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Thai  which  nuUus  a  g^od  ConstituHon  must  keep  it,  viz, :  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue ; 
qualities  thaty  because  they  descend  not  with  worldly  inheritance,  must  be  carefully 
propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth, — Wm.  Penn. 
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We  were  once  at  a  students'  festival  in  Germany — there  were  over 
a  thousand  present — when  all  arose  and,  reverently  holding  cap  in 
hand,  sang  from  beginning  to  end,  without  falter,  **Ein  Feste  Burg,'^ 
A  Safe'  Stronghold,  etc.  Is  it  not  a  great  thing  to  arm  young  man- 
hood with  such  a  battle-hymn  ?  The  same  hymns  are  known  through- 
out the  land;  they  have  been  used  for  centuries;  age  after  age  has 
grown  up  with  them,  and  they  have  entered  into  the  race  with  an 
effect  we  cannot  calculate.  They  are  taught  in  all  the  schools,  and 
there  is  as  perfect  familiarity  with  them  as  with  the  Scriptures.  Not 
only  are  they  sung  Sunday  after  Sunday  and  on  the  many  church  hol- 
idays, but  they  are  learned  for  confirmation,  examination — yea  more,, 
they  are  used  as  a  text-book  in  the  daily  school.  It  may  be  a  sober 
way  for  childhood  to  be  thus  trained,  instead  of  by  the  lulling  strains 
of  Mother  Goose ;  but  it  is  consistent  with  the  German  character,  and 
reveals  in  one  of  a  thousand  ways  the  peculiarly  old  and  grown-up 
ways  of  childhood  in  Germany.  "Thus,"  said  President  White,  of 
Cornell,  "every  man  and  woman  has  both  words  and  music  from 
childhood.  In  the  presence  of  this  great  influence  creeds  and  cate- 
chisms are  as  nothing.  The  men  who  hold  them,  and  the  men  who 
deny  them,  are  alike-r-their  aspirations  alike  are  borne  upward  on 
these  mighty  billows  of  song.  In  the  churches  the  service  of  praise 
comes  from  the  hearts  and  voices  of  the  whole  congregation.  The 
praise  is  not  delegated  to  a  quartette  club  in  theorgan  gallery.  I  think 
the  most  unbelieving  German  would  feel  himself  personally  hurt  to 
be  thus  robbed  after  our  American  fashion.** — E,  L,  Parry, 
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EDWIN  ARNOLD  PASSES  A  NIGHT  IN  LICK  OBSERVATORY. 

VISION   or  WONDERS  OP8KKD   BY   THB   GREAT  TRLBSCOPK. 


THERE  was  00  national  iostitation  in  all 
the  United  States  which  I  more  desired 
to  riiit  than  the  famous  observatory  on  the 
top  or  Moont  Hamilton  in  California.  The 
great  republic  abounds  with  noble  moou- 
ments  of  the  public  spirit  and  gcnerositj'  of 
ber  citizens.  In  almost  every  town  and  city 
of  the  sixty  or  seventy  where  I  have  lately 
delivered  my  poetical  readings,  I  saw  with 
■dmiration  schools,  colleges,  libraries,  hos- 
intals,  lecture  halls,  music  halls,  lyceums, 
gardens,  parks,  and  picture  galleries,  given 
to  the  people  by  rich  men  who  had  made 
their  money  among  them.  No  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  shows  such  examples  of 
civic  generosity,  and  the  forefgncr — if  an 
EDgliihman  in  America  ought  ever  to  bear 
that  name — grows  positively  dazzled  with 
the  splendid  succession  of  these  bountiftil 
endowments. 

But  the  Lick  Observatory  appeals  in  a 
ipecial  manner  to  his  imagination.  He 
thinks  of  it  as  a  gift  to  the  world  at  large — 
I  loagnificient  dowry  bestowed  on  the  science 
ofutronomy,  under  circGmstances  of  ad  vant- 
age hardly  to  be  equaled  elsewhere.  The 
more  he  knows,  no  doubt,  of  that  science, 
the  less  exaggerated  expectations  he  will 
have  of  what  "the  biggest  glass  in  the 
world"  can  accomplish  compared  with 
snaller  inatmments.  But  all  the  same  he 
^  want  ardently  to  see  it,  to  look  through 
it  at  certain  special  objects  in  the  heavens, 
to  hear  the  official  astronomers  talk  who 
have  the  great  "optick"  in  their  charge, 


and  by  a  personal  pilgrimage  to  do  homage 
to  the  memory  of  Ihc  California  millionaire, 
James  Lick,  who  has  his  tomb  on  that  sky- 
piercing  height,  under  the  huge  telescope 
which  his  well  spent  wealth  has  planted  on 
the  Pacific  Hill.  Accordingly,  on  arriving 
in  San  Francisco  at  the  close  of  my  engage- 
ments, I  put  aside  more  than  one  delightful 
social  attraction  in  order  to  secure  ample 
time  for  the  visit  which  I  had  promised  my- 
self to  this  most  remarkable  and  most  inter- 
esting spot. 

To  reach  the  Lick  Observatory  you  take 
a  train  from  San  Francisco  and  travel  fifty 
miles  almost  due  south  of  the  city  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  as  far  as  to  the  depot  of  Saa 
Jos6.  From  this  pretty  half  Spanish  towtt 
Mount  Hamilton  lies  distant,  "as  the  crow 
flies,"  not  farther  than  thirteen  miles;  but  to 
reach  Observatory  Peak,  where  the  colossal 
telescope  is  erected,  and  where  the  founder  of 
the  institution  sleeps,  implies  a  journey  by 
coach  over  twenty-six  miles  of  winding  road, 
so  steep  is  the  range  and  so  hard  of  access. 
The  actual  elevation  of  the  summit  on  which 
the  buildings  stand  is  4,039  feet.  It  is  one 
of  the  main  eminences  of  that  inner  coast 
Sierra,  called  Monte  Diablo,  lying  between 
the  bays  of  San  Francisco  and  of  Monterey, 
and  rises  due  eastward  of  San  Jos6. 

Just  as  I  was  wondering  which  would  be 
the  best  melhod  of  proceeding,  a  bright  eyed 
boy  some  fifteen  years  of  age,  with  delight- 
ful manner  of  address  and  intelligence  spark- 
ling in  his  bright  eyes,  addre^ed  me  by 
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name,  having  somehow  satisfied  himself  as 
to  my  identity,  and  then,  announcing  him- 
self as  the  son  of  Prof.  Holden,  director  of 
the  observatory,  informed  me  that  he  was 
commissioned  to  take  me  in  charge  and  to 
deliver  me  safely  on  the  mountain,  where 
his  father  invited  me  to  pass  the  night  as  his 
guest.  A  better  guide  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  found.  Glad  of  his  sud- 
den holiday  from  the  San  Jo5^  school,  and 
full  to  the  brim  with  information  about  the 
mountain,  my  new  friend  did  not  allow  a 
single  moment  of  the  journey  to  be  dull  or 
without  profit. 

A  pair  of  sturdy  California  horses  was 
soon  harnessed  to  an  open  carriage,  and  off 
we  went  together  through  the  great  aloes 
and  forest  trees  of  the  city,  and  along  the 
straight  and  well-kept  road  which  leiuls  to 
the  foothills,  passing  farmhouses  and  well- 
kept  fields,  vineyards,  and  orchards  in  a 
country  of  splendid  fertility.  We  talked 
natural  history,  sport,  and  travel.  He  told 
me  how  he  had  trapped  forty-two  foxes  last 
year  upon  the  hills,  and  two  coyotes ;  he  had 
killed,  among  many  others,  a  rattlesnake 
with  twelve  rings  in  its  tail ;  made  me  for 
the  first  time  familiar  with  the  California 
robin,  the  ''  wood  runner,"  the  black  buz- 
zard, the  painted  jay,  and  the  ground  squir- 
rels, of  which  there  are  hundreds  to  be  seen ; 
showed  me  the  nest  of  a  golden  eagle  in  the 
fork  of  a  tall  fir  tree  from  which  he  had 
taken  two  eggs,  so  that  by  the  time  we  had 
reached  Smith's  Creek,  within  eight  miles 
of  the  top,  we  had  become  fast  friends. 

Up  to  this  point,  where  we  shared  some 
lunch,  the  winding  road  had  absorbed  and 
entranced  me  by  its  beauty.  Like  a  snake 
it  coils  in  and  out  of  lovely  thickets  and 
coppices  of  golden  oak,  pine,  and  wild  t>ay 
trees  dressed  and  festooned  with  the  Spanish 
moss.  At  every  turn  we  gained  fresh  views 
of  the  green  valleys,  shut  within  the  folds  of 
the  range — **cafions,"  as  they  are  here 
called — some  of  them  full  of  grazing  herds, 
others  devoted  to  vineyards,  grain  crops, 
and  orchards  of  peach  and  almond  just 
breaking  into  tender  rosy  blossom.  At 
Smith's  Creek  there  occurs  a  flat,  with 
houses  and  an  inn  ;  and  a  bridge  here  also 
crosses  the  *'cafion,"  which  brings  you  into 
the  wilder  and  more  stony  regions  of  the 
upper  heights,  above  which  you  see  the  iron 
dome  of  the  observatory  now  plainly  tower- 
ing. There  are  still,  nevertheless,  seven  or 
eight  miles  of  steep,  winding  road  to  tra- 
verse, along  the  edge  of  a  perpetual  preci- 
pice ;  but  the  driver  was  skillful,  the  horses 
inured   to  the  dangerous  journey,  and  the 


road  all  the  way  most  excellently  made. 
Moreover,  a  message  through  the  telephone, 
which  runs  all  the  way  to  the  observatory, 
had  hospitably  cheered  us. 

''  I  have  got  Sir  Edwin  1"  my  young 
friend  blew  triumphantly  through  the  mouth- 
piece at  Smith's  Creek. 

''  Bring  him  along  !"  was  the  satisfactory 
reply,  and  with  a  fresfti  pair  of  horses  we 
started  again. 

I  noticed  that  an  English  garden  bloom,the 
Eschscholtzia,  grew  everywhere  as  weeds  on 
the  rocks — people  say  that  the  Golden  Gate 
f;ets  its  name  from  the  Califomian  coast  be- 
ing covered  with  this  bright  flower  when 
the  first  discoverers  entered  there.  On 
these  higher  levels  grow  also  freely  the 
Manzanitaand  the  Madrone,  from  the  tough 
brown  stems  of  which  drinking-cups  and 
walking  sticks  are  turned. 

Plainer  and  plainer  now  looms  the  big 
dome  on  the  upward  gaze ;  more  sterile  tl^ 
cra|;s  become  and  more  "qualmy"  the  pre- 
cipices as  we  wind  higher  and  higher.  We 
pass  Jack's  Slide,  an  awful  slope,  where n 
Mexican  teamster  rolled  over  the  edge  with 
his  wagon  and  mules,  and  brought  up,  alive 
but  sorely  bruised,  500  feet  below,  between 
two  big  pine  trees.  We  rneet  the  "stage" 
coming  down  with  four  horses,  for  Saturday 
is  the  public  day,  when  the  sovereign 
people  have  the  right  to  ascepd  in  any  num- 
bers they  please  and  gaze  through  the  gigan- 
tic glass.  It  is  early  in  the  season,  however, 
and  there  are  few  or  no  visitors  to  day  at 
the  summit.  We  shall  have  the  heavens  to 
ourselves,  and  ail  the  wonders  of  this  lovely 
temple  of  science  this  happy  evening,  which 
is  clear  as  purple  crystal  in  the  east,  and  in 
the  west  just  beginning  to  prepare  for  the 
splendor  of  la  gorgeous  sunset. 

Safely  landed  on  the  top,  under  the  vast 
cupola  of  the  telescope,  I  am  most  cordially 
greeted  by  Prof.  Holden,  and  know  in  a 
moment  that  I  shall  like  him  as  well  as  I 
already  like  his  delightful  boy.  Truly  the 
site  of  the  Lick  Observatory  has  been  well 
chosen !  It  occupies  the  loftiest  point  of  a 
long  serrated  chain,  the  various  peaks  of 
which  have  been  a()propriately  named  after 
the  most  renowned  ancient  and  modem  as- 
tronomers. Near  at  hand,  for  example,  are 
"Kepler,"  ''Copernicus,"  "TychoBrahe," 
"Newton,"  "Huygens,"  "Herschel,"  and 
even  "Ptolemy."  The  view  all  around  is» 
of  course,  magnificently  extended.  To  the 
eastward  you  look  over  a  wilderness  of  roll- 
ing hills  and  embosomed  valleys  to  where, 
100  miles  away,  the  snow- capped  line  of  the 
Sierra  shuts  the  vast  prospect  in.     Nearer 
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to  the  eye,  on  the  westward,  spreads  the  im- 
mense Pacific  main,  but  its  waters  are  veiled 
from  the  gaze  by  a  row  of  foothills,  which 
serve,  nevertheless,  an  admirable  purpose 
for  the  astronomers,  since  they  intercept  and 
catch  the  sea  mists  and  kec^p  them  from  ob- 
scuring the  upper  sky.  Even  now,  near  to 
evening,  a  white  shroud  of  clouds  spreads 
all  over  the  San  Jose  valley,  completely 
closing  out  the  spacious  city  and  all  the 
works  of  men  there  below. 

To  a  great  extent  that  twinkling  of  the 
stars  which  troubles  the  observer  and  which 
is  caused  by  the  refraction  of  rariiied  lower 
air  has  been  avoided  at  Mount  Hamilton  by 
the  happy  selection  which  has  interposed  all 
that  wide  valley  of  San  Jos^  between  the 
ocean  and  the  observatory.  To  the  south 
and  southwest  your  gaze  travels  over  green 
cafions  and  gray,  rocky  peaks  to  the  broad 
towlands  of  Salinas  and  San  Benito  and 
Monterey  and  the  lofty  range  of  Pavilan. 
Lassen  Peak,  loo  miles  south  of  Mount 
Shasta,  may  sometimes  be  distinguished  in 
the  far  north,  but  the  giant  mount  itself  is 
400  miles  distant,  and  of  course  invisible  at 
all  times. 

Taming  reluctantly  from  that  majestic 
landscape,  one  notes  next  the  fine  group  of 
buildings  erected  on  the  solitary  summit. 
The  vast  iron  dome  within  which  the  great 
equatorial  telescope  works  is  the  first  thing 
to  fasten  attention.  The  lower  part  of  this 
structure  is  of  red  bricks,  and  a  considerable 
economy  was  effected  herein  by  the  dis* 
covery  close  at  hand  of  a  bed  of  clay,  from 
which  the  bricks  for  the  observatory  and 
adjacent  buildings  were  all  made.  This 
saved  the  institution  no  less  than  ^46,000, 
which  would  have  been  otherwise  expended 
in  purchasing  the  bricks  below  and  hauling 
them  up  the  steep  twenty- seven  miles  of 
mountain  roadway.  That  road  itself — 
splendidly  engineered,  as  has  been  said — 
was  cut  and  finished  by  the  government  of 
the  State  at  a  cost  of  j  100, 000,  and  links 
the  isolated  shrine  of  science  with  the  busy 
world  be  low  by  a  long,  white,  wandering  rib- 
bon which  you  see  appearing  and  disappear- 
ing for  many  and  many  a  league  under  your 
feet. 

A  range  of  official  buildings  connects  the 
great  observatory  with  a  smaller  dome,  con- 
taining a  powerful  but  much  smaller  tele- 
scope than  the  equatorial,  and  near  at  hand 
rise  the  very  commodious  residences  of  the 
director  and  his  staff  of  assisting  professors. 
Grouped  around  are  the  offices  of  the  estab- 
Ibhment,  the  cottages  for  the  workingmen, 
and  the  rooms  for  the  photographing,  car- 


pentering, enginej^ring,  and  all  the  various 
service  of  the  Mighty  Glass,  while  at  a  dis- 
tance under  '*  Kepler"  you  observe  the 
water  tanks  where  the  rainfall  is  stored,  and 
on  the  crest  of  that  same  peak  a  supplemen- 
tary observatory.  Water  is  naturally  pre- 
cious here,  since  sometimes  long  spells  of 
dry  weather  occur,  and  a  notice  over  every 
tap  in  Prof.  Holden's  house  bids  the  guest 
not  to  waste  the  element. 

Would  it  be  imagined  that  one  of  the 
principal  nuisances  of  the  place  is  the  rat- 
tlesnake? For  my  own  part  I  had  no 
idea  that  noxious  reptile  could  live  at  the 
elevation  of  over  four  thousand  feet,  upon 
mountain  crags  so  arid,  but  during  the  week 
before  my  visit  they  had  killed  three  of 
these  serpents  within  the  great  dome  itself, 
and  the  director  told  me,  sweeping  his  hand 
around  a  neighboring  cafion :  ''There  are 
probably  at  this  moment  hundreds  of  rattle- 
snakes in  that  one  hollow."  They  live 
upon  squirrels,  which  abound  everywhere, 
or  small  birds  and  their  eggs,  and  come  up 
to  the  tanks  and  observatory  buildings 
chiefly  in  quest  of  water.  It  was  by  the 
edge  of  a  water  trough  on  the  roadside  that 
my  young  friend  Edward  Holden  had  killed 
three  of  the  dangerous  creatures. 

I  was  told  upon  this  topic  something  curi- 
ous about  the  ''road  runner,"  the  bird  sUready 
mentioned,  which  is  also  called  the  "chap- 
arral cock."  The  rattlesnake  is  the  deadly 
enemy  of  its  species,  always  hunting  about 
in  the  thickets  for  eggs  and  young  birds, 
since  the  "road  runner"  builds  its  nest  on 
the  ground.  When  therefore,  the  "chap- 
arral cocks"  find  a  "rattler"  basking  in  the 
sun  they  gather,  I  was  assured,  leaves  of  the 
prickly  cactus  and  lay  them  in  a  circle  all 
round  the  serpent,  which  cannot  draw  its 
belly  over  the  sharp  needles  of  these  leaves. 
Thus  imprisoned,  the  reptile  is  set  upon  by 
the  birds  and  pecked  or  spurred  to  death. 

But  now  we  enter  the  great  dome  and 
stand  under  its  cover  beside  the  gigantic 
telescope  given  to  America  and  to  science 
by  James  Lick,  the  California  pioneer.  The 
third  clause  of  James  Lick's  second  deed  of 
trust  (Sept.  21,  1875)  authorized  the  Board 
of  Lick  Trustees  "to  expend  the  sum  of 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  (^700,000) 
for  the  purchasing  of  land  and  constructing 
and  putting  up  on  land  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  party  of  the  first  part  a  power- 
ful telescope,  superior  to  and  more  powerful 
than  any  telescope  yet  made." 

Among  the  documents  "engrossed  on 
parchment,  placed  between  two  fine  tanned 
skins  backed  with  silk,  placed  again  between 
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two  leaden  plates,  soldered  securely  in  a  tin 
box  and  finally  deposited  within  the  coffin 
itself  of  James  Lick,  which  was  laid  in  the 
foundation  pier  of  the  great  equatorial  tele- 
scope on  the  19th  of  January,  1887,  it  is  de- 
clared that  ''this refracting  telescope  is  the 
largest  which  has  ever  been  constructed,  and 
the  astronomers  who  have  tested  it  declare 
that  its  performance  surpasses  all  other  tele- 
scopes." 

The  diameter  of  the  great  glass  is  36 
inches  and  its  focal  length  56  feet  3  inches, 
the  weight  of  it  amounting  to  several  tons. 
Yet,  as  soon  as  Prof.  Campbell,  the  very  ac- 
complished lieutenant  of  Mr.  Holden,  has 
released  the  machinery,  I  am  able  with  one 
hand  to  move  the  enormous  weapon  of 
science  in  either  direction,  revolving  the 
structure  of  the  cupola  and  directing  its 
broad  slit  through  which  the  huge  object 
glass  looks  forth  like  a  Cyclopean  eye  to- 
ward any  quarter  of  the  heavens.  An  ex- 
tremely ingenious  arrangement  of  wheels 
working  upon  oil  chambers  furnishes  this  in- 
dispensable mobility,  and  the  spacious  floor 
itself  of  the  dome,  circular  in  shape,  can  be 
also  raised  or  lowered  by  turning  a  little 
hand  wheel.  Against  the  eye  piece  of  the 
monstrous  instrument  is  established  a  stair- 
case, upon  which  you  mount  to  a  sliding 
seat,  so  as  to  be  able  always  to  keep  a  just 
position  ;  and  for  fine  movements  of  latitude 
and  longitude  small  wheels,  conveniently 
placed  for  the  observer's  control,  permit 
him  to  sway  the  huge  "optick*'  up  or 
down,  this  side  or  that  side,  with  the  utmost 
ease  and  accuracy.  The  iron  work  of  this 
great  cupola  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Scott's 
firm  of  San  Francisco,  now  engaged  in  con- 
structing ironclad  men-of-war  for  the  United 
States  Government,  and  appears  to  be  of  an 
excellent  craft. 

With  my  hand  upon  the  colossal  tube, 
lightly  managing  it,  as  if  it  were  an  opera- 
glass,  and  my  gaze  wandering  round  the 
splendidly  equipped  interior,  full  of  all 
needful  astronomical  resources  and  built  to 
stand  a  thousand  storms,  I  think  with  ad- 
miration of  its  dead  founder  and  ask  to  see 
his  tomb.  It  is  placed  immediately  beneath 
the  big  telescope,  which  ascends  and  de- 
scends directly  over  the  sarcophagus  wherein 
repose  the  mortal  relics  of  this  remarkable 
man :  a  marble  chest,  bearing  for  inscrip- 
tion,'* Here  lies  the  body  of  James  Lick." 

From  what  I  gather  he  amassed  his  for- 
tune chiefly  by  lucky  real  estate  speculations, 
and  was  1^  to  dedicate  a  large  portion  oif 
it  to  this  noble  purpose  rather  by  vague, 
dreamy,   transcendental    ideas  than    upon 


strictly  scientific  grounds.  He  had  come 
across  some  "spiritualistic"  books  full  of  wild 
theories  about  life  upon  the  moon  and  the 
planets,  and  the  possibility  of  some  day  or 
somehow  communicating  with  them,  or  at 
least  of  demonstrating  the  existence  of 
"other  races  in  other  worlds."  The  big- 
ger the  glass  the  better  the  chance  of  this, 
he  thought ;  and  so  the  big  instrument  was 
ordered.  He  would  be  disappointed,  prob- 
ably, if  he  could  gaze  through  his  own  won- 
derful tube  and  see  how  little  it  is  able  to  do 
with  stars  and  suns  and  far-off  depths  of 
space  beyond  the  powers  of  a  six-inch  reflec- 
tor ;  but  it  remains  none  the  less  a  magnifi- 
cent implement  of  astronomy,  which  has  al- 
ready done  marvelous  work  and  will  effect 
more;  while,  to  resolve  double  or  triple 
stars,  to  define  nebulae  and  study  the  lunar 
surface  and  the  workings  of  planets  and 
satellites,  its  capacity  is  far  beyond  all  that 
science  ever  before  possessed. 

It  was  still  broad  daylight,  however,  and 
the  time  would  not  come  until  after  dark- 
ness to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  searching  the 
heavens  with  that  splendid  memorial  of  the 
dead  Californian.  We  wandered,  therefore, 
from  section  to  section  of  the  buildings, 
examining  apparatus,  looking  at  vastly  in- 
teresting photographs  of  the  moon,  of  vari- 
ous planets,  of  nebulae,  and  galaxies,  and 
double  stars,  and  at  the  mapped  spectra  of 
different  celestial  bodies. 
•  Under  the  smaller  cupola  was  fixed  a  helio-> 
Stat,  and  Prof.  Campbell,  quickly  adjusting 
the  reflector  to  the  sinking  sun  and  holding 
a  white  card  against  the  eyepiece,  showed 
me  a  limb  of  the  sun  over  which  a  spot  was 
slowly  moving.  As  he  dexterously  shifted 
the  card  this  way  and  that,  you  could  see  the 
cxmOM%  facula  on  the  solar  disk  delicately 
reproduced,  like  the  marks  upon  watered 
yellow  satin,  albeit  these  faint  shadings  were 
probably  far-off  aspects  of  fiery  whirlpools 
and  geysers,  inconceivably  enormous,  un- 
imaginably intense,  in  the  blazing,  seething, 
roaring  garment  of  incandescent  hydrogen 
worn  by  our  central  orb.  Prof.  Holden 
made  a  remark  here  which  lingers  in  my 
memory.  I  had  been  speaking  of  a  curious 
suggestion  of  Sir  William  Thompson  to  the 
effect  that  the  first  germ  of  life  might  have 
been  conveyed  to  our  planet  upon  a  meteo- 
rite or  small  asteroid. 

"I  cannot  think  him  in  earnest,"  said 
my  kind  and  highly  gifted  host.  "As  a 
hypothetical  idea  it  is  perhaps  defensible, 
but  look  at  that  spot  on  the  sun !  Ever 
since  it  appeared  a  short  while  ago,  and 
while  it  has  moved  across  the  disk,  a  little 
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freckle  in  seeming,  but  in  reality  a  huge  and 
terrible  abyss  in  the  photosphere,  with  awful 
forces  at  work  around  and  within  it,  my 
magnetic  needles  have  been  perturbed  by 
it.  We  are  so  close  to  the  sources  of  life 
and  light  that  everything  is  possible  without 
any  such  far-fetched  means.  The  whole 
universe  is  linked  in  mutual  neighborhood 
and  mutual  influence  by  the  universal  forces 
and  laws.  If  life  is  anywhere  it  i^  likely  to 
be  everywhere." 

We  dined  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  mists 
•enveloping  San  Jos^,  as  well  as  if  in  the 
plain,  and  drank  the  pious  memory  of  James 
Lick  in  excellent  ''Crestabianca"  of  the 
Napa  vineyards.  After  dinner  the  longed- 
for  darkness  had  fallen  upon  the  mountain ; 
the  last  of  the  very  few  public  visitors  had 
departed;  a  glorious  night  of  perfect  bril- 
liancy and  clearness  hung  its  spangled  splen- 
dor o'er  the  peak,  and  I  repaired  with  my  ac- 
complished entertainers  to  the  great  cupola 
to  pass  some  happy  and  privileged  hours 
alone  with  the  mighty  Lick  telescope,  and 
two  among  the  skillful  and  devoted  *'  Magi*' 
who  manage  it.  Profs.  Holden  and  Camp- 
bell. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  memorable 
night !  It  was  not  that  the  huge  weapon  of 
-science  revealed  so  much  that  was  new  to 
me,  but  to  hear  the  rich  and  deep  astral  wis- 
dom of  those  learned  astronomers,  with  the 
great  glass  under  our  touch  to  illustrate  each 
subject,  was  indeed  an  enjoyment.  Like  a 
iio-ton  gun  to  look  at — but,  ah!  how  dif- 
ferent in  purpose  and  service.  The  colossal 
instrument  reclined  under  our  hands,  peer- 
ing broadly  through  the  black  embrasure  of 
that  slit  in  the  cupola,  obedient  to  the 
wheels  and  levers  which  moved  it,  as  I  have 
written^  as  though  it  had  been  a  lady's  lorg- 
nette. 

We  had  been  talking  much  of  La  Place's 
famous  nebular  theory  (widely  accepted 
though  largely  modified  and  expanded  since 
bis  day),  and  Mr.  Campbell  deftly  swung 
the  vast  telescope  upon  the  nebula  in  Orion, 
and  bade  me  climb  into  the  observing  chair. 
That  marvelous  object  of  the  heavens  was 
full  and  clear  in  sight,  defined  with  exqui- 
site precision  as  it  could  be  in  no  other 
place  and  with  no  other  instrument.  I  saw, 
in  the  well  known  region  of  "Beta  Ori- 
onis,"  the  vast  separate  system  of  that  uni- 
verse clearly  outlined;  a  fleecy,  irregular, 
mysterious,  windy  shape,  its  edges  whirled 
•and  curled  like  those  of  a  storm  cloud,  with 
stars  and  star  clusters  standing  forth  against 
the  milky  white  background  of  the  nebula 
iike  diamonds  lying  upon  silver  cloth.     The 


central  star,  which  to  the  naked  eye  or  to  a 
telescope  of  low  power  looks  single  and  of 
no  great  brilliancy,  resolved  itself,  under 
the  potent  command  of  the  Lick  glass,  into 
a  splendid  trapezium  of  four  glittering 
worlds,  arranged  very  much  like  those  of 
the  Southern  Cross.  At  the  lower  right- 
band  border  of  the  beautiful  cosmic  mist 
there  opens  a  back  abyss  of  darkness,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  an  inky  cloud  about 
to  swallow  up  the  silvery  filigree  of  the  ne- 
bula, but  this  the  great  glass  fills  up  with 
unsuspected  worlds  when  the  photographing 
apparatus  is  fitted  to  it. 

I  have  seen  at  Harvard  College  Observa- 
tory, under  the  gifted  hands  of  Mr.  Picker- 
ing, that  fascinating  operation  by  which  all 
the  black  spaces  of  the  sky  are  made,  in 
turn,  to  yield  up  their  secret  of  hidden  suns 
and  systems  to  the  sensitized  collodion  film 
at  the  eye^piece  of  the  telescope,  and  similar 
operations,  with  a  view  to  map  out  the  visi- 
ble universe,  are  constantly  in  progress  at 
Mount  Hamilton.  It  was  necessary  from 
time  to  time  to  raise  the  sliding  seat  on  the 
the  ladder  in  order  to  keep  the  glorious 
prospect  of  the  Orion  nebula  in  the  field,  but 
the  lateral  motion  was  easily  governed  bji 
the  wheel  moving  the  dome.  I  understood 
Prof.  Holden's  views  to  be  that  we  were  be- 
holding, in  that  almost  immeasurably  re- 
mote silvery  haze,  an  entirely  separated 
system  of  worlds  and  clusters,  apart  from  all 
others,  as  our  own  system  is,  but  inconceiv- 
ably grander,  larger  and  more  populous 
with  suns  and  planets  and  their  starry  al- 
lies. 

Next  we  lightly  turned  the  mighty  astral 
weapon  of  Mr.  James  Lick  to  Sirius,  and 
held  the  splendid  star  fast  in  its  field— a 
white  diamond  of  the  darkness  incredibly 
clear,  burning,  and  brilliant.  Yet  those  al- 
most blinding  rays  by  which  it  flashed  its 
glory  to  our  eyes  had  left  its  surface  many 
years  ago,  and  what  we  saw  was  the  light  of 
Sirius  emitted  about  1874^  so  that,  for  all  our 
feeble  wits  can  tell,  the. star  may  be  extin- 
guished long  after  we  still  continue  to  seem 
to  behold  it.  I  remarked  to  myself  that, 
skillful  as  the  labor  of  Alvan  Clark  has  been 
in  preparing  the  three-foot  lens,  it  is  not, 
and  indeed  could  not  be,  entirely  achro- 
matic. 

A  faint  tag  of  pale  blue  haunts  the  image 
of  each  star  or  paints  a  penciled  azure  ray 
emerging  from  its  edge,  and  there  is  there- 
fore a  supplementary  lens,  also  of  yard 
width,  kept  in  the  cupola,  which  can  be  fit- 
ted for  photographic  purposes.  Of  course 
when  I  speak  of  the  'Mmage"   and  the 
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"edge"  of  a  star  seen  in  the  field  of  vision 
of  the  great  telescope,  it  mast  be  understood 
that  the  Lick  glass  itself  cannot  show  any 
disk  even  of  the  nearest  or  brightest  fixed 
star.  These  immensely  remote  suns — the 
closest  of  which  is  so  distant  that  its  rays  oc- 
cupy four  years  in  reaching  our  earth — re- 
veal themselves  to  the  polossal  instrument 
on  Mount  Hamilton,  as  to  all  others,  merely 
as  a  point  of  light. 

But  step  by  step  Astronomy  wrests  fresh 
secrets  from  the  starry  abysses,  and  far  away 
as  all  those  shining,  mysterious  worlds  are 
which  passed  that  night  before  my  eyes, 
fastened  to  James  Lick's  magic  lens,  it  is 
possible  now — as  everybody  knows  who 
knows  anything  at  all  about  the  matter — to 
settle  the  questions  both  of  the  matter  com- 
posing them  and  also  of  the  special  rate  of 
speed  at  which  they  are  advancing  toward 
this  earth  or  receding  from  it.  It  is  the  won- 
derful spectroscope  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Huy- 
gens  and  others  which  has  not  only  largely 
revealed  of  late  the  physical  constitution  of 
stars,  comets,  and  nebulae,  but  added  to  by- 
gone methods  a  totally  new  one  of  compar- 
ing proper  motions  in  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Probably  no  star  is  really  a  ^^  fixed  star," 
and  Shakespeare,  with  his  usual  miraculous 
omniscience,  was  right  in  making  one  of  his 
characters  say : 

There's  not  a  single  orb  which  thou  beholdest. 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 

Relatively  they  move  so  slowly  that  in 
10,000  years  it  is  unlikely  any  visible  alter- 
ation would  be  detected  in  such  constella- 
tions as  the  Great  Bear  or  Orion.  Posi- 
tively they  move  with  immense  rapidity, 
and  when  this  is  in  a  direction  toward  or 
from  the  earth  the  spectroscope  can  measure 
their  rate  of  advance  or  retreat  quite  accu- 
rately. Sir  Robert  Ball  has  explained  this 
very  lucidly  in  a  recent  article,  and  the  ex- 
planation is  so  good  an  example  of  what  I 
have  styled  "popularizing  the  methods  and 
facts  of  astronomy  without  degrading 
them  "  that  I  will  venture  to  quote  a  passage 
from  it.     He  writes : 

"The  logic  of  the  new  method  is  simple 
enough.  Our  eyes  are  so  constituted  that 
when  a  certain  number  of  ethereal  vibrations 
per  second  are  received  by  the  nerves  of 
the  retina,  the  brain  interprets  the  effect  to 
mean  that  a  ray  of,  let  us  say,  red  light  has 
entered  the  eye.  A  certain  larger  number 
of  vibrations  per  second  is  similarly  under- 
stood by  the  brain  to  imply  the  presence  of 
blue  light  on  the  retina.  Each  particular 
hue  of  the  spectrum — the  red,  orange,  yel- 


low, green,  blue,  indigo,  violet — is  associ- 
ated with  a  corresponding  number  of  vibra- 
tions per  second.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  interpretation  we  put  on  an^  ray  of  light 
depends  solely,  so  far  as  its  hue  is  concerned, 
on  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second 
produced  on  the  retina.  Increase  that 
number  of  vibrations  in  any  way,  then  the 
hue  shifts  towards  one  nearer  the  blue  end  of 
the  spectrum;  decrease  the  number  of  vi- 
brations per  second,  and  the  hue  shifts  along^ 
the  spectrum  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"  From  these  considerations  it  is  apparent 
that  the  hue  of  a  light  as  interpreted  by  the 
eye  will  undergo  modification  if  the  source 
from  which  the  light  radiates  is  moving  to- 
ward us  or  moving  from  us.  Let  us  suppose 
the  existence  of  a  star  emitting  light  of  a 
pure  green  color  corresponding  to  a  tint 
near  the  middle  of  the  spectrum.  This  star 
pours  forth  each  second  a  certain  number  of 
vibrations  appropriate  to  its  particular  color, 
and  if  the  star  be  at  rest  relatively  to  the 
eye,  then,  we  assume,  the  vibrations  will  be 
received  on  the  retina  at  the  same  intervals 
as  those  with  which  the  star  emits  them. 
Consequently  we  shall  perceive  the  star  to 
be  green.  But  now  suppose  that  the  star  is 
hurrying  toward  us,  it  follows  that  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  received  in  a  second  by  the 
eye  will  undergo  an  increase.  For  the  rela- 
tive movement  is  the  same  as  if  the  earth  were 
rushing  toward  the  star.  In  this  case  we  ad- 
vance as  it  were  to  meet  the  waves,  and  con- 
sequently receive  them  at  less  intervals  than  if 
we  were  to  wait  for  their  arrival.  Many  il- 
lustrations can  be  given  of  the  simple  prin- 
ciple here  involved.  Suppose  that  a  num- 
ber of  soldiers  are  walking  past  in  single 
file,  and  that  while  the  observer  stands  still 
twenty  soldiers  a  minute  pass  h^.  But 
now  let  him  walk  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  soldiers,  then,  if  his  speed  be  as 
great  as  theirs,  he  will  pass  forty  soldiers  a 
minute  instead  of  twenty.  If  his  speed 
were  half  that  of  the  soldiers  then  he  would 
pass  thirty  a  minute,  so  that  in  fact  the 
speed  with  which  the  observer  is  moving 
could  be  determined  if  he  counts  the  number 
of  the  soldiers  that  he  passes  per  minute  and 
makes  a  simple  calculation.  On  the  other 
hand,  suppose  that  the  observer  walks  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  soldiers,  if  he 
maintains  the  same  pace  that  they  do,  then 
it  is  plain  that  no  soldiers  at  all  will  pass 
him  while  he  walks.  If  he  moves  at  half 
their  rate,  then  ten  soldiers  will  pass  him 
each  minute.  From  these  considerations  it 
will  be  sufficiently  apparent  that  if  the  earth 
and   the  star  are  approaching  each  other 
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more  waves  of  light  per  second  will  be  re- 
ceived on  the  retina  than  if  their  positions 
are  relatively  stationary.  But  the  interpre- 
tation which  the  brain  will  put  on  this  ac- 
cession to  the  number  of  waves  per  second 
is  that  the  hue  of  light  is  altered  to  some 
shade  nearer  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum. 
In  fact,  if  we  could  conceive  the  velocity 
with  which  the  bodies  approached  to  be 
sufficiently  augmented,  the  color  of  the  star 
would  seem  to  change  from  green  to  blue, 
from  blue  to  indigo,  from  indigo  to  violet ; 
while,  if  the  pace  were  still  further  increased, 
it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  waves  would 
be  poured  upon  the  retina  with  such  rapid- 
ity that  no  nerves  there  present  would  be 
competent  to  deal  with  them,  and  the  star 
would  actually  disappear  from  vision.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  velocity 
required  to  produce  such  a  condition  as  we 
have  supposed  is  altogether  in  excess  of  any 
known  velocities  in  the  celestial  movements. 
The  actual  changes  in  hue  that  the  move- 
ment we  meet  with  are  competent  to  effect 
are  much  smaller  than  in  the  case  given  as 
an  illustration. 

"It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
lines  in  the  spectrum  afford  a  precise  means 
of  measuring  the  extent  of  the  shift  due  to 
motion.  If  the  movement  of  the  star  be 
toward  us,  then  the  whole  system  of  lines  is 
shifted  toward  the  blue  end,  whereas  it 
moves  toward  the  red  end  when  the  star  is 
hastening  from  us.  The  amount  of  the 
shift  is  a  measure  of  the  speed  of  the  move- 
ment. This  is  the  consideration  which 
brings  the  process  within  the  compass  of 
practical  astronomy.  In  the  skillful  hands 
of  Vogel  and  Keeler  it  is  possible  in.  favor- 
able cases  to  obtain  determinations  of  the 
velocities  of  objects  in  the  line  of  sight  with 
a  degree  of  precision  which  leaves  no 
greater  margin  for  doubt  than  about  5  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount." 

The  Lick  Observatory  is  very  strong  in 
spectroscopy.  This  fascinating  study  is 
there  reposed  in  most  skillful  hands,  and  I 
believe  the  astronomical  world  will  be  likely 
soon  to  hear  some  very  remarkable  develop- 
ments in  this  branch  from  the  Californian 
mountain,  in  connection  with  some  discov- 
eries in  spectroscopic  manipulations, 
strangely  simple  yet  most  productive,  hit 
upon  by  the  staff  lately.  The  "demon 
star"  Algol,  in  the  constellation  of  Perseus, 
has  recently  yielded  up  its  secular  secret  to 
Vogel,  armed  with  the  spectroscope.  It  is 
known  now  that  Algol  advances  toward  us 
for  thirty- four  hours  and  retreats  from  us 
for  the  same  period,  and  that  this  is  the  ex- 


planation of  its  strange  variability  of  light, 
which  is  as  if  a  heavenly  lamp  was  alternately 
dashed  and  shaded.  It  is  also  proved  that 
Algol  revolves  around  a  dark  companion 
which  occasionally  shuts  off  a  portion  of  its 
luminosity.  When  we  bear  in  mind  the 
prodigious  distances  of  the  celestial  ocean, 
these  feats  of  astronomy  magnificently  exalt 
the  dignity  or  demonstrate  the  power  of 
man's  intellect.  It  has  been  computed  that 
our  sun,  which  looms  so  large  for  us,  would 
be  to  an  observer  on  the  nearest  fixed  star 
no  plainer  to  behold  than  to  our  eyes  an 
eagle  soaring  at  an  altitude  three  times  as 
great  as  the  distance  of  Japan  from  New 
York !     How  little  we  are — and  how  great  I 

We  turned  the  massive  telescope  from  re- 
gion to  region  of  that  Blue  Pacific  of  Infin- 
ity. At  each  new  star  scope  I  heard,  with  an 
advantage  and  delight  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten, the  elucidations,  views,  and  conclusions 
of  the  learned  and  courteous  gentleman  who 
took  so  much  kindly  interest  in  my  "intel- 
ligent ignorance."  Quite  a  long  and  lively 
discussion  arose  when  the  huge  reflector  was 
leveled  at  that  new  and  astonishing  star 
lately  appearing  in  Auriga,  which  has  blazed 
up  so  quickly  and  flickered  into  dimness 
again.  They  are  watching  and  carefully 
measuring  its  variations  of  lustre  at  Lick, 
comparing  it  night  after  night  with  Polaris, 
by  exposures  ranging  from  two  seconds  to 
one  hundred.  It  was  Prof.  Holden's  opin- 
ion that  we  were  gazing  there  amid  the 
jeweled  labyrinths  of  the  Charioteer  at  a 
world  in  fiery  ruin,  flaring  to  its  utter  de- 
struction, its  elements  melting  with  heat  un- 
speakable, its  live  things,  if  it  possessed  any, 
scorched  to  a  white  annihilation.  My  most 
erudite  and  kindly  friend  was  inclined  to  be 
pessimistic  at  the  spectacle. 

"See !  it  is  to  this  that  all  stars  and  sys- 
tems— let  alone  planets  and  asteroids — must 
come  at  last.  Can  you  find  much  ground 
for  optimism  in  the  sight?" 

I  was  obstinate  in  my  usual  blind  faith — 
that  destruction  is  reconstruction,  and  all 
endings  are  only  new  beginnings.  "  Let 
the  great  mother,**  I  said,  "cast  her  con- 
demned or  discharged  materials  into  the 
crucible  of  change  and  work  them  up  again 
to  fresh  miracles  of  beauty  and  evolution. 
Flame  and  fury  of  liquefaction  and  elements 
bubbling  in  the  furnace  of  stellar  collision 
are  only  terrible  to  us  because  we  think  of 
them  from  a  burned  finger  and  boiling  point 
of  Fahrenheit.  To  angelic  intelligence  the 
process  may  be  as  gentle  and  pleasant  to 
witness  as  the  wearing  of  white  satin.  We 
talk  of  angels  as  ascending  and  descending  in 
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inter^planetary  space,  where  nevertheless  the 
temperature  must  be  300°  below  zero! 
Who  thinks  of  them  as  wearing  overcoats 
and  blankets!  I  am  not  disconcerted  by 
your  world  of  fire." 

Whereupon  Astronomy  smiled  indulgently 
at  Poetry. 

From  the  great  cupola  we  should  have  re- 
paired to  the  smaller  one  to  see  the  spectra 
of  stars  being  taken,  and  to  measure  the 
speed  of  a  Hying  orb  or  two.  But  outside  the 
door  stood  a  lighted  lantern ,  and  that  was  a 
sign,  not  to  be  disregarded,  that  one  of  the 
professional  staff  was  busy  within  takinic 
stellar  photographs.  Deep  is  truly  the 
debt  of  all  America  first,  and  next  of  all  the 
civilized  world,  to  these  accomplished  and 
devoted  men,  who  on  the  summit  of  that 
lonely  mountain  work  patiently  through  the 
clear  suitable  nights,  noting  and  recording 
all  which  is  moved  in  the  heavens,  sleepless 
and    faithful,   sufficiently    rewarded    when 
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Some  new  planet  swims  into  their  ken." 


They  come  to  love  their  lofty  work  with 
a  silent  enthusiasm  which  the  visitor  will  be 
quick  to  note.  Lifted  on  high  above  the 
world  and  its  petty  pursuits,  immersed  in 
these  noble  and  far-reaching  studies,  they 
contract  a  positive  distaste  for  the  common- 
place of  existence,  and  are  as  happy  as  kings 
upon  their  rocky  throne.  The  director  told 
me  that  when  any  of  his  professors  took 
leave  of  absence  they  almost  always  returned 
long  before  the  expiration  of  their  term,  un- 
able to  keep  away  from  their  peaceful  and 
exalted  temple  of  science.  He  himself  had 
not  left  his  learned  eyrie  for  two  months  be- 
fore accompanying  me  in  my  downward 
ride  to  San  Jos^.  And,  sleeping  that  night 
in  the  deep  tranquillity  of  the  mountain 
crest,  4,000  feet  above  railways  and  public 
readings,  politics  and  publishers,  I,  too,  felt 
that  "it  was  good  to  be  here,"  and  half 
wished  that  I,  too,  might  have  a  little  tab- 
ernacle builded  to  dwell  therein  with  the 
wise  men  of  Lick. 

Truly,  James  Lick  sleeps  gloriously  under 
the  base  of  his  big  glass !  Four  thousand 
feet  nearer  heaven  than  any  of  his  dead  fel- 
low citizens,  he  is  buried  more  grandly  than 
any  king  or  queen,  and  has  a  finer  monu- 
ment than  their  pyramids  furnish  to  Cheops 
and  Cephrenes.  Nothing  I  had  seen  in  the 
United  States  of  America  impressed  me 
more  than  the  institution  founded  by  the 
California  pioneer,  and  I  descended  the 
mountain  in  the  company  of  Prof.  Holden 
and  his  son  too  full  of  admiration  and  medi- 
tation to  pay  much  attention  to  the  preci- 


pices alongside  of  which  we  recklessly  rat- 
tled down,  or  to  the  exquisite  prospects  of 
hill  and  valley  which  make  Monte  Diablo  so 
varied  and  so  fair. — Edwin  Arnold^  in  Chi- 
cago Tribune. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


BY  ALBERT  E.  WINSHIP. 


IT  is  practicable  to  teach  something  of 
weights  and  measures,  by  way  of  variety, 
t)efore  taking  the  numbers  above  twelve, 
but  there  is  little  if  any  gain  by  so  doing. 
It  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste  whether  you 
first  teach  inch,  foot,  and  yard,  or  pint, 
quart,  and  gallon.  Provide  yourself  with 
a  yard-stick  and  several  foot-rules.  You 
will  have,  of  course,  from  earlier  work,  a 
number  of  inch  cubes.  If  you  have  not 
named  the  cubes  as  inch  cubes,  do  it  now. 

The  pupils  may  guess  how  many  inch 
cubes  they  can  stand  on  a  line  upon  some 
book  they  have,  or  between  two  points  that 
are  the  same  on  all  the  desks,  or  between 
two  cracks  on  the  floor.  The  idea  is  to 
train  them  to  a  habit  of  estimating  distances 
until  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  to  think  of  measuring  when  they  see 
an  inch  cube.  At  first  use  only  short  dis- 
tances, not  more  than  three  or  four  inches, 
certainly  not  more  than  twelve.  They  may 
take  the  inch  cubes  out  of  doors  at  recess, 
or  even  to  their  homes,  and  they  can  tell 
what  they  have  measured,  and  you  can  use 
their  measuring  habit  and  results  in  the 
language  and  reading  lessons.  Nothing 
could  be  more  vicious  in  its  way  than  the 
attempt  to  teach  an  inch,  foot,  and  yard, 
the  same  day  or  in  two  days. 

The  habit  of  measuring  is  to  be  firmly 
established  with  the  inch  by  much  practice 
and  estimating,  until  they  can  tell  whether 
a  thing  is  three  or  six  inches  long  at  a  glance. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  get  within  an  inch, 
probably,  but  they  will  be  able  to  make 
a  reasonable  estimate.  Be  in  no  haste  to 
shorten  this  practice,  and  utilize  it  in  the 
review  of  all  the  combinations  learned. 

Go  over  all  previous  available  combina- 
tions by  the  use  of  inches,  as  the  thing  talked 
about. 

Twelve  inches  should  be  used  as  much 
as  possible,  more  than  all  other  numbers. 
Take  }i  ol  12  inches,  ^  of  12  inches,  yi  of 
I  a  inches,  yi  oi  12  inches ;  7  inches  and 
5  inches,  1 2  inches  and  3  inches,  1 3  inches 
and  8  inches,  etc.  Here  are  possible  com- 
binations using  12  inches  every  time: 
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lo  and  2 
o  and  3 
8  and  4 
7  and  5 
6  and  6 


I'j  less  6 
12  less  5 
12  less  4 
12  less  3 
12  less  2 


12  and  2 
12  and  3 
12  and  4 
12  and  5 
12  and  6 
12  and  7 
12  and  8 


Do  not  be  as  methodical  as  this. 

Twelve  inches  and  how  many  more  are 
igincheSy  18,  17,  16,  15,  14?  Twenty  less 
how  many  is  1 2  ?  Nineteen  less  how  many  ? 
18,  17,  16,  15,  14,  less  how  many  is  12? 

Five  and  how  many  are  12?  3,  4,  6,  8, 
10,  and  how  many  are  12? 

When  the  twelve  inches  are  clearly  in 
mind  call  them  a  foot,  accidentally  as  it  were, 
csing  foot  instead  of  twelve  inches,  but  use 
it  as  meaning  the  same,  and  do  not  let  them 
know  when  they  learned  "  a  foot."  Before 
giving  them  the  "foot"  let  them  measure  a 
foot  rule,  and  use  it  in  all  the  "  twelve  inch" 
work.  For  illustration,  when  asked  ''12 
and  how  many  are  16?"  let  them  use  the 
foot  rule  as  the  1 2  inches  and  merely  add 
enough  to  make  16,  so  that  the  rule  shall 
come  to  stand  in  their  thought  for  twelve 
inch  cubes  in  all  measurements.  'Tell  them, 
when  the  time  comes,  that  three  feet  are  a 
jard,  and  make  no  great  amount  of  talk  over 
It.'  The  fact  will  be  easily  remembered,  and 
you  have  little  use  for  it  now. 

Teach  money  incidentally  and  use  toy 
money;  play  store  from  time  to  time  for 
practice  in  the  combinations  and  for  the  ap- 
plication of  what  is  learned  of  measures  and 
weights. 

Teach  the  pint,  quart,  and  gallon  illus- 
tratively, using  the  three  measures,  having 
also  two  or  three  pint  and  quart  jars,  also  a 
water  pail,  and  along-handled  dipper.  Color 
the  water  with  a  liitle  grape  or  blackberry 
jelly,  something  that  will  not  in  the  least 
affect  the  me  of  the  pail  for  drinking  pur- 
poses. -By  this  time  the  children  should  be 
so  far  advanced  in  the  power  to  accept  new 
facts  when  seen  objectively,  that  the  pint, 
quart  and  gallon  can  be  wisely  taught  in  a 
day,  or  at  most  in  two.  Take  time  enough 
for  a  little  measuring  and  for  much  practice 
through  stories  and  playing  store  to  fix  the 
fact,  and  to  practice  upon  the  combinations 
^  of  a  gallon,  ^f  ^»  etc.  So  far  as  prac- 
ticable accustom  them  to  estimate  the  quan- 
tity of  liquid  in  dishes  of  not  more  than  a 
gallon. 

Teach  pound,  ounce,  half  and  quarter  of 
a  pound.  If  you  think  it  worth  your  while 
you  can  make  a  pleasant  introduction  to  the 
lesson  by  making  a  little  see-saw,  by  using 
a  ruler  balanced  upon  a  spool.  Talk  about 
it  as  though  it  was  a  real  out  of  doors  see- 


saw, and  use  two  equal  weights,  finally,  as 
two  half  dollars,  or  quarter  dollar  pieces, 
and  they  will  see  and  know  that  it  balances 
when  the  weights  are  the  same,  and  that 
they  can  always  balance  them  by  making 
one  side  like  the  other.  If  they  know  all 
this,  pass  over  it  lightly. — The  American 
Teacher. 
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^^DLESSED  are  the  few,"  says  Dante, 
D  •'  who  sit  at  the  table  where  the  bread 
of  angels  is  eaten,  and  miserable  those  who 
have  ifood  in  common  with  the  beasts.  I, 
who  do  not  sit  at  that  blessed  table,  but  feed 
from  the  pasture  of  the  vulgar,  at  the  feet  of 
those  who  do  sit  there,  gather  up  some  of 
the  crumbs  that  they  let  fall,  and  know  the 
miserable  life  of  those  whom  I  have  left  be- 
hind me,  through  the  sweetness  that  I  find  in 
that  which  I  have  gathered  up  little  by  little, 
am  moved  to  pity — not  forgetting  myself — 
and  have  reserved  something  for  the  miser- 
able which  I  have  already  shown  to  their  eyes, 
and  have  thus  awakened  in  them  a  greater 
desire.  Wherefore,  wishing  to  serve  them, 
I  intend  to  make  a  general  banquet  of  what 
I  have  shown  them  and  of  the  bread  neces- 
sary to  such  a  feast,  without  which  the  ban- 
quet could  not  be  enjoyed  by  them." 

In  something  of  this  spirit,  I  gathered  a 
few  good  things — crumt>s,  you  may  be 
pleased  to  call  them — from  the  table  of  the 
gods,  which  I  placed  before  my  children  and 
tested  their  worth  by  the  refiner's  fire  of 
bright  eyes  and  interested  faces,  and  which 
I  now  bring  to  you.  Like  Dante,  I  may 
have  to  apologize  for  making  ^' oaten  instead 
of  wheaten  bread ;"  but  if  I  succeed  in 
helping  young  people  to  a  higher  apprecia- 
tion of  the  best  in  literature,  I  shall  be  am- 
ply repaid  for  the  effort  put  forth. 

It  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  the  great  high 
lights  of-  the  world's  literature  are  far  above 
the  comprehension  of  our  children ;  that 
Homer,  Aeschylus  and  Plato,  Dante,  Chau- 
cer and  Milton,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  cannot 
be  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  -aver- 
age  mind,  that  they  belong  to  the  realm  of 
the  higher  studies  of  the  college  graduate, 
that  these  great  masters  who  have  shaped 
the  world's  thought  do  not  touch  our  times, 
and  have  said  nothing  for  our  children. 
What  1  our  children  read  Homer  or  Dante? 
Absurd !  Such  has  been  the  feeling :  but, 
fellow  teachers,  there  is  music  in  the  air, 
and  our  little  ones  are  listening.     It  is  as 
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yet  but  a  murmur,  but  it  is  coming,  sweeter 
and  fuller.  I  hear  it  in  the  ages  past,  sung 
amid  the  ice  trimmed  mountains  of  Scandi- 
navia, and  gathered  into  full  harmony  in  the 
''  Niebelungen  Lied."  I  hear  it,  in  broken 
strains,  sung  from  sea  girt  Hellas,  gathered 
into  harmony  by  the  ''Blind  Bard."  I 
hear  it,  made  still  more  musical,  and  sung, 
a  little  later,  from  the  hills  of  Rome.  Il- 
luminated by  the  cross  of  Christ,  I  hear  it 
again,  a  thousand  years  later,  from  the  City 
of  Flowers.  Tempered  and  softened  by  the 
light  of  Christian  thought,  I  hear  it  still 
again  from  the  island  kingdom,  sung  once 
more  in  the  darkness.  Again,  across  the 
sea,  these  songs  of  distant  ages  come  to  our 
land,  and  break  forth  in  still  more  finished 
strains,  in  Hawthorne  and  Lowell.  We 
welcome  the  coming.  We  believe  in  the 
song.  There  is  so  much  that  is  beautiful  in 
it;  so  much  that  appeals  to  child  life,  so 
much  of  creative  fancy  to  uplift  the  hearts 
of  little  ones  to  God,  and,  withal,  so  much 
to  interest  and  refine  the  thoughtful  mind. 

We  believe  in  the  myths  for  children. 
What  would  the  child  world  be  without  its 
Christmas  with  its  Santa  Claus  and  sacred 
associations?  And  yet,  Santa  Claus  is  a 
myth,  and  only  in  legend  do  we  learn  that 
this  gladdest  day  in  all  the  year  for  our  lit- 
tle ones,  is  the  birthday  of  our  Saviour.  So 
with  many  things  that  our  little  ones  love. 

We  believe  in  the  fairy  tale.  "Every 
man's  life  is  a  fairy  tale,  written  by  God's 
finger,"  and  our  "Cinderella"  and  "Rum- 
pelstilzchen,"  and  our  "Sleeping  Beauty," 
bring  happiness  to  the  child-side  of  every 
manly  heart. 

We  believe  in  Homer  and  the  Greek  clas- 
sics for  children.  The  song  of  the  Ilaid  is 
from  the  childhood  of  the  world's  literature, 
and  its  melodies  are  sweet  to  children. 

We  believe  in  giving  our  young  people 
the  strong  food  of  Virgil,  and  the  Latin 
classics,  written  in  the  hush  of  the  world's 
history,  when  men,  no  longer  engaged  in 
war,  had  time  to  think.  Why  should  we 
withhold  from  our  children  the  products  of 
this  age  of  thought  ? 

We  believe,  finally,  in  giving  our  children 
some  idea  of  the  great  works  of  more  mod- 
ern times,  "Faust,"  "The  Divine  Com- 
edy," "Paradise  Lost  and  Regained,"  as 
well  as  Shakespeare  and  the  strong  works  of 
our  own  times. 

To  be  a  little  more  explicit  and  practical 
about  all  this :  What  child  will  not  be  in- 
terested in  the  beautiful  "Aurora"  as  she 
steps  forth  from  the  palace  of  the  sun  and 
opens  the  cloud-gates  of  the  morning  with 


her  "  rosy-tipped  fingers?"  (I  know  a  little 
three- year  old  who  frequently  teases  her 
papa  for  the  story  of  the  "^«^A"  "^^- 
wodah.^*^  How  bright  the  eyes  will  grow 
as  the  dazzling  chariot  of  Helios,  attended 
by  the  Hours,  drawn  by  the  milk-white 
steeds  in  golden  harness,  and  breathing  fire, 
passes  through  the  dawn  gate,  and  pursues 
its  restless  course  among  the  dragons  of  the 
sky,  and  rests  in  a  sea  of  glory  at  eventide. 
How  little  hearts  will  soften  and  little  eyes 
grow  moistened  till  the  tear-drops  fall  as 
they  listen  to  the  story  of  Phaeton,  who, 
taunted  by  his  mates,  fled  to  his  father,  the 
rightful  protector  of  every  boy,  and  asked  to 
drive  his  chariot  for  a  single  day  and  prove 
himself  a  worthy  son  by  doing  a  god-like 
act.  How  the  father,  knowing  the  danger, 
sought  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose, 
but  having  promised,  finally  permitted  the 
headstrong  boy  to  take  the  reins,  and  how 
he  met  disaster  and  death.  Such  a  tale 
touches  young  life  to  the  quick  and  teaches 
many  valuable  lessons.  And  then,  there  is 
the  mischievous  little  Hermes,  with  his 
Lyre  J  whioh,  with  a  slight  change  in  spell- 
ing, might  be  descriptive  of  the  little  god 
himself — why,  the  air  is  full  of  him.  The 
hurricane,  and  the  storm  cloud,  as  well  as 
the  soft  breezes  of  a  summer  day,  suggest 
his  presence.  I  have  seen  children  laugh 
themselves  tired  at  the  thought  of  the  tre- 
mendous sneeze  of  the  little  day-old  god, 
which  nearly  frightened  Phoebus  out  of  his 
wits. 

Cupid,  with  his  golden  and  leaden  tip- 
ped arrows,  never  grows  old  to  children, 
and  associated  with  Puck  and  the  Brownies, 
forms  a  most  interesting  series  of  studies. 

How  the  faces  will  grow  serious  and 
thoughtful  as,  a  little  later,  they  read  the 
story  of  Prometheus,  that  crowning  myth, 
and  learn  how,  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  a 
heathen  god  suffered  through  untold  ages ; 
and  with  what  delight  will  this  character  be 
followed  through  Aeschylus,  Goethe,  Shel- 
ley, Longfellow,  and  Lowell — and  thus  we 
bring  you  again  to  the  thought,  that  while 
this  kind  of  work  in  literature  delights 
children,  it  is  worthy  the  attention  of  more 
mature  minds. 

"  O,  Solon,  you  Greeks  are  always 
young.  There  is  not  an  old  man  among 
you,"  said  the  Egyptian  priest.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  key  to  the  remarkable  adaptation 
of  many  parts  of  Homer  to  the  young. 
Certain  it  is,  that  children  from  the  fourtn 
grade  up,  will  listen  with  untiring  interest  to 
these  stories.  The  wedding  feast  of  Thetis, 
which  leads  up  to  the  wonderful  story  of 
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Troy,  secures  attention  at  once.  Eros, 
with  her  golden  apple  of  discord,  thrown 
among  the  wedding  guests — ^and  the  contest 
for  heauty  hy  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus,  in 
which  the  latter  triumphs,  alwa}s  attracts. 
So  story  after  story  may  be  told.  **Iphi- 
genia,"  the  **  Heroic  Deeds  of  Diomcdes," 
the  "Night  Spies,"  the  "Wooden  Horse," 
*'  Laoccon,  "  the  aged  Priam  pleading  for 
the  body  of  his  son  Hector,  the  "Visit  to 
Hades,"  the  "Cyclops,"  the  "Sirens," 
**  Circe"  and  her  Palace,  the  pathetic  scene 
in  which  the  dog  Argus  recognizes  his  mas- 
ter through  all  disguises,  and  then  dies — 
these,  and  many  others,  may  be  told  in  the 
earlier  years.  These  may  be  followed  by 
the  entire  story  briefly  told,  and  a  little 
later,  again,  with  frequent  free  translations, 
and  in  higher  grades  by  the  reading  of  the 
text  almost  entire,  and  finally,  if  kind  Prov- 
idence permits,  in  the  high  school  and  col- 
lege, by  the  story  in  Greek.  Nor  must  we 
forget  to  make  frequent  character  studies  all 
along  the  line.  The  Homeric  characters 
are  well  worth  a  boy's  attention,  since  such 
men  as  Alexander  and  Napoleon  drew  from 
them  the  inspiration  which  made  them  the 
conquerors  of  the  world,  and,  though 
Greek  and  Trojan  contend  no  more  in  bat- 
tle on  the  windy  plains  of  Troy,  Helen 
looks  out  upon  us  from  the  page  of  Homer, 
divinely  fresh  and  radiant  as  when  her 
"fair  face  launch'd  a  thousand  ships  and 
fired  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium."  Andro- 
mache and  Penelope  have  always  remained 
beacon  li|;hts  of  domestic  purity  and  faith- 
fulness, while  Nausica  stands  for  all  that  is 
sweet  and  beautiful  in  young  womanhood. 
Our  girls  may  wisely  study  these  characters. 

There  are  many  beautiful  things  in  Euri- 
pides which  will  furnish  food  for  thought, 
while  children  will  laugh  over  the  "Clouds," 
the  "Birds"  and  the  "  Wasps"  of  Aristo- 
phanes.  "Antigone"  and  "Philoctetes," 
are  within  the  child's  comprehension,  from 
"Sophoclfs."  The  latter  may  be  read  in 
connection  with  Enoch  Arden.  • '  Oedipus, ' ' 
from  the  same  author,  may  be  made  a  sea 
study.  The  storm  scene  may  be  compared 
with  that  in  Virgil,  and  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  thunder  storm  in  the  Bible, 
F^lm  29.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  greatest 
writer  of  the  age,  Aeschylus,  whose  "Pro- 
metheus" and  "The  Persians"  have  been 
the  admiration  of  all. 

Virgil,  passing  now  to  another  age,  may 
be  treated  much  as  Homer ;  and  as  minor 
studies,  Ovid's  "Metamorphosis"  and  Lu- 
cian's  "Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  are  ap- 
propriate.    What  Don  Quixote  was  to  chiv- 


alry, Lucian  was  to  heathen  worship.  Homer 
struck  the  first  blow  at  the  Classical  Deities 
when  he  made  them  do  clumsy  work  in  the 
Iliad,  but  Lucian  laughed  them  out  of  exist- 
ence. Then  says  Fraser,  "when  we  are 
dull  and  want  to  laugh,  ring  the  bell  for 
Aristophanes  and  Lucian." 

But  I  must  not  linger  long  here.  A 
thousand  years  pass,  and  there  comes 
another  period  of  literary  culture,  with  one 
towering  light  set  in  a  diadem  of  flowers. 
That  towering  light  is  the  great  Italian  mas- 
ter, Dante.  What !  Can  our  children 
find  anything  to  interest  them  in  Dante? 
Why,  I  have  never  been  able  to  interest 
myself  in  Dante,  says  one.  All  of  which 
may  be  true,  friends,  and  yet  I  have  the 
audacity  to  stand  before  you  to-day,  with 
the  assertion,  that  the  "  Divine  Comedy" 
with  its  three-fold  divisions,  the  Inferno, 
Purgatorio,  and  Paradiso,  each  ending  with 
its  hand  uplifted  toward  the  stars,  can  be 
made  very  attractive  to  children  from  the 
sixth  grade  up.  It  is  a  wonderful  work, 
well  worthy  its  name,  full  of  power  and 
beauty.  It  is  work  of  the  most  finished  art, 
wrought  by  a  skillful  hand.  It  covers  the 
whole  field  of  poetic  imagination — from  the 
most  grotesque  and  horrible  in  the  Inferno, 
through  mediocy  in  Purgatorio,  to  the  most 
beautiful  of  which  the  mind  can  conceive  in 
the  Paradiso.  It  is  full  of  profound  and 
misty  sayings;  full  of  double  meanings  and 
dark  utterances;  a  work  for  profound  and 
scholarly  minds,  and  yet,  withal,  full  of  en- 
nobling thoughts  and  attractive  scenes  and 
lessons,  which  are  entirely  within  the  com- 
prehension of  our  children.  Let  them  taste 
these  great  thoughts.  Let  us  give  them  a 
view  of  this  great  work  of  art.  How  vividly 
in  our  memory  is  pictured  the  beautiful 
child  Beatrice,  in  her  crimson  robe,  as  the 
boy  Dante  first  met  her.  Of  course  the 
boyish  heart  went  out  to  her.  How  chaste 
and  sweet  the  young  girl  of  eighteen,  this 
time  in  ro1)es  of  spotless' white.  Of  course 
the  impression  made  could  never  be  effaced. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  pure,  sweet  girl  in 
her  beauty  of  crimson  and  white  became  the 
inspiration  of  his  life ;  that  henceforth  the 
burden  of  his  thought  was  to  place  her 
where  never  woman  was  placed  before,  and 
to  render  her  name  immortal?  That  love 
never  spoken,  that  early  death,  that  silent 
life  purpose,  that  strange,  mysterious  trans- 
formation,  such  as  could  be  worked  out  only 
by  a  mind  like  Dante's,  of  a  beautiful  soul 
into  the  spirit  of  "philosophy" — how  at- 
tractive to  young  and  old. 

The  plan  of  Dante's  Universe,  with  its 
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"circles  of  hell,"  its  "rivers  of  death," 
its  "clouds  of  fire,"  with  its  "Gate  of  St. 
Peter,"  its  terraces  of  rest,  and  its  terres- 
trial paradise,  with  its  "  Crystalline 
Spheres,"  its  "Lake  of  Light,"  and  its 
"Rose  of  the  Blessed," — what  an  interest- 
ing study  !  And  then  the  journey,  through 
tne  "  dark  woods,"  with  its  "  beasts  of  ter- 
ror," led  by  Virgil,  over  the  "dark  river," 
oared  by  the  grim  Ferryman,  down  through 
the  horrors  of  hell,  up  through  the  peaceful 
regions  of  waiting;  and  purging,  into  the  re- 
volving heavens,  sphere  by  sphere,  led  by 
the  beatific  light  from  the  radiant  face  of 
Beatrice,  into  the  celestial  glories  of  the 
"Empyrean," — what  soul  so  dead  that  it 
will  not  be  quickened  by  such  power  of  de- 
scription, such  wonderful  imagery?  And 
then  the  literary  gems  fiirly  sparkle,  in 
their  beauty  and  brilliancy,  along  the  way. 
From  the  inscription  over  Hell  Gate : 

"  Leave  off  all  hope  all  ye  who  enter  in," 
through  the  description  at  the  Gate  of  St. 
Peter . 

"  Thither  did  we  approach ;  and  the  first  stair 
AVas  marble  white,  so  polished  and  so  smooth, 
I  mirrored  myself  therein  as  I  appear. 
The  second,  tinct  of  deeper  hue  than  perse, 
Was  of  a  calcined  and  uneven  stone, 
Cracked  all  asunder,  lengthwise  and  across.  • 
The  third,  that  uppermost  rests  massively, 
Prophyry,  seemed  to  me,  of  flaming  red. 
As  blood  that  from  a  vein  is  spurting  forth. 
Both  of  his  feet  was  holding  upon  this 
The  angel  of  God,  upon  the  threshold  seated, 
Which  seemed  to  me  a  stone  of  diamond." 

Through  the  "Salute  of  Love,"  and  the 
"Bees"  with  radiant  form,  wings  of  gold, 
and  robes  whiter  than  snow,  and  the 
"snow-white  rose,"  the  yellow  centre  of 
which  is  a  lake  of  light,  and  whose  circum- 
ference would  outgirt  the  sun  : 

« iVnd  Light  I  saw  in  fashion  of  a  river. 
Fulvid  with  its  effulgence  'twixt  two  banks, 
Depicted  with  an  admirable  Sprinfir. 
Out  of  this  river  issued  living  sparks. 
And  all  the  sides  sank  dosvn  into  the  flowers. 
Like  unto  rubies  that  are  set  in  gold." 

Who  shall  say  that  all  this  is  not  of  inter- 
est to  our  school  children  ?  Let  us  see  that 
they  have  opportunity,  through  us,  to  know 
something  of  this  great  work.  Give  them  a 
taste,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  in  time  desire 
to  peruse  and  study  the  entire  poem. 

Probably  the  most  sublime  poem  ever 
written,  is  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost."  I 
would  that  time  would  permit  me  to  speak 
of  its  features  that  I  have  found  attractive 
to  our  older  children.  They  are  there, 
friends;  an  "undisturbed  song  of  sweet  re- 
pose,"  that  only  needs  to  be  awakened 


from  its  slumbers  and  placed  upon  our  ban- 
quet table.  I  would  also  that  I  had  time  to 
speak  of  the  works  of  Chaucer,  Goethe, 
and  Schiller.  These  too  have  a  place 
among  the  young. 

But,  says  some  one,  these  studies  are  not 
American,  and  we  could  study  with  greater 
profit  our  American  authors.  What  is 
American  literature?  Is  Longfellow  an 
American  author?  "The  windows  of 
Longfellow,"  says  Horace  Scudder,  "look 
towards  the  east.  * '  Emerson  ? — ' '  To  under- 
stand Emerson,  one  must  have  a  remote 
view" — ^says  the  same  author:  "Emerson 
gathered  his  best  thoughts  from  Epictetns 
and  Marcus  Aurelius. ' '  Hawthorne  ? — Why, 
our  greatest  prose  writer  of  modern  times 
gathered  his  inspiration  and  received  his^ 
pure  classical  style  from  teachers  thousands 
of  years  old.  What  student  of  Hawthorne 
can  doubt  it  ?  There  are  few  purely  Ameri- 
can authors.  As  it  has  taken  the  accumn- 
lated  experience,  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
all  past  ages  to  make  this  hour  in  America, 
so  it  has  taken  the  literature  of  all  the  past 
and  of  all  nations  to  make  American  litera- 
ture. Then,  finally,  looking  backward  into 
the  ages  past,  and  outward  to  all  nations, 
let  us  present  to  our  children  the  pure  and 
strong  in  our  own  literature. 

Where  shall  thb  work  be  done?  In  con* 
nection  with  all  studies — science,  history, 
geography,  wherever  there  is  a  suggestion  in 
nature.  The  spider  will  suggest  the  story  of 
"Arachne;"  the  Sunflower,  "Clytie;"  the 
orange,  "The  Golden  Apple;"  the  air, 
"  Athena ;"  the  wind,  "  Hermes;"  and  the 
Story  of  "Phaeton,"  Lowell's  "Singing 
Leaves,"  and  Tennyson's  "Talking  Oak  ;*• 
and  so  almost  everything  points  to  some 
literary  gem  or  ancient  story,  which  maf , 
with  the  authors  studied,  be  woven  into 
a  perfect  whole — z,  beautiful  picture  to  be 
hung  in  memory's  halb>  to  shape  the  char- 
acter, beautify  the  life,  and  be  a  joy  forever. 
But,  chiefly,  this  work  must  be  done  in 
connection  with  daily  language  lessons.  A 
slight  experience  tells  me  that  by  following 
this  plan,  our  children  will  in  a  short  time 
gain  a  command  over  their  mother  tongue, 
such  as  they  can  obtain  in  no  other  way. 

But,  friends,  I  have  already. detained  you 
too  long.  I  am  aware  that  I  have  touched 
but  the  border  land  of  this  subject.  Under- 
neath the  surface  is  a  wealth  of  beauty  and 
grandeur,  of  which  we  have  not  dreamed. 
Let  us  take  up  this  work  and  search  for  hid- 
den treasures.  We  shall  be  sure  to  find, 
when  the  dust  shall  have  been  removed, 
I  rare  and  costly  jewels,  which,  purified  and 
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softened  by  Christianity,  may  be  made  to 
sparkle  in  the  light  of  modem  thought. 
Let  us  take  these  jewels,  use  them  discrimi- 
oately  and  wisely,  until  our  young  people 
shall  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  literature, 
as  now  they  do  the  beautiful  in  art,  or  the 
classical  in  music,  and  let  us  not  forget  as 
we  strike  the  chords  of  literature  upon  the 
delicate  harp  of  young  lives,  that 

**  The  tones,  the  living  tones, 
Are  left  forever  in  the  strings." 

Education, 


"FIRST!"* 


BY  HSNRY  DRUMMOND. 


I  HAVE  three  heads  to  give  you.     The 
first  is  "Geography,"  the  second  "  Arth- 
metic."  and  the  third  "Grammar." 

GIOGRAPHY. 

First.  Geography  tells  us  where  to  find 
places.  Where  is  the  kingdom  of  God?  It 
is  said  that  when  a  Prussian  officer  was 
killed  in  the  Franco  Prussian  war,  a  map  of 
France  was  very  often  found  in  his  pocket. 
When  we  wish  to  occupy  a  country,  we 
ought  to  know  its  geography.  Now,  where 
is  the  kingdom  of  God?  A  boy  over  there 
says,  "It  is  in  heaven."  No;  it  is  not  in 
heaven.  Another  boy  says,  "It  is  in  the 
Bible."  No;  it  is  not  in  the  Bible. 
Another  boy  says,  "It  must  be  in  the 
Church."  No;  it  is  not  in  the  Church. 
Heaven  is  only  the  Capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  the  Bible  is  the  Guide-Book  to  it ; 
the  Church  is  the  weekly  Parade  of  those 
who  belong  to  it.  If  you  would  turn  to  the 
seventeenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke  you  will 
fiod  out  where  the  kingdom  of  God  really 
is.  "The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you" 
— within  you.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  in- 
side people, 

I  remember  once  taking  a  walk  by  the  river 
near  where  the  Falls  of  Niagara  are,  when  I 
noticed  a  remarkable  figure  walking  along 
the  river  bank.  I  had  been  some  time  in 
America.     I  had  seen  black  men,  and  red 

*One  Sunday  afternoon  there  assembled  at  the 
Gtj  Hall,  Glai^w,  Scotland,  the  Boys'  Brigade, 
fourteen  hundred  strong,  in  the  presence  of  an  inter- 
ested audience.  Professor  Dmmmond  ascended  the 
platform,  and  after  prayer  had  been  offered,  and  sev- 
eral hymns  had  been  sung,  requested  the  members  to 
turn  to  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  and  read  in 
unison  the  verse,  **  But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  yon."  Afterwards,  all  being  seated, 
Professor  Diummond  proceeded  with  his  address. 


men,  and  yellow  men,  and  white  men; 
black  men,  the  Negroes ;  red  men,  the  In- 
dians ;  yellow  men,  the  Chinese;  white  men, 
the  Americans.  But  this  man  looked  quite 
different  in  his  dress  from  anything  I  had 
ever  seen.  When  he  came  a  little  closer,  I 
saw  he  was  wearing  a  kilt ;  when  he  came  a 
little  nearer  still,  I  saw  that  he  was  dressed 
exactly  like  a  Highland  soldier.  When  he 
came  quite  near,  I  said  to  him,  ^'  What  are 
you  doing  here?"  "Why  should  I  not  be 
here?"  he  said  ;  "don't  you  know  this  is 
British  soil?  When  you  cross  the  river  you 
come  into  Canada."  This  soldier  was 
thousands  of  miles  from  England,  and  yet 
he  was  in  the  kingdom  of  England.  Wher- 
ever there  is  an  English  heart  beating  loyal 
to  the  Queen  of  Britain,  there  is  England. 
Wherever  there  is  a  boy  whose  heart  is  loyal 
to  the  King  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  him. 

What  is  the  kingdom  of  God?  Every 
kingdom  has  its  exports,  its  products.  Go 
down  to  the  river  here,  and  you  will  find 
ships  coming  in  with  cotton ;  you  know  they 
come  from  America.  You  will  find  ships 
with  tea ;  you  know  they  are  from  China. 
Ships  with  wool ;  you  know  they  come  from 
Australia.  Ships  with  sugar;  you  know 
they  come  from  Java.  What  comes  from 
the  kinitdom  of  God  ?  Again  we  must  refer 
to  our  Guide-book.  Turn  to  Romans,  and 
we  shall  find  what  the  kingdom  of  God  is. 
I  will  read  it :  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
righteousness,  peace,  joy" — three  things. 
"The  kingdom  of  God  is  righteousness, 
peace,  joy."  Righteousness  of  course,  is 
just  doing  what  is  right.  Any  bo]!  who 
does  what  is  right  has  the  kingdom  of  God 
within  him.  Any  boy  who,  instead  of  be- 
ing quarrelsome,  lives  at  peace  with  the 
other  boys,  has  the  kingdom  of  God  within 
him.  Any  boy  whose  heart  is  filled  with  joy 
because  he  does  what  is  right,  has  the  king- 
dom of  God  within  him.  The  kingdom  of 
of  God  is  not  going  to  religious  meetings, 
and  hearing  strange  religious  experiences: 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  doing  what  is  right 
— living  at  peace  with  all  men,  being  filled 
with  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Boys,  if  you  are  going  to  be  Christians, 
be  Christians  as  boys,  and  not  as  your 
grandmothers.  A  grandmother  has  to  be  a 
Christian  as  a  grandmother,  and  that  is  the 
right  and  the  beautiful  thing  for  her ;  but  if 
you  cannot  read  your  Bible  by  the  hour  as 
your  grandmother  can,  or  delight  in  meet- 
mgs  as  she  can,  don't  think  you  are  neces- 
sarily a  bad  boy.  When  you  are  your 
grandmother's    age    you    will    have    your 
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grandmother's  kind  of  religion.  Mean- 
time>  be  a  Christian  as  a  boy.  Live  a  boy's 
life.  Do  the  straight  thing ;  seek  the  king- 
dom of  righteousness  and  honor  and  truth. 
Keep  the  peace  with  the  boys  about  you, 
and  be  filled  with  the  joy  of  being  a  loyal, 
and  simple,  and  natural,  and  boy-like  ser- 
vant of  Christ. 

You  can  very  easily  tell  a  house,  or  a 
workshop,  or  an  office  where  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  not  The  first  thing  you  see  in 
that  place  is  that  the  "straight  thing"  is 
not  always  done.  Customers  do  not  get 
fair  play.  You  are  in  danger  of  learning  to 
cheat  and  to  lie.  Better,  a  thousand  times, 
to  starve  than  to  stay  in  a  place  where  you 
cannot  do  what  is  right. 

Or,  when  you  go  into  your  workshop, 
you  find  everybody  sulky,  touchy,  and  ill- 
tempered;  everybody  at  daggers  drawn 
with  everybody  else ;  some  of  the  men  not 
on  speaking  terms  with  some  of  the  others, 
and  the  whole  feel  of  the  place  miserable 
and  unhappy.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not 
there,  for  it  is  peace.  It  is  the  kingdom  of 
the  devil  that  is  anger  and  wrath  and  malice. 

If  you  want  to  get  the  kingdom  of  God 
into  your  workshop,  or  into  your  home,  let 
the  quarreling  be  stopped.  Live  in  peace 
and  harmony  and  brotherliness  with  every 
one.  For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  a  king- 
dom of  brothers.  It  is  a  great  society, 
founded  by  Jesus  Christ,  of  all  the  people 
who  try  to  be  like  Him,  and  live  to  make 
the  world  better  and  sweeter  and  happier. 
Wherever  a  boy  is  trying  to  do  that,  in  the 
house  or  in  the  street,  in  the  workshop  or 
on  thf  baseball  field,  there  is  the  kingdom 
of  God.  And  every  boy,  however  small  or 
obscure  or  poor,  who  is  seeking  that,  is  a 
member  of  it.  You  see  now,  I  hope,  what 
what  the  kingdom  is. 

ARITHMETIC. 

I  pass,  therefore,  to  the  second  head: 
What  was  it?  "Arithmetic."  Are  there 
any  arithmetic  words  in  this  text? 
"Added,"  says  one  boy.  Quite  right, 
added.  What  other  arithmetic  word  ? 
"First."  Yes,  /rj/—"  first,"  "added." 
Now,  don't  you  think  you  could  not  have 
anything  better  to  seek  "first"  than  the 
things  I  have  named — to  do  what  is  right, 
to  live  at  peace,  and  be  always  making 
those  about  you  happy  ?  You  see  at  once 
why  Christ  tells  us  to  ^eek  these  things  first 
— because  they  are  the  best  worth  seeking. 
Do  you  know  anything  better  than  these 
three  things — anything  happier,  purer 
nobler?     If  you  do,  seek  them  first.     But  if 


you  do  not,  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God. 
I  am  not  here  this  afternoon  to  tell  you  to 
be  religious.  You  know  that.  I  am  not 
here  to  tell  you  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God. 
I  have  come  to  tell  you  to  seek  the  kingdom 
of  God  first  First  Not  many  people  do 
that.  They  put  a  little  religion  into  their 
life— once  a  week,  perhaps.  They  might 
almost  as  well  let  it  alone.  It  is  not  worth 
seeking  the  kingdom  of  God  unless  we  seek 
it  first  Suppose  you  take  the  helm  out  of 
a  ship  and  hang  it  over  the  bow,  and  send 
that  ship*  to  sea,  will  it  ever  reach  the  other 
side?  Certainly  not.  It  will  drift  about 
anyhow.  Keep  religion  in  its  place,  and  it 
will  take  you  straight  through  life,  and 
straight  to  your  Father  in  Heaven  when  life 
is  over.  But  if  you  do  not  put  it  in  its  place, 
you  may  as  well  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Religion  out  of  its  place  in  a  human  life  is 
the  most  miserable  thing  in  the  world. 
There  is  nothing  that  requires  so  much  to 
be  kept  in  its  place  as  religion,  and  its  place 
is  what ? — second ?  third ?  "First. "  Boys, 
carry  that  home  with  you  to  Az-y— first  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Make  it  so  tluit  it  will  be 
natural  to  you  to  think  about  that  the  very 
first  thing. 

There  was  a  boy  in  Glasgow  apprenticed  to 
a  gentleman  who  made  telegraphs.  The  gen- 
tleman told  me  this  himself.  One  day  this 
boy  was  up  on  the  top  of  a  four-story  house 
with  a  number  of  men  fixing  up  a  telegraph- 
wire.  The  work  all  but  done.  It  was  get- 
ting late,  and  the  men  said  they  were  going 
away  home,  and  the  boy  was  to  nip  off  the 
ends  of  the  wire  himself.  Before  going  down 
they  told  him  to  be  sure  to  go  back  to  the 
workshop  when  he  had  finished,  with  his  mas- 
ter's tools.  "  Do  not  leave  any  of  them  ly- 
ing about,  whatever  you  do,"  said  the  fore- 
man. The  boy  climbed  up  the  pole  and  be- 
gan to  nip  off  the  ends  of  the  wire.  It  was  a 
very  cold  winter  night,  and  the  dusk  was 
gathering.  He  lost  his  hold  and  fell  upon 
the  slates,  slid  down,  and  then  over  and  over 
to  the  ground  below.  A  clothes  rope, 
stretched  across  the  "green"  on  to  which 
he  was  just  about  to  fall,  caught  him  on  the 
chest  and  broke  his  fall ;  but  the  shock  was 
terrible,  and  he  lay  unconscious  among  some 
clothes  u^on  the  green.  An  old  woman  come 
out :  seeing  her  rope  broken  and  the  clothes 
all  soiled,  thought  the  boy  was  drunk,  shook 
him,  scolded  him,  and  went  for  the  police- 
man. And  the  boy  with  the  shaking  came 
back  to  consciousness,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
got  upon  his  feet.  What  do  you  think  he 
did?  He  staggered,  half  blind,  away  up 
the  stairs.     He  climbed   the  ladder.     He 
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got  on  to  the  roof  of  the  house.  He  gath- 
ered up  his  tools,  put  them  into  his  basket, 
took  them  down,  and  when  he  got  to  the 
ground  again,  fainted  dead  away.  Just  then 
the  policeman  came,  saw  there  was  some- 
thing seriously  wrong,  and  carried  him 
away  to  the  hospital,  where  he  lay  for  some 
time.  I  am  glad  to  say  he  got  better. 
What  was  his  first  thought  at  that  terrible 
moment  ?  His  duty.  He  was  not  thinking 
of  himself;  he  was  thinking  about  his  mas- 
ter.   First,  the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  there  is  another  arithmetic  word. 
What  is  it?  "Added."  There  is  not  one 
boy  here  who  does  not  know  the  difference 
between  addition  and  subtraction.  Now, 
that  is  a  very  important  difference  in  relig- 
ion, because — and  it  is  a  very  strange  thing 
— very  few  people  know  the  difference  when 
they  begin  to  talk  about  religion.  They 
often  tell  boys  that  if  they  seek  the  king- 
dom of  God,  everything  else  is  going  to  be 
subtracted  from  them.  They  tell  them  that 
they  are  going  to  become  gloomy,  miser- 
able, and  will  lose  everything  that  makes  a 
boy's  life  worth  living — that  they  will  have 
to  stop  baseball  and  story  books,  and  be- 
come little  old  men,  and  spend  all  their 
time  in  going  to  meetings  and  in  singing 
hymns.  Now,  that  is  not  true.  Christ 
never  said  anything  like  that.  Christ  says 
-we  are  to  *'seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God," 
and  everything  else  worth  having  is  to  be 
added  unto  us.  If  there  is  anything  I  would 
like  you  to  take  away  with  you  this  after- 
noon, it  is  these  two  arithmetic  words — 
-''first"  and  "added."  I  do  not  mean  by 
added  that  if  you  become  religious  you  are 
all  going  to  become  rich.  Here  is  a  boy 
who,  in  sweeping  out  the  shop  to  morrow 
morning,  finds  sixpence  lying  among  the 
orange-boxes.  Well,  nobody  has  missed  it. 
He  puts  it  in  his  pocket,  and  it  begins  to 
bum  a  hole  there.  By  breakfast-time  he 
wishes  that  sixpence  were  in  his  master's 
pocket.  And  by  and  by  he  goes  to  his  mas- 
ter. He  says  (to  himself^  and  not  to  his 
master),  "I  was  at  the  Boys*  Brigade  yes- 
terday, and  I  was  to  seek  first  that  which 
was  right."  Then  he  says  to  his  master, 
"Please  sir,  here  is  sixpence  that  I  found 
upon  the  floor."  The  master  puts  it  in  the 
*•  till. ' '  What  has  the  boy  got  in  his  pocket  ? 
2^othing;  but  he  has  got  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  his  heart.  He  has  laid  up  treasure  in 
Heaven,  which  is  of  infinitely  more  worth 
than  sixpence.  Now,  that  boy  does  not 
find  a  shilling  on  his  way  home.  I  have 
known  that  happen,  but  that  is  not  what  is 
imeant  by   "adding."     It  does  not  mean 


that  God  is  going  to  pay  him  in  his  own 
coin,  for  he  pays  in  better  coin. 

Yet  I  remember  once  hearing  of  a  boy 
who  was  paid  in  both  ways.  He  was  very, 
very  poor.  He  lived  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  his  mother  said  to  him  one  day  that  he 
must  go  into  the  great  city  and  start  in  busi- 
ness, and  she  took  his  coat  and  cut  it  open 
and  sewed  between  the  lining  and  the  coat 
forty  golden  dinars,  which  she  had  saved  up 
for  many  years  to  start  him  in  life.  She 
told  him  to  take  care  of  robbers  as  he  went 
across  the  desert  \  and  as  he  was  going  out 
of  the  door  she  said:  "My  boy,  I  have 
two  words  for  you — '  Fear  God,  and  never 
tell  a  lie.*  "  The  boy  started  off,  and  to- 
ward evening  he  saw  glittering  in  the  dis- 
tance the  minarets  of  the  great  city,  but  be- 
tween the  city  and  himself  he  saw  a  cloud 
of  dust ;  it  came  nearer ;  presently  he  saw 
that  it  was  a  band  of  robbers.  One  of  the 
robbers  left  the  rest  and  rode  toward  him, 
and  said:  "Boy,  what  have  you  got?" 
And  the  boy  looked  him  in  the  face  and 
said :  "I  have  forty  golden  dinars  sewed 
up  in  my  coat."  And  the  robber  laughed 
and  wheeled  round  his  horse  and  went  away 
back.  He  would  not  believe  the  boy. 
Presently  another  robber  came,  and  he  said : 
"Boy,  what  have  you  got?"  "Forty  di- 
nars sewed  up  in  my  coat."  The  robber 
said:  "The  boy  is  a  fool,"  and  wheeled 
his  horse  and  rode  away  back.  By  and  by 
the  robber  captain  came,  and  he  said : 
"  Boy,  what  have  you  got ?"  "I  have  forty 
golden  dinars  sewed  up  in  my  coat."  And 
the  robber  dismounted  and  put  his  hand 
over  the  boy's  breast,  felt  something  round, 
counted  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  till  he 
counted  out  the  forty  golden  coins.  He 
looked  the  boy  in  the  face,  and  said: 
"Why  did  you  tell  me  that?".  The  boy 
said :  "  Because  of  God  and  my  mother." 
And  the  robber  leaned  on  his  spear  and 
thought,  and  said  :  "  Wait  a  moment." 
He  mounted  his  horse,  rode  back  to  the 
rest  of  the  robbers,  and  came  back  in  about 
five  minutes  with  his  dress  changed.  >  This 
time  he  looked  not  like  a  robber,  but  like  a 
merchant.  He  took  the  boy  up  on  his 
horse  and  said :  "  My  boy,  I  have  long 
wanted  to  do  some  thing  for  my  God  and 
for  my  mother,  and  I  have  this  moment  re- 
nounced my  robber's  life.  I  am  also  a  mer- 
chant. I  have  a  large  business  house  in  the 
city.  I  want  you  to  come  and  live  with 
me,  to  teach  me  about  your  God ;  and  you 
will  be  rich,  and  your  mother  some  day 
will  come  and  live  with  us."<6And  the 
story  went  on  to  say  that  it  all  *  happened. 
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By  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  all 
these  things  were  added  unto  him. 

Boys,  banish  for  ever  from  your  minds 
the  idea  that  religion  is  subtraction.  It 
does  not  tell  us  to  give  things  up,  but  rather 
gives  us  something  so  much  better  that  they 
give  themselves  up.  When  you  see  a  boy 
on  the  street  whipping  a  top,  you  know, 
perhaps,  that  you  could  not  make  that  boy 
happier  than  by  giving  him  a  top,  a  whip, 
and  half  an  hour  to  whip  it.  But  next 
birthday,  when  he  looks  back,  he  says, 
''What  a  goose  I  was  last  year  to  be  de- 
lighted with  a  top ;  what  I  want  now  is  a 
base- ball  bat."  When  he  becomes  an  old 
man  he  does  not  care  in  the  least  for  a  base- 
ball bat ;  he  wants  rest,  and  a  snug  fire- 
side, and  a  newspaper  every  day.  He  won- 
ders how  he  could  ever  have  taken  up  his 
thoughts  with  base-ball  bats  and  whipping- 
tops.  Now,  when  a  boy  becomes  a  Christ- 
ian, he  grows  out  of  the  evil  things  one  by 
one — that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  really  evil — 
which  he  used  to  set  his  heart  upon  (of 
course  I  do  not  mean  baseball  bats,  for  they 
are  not  evils);  and  so  instead  of  telling 
people  to  give  up  things,  we  are  safer  to  tell 
them  to  "seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,*' 
and  then  they  will  get  new  things  and  better 
things,  and  the  old  things  will  drop  off  of 
themselves.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
"new heart."  It  means  that  God  puts  into 
us  new  thoughts  and  new  wishes,  and  we  be- 
come quite  different  boys. 

GRAMMAR. 

Lastly,  and  very  shortly.  What  was  the 
third  head?  "Grammar."  Right:  Gram- 
mar, Now,  I  require  a  clever  boy  to  an- 
swer the  next  question.  What  is  the  verb? 
"Seek."  Very  good:  "Seek."  What 
mood  is  it  in?  "Imperative  mood." 
What  does  that  mean?  "Command." 
You  boys  of  the  Boys'  Brigade  know  what 
commands  are.  What  is  the  soldier's  first 
lesson  ?  "  Obedience. ' '  Have  you  obeyed 
this  command  ?  Remember  the  imperative 
mood  of  these  words,  "  Seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God."  This  is  the  command  of 
your  King.  It  must  be  done.  I  have  been 
trying  to  show  you  what  a  splendid  thing  it 
is ;  what  a  reasonable  thing  it  is ;  what  a 
happy  thing  it  is;  but  beyond  all  these 
reasons  it  is  a  thing  that  must  be  done,  be- 
cause we  are  commanded  to  do  it  by  our 
Captain.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  things 
about  the  Boys'  Brigade  that  it  always  ap- 
peals to  Christ  as  its  highest  Ofiicer,  and 
takes  its  commands  from  Him.     Now,  there 


is  His  command  to  seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Have  you  done  it?  "Well,"  I 
know  some  boys  will  say,  "  we  are  going  to 
have  a  good  time,  enjoy  life,  and  then  we 
are  going  to  seek — hist — the  kingdom  of 
God."  Now  that  is  mean;  it  is  nothing 
else  than  mean  for  a  boy  to  take  all  the 
good  gifts  that  God  has  given  him,  and  then 
give  Him  nothing  back  in  return  but  hi& 
wasted  life. 

God  wants  boys'  lives^  not  only  their 
souls.  It  is  for  active  service  soldiers  are 
drilled  and  trained  and  fed  and  armed. 
That  is  why  you  and  I  are  in  the  world  at 
all — not  to  prepare  to  go  out  of  it  some 
day ;  but  to  serve  God  actively  in  it  now. 
It  is  monstrous  and  shameful  and  cowardly 
to  talk  of  seeking  the  kingdom  last.  It  is 
shirking  duty,  abandoning  one's  rightful 
post,  playing  into  the  enemy's  hand  by 
doing  nothing  to  turn  his  flank.  Every 
hour  a  kingdom  is  coming  in  your  heart,  in 
your  home,  in  the  world  near  you,  be  it 
a  kingdom  of  darkness  or  a  kingdom  of 
light.  You  are  placed  where  you  are,  in  a 
particular  business,  in  a  particular  street,  to 
help  on  there  the  kingdom  of  God.  You 
cannot  do  that  when  you  are  old  and  ready 
to  die.  By  that  time  your  companions  will 
have  fought  their  fight,  and  lost  or  won. 
If  they  lose,  will  you  not  be  sorry  that  you 
did  not  help  them?  Will  you  not  regret 
that  only  at  the  last  you  helped  the  kingdom 
of  God  ?  Perhaps  you  will  not  able  to  do  it 
then.  And  then  your  life  has  been  lost  in- 
deed. 

Very  few  people  have  the  opportunity  to* 
seek  the  kingdom  of  God  at  the  end. 
Christ,  knowing  all  that,  knowing  that  re- 
ligion was  a  thing  for  our  life,  not  merely 
for  our  death-bed,  has  laid  this  command 
upon  us  now :  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God."  I  am  going  to  leave  you  with  this 
text  itself.  Every  Brigade  boy  in  the  world 
should  obey  it. 

Boys,  before  you  go  to  work  to-morrow,, 
before  you  go  to  sleep  to-night,  before  yon 
go  to  the  Sunday-school  this  afternoon,  be- 
fore you  go  out  of  the  door  of  the  City 
[  Hall,  resolve  that,  God  helping  you,  you 
are  going  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Perhaps  some  boys  here  are  deserters ;  they 
began  once  before  to  serve  Christ,  and  they 
deserted.  Come  back  again,  come  back 
again  to-day.  Others  have  never  enlisted 
at  all.  Will  you  not  do  it  now !  You  are 
old  enough  to  decide.  And  the  grandest 
moment  of  a  boy's  life  is  that  moment  wheD 
he  decides  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God. 
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TRAINING  FOR  SELF-RELIANCE.* 


OF  all  the  elements  of  success  none  is 
more  vital  than  self  reliance.  The 
spirit  of  self-help  is  the  root  of  all  genuine 
growth  in  the  individual;  and  exhibited  in 
the  lives  of  many,  it  constitutes  the  true 
source  of  national  vigor  and  strength. 
"Help  yourself  and  Heaven  will  help  you/' 
should  be  the  motto  of  every  one  who  would 
become  useful  in  the  world  or  carve  his  way 
to  honor  and  wealth.  It  is  often  a  dire 
curse  for  a  young  man  or  woman  to  be  the 
recipient  of  charity,  to  lean  while  character 
is  forming  wholly  upon  others  for  support. 

He  who  begins  with  crutches  will  usually 
end  with  crutches.  Help  from  without  is 
often  enfeebling  in  its  effects,  but  help  from 
within  always  invigorates.  He  who  dares 
not  follow  his  own  independent  judgment, 
but  runs  perpetually  to  others  for  advice,  be- 
comes at  last  a  moral  weakling  and  an  in- 
tellectual dwarf.  Such  an  one  has  no  self 
within  him  and  believes  in  no  self  within, 
but  goes  to  others  and  entreats  of  them,  one 
after  another,  to  lend  him  theirs.  It  is  said 
that  a  lobster,  when  left  high  and  dry 
among  the  rocks,  has  not  instinct  and  en- 
ergy enough  to  work  his  way  back  to  the 
sea,  but  waits  for  the  sea  to  come  to  him. 
If  it  does  not  come,  he  remains  where  he  is 
and  dies,  although  the  slightest  effort  would 
enable  him  to  reach  the  waves,  which  are 
perhaps  tossing  and  tumbling  within  a  yard 
of  him.  The  world  is  full  of  human  lob- 
sters,— ^men  stranded  on  the  rocks  of  busi- 
ness, who,  instead  of  putting  forth  their  own 
energies,  are  waiting  for  some  grand  billow 
of  good  fortune  to  set  them  afloat. 

There  are  many  young  men  of  vivid  im- 
aginations, who,  instead  of  carrying  their 
own  burdens,  are  always  dreaming  of  some 
one  coming  to  give  them  "a  lift."  One  of 
their  common  excuses  for  not  improving 
their  talents,  is,  that  they  are  poor,  and 
have  no  means  of  acquiring  an  education 
and  no  rich  or  influential  friends  to  assist 
them  in  life.  Young  man  1  you  need  no  as- 
sistance, if  you  have  the  will  and  resolution 
which  you  ought  to  posiess,  and  that  manly 
Klf*reliance  which  is  indispensable  to  suc- 
dess  in  every  department  of  life. 

God  never  intended  that  strong,  inde- 
pendent beings  should  be  reared  by  cling- 
ing to  others  for  support  like  the  ivy  to  the 
oak.  The  difficulties,  hardships  and  trials 
of  life — the  obstacles  one  encounters  on  the 

♦Read  by  Miss  S.  Fahrenbach,  at  New  Holland 
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road  to  fortune,  are  positive  blessings* 
They  knit  the  muscles  more  firmly  and  teacb 
sell-reliance,  just  as  by  wrestling  with  an 
athlete,  we  increase  our  own  strength  and 
learn  the  secret  of  his  skill.  Nothing  in- 
deed can  be  more  unwise  than  the  anxiety 
of  parents  to  accumulate  property  for  the 
support  of  their  children  after  their  own 
death.  Many  a  father  toils  hard  and  pain- 
fully economizes,  that  he  may  leave  means 
enough  to  give  his  children  <'a  start  in  the 
world,"  when,  were  he  their  worst  enemy, 
h^  could  hardly  adopt  a  surer  means  of 
keeping  them  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  It  is 
a  proverb,  that  "rich  young  men,  who  be- 
gin their  fortunes  where  their  fathers  left 
off,  leave  off  where  their  fathers  began.*' 
The  only  money  which  usually  benefits  a 
man  is  that  which  he  has  himself  earned. 
The  sons  of  the  rich,  who  were  dandled  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  whose  path  was  smoothed 
for  them  at  every  step,  who  were  never  for 
an  instant  compelled  to  fight  against  the 
armed  resistance  of  misfortune,  penury  and 
wrong,  seldom  reach  the  top  of  the  ladder. 

To  counteract  this  tendency  of  well-to-do 
parents  to  neglect  the  culture  of  the  self-re- 
liant quality  in  their  children,  the  teacher 
must  be  ever  on  the  alert  for  opportunities 
to  throw  little  duties  and  responsibilities 
upon  them,  that  they  will  readily  and  hap- 
pily assume.  Our  teacher  said  generously 
of  another :  •*  They  are  always  so  glad  to 
get  her  pupils  in  the  high  school, "  "  Why  ?* ' 
was  asked.  ''  Because,  if  they  do  not  happen 
to  know  a  thing,  they  know  just  how  to  go  to 
work  to  find  it  out  for  themselves,"  was  the 
reply.  What  praise  for  the  work  of  a  teacher! 
Not  that  her  classes  came  up  to  the  high 
school  bringing  along  a  meaningless  row  of 
statistics;  not  that  they  excelled  in  glib  re- 
citations or  ability  "  to  show  off,"  but  that 
they  had  acquired  the  power  quietly  to 
search  for  themselves  and  to  find  the  neces- 
sary steps  that  might  be  hidden  away  in  the 
upward  path  of  learning.  .  That  teacher  had 
builded  for  the  lasting  good  of  her  pupils 
far  better  than  she  can  ever  know.  It  is 
like  trying  to  trace  the  effect  of  one  wave 
upon  another  to  attempt  to  estimate  the 
benefit  which  the  influence  of  one  self-re- 
liant pupil  will  have  upon  some  other,  and 
that  one  upon  still  another,  and  so  on  all 
the  way  through  life. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  higher  grades  that 
this  training  can  be  given.  Though  much 
can  be  done  even  there  to  remedy  the 
wrongs  and  omissions  of  early  teaching, 
yet  it  is  in  the  very  earliest  school  life  that 
the  formation  of  the  habit  of  self-reliance 
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should  begin.  Into  the  lowest  primary 
room  come  the  little  children,  who,  in  all 
probability,  have  never  been  taught  to  de- 
pend upon  themselves  for  anything.  Parental 
affection  and  care  are  mistakenly  shown  in 
doing  for  the  little  ones  the  very  things  they 
need  to  do  for  themselves.  It  seems  seldom 
to  occur  to  parents  that  training  in  care  and 
responsibility  should  begin  as  soon  as  the 
child  can  walk  or  understand  requests.  A 
lecturer  before  a  **  Mothers*  Club"  recently 
brought  upon  himself  the  indignation  of  the 
whole  audience,  by  insisting  that  the  child 
should  never  leave  its  playthings  till  it  had 
picked  them  up  in  an  orderly  fashion,  even 
if  it  were  not  old  enough  to  put  them  away. 
*•  Teach  your  children  to  shut  the  door  after 
them,  even  if  you  have  to  help  them  to 
stand  while  they  are  doing  it,''  was  his 
parting  injunction  as  he  bowed  himself 
away  from  the  platform.  If  such  habits  had 
been  early  ingrained  into  the  children  at 
home,  primary  teachers  would  find  the  first 
school  year  one  of  far  less  difficulty  than 
now. 

The  temptation  to  help  children  by  doing 
for  them  that  which  they  need  to  do  for 
themselves,  is  well-nigh  irresistible.  "It 
will  take  them  so  long,"  answers  the  anx- 
ious teacher,  "and  1  have  no  time  to  wait 
for  them."  The  analogy  between  the  train- 
ing of  the  physical  and  the  mental  powers 
cannot  be  forgotten  by  the  teacher  for  one 
instant,  or  the  over-weening  desire  to  help 
to  "  rush  things,"  to  have  a  "  good-looking 
school"  will  entirely  defeat  the  true  end  for 
which  all  schools  exist.  Muscles  increase 
in  size  and  strength  because  they  are  used. 
Power  to  walk,  run  and  jump  is  gained 
because  the  child  does  these  things  for 
himself.  Self-reliance  will  grow  when  it  is 
exercised,  and  in  no  other  way.  The  be- 
lief that  somehow  and  some  time  the  child 
who  is  "done  for"  all  its  early  years  to 
the  ruination  point,  will  suddenly  take  on 
strength,  energy  and  independent  action,  is 
as  absurd  as  that  an  ever- tended  shrub  kept 
from  the  air  and  sunlight  for  fear  of  injury 
will,  in  some  mysterious  way,  grow  into  a 
magnificent  tree.  "What  is  sown  will  also 
be  reaped,"  is  a  law  of  nature  that  is  piti- 
less in  its  inexorable  results. 

There  are  many  persons  who  are  always 
looking  to  government,  to  reform  societies, 
to  improved  educational  institutions  —  to 
anything  and  everything  but  their  own  hands 
and  brains — to  better  their  condition  and 
make  their  life-journey  easy.  Even  the  best 
institutions  can  give  a  man  no  active  help. 
Perhaps  the  utmost  they  can  do  is  to  leave 


him  free  to  develop  himself  and  improve  his 
individual  condition.  But  in  all  times,  men 
have  been  prone  to  believe  that  their  well- 
being  was  to  be  secured  by  means  of  insti- 
tutions rather  than  by  their  own  conduct. 
But  no  laws  which  the  wit  of  man  can 
devise  can  make  the  idle  industrious,  the 
thriftless  provident,  or  the  drunken  sober. 
Even  when  men  are  born  to  wealth  and 
high  social  position,  any  solid  reputation 
which  they  may  individually  achieve  is 
only  attained  by  energetic  application ;  for 
though  an  inheritance  of  acres  may  be  be- 
queathed, not  so  the  inheritance  of  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom.  The  knowledge  and 
experience  which  produce  wisdom  can  only 
become  a  man's  individual  possession  and 
property  by  his  own  free  action,  and  it  is 
as  futile  to  expect  these  without  laborious, 
painstaking  effort,  as  it  is  to  hope  to  gather 
a  harvest  where  the  seed  has  not  been  sown. 


OUR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


AN   ADDRESS    DELIVERED    BY    H.    L.    DTFFEN- 
BACH  AT  HOWARD,  PA.,    IN  1855. 


TEACHERS  and  friends  of  education  at 
Howard  and  a  few  other  districts  were 
not  fully  satisfied  with  their  progress,  al- 
though they  had  outgrown  all  that  was  an- 
ticipated by  the  Legislature  in  1834.  Peti- 
tions were  quite  numerously  signed  for  the 
election  of  County  Superintendents,  and  in 
fact  suggesting  an  entire  revision  of  the 
school  law.  The  Legislature  was  slow  to 
act  upon  these  suggestive  petitions,  as  some 
states,  notably  New  York,  had  passed  laws 
providing  for  the  same  measure  we  were 
asking  for,  in  which  case  it  was  admitted 
that  these  officials  became  book  agents  for 
the  numerous  publishing  companies,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  schools.  Pennsylvan- 
ians  were  ready,  as  they  always  were,  to 
make  haste  slowly,  and  to  profit  by  the 
blunders  of  the  people  of  other  states. 
Slow,  but  considerate  and  cautious,  there 
has  been  no  occasion  for  a  retrograde 
movement,  on  the  part  of  the  Pennsylvan- 
ians. 

District  institutes,  notably  those  of  Harris 
School  District,  suggested  the  formation  of 
the  Centre  County  Institute.  For  interest- 
ing information  the  reader  is  referred  to  The 
Pennsylvania  School  journal ^  Vol.  i,  page 
35 9»  where  he  will  find  the  history  of  this 
institution  and  the  first  practical  session  in 
December  1852,  at  Mechanicsburg,  now 
Mount  Eagle.     Those  who  look  upon  the 
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institutes  referred  to  as  of  but  little  account, 
would  do  well  to  consider  an  article  by  the 
Euitor  of  The  School  journal ^  Vol.  i,  page 
226,  on  the  subject  of  Teachers'  Institutes, 
written  forty  years  ago. 

The  session  of  the  Institute,  above  re- 
ferred to,  became  the  rallying  point  for  the 
future  of  Centre  county,  and  caused  Insti- 
tutes in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Clinton 
and  Huntingdon.  Soon  they  became  com- 
mon  in  most  other  counties. 

As  early  as  1849  ^  second-class  teacher  at 
Howard  was  solicited  by  the  late  H.  T. 
Beardsley,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Lock 
Haven  School  Board,  to  take  charge  of  the 
public  school  in  the  Academy  at  Lock 
Haven.  This  is  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion to  indicate  the  reputation  of  the  schools 
at  Howard  at  that  time.  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  we  insert  the  following  address,  delivered 
by  H.  L.  Diflfenbach,  Esq.,  at  the  opening 
of  the  Normal  and  Select  school  at  Howard, 
Centre  county,  Pa.,  April  16,  1855  ' 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — As  regards  educa- 
tioD,  Pennsylvania  has  at  length  taken  rank 
among  the  first  States  in  the  Union.  As  regards 
intelligence,  her  citizens  are  not  the  inferiors  of 
any  others.  Yet  as  long  as  we  cannot  claim  per- 
fection in  all  thingswe  cannot  expect  it  in  our  edu- 
cational affairs.  Pennsylvania  has  done  well  in 
this  connection — the  best  have  not  done  better 
—yet  she  has  large  wants ;  and  first  amongst 
them  Normal  Schools.  Our  State  Superintend- 
ents annually  tell  us  that  one  of  the  main  causes 
why  our  school  system  does  not  produce  still  bet- 
ter results,  is  the  want  of  competent  teachers. 
Teachers'  Conventions,  School  Directors,  and 
the  people  too,  make  much  ado  about  this  great 
want,  and  it  is  a  little  singular  that  no  more 
successful  effort  has  been  made  to  supply  it. 
You  of  Centre  county  have  probably  not  had  so 
much  cause  to  feel  this  general  want  as  other 
counties,  yet  you  are  among  the  first  to  supply 
it— to  your  honor  be  it  spoken — to  your  glory 
will  it  redound.  With  teachers  regularly  trained 
to  the  profession  in  Normal  Schools,  we  expect 
to  bring  our  school  system  so  near  perfection, 
that  even  those  who  from  peculiar  constitution, 
or  force  of  habit,  cavil  at  everything^  will  hold 
their  peace.  Through  the  aid  of  Normal 
Schools  we  expect  to  supply  all  our  common 
schools  with  competent  teachers — and  by  means 
of  schools  thus  supplied,  we  expect  to  gi^e 
every  child  in  the  land  a  good  education.  Like 
the  Grecian  army,  every  soldier  in  which  was 
fit  to  be  a  genered,  we  expect  (in  time)  to  pro- 
duce a  Commonwealth  of  scholars.  Our  boys 
must  be  educated,  that,  when  they  become  men, 
they  may  administer  the  government  and  the 
affairs  of  life  properly.  It  is  as  necessary  to 
educate  our  girls,  for,  (to  select  one  of  a  thous- 
and reasons,)  intelligent  fathers  may  raise  chil- 
dren in  ignorance,  but  intelligent  mothers  never 
do.  It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  this  audi- 
ence, and  to  the  people  of  this  country,  to  ad- 


dress an  argument  to  them  in  favor  of  general 
education,  for  they  are  already  foremost  in  the 
cause,  and  therefore  your  attention  has  been 
merely  called  to  the  subject. 

I  have  copied  the  above  from  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  journal,  Vol.  3,  page  381, 
that  the  reader  may  appreciate  the  vigorous- 
ly hopeful,  even  prophetic  language  of  one 
of  the  best  school  men,  thirty-seven  years 
ago.  This  address  is  a  gem,  and  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  all  educators.  Space  will 
not  permit  more  at  present. 

Orrin  T.  Noble. 

Lock  Haven,  Pa.^  April  2g,  i8g2. 
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MORAL  RECOVERY. 


BY  HEZEKIAH  BUTTERWORTH. 


A  MONO  the  heroes  of  the  world  none 
/\  have  done  a  better  work  for  mankind, 
than  those  who  by  obeying  the  spiritual  laws 
of  God  have  changed  evil  heredity  into 
good  heredity.  Happy  is  his  lot  who  has 
good  ancestors.  "There  is  born  in  man  an 
essence  that  makes  him  the  kind  of  being  he 
is,"  says  a  writer  on  heredity,  and  to  purify 
life  and  make  its  tendency  high  and  noble 
is  more  than  to  gain  wealth  or  fame. 

There  are  three  orders  of  young  men  in 
the  course  of  moral  gravitation.  The  first 
are  those  who  are  able  to  resist  every  allure- 
ment of  vice,  and  who  are  little  tempted  by 
it.  The  second  are  those  who  make  mis- 
takes, but  who  do  not  make  second  mis- 
takes; who  correct  life.  The  third  are 
those  who  repeat  evil  until  it  becomes  habit, 
and  habit  character,  and  a  weak  character 
the  probable  destiny  of  a  family. 

Of  the  second  class  I  wish  to  speak  here. 
The  young  man,  who,  finding  an  evil  ten- 
dency in  his  life,  corrects  his  mistake,  has 
not  only  saved  his  own  reputation  and 
spiritual  power ;  he  has  given  to  the  future 
an  influence  and  tendency.  Some  of  the 
noblest  characters  in  the  world  have  been 
developed  from  young  men  who  have  cor- 
rected mistakes. 

The  principle  that  one  can  overcome  evil, 
if  he  have  a  sufficient  motive,  is  true  of  all 
life.  Bolingbroke  left  his  dissipations  when 
the  vision  of  the  crown  rose  before  him. 
Shakespeare  thus  pictures  the  altered  life  of 
Henry  V : 

The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father's  body» 
But  that  his  wildness,  mortified  in  him, 
Seemed  to  die  too ;  yea,  at  the  very  moment. 
Consideration  like  an  angel  came, 
And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him. 
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The  young  student  of  adverse  heredity 
ivho  should  study  Gallon,  would  close  the 
book  with  a  feeling  of  regret  and  sorrow. 
All  men  may  not  have  worthy  ancestors, 
but  all  may  be  the  founders  of  worthy  fam- 
ilies, or  at  least  leave  to  posterity  an  honor- 
able example  and  name.  He  who  destroys 
an  evil  in  his  own  nature  gives  a  good  in- 
fluence to  all  time.  He  who  reverses  ad- 
verse heredity  is  a  benefactor  of  generations. 
Temperance  is  now  taught  in  schoob  by 
physiology,  and  ethics  will  one  day  be 
taught  largely  by  studies  in  heredity.  He  is 
indeed  a  celestial  knight  who  changes  the 
current  of  evil  heredity  into  streams  of 
good,  and  it  is  such  moral  heroism  that  the 
new  era  will  recognize  and  crown. — The 
Chautauqiian, 


RAINY  DAY  WITH  LITTLE  ONES. 


IT  was  April,  and  the  rain  poured  down 
from  the  leaden  sky.  But  the  school- 
room looked  bright  at  half  past  eight,  for 
there  was  little  Miss  Cheery  stepping  about 
briskly,  giving  an  extra  lift  to  the  curtains, 
and  a  dash  of  color  on  the  board  in  the 
midst  of  an  illustrated  lesson.  Some  one 
had  said  at  the  breakfast  table,  ''  How  dis- 
mal the  day  will  be  for  you  in  that  old 
school  house!"  And  right  there  Miss 
Cheery  decided  that  it  should  not  be  dis- 
mal. 

She  pinned  up  her  skirts,  wore  extra  high 
overshoes,  and  was  at  the  school  early,  safe 
and  dry,  too,  and  this  started  her  day  right. 

She  met  the  dripping  waterproofs,  damp 
coats  and  bobbing  umbrellas  that  belonged 
to  her  room  with  these  words  of  welcome  : 
'*Ahl  you  are  brave  little  men!"  "My 
little  women  are  not  afraid  of  the  rain !" 

The  thought  for  the  morning  exercises  was 
of  the  rain,  and  by  skillful  questioning,  her 
little  folks  told  her  what  good  the  spring 
rain  did.  "  It  will  fill  our  cisterns,  and  our 
wells,"  they  said.  "Yes,  and  the  ponds 
and  the  creeks."  "Who  will  be  glad  for 
that?"  "The  birds  and  the  squirrels." 
''And  the  frogs,"  Jimmy  added.  "And 
the  hop  toads,"  Johnny  echoed. 

And  then  she  led  them  to  see  how  the 
grass  and  the  trees  would  be  greener  because 
of  the  rain,  and  how  the  wheat  would  grow 
in  the  country  fields.  And  then  they  were 
asked  who  sent  the  rain,  and  their  little 
voices  reverently  said.  "  Thank  God  for  the 
rain." 

And  so  the  day  commenced  as  brightly  as 
if  the  first  song  had  been  "Good- morning. 


merry  sunshine."  For  little  Miss  Cheery 
has  a  firm  belief  that  all  days  are  the  best 
for  the  life  at  the  school,  and  if  you  should 
say  to  her  on  some  perfect  day,  "Ah!  this 
is  too  pleasant  to  stay  in  school,"  she  would 
say,  "It  is  an  ideal  day  for  teaching." 
Bless  her  heart!  " May  she  live  long  and 
be  happy!"  as  Rip  Van  Winkle  says. 

Sunshine  does  not  all  come  from  the  out- 
side. It  is  not  all  stored  up  for  the  golden 
October  days,  or  the  rare  days  of  June,  but 
bubbles  up  from  the  happy  heart  through  all 
the  days  even  when  "It  rains,  and  the  wind 
is  never  weary." — The  Moderator. 


OLD  METHODS  NOT  ALL  BAD. 


THERE  is  quite  a  general  complaint 
among  teachers,  principals  and  super- 
intendents that  pupils  in  the  higher  grades 
are  not  able  to  read  with  ease  and  expression; 
they  have  so  little  mastery  over  words  that 
an  exercise  in  reading  becomes  a  laborious^ 
effort  at  word  calling.  *  *  *  There  can  be 
no  good  reading  without  the  ability  to  call 
wonds  readily,  and  it  may  be  well  to  c(hi- 
sider  whether  the  methods  of  teaching 
primary  reading  are  not  at  fault  in  prepar- 
ing the  pupil  for  the  advanced  reading. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  the  inability  of 
pupils  in  the  higher  grades  to  call  words  is 
the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Word  method.  By  this  method  the 
word  is  presented  to  the  child  as  a  whole, 
and  the  teacher  either  tells  the  child  the 
word,  or  by  skillful  questioning  leads  him 
to  use  the  word. 

Later,  when  phonics  have  been  introduced, 
the  teacher  writes  the  new  and  difficult 
words  on  the  blackboard  and  marks  them. 
The  general  results  of  these  methods  on  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  are  about  the  same.  He 
soon  learns  to  think  he  can  do  nothing  with 
a  new  word  without  the  help  of  the  teacher 
in  some  way.  While  he  should  be  learning 
independence  in  making  out  his  words,  he 
has  learned  dependence,  and  his  depend- 
ence increases  with  the  increase  of  difficul- 
ties. 

We  are  wont  to  laugh  at  the  old-fash- 
ioned teacher,  who,  when  his  pupil  halted  at 
a  word,  said,  "Spell  it."  But  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  the  oft  repeated 
command  of  "  Spell  it"  did  not  beget  more 
power  over  new  words  than  some  of  our 
vaunted  later  methods.  It  at  least  taught  a 
child  to  make  an  attack  upon  a  new  word, 
and  any  method  that  teaches  a  child  to  try 
has  some  merit  in  it.     If  in  our  haste  to 
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teach  children  to  read  in  primary  readers 
we  are  sacrificing  their  ability  to  read  in  the 
higher  grades  of  reading,  we  would  better 
<:all  a  halt  and  sacrifice  the  lower  grades  of 
reading  in  the  interests  of  the  higher. 

In  a  recent  article  Superintendent  Green- 
wood says:  "Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  chil- 
dren be  put  at  first  spelling  words  and 
speaking  them  distinctly,  and  that  they  be 
kept  at  it  for  a  half  year,  they  will  make 
•double  the  progress  in  their  first,  second  and 
third  readers?  It  is  worth  considering  at 
-any  rate." 

Perhaps  the  craze  that  swept  through  the 
schools  a  few  years  ago,  that  taught  that 
•everything  in  school  should  be  made  so 
pleasant  that  the  child  should  find  nothing 
but  one  unalloyed  round  of  pleasure  in  the 
schoolroom,  is  responsible  for  the  elimination 
of  the  drudgery  necessary  in  teaching  the 
spelling  and  syllabication  of  words  in  such  a 
thorough  way  as  to  enable  the  child  to  read 
with  some  degree  of  ease  in  a  fourth  reader. 
IVe  are  of  the  opinion  that,  if  a  child  has 
not  learned  how  to  get  at  the  pronunciation 
•of  words  by  the  time  he  has  finished  the 
third  reader,  the  chances  are  very  much 
against  his  becoming  a  reader,  or  of  his  tak- 
ing much  pleasure  in  reading. — Central 
School  JoumaL 


THE  LEMON. 


I  WAS  just  thinking,  said  Dr.  John  E. 
Gilman  yesterday,  ''how  foolish  people 
are.  About  an  hour  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
visit  a  neighboring  drug  store.  At  the 
soda-water  counter  tiiere  was  a  score  of  men^ 
women,  and  children,  most  of  them  drink- 
ing decoctions  containing  phosphoric  acid. 
If  the  public  were  aware  of  the  dangers  that 
accompany  the  use  of  phosphoric  acid,  it 
would  not  be  in  such  common  use.  When 
people  use  phosphoric  acid  to  excess  as 
they  are  now  doing  at  soda  fountains,  it 
tends  to  exhaust  the  entire  system,  produc- 
ing weakness  and  debility,  which  are  char- 
acterized by  apathy  and  torpidity  of  the 
mind  and  body.  Continued  use  of  this  acid 
will  be  productive  of  diarrhoea  and  inability 
to  resist  disease.  Every  draught  of  air  will 
superinduce  cold.  Finally  it  will  affect  the 
bones,  and  then — well,  the  jig  is  up." 
"What  are  the  special  symptoms,  doctor  ?' ' 
"Complete  indifference  to  everything. 
A  person  has  to  whip  himself  up  to  effect  a 
purpose." 

"  What  drink  is  this  acid  found  in,  in  the 
largest  quantities?" 


"Acid  phosphate,  Mai  to,  and  all  nerve 
foods." 

"What  would  you  advise  the  public  to 
quench  its  thirst  with  during  the  heated 
term?" 

"  Lemons,  by  all  means.  They  are  very 
healthy,  and  good  not  only  for  allaying  the 
thirst  but  will  cure  a  multitude  of  disorders. 
The  juice  of  the  lemon  contains  citric  acid. 
Acids  as  a  rul^  decrease  the  acid  secretion  of 
the  body  and  increase  the  alkaline.  Citric 
acid,  which  is  the  acid  of  lemons  and 
oranges  for  instance,  will  diminish  the  se- 
cretion of  the  gastric  juice  but  increase 
very  materially  the  secretion  of  the  saliva. 
The  very  thought  of  a  lemon  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  mouth  water.  Thirst  in  fever  is 
not  always  due  to  a  lack  of  water  in  the 
blood.  It  may  be  due  in  part  to  a  lack  of 
the  secretion  of  the  saliva.  When  the 
mouth  is  parched  and  dry  the  acid  will  in- 
crease the  saliva.  When  acid  is  given  for 
the  relief  of  dyspepsia  it  should  be  taken  be- 
fore eating.  Lemon  juice  drunk  before 
meals  will  be  found  very  advantageous  as  a 
preventive  of  heartburn.  * ' 

"What  do  I  think  of  lemons?"  echoed 
E.  S.  Snow,  one  of  the  largest  buyers  of 
this  succulent  fruit  in  the  country.  "  They 
are  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  God 
ever  bestowed  upon  us." 

"  How  many  are  used  in  the  United 
States  in  a  week's  time  ?" 

"About  100,000  boxes.  Each  box  con- 
tains from  ^00  to  360  lemons.  New  York 
is  the  distributing  point.  They  range  in 
prices  according  to  condition  of  the  tem- 
perature. Oftentimes  the  prices  of  lemons 
vary  even  more  than  the  fluctuations  of  the 
wheat  market.  To  day  they  are  selling  for 
^5  a  box,  which  is  not  quite  2  cents  apiece." 

"  How  does  Chicago  compare  with  New 
York  in  the  manner  of  consumption?" 

"This  is  a  beer  drinking  community, 
while  the  use  of  lemons  in  New  York  has  be- 
come very  popular,  particularly  with  the 
ladies.  There  are,  I  should  judge,  about 
5,000  boxes  used  a  week  in  Chicago  during 
hot  weather,  and  I  am  glad  to  say,  speak- 
ing for  the  public  health,  that  the  demand 
is  increasing  every  year." 

"Where  do  lemons  come  from  princi- 
pally?" 

"  Nearly  all  that  are  sold  in  the  United 
States,  Germany,  Russia,  France,  England, 
and  the  English  Colonies,  are  raised  on  the 
island  of  Sicily.  The  whole  business  of  the 
island  is  confined  to  the  raising  and  expor- 
tation of  lemons  and  oranges.  The  Sicili- 
ans ship  to  this  country  alone  nearly  five 
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million  boxes  a  year.  There  are  more  used 
for  medical  purposes  to-day  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  there  is  nothing  better  when  you 
are  thirsty  or  feverish  than  a  bite  of  lemon.*' 

''Are  there  many  lemons  raised  in  this 
country?" 

"  Very  few.  Some  are  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida.  San  Francisco  uses 
more  lemons  raised  in  Sicily  than  in  Califor- 
nia. The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Jack- 
sonville. Their  home  product  amounts  to 
very  little  when  compared  with  the  de- 
mand. Both  States^  however,  have  been 
able  to  crowd  out  Sicily  oranges." — Chicago 
Times. 


>♦- 


THE  USE  OF  BEAUTY. 


BEAUTY  has  never  yet  occupied  her  true 
place  in  life  or  received  the  appreciation 
which  b  her  due.  Either  she  has  been 
deified  and  worshiped,  as  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  or  condemned  as  being  antagonistic 
to  virtue  as  by  the  Puritans,  or  utterly  ig- 
nored and  set  aside  in  the  eager  pursuit  of 
wealth  or  fame  as  is  too  much  the  case  is  our 
own  hurrying,  restless  community.  We  are 
apt  to  class  the  beautiful  with  the  luxuries, 
which  are  well  enough  in  their  way,  for  such 
as  can  afford  them,  but  by  no  means  neces- 
sary or  even  important — gratifying  to  the 
senses  no  doubt,  and  exhilarating  as  a  means 
of  recreation,  but  in  no  way  calculated  to 
improve  the  mind  or  ennoble  the  character. 
We  hear  much  of  the  use  of  money,  the 
value  of  education,  the  worth  of  talents,  but 
how  seldom  do  we  hear  beauty  spoken  of  as  a 
thing  of  use,  value  or  worth !  Even  those 
who  prize  it  the  most  scarcely  claim  for  it 
any  such  position,  while  some  would  hardly 
admit  it  even  to  this  small  standing  place. 

Yet  beauty  is,  in  truth,  not  only  a  power- 
ful influence,  but  a  potent  educator  to  the 
human  race.  It  has  a  definite  mission  to  ful- 
fill in  the  world,  it  bears  a  special  message 
to  every  human  being,  which,  if  he  will  re- 
ceive, will  tend  directly  not  only  to  cheer 
and  brighten  his  life,  to  refine  his  taste,  and 
soften  his  disposition,  but  also  to  exalt  and 
purify  his  mental  and  moral  nature.  In  the 
earliest  pages  of  history  we  perceive  art  in 
all  its  forms  to  have  been  the  offspring  of 
religion.  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture 
were  chiefly  used  in  making  temples  and 
statues  to  the  various  deities  that  were  the 
objects  of  worship.  Painting  in  every  age 
has  been  largely  devoted  to  religious  sub- 
jects, and  has  embodied  the  highest  ideas  of 
virtue,  heroism  and  love  that  prevailed  in 


each  successive  age.  Music,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  has  ministered  to  the  religious 
sentiments  and  mingled  with  all  worship. 
Poetry  in  its  best  conceptions  is  a  continual 
inspiration  of  purity  and  love.  Who  can 
dwell  upon  the  various  forms  of  beauty  in 
art  without  feeling  himself  somewhat  puri* 
fied,  and  lifted  up  from  the  vexing  cares  and 
trials  of  every-day  aflfairs?  The  life  that 
seems  to  breathe  upon  us  from  the  canvass 
and  the  marble  speaks  a  different  language 
from  the  feverish,  excited  life  that  whirls 
around  us  in  the  giddy  chase  of  business  and 
pleasure. 

Art,  however,  is  but  an  effort  to  reproduce 
the  beauty  which  exists  in  such  fulness 
through  all  nature.  The  human  face,  in  its 
ever  varying  expression;  the  mountain 
scenes  and  meadow  lands,  the  heavens 
studded  with  stars,  and  the  deep  waters  re- 
flecting their  brilliancy,  are  far  more  beau- 
tiful than  any  picture  \  indeed,  it  is  chiefly  as 
art  suggests  nature,  and  is  true  to  it,  that  we 
confess  its  beauty  and  yield  to  its  charms. 
The  most  exquisite  music  is  that  which  ex- 
presses most  faithfully  strong  or  tender  emo- 
tions; the  sweetest  poem  is  that  which  is 
drawn  up  from  the  depths  of  the  poet's  ex- 
perience. Not  only  external  nature,  but  the 
inner  life  of  man,  contains  rich  realms  of 
beauty  ever  fresh,  living,  inexhaustible. 
The  beauty  of  truth,  of  justice,  of  love,  of 
self-sacrifice,  of  devotion  to  principle,  of 
patient  endurance,  of  tender  sympathy,  will 
light  up  the  plainest  countenance  and  shed 
a  radiance  upon  all  who  view  it.  Surely  it 
is  the  deepest,  the  purest,  the  tenderest  and 
the  most  sacred  and  holy  things  of  which 
we  know,  that  contain  the  purest  essence  of 
true  beauty. 

Shall  we,  then,  despise  or  ignore  this  ele* 
ment,  which  gives  the  chief  charm  to  nature, 
which  all  art  is  striving  to  perpetuate,  and 
which  is  ever  coexistent  with  purity  and 
goodness?  Shall  we  give  it  over  merely  to 
the  relaxations,  the  luxuries,  the  odds  and 
ends  of  life?  Shall  we  not  rather  regard  it 
as  a  primary  necessity  of  our  existence,, 
something  which  should  enter  into  our  daily 
life,  and  sweeten  our  daily  toil?  Shall  we 
not  cultivate  our  own  sense  of  it,  that  we 
may  learn  to  recognize  and  appreciate  it 
wherever  it  resides?  If  we  sought  beauty 
with  half  the  earnestness  we  now  seek 
wealth,  we  should  be  a  far  nobler  and  more 
exalted  nation.  If  we  devoted  to  it  one-half 
the  energies  that  we  now  spend  on  fashion 
and  display,  we  should  be  more  peaceful, 
more  beneficent,  and  happier  in  our  indi- 
vidual life.     There  are  ranks  and  grades  in 
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beauty,  as  in  all  else  that  is  desirable,  and 
we  shall  best  cultivate  our  own  sense  of  it  by 
choosing  and  dwelling  upon  the  highest 
which  we  are  capable  of  appreciating.  Con- 
tinual assocation  with  the  finest  works  of 
art,  frequent  interviews  with  the  varied 
scenes  of  loveliness  and  grandeur  in  nature, 
mental  intercourse  with  superior  minds, 
both  in  reading  and  conversation,  and  inti- 
mate communion  with  virtue,  truth  and 
love,  will  invariably  educate  our  sense  of 
beauty. — Phila,  Ledger, 


THOMAS  ARNOLD, 


BY  MRS.  M.  H.  M  CARTER. 


IN  the  presence  of  greatness  we  grow  rev- 
erential \  in  the  presence  of  goc^ness,  we 
are  humble.  It  is  with  something  of  this 
feeling  of  reverence  and  humility  that  I  lay 
hold  of  this  subject,  feeling  that  I  write  of 
a  great  and  good  man ;  of  a  life  so  fine,  a 
character  so  noble,  that  my  ability  to  give  it 
even  a  brief  description  seems  inadequate. 

Half  a  century  ago,  in  the  sweetness  of  an 
English  June  morning,  in  the  freshness  and 
vigor  of  his  own  life's  June,  the  soul  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Arnold  was  called  suddenly  from 
things  It  knew  to  things  it  knew  not.  A  little, 
kter,  and  under  the  chapel  altar  at  Rugby  all 
that  was  mortal  of  this  roan  was  laid  to  rest 
by  loving  hands.  Faithful  hearts  mourned 
long  for  him,  and  throughout  England  many 
a  young  head  bowed  under  the  knowledge 
of  this  death  as  in  the  presence  of  a  personal 
bereavement.  But  the  laugh  of  the  gay  and 
the  plodding  on  of  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
changed  not.  The  great  waves  of  life  roll 
in  and  out,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  passes 
out  of  memory.  So  it  seems,  but  of  those 
whom  we  know  little  we  sometimes  say, 
they  are  forgotten.  To  know  Dr.  Arnold 
well  is  to  realize  that  he  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. Why?  What  has  he  done?  Let  me 
tell  you.  Although  you  and  I  are  teachers 
in  humble  places,  although  our  cares  are 
many  and  our  opportunties  for  advancement 
are  few,  it  is  yet  possible  to  us  to  be  some- 
times with  those  of  our  profession,  most  in- 
tellectual, most  cultured;  breathing  out  that 
refined  gentleness  that  makes  the  whole 
atmosphere  round  about  them  sweet  and 
good.  Into  such  a  presence  do  we  come 
when  we  stand  face  to  face  with  Dr.  Arnold. 

Rousseau  sought  to  revolutionize  all  soci- 
ety. Pestalozzi  was  an  unlettered  fanatic. 
Dr.  Arnold  was  an  English  gentleman,  a 
writer  of  histories,  and  a  minister  of  the 


gospel.  To  us,  however,  he  is  best  known 
as  a  public-school  teacher.  Head  master  at 
Rugby,  the  scene  of  his  life  work,  he  had  to- 
do  with  boys  very  much  like  those  of  our 
schools  to-day.  For  nearly  a  score  of  years 
he  carried  on  at  Rugby  a  work  of  reforma- 
tion. '  In  the  study  of  Arnold  as  a  reformer 
we  must  remember  that  he  is  not  a  mere 
theorist,  but  one  whose  ideas  had  been  made 
practical  by  experiment. 

At  the  verjr  outset  of  his  career.  Dr. 
Arnold  met  with  many  difficulties.  Defect-- 
ive  methods  of  instruction,  wrong  ideas  of 
the  utility  of  different  branches,  inefficiency 
of  assistant  teachers,  the  limited  power  ac- 
corded by  custom  to  the  head  master,  tyr- 
anny and  cruelty  practiced  by  older  pupils 
upon  younger  ones — these  were  some  of  the 
obstacles  that  lay  in  his  path.  Added  to 
these,  and  greatest  of  all  in  the  eyes  of  a  man 
like  Arnold,  was  the  need  of  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  morals  than  then  existed  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  England,  the  need  of  a  Chris- 
tian education. 

When  Tom  Brown's  father  started  Ton* 
for  the  first  time  to  the  public  school  he  said, 
•'If  he'll  only  turn  out  a  brave,  helpful, 
truth  telling  Englishman,  and  a  gentleman 
and  a  Christian,  that's  all  I  want."  It  was 
the  realization  of  just  such  an  ideal  as  this 
that  gave  reputation  to  Arnold's  name — a 
reputation  which  was  but  the  index  to  his 
grand  character.  For  there  was  something^ 
within  the  man,  that,  as  Emerson  says  of 
Chatham,  was  finer  than  anything  he  saicL 
From  under  the  teachings  of  this  man,  out 
of  the  centre  at  Rugby,  sturdy  English 
boys,  "brave,  helpful,  and  truth-telling," 
went  forth : 

"  Like  spokes  of  wheels  to  reach  the  rim 
That  binds  creation  all  about ; 
Till  west  and  east,  and  south  and  north, 
We  hear  their  whistle,  or  their  hymn, 
Around  the  felly  of  the  earth.*' 

Dr.  Arnold  would  be  a  great  man  if  we 
considered  what  he  did  only  as  an  instruc- 
tor. Into  each  subject  he  taught,  he  put 
that  enduring  spirit  of  earnestness  that  pre- 
cludes all  evanescent  enthusiasm,  and  insures 
the  last  day's  work  to  be  as  well  done  as  the 
first.  It  is  not  possible  to  imitate  him. 
His  pupils  never  did  that,  but  they  modeled 
their  lives  after  his,  as  after  a  pattern  of  all 
nobleness.  Among  those  whom  Arnold  in- 
fluenced most  were  many  whose  political 
and  theological  views  were  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  his  own.  They  honored  him,  not 
by  believing  what  he  did,  but  by  holding 
firmly  to  what  they  believed  to  be  right. 

Passing  by  the  many  other  worthy  attrt- 
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botes  of  character  that  make  the  career  of 
Thomas  Arnold  one  of  greatness,  let  us 
think  of  that  one  need  which  he  saw  in  the 
English  schools,  and  which  he  did  much  to 
meet — the  need  of  Christian  education.  To 
the  young  teacher,  anxious  to  succeed,  the 
school  presents  two  problems:  How* shall  I 
|[overn^  and  How  shall  I  instruct?  Years  of 
experience  tend  to  give  confidence  in  regard 
to  the  first  question,  and  to  correct  errors  as 
to  the  second.  But  the  great  problem: 
how  shall  I  help  to  make  Christians  of  my 
pupils?  does  not  always  ask  for  solution  in 
the  mind  of  the  teacher.  It  was  the  burden 
of  Arnold's  work  to  reach  this  solution.  It 
must  come  at  last  to  every  true  teacher  as 
after  all  his  greatest  responsibility.  To 
teach  percentage  by  the  best  methods  is  to 
do  well,  very  well.  To  control  the  restless, 
mischievous  spirit  of  childhood,  to  make 
the  pupil  subservient  to  thy  will,  and  later 
to  his  own,  this  is  better  still.  But  to  pon- 
der the  path  of  thy  feet,  and  to  lead  thy 
pupils  after  thee  into  ways  wherein,  through 
all  the  coming  years,  they  ''may  run  and 
not  be  weary,  may  walk  and  not  faint," 
because  they  have  "  waited  upon  the  Lord," 
this  is  best  of  all. 

No  success  in  the  struggle  for  promotion 
or  emolument,  no  reputation  as  a  good  dis- 
ciplinarian, can  equal  the  conscience-whis- 
pers, ''Well  done!"  to  the  discharge  of 
this  highest  duty. 

Can  Arnold  be  forgotten,  then,  when  we 
reflect  that  he  was  the  foremost  man  in  Eng- 
land in  promoting  this  element  of  education; 
when  through  him  all  the  public  schools  of 
the  realm  set  a  higher  mark  upon  living 
Christianity,  upon  the  home-rule  of  the 
heart?  Green  be  the  memory  of  this  man 
whose  life  was  fruitful  of  good  works  1 — 
Western  School  JoumaL 


"LET  PROCESSIONS  BE  MADE!' 


SO  wrote  Columbus  in  his  triumphant 
message  on  his  return  to  Spain.  "  Let 
processions  be  made ;  let  grand  anthems  be 
sung — and  Christ  rejoice  on  earth." 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  prayer  were  pro- 
phetic. After  four  centuries  the  words 
come  to  the  new  world  like  a  proclama- 
tion, and  set  the  nation  upon  the  march. 

On  October  1 2,  thirteen  million  boys  and 
girls  will  form  processions  in  thousands  of 
cities  and  villages  throughout  our  Republic, 
and  in  orations  and  song  tell  the  glory  of 
their  country.  It  is  a  happy  thought  that 
on  so  grand  a  scale  will  be  carried  out  the 


poetic  appeal  so  characteristic  of  the  Ge- 
noese discoverer.  Many  do  not  know  that 
Columbus  was  a  poet,  and  a  student  of  an- 
cient poetry.  His  favorite  poet  was  the 
Hebrew  prophet  Isaiah,  and  he  thought  that 
this  prophet  had  once  appeared  to  him  in  a 
vision  and  directed  him  to  sail  to  the  West. 

His  poetic  mind  saw  what  was  sealed  to 
the  mathematicians  of  Salamanca.  To  the 
day  of  his  death  he  held  that  it  was  his  pro- 
phetic inspiration  that  led  him  to  the  Antil- 
les. Student  and  traveler  though  he  was,  he 
wrote  these  remarkable  words,  in  which  he 
places  his  inward  inspiration  above  all  ma- 
terial suggestions,  and  adds :  "It  was  God 
who  made  me  the  messenger  of  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth,  and  who  told  me 
where  to  find  them.  Charts,  maps,  and 
mathematical  knowledge  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case." 

This  poetical  character  appears  as  we  find 
him  a  boy  on  the  quays  of  Genoa,  listening 
to  the  songs  of  the  seamen  and  gazing  at  the 
stars.  He  says  that  the  words  "  Ultima 
TAule**  in  Seneca's  poetic  prophecy  haunted 
him  and  made  his  feet  restless. 

The  same  trait  appears  in  his  love  of  the 
old  mariners'  hymn  of  Genoa,  now  sung  as 
"  Gentle  Star  of  the  Ocean,"  but  by  him  as 
' '  Salve  Regina. ' '  He  ordered  this  hymn  to 
be  chanted  at  eve  on  every  night  of  the  out- 
ward voyage.  When  land  appeared  the 
same  poetic  emotion  thrilled  his  soul,  and  he 
sang  the  grand  Latin  Te  Deum. 

His  report  to  the  Castilian  sovereign  of 
the  voyage  of  discovery  reads  like  an  epic 
poem.  His  language  is  stately  and  glow- 
ing, and  his  figures  those  of  the  clear  poetic 
mind— of  the  "open  vision." 

A  writer  who  has  recently  passed  over  a 
part  of  the  sea  off  the  Antilles,  where  the 
Prophet  Pilot  penned  his  notes  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  discovery,  says :  "  Every 
adjective  that  he  used  came  back  to  mind  in 
all  its  inspired  and  poetic  significance." 

The  climate  was  like  "Andalusia  in 
April."  The  tropical  splendor  of  the 
Bahama  Sea,  tho  Sargasso,  the  dolphins,  the 
birds,  all  seemed  familiar ;  we  had  seen  them 
as  it  were  in  our  "  Irving's  Columbus"  and 
in  the  "  Reports  of  the  Discovery." 

As  poetic — like  Samson  Agonistes — is  his 
helpless  cry  in  the  day  of  his  degradation, 
poverty,  and  despair:  "O  ye  who  love 
mercy,  justice,  and  truth,  pity  me !" 

The  spirit  of  Columbus  is  nowhere  more 
clearly  seen  than  in  the  appeal  at  the  head 
of  this  article  :  "  Let  processions  be  made : 
let  grand  anthems  be  sung!" 

One  is  glad  to  know  that  the  Great  Dis- 
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coverer  was  a  Poet  and  Prophet  as  well  as  a 
FJlot,  and  that  his  faith  rose  to  the  height 
of  his  inspiration.  As  Goethe  makes  him 
say  in  the  spirit  of  his  great  achievement — 

*' Trust  in  the  God  that  made  thee,  and 
follow  the  sea  that  is  silent." 

The  words  of  Columbus  are  worthy  of  use 
as  a  motto  in  the  October  Festivals ;  of  all 
proclamations  that  will  be  issued  in  regard 
to  the  event,  none  can  surpass  these  in  gran- 
deur of  thought  and  dignity  of  language. 

The  great  appeal  of  1492  will  find  its 
adequate  expression  in  1892. 

"Let  grand  anthems  be  sung !" 
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AND   HOW  THEY  ARS   BiANIPULATED  IN  SOME 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 


BY  JAS.  J.  H.  HAMILTON. 


I 


A  RECENT  editorial  article  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Press,  comments  at  some  length 
upon  President  Eliot's  recent  criticism  of  the 
public  schools  of  America.  The  erratic 
President  of  Harvard  is  about  as  fair  and 

J'ost,  and  has  about  as  much  basis  of  fact  for 
is  criticisms  of  our  public  schools,  as  he  had 
in  his  recent  notorious  address  to  the  Mor- 
mons at  Salt  Lake  City,  in  which  he  com- 
pared the  "Latter  Day  Saints"  to  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  rather  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  latter.  As  to  his  assertion  that  "the 
immigrants  who  come  to  our  shores  from 
abroad  will  be  found  to  have  a  far  better 
school  training  in  what  are  denominated  the 
common  branches  than  the  average  rural 
population  in  this  country,"  one  need  only 
to  study  the  foreign  population  in  our  own 
State  and  compare  them  with  the  native 
population  to  see  the  utter  untruth  of  such  a 
statement.  As  one  who  has  had  charge  of 
schools  where  the  population  was  made  up 
of  people  from  nearly  every  European  coun- 
try, as  one  who  has  had  under  him  pupils 
whose  native  lands  stretched  from  Australia 
to  Russia,  the  writer  knows  by  experience 
that  Dr.  Eliot's  assertion  is  not  true.  True, 
taking  that  class  of  immigrants  with  whom 
President  Eliot  chiefly  comes  in  contact,  and 
by  whom,  in  all  probability,  he  judges  (act- 
ing upon  the  principle  "ab  uno  disce 
omnes") — that  is  professors,  ministers  and 
others  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  the 
best  education  their  respective  countries 
afford — there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  more 
highly  educated  than  the  rural  population  of 
America;  but  is  this  a  fair  test?    Compared 


class  with  class,  the  comparison  is  in  favor  of 
America. 

In  a  public  letter  to  President  Eliot  by 
Dr.  Albert  Winship,  editor  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Education^  the  latter  says : 
"  Finally  as  .a  sample  test  the  public  schools 
of  Cambridge  sent  to  Harvard  last  year 
twenty-five  candidates,  not  one  of  whom  was 
conditioned  and  the  twenty- five  took  125 
honors  in  their  examinations ;  nor  was  that 
an  exceptional  year  for  the  public  schools  of 
globeless  (?)  Cambridge.  Now  what  private 
school  has  a  better  record  ?' ' 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  reply  to 
President  Eliot,  nor  to  refute  his  statements. 
I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  both  he  and 
Tde  Press  are  right  as  to  the  conditions, 
both  actual  and  relative,  of  our  public 
schools.  What  I  desire  to  do  is  to  inquire 
where  the  responsibility  for  these  conditions 
lies.  The  Press  says :  "  With  such  princely 
sums  given  to  the  public  schools,  it  is  perti- 
nent to  inquire  whether  the  money  is  wisely 
spent."  Indeed  it  is  pertinent  to  make  the 
inquiry.  Educators  all  over  Pennsylvania, 
at  least,  will  welcome  it.  The  Legislature 
has  increased  the  State  appropriation  to 
public  schools  to  ^5,000,000  per  annum. 
Governor  Pattison,  in  addressing  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  last  July,  said  that  it 
rests  largely  with  the  teachers  of  the  State  to 
show  by  the  better  results  obtained  from  the 
schools  whether  the  Legislature  had  acted 
wisely  in  making  the  increase.  If  his  Excel- 
lency had  had  about  one  year's  experience 
with  many  a  rural  school  Board,  he  would 
modify  his  views  somewhat,  and  perhaps  sub- 
stitute "directors"  for  "teachers"  in  the 
remark  just  quoted.  The  Press^  President 
Eliot,  and  nearly  every  one  else  who  criti- 
cises the  public  schools,  directs  criticism 
against  the  school  men,  educators  and 
teachers.  The  criticism  is  destructive,  not 
constructive.  It  is  a  finding  fault,  rather 
than  an  attempt  to  remedy  defects.  Can- 
did and  friendly  criticism,  which  is  in- 
tended to  improve  the  schools  and  remedy 
defects  in  them,  will  always  be  welcomed 
by  the  best  educators. 

LOCAL  CONTROL. 

One  of  the  principles  supposed  to  be  em- 
bodied in  the  Pennsylvania  public  school 
system  is  that  there  shall  be  a  maximum  of 
local  control. 

While  this  makes  the  system  flexible  and 
gives  it  many  advantages,  yet  in  many  re- 
spects it  is  its  chief  weakness ;  for  while  any 
district  can  make  its  schools  as  efficient  as 
it  pleases  and  raise  them  to  as  high  grade 
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as  the  public  sentiment  demands,  it  may 
and  often  does  lower  them,  and  renders  them 
as  inefficient  as  public  sentiment  or  selfish- 
ness will  permit. 

President  Eliot  charges  that  the  public 
schools  do  not  have  the  apparatus  needed 
to  make  their  work  efficient.  Granted ;  but 
whose  fault  is  it  ?  Certainly  not  the  teach- 
ers'. I  have  known  teachers  to  plead  with 
school  boards  for  better  apparatus  and  more 
of  it,  in  order  that  their  teaching  might  be 
made  more  efficient,  and  I  have  heard 
schools  directors  reply,  "Better  give  them 
more  arithmetic." 

It  is  notorious  how  few  public  school  li- 
braries there  are  in  Pennsylvania.  And  I 
believe  that  it  is  safe  to  say  (and  I  furnish 
this  information  to  President  Eliot  free  of 
charge),  that  not  one-tenth  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  have  unabridged  dic- 
tionaries. 

Does  any  one  think  that  it  is  because 
teachers  do  not  wish  libaries  in  their  schools 
that  they  do  not  have  them  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, nearly  every  library  connected  with 
the  public  schools  is  a  monument  to  some 
teacher's  untiring  labor  and  self-sacrificing 
devotion.  Public  school  libraries — except 
professional  libraries — are  never  purchased 
with  public  funds.  Why?  Because  the  act 
of  May  5,  1854,  which  stands  unrepealed 
upon  the  statute  book,  says:  "The  board 
of  directors  shall  not  appropriate  any  of  the 
school  funds  of  the  district  to  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  library,  except  such  works 
of  a  strictly  professional  character  as  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  study  and 
improvement  of  the  teachers." 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  results  obtained  m 
the  Gernian  schools  as  compared  with  our 
own.  In  Prussia  all  schools  are  required  by 
law  to  be  open  at  least  forty  two  weeks  in 
each  year.  In  Pennsylvania  the  minimum 
school  term  is  only  twenty-four  weeks,  while 
the  average  length  of  the  school  term 
throughout  the  state  is  only  a  little  more 
than  seven  months.  Our  schools  must  in- 
deed be  remarkable  institutions  to  do  in 
twenty- four  weeks  what  the  German  schools 
do  in  forty-two  weeks.  li  it  any  wonder  if, 
as  The  Press  intimates,  the  teachers  here  are 
not  so  highly  qualified  as  in  Germany. 
What  profession  can  be  qualified  or  can 
continue  its  calling,  the  members  of  which 
are  thrown  out  of  employment  for  from  four 
to  six  months  in  the  year? 

Not  only  this,  but  when  new  school 
buildings  are  to  be  erected,  the  teachers  of 
the  district  are  sometimes  compelled  to 
erect  them  out    of   their  paltry    salaries. 


This  may  seem  to  some  unacquainted  with 
the  facts,  a  startling  assertion.  It  is  start- 
ling, but  it  is  true.  This  is  the  way  it  is 
done :  A  year  or  two  before  the  new  build- 
ing must  be  erected,  the  school  board  pre- 
pares  to  collect  funds  for  it  by  lowering 
the  teachers'  salaries  by  from  %2  to  $5  per 
month.  By  this  the  taxation  for  school 
purposes  may  be  decreased,  and  a  building 
tax  equivalent  to  this  decrease  levied  with- 
out increasing  the  total  taxation  a  cent. 

By  this  means  each  teacher  is  literally 
compelled  to  contribute  out  of  her  hard- 
earned  salary  from  %\2  to  $30  per  year 
toward  a  public  building  fund.  In  a  dis- 
trict having  ten  schools  this  amounts  ta 
from  1 1 20  to  I300  per  year;  and  continued 
say  two  years  before  building,  including  the 
year  of  building,  and  two  years  after  "  on 
account  of  the  debt,"  and  we  have  a  build- 
ing fund  of  from  I500  to  I1500  filched  from 
the  teachers'  pockets  to  build  school  houses 
for  the  public — and  this  is  more  than  the 
average  cost  of  rural  school  buildings.  It 
will  be  noticed  in  the  case  supposed  that 
not  one  cent  of  the  required  amount  is 
really  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  district. 

As  to  whether  "  the  princely  sums  given 
to  the  public  schools  are  wisely  spent,"  I 
believe  the  most  of  them  would  be  more 
wisely  spent  if  the  educators  of  the  State 
could  have  more  to  do  in  the  determining 
how  they  shall  be  expended.  I  will  en- 
deavor to  inform  The  Press  and  its  readers 
how  much  of  it  is  spent,  and  then  each  can 
judge  for  himself  whether  it  is  wisely 
spent. "  The  study  of  a  few  facts  that  have 
come  to  the  writer's  notice  may  help  us. 
It  will  be  well  to  remember  that  these  are 
facts.  They  are  difficult  of  belief,  but  if 
any  one  doubts  them  he  can  easily  satisfy 
himself  by  investigation,  and  the  writer 
will  be  glad  to  render  any  assistance  in  his 
power. 

In  Tuscarora  township.  Perry  county,  a 
township  through  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  Railroad  passes,  and  which  is  less 
than  140  miles  from  Philadelphia,  there  are 
employed  eight  teachers.  For  the  year 
1890-91  six  of  these  received  a  salary  ot 
f  15  per  month  for  six  months,  the  other  two 
receiving  1 18  per  month.  Thus  the  district 
supported  its  eight  schools  at  an  expense  of 
only  I756  per  year  for  tuition. 

The  district  of  Ayr,  Fulton  county,  has 
402  taxables  and  employs  ten  teachers.  Its 
schools  are  kept  open  six  months  in  the  year 
and  for  the  year  1890-91,  when  the  State 
appropriation  was  on  a  basis  of  ^2,000,000 
it  paid  its  teachers  I25  per  month.     For  the 
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jear  1891-92  the  State  appropriation  is  on 
a  basis  of  ^5,000,000.  How  is  this  '  <  prince- 
ly sum"  spent?  It  is  a  very  "pertinent 
question."  The  amount  of  the  State  ap- 
propriation that  Ayr  Township  will  receive 
for  the  year  1891-92  is  I1389  91.  Its  ten 
teachers  are  employed  for  only  six  months 
and  have  their  salaries  reduced  to  ^20  per 
month.  The  total  expense  of  tuition  will 
thus  be  seen  to  be  ^1200  for  the  year,  leav- 
ing f  189.91  profit  out  of  the  State  appro- 
priation. This  sum  will  pay  for  fuel;  and 
as  the  teachers  are  required  to  make  their 
own  fires  and  sweep  their  school- houses,  the 
State  appropriation  pays  the  entire  expenses 
of  the  schools.  These  are  not  poor  dis- 
tricts, nor  are  they  exceptional.  Ayr 
township  is  the  richest  district  in  Fulton 
county,  and  one-third  of  the  districts  in  the 
county  pay  a  smaller  average  per  month, 
one  of  them  paying  only  ^15.42.  Taking 
the  county  throughout,  the  districts  could 
maintain  their  schools,  increase  their  aver- 
age monthly  salaries  by  from  ^3. 75  to  ^18. 42 
per  month,  or  increase  the  average  for  the 
entire  county  ^8.12  per  month  by  expending 
for  tuition  only  the  State  appropriation  and 
the  minimum  occupation  tax,  and  not  levy- 
ing a  single  mill  for  school  purposes. 

CITIZENS  AT  FAULT. 

I  might  enumerate  scores  of  districts 
throughout  the  State — hundreds,  if  you 
please — to  show  how  these  "princely  sums'* 
are  spent ;  but  these  are  sufficient,  and  any 
intelligent  man  may  investigate  the  truth 
for  himself.  The  trouble  is  that  most  peo- 
ple will  not  investigate,  will  not  trouble 
themselves  to  look  into  the  matter  unless 
the  facts  and  figures  are  placed  before  them 
in  such  a  way  that  they  cannot  help  but  see. 
It  is  with  the  hope  that  many  who  have  not 
time  to  investigate  this  matter  may  be  struck 
by  the  results  of  another's  investigation, 
and  help  us  bring  about  a  better  condition 
of  affairs,  that  this  article  is  prepared.  It  is 
believed  that  sufficient  facts  have  been  given 
to  convince  any  candid,  thoughtful  man 
that  any  inefficiency  in  our  schools  is  largely 
owing,  not  to  the  teachers,  but  to  school  di- 
rectors and  citizens.  Can  any  one  expect 
to  secure  competent  teachers  at  such  sala- 
ries, and  throw  them  out  of  employment  half 
the  year?  The  writer  would  like  to  know 
the  candid  opinion  of  The  Press  as  to 
whether  these  "princely  sums  are  wisely 
spent."  How  may  the  situation  be  im- 
proved ?  I  believe  it  can  be  very  materially 
improved  as  indicated  by  the  following  re- 
solution, which  the  writer  introduced  at  the 


last  annual  session  of  the  Bradford  County 
Institute,  and  which  that  body  unanimously 
adopted : 

Risohed^  That  the  Legislature  be  requested  to  in- 
sert in  the  next  bill  appropriating  moneys  to  ihe  public 
schools  of  the  State,  a  clause  requiring  that  each 
school  district,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  appropriation 
and  to  receive  its  share  of  the  same,  be  required  to 
raise  for  school  purposes,  by  local  taxation,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  appoitioned 
to  that  district. 

If  this  should  be  done  and  districts  com- 
pelled to  raise  money  by  local  taxation  for 
school  purposes,  it  would  be  necessary,  of 
course,  to  spend  it;  and  salaries  must  nec- 
essarily be  increased  and  terms  be  length- 
ened. Better  talent  could  be  secured  and 
'  more  apparatus  purchased.  Under  present 
conditions  it  is  surprising  that  our  schools 
do  as  good  work  as  they  do,  and  the  credit 
of  the  excellence  of  their  work  is  due  to  the 
teachers'  profession.  They  have  fought  for 
improvement  and  they  are  fighting  now,  but 
they  need  the  assistance  of  such  powerful 
agencies  for  controlling  opinion  as  The 
Press.  They  need  the  assistance  of  every 
intelligent  man  and  woman.  Shall  they 
not  have  it  ? — Philadelphia  Press. 


TEACHING  COMPOSITION. 


BY  K.  W.  HUFFCUTT. 


THE  first  thing  to  be  learned  in  teaching 
English  composition  is  that  there  is  no 
known  process  whereby  a  teacher  can  draw 
out  of  a  pupil's  mind  what  is  not  in  his 
mind.  In  other  words,  the  requirements 
must  be  adapted  to  the  experience  and  at- 
tainments of  the  pupil. 

The  pupil  is,  in  English  composition^ 
constructing — building  up — and  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  him  to  build  without 
materials  or  to  build  anything  for  which  his 
materials  are  not  adapted. 

Just  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  speak  of 
a  wide-spread,  popular  error  with  regard  to 
composition  in  general.  There  is  a  very 
general  notion  that  it  is  possible  to  separate 
the  matter  of  composition  from  the  manner^ 
To  a  certain  extent,  and  in  a  restricted 
sense,  this  is  true.  The  matter  contained 
in  any  book  may  be  stated  in  a  hundred 
different  ways;  but  change  the  original 
work  in  any  marked  degree,  and  you  find 
that,  after  all,  you  have  not  the  same  matter* 
The  matter  contained  in  Shakespeare's 
''Julius  Caesar"  had  all  appeared  before  in 
one  form  or  another,  and  Shakespeare  him- 
self took  it  almost  bodily  from  a  translation 
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of  Plutarch* s  Lives ;  yet  will  anybody  say 
that  the  matter  in  the  play  could  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  immortal  form  into  which 
the  master  molded  it,  and  be  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  same  matter?  This  is 
taking  altogether  too  gross  and  material  a 
view  of  a  great  art.  It  is  as  if  one  should 
exclaim  when  a  beautiful  statue  is  demol- 
ishedy  "  The  form  is  destroyed,  but  after  all 
the  matter  remains."  He  is  too  dull  to  see 
that  the  true  matter,  that  which  gave  the 
statue  value,  was  not  the  stone  which  could 
be  seen  and  touched,  but  the  idea  and  ideal 
which  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  artist. 
So  in  composition,  it  is  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate the  matter  from  the  manner  without 
destroying  at  the  same  time  the  idea  which 
had  given  the  work  value.  Style  and  mat- 
ter are  so  interwoven,  one  is  so  essential  to 
the  other,  that  no  separation  is  possible. 

So  it  is  that  a  pupil  must  have  his  mater- 
ials at  hand  and  in  the  rough,  before  he  can 
produce  a  composition  which  shall  at  all 
represent  his  literary  skill.  If  he  have  not 
such  matter,  he  must  create  his  composition 
out  of  fiction,  out  of  mere  fancies  and  con- 
ceits. The  result  will  be  a  work  without 
purpose — a  string  of  generalities  delivered 
in  a  style  utterly  foreign  to  the  pupil. 
Give  the  same  boy  something  tangible, 
something  with  a  genuine,  living  interest, 
and  he  will  make  of  it  a  composition  worthy 
of  himself,  and  valuable  as  an  example  of 
his  real  style.  The  mere  facts  do  not  con- 
stitute the  matter,  but  they  are  essential  to 
it.  It  is  after  they  have  passed  through  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  and  received  the  stamp 
of  his  individuality,  that  they  come  forth  as 
the  matter  of  which  his  composition  is  com- 
posed. But  until  they  exist  and  form  a 
part  of  his  knowledge,  he  can  never  hope  to 
produce  anything  more  valuable  than  vague 
nothings. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHER. 


BY   LUCY  AGNES   HAYES. 


EVERY  one  said,  "  Miss  B.  ?  You  don't 
know  Miss  B.?  Well,  you  ought  to. 
She  is  the  best  teacher  in  this  town.  If  that 
boy  of  yours  is  given  up  by  Miss  B.  I'll 
know  there's  nothing  in  him.  *  Bad  record*? 
Why,  Miss  B.  doesn't  take  any  notice  of 
records  given  to  her.  She  finds  out  what  a 
child  is  for  herself.  She  doesn't  give  up 
trying  to  save  him  until  she  knows  he's 
thoroughly  bad,  and  no  former  record  ever 
influences  her  one  bit."  That  is  the  way 
they  all  talked  about  Miss  B.  to  me. 


I  said  to  one  of  her  pupils :  ''  Do  you 
like  Miss  B.?"  The  child's  face  glowed. 
*'  I  hve  Miss  B. !  Every  one  does.  Why^ 
she's  the  best  teacher  in  town." 

I  began  to  ask  questions  about  Miss  B.  I 
learned  that  she  spent  her  vacations  in 
pleasant  places  with  jolly  people.  I  learned 
that  she  read  books,  and  papers,  and  maga- 
zines, and  took  great  interest  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1891.  I  learned  that  she  was  a. 
citizen  of  the  world,  and  therefore  a  doubly 
true  American,  or,  should  I  say,  I  learned 
she  was  so  thoroughly  American  that  she 
had  become  a  citizen  of  the  world?  I 
learned  that  she  was  capable  of  loving  the 
child  of  an  Irish  laborer  as  well  as  the  child 
of  a  wealthy  American.  That  is  no  small 
thing  to  be  capable  to  do,  either.  It  means 
that  Miss  B.  is  a  true  woman,  and  therefore 
worthy  that  much-abused,  but  honorable 
title,  lady.  I  learned  that  Miss  H.  never 
talked  as  if  education  to-day  were  the  best 
the  world  will  ever  know,  and  I  learned  that 
she  did  not  think  a  normal  school  graduate 
must  necessarily  be  a  fine  teacher.  .  This 
means  that  she  is  enthusiastic  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  education — too  enthusiastic  to  be 
content  with  anything  short  of  perfection^ 
and  too  wise  to  be  a  partisan. 

After  learning  all  this  I  become  personally 
acquainted  with  Miss  B.  Then  I  knew  why 
she  was  so  successful.  Added  to  a  naturally 
refined  and  intelligent  mind  were  great 
common  sense,  a  warm  heart,  and  a  genial 
disposition.  I  asked  her  once,  what  power 
a  young  teacher  should  cultivate  most. 
''Steadiness  of  purpose,"  she  replied,  and 
then  added,  with  her  pleasant  laugh,  ''  The 
love  that  overcometh  evil." — N.  E.  four- 
nal  of  Education. 


MORE  MEN  ARE  NEEDED. 


BY  PRES't  J.  H.  LEWIS. 


IF  the  high  and  secondary  schools  are  ta 
attain  the  full  measure  of  their  usefulness, 
the  aim  of  many  of  the  teachers  employed 
must  be  enlarged,  and  a  greater  number  of 
first-class  men  must  be  engaged  in  the  work. 
Too  often  it  is  the  case  that  teachers  have 
no  higher  conception  of  their  work  than 
thorough  drill  of  their  classes,  so  as  to  pass 
them  in  the  branches  pursued.  Pupils  must, 
of  course,  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  mathe- 
matics, in  the  philosophy  and  use  of  the 
language ;  they  must  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  and 
learn  something  of  history  and  the  philoso- 
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phy  of  historical  facts;  and  that  teacher 
certainly  does  his  work  well  who  passes 
his  pupils  in  the  examinations  in  these 
branches. 

But  to  have  taught  them  how  to  use 
books,  how  to  think,  to  have  led  them  to 
develop  a  power  of  fixing  their  thoughts 
and  of  concentrating  their  faculties  upon  a 
given  subject  or  problem  until  it  has  been 
mastered  or  solved ;  to  have  formed  in  them 
the  habit  of  giving  patient,  persistent,  sus- 
tained effort  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
purpose,  is  to  have  approached  much  nearer, 
without  quite  filling  the  high  office  of  the 
ideal  teacher. 

But  the  teacher  who  not  only  does  all 
these  things,  but  in  addition  discovers  the 
bent  of  mind  and  character  of  the  individ- 
ual pupil,  and  thereby  leads  him  to  discover 
for  himself  the  work  for  which  he  is  naturally 
endowed,  who  forms  in  him  an  almost  fault- 
less taste  in  art  and  literature,  who  inspires 
him  with  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  a  love  for 
reading,  especially  for  that  class  of  books 
that  will  be  most  inspiring,  most  helpful  to 
him  in  his  work ;  who  makes  his  boys  more 
manly,  his  girls  more  womanly,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  self-reliant;  the  teacher 
who  stimulates  the  highest  aspirations  possi- 
ble to  their  souls,  and  gives  them  an  im- 
pulse that  nothing  will  satisfy  but  progress, 
more  light  and  greater  intellectual  and 
moral  power;  such  a  teacher  quite  accom- 
plishes his  ideal  work. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  bringing  our 
high  and  secondary  schools  up  to  this  ideal ; 
and  that  is  by  employing  teachers  with  ideas 
and  aims  corresponding  to  the  work  ex- 
pected of  them ;  and  by  enlarging  the  views 
of  those  now  employed  respecting  education 
in  its  broader  sense. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  young 
women  are  the  best  teachers  for  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades,  and  this  work  has 
been  given  wholly  into  their  hands.  More 
than  this,  parents  cannot  but  prefer  to  have 
their  daughters,  while  at  school,  under  the 
influence  of  cultivated  and  refined  women. 
Then  is  it  not  equally  important  and  equally 
to  be  desired  that  the  boys  should  feel  the 
touch  of  strong,  self-reliant  men,  while  their 
characters  are  forming  f  The  law  of  love 
is  not  the  only  law  in  force  in  this  busy, 
buzzing  world ;  if  it  were,  we  should  feel 
less  need  of  male  teachers  and  of  male 
policemen.  The  laws  we  must  obey  whether 
we  love  the  law  or  its  executor,  and  it  is  in- 
finitely better  and  less  humiliating  for  the 
boy  to  learn  the  force  of  this  fact  in  school 
than  for  him  in  manhood  to  learn  it  in  the 


municipal  court-room.  Furthermore,  if  the 
boys  are  to  have  their  thoughts  directed 
and  their  purposes  fixed  upon  some  manly 
trade,  profession,  or  employment,  it  must 
be  done  by  one  to  whom  the  conditions  are 
known  under  which  such  callings  are  suc- 
cessfully pursued ;  it  must  be  by  one  who 
knows  what  natural  endowments,  what 
natural  and  acquired  tastes  and  habits,  are 
demanded  in  these  pursuits. 

No  one  expects  a  young  woman  to  know 
very  much  about  a  business  or  pursuit  that 
a  woman  cannot  follow.  Of  a  truth  it  is  a 
fact  the  boys  in  the  secondary  schools  are 
not  so  well  provided  for  as  are  the  girls ;  cer- 
tainly no  one  who  realizes  what  an  influence 
the  strong,  well-balanced  teacher  exerts  in 
training  the  thoughts  and  molding  the  char- 
acters of  his  pupils,  will  question  the  truth 
of  the  assertion. 

It  is  often  said  that  many  a  good  carpen- 
ter is  spoiled  to  make  a  poor  preacher ;  and 
that  many  an  eloquent  preacher  is  shoving 
the  jack-plane  with  indifferent  success. 

Such  men  are  to  be  pitied  almost  as  much 
as  are  they  whom  they  serve.  It  is  usually 
a  sad  mistake  to  miss  one's  calling;  and 
yet,  I  believe,  it  would  have  been  fortunate 
for  the  young  now  in  school  if  a  greater 
number  of  good  mechanics,  shrewd  men-of- 
affairs,  bright  lawyers  and  eloquent  preach- 
ers had  missed  their  calling,  and  were  now 
behind  teachers'  desks.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  those  qualities  that  make  skillful 
mechanics,  sagacious  business  and  successful 
professional  men,  are  those  most  needed  in 
the  school-room ;  and  it  is  because  they  are 
so  rarely  found  in  the 'teachers  there  that  so 
comparatively  few  young  men  are  found  in 
the  graduating  classes  of  our  high  schools. 
The  boys  go  out  into  the  world  to  find  men 
to  serve  as  lenses  through  which  they  may 
read  their  own  thoughts,  and  learn  the  stuff 
that  is  in  them. 

I  must  not  be  understood  as  speaking  dis- 
paragingly of  the  excellent  work  that  is 
done  by  the  lady  teachers.  I  only  maintain 
that  there  is  a  work  to  be  done  that  they 
cannot  do,  and  that  is  being  done  only  in 
a  few  city  schools  and  occasionally  in  a  good 
district  school.  In  many  respects  their 
work  cannot  be  equalled  by  teachers  of  the 
opposite  sex  ;  their  refining  influence  in  the 
school-room,  their  faultless  taste  and  devo- 
tion to  duty,  t:annot  be  questioned.  There 
are  none  too  many  of  them  engaged  in  the 
work,  but  there  are  too  few  young  men  of 
sturdy,  forceful,  cumulative  characters  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  the  work.  They  inspire 
the  scholars  to  work,  and  perhaps  to  think ; 
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but  the  right  kind  of  men  encourage  them 
to  think  and  work  and  to  work  and  think. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  the  teach- 
ing should  all  be  done  by  men  or  women ;  if 
it  were,  the  answer  would  be,  by  the  women 
to  be  sure ;  or,  if  education  was  a  matter  of 
books  or  to  be  had  by  learning  what  is  set 
down  in  the  text-books,  there  might  be  no 
place  for  a  male  teacher.  But  the  question 
is,  shall  the  boys  in  school  -have  advantges 
equal  to  those  afforded  their  sisters  ? 

How  is  it  in  our  colleges  ?  Which  sex 
predominates  in  their  faculties?  Indeed, 
how  is  it  in  the  case  of  our  normal  schools, 
where  if  in  any  institution  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  majority  a  body  of  lady  teachers? 

Then  what  is  the  change  that  takes  place 
in  the  girl  or  boy  upon  the  reading  of  his 
graduating  essay  from  a  high  school,  that  he 
must  thereafter  have  a  male  teacher  ?  In  all 
fairness  is  there  not  even  a  greater  need  of  a 
proportionate  number  of  male  teachers  in 
the  high  and  secondary  schools  than  that 
felt  in  the  colleges  and  in  the  normal 
schools  ?  I  know  that  the  demand  for  them 
is  not  at  present  great,  and  that  so  few  are 
employed  that  a  real  genius  as  soon  as  he  is 
discovered  is  made  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  a  great  city,  and  is  there  buried 
beneath  such  a  multiplicity  of  details  that 
his  scholars  rarely  come  in  personal  contact 
with  him  or  within  the  circle  of  his  influ- 
ence. If,  however,  public  attention  is  once 
called  to  this  desideratum  in  our  educational 
system,  the  demand  will  be  increased,  and  it 
will  become  possible  for  first-class  men  to 
live  by  teaching  and  devote  their  time  exclu- 
sively to  the  profession. — School  Education, 
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SCOTLAND :   ITS  LITERATURE  AND 

PEOPLE. 


BY  REV.  WILLIAM  WYE  SMITH. 


THERE  is  now  so  much  of  a  mixing  up 
of  English  and  Scotch  that  it  is  often 
impossible  for  the  world  to  distinguish  the 
difference  between  the  two ;  and,  not  so 
distinguishing,  the  tendency  is  to  call  it  all 
"  English."  Any  list  of  "  English  Men  of 
Letters"  will  be  sure  to  include  David 
Hume,  Robert  Burns,  Oliver  Gold^^mith, 
I>ean  Swift,  Thomas  Campbell,  Walter 
Scott,  and  Thomas  Carlyle,  though  every 
one  of  them  is  either  Scotch  or  Irish.  And 
so  unless  an  author  affects  the  vernacular, 
or  makes  his  work  distinctly  Scotch  or 
national,  he  fails  in  being  recognized  as  any- 
thing but  '^  English."     And  the  world  per- 


haps would  never  have  grasped  the  thought 
that  George  Macdonald  and  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  were  Scotchmen,  if  they  had  not 
begun  to  give  us  some  snatches  of  very 
"  Braid  Scots"  poetry.  And  it  was  only  when 
Gladstone  got  elected  for  a  Scotch  county, 
and  began  some  of  his  speeches  (as  at  Glas- 
gow) with  the  words,  "  As  my  blood  is  en- 
tirely Scottish,"  that  the  world  found  he 
was  not,  out  and  out,  an  Englishman.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  I  read,  in  a  New  York 
magazine,  of  a  convention  of  ''  English  Li- 
brarians;" yet  the  meeting  was  held  in  Ed- 
inburgh, and  with  probably  as  many  Scottish 
as  English  members  present.  But  in  speak- 
ing of  Scottish  literature,  we  cannot  confine 
ourselves  to  the  smaller  number  who  write 
in  dialect. 

The  immediate  fact  accounting  for  the 
growth  and  strength  of  Scottish  literature 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  is  the  par- 
ish  schools  established  by  John  Knox.  And 
that  itself  was  founded  on  the  national  love 
of  reading  and  learning.  '<  Man,"  said  an 
old  Scot,  speaking  of  national  patron 
saints,  "we  hae  ae  man  that's  worth  a 
baker's  dizzen  o'  the  best  o'  their  saints — 
John  Knox,  wha  founded  oor  parish 
schules."  While  a  wide-extended  idea  in 
the  world  is,  "  Schools  for  the  poor  and 
colleges  for  the  rich,"  in  Scotland  schools 
have  been  for  the  people,  and  universities 
for  all  who  had  ambition  enough  to  use 
them.  For  a  number  of  generations,  many 
hundreds  of  young  men  every  year  have 
found  their  way  to  Scotch  universities  from 
poor  families;  and  in  their  poor  lodgings, 
with  a  cheese  and  a  few  "stones"  of 
oatmeal  sent  from  home,  pursued  their 
studies,  and  took  degrees,  and  finally 
helped  to  teach  the  world  ! 

Scottish  literature  has  always  been  strong 
in  the  theological  and  devotional.  Knox's 
"History  of  the  Reformation,"  which  I 
have  read  in  its  original  quaint  spelling,  has 
much  dropped  out  of  public  sight ;  but  the 
writers  of  the  next  two  centuries  are  largely 
read.  Howie's  "Scots  Worthies"  is  found 
in  almost  every  house,  and  kbeps  alive,  not 
only  the  memory,  but  the  principles,  of  the 
men  of  the  Covenanting  times.  Boston  of 
Ettrick's"  Crook  in  the  Lot,"  and  "  Four- 
fold State"  are  found  on  the  cottage-shelf, 
along  with  English  Baxter's  "  Saints'  Rest," 
or  English  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim."  Beyond 
King  James's  Bible,  there  is  only  one  book 
more  to  complete  the  ever-recurring  list — 
Robert  Bums.  "Shall  I  read  to  you, 
James?"  said  an  elder  to  an  old  soldier 
known   to  my  father — one  who   had  been 
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with  Abercombie  in  Egypt,  and,  after  all 
his  battles  and  sieges,  was  dying  at  home. 
"Yes,"  said  the  sick  man:  ''ye  will  find 
baith  the  Bible  and  Bobbie  Bums  on  the 
shelf  yonder;  ye  may  read  to  me  a  little 
cot  o'  them — for  there's  aye  something  in 
Rab  that  does  me  guid !"  Burns  is  one  of 
the  men  who  have  had  all  their  faults  con- 
doned by  posterity.  ''I  found,"  says  a 
Canadian  writer,  a  friend  of  mine,  ''  that  in 
Scotland  you  must  not  meddle  with  Robert 
Bums  or  John  Knox.  These  two  names 
are  sacred." 

Bums  has  done  two  things  for  Scottish 
literature;  he  has  fixed  the  form  of  the  ver- 
nacular, and  he  has  puiified  the  popular 
songs  of  the  nation.  Just  as  Dante  and 
Petrarch,  by  the  influence  of  their  writings, 
made  the  Florentine  the  classic  dialect  of 
Italy;  and  Luther,  by  bis  German  Bible, 
made  the  Saxon  the  literary  dialect  of  Ger- 
many— so  Bums  has  made  the  "Ayrshire" 
the  accepted  dialect  of  the  Broad  Scotch. 
And  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  nation 
their  songs  and  music  have  influenced  the 
thought  and  character  of  Scotchmen .  Bums 
("Highland  Mary;"  "A  man's  a  man  for 
a' that"),  Hogg  ("When  the  kye  comes 
hame").  Lady  Nairne  ("The  Land  o'  the 
Leal"),  Scott  ("  Young  Lochinvar"),  Tan- 
nahill  ("Braes  of  Balquidder"),  Ballantine 
<"  Castles  in  the  Air"),  Motherwell  ("Jeanie 
Morrison"),  and  many  others,  living  and 
dead,  have  spoken  the  truest  thoughts  of 
their  countrymen,  and  been  accepted  by 
them  as  their  literary  prophets.  The  older 
songs — strangely  enough,  all  anonymous, 
except  two  or  three  by  Ramsay  and  others 
— ^passed  under  the  master  hand  and  eye  of 
Burns,  and  emerged  purified  and  glorified ; 
as  witness  "Auld  Lang  Syne."  Before 
leaving  this  point.  Professor  John  Stuart 
Blackie  should  be  mentioned.  Whatever  is 
Greek  and  whatever  is  Scotch  commands 
his  most  intense  enthusiasm.  He  has  estab- 
lished a  Celtic  chair  in  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, having  collected  ;;^i  2,000,  from  all 
classes  from  the  Queen  downward,  to  endow 
it;  and  he  has  long  reiterated  in  the  ears  of 
the  Scottish  people  to  sing  their  own  songs, 
and  cultivate  their  own  music,  and  keep  up 
their  own  national  thought  and  life.  He 
insists  (as  in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  a  few 
days  ago)  that  "a  lesson  may  be  taught  in 
a  song  as  well  as  in  a  sermon."  And  at 
last  the  people  of  Edinburgh  and  Scotland 
generally  are  coming,  in  the  "higher"  and 
more  £Eishionable  circles,  to  a  better  appre- 
ciation and  use  of  the  incomparable  body  of 
(music  and  song  that  belongs  to  Scotland, 


and  ceasing  so  much  to  copy  and  ape 
London. 

In  no  other  nation  have  so  many  volumes 
of  sermons  and  so  much  religious  literature 
been  produced  and  used.  In  lonely  shep- 
herds' cottages,  under  a  thatch  of  heather, 
I  have  found  the  book-hawker,  on  his  regu- 
lar rounds,  leaving  them  their  religious 
monthly  magazine;  and  the  writings  of 
Boston,  and  Venn,  and  the  Erskines,  Baxter, 
Bunyan,  Rutherford,  Chalmers,  and  the 
Bonars,  with  many  a  recent  name,  are  found 
almost  everywhere*  When  not  engaged  in 
hearing  sermons,  a  Scottish  household  is 
very  apt  to  be  employed,  on  Sunday,  in 
reading  sermons,  or  other  devotional  or 
doctrinal  works.  In  the  evenings  the  young 
men  will  be  studying  some  good,  solid  book 
out  of  the  public  library,  instead  of  "sky- 
larking" about,  or  thronging  the  public 
house ;  and  though  too  much  of  the  latter 
is  found  in  the  cities  and  towns,  yet  the  rule 
of  sp)ending  the  evening  in  study  maintains 
its  place.  Hence  rise  men  who  have  learned 
to  think,  and  whose  thought  (and  its  re- 
sults) now  become  their  capital.  And  so  it 
comes  to  pass  that  a  young  Scotchman  is  al- 
most sufficiently  recommended,  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  by  his  nationality  alone.  And 
they  are  found  everywhere,  and  generally 
in  positions  of  trust.  The  captains  and  en- 
gineers of  steamers  about  the  Mediterranean 
and  Asiatic  ports,  engineers  and  superin- 
tendents of  foreign  railways,  bankers  at 
foreign  places,  the  leading  statesmen  in  all 
the  colonies,  are  sure  to  be  Scotchmen.  A 
few  years  ago  a  young  fellow  went  to  Cal- 
cutta to  "  push  his  fortune."  He  knew  no 
one  there  except  a  countryman  named 
McDonald,  who  was  in  Goverment  employ. 
So  he  went  to  the  Government  building  to 
find  him.  Entering  the  courtyard  he  sang 
out  "Mac!"  and  from  every  window 
popped  out  a  head,  asking,  "  What  are  ye 
wantin'?"  They  were  all  Macs.  In  a 
recent  report  of  the  free  Mitchell  Library 
in  Glasgow,  it  is  stated  that  four-fifths  of 
the  books  taken  out  are  religious,  or  philos- 
ophy, science,  history,  travels,  etc.,  and 
only  one -fifth  fiction.  In  mentioning  this 
to  one  of  our  librarians,  he  said,  "  It  is 
very  different  here ;  out  of  every  five  books 
given  out,  four  will  be  fiction  1 " 

The  highest  development  of  a  man  is  in 
his  power  of  thought ;  but  thought,  to  its 
highest  development,  must  be  trained  by 
the  aid  of  speech.  And  here  is  where  the 
Scotch  somewhat*  fail.  They  are  silent  and 
reserved  people.  It  is  like  a  merchant  who 
never  exposes  his  wares  to  the  estimate  of 
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the  buyer,  or  the  competition  of  other  sell- 
erSy  and  may  hold  them  at  far  too  high  a 
price.  -  So  a  Scotchman,  while  apt  to  be  a 
man  of  large  and  varied  information,  is  also 
somewhat  likely  to  be  opinionated  and  ob- 
stinate. If  the  fires  of  persecution  should 
ever  again  be  lighted,  Scotland  would  give 
far  more  than  her  share  of  martyrs— most 
of  them  to  principle,  a  few  of  them  to  pre- 
judice. Scotchmen  excel  more  as  authors 
and  thinkers  than  as  orators.  A  Scot  is 
not,  like  a  Welshman,  a  bom  orator ;  but 
he  is  a  born  poet.  Dr.  Charles  Rogers,  of 
Edinburgh,  brought  out,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  a  work  called  the  "  Scottish  Minstrel," 
in  which  he  gave  brief  biographies  and 
specimens  of  all  the  noteworthy  Scotch 
poets  since  Bums.  In  the  course  of  his 
sketches  he  specified  two  hundred  and 
twenty- seven  volumes  of  poetry  during  the 
half-century  under  review.  Mr.  Edwards, 
of  Brechin,  about  ten  years  ago  began  where 
Rogers  left  off,  and  is  now  getting  out  his 
twelfth  three-shilling  volume  of  his  "Mod- 
em Scottish  Poets,"  having  thus  brought  for- 
ward more  than  a  thousand  writers  of  verse, 
most  of  them  still  living. 

Of  prose  writers  other  than  those  already 
'  alluded  to,  we  have  William  Black,  George 
Macdonald,  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  as 
the  best  Scotch  representatives  of  modem 
fiction  ;  Macaulay  and  Gladstone  (of  Scot- 
tish blood,  though  not  of  birth),  in  history 
and  classical  criticism ;  Carlyle  in  a  sphere 
all  his  own;  Candlish,  Hamilton,  Fairbaira, 
Cunningham,  Geikie,  Drummond,  Robert- 
son, Morison,  and  a  host  of  others,  as  com- 
mentators and  polemical  writers ;  and  men 
who  have  filled  or  are  now  filling  places  in 
every  possible  department  of  human  learn- 
ing and  research. 

In  former  days  there  was  a  much  sharper 
distinction  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Highlands  and  the  Lowlands  than  at  pres- 
ent. All  feel  that  they  are  Scottish,  and 
one  nation.  The  first  are  Celtic  in  blood 
and  language;  the  others,  the  "Lowland- 
ers,"  are  descended  from  the  Picts  (mingled 
somewhat  in  the  south  with  the  Saxons), 
and,  to  go  farther  back,  from  the  Scandina- 
vian Goths.  The  Highlanders  are  a  naturally 
polite,  easy-going  people,  gregarious,  taking 
naturally  to  being  directed  by  superior  in- 
telligence or  authority,  faithful  unto  death, 
and,  if  aroused,  terrible  in  their  bravery 
and  strength  of  purpose — the  most  admir- 
able soldiers  in  the  world.  The  Lowlanders 
are  more  silent  and  cautious,  not  at  all 
impulsive,  lacking  in  bonhomiey  but  persist- 
ent, firm,  unyielding,  generally  well-princi- 


pled, and  always  pushing  and  industrious. 
America  has  proved,  on  a  very  wide  field, 
Dr.  Johnson's  admission,  ''  You  may  make 
a  good  deal  of  a  Scotchman,  if  you  catch  . 
him  young;"  for  they  hold  their  own  in 
America  wondrously  well. — Sunday  School 
Times. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THE  APPRO- 
PRIATION. 


Mr  Editor:  This  is  now  a  pressing 
question  in  our  state.  Three  million  dol- 
lars poured  into  the  hands  of  our  School 
Directors  as  a  free  gift  to  the  Schools  t 
What  shall  they  do  with  it?  What  can 
they  do  with  it  ?  What  ought  they  do  with 
it  ?  Certainly,  use  it  to  improve  the  schools- 
and  to  benefit  the  children,  all  will  say. 
But  how  ?  The  general  trend  of  opinion 
seems  to  be  to  do  one  thing  at  least.  This 
is  to  lengthen  the  school  term  to  at  least 
eight  months.  Another  is  to  make  text- 
books free  to  all  the  students.  The  writer 
will  not  combat  either  of  these  propositions, 
but  he  ofiers  what  he  thinks  is  a  more  im- 
portant one.  It  is :  Let  directors  establish,, 
in  each  township,  a  high  school.  Let  it  be 
modeled  so  far  as  possible  on  the  plan  of 
the  old  academies,  once  so  common  through- 
out the  State. 

There  was  a  time  when  in  almost  every 
portion  of  the  State  were  to  be  found  acad- 
emies in  which  boys  and  girls  could  secure 
an  excellent  education.  They  have  disap- 
peared, and  absoluiefy  nothing  has  arisen  to 
take  their  places.  The  Normal  Schools  and 
the  town  high  schools  do  not  do  their  work. 
Their  loss  has  been  a  heavy  one  to  the 
State,  and  any  means  which  will  restore 
them,  or  anything  like  them,  ought  to  be 
eagerly  sought  out. 

We  may  keep  the  ungraded  country 
schools  open  the  whole  year,  and  it  will  not 
improve  matters  in  the  direction  of  which 
we  speak.  We  need  a  high  school  or  acad- 
emy to  which  the  older  boys  and  girls  can 
go,  after  they  reach  say  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  where  they  can  study  geometry, 
mensuration,  surveying,  the  elements  Gi 
Latin,  algebra,  etc. 

There  is  no  use  in  denying  it,  the  mral 
schools  have  declined  and  they  continue  to 
decline.  If  on  the  decline,  what  good  will 
result  from  lengthening  the  school  year. 
Rather,  instil  new  life  into  the  system  ?* 
Give  the  older  boys  and  girls  a  chance. 
Give  them  as  good  a  chance  as  their  fathers 
had.      Give  them  as  good  a  chance  as  boys. 
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in  town  have  to  attend  school,  after  they 
have  advanced  beyond  the  primary  grades. 
Give  country  teachers  some  incentives  to 
advance  themselves,  by  having  these  acad- 
emy positions  ever  open  to  them  when 
qualified.  Geo.  G.  Groff. 

Lewisburg,  Pa.y  yune  27 ^  J8p2, 


COLUMBUS  AND  FREE  SCHOOLS. 


THE  project  of  converting  Columbus  Day 
into  an  American  school  festival  will  be 
heartily  commended  by  thoughtful  minds. 
The  dedication  of  the  Exposition  buildings 
and  grounds  will  be  a  National  event  of 
crowning  importance ;  but  in  order  to  em- 
phasize the  significance  of  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World  and  to  render  it  intelligible 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  it  is  proposed  to  make  every  school- 
house  a  local  centre  for  commemorative  ex- 
crcises. 

This  broad  plan  has  received  the  sanction 
of  the  World's  Congress  Commission  and  of 
the  American  Superintendents  of  Educa- 
tion. An  Executive  Committee  has  been 
appointed  to  organize  a  National  movement 
by  which  thirteen  million  school  children  in 
every  village  and  town  in  the  Union  can 
nnite  in  carrying  out  a  simple  but  effective 
programme  on  that  historic  anniversary. 
There  is  nothing  impracticable  in  the 
scheme.  It  will  only  be  necessary  for  every 
school  to  have  a  flag  of  its  own  to  raise  and 
salute  on  the  morning  of  the  celebration, 
and  then  to  be  prepared  to  listen  to  an  ad- 
dress and  to  join  in  singing  an  ode  prepared 
for  the  occasion  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Committee.  A  holiday  will  be 
put  to  the  highest  educational  use  if  all  the 
school  children  of  the  country  can  be  brought 
together  at  the  same  hour  to  commemorate 
the  greatest  event  in  the  modem  world. 

The  voyage  of  Columbus  was  a  protest 
against  the  ignorance  of  the  mediseval  .age. 
The  discovery  of  the  New  World  was  the 
first  sign  of  the  real  renaissance  of  the  Old 
World.  It  created  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earthy  broadened  immeasurably  the  horizon 
of  men  and  nations,  and  transformed  the 
whole  order  of  European  thought.  Colum- 
bus was  the  greatest  educator  who  ever 
lived,  for  he  emancipated  mankind  from  the 
narrowness  of  its  own  ignorance  and  taught 
the  great  lesson  that  human  destiny,  like  di- 
vine mercy,  arches  over  the  whole  world.  It 
a  perspective  of  four  centuries  of  progress 
could  have  floated  like  a  mirage  before  the 
eyes  of  the  great  discoverer  as  he  was  sight- 


ing San  Salvador,  the  American  school- 
house  would  have  loomed  up  as  the  greatest 
institution  of  the  New  World's  future. 
Behind  him  he  had  left  mediaeval  ignorance 
encumbered  with  superstition  and  paralyzed 
by  an  ecclesiastical  pedantry  which  passed 
for  learning.  Before  him  lay  a  New  World 
with  the  promise  of  the  potency  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  free  education  and  popu- 
lar enlightenment.  Because  the  school- 
house,  like  his  own  voyage,  has  been  a  pro- 
test against  popular  ignorance,  and  has 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  make  our 
free  America  what  it  is,  it  would  have  tow- 
ered above  everything  else  in  that  mirage- 
like vision  of  the  world's  progress. 

The  public  school  celebration  on  Colum- 
bus Day  is  to  be  commended,  therefore,  not 
only  as  a  unique  method  of  diffusing  among 
local  centres  of  American  life,  from  Ply- 
mouth Rock  to  the  Golden  Gate,  the  signifi- 
cance and  spirit  of  a  memorable  anniver- 
sary, but  also  as  a  practical  expedient  for 
emphasizing  the  value  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic of  National  institutions,  the  free 
school. 

When  the  New  World  of  America  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  Spain  was  the  greatest 
Power  in  Europe  and  England  was  an  ob- 
scure and  petty  State.  During  the  first 
century  after  the  landing  on  San  Salvador  a 
great  Spanish  Empire  was  founded  stretch- 
ing from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Patagonia. 
Slowly  and  laboriously  the  English  speaking 
race  obtained  a  foothold  in  North  America. 
Liberty  was  the  breath  of  its  life,  and  free 
education  was  its  most  precious  bequest  to 
succeeding  generations.  The  Spanish  con- 
querors never  opened  a  free  school.  As 
time  passed  their  empire  revolted  against 
them,  and  the  constitutional  forms  of  the 
English  speaking  race  in  the  North  were 
roughly  copied  by  one  Southern  republic 
after  another.  Popular  education  was  ne- 
glected, as  it  had  been  under  Spanish  Vice- 
roys, and  consequently  the  moral  force  of 
enlightened  public  opinion  was  lacking  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  What  has  made 
the  American  Republic  the  great  power  in 
modern  civilization,  which  it  has  been  for  a 
century,  is  the  free-school  system.  Because 
it  has  given  form  and  direction  to  American 
progress,  the  school  house  is  a  proper  thea- 
tre for  celebrating  the  great  event  of  Oc- 
tober. If  thirteen  million  public-school 
children  can  be  taught  on  that  historic  fes- 
tival to  value  aright  the  inestimable  benefits 
of  free  education,  it  will  be  a  good  augury 
for  another  century  of  more  enlightened 
progress. — A^.  Y.  Tribune. 
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LANCA8TBR,  JULY,  i8ga. 

"  Ye  may  be  aje  ttickin'  in  a  tz«e,  Jock :  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  ueepin*."     Schick  Farmer. 

HELP  FROM  THE  STATE. 


CONTRARY  to  the  general  expectation, 
it  is  already  evident  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  State  the  present  munificeDt  appro- 
priation to  the  common  schools  is  likely  to 
prove  more  of  a  curse  than  a  blessing,  a 
source  of  injury  and  injustice  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils  instead  of  an  inspiration 
and  a  help.  "  All  signs  fail  in  dry  weather," 
and  the  best  and  most  hopeful  educational 
plans  vanish  into  thin  air  when  brought  in- 
to contact  with  illiterate  parsimony.  Help 
from  the  State  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
School  Directors  has  always  been  a  desir- 
able thing  and  a  necessity  in  the  develop- 
ment and  upward  progress  of  our  common 
school  operations,  though  not  always  easy 
to  get,  and  strange  to  say  sometimes  strenu- 
ously opposed  in  critical  times  by  some  of 
the  foremost  educational  men  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, whose  names  and  policy  in  this 
regard,  if  given  to  the  public,  would  be  re- 
ceived with  incredulous  surprise. 

We  have  always  believed  that  as  a  just 
equilibrium  between  the  State  and  the  school 
districts,  the  State  should  defray  one-half  oi 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  common 
schools  and  the  districts  raise  the  other  half 
by  local  taxation,  and  the  State  has  at  last 
taken  an  immense  stride  in  that  direction; 
but  instead  of  meeting  it  in  a  spirit  of  ap- 
preciative fairness,  some  districts  that  cannot 
plead  poverty  as  an  excuse  undertake  to 
run  the  schools  entirely  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  and  to  do  this  cut  down  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers  below  the  possibilities  of  a 
decent  livelihood.  This  is  a  swinging  of 
the  pendulum  to  one  extreme  with  a  ven- 
geance, and  legislation  will  obviously  be 
required  to  correct  this  misguided  abuse  of 
what  was  intended  to  be  a  great  bene- 
faction. To  treat  the  subject  from  a  purely 
financial  standpoint  is  the  gravest  possible 
mistake,  because  it  leaves  out  of  view  the 
purpose  for  which  the  appropriation  was 
made.  If  the  schools  are  to  be  maintained 
money  will  be  necessary  for  that  purpose, 
and  if  the  money  is  not  to  be  expended  for 
that  purpose  in  good  faith,  a  short  cut  to  the 


ultimatum  of  that  sort  of  logic  would  be  to 
close  the  schools  altogether  and  save  all  the 
money.  When  the  school -houses  have  been 
boarded  up  for  a  year  or  two,  the  teachers 
discharged  and  pupils  dismissed,  it  will  be- 
come evident  to  the  dullest  intellect  that 
the  profit  of  that  sort  of  economy  will  be 
the  most  enormous  loss  that  could  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  Commonwealth. 

Plainly,  this  sort  of  thing  cannot  be  tol- 
erated, and  the  educational  influences 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  which  have 
heretofore  been  strong  enough  to  grapple 
successfully  with  every  retrograde  move- 
ment, must  now  come  resolutely  to  the 
front  and  counteract  by  timely  and  wise 
legislation  this  latest  phase  of  opposition  to 
the  well-being  of  the  common  schools. 
There  are  two  very  simple  and  practical 
ways  of  doing  this :  first,  to  forbid  the  State 
appropriation  to  be  paid  to  any  district  that 
does  not  raise  by  local  taxation  a  sum  of 
money  equal  to  that  district's  share  of  the 
appropriation,  or  at  least  to  forbid  the  pay- 
ment by  the  State  of  any  sum  larger  than 
the  amount  raised  by  taxation  in  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  second,  to  fix  by  law  the  mini- 
mum salary  to  be  paid  to  common  school 
teachers,  below  which  school  directors  may 
not  go  without  forfeiting  their  State  appro- 
priation. Both  can  go  into  one  bill,  each 
serving  as  the  complement  of  the  other,  and 
the  two  together  forming  a  complete  check- 
mate to  the  grave  errors  of  judgment  which 
have  been  developed  in  the  use  of  the  aug- 
mented annual  appropriation.  The  Com- 
mon Schools  must  be  maintained  in  their 
integrity,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  dan- 
ger may  threaten^  or  by  what  means  sappers 
and  miners  may  seek  to  lower  their  prestige 
or  impair  their  usefulness. 

The  mandate  of  the  Constitution  is  that 
the  Legislature  shall  provide  for  a  ''thor- 
ough" and  ''efficient"  system  of  public 
schools,  and  the  obligation  upon  the  Legis- 
lature to  correct  whatever  policy  tends  to 
impair  that  thoroughness  and  efficiency  is 
continuous  and  absolute,  and  to  the  Legis- 
lature we  must  go  with  confidence  and 
promptness  for  the  remedies  which  are  im- 
peratively necessary.  The  subject  is  one  of 
fundamental  importance,  and  cannot  be 
lightly  regarded  or  pushed  to  one  side  as  of 
no  sort  of  concern  to  the  public  at  large. 
The  entire  Commonwealth  is  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  successful  administration  of  the 
public  schools  in  every  district  throughout 
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the  State,  no  matter  how  remote  it  may  be, 
and  under  the  Coostittition  has  a  right  to 
interfere  by  proper  legislation  to  correct 
abuses,  and  make  the  schools  what  they  ought 
to  be  and  what  the  Constitution  requires  that 
tbey  should  be.  This  subject  is  of  funda- 
mental importance,  and  cannot  be  passed 
oyer  in  silence  or  disposed  of  by  inaction. 


IHE  OLD  KEYSTONE  STATE. 


TWO  strangers,  who  were  discussing  Penn- 
sylvania and  her  characteristics,  united 
in  putting  her  down  as  a  very  common-place 
State,  that  could  boast  no  Webster,  Cal- 
houn, or  Clay,  and  whose  people  were  not 
above  average  mediocrity.  They  were  evi- 
dently not  to  the  ''manner  bom,"  and  if 
they  had  reflected  a  moment  they  would  have 
recalled  the  fact  that  Massachusetts  has  no 
Webster  now.  South  Carolina  no  Calhoun, 
and  Kentucky  no  Henry  Clay.  What  would 
we  do  with  them  if  we  had  them  now  ? 

They  filled  their  mission  as  great  leaders 
in  the  formative  periods  of  political  thought 
when  the  greatest  Republic  on  earth  was 
shaping  its  organic  policy  without  the  light 
of  experience  to  guide  it.  They  have  gone 
to  their  reward,  and  now  no  pre-eminently 
great  minds  lift  themselves  above  the  peo- 
ple like  Mont  Blanc  above  Chamounix,  for 
the  common  schools  and  the  public  press 
have  so  educated  the  mass  of  the  people 
that  they  have  risen  to  the  level  of  the  lead- 
ers and  do  their  own  thinking,  are  guided 
by  their  own  judgment,  and  no  longer  look 
to  the  mouutain  tops  for  ihe  first  rays  of  the 
morning  sun.  The  valleys  have  been  leveled 
up,  and  we  have  approached  the  ideal  Com- 
monwealth where  the  people  are  self-poised 
and  supreme;  and  if,  our  two  friends  had 
known  our  people,  they  would  have  known 
that  no  phenomenally  great  men  shine 
amongst  us  like  stars  of  the  first  magnitude, 
because  tbe  general  average  of  intelligence 
and  ability  is  so  high^  and  they  would  be  ex- 
traordinary men,  indeed,  who  could  thus 
loom  up  above  the  mass  of  their  fellow 
citizens. 

And  besides,  we  would  have  no  especial 
use  for  such  men.     The  great  fundamental 

Sestions  in  the  science  of  government  have 
en  brought  up,  hammered  out,  and  per- 
manently settled,  the  most  important  of 
them  all  by  ''wager  of  battle,"  from  whose 
decision  there  is  no  appeal ;  and  the  great 
mass  of  our  people  understand  them  as  well 
and  are  as  capable  of  thinking,  deciding 
and  acting  upon  them  as  many  of  the  great 


leaders  of  the  past.  The  thinkers  and  ora- 
tors of  to  day  address  a  much  higher  grade 
of  popular  intelligence  than  was  ever  before 
known  in  the'  history  of  nations.  The 
American  people  have  thus  always  been 
equal  to  their  own  destiny,  and  are  to-day 
better  armed  and  equipped  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship  with  the  help  of  leaders 
or  without  them  than  ever  before.  Within 
our  State  limits,  for  instance,  there  is  hardly 
a  county  seat  in  the  Commonwealth  that 
could  not  on  twenty- four  hours'  notice  furn- 
ish men  to  fill  every  office  under  our  State 
government  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
who  would  be  as  able  and  capable  and  suc- 
cessful as  any  who  have  gone  before  them. 

If  you  will  drop  into  any  of  our  conven- 
tions of  school  superintendents,  and  with  a 
critical  eye  study  and  estimate  the  material 
of  which  they  are  composed,  you  cannot  but 
be  impressed  by  the  keen  intelligence  and 
wide-awake  mental  force  which  is  in  charge 
of  the  general  administration  of  our  school 
affairs;  the  brilliant  promise  amongst  the 
younger  members  who  will  come  to  the 
front  as  leaders  in  the  early  future ;  and  the 
sturdy  strength,  mature  judgment,  and  broad 
capabilities  of  the  trained  veterans  in  the 
cause  who  are  undeniably  equal  to  any  ad- 
ministrative  responsibilities,  the  very  high- 
est, that  could  be  devolved  upon  them  by 
executive  choice  or  popular  selection ;  and 
you  turn  away  with  the  consciousness  that 
the  educational  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth are  under  the  guidance  of  strong 
minds  and  patriotic  hearts,  whose  ideals  are 
still  above  and  beyond  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  the  victorious  past.  We  might 
also  notice  a  tin|;e  of  cynicism  in  the  tone 
of  some  of  the  discussions,  as  if  the  speakers 
had  sighed  for  other  worlds  to  conquer,  for 
which  the  opportunity  had  not  come  to  them ; 
but  you  would  not  feel  like '  criticising  or 
condemning  a  modest  and  honorable  ambi- 
tion in  the  line  of  duty  and  conscious  ability 
to  meet  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  glories  and  the  safeguards 
of  this  land  and  this  age  that  our  public 
officers  are  primi  inter  pares ^  first  amongst 
equals,  not  lords  over  inferiors,  and  they 
deserve  most  who  serve  best.  No  doubt  the 
ablest  men  in  Pennsylvania  to  day  are  in 
private  life.  Never  having,  been  in  public 
position,  the  general  public  has  not  had  op- 
portunity to  estimate  their  calibre  and  capa- 
bilities. But  there  they  are.  "  The  woods 
are  full  of  them,"  and  great  emergencies 
would  be  sure  to  bring  them  to  the  front. 

No,  Pennsylvania  is  modest  and  unob- 
trusive,   but    not    weak  or  commonplace. 
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Her  repose  is  that  of  conscious  power,  a 
reserved  strength  that  is  equal  to  great 
emergencies  when  they  arise.  She  has 
been  what  her  title  implies,  the  balance- 
wheel  of  the  Union.  She  is  as  rich  in 
mental  as  in  material  resources,  and  that 
public  officer  or  aspirant  for  place  who  un- 
der-estimates  the  general  intelligence  and 
practical  sagacity  of  our  people  will  find 
himself  prodigiously  mistaken  in  the  out- 
come of  his  calculations. 

What  is  the  moral  to  be  inculcated  upon 
all  pupils  in  our  public  schools  ?  Not  an  in- 
satiable and  unpatriotic  greed  for  office  for 
the  sake  of  office,  but  a  love  of  learning  for 
its  own  sake,  and  an  ambition  to  fit  and 
qualify  themselves  for  the  performance  of 
every  duty  from  a  sense  of  duty  that  may 
be  devolved  upon  them,  whether  it  be  in 
private  life  or  public  station.  The  ambition 
should  be  to  become  good  and  useful  citi- 
zens, and,  if  anything  more  conspicuous 
offers  itself,  a  desire  to  be  equal  to  the 
responsibility  which  it  imposes. 


JAMES  LICK. 

OF  THB  PLACE,  THE  MAN,  AND  THE  GREAT 

TELESCOPE. 


THE  view  from  the  top  of  Mt.  Hamilton, 
the  site  of  the  Lick  Observatory  in  Cal- 
ifornia, is  unobstructed  in  every  direction, 
there  being  no  higher  ground  within  a  radius 
of  a  hundred  miles.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  transperency  of  the  atmosphere  in  this 
region,  Prof.  Davids,  one  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey,  says  that  when  at  work  on  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet, 
he  '<  was  able  to  see  with  the  naked  eye  the 
five-inch  mirror  of  a  heliotrope  one  hundred 
and  seventy  five  miles  distant.'' 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Mt. 
Hamilton  offers  advantages  superior  to 
those  found  at  any  other  point  in  the  world 
where  a  permanent  observatory  has  been  es- 
tablished. These  two  things — the  remark- 
able steadiness  of  the  air,  with  continued 
succession  of  nights  almost  perfect  for  sharp 
definition  of  objects  under  examination  al- 
most down  to  the  horizon,  and  the  best  tele- 
scope in  the  world  in  the  hands  of  experts 
in  astronomical  work  under  such  favorable 
conditions, — insure  results  of  extraordinary 
value  to  science. 

The  requirement  of  James  Lick  was,  that 
the  new  instrument  should  be  ''superior  to 
and  more  powerful  than  any  telescope  ever 
yet  made."     Who  was  this  man?    He  was 


a  Pennsylvanian,  born  August  25th,  1796, 
at  Fredericksburg,  Lebanon  county.  His 
ancestors  came  originally  from  the  Palatin- 
ate, Germany.  His  grandfather  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  story  of  the  sufferings  of  that  aged 
veteran  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  boy,  as  he  listened  to  their  re- 
cital. In  after  years  he  erected  a  noble 
monument  to  the  memory  of  this  grand- 
father. And  this  same  feeling  of  admira- 
tion for  patriotic  service  caused  him  to 
present  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco  a  grand 
memorial  in  bronze,  costing  upwards  of  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  the  honor  of 
Francis  Scott  Key,  author  of  the  Star  Spang- 
led Banner. 

His  opportunities  for  school  training  were 
meagre,  and  he  was  early  at  work  with  his 
hands.  He  worked  for  a  time  at  Hanover, 
in  York  county,  at  his  trade  of  organ-mak- 
ing. In  1819,  he  was  in  Baltimore  in  the 
employ  of  a  leading  maker  of  pianos.  Here 
he  met  Conrad  Meyer,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated piano  manufacturer  of  Philadelphia, 
and  this  acquaintance  ripened  into  a  lifelong 
friendship.  In  J820,  having  gone  to  New 
York  to  engage  in  business,  lack  of  capital 
caused  him  to  abandon  the  project,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  he  joined  an  expedition 
to  Buenos  Ay  res,  which  having  recently  be- 
come independent  promised  a  grand  future. 

For  ten  years  in  this  new  country  he  pros- 
pered in  the  manufacturing  of  pianos.  In 
1832,  he  surprised  his  friends  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  returning  home  a  man  of  large 
means,  bringing  with  him  some  forty  thous- 
and dollars*  worth  of  South  American  skins 
and  hides.  Soon  he  sailed  again  for  South 
America,  stopping  for  a  short  time  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  but  later  passing  around  to  Chili. 
In  1833,  his  home  was  in  Valparaiso,  and 
he  was  hard  at  work  at  his  old  trade,  at  the 
same  time  engaging  in  new  ventures.  In 
1837  he  went  to  Peru.  While  here,  where 
he  remained  for  several  years,  on  one  occa- 
sion he  sent  $1400  in  gold  doubloons  to  his 
friend  Meyer,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  inside 
work,  or  action,  for  twelve  upright  pianos 
which  he  wished  forwarded  to  Lima,  Peru. 

When  the  United  States  seized  upon  Cali- 
fornia, he  determined  to  proceed  to  the  new 
£1  Dorado.  A  difficulty  presented  itself, 
the  surmounting  of  which  shows  the  char- 
acter of  the  man.  He  had  on  hand  a  con- 
tract for  a  number  of  pianos  when  his  work- 
men suddenly  left  for  California.  To  vio- 
late his  word  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
considered ;  his  contract  must  be  fulfilled ; 
and  he  personally  did  the  work,  although  it 
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required  two  years'  hard  labor  to  perform  it. 
Then  tnraing  everything  into  money,  at  a 
great  sacrifice,  he  sailed  for  San  Francisco, 
arriving  there  in  1847. 

In  the  following  spring  the  city  contained 
l)arely  1000  inhabitants.  It  had  just  emerged 
from  its  pristine  condition  and  primi- 
tive name  of  Yerba  Buena,  and  was  becom- 
ing under  American  rule  a  valuable  seaport. 
IVhen  gold  was  discovered  nearly  everybody 
went  to  the  mines.  James  Lick  remained 
in  the  city,  which  he  saw  must  soon  become 
a  great  metropolis.  Quietly  and  carefully 
he  invested  his  money,  the  sellers  often  ex- 
ultant at  the  prices  he  paid  them.  None 
knew  the  extent  of  his  purchases  or  the 
amount  paid  for  any  of  them.  The  usual 
contests  over  titles  were  encountered,  and 
he  at  times  enforced  his  right  against  squat- 
ters in  those  days  with  levelled  pistol.  The 
risk  was  great  but  he  accepted  it,  and  hav- 
ing planted  his  money  in  the  ground  he 
•quietly  awaited  the  return  upon  his  invest- 
ments. As  the  city  grew,  in  the  heart  of 
the  place  were  seen  large  vacant  lots,  appar- 
ently forsaken,  which  the  inquirer  found  be- 
longed to  James  Lick. 

Meanwhile  he  branched  off  into  other 
pursuits.  In  185  a,  he  purchased  a  property 
in  San  Jos^  and  built  a  mill  which  attracted 
much  attention.  The  wood  was  of  mahog- 
any and  the  machinery  of  the  finest  descrip- 
tion. It  cost  him  ^200,000,  but  it  turned 
out  the  finest  flour  in  California,  and  his 
brand  commanded  the  best  markets  every- 
where. With  his  own  hands,  also,  he 
planted  a  very  large  orchard  of  fruit  trees, 
in  itself  a  fortune  in  those  early  days. 
During  all  this  time  he  did  not  forget  his 
old  handicraft,  and  in  1872  addressed  a 
•characteristic  letter  to  his  friend  Meyer, 
discussing  methods  of  piano  making,  and 
^ving  his  views  as  to  their  relative  merits. 
The  Lick  House  in  San  Francisco  is  another 
of  his  enterprises. 

In  1874,  he  placed  his  property,  aggre- 
:gating  several  millions  of  dollars,  in  the 
hands  of  seven  trustees,  to  be  devoted  to 
public  and  charitable  purposes.  The 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  a  large  beneficiary  under  his  will, 
as  also  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers,  of 
which  he  was  president  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  October  ist,  1876. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Philadelphia 
Press  for  the  following  account  of  the 
damous  American  telescope  makers — ^all  the 
more  interesting  in  this  connection — ^and 
the  work  done  in  the  making  perfect  these 
wonderful  instruments. 


THE  MAN  WHO  HADE  THE  TELESCOPE. 

There  is  nothing  made  by  human  hands  that 
is  more  nearly  perfect  than  the  object  glass  of 
a  great  telescope.  Each  slender  thread  of  a 
spider's  web  is  composed  of  many  thousand 
strands,  each  strand  so  fine  that  four  millions 
of  them  would  make  a  thread  no  thicker  than 
a  human  hair.  In  other  words,  roughly  speak- 
ing, a  spider's  strand  is  as  much  smaller  than  a 
a  hair  as  a  hair  is  smaller  than  a  telegraph  pole. 
Yet  in  the  lens  of  a  great  visual  telescope  a 
deviation  of  the  breadth  of  a  spider's  strand 
would  be  noticeable,  and  in  a  photographic 
telescope  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  purpose  of  the 
glass. 

Americans,  accustomed  to  hear  their  country- 
men accused  of  slipshod  methods  in  the  manu- 
facture of  their  wares,  cannot  but  take  pride, 
then,  in  the  fact  that  the  man  who  makes  the 

freatest  refracting  telescopes  the  world  has  ever 
nown  is  an  American  of  the  ninth  generation. 
Mr.  Alvan  G.  Clark,  of  Cambridgeport,  Mass., 
is  a  descendant  directly  along  the  male  line  of 
Thomas  Clark,  the  mate  of  the  Mayflower. 

Mr.  Clark's  father,  the  founder  of  the  famous 
house  of  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  telescope  makers, 
was  a  very  remarkable  man.  Until  after  h^ 
fortieth  year  he  devoted  himself  to  portrait 
painting,  and  so  accurate  was  his  eye,  so  deli- 
cately skillful  his  hand,  and  so  inexhaustible 
his  patience,  that  his  portraits  stand  to  day 
almost  unexcelled  in  point  of  likeness  and  well- 
nigh  unsurpassable  in  point  of  exquisitely  care- 
ful finish.  In  everything  that  required  keen 
vision  and  close  exactitude  he  was  successful. 
It  is  related  that  once  he  watched  a  game  of 
billiards,  saying  at  the  close  that  he  believed  he 
could  play,  and  although  he  had  never  before 
handled  a  cue,  he  played  a  game  far  above  the 
average  of  ordinary  billiardists. 

A  WONDERFUL  MARKSMAN. 

But  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  his  many 
accomplishments  was  his  marksmanship.  It  is 
said  that  with  a  rifle  he  could  put  bullet  after 
bullet  through  a  distant  board  with  such  pre- 
cision that  one  would  say  only  a  single  shot  nad 
been  fired,  and  this  is  partially  explained  by  the 
fact  that  he  made  his  own  rifies  with  his  own 
hands,  and  used  that  same  marvelous  exacti- 
tude in  the  boring  of  the  barrel,  the  setting  of 
the  sights  and  the  cutting  of  the  bullets,  that 
afterward  gave  him  his  world-wide  fame  as  a 
lens-  maker. 

It  was  not  until  1843.  when  Alvan  Clark  was 
more  than  40  years  old,  that  his  attention  was 
turned  toward  telescope  making.  In  that  year 
the  accidental  breaking  of  a  dinner  bell  at  the 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  prepared  the  way 
for  the  most  important  advance  tnat  the  science 
of  practical  astronomy  has  ever  made.  George 
Bassett  Clark,  son  of  Alvan  and  elder  brother 
of  the  present  Alvan  C,  was  a  pupil  at  the 
academy.  Gathering  up  the  cast- away  frag- 
ments of  the  bell  he  took  them  home,  put  them 
into  a  crucible  with  some  tin,  and  proceeded  to 
melt  them  in  the  kitchen  fire,  informing  his 
mother  that  he  was  going  to  make  a  telescope. 
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The  mother  smiled  indulgently  upon  this 
pottering  interference  with  her  more  important 
culinarv  arrangements;  but  the  father,  when  he 
learned  of  it,  took  a  more  serious  view  of  the 
matter.  He  became  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
work  that  he  laid  aside  his  paints  and  brushes 
and  gave  his  time  and  genius  to  the  shaping 
and  polishing^  of  his  son*s  reflector.  The  result 
was  a  fivemch  lefiecting  telescope  which 
showed  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  rings  of 
Saturn,  and  other  telescopic  objects. 

That  was  the  beginning  from  which  have 
erown,  in  gradual  succession,  the  famous  re- 
nracting  tefoscopes  of  the  Vienna  University 

!i2-inch  aperture),  the  Morrison  Observatonr 
I2}i*inch),  the  Wisconsin  University  (i5>4- 
inch|,  the  Warren  Observatory  (i 6 -inch),  the 
Northwestern  University  (i8>^-inch),  the  Den- 
ver University  (20-inch),  the  Princeton  Uni- 
versity (23-inch),  the  University  of  Virginia,  (26- 
inch  |^  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory  at 
Wasnington-  (26-inch),  the  Pulkowa  Observa- 
tory of  Russia  (30  inch),  and  the  great  Lick 
Observatory  of  California  (36-inch),  the  largest 
lens  in  the  world,  (which  is  the  subject  of  the 
leading  article  in  this  issue  of  The  School  Jour- 
nal) though  a  still  larger  one  is  in  process  of 
iconstruction,  as  I  shall  show  later  on. 

Alvan  Clark  never  again  took  up  his  paint 
brushes  until  forty  years  later,  when,  at  the  age  of 
83,  he  made  a  thoroughly  beautiful  and  won- 
drously  life  like  portrait  of  his  grandson,  who 
had  recently  died.  This  young  man,  the  only 
son  of  Alvan  G.,  was  the  hope  of  the  family, 
if  not,  indeed,  the  hope  of  astronomical  science 
for  it  was  to  him  that  the  great  work  was  to  fall 
when  his  grandfather  and  his  father  should  have 
passed  away,  and  he  was  being  carefully  trained, 
as  his  father  before  him  had  been  from  early 
boyhood,  to  the  methods  which  had  made  this 
house  pre-  eminent  among  the  world's  great  lens- 
makers.  It  is  a  matter  of  serious  import  that 
the  only  man  now  living  who  can  make  these 
great  lenses  is  well  along  in  his  60th  year. 

The  street  car  conductor  told  me  I  should 
know  Mr.  Clark's  place  when  I  came  to  it,  for 
it  was  "  a  big  yard  full  of  smokestacks.*'  The 
"smokestacks"  I  found  were  telescope  tubes, 
for  whenever  Mr.  Clark  makes  a  glass  of  new 
size  he  erects  a  rough  tube  in  which  to  test  it  on 
the  stars,  aud  these  tubes  all  remain,  monu- 
mental reminders  of  his  successive  triumphs, 
for  in  1862  he  broke  the  record  of  large  lenses, 
and  ever  since  has  been  breaking  over  and 
over  his  own  otherwise  unapproachable  record. 
Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  general  appear- 
ance of  this  big  yard.  In  front  stand  two  neat 
frame  houses,  one  the  old  homestead  where  Al- 
van Clark  lived  for  more  than  a  half  a  century, 
the  other  the  more  modern  home  of  Alvan  G. 
Down  at  the  rear  of  the  gently  sloping  grounds 
stands  a  small  shamming  brick  structure, 
picturesque  enough,  but  hardly  suggestive  of 
the  unique  enterprise  it  shelters.  In  this  low 
building,  buried  to  its  window  sills,  Mr.  Clark, 
with  only  two  assistants,  shapes  and  grinds  and 
polishes  the  lenses  which  make  the  heavens 
yield  to  us  their  thrilling  mysteries. 
I  cannot  hope  to  give  in  a  few  words  any- 


thing like  an  adecjuate  idea  of  the  skill  and 
patience  employed  m  the  manufacture  of  these 
great  objectives.  The  story  merely  of  how  the 
glass,  the  raw  material,  is  made,  would  warrant 
the  use  of  more  space  than  I  have  at  my  dis- 
posal. But  a  suggestion  of  the  nicety  of  this 
latter  process  may  be  found  in  the  tact  that 
almost  four  years  ago  the  glass  makers  began 
work  on  two  discs  from  which  Mr.  Clark  is 
to  make  a  40- inch  lens  for  the  Spence  Observa- 
tory at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  only  one  of  them 
has  as  yet  been  sent  to  Mr.  Clark. 
Time    and    again,  with    infinite   care    and 

Catience,  the  glass-maker  must  try;  for  if  there 
e  a  speck,  a  bubble,  a  wave,  or  a  flaw  of  any 
kind,  no  matter  how  minute,  Mr.  Clark  will  not 
accept  it.  To  show  me  how  dear  this  glass 
must  be,  Mr.  Clark  placed  in  my  hand  a  six- 
inch  disc  covered  with  an  opaque  substance, 
and  asked  me  to  look  through  a  hole  which 
seemed  to  have  been  cut  through  its  diameter. 
I  said  I  saw  nothing  strange ;  it  was  like  look- 
ing through  any  hole.  "Exactly,"  said  he, 
'only  you  are  not  looking  through  a  hole.**  I 
was  looking  through  six  inches  of  solid  glass. 
What  seemed  to  be  a  hole  was  really  two  dia- 
metrically opposed  places  where  the  opaque 
coating  had  been  removed.  Then  I  was  m- 
formed  that  if  a  wall  of  such  glass  ten  feet  thick 
stood  before  me  in  such  a  position  that  I  could 
see  no  reflection  from  it,  I  should  not  know  of 
its  presence.  It  is  literally  as  clear  as  air.  No 
wonder  a  single  disc  of  it  forty  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  perhaps  ten  inches  thick  costs  Mr. 
Clark  |8ooo. 

PAINS-TAKING  WORK. 

The  process  of  making  a  lens  firom  such  a 
disc  is  exceedingly  simple.  There  is  very  little 
machinery,  and  no  secret.  If  you  have  the 
necessary  patience,  Mr.  Clark  will  let  you  stand 
by  and  see  all  the  work  done.  First  he  tests 
the  disc  for  striae — that  is,  he  sets  it  up  on  edge 
midway  of  a  long,  dark  room.  At  one  end  of 
the  room  he  places  a  light,  then  takes  his 
position  at  the  other  end  for  the  test.  An  as- 
sistant now  holds  a  lens  between  the  light  and 
the  disc,  and  as  the  rays  are  intensified  upon 
the  disc  they  magnify  whatever  streaks  or 
waves  or  inequalities  of  whatsoever  nature  there 
may  be  in  the  disc ;  and  Mr.  Clark's  keen  and 
practised  eye  can  determine  whether  the  flaw- 
is  in  the  body  of  the  glass  or  near  enough  to 
the  surface  to  be  removed  by  the  polishing 
process. 

Next  he  tests  it  for  polarized  light  by  simply 
taking  it  to  the  outer  light,  laying  it  flat  upon  a 
polished  redwood  bed,  and  viewing  it  at  a  proper 
angle  through  a  revolving  Nicol  prism.  If,  as- 
the  pnsm  turns,  the  disc  changes  shades  regu- 
larly and  evenly  throughout  its  face,  it  is  good 
optical  glass ;  but  if  it  shows  cloudy  in  spots  or 
streaks,  it  must  be  rejected. 

Having  stood  these  tests,  the  disc  is  ready  to 
be  shaped.  But  flrst  a  very  important  problem 
in  mathematics  must  be  solved.  An  order  for 
a  telescope  contains  two  essential  specifications- 
— namely,  the  diameter  of  the  object  glass  and 
the  length  of  focus.    If,  for  example,  the  order 
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be  for  a  4D-iiich  aperture  and  a  5o-foot  focus, 
Mr.  Clark  must  determine  what  curve  to  give 
the  ghuss  in  order  that  every  ray  of  light  which 
strikes  its  surface  may  be  refracted  to  a  common 
point  precisely  fifty  feet  away.  When  this  is 
computed,  an  iron  casting  is  made  of  the  size 
and  shape  each  side  of  the  lens  is  to  be — a  con- 
cave casting  for  the  convex  side  of  the  glass, 
and  vice  versa. 

This  casting  is  trued  up  on  a  lathe,  and  the 
disc  is  laid  upon  it  and  revolved,  steel  crush- 
ings  being  strewn  between  the  two  to  grind  the 
disc.  This  brings  the  glass  roughly  into  the 
shape  of  the  lens.  Then,  with  eight  courses  of 
emery,  each  course  finer  than  me  preceding 
one,  the  disc  is  ground  with  an  adjustable  tool 
or  form  so  constructed  that  the  pressure  may 
be  increased  or  diminished  at  any  point.  Thus 
the  disc  is  brought  into  approximately  its  final 
fom.  This  is  all  comparatively  coarse  work. 
It  is  really  very  fine  worlc. 

In  making  the  measurements  at  this  stage, 
Mr.  Clark  employs  an  instrument  (a  home-made 
affiur,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  whittled  out 
with  a  jack-knife)  that  registers  one  thirty -thou- 
sandth of  an  inch.  "|But,*'  says  he,  "  this  is 
used  only  for  coarse  measurements."  No  in- 
strument can  be  made  by  human  hands  for 
measuring  the  infinitesimal  distances  which  are 
so  important  in  the  final  shaping  of  one  of  these 

SKat  lenses.    The  human  eye,  and  a  rarely 
en  and  long-pracdced  one  at  that,  is  the  only 
instrument  fit  to  make  these  measurements. 

WONDERFUL  EXACTITUDE. 

The  final  shaping  andpolishing  are  done  with 
beeswax  and  rouge.  Think  of  grinding  this 
flinty  glass  with  beeswax !  1 1  takes  from  eighteen 
months  to  two  years  to  do  it.  Oh,  the  patience 
of  it!  And  then  the  final  testing.  The  lens  is 
taken  back  into  the  long,  dark  room,  whence 
it  was  brought  two  years  before.  Again  it  is  set 
on  edge  midway  of  the  rayless  tunnel.  An 
artificial  star — a  point  of  light — is  placed  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room,  and  at  the  upper  end, 
precisely  fifty  feet  from  the  lens,  exactly  where 
the  focus  must  be,  an  eye  piece  is  fixed.  Now 
the  myriad  rays  of  light  firom  the  star  must  fall 
upon  every  point  of  surface  of  the  40  inch  lens, 
and  each  must  fall  at  such  an  angle  that  they 
all  will  be  refracted  to  a  common  point  just  ex- 
actly fifty  feet  away. 

You  cannot  even  imagine  a  mathematical 
point — a  point  so  small  that  it  could  not  possibly 
oe  smaller.  Yet  Mr.  Clark's  business  is  to 
make  that  great  40-inch  lens  so  perfect  in  its 
curve  that  every  one  of  those  countless  rays 
shall  come  to  a  mathematical  point  at  precisely 
fifty  feet.  If  any  ray  falls  the  breadth  of  a 
spider  strand  away  from  that  point,  the  lens  is 
defective,  and  the  lens-maker,  with  his  keen  blue 
eye  and  his  lifelong  experience  and  his  tireless 
patience,  must  find  where  that  particular  rav 
strikes  the  surface  of  the  lens,  and  then,  with 
his  lump  of  soft  beeswax,  or  perhaps  with  his 
thumb,  he  must  lightly  rub  that  spot  until  this 
ray  is  turned  into  its  proper  course ;  and  this 
must  be  done  so  deftly,  so  exquisitely,  that 
meantime  no  other  ray  is  disturbed.    It  makes 


one's  head  swim  to  think  of  the  fineness  of  this- 
work. 

"And  with  your  bare  thumb  vou  can  wear 
down  such  glass  as  this  ?**  I  asked. 

For  answer  Mr.  Clark  took  up  an  old  casta- 
way disc  and  gave  it  less  than  a  dozen  sharps 
rubs  with  the  smooth,  soft  thick  of  his  thumb. 
"  There,'*  said  he,  "  if  this  had  been  a  perfect 
lens  that  would  have  changed  its  shape  enough 
to  ruin  it."  I  wanted  to  accuse  the  man  of 
playine  upon  me,  but  his  earnestness  forbade. 
And  then  there  was  that  mathematical  point 
staring  me  in  the  imagination.  And  as  I  stood 
Wondering  whether  I  ought  to  be  amused  or 
amazed,  Mr.  Cliurk,  pointing  at  the  24-inch 
compound  lens  he  is  making  on  the  order  of 
Miss  C.  W.  Bruce,  of  New  York,  for  the  photo- 
graphic telescope  to  be  given  by  her  to  Harvard 
University,  said  :  **  When  that  lens  is  finished 
we  can  hide  every  ray  of  light  from  many  more 
than  a  dozen  stars  at  a  time,  behind  a  spider'» 
strand  at  its  focal  point." 

This  ought  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  these 
foreign  worlds.  I  freely  admit  it  took  some  out 
of  me. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Berks.— Supt.  Zechman:  Oley  township  i» 
building  four  school-houses  this  term.  Robeson 
township  adopted  the  free  text-book  system. 
The  schools  of  Sinking  Spring  have  been 
graded.  The  High  School  of  Robesonia  held 
an  entertainment  and  with  the  proceeds  began 
the  formation  of  a  library. 

Blaik.—- Supt.  Wcrtz :  The  schools  of  Tvrone 
had  the  most  successful  and  enjoyable  closing 
exercises  in  their  history.  A  class  of  twelve 
graduated  and  were  awarded  diplomas.  Prof. 
B.  F.  Pinkerton,  the  retiring  Superintendent, 
was  the  recipient  of  many  tokens  of  regard  firom 
patrons,  directors,  teachers  and  pupils. 

Cameron. — Supt.  Herrick:  W.  H.  Howard, 
Esq.,  one  of  our  progressive  citizens,  realizing 
the  need  of  more  books  in  the  High  Schoc^ 
Library,  gave  a  check  of  |ioo  for  that  purpose. 
The  commencement  exercises  of  the  £lmporium 
High  School  were  held  in  the  Opera  House, 
May  13.  The  room  was  beautifully  decorated 
with  potted  plants  and  cut  flowers.  The  essay» 
and  orations  were  of  a  high  order  and  well  de- 
livered. The  excellent  music  was  furnished 
by  the  Emporium  band.  The  exercises  closed 
with  an  address  by  Rev.  J.  Bell  Neff,  of  Kane. 
This  address  was  one  of  the  best  ever  given  ta 
an  Emporuim  audience  and  was  fully  appre-^ 
ciated. 

Centre. — Supt.  Etters:  The  Bellefonte  and 
Philipsburg  High  Schools  held  commencement 
exercises,  which  in  each  instance  were  verf 
largely  attended  and  highly  appreciated.  Gen. 
Jas.  A.  Beaver  made  me  commencement  ad- 
dress at  Bellefonte,  taking  for  his  subject  '*  In- 
dustrial Education."  It  goes  without  saving 
that  the  address  was  masteriy  and  contained 
much  of  the  practical.  Philipsburg  has  a  right* 
to  be  proud  of  one  of  the  best  school  properties 
in  Central  Pennsylvania.    Under  the  super- 
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viskufi  of  Ptof.  T.  G.  Anderson,  the  schools  of  the 
borough  have  been  brought  to  a  high  standard 
of  excellence. 

Chester. — Supt.  Walton:  The  standard  of 
scholarship,  the  thoroughness  of  the  work,  and 
the  general  interest  in  the  schools,  in  those  dis- 
tricts that  have  adopted  a  graded  course  of 
study,  are  so  superior  to  what  is  found  in  the 
unorganized  districts,  that,  if  patrons  and  tax- 
payers could  see  it  as  we  have  during  the  past 
month,  they  would  want  no  further  proof  that 
this  system,  when  well  managed,  saves  a  mini- 
mum of  $200  per  capita  for  every  child  that  is 
sent  from  home  to  a  higher  school. 

Clearfield. — Supt.  Youngman:  Curwens- 
ville  High  School  graduated  a  class  of  nine,  and 
Qearfield  a  class  of  seven  this  month.  The 
directors  met  at  Du  Bois,  May  i8th,  and  effected 
an  organization  to  meet  twice  a  year,  in  May 
and  in  December.  The  meeting  was  not  so 
large  as  had  been  expected,  but  large  enough 
to  make  a  very  hopeful  beginning.  Dr.  Waller 
was  present  during  the  whole  time  and  gave 
«very  assistance  in  his  power.  His  evening 
lecture  was  timely  and  highly  appreciated. 

Columbia. — Supt.  Johnston:  The  Bloom, 
Berwick,  and  Catawissa  schools  closed  success- 
ful terms  this  month.  From  each  school  a 
number  of  pupils  were  graduated.  Appropriate 
exercises  were  held.  The  principals  and  teach- 
ers of  these  schools  are  doing  good  work.  The 
•commencement  of  the  Bloom  High  School,  as 
it  was  the  first,  deserves  special  mention.  A 
class  of  eight  young  women  was  graduated. 
The  exercises  nirere  good  and  largely  attended 
by  patrons  and  citizens.  Many  could  not  get 
into  the  Opera  House.  Each  graduate  read  an 
«ssay  or  gave  a  recitation.  State  Supt.  Waller 
was  present  and  delivered  an  excellent  practical 
address.  The  President  of  the  Board,  J.  K. 
Bittenbender,  Esq.,  presented  the  diplomas  with 
an  appropriate  adfdress. 

CuBi BERLAND. — Supt.  Beitzel :  I  examined 
the  graduates  of  the  High  Schools  of  Mechan- 
icsburg,  Newville,  and  Shippensburg,  the  class 
in  the  first  named  numbering  six,  in  the 
second,  two,  and  in  the  third,  ten.  All  except 
Shippensburg  have  held  commencement  exer- 
oses.  During  the  storm  in  the  early  part  of 
May,  the  Ireland  school  house  in  Monroe  dis- 
trict was  unroofed  and  otherwise  badly  dam- 
aged. 

Forest. — Supt.  Kerr.  The  schools  have  all 
closed  and  very  few  will  open  again  until  Sep- 
tember. I  have  written  a  letter  to  each  director 
in  the  county,  urging  a  longer  continuous  term 
of  school.  I  have  also  mailed  one  of  the  cir- 
cular letters  received  from  Dr.  Waller,  to  each 
director  in  districts  in  which  the  school  term  is 
less  than  eight  months. 

Franklin. — Supt.  Slyder :  Appropriate  com- 
mencement exercises  were  held  by  the  High 
Schools  of  Mercersburg,  Greencastle,  and 
Waynesboro.  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller  was  present  at 
the  last  named.  Quite  a  number  graduated  from 
these  schools.  We  have  had  a  very  successful 
school  year. 

Greene. — Supt.  lams:  As  a  result  of  the  ex- 
aminations seventy-nine  graduates  received  the 


common  school  diploma.  This  diploma  has 
become  the  highest  ideal  of  the  pupils  of  the 
county,  and  some  of  the  districts  and  boroughs 
have  regular  commencement  exercises  with  a 
full  programme.  My  instructions  have  been  to 
award  nrst  honor  to  the  valedictorian  and  sec- 
ond to  the  salutatorian.  I  know  of  no  single 
incentive  that  accomplishes  the  same  amount  of 
good. 

Indiana. — Supt.  Hammers  :  The  closing  ex- 
ercises of  the  West  Indiana  schools  were  held 
May  19th.  They  were  largely  attended  and 
highly  creditable  to  ail  concerned.  Four,  hav- 
ing completed  the  prescribed  course  of  studies, 
were  granted  diplomas. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Carney :  Our  summer  Nor- 
mal Schools  are  progressing ;  they  are  well  at- 
tended. Private  schools  throughout  the  county 
are  not  so  numerous  as  they  should  be  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  primary  pupils — a  good  rea- 
son for  lengthening  the  winter  term  of  the  public 
schools. 

Lawrence. — Supt.  Watson :  Hickory  and 
Neshannock  Townships  have  each  contracted 
for  a  new  school  building  to  be  equipped  with 
improved  furniture  and  slate  blackboards. 
Pulaski,  Hickory,  and  Perry  have  adopted 
''The  Complete  Chart.*'  West  New  CasUe 
will  close  a  very  successful  term  with  com-' 
mencement  exercises,  having  five  graduates 
from  the  High  School. 

Merger. — ^Supt.  Hess :  The  comer-stone  of 
the  new  school  building  at  Sharpsville  was  laid 
with  imposing  cermonies  May  25th,  the  exer- 
cises bemg  in  charge  of  the  Free  and  Accepted 
Nfasons.  Though  a  pelting  rain  fell  all  tore- 
noon,  a  large  and  appreciative  audience  wit- 
nessed the  ceremonies.  The  principal  speaker 
was  State  Supt.  D.  J.  Waller. 

Monroe. — Supt.  Paul :  Arbor  Day  was  not 
generally  observed  in  this  county  by  the 
schools.  Most  of  our  schools  have  but  a  six 
months*  term  and  close  about  April  ist. — ^before 
Arbor  Day  arrives.  Many  of  the  farmers,  how- 
ever, observed  the  day  by  planting  trees  on 
their  farms  and  along  the  road-sides.  Ground 
has  been  broken  for  the  Normal  School  build- 
ing at  East  Stroudsburg,  and  the  work  will  be 
pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Northumberland. — Supt.  Bloom  :  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  commencement  ex- 
ercises were  held  in  the  following  districts: 
Northumberland,  number  of  graduates  seven ; 
Zerbe,  ten;  Sunburv,  eighteen;  Mt.  Carmel,  five; 
the  latter  also  graduated  twenty-eight  from  the 
grammar  school.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  note 
the  large  audiences  that  were  present  upon  these 
occasions.  They  are  indicative  of  educational 
growth  and    sentiment.      The   graduates   ac- 

2uitted  themselves  creditably,  and  gave  evi- 
ence  of  careful  training  on  the  part  of  their 
teachers.  At  Mt.  Carmel  the  State  Supt.,  Dr. 
Waller,  delivered  an  appropriate  address  to  the 
class.  His  remarks  were  well  received  and 
should  be  productive  of  much  good.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  Riverside  borough  school  grounds 
has  recently  been  improved  by  the  planting  of 
additional  trees. 
Schuylkill. — Supt.  Weiss :   I  attended  the 
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commenceineiit  exercises  of  High  Schools  at 

Donaldson,  Frackville,  Girardville,  and  Orwigs- 
burg.  For  the  two  last  named  boroughs,  it  was 
their  first  annual  commencement.  Donaldson 
liad  a  class  of  six ;  Frackville,  six ;  Girardville, 
nine;  and  Orwigsburg,  five.  The  essays  and 
orations  reflect  credit  on  teachers  and  pupils. 

Snyder. — Supt  Hermann  :  West  Beaver 
lownship  has  decided  to  grade  the  school  at 
McQure ;  an  additional  building  will  be  erected 
during  the  summer.  There  is  a  general  feel- 
ing among  people  and  directors  to  increase  the 
edvcational  faalities,  and  we  hope  there  will  be 
a  decided  movement  for  better  things  all  around 
for  the  next  school  year. 

Somerset. — Supt.  Berkey :  Large  local  nor- 
mal schools  are  in  progress  in  various  parts  of 
the  county,  while  a  larger  number  of  our  teach- 
ers are  attending  the  State  Normals  and  other 
higher  institutions  than  ever  before.  We  hope, 
therefore,  to  have  a  stronger  corps  of  teachers 
next  year  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  New 
houses  are  being  built  in  Jenner,  Larimer,  Stony 
Creek,  Upper  Tnrkeyfoot,  andJefTerson  districts. 

UnionI — Supt.  Johnson:  Taking  all  things 
into  consideration  we  have  had  a  successful 
school  year.  Teachers  are  giving  more  atten- 
tion to  the  morals  and  manners  of  their  pupils. 
This  is  apparent  to  those  who  visit  schools  and 
note  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted. 
A  school,  with  pleasant  surroundings,  plus  the 
presence  of  an  earnest,  intelligent,  painstaking 
teacher,  and  composed  of  conscientions,  cour- 
teous pupils,  is  indeed  a  "  Paradise  Regained.^' 

Venango. — Supt.  Lord:  During  this  month 
I  have  aided  in  the  examination  of  the  gradua- 
tmg  classes  in  Emlenton  and  Siverly.  Two 
foil  days  were  spent  in  the  work  at  each  place. 
The  classes  reflected  great  credit  upon  their 
teachers.  The  examinations  were  close  and 
rigid  in  all  the  branches  of  the  course  of  study, 
and  not  a  single  pupil  in  either  school  ap- 
fvoached  a  failure.  Our  schools  have  nearly 
all  closed,  and  in  spite  of  continued  epidemics 
we  may  class  this  as  a  fairly  successful  year  of 
school  work. 

Chambersburg. — Supt.  Hockenberry:  We 
have  iust  closed  a  year's  work  that  has  been 
considerably  in  advance  of  that  of  previous 
years.  The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
nigh  Schools  were  unusually  interesting,  the 
nine  young  ladies  and  seven  gentlemen  acquit- 
ting themselves  remarkably  well.  At  once  we 
hegin  to  plan  for  the  next  year  with  the  inspira- 
tion given  by  this  year*s  success, 

DuNMORE. — Supt.  Fowler:  Our  schools  are 
doing  well,  though  the  attendance  has  some- 
what fallen  off.  We  held  one  Institute  during 
the  month.  Arbor  Day  was  observed  by  all  the 
schools  in  an  appropriate  manner.  Quite  a 
number  of  trees  and  shrubs  were  planted.  The 
Sdiool  Board  is  having  the  grounds  about  the 
new  High  School  building  sodded  and-  will  ar- 
range to  have  two  circular  flower  gardens  in  the 
front. 

Erie. — Supt.  Missimer:  The  schools  were 
ordered  closed  for  the  rest  of  the  school  year  on 
May  27th,  by  the  Board,  on  account  of  the 
excitement  raised  by  the  Health  Officer  ovei 


the  prevalence  of  diphtheria  among  children, 
mostly  below  school  age — about  66  per  cent,  of 
all  cases  in  the  city.  High  School  re- opened 
June  6th. 

Mah ANOY  City.— Supt.  Miller :  Schools  closed 
May  27th,  after  a  fairly  successful  term  of  ten 
months.  In  nearly  all  the  schools  delightful 
closing  exercises  were  observed,  and  the  teach- 
ers dia  all  in  their  power  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  their  pupils  pleasent  recollections  of 
the  last  day  of  school.  Two  District  Insti- 
tutes were  held  during  the  month,  both  of  which 
were  attended  by  the  full  corps  of  teachers  em- 
ployed. 

New  Brighton. — Supt.  Richey:  We  closed 
our  schools  May  27th,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  it  has  been  a  very  successful  year  with  us 
as  regards  results.  The  new  central  school 
building  is  now  being  built.  It  will  cost  $40,000 
when  finished;  the  first  story  will  have  six  school- 
rooms, superintendent's  office  and  directors' 
room  ;  the  second  story  will  have  seven  school- 
rooms ;  the  third  story  will  have  chemical  and 
physical  laboratory  and  an  audience  hall  which 
will  seat  about  400  people.  Our  Board  of  Edu- 
cation are  doing  all  they  can  to  make  our 
school  second  to  none  in  the  State.  They  are 
careful,  earnest  and  progressive. 

New  Castle. — Supt.  Bullock :  Ten  pupils 
graduated  from  the  High  School,  May  26th, — a 
small  class,  but  each  one  is  a  *'  star."  Twenty- 
five  pupils  were  admitted  to  the  senior  class  for 
next  Fall. 

Phcenixville.— Supt.  Leister:  Arbor  Day  ex- 
ercises were  held  in  all  the  schools.  The  regu- 
lar exercises  were  suspended  early  in  the  after- 
noon to  do  planting  in  the  school  yards  and  at 
home.  Pupils  reported  that  they  had  planted 
588  flowers  and  shrubs  and  108  trees. 

Plymouth  Twp.  {Luzerne  G?.)— Supt.  Gildea: 
A  successful  term  of  nine  months  nas  been 
brought  to  a  close.  Four  pupils  graduated  in 
the  course  of  study  prescribed.  Of  the  free 
textbooks  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  95  j{  per  cent  are  nearly  as  good  as  new, 
3>i  per  cent  are  in  bad  condition,  and  less  thsm 
one  per  cent  worn  out,  lost,  or  destroyed.  This 
result  is  most  gratifying  to  directors,  parents  and 
tax -payers. 

TiTUSViLLE. — Supt.  Streeter :  We  graduated 
on  the  17th,  a  class  of  thirty-three,  fourteen  of 
whom  were  boys.  The  opera  house  was  packed, 
although  the  exercises  were  held  in  the  morning. 

WiLLiAMSPORT. — Supt.  Transoau :  The  edu- 
cational event  of  the  month  was  the  annual 
High  School  commencement,  held  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  May  27th.  The  house  was 
crowded  with  the  best  behaved  audience  at- 
tending these  exercises  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  graduating  class  numbered  thirty-two — 
seven  young  men,  and  twenty-five  ladies.  All 
the  graduates  acquitted  themselves  well,  and 
the  large  audience  left  the  Academy  pleased 
with  the  performances  of  the  graduating  class. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board,  it  was  re- 
solved to  build  a  ten- room  building  in  place  of 
the  Jackson  school- house  in  the  Seventh  ward. 
This  will  make  the  fourth  new  school  building 
in  this  city  in  five  years. 
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THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER. 

Solo  or  QuarteUe, 


Fkancis  Soott  Kjnr.    1814. 


I.  Oh,       say,  can  you  see,     by  the    dawn's  early    light,  What  so     proudly   wc  hai1*d  at    die 

3.  Ontheshoredim-ly  seen  thro*  the   mints  of  the   deep,  Where  the  toe*s  haughty  host    in  dread 

3.  And   where  is  that  band  who  so    vauntingly    swore,  That  the   hav  -  oc    of   war  and  the 

4.  Oh,      thus  be     it        ev-erwhen   freeman  shall   stand  Be-tween  their    loved  home  and  wild 


twilight's  last  gleaming, Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  thro*  the  perilous  fight,  O'er  the  ramparts 
si   -   lence  re  •  pos -es.  What     is      that  which  the  breeze,  o'.er  the  tower-ing  steep.  As     it      tit  •  ful- ly 
bat   -    tie's  con-fu-sion,  A      .     .   home  and  a  countrv  should  leave  us  no  more  ?  Their  blood  has  wash'd 
war's    des  -  o-lation ;  Blest  with  vict'ry  and  peace^  may  the  heav'n-rescued  land  Praise  the  pow'r  that  halih, 


watch'd,  were  so    gal-lant-ly  streaming?  And  the  rockets*  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in    air,  Gave 
blows,   half  conceals,  half  dis- clos- es  ?  Now  it    catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam.  In  full 
out        their  foul  footsteps' pol- lu-tion.  No  re 'fuge  could  save    the      hireling  and  slave  From  the 

made      and  preserv'd  us    a      nation  1  Then       conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it   is  just,  And 


^ 


m 


lIii:^^i^,ii^^^^ 


T 


^    Chorus,  ff 


Oh,  .  .     say,  does     that    star-  span  -  gled 


proof  thro*  the  night  that  our   flag    was  still  there.     Oh,  .  .  say,  does     that  star-  span  -  gled 

glo    -    ry     re  -  fleet  •  ed,  now  shines  on  the  stream :  'Tis  the  star-span  -  gled  ban  -  ner :   oh, 

ter   •   ror    of   flight    or  the  gloom   of  the  grave  :    And  the  star-span  -  gled  ban  -  ner     in 

this      be   our    mot  -  to :  **  In  God     is  our  trust  1"  And  the  star-span  -  gled  ban  -  ner     in 


ban 
long 
tri    ■ 
tri 


ner 
may 
umph 
umph 


yet 

wave 

It 

wave 

doth 

wave 

shaU 

wave 

lo, 


er  the  land     of    the      free    and    the    home    of   the    brave. 


TH© 


AUGUST.  1892. 


TRAINING  means  accuracy.  Observation 
and  accnracy  are  twins.  The  beginning 
of  all  true  work  is  accurate  observation,  the 
end  and  crown  of  all  true  work  is  an 
accnracy  which  observes  everything,  and 
lets  nothing  escape,  a  power  of  observa- 
tion animated  by  .a  true  love  for  what  it 
undertakes  to  investigate,  and  able  through 
love  to  discover  subtler  truth  than  other 
people.  Observation  and  accuracy  com- 
prise all  that  it  is  possible  for  a  teacher 
to  do,  whatever  may  be  the  subject  with 
which  be  has  to  deal.  And  observation 
and  accuracy  ought  firat  to  be  as  the 
joy  of  the  explorer  to  the  curious  child ; 
who  should  be  made  to  see  in  every  word  he 
speaks,  and  every  common  thing  he  sets 
eyes  on  endless  surprises,  and  novelties  at 
every  turn  of  unexpected  pleasure,  and  new 
delight. —  Thring. 

Wk  are  beginning  to  learn  that  mere  in- 
tellectual training  is  not  a  certain  preventive 
of  immoral  or  vicious  lives.  Ignorance  is 
undoubtedly,  in  a  general  sense,  the  mother 
of  vice  and  degradation ;  but  the  statistics  of 
our  prisons  prove  conclusively  that  some- 
tbing  more  is  needed  in  the  training  of 
yonth,  if  we  would  preserve  them  from 
crime,  than  reading,  writing,  geography,  and 
arithmetic.  There  must  also  be  some  means 
of  earning  an  honest  living;  habits  of  in- 
dustry, and  fixed  principles  of  virtue. 

EvsRY  ONE  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
pablic  schoob  realizes  the  imporUnce  of 
some  special  training  for  teachers.  We 
want  good  schools,  but  in  order  to  have 
4hctn   we  must   have  good  teachers.     The 


selecting  of  suitable,  well  trained  teachera  ia 
DO  small  task.  Experience  and  good 
methods  are  not  the  only  qualifications. 
Teachers  should  possess  a  broad  culture,  the 
scholarly  spirit,  and  be  well  grounded  in  the 
principles  which  underlie  their  profession, 
and.  which  underlie  their  methods.  An 
eminent  educator  has  said,  "I  would  rather 
have  a  young  teacher  that  thoroughly  un- 
derstands and  can  apply  five  underlying 
principles  of  teaching  than  one  without  the 
principles  who  know  all  the  methods  in  the 
universe."  The  applicant  should  give  evi- 
dence that  she  is  a  lady  of  exalted  character, 
that  she  understands  and  loves  childhood, 
and  that  she  feels  the  responsibilities  of  her 
position — Annual  School  Report. 

SoHETiuES  the  children  knit  quietly  by 
themselves,  but  they  must  frequently  do  it 
together,  stitch  by  stitch,  while  the  teacher 
very  slowly  counts  or  beats  time.  Painfully 
monotonous  it  must  be  for  a  child  who  has 
well  mastered  the  work.  At  i  the  needle  is 
put  in,  2,  the  cotton  goes  over,  3,  the  stitch 
is  made,  and  at  4  taken  off  the  needle.  In 
the  second  class — ages  9  lo  10,  needle-work 
is  begun.  The  children  are  provided  with 
squares  of  canvas  and  red  cotton,  and  the 
teacher  has  a  large  frame  in  a  stand,  on 
which  coarse  netting  is  stretched  that  re- 
presents the  Canvas.  With  a  thick  needle 
and  thread  in  her  hand,  she  says:  "I  take 
up  two  threads  and  pass  over  two;"  and  so 
on,  suiting  the  action  each  time  to  the 
words  until  she  has  fully  made  the  girls  un- 
derstand and  copy  her.  That  is  a  lesson  in 
running.  In  due  time,  hemming,  stitching, 
cross  stitch,  and  others  are  taken   in  the 
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same  way  and  the  canvas  is  filled.  Then 
the  girls  have  each  a  piece  of  coarse  calico 
given  them,  on  which  they  work,  on  the 
same  principle  of  counting  the  stitches.  So 
well  has  all  been  arranged,  that  the  calico 
piece  is  exactly  finished  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  By  paying  for  the  materials  a  girl  is 
entitled  to  whatever  she  makes  in  the  school. 
In  the  first  class  each  one  has  to  make  a 
calico  chemise  the  size  for  an  average  girl  in 
her  eleventh  year.  All  the  girls  in  the 
class  are  in  their  eleventh  year.  As  nature 
b  not  very  accommodating,  and  will  make 
her  children  of  very  different  sizes,  the 
chemises  cannot  be  an  equally  good  fit  •  for 
all  the  50  girls,  but  that  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, and  the  girls  have  the  option  of 
taking  or  leaving  their  work  as  it  suits 
them. — MacmillarCs  Magazine. 

In  conducting  a  school,  keep  prominently 
before  your  pupils  the  importance  of 
thorough  work ;  of  laying  deep  and  broad 
the  foundations  of  a  true  manhood,  combin- 
ing both  intelligence  and  virtue. 

For  the  sake  of  pupils,  their  health, 
strength,  moral  education,  and  everything 
that  we  hold  dear,  let  pupils  have  healthy, 
hearty,  jolly  play.  It  is  the  safety-valve  of 
the  school,  and  very  closely  connected  with 
school  government. 

Keep  the  people  posted  as  to  the  value 
of  intelligence  over  vice  and  ignorance. 
Intelligent  people  are  law-abiding;  produce 
more  than  they  consume;  they  enrich,  and 
beautify,  and  build  up,  and  circulate  money, 
and  create  diversified  industry,  which  gives 
employment  to  people.     Intelligence  pays. 

Number  Game. — Passing  quickly  through 
the  aisles,  crayon  in  hand,  I  place  a  number 
upon^ach  slate,  not  going  beyond  60.  A 
boy  or  girl  is  then  called  to  the  platform, 
holding  slate  so  that  all  can  see  the  number. 
The  children  rise  in  turn,  hold  up  their 
slates,  and,  telling  what  their  numbers  are, 
ask  the  pupil  on  the  platform  a  question. 
When  he  fails  to  answer  correctly,  he  goes 
to  his  seat,  and  the  one  who  asked  the  ques- 
tion, answers  it  and  takes  his  place.  Sup- 
pose the  boy's  number  to  be*45,  the  ques- 
tions will  run  like  this:  ^'  My  number  is  27, 
how  much  more  is  your  number  than  mine?" 
^^  My  number  is  10,  if  cents,  how  many  10 
cent  tops  could  you  buy,  and  how  much 
over?"  ^<My  number  is  27,  add  mine  to 
yours."  ''  How  many  nickles  in  your  num- 
ber ?  "     ''  If  my  number  be  taken  from  your 


number,  what  will  be  left?"  *'Your  num- 
ber is  how  many  times  my  number,"  etc. 
This  calls  for  close  attention  and  rapid 
thinking.  If  the  scholar  who  is  being  ques- 
tioned is  a  little  slow  in  answering,  the 
others  grow  wild  with  excitement,  and  in 
their  eagerness  to  answer  for  him  rise  from 
their  seats  and  even  press  forward  towards 
the  platform.  But  noise  and  confusion  of 
this  kind  does  not  hurt  a  school,  and  the 
teacher  will  feel  amply  repaid  by  a  look  into 
the  bright  faces  and  shining  eyes  of  the 
happy  little  people. — Intelligence, 

'*  The  first  thing  for  a  boy  to  learn,  after 
obedience  and  morality,  is  a  habit  of  obser- 
vation— a  habit  of  using  his  eyes.  It  mat- 
ters little  on  what  you  use  them,  provided 
you  do  use  them.  They  say  knowledge  il 
power,  and  so  it  is.  But  only  the  knowl- 
edge which  you  get  by  observation*  Many 
a  man  is  very  learned  in  books,  and  'Im 
read  for  years  and  years,  and  yet  he  is  use- 
less. He  knows  aioul  all  sorts  of  things, 
but  he  can't  do  them.  When  you  set  him 
to  do  work,  he  makes  a  mess  of  it.  He  is 
what  you  call  a  pedant,  because  he  has  not 
used  his  eyes  and  ears.  ...  •  Now,  I  don't 
mean  to  undervalue  book  learning,  •  .  • 
but  the  great  use  of  a  public  school  educa- 
tion to  you  is,  not  so  much  to  teach  yoa 
things  as  to  teach  you  how  to  learn  .  .  . 
And  what  does  the  art  of  learning  con- 
sist in?  First  and  foremost  in  the  art 
of  observing.  That  is,  the  boy  who 
uses  his  eyes  best  on  his  book  and  o^ 
serves  the  words  and  letters  of  his  lesson 
most  accurately  and  carefully:  that  b  the 
boy  who  learns  his  lesson  best,  I  presume. 
.  .  .  Therefore,  I  say,  that  everything 
which  helps  a  boy's  power  of  observation 
helps  his  power  of  learning;  and  I  know 
from  experience  that  nothing  helps  that  so 
much  as  the  study  of  the  world  about  you." 
— Charles  Kingsley, 

Busy  Work. — Write  the  words  of  your 
last  reading  lesson  in  columns,  making  four 
columns.  Arrange  the  words  of  your  last 
reading  lesson  alphabetically ;  that  is,  copy 
first  those  words  that  begin  with  a,  then 
with  b,  and  so  on.  Arrange  the  words  of 
your  last  reading  lesson  in  columns,  placing 
in  the  first  columns  words  of  one  syllable, 
in  the  second  words  of  two  syllables,  and  so 
on.  Arrange  the  words  of  your  last  reading 
lesson  in  columns,  placing  in  the  first  words 
of  two  letters ;  and  in  the  second  words  of 
three  letters,  and  so  on.  Copy  from  your 
reading  lessons  all  the  words  beginning  with 
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capital  letters.  Copy  from  your  reading 
lesson  all  the  name  words.  Write  on  your 
slate  the  number  of  lines  in  your  reading 
lesson.  Write  on  your  slate  the  number  of 
periods  in  your  reading  lesson ;  the  number 
of  commas;  of  question  marks;  of  semi- 
colons; of  hyphens;  of  apostrophes. — Popu- 
lar Educator. 


Treat  children  as  children.  Do  not  say 
a  thing  should  be  done,  as  if  the  children 
set  to  do  it  were  years  older  than  they  are ; 
or,  having  set  them  upon  it  demand  a  great 
part  of  it  from  them,  when  little  portions 
are  all  they  can  really  gives  us.  We  are  apt 
to  think  they  need  more  work  than  they  do ; 
that  they  had  better  pursue  this  study,  or 
that,  because  we  like  it,  or  estimate  its  ad- 
vantages vtjy  highly,  and  yet,  though  our 
estimate  may  be  exaggerated,  or  our  liking 
onreasonable,  it  may  be  unwise  to  prescribe 
the  study  to  our  children.  The  best  model 
to  imitate  is  not 

Blind  Authority  beating  with  his  staff. 
The  child  that  might  have  led  him. 

Oar  schools  are  for  our  pupils,  not  our 
papils  for  our  schools.  Pupils'  wants  are 
the  ends,  the  pupils'  capacities  the  means, 
of  all  wholesome  education. 


Last  week  an  old  Presbyterian  clergyman 
died  in  a  hospital  in  this  city,  who  had 
been,  forgotten  for  several  years.  A  kind 
ondertaker  advertised  for  some  of  his  friends 
to  come  to  hb  funeral,  but  no  one  appeared, 
and  so  he  was  buried  in  a  lonely  grave,  with 
no  one  to  look  after  his  resting-place.  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  forgotten.  Yet 
how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  have 
lived  and  died,  leaving  no  trace  of  their  ex- 
istence. ''The  forgotten  millions"  seems 
to  be  a  gloomy  phrase,  but  is  it  ?  Let  us 
see.  What  is  life  ?  Not  the  recognition  of 
friends  or  acquaintances,  not  praise,  or 
blame,  but  the  fruits  of  work.  As  far  as 
these  are  spiritual,  they  are  permanent,  but 
as  £ur  as  they  are  physical,  they  are  temporal. 
The  teacher  will  be  forgotten,  but  what 
she  impresses  upon  the  inner  life  of  her 
papils  remains.  The  permanent  things  are 
the  least  noticed  now,  but  they  are  the  very 
things  that  will  remain  to  the  end  of  time. 
We  forget  the  singer,  but  we  do  not  forget 
the  song.  The  tired,  sick,  discouraged,  or 
onsoccessiul  teacher  often  gives  up  to  gloomy 
forebodings  that  still  further  unfit  her  for 
her  work.  Banish  such  apprehensions  1 
The  sun  always  shines  I  A  cloud  is  a  thin 
affur  at  best,  and,  as  soon  as  it  pours  out 
its  rain/  is  gone ;  the  earth,  sun,  and  stars 


remains  unaffected  by  its  brief  existence. 
Success  of  life  is  reached  by  self-abnegation 
and  unselfish  work.  This  is  the  teacher's 
work. — N.  K  School  ^oumaL 

Our  Forests. — We  have  about  465,645^- 
895  acres  of  forest,  and  draw  from  the 
woods  over  1 700, 000, 000  worth  of  pro- 
ducts every  year.  Among  these  products 
are  lumber,  timber,  railroad  ties,  telegraph 
poles,  charcoal,  fuel,  rosin,  fencing,  sttiff  tar,, 
turpentine,  tan  bark,  maple  syrup  and 
sugar,  balsam  of  fir,  lamp-black,  spruce  guok 
and  many  other  things.  The  trunk  of  & 
walnut  tree,  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  hol- 
lowed out,  and  furnished  as  a  sitting-room,, 
was  imported  from  America  and  exhibited 
in  London.  The  biggest  trees  in  the  world 
are  the  mammoth  trees  of  California* 
Some  of  them  are  376  feet  high,  34  feet  in 
diameter,  and  some  that  have  been  felled 
indicate  an  age  of  from  a,ooo  to  2,500 
years.  If  proper  measures  are  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  rapid  and  unnecessary  destruction 
of  what  is  left  of  our  domain,  it  would  be 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  an  indefinite 
period.  The  timber  lands  of  our  country 
cover  an  area  equal  to  fifteen  times  the  size 
of  Pennsylvania.  Our  supply  of  some  of  the 
best  kinds  of  timber  is  being  rapidly  ex- 
hausted. 


"I  WANT  to  sell  you  an  encyclopaedia,'^ 
said  a  book  agent  to  one  of  our  foremost 
pork  men  the  other  day,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
better  posted  on  pork  than  he  is  on 
books,  "What  do  I  want  with  your  ency- 
clopaedia?" snarled  the  pork  man.  <'I 
couldn't  ride  one  if  I  had  it !"  He  thought 
it  was  a  new  variety  of  velocipede. 

Effects  of  Tobacco  on  School  Boys. — 
Tobacco,  used  in  any  form,  destroys  the 
ability  of  pupils  to  apply  themselves  to 
study,  and  prevents  their  comprehending  or 
remembering  their  lessons.  The  mentid 
faculties  of  a  boy  under  the  influence  of  the 
narcotic  seems  to  be  in  a  stupor,  and  since 
depraved  nerve  power  stultifies  and  weakens 
the  will  power,  there  is  but  little  use  for  the 
teacher  to  seek  to  arouse  the  dormant,  par- 
alyzed energies,  or  to  interest  and  foster  the 
fagged  desire.  I  have  not  met  a  pupil  that 
is  addicted  to  the  habit  who  will  go  through 
a  single  day's  work  and  have  good  lessons. 
I  have  never  had  one  whose  scholarship  r^ 
cord  was  good,  and  in  almost  every  case  the 
deportment  was  below  the  average  standard. 
At  the  regular  examinations  for  promotion, 
nearly  every  one  of  the  tobacco-using  pupils 
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fails  in  doing  the  most  reasonable  test  work, 
even  if  this  is  not  the  first  time  the  work 
has  been  passed  over  in  class.  I  have  had 
numbers  of  cases  in  which  they  have  re- 
mained in  the  same  grade  for  four  succes- 
sive years,  and  then  they  were  not  ready  to 
be  advanced  into  the  next  higher  class. — 
Herald  of  HeaUh. 


To  cause  gross  natures  to  pass  from  the 
life  of  the  senses  to  the  intellectual  life ;  to 
make  study  agreeable,  to  the  end  that  the 
higher  pleasures  of  the  spirit  may  struggle 
successfully  against  the  appetites  for  mate- 
rial pleasures ;  to  put  the  book  in  the  place 
of  the  wine-bottle ;  to  substitute  the  library 
for  the  saloon ;  in  a  word,  to  replace  sensa- 
Hon  by  idea — such  is  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem of  popular  education. — CompayrL 

HiTH£RTO  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning  have  neglected  almost  wholly  to 
instruct  the  young  men  in  the  principles  of 
the  Goverment,  and  in  the  duties  which  are 
to  devolve  upon  them  as  citizens.  They 
are  taught  a  great  deal  about  the  properties 
of  matter,  but  vtty  little  about  the  passions 
of  men;  much  about  the  perturbations  of 
the  planets,  but  very  little  about  the  inter- 
actions of  parties ;  much  about  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  solar  system,  but  very  little  about 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  much 
about  the  laws  of  the  universe,  but  very  little 
about  the  laws  of  the  land;  much  about 
universal  gravitation,  but  very  little  about 
universal  suffrage ;  much  about  the  Grecian 
democracies  and  the  Roman  Republic,  but 
next  to  nothing  at  all  about  the  Republic 
to  which  they  themselves  belong. — Forum. 

The  best  half  of  life  is  in  front  of  the 
man  of  forty,  if  he  be  anything  of  a  man. 
The  work  that  he  will  do  will  be  done  with 
the  hand  of  a  master,  and  not  of  a  raw  ap- 
prentice. The  trained  intellect  does  not 
''see  men  as  trees  walking,"  but  sees  every- 
thing clearly  and  in  just  measure.  The 
trained  temper  does  not  rush  at  work  like 
a  blind  bull  at  a  haystack,  but  advances  with 
the  calm  and  ordered  pace  of  conscious 
power  and  deliberate  determination.  To 
no  man  is  the  world  so  new  and  the  future 
so  fresh  as  to  him  who  has  spent  the  early 
years  of  his  manhood  in  striving  to  under- 
stand the  deeper  problems  of  science  and 
life,  who  has  made  some  headway  toward 
comprehending  them.  To  him  the  com- 
monest things  are  fair  and  wonderful  both 
in  themselves  and  as  parts  of  a  beautiful  and 
intelligent  whole.    Such  a  thing  as  staleness 


in  life  and  its  duties  he  cannot  understand. 
Knowledge  is  always  opening  out  before 
him  in  wider  expanses  and  more  command- 
ing heights. 

How  old  is  the  world?  Geologists, 
astronomers  and  physicists  alike  have  hith- 
erto been  baflied  in  their  attempts  to  set  up 
any  satisfactory  kind  of  chronometer  which 
will  approximately  measure  geological  time, 
and  thus  give  us  some  clue  to  the  antiquity 
of  our  globe.  It  is  therefore  worth  noting 
that  Mr.  Mellard  Reade,  of  Liverpool,  has 
lately  contributed  to  the  Royal  Society  a 
very  suggestive  paper,  in  which  he  en- 
deavors to  grapple  with  the  question  by  em- 
ploying the  limestone  rocks  of  the  earth's 
crust  as  an  index  of  geological  time.  Lime* 
stones  have  been  in  course  of  formation 
from  the  earliest  known  geological  periods, 
but  it  will  appear  that  the  later  found  strata 
are  more  calcareous  than  the  earlier,  and 
that  there  has  in  fact  been  a  gradually  pro- 
gressive increase  of  calcareous  matter.  The 
very  extensive  deposition  of  carbonate  of 
lime  over  wide  areas  of  the  ocean-bottom  at 
the  present  day  is  sufficiently  attested  by 
the  recent  soundings  of  the  Challenger. 
According  to  the  author's  estimate,  the 
sedimentary  crust  of  the  earth  is  at  least  one 
mile  in  average  actual  thickness,  of  which 
probably  one-tenth  consists  of  calcareous 
matter.  In  seeking  the  origin  of  this  cal- 
careous matter,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
primitive  rocks  of  the  original  crust  were  of 
the  nature  of  gigantic  or  basaltic  rocks.  By 
the  disintegration  of  such  rocks,  calcareous 
and  other  sedimentary  deposits  have  been 
formed.  The  amount  of  lime  salts  in  wateis 
which  drain  districts  made  up  of  granites 
and  basalts  is  found,  by  a  comparison  of 
analysis,  to  be  on  an  average  about  3.73 
parts  in  100,000  parts  of  water.  It  is 
further  assupied  that  the  excessed  areas  of 
igneous  rocks,  taking  an  average  through- 
out all  geological  time,  will  bear  to  the  ex- 
posures of  sedimentary  rocks  a  ratio  of 
about  one  to  nine.  From  these  and  other 
data  Mr.  Reade  concludes  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  calcareous  matter  now  found 
in  all  the  sedimentary  strata  must  have  oc- 
cupied at  least  600,000,000  of  years.  This, 
therefore,  represents  the  minimum  age  of 
the  world.  The  author  infers  that  the  for- 
mation of  the  Laurentian,  Cambrian  and 
Silurian  strata  must  have  occupied  about 
200,000,000  of  years;  the  old  red  sandstone, 
the  carboniferous,  and  the  poikilitic  sys- 
tems, another  300,000,000;  and  all  the  other 
strata,   the    remaining    200,000,000.    Mr. 
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Reade  is,  thereforei  led  to  believe  the  geo- 
logical time  has  been  enonnously  in  excess  of 
the  limits  urged  by  certain  physicists;  that  it 
has  been  ample  to  allow  for  all  the  changes 
which,  on  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  have 
occurred  in  the  organic  world. — London 
Academy. 

Our  national  style  of  education  is  visited 
with  annual  scorn  and  disparagement,  es- 
pecially by  people  who  never  visit  a  school 
of  any  sort,  and  are,  therefore,  fully  quali- 
fied for  an  impartial  judgment  on  all  mat- 
ters concerning  the  training  of  the  young. 
But  say  what  we  will, — ^and  a  good  deal  can 
be  said  of  the  crudeness  and  imperfections  of 
all  sorts  of  American  schools, — ^there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that;  at  this  time,  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  which  affords  so 
valuable  an  opportunity  for  a  good,  practi- 
cal education  to  the  majority  of  its  people. 

"  Hbiia  is  where  the  heart  is,"  and  it  is 
woman's  work  to  keep  the  heart  of  husband 
and  children  where  she  is.  We  need  not 
dwell  upon  this  point.  In  nothing  are  wo- 
man's intuitions  more  certainly  swifter  than 
man's  reasonings,  than  in  matters  of  the  love- 
life.  By  planning  for  leisure  and  a  fresh 
mind  in  the  evening ;  by  the  charms  of  sit- 
ting-room comfort ;  by  music,  games  or 
reading ;  by  gatherings  of  congenial  friends ; 
by  all  the  possible  things  with  which  she 
can  help  to  realize  the  ideal,  or  idealize  the 
real,  the  true  wife  will  seek  to  make  home  what 
the  old  song,  whose  melody  has  gone  round 
the  world,  declares  it  to  be. — Golden  Rule, 


Tobacco  and  Health. — A  clergyman, 
in  the  Christian  Register ^  writes :  ''  Tobacco, 
like  alcohol,  and  for  nearly  the  same  rea- 
sons, injures  the  brain,  deranges  the  entire 
nervous  system,  spoils  the  appetite  for 
wholesome  food,  lowers  the  \\\^  forces,  in- 
jures the  lungs  and  heart,  and  depresses  the 
q)irit8.  When  indulged  in  by  young  per- 
sons it  saps  the  foundations  of  health,  and 
dwarfs  the  body  and  mind."  All  this  is 
confirmed  by  an  item  from  the  Medical 
News 9  which  says:  ''From  the  records  of 
the  Senior  Class  of  Yale  College  during  the 
past  eight  years  the  non-smokers  have  proved 
to  have  decidedly  gained  over  the  smokers 
in  height,  weight,  and  lung  capacity.  All 
candidates  for  the  crews  and  other  athletic 
sports  were  non-smokers.  The  non-smokers 
were  taller  than  the  smokers,  heavier,  and 
had  more  lung  capacity.  In  the  graduating 
class  of  Amherst  College  of  the  present  year 
those  not  using  tobacco  have  gained  over  j 


those  using  tobacco  in  height  in  weight, 
and  in  chest  girth,  while  they  have  a  greater 
average  lung  capacity  by  eight  cubic  inches. ' ' 
In  view  of  these  facts  of  science  familiar  to 
all  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject, 
and  rapidly  becoming  familiar  to  all  the 
children,  is  it  strange  that  parents  object  to 
ministers  who,  through  the  influence  of  their 
example,  counteract  this  teaching  of  the 
schools?  We  are  very  careful  that  our  Sun- 
day teaching  of  theology  shall  not  go  con- 
trary to  our  school  teaching  of  science.  Is 
it  not  even  more  important  that  a  minister's 
teaching  with  reference  to  conduct  should 
be  in  line  with  the  school  teaching  of  sci- 
ence? What  can  contribute  more  to  "un- 
dermine manhood"  than  the  deliberate  use 
of  .that  which  is  known  to  be  deleterious  to 
health  and  vitality? 

This  happy  phrase,  ''holidays  of  the 
heart,"  which  Longfellow,  best-beloved  of 
poets,  invented  as  a  title  to  one  of  his  sweet- 
est songs,  ought  to  have  a  personal  meaning 
to  everyone  whose  life  is  not  wholly  in  the 
present.  For  the  average  life  is  not  so  rich 
m  what  the  forerunner  of  the  old  Puritans 
called  "  crowning  mercies,"  that  we  can  af- 
ford to  make  all  days  that  are  past  alike 
common,  and  think  no  more  of  them  than  of 
the  sunshine  or  showers,  the  leaves  or  the 
fruit  of  a  dead  year.  There  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  some  "  days  of  days,"  that  shed  sun- 
light upon  our  path,  give  germination  to 
our  nobler  purposes,  or  bring  fruition  to  our 
hopes,  which  should  stand  to  us  as  the 
saints'  days  do  to  the  church,  or  the  holiday 
festivals  to  the  world.  In  this  .way  the  just 
complaint  that  as  a  people  we  do  not  have 
enough  holidays  could  be  adequately  met. 
The  mere  stopping  of  all  the^  ordinary  avo- 
cations of  the  people,  and  wandering  aim- 
lessly free,  without  any  underlying  or  ani- 
mating sentiment,  may  or  may  not  conduce 
to  the  general  happiness.  .  Much  of  the 
vacuity  and  restlessness  observable  upon 
such  occasions,  and  which  have  been  said  to 
make  an  American  holiday  a  most  melan- 
choly occafiion,  are  doubtless  due  to  this 
lack  of  personal  interest.  It  is  hard  to 
crowd  happiness  upon  people  in  the  mass. 
They  must  carry  the  happy  heart  into  their 
festivities,  or  they  cannot  hope  to  find  it 
there.  But  though  a  legal  warrant  for 
pleasure  may  fail,  a  natural  expression  of  the 
emotion  can  hardly  do  so.  The  wedding 
anniversary  of  a  couple  who  have  been  mated 
as  well  as  married  will  never  pass  unrem- 
bered,  even  though  the  observance  be  no 
more  then  a  more  tender  thought  and  dearer 
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word  than  usual — a  buDch  of  flowers  by  the 
plate,  or  a  little  token  of  remembrance. 
The  vulgarity  of  gift- soliciting  upon  such 
anniversaries — '^benefit  nights  for  married 
beggars/'  as  they  are  aptly  called — is  hap- 
pily less  in  vogue  than  formerly ;  but  as  the 
holiday  for  the  heart  and  the  home,  ob- 
served by  a  day's  pleasuring,  a  special  din* 
ner,  an  evening's  entertainment,  and  a  real 
reminiscence  of  the  happy  time  when  the 
two  paths  merged  into  one,  the  wedding 
anniversary  is  more  and  more  prized. 

Christ  has  come  into  the  world  to  add 
to  the  social  and  industrial  life,  and  wher- 
ever He  goes  he  stimulates  industry,  thrift, 
temperance,  economy,  and  consequently  in- 
creases wealth.  A  successful  mission  in  a 
poverty-stricken  region  revolutionizes  the 
region  and  so  revolutionizes  itself.  As  it 
does  its  work,  they  that  before  were  poverty- 
stricken  begin  to  accumulate;  they  begin  to 
learn  industry  and  thrift;  they  begin  to  put 
on  better  clothes  and  live  in  better  houses, 
and  either  the  mission  transforms  the  region 
and  becomes  an  independent  church,  or  the 
people  move  out  of  the  region  and  new  peo- 
ple to  be  fed  and  served  by  it  come  in. — 
Christian  Union. 


The  great  desire  of  many  benevolently 
disposed  rich  men  seems  to  be  to  found 
higher  schools,  in  which  professional  courses 
«hall  be  established;  but  while  we  need  a 
certain  number  of  these,  we  need  a  larger 
Dumber  of  schools  like  Phillips  Academy,  at 
Andover,  or  Williston  Seminary,  at  East- 
hampton.  .We  fail  to  recall  the  name  of  a 
really  first-class  academy,  well  endowed, 
west  of  the  Hudson.  As  soon  as  a  school 
becomes  a  respectable  academy  it  assumes 
the  name  of  university.  Two  or  three  great 
universities  will  be  all  we  shall  really  need 
for  a  generation  to  come,  while  a  thousand 
well-endowed  academies  will  not  meet  the 
demands  of  our  times  after  the  next  twenty- 
five  years. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  appro- 
priate in  the  myth  that  Mnemosyne  is  the 
mother  of  the  nine  muses.  These  were; 
Calliope,  of  eloquence  and  heroic  poetry; 
Clio,  of  history:  Erato,  of  amorous 
poetry  ;  Euterpe,  of  music ;  Melpomene,  of 
tragedy  ;  Polhymnia,  of  eloquence  and  imi- 
tation ;  Terpsichore,  of  dancing ;  Ihalia,  of 
comic  and  lyric  poetry ;  and  Urania  of  as- 
tronomy. These  studies  gave  to  the  Greeks 
their  noble  culture;  now  we  of  modern 
times  may  heed  their  example.     They  em- 


phasized memory  as  an  aid  to  knowing. 
With  all  the  ridicule  that  so-called  teachers 
would  heap  upon  the  practice  of  memoriz- 
ing, its  value  may  not  be  gainsaid.  Moch 
of  the  best  in  culture  can  only  be  come  at 
through  the  memory,  and  who  shall  say  that 
any  man  is  not  better  for  the  exercise  of 
this  faculty  1  An  intelligent  direction  may 
be  given  to  the  memory  of  children  without 
in  the  least  sacrificing  their  reason ;  memory 
collects  the  material  wrought  out  by  reason 
and  stores  it  away  for  preservation  and 
future  use.  It  is  but  a  driveling  sentiment 
that  would  ignore  the  value  of  this  process. 
We  owe  it  to  the  culture  of  our  race  to 
strengthen  the  memories  of  our  children. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  learn.  Socrates,  at 
an  extreme  old  age,  learned  to  play  on 
musical  instruments.  Cato,  at  eighty  years 
of  age,  began  to  study  the  Greek  language, 
Plutarch,  when  between  seventy  and  eighty, 
commenced  the  study  of  Latin.  Bdccaccio 
was  thirty  five  when  he  began  his  studies  in 
light  literature;  yet  he  became  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  Tuscan  dialect — 
Dante  and  Plutarch  being  the  other  two. 

Have  you  ever  felt  that  one  of  your  best 
classes  has  somehow  lost  all  of  its  bright- 
ness, and  become  dull  or  stupid?  Have 
you  grown  irritable  or  sarcastic  because  they 
fail  to  see  the  things  which  seem  to  you  so 
simple  ?  Probably  every  teacher  has  more 
or  less  experience  of  this  sort.  What  is  the 
matter?  Wliat  the  cause?  It  appears  evi- 
dent that  in  some  way,  the  teacher  hast  lost 
his  hold  upon  the  class,  and  a  little  con- 
sideration will  make  it  quite  as  evident  that 
he  alone  is  to  blame.  Now,  if  the  teacher 
has  not  lost  his  hold  by  indifference  or 
neglect,  it  is  probably  that  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  class  is  owin^  to  the  un- 
suitableness^of  the  work  they  are  doing. 


The  late  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  when  he 
a  little  boy,  was  an  eager  reader  of  Miss 
Edgeworth's  stories,  and  they  impressed 
him  so  deeply  that  he  resolved  to  follow  in 
the  path  she  traced,  and  before  he  died  to 
do  something  that  should  be  for  the  signal 
advantage  of  mankind.  How  he  was  to 
benefit  his  fellow  men  he  did  not,  of  course, 
know ;  but  that  he  should  benefit  them,  and 
that  in  some  large  way,  was  his  fixed  reso- 
lution and  conviction  almost  from  child- 
hood. As  he  with  his  parents  and  his  five 
brothers  and  two  sisters  gathered  day  by 
day  for  their  meals — meals  of  the  most 
frugal  kind,  whereat  nothing  stronger  than 
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-water  was  ever  drunk — there  was  a  constant 
discussion  among  them  on  the  best  means 
of  reforming  the  world.  Boys  and  girls 
alike  were  all  eager  for  the  work.  They 
had  an  extremely  wise  and  ambitious  mother, 
who  toiled  night  and  day  to  keep  her  little 
family  from  sinking,  through  poverty,  out 
of  the  class  to  which  they  had  been  bom. 
When  Rowland  was  a  mere  child  his  mother 
used  to  talk  over  with  him  her  difficulties 
almost  as  if  he  were  a  man.  He  had  known 
her  dread  the  visit  of  the  postman,  as  there 
was  not  money  enough  in  the  house  to  pay 
the  postage.  His  father  kept  a  school,  and 
JElowland  when  eleven  years  old  began  to  as- 
sist him  in  teaching.  When  he  was  twelve 
his  education  came  to  an  end,  and  he  be- 
came altogether  a  teacher.  Rowland  Hill's 
marriage  was  a  true  romance.  He  and  his 
future  wife  had  in  their  childhood  been 
playfellows  together.  He  was  in  his  old  age 
never  weary  of  telling  how  much  he  owed 
to  the  tender  devotion  of  his  wife  during  the 
years  of  their  long  and  happy  wedded  life. 


Never  fail  to  be  punctual  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed. Never  make  yourself  the  hero  of 
your  own  story.  ,  Never  pick  the  teeth  or 
•clean  the  nails  in  company.  Never  fail  to 
give  a  polite  answer  to  a  civil  question. 
Never  question  a  servant  or  child  about 
family  matters.  Never  refer  to  a  gift  you 
have  made,  or  favor  you  have  rendered. 
Never  associate  with  bad  company.  Have 
^ood  company  or  none.  Never  look  over 
the  shoulder  of  another  who  is  reading  or 
writing.  Never  appear  to  notice  a  scar,  de- 
ibrmity,  or  defect,  of  any  one  present. 


Mr.  Brown  kept  borders.  Around  his 
table  sat  Mr.  Brown,  Mrs.  Brown;  Mrs. 
Andrews,  the  village  milliner ;  Mr.  Black, 
the  banker ;  Mr.  Jordan,  a  carpenter,  and 
Mr.  Hadley,  a  flour,  feed  and  lumber 
merchant.  Mr.  Brown  took  out  of  his 
pocket-book  a  ten-dollar  note,  and  handed 
It.  to  Mrs.  Brown,  saying :  **  Here  are  ten 
dollars  toward  the  twenty  I  promised  you." 
Mrs.  Brown  handed  it  to  Mrs.  Andrews 
the  milliner,  saying :  ''That  pays  for  my 
new  bonnet."  Mrs.  Andrews  said  to  Mr. 
Jordan,  as  she  handed  him  the  note :  **  That 
wOl  pay  for  your  work  on  ray  counter." 
Mr.  Jordan  handed  it  to  Mr.  Hadley,  the 
flour,  feed  and  lumber  merchant,  requesting 
his  lumber  bill.  Mr.  Hadley  gave  the  note 
back  to  Mr.  Brown,  saying:  ''That  pays 
ten  dollars  on  board."  Mr.  Brown  passed 
it  to  his  wife  with  the  remark  that  that  paid 
her  the  twenty  dollars  he  had  promised. 


She  in  turn  paid  it  to  Mr.  Black  to  settle 
her  bread  and  pastry  account,  who  handed 
it  to  Mr.  Hadley,  wishing  credit  for  the 
amount  on  his  flour  bill,  he  again  returning 
it  to  Mr.  Brown,  with  the  remark  that  it 
settled  for  that  month's  board.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Brown  put  it  back  into  his  pocket- 
book  exclaiming  that  he  '•  never  thought  a 
ten- dollar  bill  would  go  so  far."  Thus  a 
ten-dollar  greenback  was  made  to  pay  ninety 
dollars  indebtedness  inside  of  five  minutes. 
Who  says  greenbacks  are  worthless  ? 


B.  F.Taylor,  a  well-known  poet,  has  written 
a  letter  to  a  young  girl  at  the  Lowville  (N. 
Y.)  Academy,  in  which  he  mixes  up  poetry 
and  good  advice  in  equal  doses  most  charm- 
ingly. What  he  says  will  bear  repetition : 
I  call  you  a  girl,  but  it  is  not  the  fashion 
any  more.  The  girls  are  gone,  and  there  is 
nobody  left  but  young  ladies.  I  like  girls 
best.  There  used  to  be  a  flock  of  Carolines 
in  Lowville,  and  as  fair  a  flock  as  ever  wore 
muslin.  There  were  Caroline  Collins,  Caro- 
line Northrup,  Caroline  Davan,  and  ever  so 
many  others.  There  were  Cornelias,  Janes, 
Elizabeths,  Marys  and  Paulinas.  They 
were  all  girls,  and  they  never  scorned  the 
title.  Now  they  would  be  Carries,  and 
Nellies,  Lizzies,  Mamies,  Jennies  and 
Cornies,  and  young  ladies  withal,  every 
daughter  of  them.  Let  us  not  end  our 
names  in  "ie."  Let  us  not  forget  that  af- 
fectation is  the  art  of  being  a  fool  by  rule. 
Let  us  learn  to  work  worsted  cats  of  impos- 
sible pink,  if  we  must,  but  let  us  know  how 
to  make  Indian  pudding  and  a  golden  loaf 
of  corn  bread  as  well.  Let  us  talk  French  if 
we  can,  but  let  us  avoid  "slang"  as  we 
would  pestilence  and  famine.  Pure  and 
undefiled  English  never  sounds  so  musical 
as  it  does  from  the  unadulterated  lips  of  a 
genuine  girl.  Let  us  learn  the  exquisite  art 
of  keeping  young.  You  read  of  Roman 
ruins.  I  think  I  have  heard  Tyre,  Tadmar 
and  Thebes  mentioned  once  or  twice,  but 
there  is  nothing  so  ancient  in  all  this  world 
as  an  old,  dilapidated  heart.  It  is  everyone's 
duty,  especially  every  girl's,  to  keep  young. 

How  Old  is  Glass? — The  oldest  speci- 
men of  pure  glass  bearing  anything  like  a 
date  is  a  little  moulded  lion's  head,  bearing 
the  name  of  an  Egyptian  King  of  the 
Eleventh  Dynasty,  in  the  Slade  collection 
at  the  British  Museum.  That  is  to  say,  at 
a  period  which  may  be  moderately  placed  as 
more  than  2000  years  B.  C,  glass  was  not* 
only  made,  but  made  with  a  skill  which 
shows  that  the  art  was  nothing  new.     The 
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invention  of  glazing  pottery  with  a  film  or 
varnish  of  glass  is  so  old  that  among  the 
fragments  which  bear  inscriptions  of  the 
early  Egyptian  monarchy  are  beads  possibly 
of  the  first  dynasty.  Of  later  glass  there  are 
numerous  examples,  such  as  a  bead  found  at 
Thebes,  which  has  the  name  of  Queen 
Hatasoo  or  Hashep,  of  the  eighteenth  dyn- 
asty. Of  the  same  period  are  vases  and 
goblets  and  many  fragments.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  story  prepared  by  Pliny, 
which  assigns  the  credit  of  the  invention  to 
the  Phoenicians,  is  so  far  true  that  these  ad- 
venturous merchants  brought  specimens  to 
other  countries  from  Egypt.  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  found  disks  of  glass  in  the  excavations 
at  Mycense,  though  Homer  does  not  men- 
tion it  as  a  substance  known  to  him.  That 
the  modem  art  of  the  glass-blower  was  known 
long  before  is  certain  from  representations 
among  the  pictures  on  the  walls  of  a  tomb 
at  Ben  Hassan,  of  the  twelfth  Egyptian  dyn- 
asty but  a  much  older  picture,  which  proba- 
dly.  represented  the  same  manufacture,  is 
among  the  half-obliterated  scenes  in  a 
chamber  of  the  tomb  of  Thy,  at  Sakkara 
and  dates  from  the  time  of  the  fifth  dynasty, 
a  time  so  remote  that  it  is  not  possible,  in 
spite  of  the  assiduous  researches  of  many 
Egyptologers,  to  give  it  a  date  in  years. 

A  ffentleman  advertised  for  a  boy  to 
assist  him.  Out  of  fifty  boys  he,  in  a  short 
time,  selected  one  and  dismissed  the  rest. 

''  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  a  friend, 
''on  what  ground  you  selected  that  boy, 
who  had  not  a  single  recommendation." 

''  You  are  mistaken,"  said  the  gentleman, 
''  he  had  a  great  many.  He  wiped  his 
feet  when  he  came  in,  and  closed  the  door 
after  him,  showing  that  he  was  careful.  He 
gave  up  his  seat  instantly  to  the  lame,  old 
man,  showing  that  he  was  kind  and  thought- 
ftiL  He  took  off  his  cap  when  he  came  in, 
and  answered  my  questions  promptly  and 
respectfully,  showing  that  he  was  polite  and 
gentlemanly.  He  picked  up  the  book  I  had 
purposely  laid  upon  the  floor,  and  replaced 
It  on  the  table,  while  all  the  rest  stepped 
over  it  or  shoved  it  aside,  and  waited 
quietly  for  his  turn  instead  of  pushing  and 
crowding,  showing  that  he  was  honest  and 
orderly.  When  I  talked  with  him,  I 
noticed  that  his  clothes  were  carefully 
brushed,  his  hair  in  nice  order,  and  his 
teeth  as  white  as  milk,  and  when  he  wrote 
his  name,  I  noticed  that  his  finger  nails  were 
«clean  instead  of  being  tipped  with  jet,  like 
that  handsome  little  fellow's  in  the  blue 
jacket.     Don't     you    call     these     things 


letters  of  recommendation?  I  do,  and  I 
would  give  more  for  what  I  can  tell  about  a 
boy  by  using  my  eyes  ten  minutes,  than  from 
all  of  the  finest  letters  he  can  bring  me." 

What  is  a  "Billion." — ^According  to 
the  English  notation,  a  billion  is  a  million 
millions;  while  by  the  French  notation,  a 
billion  is  only  one  thousand  millions.  In 
this  our  American  arithmetic  corresponds  to 
the  French.  Some  of  the  English  papers 
have  lately  been  trying  to  show  what  an 
enormous  number  a  billion,  as  they  under- 
stand it,  is.  One  writer  estimates  in  thous* 
ands  of  miles  the  length  of  a  wall  containing 
a  billion  gold  sovereigns.  It  is  concluded 
that  the  human  mind  cannot  conceive  the 
idea  of  vastness  in  the  number  of  a  billion. 
This  depends,  however,  much  upon  the  way 
the  matter  is  stated.  Certainly  one  cannot 
conceive  of  a  billion  miles,  or  a  billion 
years ;  but  it  is  easy  to  think  of  quantities 
not  very  small,  singly,  and  not  large  when 
a  billion  of  them  are  massed  together.  A 
piece  of  paper  an  eighth  of  an  inch  square 
can  easily  be  cut  out.  A  billion  times  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  would  cover  a  surfoce  a  lit- 
tle less  than  two  miles  square.  Both  quan- 
tities are  within  the  scope  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary mind.  Again,  suppose  a  cubic  block 
of  wood,  each  side  of  which  is  an  eighth  of 
an  inch.  No  less  then  884,736  of  such 
blocks  are  contained  in  a  cubic  foot ;  and  a 
billion  are  contained  in  1,130,281  cubic 
feet.  That  space  is  contained  in  a  cube  104 
feet  two  inches  on  each  side,  and  there  are 
many  buildings  as  large  as  that. 

It  is  as  hard  to  conceive  of  infinitely 
small  as  of  infinitely  large  things.  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  gives  an  estimate  that  there 
were  as  many  as  five  thousand  million  min* 
ute  animals  in  each  drop  of  a  liquid  which 
he  allowed  to  ferment.  Two  hundred 
drops — ^a  teaspoonful  or  two — would  contain 
a  billion  of  tfiem.  The  trouble  in  this  case 
is  not  that  of  conceiving  of  a  billion  of  these 
organisms,  but  of  one  of  them. 

You  are  disappointed.  Do  you  remember, 
if  you  lose  heart  about  your  work,  that  none 
of  it' is  lost;  that  the  good  of  every  good 
deed  remains,  and  breeds,  and  works  on 
forever ;  and  all  that  fails  and  is  lost  is  the 
outside  shell  of  the  thing;  which,  perhaps, 
might  have  been  better  done,  but,  better  or 
worse,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  real 
spiritual  good  which  you  have  done  ta 
men's  hearts,  for  which  God  will  surely  re- 
pay you  in  His  own  way  and  time.  — 
Charles  Kingsley* 
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VOYAGE  OF  COLUMBUS. 


BY  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


TH£  crews  were  all  in  high  spirits;  each 
ship  strove  to  get  in  the  advance,  and 
every  seaman  was  eagerly  on  the  lookout ; 
for  the  sovereigns  had  promised  a  pension 
oi  10,000  maravadis  to  him  who  should  first 
discover  land.  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon 
crowded  all  canvas,  and  as  the  Pinta  was  a 
fast  sailer  he  generally  kept  the  lead.  In 
the  afternoon,  he  hailed  the  admiral  and  in- 
formed him  that  from  the  flight  of  a  great 
number  of  birds  and  from  the  appearance  of 
the  northern  horizon,  he  thought  there  was 
land  in  that  direction. 

There  was  in  fact  a  cloudiness  in  the 
North  such  as  often  hangs  over  land,  and  at 
lunset  it  assumed  such  shapes  and  masses 
that  many  fancied  they  beheld  islands. 
There  was  a  universal  wish,  therefore,  to 
steer  for  that  quarter.  Columbus,  however, 
was  persuaded  that  they  were  mere  illusions. 
Every  one  who  has  made  a  sea  voyage  must 
have  witnessed  the  deceptions  caused  by 
clouds  resting  upon  the  horizon,  especially 
about  sunset  and  sunrise,  which  the  eye,  as- 
sisted by  the  imagination  and  desire,  easily 
converts  into  the  wished  for  land.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  within  the  tropics, 
where  the  clouds  at  sunset  assume  the  most 
singular  appearances. 

On  the  following  da^  there  were  drizzling 
showers,  unaccompanied  by  wind,  which 
Columbus  considered  favorable  signs;  two 
boobies  also  flew  on  board  the  ships,  birds 
which,  he  observed,  seldom  fly  twenty 
leagues  from  land.  He  sounded,  therefore, 
with  a  line  of  200  fathoms,  but  found  no 
bottom.  He  supposed  he  might  be  passing 
between  islands  lying  to  the  north  and 
south,  but  was  unwilling  to  waste  the  prer 
sent  favoring  breeze  by  going  in  search  of 
them ;  besides,  he  had  confidently  affirmed 
that  land  was  to  be  found  by  keeping  stead- 
fastly to  the  west ;  his  whole  expedition  had 
been  founded  on  such  a  presumption ;  he 
should,  therefore,  nsk  all  credit  and  author- 
ity with  his  people  were  he  to  appear  to 
doubt  and  waver  and  to  go  groping  blindly 
from  point  to  point  of  the  compass.  He  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  keep  one  bold  course 
always  westward  until  he  should  reach  the 
coast  of  India,  and  afterward,  if  advisable, 
to  seek  these  islands  on  his  return. 

Notwithstanding  his  precaution  to  keep 
the  people  ignorant  of  the  distance  they  had 
sailed,  they  were  now  growing  extremely 
uneasy  at  the  length  of  the  voyage.     They 


had  advanced  much  farther  we^  than  ever 
man  had  sailed  before,  and  though  already 
beyond  the  reach  of  succor,  still  they  con- 
tinued daily  leaving  vast  tracts  of  ocean  be- 
hind them  and  pressing  onward  and  on- 
ward into  that  apparently  boundless  abyss. 
It  is  true  they  had  been  flattered  by  various 
indications  of  land  and  still  others  were  oc- 
curring, but  all  mocked  them  with  vain 
hopes;  after  being  hailed  with  a  transient 
joy  they  passed  away,  one  after  another, 
and  the  same  interminable  expanse  of  sea 
and  sky  continued  to  extend  before  them.. 
Even  the  bland  and  gentle  breeze,  uni- 
formly aft,  was  now  conjured  by  their  in- 
genious fears  into  a  cause  of  alann ;  for  they 
began  to  imagine  that  the  wind  in  these 
seas  might  always  prevail  from  the  east,  and 
if  so,  would  never  permit  their  return  ta 
Spain. 

Columbus  endeavored  to  dispel  these 
gloomy  presages,  sometimes  by  argument 
and  expostulation,  sometimes  by  awsS^ening 
fresh  hopes  and  pointing  out  new  signs  of 
land.  On  the  20th  of  September  the  wind 
veered,  with  light  breezes  from  the  south- 
west. These,  though  adverse  to  their  pro- 
gress, had  a  cheering  efiect  upon  the  people, 
as  they  proved  that  the  wind  did  not  always 
prevail  from  the  east.  Several  birds  als» 
visited  the  ships;  three  of  a  small  kind 
which  keep  about  groves  and  orchards  came 
singing  in  the  morning  and  flew  away  again 
in  the  evening.  Their  song  cheered  the 
hearts  of  the  dismayed  mariners,  who  hailed 
it  as  the  voice  of  land.  The  larger  fowl, 
they  observed,  were  strong  of  wing  and 
might  venture  far  to  sea,  but  such  small 
birds  were  too  feeble  to  fly  far,  and  their 
singing  showed  that  they  were  not  exhausted 
by  their  flight. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  either  a 
profound  calm  or  light  winds*  from  the 
southwest.  The  sea,  ats  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  was  covered  with  weeds;  a  phenome- 
non often  observed  in  this  part  of  the 
ocean,  which  has  sometimes  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  inundated  meadow.  This  has  been 
attributed  to  immense  quantities  of  sub- 
marine plants  which  grow  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  until  ripe,  when  they  are  detached 
by  the  motion  of  the  waves  and  currents 
and  rise  to  the  surface.  These  fields  of 
weeds  were  at  first  regarded  with  great 
satisfaction,  but  at  length  they  became  in 
many  places  so  dense  and  matted  as  in  some 
degree  to  impede  the  sailing  of  the  ships, 
which  must  have  been  under  very  little 
headway.  The  crews  now  called  to  mind 
some  tale  about  the  frozen  ocean,  where  shipa 
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were  said  to  be  sometimes  fixed  immovable. 
They  endeavored,  therefore  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  these  floating  masses,  lest 
some  disaster  of  the  kind  might  happen  to 
themselves.  Others  considered  these  weeds 
as  proof  that  the  sea  was  growing  shallower, 
and  began  to  talk  of  lurking  rocks  and 
shoals  and  treacherous  quicksands  and  of 
the  danger  of  running  aground,  as  it  were, 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  where  their 
vessels  might  rot  and  fall  to  pieces  far  out  of 
the  track  of  human  aid  and  without  any 
shore  where  the  crews  might  take  refuge. 
They  had  evidently  some  confused  notion 
of  the  ancient  story  of  the  sunken  island  of 
Atlantis,  and  feared  that  they  were  arriving 
at  that  part  of  the  ocean  where  navigation 
was  said  to  be  obstructed  by  drowned  lands 
and  the  ruins  of  an  ingulfed  country. 

To  dispel  these  fears  the  admiral  had  fre- 
quent recourse  to  the  lead,  but  though  he 
sounded  with  a  deep  sea  line  he  still  found 
no  bottom.  The  minds  of  the  crews,  how- 
ever, had  gradually  become  diseased.  '  They 
were  full  of  vague  terrors  and  superstitious 
fancies;  they  construed  everything  into  a 
cause  of  alarm  and  harassed  their  comman- 
der by  incessant  murmurs. 

For  three  days  there  was  a  continuance 
of  light  summer  airs  from  the  southward  and 
westward,  and  the  sea  was  as  smooth  as  a 
mirror.  A  whale  was  seen  heaving  up  its 
huge  form  at  a  distance,  which  Columbus 
immediatdly  pointed  out  as  a  favorable  in- 
dication, affiirming  that  these  fish  were  gen- 
erally in  the  neighborhood  of  land.  The 
crews,  however,  became  uneasy  at  the  calm- 
ness of  the  weather.  They  observed  that 
the  contrary  winds  which  they  experienced 
were  transient  and  unsteady  and  so  light  as 
not  to  rufHe  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which 
maintained  a  sluggish  calm  like  a  lake  of 
dead  water.  Everything  differed,  they  said, 
in  these  strange  regions  from  the  world  to 
which  they  had  been  accustoiried.  The  only 
winds  which  prevailed  with  any  constancy 
and  force  were  from  the  east,  and  they  had 
not  power  to  disturb  the  torpid  stillness  of 
the  ocean.  There  was  a  risk,  therefore, 
either  of  perishing  amid  stagnant  and  shore- 
less waters  or  of  being  prevented  by  con- 
trary winds  from  ever  returning  to  their  na- 
tive country. 

Columbus  continued  with  admirable  pa- 
tience to  reason  with  these  fancies  observing 
that  the  calmness  of  the  sea  must  undoubt- 
edly be  caused  by  the  vicinity  of  land  in  the 
quarter  whence  the  wind  blew,  which,  there- 
fore, had  not  space  sufficient  to  act  upon  the 
surface  and  heave  up  large  waves.     Terror, 


however,  multiplies  and  varies  the  forms  of 
ideal  danger  a  thousand  times  faster  than  the 
most  active  wisdom  can  dispel  them.  The 
more  Columbus  argued  the  more  boisterous 
became  the  murmurs  of  his  crew,  until,  on 
Sunday,  the  a5th  of  September,  there  came 
on  a  heavy»swell  of  the  sea,  unaccompanied 
by  wind.  This  phenomenon  often  occurs 
in  the  broad  ocean,  being  either  the  expir- 
ing undulations  of  some  past  gale  or  the 
movement  given  to  the  sea  by  some  distant 
current  of  wind;  it  was,  nevertheless,  re- 
garded with  astonishment  by  the  marineis 
and  dispelled  the  imaginary  terrors  occa- 
sioned by  the  calm. 

Columbus,  who  as  usual  considered  him- 
self under  the  immediate  eye  and  guardian- 
ship of  Heaven  in  this  solemn  enterprise,  in- 
timates in  his  journal  that  this  swelling  of 
the  sea  seemed  providentially  ordered  to  al- 
lay the  rising  clamors  of  his  crew,  compar- 
ing it  to  that  which  so  miraculously  aided 
Moses  when  conducting  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  the  captivity  of  Egypt. 

DISCOVKRY  OF  LAND. 

The  situation  of  Columbus  was  daily  be- 
coming more  and  more  critical.  In  pro- 
portion as  he  approached  the  regions  where 
he  expected  to  find  land  the  impatience  of 
his  crews  augmented.  The  favorable  signs 
which  increased  his  confidence  were  de- 
rided by  them  as  delusive,  and  there  was 
danger  of  their  rebelling  and  obliging  him 
to  turn  back  when  on  the  point  of  realizing 
the  object  of  all  his  labors.  They  beheld 
themselves  with  dismay  still  wafted  onward 
over  the  boundless  wastes  of  what  appeared 
to  them  a  mere  watery  desert  surrounding 
the  habitable  world.  .  What  was  to  become 
of  them  should  their  provisions  fail  ?  Their 
ships  were  too  weak  and  defective  even  for 
the  great  voyage  they  had  already  made, 
but  if  they  were  still  to  press  forward,  add- 
ing at  every  moment  to  the  immense  ex- 
panse behind  them,  how  should  they  ever 
be  able  to  return,  having  no  intervening 
port  where  they  might  victual  and  refit. 

In  this  way  they  fed  each  other's  discon- 
tent, gathering  together  in  little  knots  and 
fomenting  a  spirit  of  mutinous  opposition ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  natural  fire  of 
the  Spanish  temperament  and  its  impatience 
of  control,  and  that  a  great  part  of  these 
men  were  sailing  on  compulsion,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  there  was  imminent  danger  of 
their  breaking  forth  into  open  rebellion 
and  compelling  Columbus  to  turn  back. 
In  their  secret  conferences  they  exclaimed 
against  him  as  a  desperado,  bent,  in  a  mad 
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phantasy,  upon  doing  something  extrava- 
gfnt  to  render  himself  notorious.  What 
vere  their  sufferings  and  dangers  to  one 
evidently  content  to  sacrifice  his  own  life 
for  the  chance  of  distinction  ?  What  obli- 
^tions  bound  them  to  continue  on  with 
him,  or  when  were  the  terms  of  their  agree- 
ment to  be  considered  as  fulfilled  ?  They 
had  already  penetrated  unknown  seas,  un- 
traversed  by  a  sail,  far  beyond  where  man 
had  ever  before  ventured.  They  had  done 
enough  to  gain  themselves  a  character  for 
•courage  and  hardihood  in  undertaking  such 
an  enterprise  and  persisting  in  it  so  far. 
How  much  farther  were  they  to  go  in  quest 
•of  a  merely  conjectured  land  ?  Were  they 
to  sail  on  until  they  perished  or  until  all 
return-  home  became  impossible?  In  such 
3  case  they  would  be  the  authors  of  their 
•own  destruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  they  consult 
their  safety  and  turn  back  before  too  late, 
who  would  blame  them  ?  Any  complaints 
made  by  Columbus  would  be  of  no  weight ; 
he  was  a  foreigner,  without  friends  or  influ- 
ence;  his  schemes  had  been  condemned  by 
the  learned  and  discountenanced  by  people 
of  all  ranks.  He  had  no  party  to  uphold 
him,  and  a  host  of  opponents  whose  pride 
of  opinion  would  be  gratified  by  his  failure. 
Or,  as  an  effectual  means  of  preventing  his 
complaints,  they  might  throw  him  into  the 
sea  and  give  out  that  he  had  fallen  over- 
board while  busy  with  his  instruments  con- 
templating the  stars,  a  report  which  no  one 
woiild  have  either  the  inclination  or  the 
means  to  controvert. 

Columbus  was  not  ignorant  of  the  mutin- 
ouB  disposition  of  his  crew,  but  he  still 
maintained  a  serene  and  steady  countenance, 
soothing  some  with  gentle  words,  endeavor- 
ing to  stimulate  the  pride  or  avarice  of  oth- 
ers, and  openly  menacing  the  refractory 
with  signal  punishment  should  they  do  any- 
thing to  impede  the  voyage. 

On  the  25th  of  September  the  wind  again 
'became  favorable,  and  they  were  able  to 
xesume  their  course  directly  to  the  west. 
The  air  being  light  and  the  sea  calm  the 
'vessels  sailed  near  to  each  other,  and  Co- 
lumbus had  much  conversation  with  Martin 
Alonzo  Pin^n  on  the  subject  of  a  chart, 
which  the  former  had  sent  three  days  before 
on  board  of  the  Pinta.  Pinzon  thought 
that  according  to  the  indications  of  the 
map  they  ought  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Cipango  and  the  other  islands  which  the 
admiral  had  therein  delineated. 

Columbus  partly  entertained  the  same 
jdea^  but  thought  it  possible  that  the  ships 


might  have  been  borne  out  of  their  track  by 
the  prevalent  currents,  or  that  they  had  not 
come  so  far  as  the  pilots  had  reckoned.  He 
desired  that  the  chart  might  be  returned, 
and  Pinzon,  tying  it  to  the  end  of  a  cord, 
flung  it  on  board  to  him.  While  Columbus, 
his  pilots  and  several  of  his  experienced 
mariners  were  studying  the  map,  and  en- 
deavoring to  make  out  from  it  their  actual 
position,  they  heard  a  shout  from  the  Pinta, 
and  looking  up  beheld  Martin  Alonzo  Pin- 
zon mounted  on  the  stern  of  his  vessel,  cry- 
ings  **  Land  !  land  !  senor,  I  claim  my  re- 
ward !"  He  pointed  at  the  same  time  to  the 
southwest,  where  there  was  indeed  an  ap- 
pearance of  land  at  about  twenty-five 
leagues  distance.  Upon  this  Columbus  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  and  returned  thanks  to 
God,  and  Martin  Alonzo  repeated  the 
^'Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  his  own  crew  and  that  of  the  ad- 
miral. 

The  seamen  now  mounted  to  the  mast- 
head or  climbed  about  the  rigging,  straining 
their  eyes  in  the  direction  pointed  out. 
The  conviction  became  so  general  of  land 
in  that  qtiarter,  and  the  joy  of  the  people  so 
ungovernable,  that  Columbus  found  it  neces- 
sary to  vary  ^om  his  usual  course  and  stand 
all  night  to  the  southwest.  The  morning 
light,  however,  put  an  end  to  all  their  hopes, 
as  to  a  dream.  The  fancied  land  proved 
to  be  nothing  but  an  evening  cloud  and  had 
vanished  in  the  night.  With  dejected  hearts 
they  once  more  resumed  their  western 
course,  from  which  Columbus  would  never 
have  varied  but  in  compliance  with  their 
clamorous  wishes. 

For  several  days  they  continued  on  with 
the  same  propitious  breeze,  tranquil  sea  and 
mild,  delightful  weather.  The  water  was  so 
calm  that  the  sailors  amused  themselves  with 
swimming  about  the  vessel.  Dolphins  began 
to  abound,  and  flying  fish,  darting  into  the 
air,  fell  upon  the  decks.  The  continued 
signs  of  land  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
crpws  and  insensibly  beguiled  them  onward. 

On  the  ist  of  October,  according  to  the 
reckoning  of  the  pilot  of  the  admiral's  ship, 
they  had  come  580  leagues  west  since  leav- 
ing the  Canary  island^.  The  reckoning 
which  Columbus  showed  the  crew  was  584, 
but  the  reckoning  which  he  kepl^  privately 
was  707.  On  the  following  day  the  weeds 
floated  from  east  to  west,  and  on  the  third 
day  no  birds  were  to  be  seen. 

The  crews  now  began  to  fear  that  they 
had  passed  between  islands,  from  one  to  the 
other  of  which  the  birds  had  been  flying. 
Columbus  had  also  some  doubts  of  the  kind, 
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but  refused  to  alter  his  westward  course. 
The  people  again  uttered  murmurs  and 
menaces,  but  on  the  following  day  they 
were  visited  by  such  flights  of  birds,  and 
the  various  indications  of  land  became  so 
numerous,  that  from  a  state  of  despondency 
they  passed  to  one  of  confident  expectation. 

Eager  to  obtain  the  promised  pension, 
the  seamen  were  continually  giving  the  cry 
of  land  on  the  least  appearance  of  the  kind. 
To  put  a  stop  to  these  false  alarms,  which 
produced  continual  disappointments,  Co- 
lumbus declared  that  should  any  one  give 
such  notice,  and  land  not  be  discovered 
within  three  days  afterward,  he  should 
thenceforth  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  reward. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  October 
Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  began  to  lose  confi- 
dence in  their  present  course  and  proposed 
that  they  should  stand  more  to  the  south- 
ward. Columbus,  however,  still  persisted 
in  steering  directly  west.  Observing  this 
difference  of  opinion  in  a  person  so  import- 
ant in  his  squadron  as  Pinzon,  and  fearing 
that  chance  or  design  might  scatter  the 
ships,  he  ordered  that,  should  either  of  the 
caravels  be  separated  from  him,  it  should 
stand  to  the  west,  and  endeavor  as  soon  as 
possible  to  join  company  again ;  he  directed, 
also,  that  the  vessels  should  keep  near  to  him 
at  sunrise  and  sunset,  as  at  these  times  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  is  most  favorable  to 
the  discovery  of  distant  land. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  October,  at 
sunrise,  several  of  the  admiral's  crew  thought 
they  beheld  land  in  the  west,  but  so  indis- 
tinctly that  no  one  ventured  to  proclaim  it, 
lest  he  should  be  mistaken  and  forfeit  all 
chance  of  the  reward;  the  Nina^  however, 
being  a  good  sailor,  pressed  forward  to  as- 
certain the  fact.  In  a  little  while  a  flag  was 
hoisted  at  her  masthead,  anu  a  gun  dis- 
charged, being  the  preconcerted  signal  for 
land.  New  joy  was  awakened  throughout 
the  little  squadron,  and  every  eye  was 
turned  to  the  west.  As  they  advanced, 
however,  their  cloud-built  hopes  fieuled 
away,  and  before  evening  the  fancied  land 
had  again  melted  into  air. 

The  crews  now  sank  intp  a  degree  of  de- 
jection proportioned  to  their  recent  excite- 
ment, but  new  circumstances  occurred  to 
arouse  them.  Columbus,  having  observed 
great  flights  of  small  field  birds  going  to- 
ward the  southwest,  concluded  they  must  be 
secure  of  some  neighboring  land,  where  they 
could  find  food  and  a  resting  place.  He 
knew  the  importance  which  the  Portuguese 
voyagers  attached  to  the  flight  of  birds,  by 
following  which  they  had  discovered  most 


of  their  islands.  He  had  now  come  yso' 
leagues,  the  distance  at  which  he  had  com* 
puted  to  find  the  island  of  Cipango;  'a» 
there  was  no  appearance  of  it,  he  might  have 
missed  it  through  some  mistake  in  the  lati- 
tude. He  determined,  therefore,  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th  of  October,  to  alter  his- 
course  to  the  west-southwest,  the  direcCioD 
in  which  the  birds  generally  flew,  and  con- 
tinue that  direction  for  at  least  two  days. 
After  all  it  was  no  great  deviation  from  his 
main  course,  and  would  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  Pinzons,  as  well  as  be  inspiritmg  to  his- 
followers  generally. 

For  three  days  they  stood  in  this  di- 
rection, and  the  farther  they  went  the  moie 
frequent  and  encouraging  were  the  signs  of 
land.      Flights  of  small  birds  of  -varioas 
colors,  some  of  them  such  as  sing  in  the 
fields,  came  flying  about  the  ships  and  theQ 
continued  toward  the  southwest,  and  others- 
were  heard  also  flying  by  in  the  night. 
Tunny  fish  played  about  the  smooth  sea, 
and  a  heron,  a  pelican  and  a  duck  were 
seen,  all  bound  in  the  same  direction.    The 
herbage  which  floated  by  was  fresh  and 
green,  as  if  recently  from  land,  and  the  air, 
Columbus  observes,  was  sweet  and  fragrant 
as  April  breezes  in  Seville. 

All  these,  however,  were  regarded  by  the- 
crews  as  so  many  delusions  beguiling  them 
on  to  destruction,  and  when  on  the  evening^ 
of  the  third  day  they  beheld  the  sun  go- 
down  upon  a  shoreless  horizon,  they  broke 
forth  into  tiu-bulent   clamor.      They   ex- 
claimed against  this  obstinacy  in  tempting: 
fate*by  continuing  on  into  a  boundless  sea. 
They  insisted  upon  turning  homeward  and; 
abandoning  the  voyage  as  hopeless.     Ccd- 
umbus  endeavored  to  pacify  them  by  gentle- 
words  and  promises  of  large  rewaids;  bat 
flnding  that  they  only- increased  in  clamor, 
he  assumed  a  decided  tone.     He  told  theai> 
it  was  useless  to  murmur,  the  expedition  had 
been  sent  by  the  sovereigns  to  seek  the- 
Indies,  and  happen  what  might,  he  was  de- 
termined to  persevere,  until,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  he  should  accomplish  the  enters 
prise. 

Columbus  was  now  at  open  defiance  with 
his  crew,  and  his  situation  became  desper- 
ate. Fortunately  the  manifestations  of  the 
vicinity  of  land  were  such  on  the  following, 
day  as  no  longer  to  admit  a  doubt.  Be- 
sides a  quantity  of  fresh  weeds  such  as  grow 
in  rivers,  they  saw  a  green  fish  of  a  kind 
which  keeps  about  rocl^ ;  then  a  branch  of 
thorn  with  berries  on  it,  and  recently  sep* 
arated  from  the  tree,  floated  by  them  ;  theo^ 
they  picked  up  a  reed,  a  small  board,  and 
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aboTe  all,  a  staff  artificially  carved.  All 
|r]oom  and  mutiny  now  gave  way  to  san- 
guine expectation ;  and  throughout  the 
day  each  one  was  eagerly  on  the  watch,  in 
ht>pes  of  being  the  first  to  discover  the  long 
soDght  for  land. 

In  the  evening  when,  according  to  inva- 
riable custom  on  board  of  the  admiral's 
ship  the  mariners  had  sung  the  ''  Salve,  Re- 
gina,'*  or  vesper  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  he 
made  an  impressive  address  to  his  crew.  He 
pointed  out  the  goodness  of  God  in  thus 
conducting  them  by  the  soft  and  favoring 
hreeaes  across  a  tranquil  ocean,  cheering 
their  hopes  continually  with  fresh  signs, 
increasing  as  their  fears  augmented,  and  thus 
leading  and  guiding  them  to  a  promised 
land.  He  now  reminded  them  of  the  or- 
ders be  had  given  on  leaving  the  Canaries, 
that,  after  sailing  westward  700  leases, 
they  should  not  make  sail  after  midnight. 
Present  appearances  authorized  such  a  pre- 
caution. He  thought  it  probable  they 
woold  make  land  that  very  night ;  he  or- 
dered, therefore,  a  vigilant  lookout  to  be 
kept  from  the  forecastle,  promising  to  whom- 
soever should  make  the  discovery  a  doublet 
of  velvet,  in  addition  to  the  pension  to  be 
given  by  the  sovereigns. 

The  breeae  had  been  fresh  all  day,  with 
more  sea  than  usual,  and  they  had  made 
great  progress.  At  sunset  they  had  stood 
again  to  the  west,  and  were  plowing  the 
the  waves  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  Pinta  keeping 
the  land  from  her  superior  sailing.  The 
greatest  animation  prevailed  throughout  the 
ships ;  not  an  eye  was  closed  that  night..  As 
the  evening  darkened  Columbus  took  his 
station  on  the  top  of  the  castle  or  cabin  on 
the  high  poop  of  his  vessel,  ranging  his  eye 
along  the  dusky  horizon  and  maintaining 
an  intense  and  unremitting  watch.  About 
10  o'clock  he  thought  he  beheld  a  light 
glimmering  at  a  great  distance.  Fearing 
his  eager  hopes  might  deceive  him,  he  called 
to  Pedro  Gutierrea,  gentleman  of  the  king's 
bedchamber,  and  inquired  whether  he  saw 
such  a  light ;  the  latter  replied  in  the  affir- 
mative. Doubtful  whether  it  might  not  yet 
be  some  delusion  of  the  fancy,  Columbus 
called  Rodrigo  Sanchez,  of  Segovia,  and 
made  the  same  inquiry.  By  the  time  the 
latter  had  ascended  the  roundhouse,  the 
light  had  disappeared.  They  saw  it  once 
or  twice,  afterward  in  sudden  and  passing 
gleams,  as  if  it  were  a  torch  in  the  bark  of 
a  fisherman,  risinc;  and  sinking  with  the 
waves;  or  in  the  hand  of  some  person  on 
shore,  borne  up  and  down  as  he  walked 
from  house  to  house.    So  transient  and  un- 


certain were  these  gleams  that  few  attached 
any  importance  to  them :  Columbus,  how- 
ever considered  them  as  certain  signs  of 
land,  and,  moreover,  that  the  land  was  in- 
habited. 

They  continued  their  course  until  two  in 
the  morning,  when  a  gun  from  the  Pinta  gave 
the  joyflil  signal  to  land.  It  was  first  de- 
scried by  a  mariner  named  Rodrigo  do 
Triana;  but  the  reward  was  afterward  ad- 
judged to  the  admiral,  for  having  previously 
perceived  the  light.  The  land  was  now 
clearly  seen  about  two  leagues  -  distant, 
whereupon  they  took  in  sail  and  laid  to, 
waiting  impatiently  for  the  dawn. 

The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Columbus  in 
this  little  space  of  time  must  have  been 
tumultuous  and  intense.  At  length,  in  spite 
of  every  difficulty  and  danger,  he  had  ac- 
complish his  object.  The  great  mystery  of 
the  ocean  was  revealed;  his  theory,  which 
had  been  the  scoff  of  sages,  was  triumphantly 
established;  he  had  secured  to  himself  a 
glory  durable  as  the  world  itself. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  feelings  of 
such  a  man  at  such  a  moment,  or  the  con- 
jectures which  must  have  thronged  upon  his 
mind  as  to  the  land  before  him  covered  with 
darkness.  That  it  was  fruitful  was  evident 
from  the  vegetables  which  floated  from  its 
shores.  He  thought  too  that  he  perceived 
the  fragrance  of  aromatic  groves.  The 
moving  light  he  had  beheld  proved  it  the 
residence  of  man.  But  what  were  its  inhabi- 
tants? Were  they  like  those  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  or  were  they  some 
si  range  and  monstrous  race,  such  as  the  im- 
agination was  prone  in  those  times  to  give 
to  all  remote  and  unknown  regions  ?  Had 
he  come  upon  some  wild  island  far  in  the  - 
Indian  sea,  or  was  this  the  famed  Cipango 
itself,  the  object  of  his  golden  fancies?  A 
thousand  speculations  of  the  kind  must  have 
swarmed  upon  him,  as,  with  his  anxious 
crews,  he  waited  for  the  night  to  pass  away; 
wondering  whether  the  morning  light  would 
reveal  a  savage  wilderness  or  dawn  upon 
spicy  groves,  and  glittering  fanes,  and  gilded 
cities,  and  all  the  splendor  of  oriental  civili- 
zation. 

LANDING  OF  COLUMBUS   IN   NEW  WORLD. 

It  was  on  Friday  morning,  the  12th  of 
October,  O.  S.  that  Columbus  first  beheld  the 
New  World.  As  the  day  dawned  he  saw 
before  him  a  level  island,  several  leagues  in 
extent,  and  covered  with  trees  like  a  con- 
tinual orchard.  Though  apparently  uncul- 
tivated, it  was  populous,  for  the  inhabitants 
were  seen  issuing  from  all  parts  of  the  woods 
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and  ruoning  to  the  shore.  They  were  per- 
fectly naked,  and,  as  they  stood  gazing  at 
the  ships,  appeared  by  their  attitudes  and 
gestures  to  be  lost  in  astonishment.  Colum- 
bus made  signal  for  the  ships  to  cast  anchor 
and  the  boats  to  be  manned  and  armed. 
He  entered  his  own  boat,  richly  attired  in 
scarlet,  and  holding  the  royal  standard, 
while  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  and  Vincent 
Janez,  his  brother,  put  off  in  company  in 
their  boats,  each  with  a  banner  of  the  enter- 
prise emblazoned  with  a  ^reat  cross,  having 
on  either  side  the  letters  F.  and  Y.,  the  ini- 
tials of  the  Castilian  monarchs  Fernando 
and  Ysabel,  surmounted  by  crowns. 

As  he  approached  the  shore,  Columbus, 
who  was  disposed  for  all  kinds  of  agreeable 
impressions,  was  delighted  with  the  purity 
and  suavity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  crystal 
transparency  of  the  sea  and  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  vegetation.  He  beheld,  also, 
fruits  of  an  unknown  kind  upon  the  trees 
which  overhung  the  shores.  On  landing,  he 
threw  himself  on  his  knees,  kissed  the  earth, 
and  returned  thanks  to  God  with  tears  of  joy. 
His  example  was  followed  by  the  rest,  whose 
hearts  indeed  overflowed  with  the  same  feel- 
ings of  gratitude.  Columbus  then  rising 
drew  his  sword,  displayed  the  royal  stand- 
ard, and  assembling  around  him  the  two 
captains,  with  Rodrigo  de  Escobedo,  notary 
of  the  armament,  Rodrigo  Sanchez,  and  the 
rest  who  had  landed,  he  took  solemn  pos- 
session m  the  name  of  the  Castilian  sove- 
reigns, giving  the  island  the  name  of  San 
Salvador.  Having  complied  with  the  re- 
qubite  forms  and  ceremonies,  he  called  upon 
dl  present  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to 
him,  as  admiral  and  viceroy,  representing 
the  person  of  the  sovereigns. 

The  feelings  of  the  crew  now  burst  forth 
in  the  most  extravagant  transports.  They 
had  recently  considered  themselves  devoted 
men,  hurrying  forward  to  destruction ;  they 
now  looked  upon  themselves  as  favorites  of 
fortune,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
most  unbounded  joy.  They  thronged  around 
the  admiral  with  overflowing  zeal,  some  em- 
bracing him,  others  kissing  his  hands. 
Those  who  had  been  most  mutinous  and 
,  turbulent  during  the  voyage  were  now  most 
devoted  and  enthusiastic.  Some  begged 
favors  of  him,  as  if  he  had  already  wealth 
and  honors  in  his  gift.  Many  abject  spirits, 
who  had  outraged  him  by  their  insolence, 
now  crouched  at  his  feet,  begging  pardon 
for  all  the  trouble  they  had  caused  him,  and 
promising  the  blindest  obedience  for  the 
future. 

The  natives  of  the  island,  when  at  the 


dawn  of  day  they  had  beheld  the  ships 
hovering  on  their  coast,  had  supposed  them 
monsters  which  had  issued  from  the  deep 
during  the  night.  They  had  crowded  to 
the  beach  and  watched  their  movements 
with  awful  anxiety.  Their  veering  about, 
apparently  without  effort,  and  the  shifting 
and  furling  of  their  sails,  resembling  huge 
wings,  filled  them  with  astonishment. 
When  they  beheld  their  boats  approach  the 
shore,  and  a  number  of  strange  beings  clad 
in  glittering  steel  or  raiment  of  various 
colors  landing  upon  the  beach,  they  fled  in 
affright  to  the  woods.  Finding,  however, 
that  there  was  no  attempt  to  pursue  or 
molest  them,  they  gradually  recovered  frooEi 
their  terror  and  approached  the  Spaniards 
with  great  awe,  frequently  prostrating  them- 
selves on  the  earth  and  making  signs  of 
adoration.  During  the  ceremonies  of  tak- 
ing possession  they  remained  gazing  in 
timid  admiration  at  the  complexion,  the 
beards,  the  shining  armor  and  splendid 
dress  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  admiral  particularly  attracted  their 
attention  from  his  commanding  height,  his 
air  of  authority,  his  dress  of  scarlet  and  the 
deference  which  was  paid  him  by  his  com- 
panions, all  which  pointed  him  out  to  be 
the  commander.  When  they  had  still 
further  recovered  from  their  fears  they  ap- 
proached the  Spaniards,  touched  their 
beards  and  examined  their  hands  and  faces, 
admiring  their  whiteness.  Columbus  was 
pleased  with  their  gentleness  and  confiding 
simplicity,  and  suffered  their  scrutiny  with 
perfect  acquiescence,  winning  them  by  his 
benignity.  They  now  supposed  that  the 
ships  had  sailed  out  of  the  crystal  firmament 
which  bounded  their  horizon,  or  had  de- 
scended from  above  on  their  ample  wings, 
and  that  these  marvelous  beings  were  in- 
habitants of  the  skies. 

The  natives  of  the  island  were  no  less  ob- 
jects of  curiosity  to  the  Spaniards,  differing, 
as  they  did,  from  any  race  of  men  they  had 
ever  seen.  Their  appearance  gave  no 
promise  of  either  wealth  or  civilization,  for 
they  were  entirely  naked,  and  painted  with 
a  variety  of  colors.  With  some  it  was  con- 
fined merely  to  a  part  of  the  face,  the  nose 
or  around  the  eyes ;  with  others  it  extended 
to  the  whole  body,  and  gave  them  a  wild 
and  fantastic  appearance.  Their  complex- 
ion was  of  a  tawny  or  copper  hue,  and  they 
were  entirely  destitute  of  beards.  Their 
hair  was  not  crisped,  like  the  recently  dis* 
covered  tribes  of  the  African  coast,  under 
the  same  latitude,  but  straight  and  coarae, 
partly  cut  short  above  the  ears,  but  some 
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locks  were  left  loog  behind  and  falling  upon 
their  shoulders.  Their  features,  though  ob- 
scured and  disfigured  by  paint,  were  agree- 
able ;  they  had  lofty  foreheads  and  remark- 
ably fine  eyes.  They  were  of  moderate 
stature  and  well  formed :  most  of  them  ap- 
peared to  be  under  thirty  years  of  age ;  there 
was  but  one  female  with  them,  quite  young, 
naked  like  her  companions,  and  beautifully 
formed. 

As  Columbus  supposed  himself  to  have 
landed  on  an  island  at  the  extremity  of 
India,  he  called  the  natives  by  the  general 
appellation  of  Indians,  which  was  uni- 
versally adopted  before  the  true  nature  of 
his  discovery  was  known,  and  has  since  been 
extended  to  all  the  aboriginals  of  the  New 
World. 

The  islanders  were  friendly  and  gentle. 
Their  only  arms  were  lances,  hardened  at 
the  end  by  fire,  or  pointed  with  a  flint,  or 
the  teeth  or  bone  of  a  fish.  There  was  no 
iron  to  be  seen,  nor  did  they  appear  ac- 
quainted with  its  properties;  for,  when  a 
drawn  sword  was  presented  to  them,  they 
unguardedly  took  it  by  the  edge. 

Columbus  distributed  among  them  colored 
caps,  glass  beards,  hawks'  bells  and  other 
trifles,  such  as  the  Portuguese  were  ac- 
customed to  trade  with  among  the  nations 
of  the  gold  coast  of  Africa.  They  received 
them  eagerly,  hung  the  beads  round  their 
necks,  and  were  wonderfully  pleased  with 
their  finery  and  with  the  sound  of  the  bells. 
The  Spaniards  remained  all  day  on  shore, 
refreshing  themselves  after  their  anxious 
voyage  amid  the  beautiful  groves  of  the 
island,  and  returned  on  board  late  in  the 
evening  delighted  with  all  they  had  seen. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  break  of 
day,  th^  shore  was  thronged  with  the  na- 
tives; some  swam  off  to  the  ships,  others 
came  in  light  barks  which  they  called  ca- 
noes, formed  of  a  single  tree  hollowed,  and 
capable  of  holding  from  one  man  to  the 
number  of  forty  or  fifty.  These  they  man- 
aged dexterously  with  paddles,  and,  if  over- 
turned, swam  about  in  the  water  with  per- 
fect unconcern,  as  if  in  their  natural  element, 
righting  their  canoes  with  great  facility,  and 
bailing  them  with  calabashes. 

They  were  eager  to  procure  more  toys 
and  trinkets,  not  apparently  from  any  idea 
of  their  intrinsic  value,  but  because  every- 
thing from  the  hands  of  the  strangers  pos- 
sessed a  supernatural  virtue  in  their  eyes,  as 
having  been  brought  from  heaven;  they 
even  picked  up  fragments  of  glass  and 
earthenware  as  valuable  prizes.  They  had 
but  few  objects  to  offer  in  return,  except 


parrots,  of  which  great  numbers  were  do* 
mesticated  among  them,  and  cotton  yam, 
of  which  they  had  abundance,  and  would 
exchange  large  balls  of  five  and  twenty 
pounds'  weight  for  the  merest  trifie. 

They  brought  also  cakes  of  a  kind  of 
bread  called  cassava,  which  constituted  a 
principal  part  of  their  food,  and  was  after- 
ward an  important  article  of  provisions  with 
the  Spaniards.  It  was  formed  from  a  great 
root  called  yuca,  which  they  cultivated  in 
fields.  This  they  cut  into  small  morsels, 
which  they  grated  or  scraped,  and  strained 
in  a  press,  making  a  broad,  thin  cake,  which 
was  afterward  dried  hard  and  would  keep 
for  a  long  time,  being  steeped  in  water  when 
eaten.  It  was  insipid,  but  nourishing, 
though  the  water  strained  from  it  in  the 
preparation  was  a  deadly  poison.  There 
was  another  kind  of  yuca  destitute  of  this 
poisonous  quality,  which  was  eaten  in  the 
root,  either  boiled  or  roasted. 

The  avarice  of  the  discoverers  was  quickly 
excited  by  the  sight  of  small  ornaments  of 
gold  worn  by  some  of  the  natives  in  their 
noses.  These  the  latter  gladly  exchanged 
for  glass  beads  and  hawks'  bells,  and  both 
parties  exulted  in  the  bargain,  no  doubt  ad- 
miring each  other's  simplicity.  As  gold, 
however,  was  an  object  of  royal  monopoly 
in  all  enterprises  of  discovery,  Columbus 
forbade  any  trafiic  in  it  without  his  express 
sanction ;  and  he  put  the  same  prohibition 
on  the  traffic  for  cotton,  reserving  to  the 
crown  all  trade  for  it,  wherever  it  should  be 
found  in  any  quantity. 

He  inquired  of  the  natives  where  this  gold 
was  procured.  They  answered  him  by  signs, 
pointing  to  the  south,  where,  he  understood 
them,  dwelt  a  king  of  such  wealth  that  he 
was  served  in  vessels  of  wrought  gold.  He 
understood  also  that  there  was  land  to  the 
south,  the  southwest  and  the  northwest,  and 
that  the  people  from  the  last  mentioned 
quarter  frequently  proceeded  to  the  southwest 
in  quest  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  making 
in  their  way  descents  upon  the  islands  and 
carrying  off  the  inhabitants.  Several  ot  the 
natives  showed  him  scars  of  wounds  received 
in  battles  with  these  invaders.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  a  great  part  of  his  fancied  intelli- 
gence was  self  delusion  on  the  part  of  Co- 
lumbus, for  he  was  under  a  spell  of  the  im- 
agination, which  gave  its  own  shapes  and 
colors  to  every  object.  He  was  persuaded 
that  he  had  arrived  among  the  islands  de- 
scribed by  Marco  Polo  as  lying  opposite 
Cathay,  in  the  Chinese  sea,  and  he  con- 
strued everything  to  accord  with  the  ac-. 
count  given  of  those  opulent  regions.    Thus 
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tlie  enemies  which  the  natives  spoke  of  as  | 
coming  from  the  northwest  he  concluded  to 
te  the  people  of  the  mainland  of  Asia,  the 
:sabjects  of  the  great  khan  of  Tartary,  who 
were  represented  by  the  Venetian  traveler 
as  accustomed  to  make  war  upon  the  islands 
and  to  enslave  their  inhabitants.  The 
country  to  the  south,  abounding  in  gold, 
could  be  none  other  than  the  famous  island 
of  Cipango ;  and  the  king  who  was  served  out 
of  vessels  of  gold  must  be  the  monarch 
whose  magnificent  city  and  gorgeous  palace, 
covered  with  plates  of  gold,  had  been  ex- 
tolled in  such  splendid  terms  by  Marco  Polo. 

The  island  where  Columbus  had  thus  for 
the  first  time  set  his  foot  upon  the  New 
World  was  called  by  the  natives  Guanahane. 
It  still  retains  the  name  of  San  Salvador, 
which  he  gave  to  it,  though  called  by  the 
English  Oit  Island.  The  light  which  he 
had  seen  the  evening  previous  to  his  making 
land  may  have  been  on  Watling's  island, 
which  lies  a  few  leagues  to  the  east.  San 
Salvador  is  one  of  the  great  cluster  of  the 
Lucayos  or  Bahama  islands,  which  stretch 
rsoutbeast  and  northwest  from  the  coast  of 
Florida  to  Hispaniola,  covering  the  northern 
«oast  of  Cuba. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  October 
the  admiral  set  off  at  daybreak  with  the 
boats  of  the  ships  to  reconnoitre  the  island, 
directing  his  course  to  the  northeast.  The 
•coast  was  surrounded  by  a  reef  of  rocks, 
within  which  there  was  depth  of  water  and 
sufficient  harbor  to  receive  all  the  ships  in 
•Christendom.  The  entrance  was  very  nar- 
row. Within  there  were  many  sand*banks, 
but  the  water  was  as  still  as  in  a  pool. 

The  island  appeared  throughout  to  be 
well  wooded,  with  streams  of  water  and  a 
large  lake  in  the  centre.  As  the  boats  pro- 
ceeded they  passed  two  or  three  villages,  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  men  as  well  as  women, 
ran  to  the  shores,  throwing  themselves  on 
the  ground,  lifting  up  their  hands  and  eyes, 
either  giving  thanks  to  heaven  or  worship- 
ping the  Spaniards  as  supernatural  beings. 
They  ran  along  parallel  to  the  boats,  calling 
after  the  Spaniards  and  inviting  them  by 
signs  to  land,  .offering  them  various  fruits 
and  vessels  of  water.  Finding,  however, 
that  the  boats  continued  on  their  course, 
many  threw  themselves  into  the  sea  and 
swam  after  them,  and  others  followed  in 
canoes.  The  admiral  received  them  all 
with  kindness,  giving  them  glass  beads  and 
other  trifles,  which  were  received  with 
transport  as  celestial  presents,  for  the  invari- 
able idea  of  the  savages  was  that  the  white 
men  had  come  from  the  skies. 


in  thb  way  they  pursued  their  course  un- 
til they  came  to  a  small  peninsula  which 
with  two  or  three  days'  labor  might  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  and  surrounded 
with  water,  and  was  therefore  specified  by 
Columbus  as  an  excellent  situation  for  a 
fortress.  On  this  were  six  Indian  cabins^ 
surrounded  by  groves  and  gardens  as  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  Castile.  The  sailors  being 
wearied  with  rowing  and  the  island  not  ap- 
pearing to  the  admiral  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  induce  colonization,  he  returned  to 
the  ships,  taking  seven  of  the  natives  with 
him,  that  they  might  acquire  the  Spanish 
language  and  serve  as  interpreters. 

Having  taken  in  a  supply  o&  wood  and 
water,  they  left  the  island  of  San  Salvador 
the  same  evening,  the  admiral  being  impa- 
tient to  arrive  at  the  wealthy  country  to  the 
south,  which  he  flattered  himself  would 
prove  the  famous  island  of  Cipango. 


AN  AFTER  SCHOOL  TALK. 


BY  MARY  F.  FRENCH. 


THE  Second  Assistant  looked  discouraged 
as  she  said,  "  If  you  should  ask  me  what 
great  educator  I  would  take  as  a  model, 
whose- principles  I  should  strive  to  carry  out 
in  my  teachings,  I  should  answer  without 
hesitation,  Professor  Squeers  of  Dotheboys' 
Hall.  Of  course,"  she  went  on  to  say,  ''of 
course  I  should  not  adopt  his  methods  in 
every  detail,  but  the  fundamental  idea  is 
perfect."  The  pretty  teacher  opened  her 
eyes  wide,  and  the  Professor  seemed  to 
await  an  explanation.  "The  fact  is," 
she  said,  ''I  believe  I  lack  system.  Now 
my  celebrated  model.  Professor  Squeers, 
says, — ril  give  you  his  exact  words. — *  We 
go  upon  the  practical  mode  of  teaching,  the 
regular  education  system ! '  Now,  there 
is  some  sense  in  that.  The  schoolrooai 
is  the  place  above  all  others  where  you 
cannot  get  along  without  system,  but  just 
as  I  get  my  '  regular  education  system ' 
to  working  finely,  there  comes  along  a  big 
boy,  or  a  delicate  little  girl,  that  doesn't 
work  into  it  well,  and  I  make  an  exception 
to  my  general  rule,  and  by  and  by  I  find 
my  rule  is  all  exceptions."  «  Like  the  rules 
in  the  Latin  Grammar,"  said  the  jvetty 
teacher. 

The  Professor  was  becoming  interested  in 
the  trials  of  his  Second  Assistant.  "  Don't 
forget,"  he  said,  "  that  there  were  people 
unreasonable  enough  to  find  faults  even  ia 
the  perfect  system  of  your  great  inspirer. 
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Professor  Squeers.  Theories  that  are  too 
perfect  are  often  incapable  of  being  reduced 
to  practice.  Oar  educational  system  should 
be  on  the  plan  of  a  tubular  iron  bridge, — 
the  greater  the  pressure,  the  nearer  the 
molecules  of  iron  are  to  their  normal  posi- 
tion. It  must  be  iron  to  supply  the  need  of 
the  many,  but  it  must  be  elastic  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  individual.*' 

^'  I  have  often  thought,"  said  Miss  Blank, 
"that  in  our  teaching  we  should  lift  our 
eyes  to  the  heavens  to  learn  a  lesson  from 
the  spheres,  and  curve  a  little  to  avoid  col- 
lision with  other  bodies." 

'*  Yes,"  said  the  professor,  "  a  perfect  sys- 
tem always  has  its  curves,  but  the  curve  must 
be  a  part  of  the  system." 

"That  is  just  my  trouble,"  responded 
the  Second  Assistant,"  I  don't  know  whether 
my  corves  form  a  part  of  my  system  or  are 
only  little,  weak,  curving  tendrils,  reaching 
out  vainly  and  finding  no  support  in  the 
system  to  which  they  may  cling." 

"I  can  tell  you  your  present  difficulty," 
said  the  Professor  smiling.  "It  is  after 
school  and  you  are  tired.  I  see,  too,  just 
what  is  worrying  you  now.  Like  yourself, 
the  longer  I  teach,  the  more  fully  I  realize 
the  fact  that  we  have  our  pupils  at  the 
formative  period  of  their  lives.  I  won't 
mention  the  ^  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  pot- 
ter,' for  the  illustration  is  used  so  often,  but 
it  is  a  most  perfect  figure  of  speech.  We 
must  bear  down  hard  on  our  pupils  to  give 
them  the  right  form ;  we  must  be  strict  with 
them,  and  not  let  them  form  bad  habits  to 
fetter  them  though  life,  and  perhaps  to 
draw  them  away  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  yet  we  must  bear  on  very  lightly 
sometimes;  we  must  barely  touch  them, 
that  they  may  preserve  the  beautiful  curves 
of  their  own  individuality.  You  are  not  the 
only  one  who  may  feel  discouraged,"  he  con- 
tinued; "we  must  all  feel  so  when  we  think 
of  ourselves  as  alone  at  the  wheel.  To  feel 
strong,  we  must  remember  we  are  but  little 
children,  with  a  Father's  hand  clasping  and 
guiding  our  weak  and  erring  ones.  If  we 
remember  that,  we  shall  not  fail."  The 
Second  Assistant  glanced  at  the  Professor 
^tefully,  and  the  pretty  teacher  looked  as 
if  she  wished  she  could  take  it  all  in.  "Be- 
sides," continued  the  Professor,  "  it  is  not 
all  discouragements,  is  it  ?  Tell  me  some- 
thing that  has  been  encouraging  in  your 
work." 

At  this  the  Second  Assistant  brightened 

up  and  said  she  thought   there  had  been 

rsome    encouraging    things    in    her    work. 

"In  the  first  place,"  she  went  on  to  say. 


"my  scholars  have  improved  wonderfully 
in  their  manners.  I  read  that  bright  little 
fairy  story  about  the  teacher  of  ^ood  man- 
ners that  was  published  last  sprmg  in  the 
yaumal  of  Education,  and  thought  I  would 
apply  it  practically.  Well,  it  worked  like  a 
charm.  I  gave  them  regular  tasks  in  po- 
liteness. They  must  do  three  consciously 
polite  acts  every  day,  and  we  had  a  five  min- 
utes recreation  in  politeness  every  day.  We 
resurrected  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  as  much 
of  Chesterfield  as  was  worthy  of  emulation, 
and  now  I  am  so  tired  of  having  the  boys 
take  their  hats  off  to  me  on  every  possible 
occasion  that  I  envy  Wolsey  when  there 
were  'none  so  poor  as  to  do  him  reverence.' 
They  certainly  have  improved  wonderfully 
in  manners." 

"  If  you  are  going  to  boom  the  town,  as 
the  lady  in  the  fairy  story  did,"  said  the 
Professor,  "  I  shall  have  to  invest  at  once." 

"  I  think  you  were  quite  successful  in 
carrying  out  that  other  idea  you  got  from 
The  Journal,''  said  Miss  Blank. 

"What  idea  was  that?"  asked  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

"Now,  isn't  it  trying,"  said  the  Second 
Assistant,  in  answer  to  the  Professor's  ques- 
tion, "  Isn't  it  trying  to  have  always  to  con- 
fess that  the  ideas  that  prove  successful  are 
not  your  own,  but  are  only  borrowed  from 
other  people  and  dressed  up  to  suit  your 
own  fancy?" 

The  pretty  teacher  said  she  thought  it 
took  quite  a  good  deal  of  artistic  ability  to 
dress  a  person  well,  much  less  an  idea. 
"Besides,"  said  the  Professor,  "what  do 
you  take  an  educational  journal  for?" 

"Partly,  I  suppose,"  answered  the  Sec- 
ond Assistant,  "  because  it's  a  fashion 
among  teachers.  Then  I  like  to  read  The 
Journal  partly  as  an  intellectual  recreation, 
and  partly  to  know  what  b  going  on  in  the 
educational  world ;  then,  once  in  a  while,  I 
like  to  introduce  an  idea  into  the  '  howling 
wilderness'  of  my  own  mind,  and  The  Jour- 
nal is  a  good  place  to  draw  from  for  colo- 
nization." 

"Yes,"  interrupted  the  Professor,  "that 
is  just  what  a  teacher  should  take  an  educa- 
tional journal  for — to  get  ideas.  They  are 
the  potter's  clay,  and  it  is  our  task  to 
form  them  into  the  shape  most  needed  for 
our  own  particular  schools.  You  have  no 
reason  to  be  discouraged  that  your  best 
methods  are  obtained  by  adapting  the 
ideas  of  others  to  your  own  peculiar  work. 
Though  you  cannot  make  the  clay,  be 
thankful  that  you  have  the  potter's  skill  to 
make  it  available.     But  what  is  this  idea  to 
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which  Miss  Blank  referred?"  asked  the 
Professor. 

"  It  was  about  choosing  sides  in  spell- 
ing," replied  the  Second  Assistant.  "The 
writer  of  the  article  thought  it  was  not  a 
waste  of  time  if  the  children  were  really  in- 
terested in  it.  So,  to  interest  them,  she 
called  it  a  war,  chose  captains,  and  wrote 
the  misspelled  words  on  the  blackboard  as  so 
many  battles  lost.  I  merely  expanded  the 
idea,  and  adapted  it  to  my  geography  class, 
because  the  scholars  did  miss  so  dreadfully 
on  those  South  American  names.  I  pro- 
posed having  a  South  American  war.  We 
were  to  have  two  weeks  to  get  the  ammunition 
ready.  Each  South  American  word  was  a 
cannon  ball.  A  certain  number  of  these 
cannon  balls  was  to  be  prepared  each  day 
and  recited  to  me." 

'*  Did  mixed  figures  of  speech  form  part 
of  the  ammunition?"  asked  Miss  Blank. 

The  Second  Assistant  did  not  deign  to 
reply,  but  continued:  ''  Besides  these,  each 
pupil  prepared  a  supply  of  five  for  himself, 
thus  bringing  in  words  that  were  not  in  the 
regular  lesson.  I  had  the  sides  chosen  at 
once,  with  a  general  for  each,  who  was  to 
look  up  the  lazy  ones  during  the  week  and 
see  that  they  studied.  One  side  chose  blue 
for  a  color,  and  the  names  of  the  general  in 
light  blue,  and  the  names  of  his  army  in 
dark  blue,  were  written  on  the  blackboard, 
that,  like  Caesar  of  old,  the  general  might 
know  the  name  of  every  man  in  his  army. 
The  other  side  chose  shades  of  gray,  and 
were  somewhat  cast  down  in  spirit  to  hear 
themselves  called  *  Rebs '  by  the  other  side 
boys." 

"Was  it  a  sanguinary  war?"  asked  the 
Professor,  looking  a  little  bored. 

**  Very,"  answered  the  Second  Assistant. 
"It  took  place  Friday  afternoon.  The 
cannon  balls  flew  thick  and  fast,  and  the 
blood  of  the  wounded  gushed  forth  in  red 
crayon  on  the  blackboard." 

"Who  were  the  wounded?"  asked  the 
Professor,  looking  somewhat  more  inter- 
ested. 

"Those  who  missed  words,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "There  were  several  wounded  and 
one  slain  ;  that  is,  he  missed  every  word. 
I  know  that  fact  does  not  redound  greatly 
to  my  glory  as  a  teacher,  but  I  never  had  a 
perfect  school,  and  that  is  why  I  am  so 
often  discouraged,"  said  the  Second  Assis- 
tant, losing  something  of  her  animated  ex- 
pression. 

"I  am  glad  your  school  has  faults," 
said  the  Professor  kindly;  "if  it  were 
perfect,  we  should  not  be  able  to  keep  you 


here  long."  The  Second  Assistant  gave 
him  another  grateful  look  as  she  said,  "I 
buried  him  deep  in  navy  blue  crayon  dust, 
as  that  was  the  nearest  approach  to  black 
in  which  his  name  would  show  on  the 
board.  Those  that  never  missed  at  all  were 
on  the  roll  of  honor,  and  had  their  names 
written  in  yellow  letters,  which  in  imagina- 
tion we  considered  gilt,  and  the  great 
South  American  war  was  ended;  but  the  re- 
cord of  the  struggle  remained  in  vivid 
colors  on  the  blackboard  for  a  week  after- 
ward. The  scholars  seldom  fail  now  on 
'  South  American  names,  for  as  a  word  was 
missed  we  called  it  a  battle  lost,  and  the 
scholars  were  drilled  in  those  words  during 
the  next  week.  I  shall  try  Europe  in  the 
same  way  next  term." 

"Invite  me  in  when  you  have  your  next 
war,"  said  the  Professor. 

Here  the  janitor  appeared  with  the  broom, 
and  the  Professor,  with  one  sweeping  state- 
ment, put  an  end  to  the  talk. — N,  B.  Jour- 
nal.of  Education. 


JOHN  STEWART  BLACKIE. 

THE  eminent  Professor  of  Greek  in  Edin> 
burgh  University,  John  Stewart  Blackie, 
was  eighty-three  in  July.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  readers  to  know  something  of 
his  health  and  working  habits.  In  the  first 
place,  he  is  one  of  the  most  stimulating  men 
in  Great  Britian  to  those  he  comes  in  contact 
with.  His  little  work  on  self-culture  has  been 
helpful  to  multitudes  of  young  men  every- 
where. Owing  to  the  excellence  of  his  health 
and  habits  she  has  had  no  need  of  medical 
advice  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  He  has 
never  worn  spectacles.  He  is  a  patriarch  in 
appearance,  with  classical  features,  and 
long  pure  white  hair  which  reaches  to  his 
shoulders,  but  he  has  all  the  vitality  of  a 
young  man. 

A  trip  alone  to  Constantinople  at  the  age 
of  eighty- two  is  a  good  record.  He  attri- 
butes his  robust  health  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  always  worked  and  lived,  read  and 
thought,  on  a  system.  He  rises  at  7  30  and 
breakfasts.  The  morning  is  occupied  in 
work  and  correspondence.  The  open  air 
claims  him  every  day  for  two  hours  before 
dinner,  and  Morpheus  for  an  hour  after  the 
midday  meal.  No  hard  work  after  nine. 
Unless  he  has  a  lecture  or  other  engage- 
ment, the  evening  finds  him  playing  a  game 
of  backgammon  with  his  wife. 

Speaking  of  the  use  of  stimulants  he  says: 
"  My  idea  is  that  work  done  under  the  in* 
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fluence  of  any  kind  of  stimulants  is  unhealthy 
worky  and  tends  to  no  good.  I  never  use 
any  kind  for  intellectual  work.  As  to 
smoking,  generally  it  is  a  vile  and  odious 
practice.  Instead  of  stimulants  literary  men 
should  seek  for  aid  in  a  pleasant  variety  of 
occupation,  in  intervals  of  perfect  rest,  in 
fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  a  cultivation  oi 
systematic  moderation  in  all  emotions  and 
passions." 

Prof.  Blackie  has  two  mottoes  which 
"guide  every  movement  of  his  life."  You 
cannot  receive  a  letter  from  him  without 
finding  his  motto  penned  in  Greek  charac- 
ters in  his  own  handwriting  in  the  left-hand 
comer  of  the  envelope.  He  puts  it  in  the 
comer  of  every  envelope  he  finds  about  the 
place,  his  servants'  included.  *'  Adopt  it," 
be  says,  '^and  it  will  turn  earth  into  heaven, 
it  will  revolutionize  society  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye."  The  first  is  '^ Speak  the  truth 
in  love"  (Ephes.  iv.,  15);  the  second, 
xa^xi^a  T&KoXA  («<  AH  noble  things  are  difficult 
to  do"). 

He  also  has  his  idea  of  what  qualities  are 
required  in  an  ideal  character.  In  a  letter 
on  this  subject  he  says : 

"What  makes  the  perfect  man?  Of 
course,  that  he  should  grow  up  full  and 
Ireely  according  to  his  type. 

"But  man  is  a  complex  creature.  The 
problem,  therefore,  is  how  to  adjust  the  di- 
verse and  often  contrary  forces  of  his  com- 
pound nature  in  such  fashion  that  they  may 
maintain  a  perfect  balance,  each  separate 
force  performing  its  function  fully  without 
enroaching  on  the  domain  of  any  other 
force. 

"  This  implies  subordination.  The  body, 
therefore,  as  the  instrument,  and  not  as  the 
director  of  human  action,  must,  no  doubt, 
be  kept  in  good  condition,  as  a  horse  is  by 
a  good  rider,  but  must  never  aspire  to  the 
mastery. 

"The  rider  in  the  cavalry  service  of 
human  life  is  Reason,  and  Reason  has  to  ex- 
ercise control  over  the  whole  emotional 
forces  of  our  nature,  the  noblest  no  less  than 
the  most  common.  No  emotion  can  direct 
itself,  and  all  extremes  are  wrong. 

"But  what  are  the  noble  emotions? 
They  are  contained  in  one  apostolic  word — 
'Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.'  Each 
man  in  the  social  system  is  only  a  note  in  the 
harmony;  and  this  position  only  love,  com- 
bined with  intelligence  and  a  wise  consider- 
ation of  circumstances,  can  enable  him  to 
maintain. 

"Add  to  this  a  firm  will  to  persist  in  a 
reasonable  course  of  action  once  chosen, 


and  the  manly  courage  to  assert  the  right  in 
the  face  of  a  dominant  wrong,  and  you  have 
all  that  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  type  of  a 
well-rounded  man .  * ' — Herald  of  Health. 


AS  TO  WEALTH. 


THE  New  York  World  editorializes  thus 
on  the  poverty  of  wealth  in  its  power  to 
secure  for  its  possessor  some  of  the  truly 
valuable  things  of  life: 

"  The  feeling  of  mingled  longing  and  ad- 
miration with  which  the  possession  of  a  vast 
fortune  is  naturally  regarded  is  especially 
stimulated  when  the  death  of  one  of  our 
multi-millionaires  makes  all  of  his  affairs  a 
proper  subject  of  news  and  speculation. 
The  great  majority  of  people  who  have  never 
had  any  experience  of  such  a  fortune,  and 
who  are  not  likely  to  have  it,  instinctively 
try  to  picture  to  themselves  what  a  man  does 
with  so  much  money.  It  would  be  more  to 
the  point  if  they  would  try  to  realize  to 
themselves  what  it  is  that  the  richest  man 
cannot  do,  no  matter  how  vast  his  fortune. 

"He  cannot,  for  instance,  have  better 
health  than  is  within  the  reach  of  the  man 
of  moderate  means.  He  cannot  have  a 
happier  home  life,  and  he  is  apt  to  have  a 
less  happy  one.  He  cannot  be  a  more  patri- 
otic citizen;  his  wealth  will  not  help  him 
here.  He  cannot  become  a  deeper  student 
or  a  more  learned  specialist  for  all  his  money. 
He  cannot  write  a  better  novel  nor  compose 
a  better  poem  nor  paint  a  better  picture. 
He  cannot  draw  a  deeper  pleasure  from  the 
brightness  and  perfume  of  the  flowers,  from 
the  greenness  of  the  grass  or  the  shadow  of 
the  trees.  He  cannot  gain  an y  truer  friendship 
nor  win  more  of  honest  regard.  His  super- 
fluous millions  do  not  make  his  temper  more 
uniform,  his  rest  sweeter,  his  slumbers  more 
sound,  or  his  waking  more  hopeful.  In  a 
word,  he  cannot  get  from  money  that  essen- 
tial manhood  which  is  equally  ready  to  en- 
dure the  trials  of  life  or  the  ordeal  of  death. " 
True  and  applicable,  every  line.  These 
words  are  very  timely  in  our  day,  when  men 
in  their  pursuit  of  wealth  lose  health  and 
shorten  their  lives  in  the  effort.  It  is  true 
there  are  many  attractive  things  which 
wealth  furnishes.  It  does  not,  however, 
alone  add  anything  of  material  value  and 
lasting  worth  to  life.  Health  and  happiness 
and  virtue  and  benevolence  are  absolutely 
independent  of  wealth,  and  the  best  of  these 
traits  and  highest  attainments  of  manhood 
and  the  greatest  achievements  of  brains  and 
character  have  not  commonly  been  associ- 
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ated  with  wealth.  The  purest  men,  the 
broadest  ininds>  the  best  of  humanity,  have 
oa  the  other  hand  declared  that  with  great 
possessions  goes  grave  responsibility.  He 
who  has  much  is  accountable  for  its  use  or 
abuse.  Each  must  ultimately  render  a  state- 
ment of  his  stewardship,  and  the  rich  man 
can  bring  no  substitute  to  stand  in  his  place, 
nor  can  he  evade  the  light  which  will  be 
turned  on  his  most  secret  transactions. 

There  are  many  real  advantages  of  life 
and  living  upon  the  side  of  those  not 
wealthy.  Especially  as  to  young  men  and 
boys,  wealth  if  not  an  absolute  curse  is  at 
least  a  most  serious  menace.  Neither  riches 
nor  poverty  is  to  be  coveted,  but  that 
happy  medium  where  work  is  necessary,  and 
by  it  a  sest  is  acquired ;  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  earned  reward  of  effort  is  a  goal  worthy 
of  attainment.  This  is  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  desirable  situation,  regardless  of  the 
glamour  of  wealth  and  the  popular  fallacies 
regarding  its  acquirement  and  possession. — 
DayUstawn  Intelligencer. 


PICTURES  IN  SCHOpL  ROOM. 

IF  one  needed  evidence  to  convince  him 
that  the  days  of  the  bare,  ugly,  barn-like 
school-room  are  numbered,  he  would  have 
found  such  evidence  in  the  crowded  audi- 
ence of  teachers  at  the  Prang  Art  Educa- 
tional Conference,, Boston,  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Mr.  Ross  Turner,  the  artist,  who  has  re- 
cently inaugurated  in  Salem  the  good  work 
of  making  its  schoolroom  walls  speak  the 
message  of  art  to  the  children,  spoke  of 
what  he  has  tried  to  do,  how  he  has^  tried  to 
do  it,  and  what  he  believes  it  is  practicable 
to  attempt  in  other  places. 

He  believes  first  in  securing  cleanliness 
and  light ;  next  in  coloring  the  walls  of  the 
school-room  in  some  soft  and  beautiful  tint 
suitable  for  setting  off  pictures  and  casts; 
then,  in  securing  pictures  and  casts  of  un- 
questionable artistic  merit,  for  the  daily  ed- 
ucation of  the  taste  and  dner  feelings  of  the 
children.  He  deprecated  earnestly  the 
hanging  of  pictures  merely  because  they  are 
bright-colored  or  funny,  or  because  some 
well-meaning  individual  has  donated  them. 
The  pictures  chosen  should  preferably  be 
few,  very  large,  and  representative  of  some- 
thing permanently  beautiful  and  suggestive; 
large  photographs  or  ''solar  prints"  of  the 
Parthenon,  of  various  groups  of  famous 
statuary,  and  of  portraits  of  great  men,  were 
shown  as  illustrations  of  the  character  of  sub- 
jects best  suited  for  the  rooms  of  upper 


grammar  grades.  Mr.  Turner  thought  color 
a  necessary  element  in  the  surroundings  of 
primary  grade  children,  but  urged  that  even 
here  there  be  always  some  really  artbtic  idea 
embodied  in  the  subjects  used.  Advertising 
cards  do  not  answer  the  purpose, 

Prof.  E.  S.  Morse  of  Salem  followed  Mr. 
Turner's  address  with  another,  both  wise 
and  witty.  Taking  up  Mr.  Turner's  plea 
that  cultivated  taste  be  used  in  selectmg  pic- 
tures for  the  schoolroom,  he  confessed  to 
some  hesitancy  in  suggesting  to  teacheis 
that  their  own  taste  in  art  might  perhaps  be 
not  of  the  best.  People  are  too  often  liable 
to  fancy  that  though  their  scientific  wisdom 
may  be  incomplete,  or  their  business  sagacity 
open  to  question,  their  taste  in  art  is  quite 
beyond  any  need  of  cultivation.  But  it  re- 
quires only  a  moment's  remembrance  of  the 
monstrosities  sold  in  furniture  shops  and 
china  shops  to  show  that  average  American 
taste  really  does  need  training.  Even  the 
Japanese  can  give  us  points  in  the  matter  of 
appropriateness  to  purpose.  The  Japanese 
think  it  very  queer  in  us  to  use  portraits  of 
our  heroes  and  statesmen  for  postage  stamps, 
disrespectfully  licking  them  on  one  side  and 
pounding  them  on  the  other.  It  has  never 
occured  to  most  of  us  that  this  practice  does 
show  national  lack  of  good  taste.  The  Ja- 
panese feels  it  instinctively,  because  the  art- 
idea  is  an  inherited  element  of  his  daily  life. 

The  effect  to  be  hoped  for  through  the  in- 
troduction of  good  art  into  the  every-day 
surroundings  of  school  children  is  the  wak- 
ing up  of  their  finer  feeling  for  things  beau- 
tiful and  noble,  and  the  witness  of  such  de- 
velopment in  gentler  manners  and  more 
refined  living.  All  widely- traveled  people 
recognize  with  regret  our  present  national 
inferiority  in  manners  to  those  peoples  who 
have  grown  up  in  countries  rich  in  inherited 
art  treasures.  We  are  still  very  young,  and 
our  crudeness  should  furnish  no  reason  for 
discouragement.  It  should  only  be  an  in- 
centive to  those  who  have  educational  work 
in  hand,  to  give  the  children  now  growing 
up  every  practicable  aid  toward  their  own 
development  along  good  lines.  And  when 
these  children  grow  up  and  in  their  turn 
take  in  hand  the  supervision  of  streets  and 
parks  and  public  buildings  and  educational 
affairs,  the  good  work  now  begun  will  grow. 

Mr.  Tetlow,  master  of  the  Girls'  High 
School,  was  able  to  add  emphatic  encour- 
agement out  of  the  experience  of  his  own 
school  in  collecting  fine  art  examples  for  the 
inspiration  of  the  students, — an  inspiration 
which  has  proven  '*  worth  while"  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  phrase. — N.  E./oumaL 
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SENSE  OF  HUMOR  INBORN. 


WHAT  is  this  <<  seeing  a  joke/'  of  which 
we  are  all  so  pproud?  Its  most  re- 
markable peculiarity  is  that  it  is  inborn. 
"  It  requires  a  surgical  operation  to  get  a 
joke  well  into  a  Scotch  understanding/' 
says  Sidney  Smith.  ''It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  every  one  to  taste  humor,  however  he 
may  wish  it;  it  is  the  gift  of  God/'  says 
Lawrence  Sterne. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  helpless  look 
of  one  who  lacks  perception  of  the  ludicrous, 
and  who  peers  into  our  faces  to  see  whether 
or  not  what  was  said  last  is  a  joke  he  ought 
to  laugh  at.  ''  Nothing  annoys  one  more/' 
says  Sidney  Smith,  "than  to  observe  the  utter 
want  of  perception  of  a  joke  in  some  minds. 
Miss  Jackson  called  the  other  day,  and 
spoke  of  the  oppressive  heat  of  last  week. 
'  Heat,  madam/  I  said ;  '  it  was  so  dreadful 
here  that  I  found  nothing  left  for  it  but  to 
take  off  my  flesh  and  sit  in  my  bones.' 
'Take  off  your  flesh  and  sit  in  your  bones, 
sir?  Oh  Mr.  Smith,  how  could  you  do 
that  ?'  "^  Nothing  more  easy,  madame ; 
come  and  see  me  next  time  1'  But  she  or- 
dered her  carriage,  and  evidently  thought 
it  a  very  unorthodox  proceeding. "  '*  John," 
said  a  gentleman  to  his  new  servant,  "  did 
you  take  that  note  to  Mr.  Jones?"  "Yes, 
but  it  didn't  do  him  no  good."  "  Why?" 
"Why,  he  can't  read."  *'  Mr.  Jones  can't 
read?  What  do  you  mean,  John?"  "Why 
he's  blind,  blind  as  a  bat.  While  I  was  in 
the  room  he  axed  me  three  times  where  was 
my  hat,  and  there  it  was  right  on  my  head 
all  the  while." 

Nor  can  a  sense  of  humor  be  acquired. 
It  must  be  felt,  and  instantly,  or  it  vanishes. 
The  moment  you  seek  to  fix  it,  to  study  it, 
to  analyze  it,  its  virtue  has  departed. 
Though  you  should  resolve  into  its  elements 
every  funny  thing  that  had  ever  happened, 
you  might  still  be  blind  to  the  next  that 
occurred.  For  the  humorous  is  mercurial 
in  its  manifestations.  Says  Dr.  Barrow  : 
"Sometimes  it  lieth  in  part  allusion  to  a 
known  story,  or  in  seasonable  application 
of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  an  apposite 
tale;  sometimes  it  playeth  in  words  and 
phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the  ambiguity 
of  their  sense  or  the  affinity  of  their  sound  ; 
sometimes  it  is  wrapped  up  in  a  dress  of 
humorous  expression  ;  sometimes  it  lurketh 
under  an  odd  similitude ;  sometimes  it  is 
lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer, 
in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  cunningly  divert- 
ing or  cleverly  retorting  an  objection ; 
sometimes  it  is  concealed  in  a  bold  scheme 


of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  startling 
metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  con- 
tradictions, or  in  acute  nonsense ;  some- 
times a  scenical  representation  of  persons 
or  things,  a  counterfeit  speech,  a  mimical 
look  or  gesture  passeth  for  it ;  sometimes  an 
affected  simplicity,  sometimes  a  presumptu- 
ous bluntness,  giveth  it  being ;  sometimes  it 
riseth  only  upon  a  lucky  hitting  upon  what 
is  strange ;  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting 
of  obvious  matter  to  the  purpose.  Often  it 
consisteth  in  one  hardly  knows  what,  and 
springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how,  be- 
ing answerable  to  the  numberless  rovings  of 
Taney  and  windings  of  language." 

It  is  largely  because  this  sense  of  humor  is 
unattainable  that  its  possession  gives  such 
pleasure.  We  value  most  what  is  hardest  to 
get.  Air,  water,  health,  common  sense, 
even  wealth  and  education,  are  held  in  less 
esteem  than  birth  and  breeding.  A  man 
would  rather  be  thought  a  knave  than  a 
fool.  Many  a  defaulter  prides  himself  on 
being  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Dana  has  pursued 
for  years  the  young  editor  in  the  tall  tower, 
but  the  New  York  Sun  never  hit  him  harder 
than  when  it  announced  among  its  news 
items  of  the  day  before,  that  its  polished 
edtior  blew  his  nose  with  his  finders  on 
Broadway. 

But  the  value  of  a  sense  of  humor  is  by  no 
means  facetious.  Says  Mr.  Whipple :  "  Mirth 
is  as  innate  in  the  mind  as  any  other  origi- 
nal faculty.  The  absence  of  it,  in  individ- 
uals or  in  communities,  is  a  defect ;  for  there 
are  various  forms  of  error  and  imposture 
which  wit,  and  wit  only,  can  expose  and 
punish.  Without  a  well-trained  capacity  to 
perceive  the  ludicrous,  the  health  suffers, 
both  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  seriousness 
dwindles  into  asceticism,  sobriety  degener- 
ates into  bigotry,  and  the  natural  order  of 
things  gives  way  to  the  vagaries  of  a  distem- 
pered imagination." 

Instances  of  this  are  perhaps  most  com- 
mon and  most  lamentable  in  those  who  have 
to  do  with  sacred  subjects.  In  one  of  the 
mysteries  enacted  in  Germany,  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  the  Creator  of  the 
world  was  represented  as  an  old  gentleman  in 
a  wig,  who  groped  about  in  the  dark,  and 
after  running  his  head  against  posts  ex- 
claimed in  utter  peevishness,  "  Let  there  be 
light,"  and  there  was  light — the  light  of  a 
tallow  candle.  So,  in  a  grave  sermon, 
Francis  Meres  (the  same  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  earliest  critical  mention  of 
Shakspeare),  made  out  addition  and  multi- 
plication to  be  God's  arithmetic,  because 
when  he  had  made  Adam  and  Eve  he  l>ade 
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them  increase  and  multiply;  but  subtraction 
and  division  to  be  the  devil's  arithmetic, 
because  the  arch-enemy  subtracted  Delilah 
from  Samson,  and  divided  Michal  from 
David.  From  absurdities  like  these  the 
slightest  sense  of  the  ludicrous  would  pro- 
tect a  reverent  mind. 

"  In  every  condition  of  man,  it  is  play 
and  play  alone,  that  makes  him  complete,'' 
says  Schiller.  ''  Humor  is  the  harmony  of 
the  heart,"  sa^s  Douglas  Jerrold.  ''  Man 
could  direct  his  ways  by  plain  reason,  and 
support  his  life  by  tasteless  food,"  says 
Sidney  Smith;  "but  God  has  given  us  wit 
and  flavor  and  brightness  and  laughter,  to 
enliven  the  days  of  man's  pilgrimage,  and 
to  charm  his  pained  steps  over  the  burning 
march."  "Even  genius  and  philanthro- 
phy,"  to  quote  aga;n  from  Whipple,  "are 
incomplete  unless  they  are  accompanied 
by  jsome  sense  of  the  ludicrous ;  for  an  ex-. 
treme  sensitiveness  to  the  evil  and  misery  of 
society  becomes  a  maddening  torture  if  not 
modified  by  a  feeling  of  the  humorous,  and 
urges  its  subjects  into  morbid  exaggeration 
of  life's  dark  side." — Ethics  of  Being  Funny. 


^^ 


PENNSYLVANIA   SCHOOLS  AT  THE 
COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION.* 


BY  SUPT.  H.  V.  HOtCHKISS. 


FOR  seven  centuries  after  Greek  thought 
and  Roman  law  had  been  shrouded  in 
darkness  and  oblivion  it  seemed  that  all  the 
progress  that  had  been  made  in  knowledge, 
culture,  and  morals,  was  about  to  disappear 
from  the  world  for  ever.  During  these 
terribly  dark  ages  the  magnificent  achieve- 
ments of  the  two  nations  which  have  done 
more  to  mould  the  mind  and  character  of 
the  civilized  world  than  all  other  influences 
together  were  buried  and  forgotten.  The 
literature,  art,  and  philosophy  of  Greece  and 
the  literature  and  law  of  Rome  were  to  men 
as  though  they  had  never  existed.  It  is  un- 
neccessary  to  enumerate  to  this  audience 
the  characteristics  of  this  period ;  but  I  may 
be  allowed  to  remind  you  that  it  was  char- 
acterized by  brute  force,  ignorance,  sensual- 
ity, cruelty  and  despotism.  With  the  open- 
ing of  the  eleventh  century  began  that 
period  of  intellectual  ferment  known  as  the 
Revival  of  Learning.  The  influences  at 
work  during  this  period  were  many. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Saracens,  who 

*A  paper  read  at  Beaver  Falls  by  Supt.  H.  V: 
Hotclikiss  of  Meadville»  July  7,  1892,  before  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association. 


had  preserved  the  ancient  knowledge  of  the 
Greeks  in  science  and  letters,  tumoi  it  over 
to  the  western  nations  as  they  were  ready  to 
receive  it.  Dante,  Boccacio  and  Petrarch, 
with  many  others,  became  the  teachers  for 
the  west;  and  when  the  west  began  once 
more  to  read  the  Greek  classics,  when  they 
began  to  know  Virgil,  to  feel  the  charm  of 
Cicero,  to  study  Roman  life  in  Horace  and 
to  learn  Roman  history  from  Livy,  in  very 
truth  their  minds  were  born  again. 

In  this  period  inductive  philosophy  be- 
gan its  conquest  for  a  part  of  the  territory 
so  long  held  by  deductive  philosophy. 
Nature,  after  being  shut  out  for  so  many 
centuries,  became  a  fit  subject  for  study. 
Bacon  with  his  new  philosophy  came  forth 
as  a  result  of  this  period  and  taught  true 
methods  of  investigation  in  the  natund 
world.  His  philosophy  led  to  the  study  of 
things,  thereby  making  invention  and  dis- 
covery possible.  Correct  views  of  the  earth 
supplanted  the  Ptolemaic  system.  Com- 
merce grew  and  voyages  of  discovery  were 
boldly  made  in  all  directions;  the  art  of 
printing  was  invented ;  books  were  multi- 
plied and  knowledge  brought  within  reach 
of  a  large  number  of  readers. 

The  stimulating,  quickening,  liberalizing 
tendency  of  the  Crusades  was  also  one  of 
the  most  potent  factors  concerned  in  the 
mental  movement  which  extended  through 
the  "  period  of  revival,"  and  which  re- 
sulted in  the  discovery  of  the  new  Western 
World,  and  finally  in  the  establishment  of 
free  thought,  free  speech,  and  free  action 
upon  the  throne  so  long  occupied  by  bigoted 
despotism  and  superstitious  cruelty. 

What  then  more  appropriate  than  that 
this  greatest  period  in  the  development  of 
civilization;  this  period  which  culminated 
in  the  discovery  of  America,  and  which 
made  possible  all  the  material  and  spiritual 
advantages  of  the  nineteenth  century,  should 
be  commemorated  and  celebrated  by  the 
"Columbian  Exposition"  to  be  held  in 
America,  but  to  be  participated  in  by  all 
civilized  nations  1  For  truly  this  Exposition 
shall  commemorate  not  simply  the  discovery 
of  America,  but  the  entire  period  of  mentid 
awakening  which  made  possible  the  dis- 
covery of  America  and  the  founding  of  the 
great  Western  Republic.  And  how  su- 
prefnely  fitting  that  the  public  schools 
should  lead  the  van  in  making  memorable 
that  which  is  justly  termed  the  period  of 
"Revival  of  Learning."  For  it  was  from 
the  midst  of  this  intellectual  upheaval  that 
the  modem  school  came  forth.  Erasmus^ 
Rabelais,    Montaigne,    Melancthon,    John 
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Storm  and  John  Colet  gave  the  plan  and 
most  of  the  studies  of  the  schools  of  to  day. 
The  schools,  like  nearly  all  great  intellectual 
agencies  of  modem  civilization,  had  their 
beginnings' in  this  .period  j  but  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  their  beginnings  were  laid  broad 
and  deep  in  enduring  principles. 

What  shall  be  the  character  of  this  Ex- 
position which  is  to  commemorate  the  per- 
iod which  saw  the  beginning  of  a  new  intel- 
lectual life?  What  ought  such  an  Exposi- 
tion to  accomplish?  Above  all  else,  let  it 
be  the  centre  of  dbturbance,  the  starting 
point,  of  another  "Revival  of  Learning," 
another  Renaissance,  or  "New  Life." 

Let  all  civilized  people  send  here  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  thought,  power  and  skill ;  and 
(ben,  as  the  Crusaders  of  the  dark  ages 
made  pilgrimages  to  capture  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  Pagans,  but  were  themselves  seized 
by  the  civilizing  influences  of  literature, 
science  and  art  found  in  the  East,  let  all 
races  join  in  a  peaceful  Crusade  thither  to 
take  of  that  knowledge  which  they  have 
not,  and  to  give  of  that  which  they  possess 
in  abundance.  Let  it  be  an  intellectual 
clearing- house  for  the  whole  world,  in  which 
those  having  balances  to  their  credit  on  ac- 
count of  points  of  excellence  shall  exchange 
those  balances  for  that  which  shall  make  up 
their  deficiencies. 

If  this  be  the  plan  of  the  Exposition, 
Pennsylvania,  with  her  schools  and  what 
they  are  producing,  will  stand  in  compari- 
son with  the  world.  In  comparison,  but 
not  necessarily  in  competition.  If  the  East 
is  to  give  to  the  West  and  the  West  is  to 
contribute  in  return,  every  pupil,  every 
teacher,  every  superintendent  and  every 
school  official  in  the  state  must  do  his  part 
in  making  a  fair  and  full  exposition  of  our 
school  interests.  The  most  secluded  school 
in  valley  or  on  mountain-top  must  add  its 
mite  and  receive  its  blessing.  The  most 
humble  teacher,  whether  in  city  graded 
school  or  in  county  district,  must  t^e  his 
share  of  responsibility  and  place  himself  in 
the  proper  frame  of  mind  to  be  benefited 
by  this  greatest  of  Expositions. 

When  we  have  decided  What  the  Exposi- 
tion should  commemorate,  and  what  should 
be  its  purpose,  there  remains  the  most  diffi  • 
cult  task  of  all,  namely,  to  outline  a  plan 
which,  if  followed,  will  result  according  to 
our  ideal.  The  details  of  this  plan  cannot 
be  given  at  the  present  time.  Unfortunately, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  nothing  definite  has  been 
decided  by  the  managers  at  Chicago.  Even 
as  late  as  June.  Dr.  Peabody  wrote  that  the 
place  for  making  the  display  of  school  work 


and  the  amount  of  space  to  be  devoted  to 
this  purpose  were  not  determined.  We  are 
assured,  however,  that  abundant  space  of 
suitable  character  will  be  provided. 

What  shall  be  presented  in  this  space? 
What  must  be  the  nature  of  an  exhibit 
which  shall  do  for  the  school  interests  of 
this  country  and  the  world  what  we  have 
intimated  should  be  done,  if  the  Columbian 
Exposition  is  to  become  the  centre  of  an- 
other "  Revival  of  Learning  ?"  In  answer- 
ing this  we  must  keep  constantly  in  mind 
the  other  question,  ^'What  do  I  wish  to 
know  of  the  schools  of  any  country  or  any 
particular  place."  We  wish  to  know  what 
the  schools  have  done,  but  before  these  re- 
sults can  be  interpreted  and  appreciated  we 
must  know  just  what  forces  combined  to 
secure  them.  In  other  words,  we  wish  to 
know  what  the  schools  are  doing  in  the  way 
of  development,  and»  at  the  same  time, 
what  expenditure  of  money,  time,  physical 
power  and  mental  energy,  is  required  to 
bring  out  given  results. 

An  exhibit  of  the  forces  which  directly 
influence  school  work  would  take  two  divi- 
sions: State  and  District. 

In  the  State  division  there  should  be 
presented, — 

I.  a.  The  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania. 

b.  The  Annual   ReporU  of  the  State  De^ 

partment  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
last  ten  years. 

c.  Special  circulars  giving  laws  govieming : 

1.  Licensing  of  teachers. 

2.  Supervision. 

3.  Qualifications  of  teachers. 

4.  Length  of  school  term. 

5.  Establishment  of  districts. 

6.  Estabishment  of  schools. 

7.  Collections  of  funds. 

8.  Appropriations  of  funds, 

d.  Other  published  documents. 

e.  Blanks  for  collecting  statistics. 

II.  State  Normal  Schools : 

a.  Number  and  laws  governing. 

b.  Courses  of  study. 

c.  Statement  of  students  in  attendance  dur- 

ing vear  1891  and  1802.  Number  of 
graduates.  Number  of  teachers  in  the 
State  who  are  graduates  from  State 
Normal  Schools. 

In  the  District  division  there  should  ap- 
pear,— 

I.  a.  Local  "  Rules  and  Regulations." 

b.  Latest  annual  report. 

c.  Special  printed  circular  giving : 

1.  Rate  of  taxation. 

2.  Average    salary    of    teacher   per 

year. 

3.  Length  of  school  term. 

4.  Average    total    cost,   per    month, 

for  each  pupil. 
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5.  Percentage  of  attendance  of  pupils. 

6.  List  of  text  books  and  apparatus. 

7.  Number  of  teachers  educated  in 

common  schools.  Number  in 
Normal  schools.  Number  in 
colleges. 

</.  Courses  of  study. 

<•  Blanks  used  in  operating  the  schools. 

To  show  results  which  have  followed 
there  roust  be  an  exhibit  of  pupils'  work  in 
all  branches,  classified  as  follows,  and  ar- 
ranged in  grades : 

II,  a.  Kindergarten. 

b.  Primary. 

c.  Grammar. 

d.  High  School. 

e»  Normal  School. 

/.  College  and  University. 

In  order  that  the  exhibit  from  the  State, 
as  a  whole,  and  from  any  particular  locality 
in  the  State,  be  intelligible,  it  should  be  ac- 
companied with  all  that  has  been  given 
above  under  "  resources  or  causes."  Cer- 
tain additional  directions  should  be  ob- 
served by  exhibitors  from  any  locality. 

Each  exhibit  should  be  accompanied  by 
an  index  showing  exactly  what  the  exhibit 
contains. 

No  school  work  should  be  exhibited 
which  was  done  prior  to  September  i,  1892. 
.  Whenever  the  work  of  a  pupil,  in  any 
branch  is  placed  in  the  exhibit  the  work  of 
the  same  pupil  in  all  branches  should  be 
sent.  The  office  of  the  exhibit  is  not  to  be- 
come the  "greatest  show  on  earth,"  but  to 
illustrate  what  have  been  the  educational  re- 
sults of  certain  investments  and  opportuni- 
ties. Every  teacher  can  call  to  mind  pupils 
remarkably  good  in  some  branch  of  study, 
but  correspondingly  poor  in  other  branches. 
Those  pupils,  in  their  specialties,  need  no 
teacher,  and  their  work  in  their  specialties 
does  not  represent  teaching,  but  native  abil- 
ity. Therefore  if  the  work  in  all  branches 
is  required  to  be  shown,  the  poor  character 
of  a  part  will  prevent  that  being  taken  which 
is  good  because  of  natural  gift  and  not  be- 
cause of  superior  teaching. 

The  work  of  a  pupil  in  any  branch  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  containing 
the  name  and  age  of  the  pupil,  the  grade  to 
which  he  belongs,  the  length  of  time  he  has 
been  in  the  school,  the  number  in  his  class, 
and  the  course  of  study^  showing  not  only 
the  studies  of  the  grade,  but  the  studies  pre- 
ceding and  following. 

The  test  of  the  work  in  a  school  must  be 
made  in  all  the  subjects  pursued,  and  not  in 
some  ''  fad  "  which  may  be  using  the  greater 
part  of  the  energy  of  the  teaching  forces. 

So  far  as  possible  the  work  of  the  entire 


class  should  be  displayed.  In  teaching,  the 
vexing  trials  are  not  in  the  instruction  of 
the  bright  nor  even  of  those  of  fair  ability, 
but  of  those  who  are  dull. 

Special  work,  by  individual  pupils  should' 
not  be  displayed,  unless  it  be  in  direct  line 
of  regular  class  work  and  in  accordance 
with  the  established  course  of  study. 

The  work  exhibited  as  pupils'  work  should 
be  such  in  every  detail.  If  we  are  to  see 
and  be  seen,  just  as  we  are,  for  purposes 
of  mutual  improvement,  the  teacher  who 
would  be  tempted  to  straighten  a  line  here 
and  erase  a  line  there,  might  better  not 
enter  the  exhibit  at  all. 

In  conclusion,  let  us,  the  teachers  of  the- 
State  here  assembled,  urge  that  the  space  be- 
assigned  without  further  delay,  in  order  that 
general  plans  may  assume  more  definite 
form.  Let  us  further  encourage  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  lay 
broad  plans  for  a  large  and  complete  pre- 
sentation of  the  school  interests  of  the  Key- 
stone State. 


THE  WICKERSHAM  MEMORIAL 

LIBRARY. 


Messrs  Editors  :  As  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  has  approved  of  the  plan  of  the 
committee  appointed  a  year  ago  to  establish; 
a  Pedagogical  Library  at  Harrisburg,  in- 
honor  of  Pennsylvania's  great  educator,. 
James  P.  Wickersham,  it  is  proper  that  the 
teachers  of  the  State  should  understand 
more  fully  the  character  of  this  library  and 
the  benefit  that  may  accrue  to  them  from  it. 

It  is  proposed  first  that  the  library  shall 
occupy  a  separate  alcove  in  the  new  library 
building,  soon  to  be  erected  at  Harrisburg, 
and  that  it  shall  be  under  the  care  of  the 
State  Librarian ;  and  secondly  that  teachers 
for  whom  the  County  Superintendent  is- 
willing  to  make  himself  responsible,  may 
obtain  books  from  this  library  by  paying 
the  postage  necessary  to  receive  and  return 
them. 

Governor  Pattison  and  Supt.  Waller  have 
given  this  plan  their  cordial  endorsement, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  if 
the  friends  of  education  in  the  State  con- 
tribute 1 2000,  the  legislature  will  appropri- 
ate a  like  amount  for  so  laudable  a  purpose. 
Should  this  project  be  carried  to  successful 
completion,  Pennsylvania  will  have  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  State  in  the  Union 
to  establish  a  State  pedagogical  library. 

The  committee  proposes,  during  the  faUi 
and  winter,  to  bring  this  matter  before  every 
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County  Institute  in  the  state,  and  to  solicit 
contributions  from  teachers  and  others. 
The  amount  contributed  by  each  county, 
together  with  the  names  of  those  who  give 
at  least  twenty-five  cents,  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order  without  mention  of  the  sum 
given  by  each,  will  be  recorded  in  a  neat 
manuscript  volume,  and  placed  in  the  li- 
brary, in  order  that  future  generations  may 
read  the  names  of  its  founders. 

Circulars  have  already  been  sent  out  solic- 
iting contributions  from  county  superinten- 
dents and  Normal  School  principals,  and 
several  of  them  have  already  responded  lib- 
erally. Other  friends  of  education  in  the 
state  are  cordially  invited  to  send  contribu- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  this  library  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  committee,  John  A.  M. 
Rissmore,  1024  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee 

Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Secretary. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MONEY. 


THE  increased  appropriation  of  money 
for  the  public  schools  continues  to  be  a 
topic  of  general  conversation  in  every  dis 
tnct  in  the  Commonwealth.  Whether  it 
was  wise  for  the  State  to  throw  this  money 
unconditionally  into  the  district  treasuries 
may  be  doubted ;  but  the  law  is  now  in  force, 
and  the  warrants  for  the  money  have  been 
issued.  Under  the  new  law  the  appropria- 
tion IS  considerably  more  than  doubled. 

It  is  almost  to  be  regretted  that  the  State 
did  not  make  some  stipulations  regarding 
the  use  of  the  money,  for  there  is  a  somewhat 
general  disposition  evident  on  all  sides  to 
use  it  for  the  general  fund,  and  thereby  to 
reduce  district  school  taxes.  This  action 
is  to  be  deplored  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  State  evidently  intended  to 
encourage  education  by  adding  to  the  finan- 
cial ability  of  the  school  districts ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  school  diiectors  will  not 
feel  so  keenly  their  responsibility  for  the  care 
of  money  which  comes  from  the  State  as 
for  money  coming  from  the  pockets  of  their 
neighboring  tax-payers. 

This  disposition  to  defeat  or  ignore  the 
spirit  of  the  law  is  based  on  a  mistake,  not 
on  hostility*  to  the  schools.  It  is  hard  to 
pay  taxes,  but  good  schools  warrant  the 
payment ;  and  if  the  increased  appropriation 
simply  relieves  taxation  without  bettering 
the  schools,  the  saving  of  direct  school  tax 
will  be  a  gain  of  but  doubtful  value. 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  neighbor- 
hood interest  and  concern  in  the  welfare 


and  betterment  of  the  public  schools.  The 
State  can  aid  the  schools  with  money,  but 
it  cannot  command  interest  for  them  or 
supply  that  desirable  ^public  spirit  so  essen-^ 
tisd  to  their  success.  In  a  word  it  is  imper- 
ative that  the  people  should  feel  that  they 
own  the  schools ;  otherwise  popular  pride  in 
the  schools  is  lost.  It  may  be  long  before 
directors  have  another  such  chance  as  the 
present  to  lengthen  terms,  advance  salaries, 
secure  better  teachers  and  supply  better 
books  and  apparatus,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  take  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  better  the  schools.  Some  districts  might 
even  go  to  the  extent  of  graded  schools  at 
once. — DoyUitown  Intelligencer. 


SYSTEMATIC  INSTRUCTION  IN 

MUSIC* 


BY  SUPT.  ADDISON  JONES. 


THEeducation  that  best  develops  mind  and 
body  to  their  greatest  capabilities  and 
usefulness,  is  the  education  for  the  children 
of  this  day.  Formerly  the  mind  alone  re- 
ceived all  the  care;  later  the  body  claimed 
some  attention,  with  the  result  that  better 
general  health  was  promoted,  and  greater 
mental  vigor  aroused.  The  best  schools 
have  in  their  courses  of  study  a  portion  of 
time  set  aside  for  physical  culture  in  some 
form. 

In  teaching  reading,  the  instructor  finds 
that  the  best  results  cannot  be  attained  by 
reading,  criticising  mistakes,  and  correcting 
faults;  but  she  must  teach  carefully,  syste- 
matically, the  manner  of  lesson  preparation, 
the  position  of  the  body,  the  action  of  the 
vocal  organs,  and  other  necessary  knowledge 
that  the  ordinary  teacher  of  a  few  years  ago 
cared  little  for.  All  of  this  shows  us  that 
the  taxpayer,  at  this  time,  expects  a  high 
grade  of  work  from  the  teachers,  and  the 
product  of  the  public  schools  must  be  a 
child  with  a  strong  mind  and  a  vigorous 
body. 

In  nearly  all  schools,  public  and  private, 
singing  forms  a  part  of  the  daily  programme. 
It  is  needed  at  the  opening  and  closing  of 
the  daily  sessions;  and  the  more  heartily 
and  intelligently  the  pupils  sing,  the  more 
will  they  enter  into  the  spirit  of  these  devo- 
tional excercises.  It  is  needed  to  help  re- 
lieve the  tedium  of  the  school  day  when  the 
routine  becomes  irksome,  and  a  few  min- 
utes' change  will  reinvigorate  pupils  and 

*  Read  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers* 
Association  at  Beaver  Falls,  July  6th,  1892. 
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teacher.  It  b  needed  most  to  round  out  the 
education  of  the  child ;  for  without  it  there 
will  be  only  partial  development.  But 
teaching  Music  without  a  systematic  plan 
does  not  and  will  not* produce  the  best  re- 
sults. 

What  are  the  ends  that  may  be  attained 
by  teaching  Music  regularly  and  systemati- 
cally? 

1.  If  the  child  receives  any  musical  cul- 
ture,  the  training  of  the  voice,  eye,  and  ear, 
in  early  childhood,  will  be  of  great  value. 

2.  Music,  in  the  training  of  the  voice, 
aids  greatly  in  making  good  readeis  and 
speakers. 

3.  The  public  schools  give  the  training 
in  the  science  which  only  the  rich  can  reach. 

4.  Its  influence  upon  the  morals  and  de- 
portment is  ennobling. 

5.  The  mental  discipline  which  it  affords 
causes  it  to  rank  high  among  the  other 
branches  of  study. 

6.  It  will  be  appreciated  in  all  homes. 
As  the  education  of  the  public  schools 

prepares  for  the  various  avocations,  the 
lack  of  voice-training,  would  not  only  be  a 
detriment  to  a  pupil  who  desires  to  study 
Music,  but  it  would  almost  bar  her  from  her 
chosen  pursuit. 

Since  any  person  is  liable  to  be  called  to 
read  or  speak  in  large  gatherings,  it  is  es- 
sential that  every  pupil  in  our  schools 
should  be  taught  to  enunciate  distinctly  and 
read  intelligently.  Vocal  Music,  systemati- 
cally taught,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
aids  in  attaining  these  acquirements. 

Only  a  few  diildren  from  the  mass  can 
afford  the  expense  of  a  music  teacher.  As 
an  educational  factor,  school  boards  can  in- 
troduce no  study  that  will  do  more  to  de- 
velop character  and  brighten  homes,  than 
in  placing  vocal  music  within  reach  of  all 
the  children.  Many  cheerless  homes  may 
be  brightened  by  the  innocent  songs  of 
childhood. 

When  the  schoolroom  becomes  noisy, 
the  pupils  listless  and  careless,  and  every- 
thing goes  wrong,  a  lively  song  will  change 
the  bent  of  the  children's  minds,  relieve  the 
tension  of  the  teacher,  and  start  all  off  in 
good  order.  The  school  rooms  in  which 
we  find  the  liveliest  singing,  are  the  ones 
where  we  have  the  least  disorder.  Hon. 
Ira  Hoitt,  of  California,  says :  ''  Music  is 
one  of  the  branches  required  by  law  to  be 
taught  in  this  state.  I  believe  thoroughly 
in  the  refining  and  elevating  influence  of 
Music.  It  is  a  strong  aid  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  faculties,  and  is  especially  valuable  in 
the  education  of  the  senses." 


Last,  but  most  important,  it  adds  materi- 
ally to  the  pleasures  of  life.  Whether  it  be 
at  home  or  in  the  social  gathering,  a  trained 
voice  and  ear  give  a  zest  to  every  occasion. 
Education  widens  the  circle  of  a  man's  in- 
fluence. If  he  reads  he  is  brought  into  as- 
sociation with  the  world  through  the  daily 
papers.  If  his  education  is  more  extended 
he  will  revel  in  the  choice  literature  of  all 
times.  If  his  education  includes  Music,  he 
will  in  addition  find  sweeter  pleasure  in  the 
harmony  of  poetry  and  song. 

Supt.  Marble  says :  ''  I  think  no  system 
of  schools  ought  to  be  without  the  study  of 
Music." 

Supt.  O.  H.  Cooper,  of  Texas :  "  Many 
of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  state  have 
regular  musical  instruction  in  some  form. 
The  general  results  are  satisfactory.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  Vocal  Music  is  a  valuable 
auxiliary  in  discipline,  and  further  I  think 
that  it  should  be  taught  in  all  the  schools." 

Supt.  Rice,  of  South  Carolina :  ''  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  systematic  Music  instruc- 
tion, and  I  hope  we  will  see  music  taught  in 
every  school  and  to  every  child  in  the  state. 
To  say  nothing  of  its  good  effects  upon  the 
physical  system,  it  civilizes  and  refin^  every 
school  and  community  where  proper  train- 
ing is  given." 

Hon.  Henry  Sabin,  of  Iowa,  says :  '^  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  general  introduction  of 
Music  into  our  public  schools,  as  a  regular 
study,  would  be  productive  of  much  good. 
There  is  no  place  on  record  in  which,  under 
suitable  management,  it  has  been  found  a 
failure,  while  there  are  many  cities  to  testify 
to  its  usefulness.  As  one  of  the  means  by 
which  we  hope  to  build  up  and  foster  a  sys- 
tem of  schools  distinctively  American,  it 
must  soon  come  into  very  general  use." 

Supt.  Albert  Russell,  of  Florida:  "  Give 
me  my  state  full  of  singing  schools,  and  I 
shall  have  a  state  full  of  singing  homes,  then 
happy,  pure  homes." 

John  D.  Philbrick  said:  ''At  the  present 
time  there  is  nowhere,  I  believe,  in  the  civil- 
ized world,  a  well  organized  system  of  pub- 
lic schools,  in  the  curriculum  of  which 
Vocal  Music  does  not  find  a  place  as  one  of 
the  essential  studies." 

Educators  are  agreed  that  Vocal  Music 
should  be  taught  in  the  schools;  in  many 
places  the  people  ask  for  it ;  and  directors 
have  every  encouragement  to  introduce  it. 
There  may  be  considerable  difficulty  in 
selecting  the  particular  system  published  by 
the  rival  firms.  But  it  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  all  that  much  more  depends 
upon  the  manner  of  introduction  and  teach* 
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ing  than  upon  the  system  used.  There  are 
few  communities  in  the  state  where  Music  is 
not  appreciated;  and  still  fewer  where 
it  will  he  thrown  out  after  the  cheerful  songs 
have  become  a  part  of  the  home  life. 

How  shall  Vocal  Music  be  taught  in  the 
5choo.ls?  Supt.  Luckey^  while  instructing 
at  a  county  institute  in  the  eastern  part  of 
ihe  state  more  than  twelve  years  ago,  sug- 
;gested  a  plan  which  has  been  a  great  success 
with  us.  A  special  music  teacher  is  em- 
ployed, who  instructs  the  pupils  of  every 
room  a  half-hour,  or  in  the  lower  grades 
twenty  minutes,  every  week.  The  regular 
room  teacher  is  a  close  observer  during  the 
lesson.  The  special  teacher  before  leaving 
the  room  directs  the  teacher  as  to  the  length 
•of  the  lesson,  the  mistakes  to  be  avoided, 
4md  such  other  instruction  as  she  may  need. 
The  remaining  days  of  the  week,  the  regular 
teacher  drilk  the  pupik,  and  directs  them 
in  the  work  gone  over  by  the  specialist.  On 
his  return  the  following  week,  he  reviews 
carefully  his  own  work  and  that  of  the 
teacher^  and  goes  on  with  the  advance 
lesson.  In  some  cases  two  or  three  rooms 
•can  be  assembled,  and  time  for  the  instruc- 
tor saved;  though  this  plan  is  not  so  pro- 
ductive of  good  results  as  single  room  work. 
It  has  been  the  experience  that  all  the 
children  sing.  Only  in  few  cases  has  there 
been  a  disposition  to  shirk  the  exercise. 
When  the  pupils  understand  that  Music  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  school  exercises  as  read- 
ing, or  any  other  branch,  there  is  no  trouble 
either  with  the  special  or  regular  teacher. 
Parents  are  delighted  to  have  their  children 
sing,  and  in  consequence,  the  teacher  is  sure 
to  have  the  parent's  influence  on  her  side. 

There  are  several  objections  that  must  be 
met.  There  is  expense  connected  with  it. 
An  extra  teacher  ought  to  be  employed; 
charts  and  books  must  be  purchased.  It 
will  add  to  the  school  tax  possibly  a  quarter 
mill,  usually  less  than  that  sum,  except  in 
places  where  the  valuation  is  low.  But  if  it 
adds  twenty-five  cents  to  a  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  property,  the  good  cheer  it  brings 
into  the  homes  of  the  poor  will  repay  the 
few  cents  additional  paid  in  taxes ;  to  the 
rich  man  it  will  bring  many-fold  his  outlay 
in  the  happy  faces  of  his  tenants  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community.  In  the 
schools  of  which  the  writer  has  personal 
knowledge,  the  cost  per  pupil  per  month 
has  been  in  all  cases  less  than  ten  cents, 
while  in  one  case  only  six  cents.  The  ques- 
tion of  cost  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
material  progress,  and  much  less  should  it 
he  a  hindrance  when  the  ends  to  be  gained 


are  so  many  and  important,  and  the  ex- 
penditures so  exceedingly  small. 

As  arranged  in  most  of  the  schools,  ten 
minutes'  daily  drill,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes  once  a  week  for  a  regular  lesson,  is 
the  time  taken  from  the  other  lessons.  It  is 
granted  by  many  educators  that  song  inter- 
spersed during  the  day  is  one  way  of  work- 
ing off  the  surplus  energy  of  the  little  folks 
when  they  become  restless.  Music  does  ex- 
orcise the  spirit  of  restlessness.  In  the  lower 
rooms  the  song  may  take  the  place  of  one 
of  the  calisthenic  drills;  for  many  of  the 
songs  are  really  body  exercises.  In  the  up- 
per grades  a  ten -minute  recess  of  song  is  a 
rest  for  pupils  and  teacher.  The  time  taken 
is  amply  made  up  by  the  rest  there  is  in  the 
change  of  work.  Experience  shows  that  the 
children  do  better  work  after  the  daily  drill 
than  before  it,  not  only  in  the  lower  grades, 
but  up  through  the  High  School.  It  has 
been  urged  that  the  special  teacher  should 
give  more  than  one  lesson  a  week,  but  here 
again  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
more  time  is  taken  from  other  lessons,  and 
the  regular  teacher  has  more  trouble  in  her 
drills,  while  results  have  been  nearly  the  same. 

The  third  objection  is  the  one  most 
difficult  to  overcome.  When  Supt.  Luckey 
stated,  at  Norristown,  a  decade  ago,  that 
all  the  "teachers  can  teach  music,  most  of 
us  believed  he  was  wrong.  At  thb  time, 
when  directors  propose  to  the  teachers  that 
they  shall  teach  Vocal  Music,  in  every  corps 
of  teachers  there  are  some  who  know  they 
cannot  do  it.  But  they  are  mistaken.  Any 
earnest,  energetic  teacher  can  do  the  work 
if  she  wills  to  do  it.  Close  attention  to  the 
work  of  the  special  teacher,  and  some  study 
to  get  his  instruction  well  in  mind,  will  pre- 
pare the  teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  drill. 
It  has  occurred  repeatedly  that  the  teacher 
who  knew  nothing  of  Music  at  the  start, 
but  went  at  the  work  determined  to  do  what 
she  could,  taught  her  children  much  more 
successfully  than  the  one  who  understood 
the  subject  so  well  that  she  did  not  care  to 
notice  the  instruction  of  the  special  teacher. 

Is  this  plan  of  teaching  Music  practicable 
in  the  country  districts?  In  reply  we  would 
say  that  several  townships  in  Chester  and 
Montgomery  counties  have  employed  a  spe- 
cial teacher,  and  are  following  substantially 
the  plan  outlined  above.  In  Easttown  town- 
ship, Chester  county,  there  are  five  schools 
containing  two  hundred  and  forty  pupils 
coming  in  to  the  schools  from  the  farms. 
Isaac  A.  Qeaver,  president  of  the  School 
Board,  says:  ''Our  experience  has  proved 
the  introduction  of  Music  a  grand  success. 
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Every  patron  is  pleased,  and  we  have  ar- 
ranged to  go  on  with  the  work  this  year. 
Vocal  Music  brings  to  the  homes  a  culture 
and  an  enjoyment  that  no  other  school 
study  affords.  Excellence  in  the  languages 
and  mathematics  brings  culture,  but  the 
folks  at  home  are  often,  on  account  of  more 
limited  education,  unable  to  appreciate  this 
in  their  boys  and  girls.  Music  roots  out 
much  evil  by  filling  the  place  with  enliven- 
ing song.  All  of  this  is  done  for  us  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  cents  a  month  for  all  the 
pupils  enrolled." 

What  Easttown,  Chester  county,  is  doing, 
other  country  districts  can  do.  To  educate 
our  children  we  must  teach  them  to  sing, 
to  appreciate  Music.  The  pupils  in  the 
country  appreciate  the  same  advantages  as 
the  town  pupils.  Music  can  be  taught  in 
townships  as  well  as  in  boroughs. 

Bret  Harte,  in  his  pictures  of  life  in  the 
West,  portrays  the  power  of  music  on  the 
uncultivated  ear.  The  effect  on  the  little 
ones  in  our  schools  is  very  noticeable.  In 
the  lowest  primaries  they  sing  sweetly  and 
solemnly, 

In  the  sky  above  us, 

Where  the  angels  dwell, 

God  will  ever  love  ns, 
If  we  serve  Him  well. 

The  rollicking  tone  breaks  forth  when 
they  start,  "  When  puss,  with  soft  and  velvet 
paw.''  They  find  a  pleasure  in  singing  that 
IS  not  found  at  any  other  time  in  the  school 
day.  The  children  are  happy  when  they 
sing,  and  the  darkest  home  is  brightened  by 
song ;  whatever  it  is  that  thus  increases  hap- 
piness tends  to  moral  elevation.  In  this  fact, 
we  have  a  strong  reason  for  urging  system- 
atic teaching  of  Vocal  Music  in  the  schools. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  to 
a  person  who  has  an  untrained  ear  in  listen- 
ing to  good  music,  but  it  is  faint  compared 
with  that  caused  by  an  active  participation 
in  producing  the  sweet  results.  Martin 
Luther  put  himself  on  record  on  the  subject 
of  singing.  He  says:  ''The  youth  must  al- 
ways be  accustomed  to  the  art,  for  it  makes 
good  and  virtuous  citizens.  Music  is  a 
discipline,  a  minister  of  good  order  and 
good  manners.  She  makes  the  people 
milder  and  gentler  and  more  reasonable." 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  Music  is 
valuable  as  a  disciplinary  study,  as  a  pro- 
moter of  moral  tendencies,  as  an  aid  to 
other  studies,  as  valuable  in  itself  as  a  bread- 
winner and  an  accomplishment.  It,  there- 
fore, seems  right  that  it  should  be  regularly 
and  systematically  taught  as  one  of  the 
branches  in  the  public  schools. 


KITTY  WAGGONER. 


DiiD. — In  S]rracuse,  November  13,  aged 
23,  Kitty  B.  Waggoner. 

A  month  ago,  the  writer  had  somethings 
to  do  with  providing  free  entertainment  for 
fifteen  hundred  delegates.    The  work  and 
responsibility  made  him  keenly  sensitive  to 
the  helpfulness  of  those  with  whom  he  was> 
associated,  and  he  is  grateful  that  he  was 
thereby  made  acquainted  with  her  whose 
death  he  is  so  soon  called  upon  to  record. 

Though  he  had  never  met  her,  he  had 
heard  a  great  deal  about  Kitt^  Waggoner. 
All  sorts  of  sociables  were  contmually  being^ 
held  at  Kitty  Waggoner's.     Whatever  object 
a    young    folks'    committee    might    have, 
among  the  names  read  was  always  that  oF 
Kitty  Waggoner.     Whenever  anything  was 
to  be  done,  and  the  names  of  those  who 
were  to  do  it  were  called  for,  the  speaker 
added,  "and  Kitty  Waggoner,  of  course.*' 
Her  name  was  so  often  spoken,  with  such  a 
loving  familiarity,  that  the  writer  felt  half 
acquainted  with  her,   though  he  did   not 
know  her  face. 

On  the  first  morning  of  the  big  meeting, 
he  came  to  the  church  late  and  without  the 
assignment  book,  which  was  delayed  by  the 
lengthened  labor  of  preparing  a  printed  list. 
He  could  therefore  do  nothing  for  the  score 
or  two  of  delegates  who  had  collected  from 
the  morning  trains,  and  were  waiting  for 
boarding  places.  But  he  found  a  young 
woman  moving  about  among  them  and  mak- 
ing herself  generally  useful  with  such  an  ac- 
customed serviceableness,  that  he  said  to- 
himself  at  once:  "That  must  be  Kitty^ 
Waggoner." 

It  was  Kitty  Waggoner.  The  breakfast- 
less  ones  were  fed  at  her  own  home  bjr 
Kitty  Waggoner.  1*he  bashful  ones  were 
cordially  greeted,  the  impatient  ones  quieted, 
the  inquisitive  ones  satisfied,  by  Kitty  Wag- 
goner. Somebody  must  sit  at  the  post-office- 
table  till  the  appointed  lady  appeared. 
"  O  let  me,  I've  nothing  to  do,"  said  Kitty 
Waggoner.  Somebody  must  get  just  the 
right  ink  and  pens  and  paper  and  mucilage 
for  a  rather  peculiar  secretary.  With  tire  • 
less  good-nature  Kitty  Waggoner  humored 
his  every  whim.  "  I  wish  I  had  somebody 
to  do  this,"  a  dozen  persons  were  continu- 
ally saying,  seemingly  at  once.  As  if  by 
instinct,  Kitty  Waggoner  was  always  there. 
She  seemed  omnipresent.  Leave  her  sort- 
ing out  mail-matter  at  the  church  and  go 
straight  to  the  lunch-room,  and  there  yon. 
found  her,  in  the  trimmest  of  white  aprons^ 
serving  sandwiches. 
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Withaly  there  was  no  bustle/no  hurry,  no 
-sigh  over  a  multiplicity  of  duties.  If  she 
«aid  anything,  it  was,  ''  Why,  how  lucky  I 
^m  to  be  here:  let  me  do  it,"  and  she  did  it 
us  if  the  favor  were  conferred  upon  her. 

So  it  happened,  that  while  the  writer  saw  at 
the  meeting  many  noble  men  and  noted 
^women,  he  found  no  character  so  interesting 
.and  pleasant  to  study  as  Kitty  Waggoner's. 
And  though  he  had  not  seen  her  since 
when  he  was  this  morning  called  aside  hy  a 
friend  who  said  ''Kitty  Waggoner  died 
half  an  hour  ago,*'  he  felt  a  shock,  as  of  a 
personal  loss.  It  was  a  personal  loss.  It  is 
41  loss  to  every  one  who  might  meet  her,  to 
miss  a  face  so  cheerful,  hands  so  willing, 
a  heart  so  unselfish.  But  no  richer  heritage 
can  mortal  leave  behind,  than  a  name  that 
falls  from  every  lip  so  tenderly  and  lovingly 
.as  that  of  Kitty  Waggoner. — School  Bulletin^ 


THE  AIM. 


BY  M.  E.  A.  BOUGHTON. 


AIM  at  the  formation  of  character,  first. 
That  includes  and  implies  the  rest. 
Dr.  Arnold's  great  power  as  a  teacher  was 
not  that  he  taught  technical  facts,  so  that 
they  were  never  forgotten ;  it  was  not  that 
his  school-room  was  always  found  in  quiet 
and  death-like  order — ^was  not,  even,  that 
he  rode  to  perfection  the  hobby  of  method^ 
upon  which  this  age  dotes  so  fondly ;  but  it 
^as,  that  he  impressed  upon  hb  pupils  an 
ideal  of  character,  an  ambition  to  learn  and 
to  ^^,  from  which  they  could  never  escape. 

Recall  to  mind,  your  own  instructors, 
upon  whom  you  can  look  calmly  and  justly 
after  the  lapse  of  years.  Which  of  them 
jave  to  you  what  you  now  realize  is  best  in 
you?  Not  that  one  necessarily  who  gained 
from  you  the  most  unquestioned  obedience 
and  the  most  faultless  recitation,  but  he  or 
she  who  gave  to  you  an  impulse^  an  idea,  a 
standard  and  a  glimpse  of  the  possible  to 
you. 

Yes,  of  course  it  is  hard  to  do  this,  and  of 
course  you  will  be  criticised  by  the  fogy 
whose  outlook  is  as  narrow  as  was  his  school- 
ing half  a  century  ago ;  but  row  up  stream, 
and  in  spite  of  the  current,  hold  before  your 
pupils  an  ideal  whose  realization  will  bt  at- 
tained in  future  decades  in  those  plastic 
souls  whom  it  is  your  great  privilege  now  to 
mould.  In  these  days  of  general  and  lib- 
eral schooling,  the  moral  education  formerly 
imparted  at  home  by  the  mother  is  largely 
(too  largely)  relegated  to  the  teacher,  whose 


sphere  of   influence  thus  becomes  almost 
boundless. 

Aim  then  to  make  the  child  capable  of 
wise  choice  in  moral  questions,  ambitious  to 
learn  outside  and  beyond  the  school- room, 
and  while  brightening  the  intellect,  do  not 
neglect  to  furnish  that  fountain  of  being — 
the  heart,  "for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of 
life."  The  thought  is  beautifully  expressed 
by  Daniel  Webster.  "If  we  work  upon 
marble,  it  will  perish;  if  we  work  upon 
brass,  time  will  efface  it;  if  we  rear  temples, 
they  will  crumble  into  dust ;  but  if  we  work 
upon  immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue  them 
with  principles,  with  the  just  fear  of  God  and 
love  of  our  fellow  men,  we  engrave  upon 
these  tablets  something  which  will  brighten 
to  all  titinity.^^— Journal  of  Pedagogy. 


RUSSIA. 


ADDRESS  BY  A  NATIVE  RUSSIAN. 


WE  give  space  to  an  excellent  address  de- 
livered on  graduation  day,  Tuesday, 
June  28th,  by  Master  S.  £.  Spoohnt,  of  the 
Boys'  High  School  of  Lancaster,  a  ^outh 
who  left  Odessa,  in  Southern  Russia,  in 
October,  1889,  ^^  secure  that  education  in 
America  which  was  denied  him  at  home. 
On  reaching  Lancaster  he  entered  Prof. 
Matz's  school  for  a  few  weeks,  using  the 
little  German  he  had  acquired  as  an  intro- 
duction to  English,  of  which  he  knew  noth- 
ing. He  entered  the  High  School  in  Janu- 
ary, 1890,  and  has  since  then  been  a  very 
diligent  student,  especially  of  English,  Ger- 
man, Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  in 
preparation  for  the  entrance  examination  to 
Yale  College,  for  which  he  and  two  of  his 
classmates  have,  during  the  past  six  months, 
been  under  special  instruction.  His  address 
is  as  follows : 

From  the  tenth  century,  when  Vladimir 
declared  Christianity  the  established  religion 
in  his  country,  Russia  began  to  wake  up  to 
a  new  life.  Up  to  this  time  the  numerous 
small  tribes  that  formed  the  great  Russian 
nation,  being  at  continual  warfare  with  each 
other,  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  world 
outside  of  their  boundaries,  nor  did  the 
world  know  much  about  them.  In  the 
tenth  century,  however,  these  tribes  became 
more  or  less  united,  recognizing  their  com- 
mon Slavonic  origin  and  religion,  and  began 
to  prepare  themselves  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

Russia,  however,  did  not  have  any  actual 
influence  in  Europe  till  the  time  of  Peter  the 
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Great.  When  Peter  ascended  the  throne 
the  country  possessed  not  a  single  strip  of 
land  that  was  washed  by  the  sea.  Peter, 
with  his  keen  foresight,  clearly  saw  that 
Russia  could  never  rise  to  any  great  promi- 
nence as  a  nation  without  having  some  out- 
let into  the  wide,  open  ocean,  and  therefore 
directed  all  his  wonderful  energy  and  ability 
to  secure  it,  and  as  a  result  St.  Petersburg 
was  founded.  As  a  certain  Russian  puts  it, 
**  Peter  in  founding  St.  Petersburg  cut  out 
a  window  into  Europe,  through  which  light 
and  civilization  came  streaming  into  Rus- 
sia.'' [Here  the  speaker  quoted  the  lines 
in  the  original  Russian.]  The  Empress 
Catharine  cut  a  second  window  in  founding 
Odessa,  which  is  as  much  to  Southern  Rus- 
sia as  St.  Petersburg  is  to  Northern.  Thus 
the  Russian  Empire  grew,  till  it  is  now  the 
largest  country  in  the  world. 

Great  as  Russia  is  in  territorial  extent,  it 
is  equally  rich  in  its  natural  resources.  The 
Ural  ores  and  the  gold  mines  throughout 
Siberia,  the  boundless  forests  of  the  north, 
the  coal  beds  and  oil  regions  of  the  Cau- 
casus, the  splendid  fisheries  of  the  Azof  and 
Caspian  seas,  and  the  general  fertility  of  the 
land,  are  instances  of  the  natural  wealth  and 
abundance  of  the  country.  But  with  all 
these  great  advantages  Russia  lacks  enter- 
prise. Nearly  all  the  oil  fields  and  coal  and 
ore  mines  are  under  the  control  of  foreigners 
who  consequently  derive  most  profit  from 
them.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  Ls  due  to  the 
natural  antipathy  of  the  Russian  to  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  to  a  lack  of  that 
business  instinct  and  sagacity  which  so 
characterize  an  American  or  an  Englishman. 

It  is  true  that  Russia  has  within  her 
boundaries  a  people  who  could  successfully 
rival  any  nation  in  commercial  enterprise ; 
but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  crippled  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  all  they  undertake.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  great  pressure  of  injustice, 
persecution,  and  restrictions,  brought  to 
bear  upon  them,  the  Jews  are  still  at  the 
head  of  all  things  that  advance  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  country.  They  are  un- 
questionably the  leading  business  men,  and 
largely  the  sole  promoters  of  commerce  in 
the  land.  The  treatment  of  the  Jews  in 
Russia  is  most  appalling.  They  are  de- 
barred from  the  institutions  of  learning; 
they  are  forbidden  to  engage  in  mining 
and  similar  industries,  as  well  as  in  farming 
— not  even  is  the  whole  of  the  country  open 
for  their  settlement-— but,  noth withstanding 
all  this,  the  Jews  are  the  most  civilized, 
enterprising,  industrious  and  temperate  part 
of  Russia's  vast  population. 


Drunkenness  is  a  vice  which  has  its  roots 
deep  among  the  Russian  people.  It  is  a^ 
great  drawback  to  the  natural  energy  and 
ability  of  the  Russian.  It  is  not  overstating: 
the  truth  in  saying  that  in  a  Russian  town 
there  are  double  the  number  of  drinking  . 
houses  and  five  times  the  number  of  those 
who  patronize  them  to  a  degree  of  beastli- 
ness than  in  almost  any  town  of  the  same 
size  in  any  other  country.  Whisky  is  every- 
thing to  the  average  Russian.  He  drinks  it 
upon  any  and  all  occasions.  Most  of  the 
laborers,  working  the  whole  week,  earn 
enough  to  be  able  to  get  shamefully  drunk 
on  Sunday.  The  women  indulge  in  exces- 
sive drinking  just  as  freely  as  the  men.  I 
am  not  now  speaking  of  the  educated 
classes,  but  of  those  ignorant  masses  wha 
constitute  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
population  of  Russia. 

This  craving  for  intoxicating  drinks  ac- 
counts in  very  large  degree  for  the  poverty 
of  the  Russian  in  general,  and  the  peasant  in 
particular.  This  will  be  most  clearly  com- 
prehended by  the  following  striking  illustra- 
tion :  In  the  southern  part  of  Russia,  and 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Odessa^ 
there  are  numerous  colonies  settled  by  Ger- 
mans. About  these  colonies  Russian  villages 
are  situated.  I  have  seen  these  villages  and 
and  have  been  in  them  many  a  time.  Odessa 
itself  is  a  large  and  beautiful  city  of  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  as  well 
known  to  me  as  is  Lancaster,  for  it  was  my 
home  until  October,  1889,  less  than  three 
years  ago,  when  I  came  alone,  a  young  lad, 
under  your  glorious  dag,  into  your  land  of 
matchless  opportunities  and  wonderful  re- 
sources, in  utter  ignorance  of  your  noble 
language,  though  by  that  time  I  had  read  in 
my  native  Russian  tongue  a  number  of  the 
plays  of  your  greatest  English  dramatist, 
Shakespeare.  As  has  been  said,  I  have  been 
in  these  villages,  and  have  been  struck  with 
the  sharp  contrast  between  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  German  colony  and  the 
poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  Russian 
village. 

While  the  former  consists  of  regular 
streets,  lined  with  fine  stone  buildings,  a 
stately  church,  a  school  house,  and  other 
features  of  a  well-to  do  community,  the  lat- 
ter is  generally  in  a  condition  of  great  dis- 
order. Its  rude  earthen  cottages  are  covered 
with  straw.  It  is  usually  without  a  church 
or  school  house,  and  has  a  sad  appearance  of 
poverty  all  about  it.  While  the  German 
colonist  with  every  passing  year  becomes 
more  wealthy  and  more  prosperous,  the 
Russian  peasant,  for  the  most  part,  becomes- 
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poorer^  and  sinks  deeper  and  deeper  into 
debt.  This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  the  German  and  the  Russian  till 
the  same  soil,  which  gets  the  benefit  of 
the  same  dew,  the  same  rain  and  sunshine. 
They  both  expend  on  it  an  equal  amount  of 
toil,  with  even  a  slight  percentage  in  favor 
of  the  Russian.  The  one,  however,  suc- 
ceeds, while  the  other  fails  !  Several  reas- 
ons could  be  given  to  account  for  this  appar- 
ent inconsistency.  But  here  again,  as  nearly 
always,  the  Russian's  ardent  love  for  rum 
affords  the  most  satisfactory  explanation. 

In  the  fall  of  every  prosperous  year  one 
may  see,  as  I  have  often  seen,  caravans  of 
teams  laden  with  grain,  slowly,  in  an  almost 
endless  line,  dragging  themselves  to  Odessa, 
which  is  the  greatest  grain  port  in  Europe. 
Here  the  grain  is  sold  to  exporters,  who  ship 
it  to  foreign  countries.  The  German  colo- 
nist, selling  his  products  and  obtaining  in 
the  city  the  things  he  needs,  returns  to  his 
colony,  while  the  Russian,  having  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  money  for  his  grain, 
almost  invariably  turns  to  a  saloon,  where 
he  oftentimes  spends  the  greater  part  of  his 
money,  and  returns  to  his  home  little  better 
off  than  when  he  left  it.  This  is  a  sad  fact, 
but  it  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  the  chief  reason  for 
the  Russian's  abject  poverty.  The  present 
direful  famine  in  Russia  clearly  shows  how 
wholly  unprepared  the  Russian  peasants  are 
to  endure  any  severe  visitation  of  this  char- 
acter. Thousands  of  them  starved  to  death, 
while  many  thousands  more  were  brought  to 
the  brink  of  utter  ruin.  In  this  dire  ca- 
lamity one  rejoices  to  mark  the  noble,  mag- 
nificent, almost  unprecedented  work  of  the 
American  people  to  aid  the  Russian  peas- 
antry, which  called  forth  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  world,  and  has  won  the 
undying  gratitude  of  Russia.  Such  a  deed  of 
generosity  has  never  before  been  witnessed, 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  it 
will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  greatest 
achievement  of  its  kind  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  American  people,  prompted 
only  by  brotherly  love  and  by  a  keen  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  for  the  misfortunes  and  suf- 
ferings of  a  people  separated  from  them  by 
a  vast  ocean  and  by  thousands  of  miles  of 
land,  have  surpassed  all  other  nations  in 
putting  into  practice  the  teachings  of  mod- 
em civilization. 

Another  important  reason  for  the  indi- 
gence and  want  of  the  people  is  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  Russian  masses.  I  believe 
that  the  average  of  those  in  Russia  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write  is  fully  as  great  as  in 
Turkey  or  in  Spain.     The  tendency  of  the 


government  is  to  keep  the  people  in  ignor- 
ance and  darkness,  wherein  lies  the  strength 
of  Russian  rulers. 

The  government  fears  that  with  the  first 
dawn  of  a  general  education  its  throne  of 
tyranny  and  despotism  will  be  shaken  from 
its  foundations,  and  as  the  light  of  culture 
and  civilization  will  penetrate  farther  and 
farther  among  the  people  its  despotic  rule 
will  in  the  end  be  completely  overthrown. 
The  Russian  government  is  right  in  its  ap- 
prehensions. The  greatest  discontent  pre- 
vails among  the  educated  classes,  and  it 
reaches  its  climax  among  the  students  of  the 
colleges  and  universities.  The  sentiment 
among  the  Russian  students  on  the  question 
of  government  borders  now  on  the  very 
verge  of  anarchy  and  utter  nihilism,  and 
has,  therefore,  gone  too  far.  The  plan  of 
action  of  these  men  is  to  kill  off  the  present 
rulers.  Their  weapons  are  dynamite  and 
poison.  By  such  means  they  decidedly  fail 
to  bring  about  any  change  for  the  better, 
and  not  only  do  they  not  alleviate  the  lot 
of  the  people,  but  in  most  cases  make  it  a 
still  heavier  burden  for  them  to  bear.  For 
the  most  part,  in  the  place  of  each  man 
they  get  rid  of,  another,  more  cruel  and 
more  despotic,  arises.  The  late  Alexander, 
for  instance,  measuring  him  by  the  common 
standard  of  Kings  and  Czars,  was  a  liberal, 
broad-minded,  and  people-loving  ruler, 
whose  crowning  act  was  the  liberation  of  the 
serfs.  He  was  blown  to  pieces  with  a  dyna- 
mite bomb  hurled  by  an  unknown  hand. 
His  place  was  taken  by  the  present  Czar 
Alexander,  who  is  the  very  opposite  of  his 
father — a  tyrannical  despot  and  a  narrow 
bigot. 

The  government  relentlessly  pursues  and 
mercilessly  punishes  all  its  political  offend- 
ers. In  this  way  the  flower  of  Russia,  her 
energy  and  strength,  her  bravest  and  noblest 
sons,  perish  either  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin 
hired  by  the  government,  or  are  strangled  to 
death  in  the  narrow  cells  of  the  prison,  or 
are  forgotten  in  the  deep  mines  of  vast 
Siberia.  No  change  in  the  government  can 
be  effected,  unless  by  the  uprising  of  the 
whole  population.  But  this  will  not  happen 
until  Russia  emerges  from  the  ignorance  and 
darkness  which  now  cover  her  as  if  with  a 
thick  cloud.  The  popular  masses  in  their 
present  condition  love  their  rulers,  and  al- 
though they  feel  the  oppression  that  weighs 
them  down,  do  not  know  whence  it  comes. 

The  Russians  are  a  great  nation,  but  their 
energy  and  strength  are  undeveloped.  Their 
greatness  is  still  in  the  bud,  which  needs 
both  rain  and  sunshine  that  it  may  develop 
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into  the  blossom  and  the  ripe  fruitage  of  a 
high  civilization.  With  such  a  vast,  rich 
and  fertile  country  as  the  Russians  possess, 
enjoying  all  the  advantages  with  which 
generous  nature  has  endowed  them,  it  is 
only  to  be  hoped  that  although  they  now 
stand  midway,  as  it  were,  between  barbarism 
and  civiliaation,  they  will  in  some  future 
day  become  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of 
the  world. 


PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  IN 
NUMBER. 


BY  DR.  B.  B.  WHITB. 


^H£<pedagOjp^cal  error  that  underlies  this 
\  over- use  of  the  Grube  method  is  the  as- 
sumption that  a  knowledge  of  the  successive 
numbers  is  the  end  of  primary  instruction 
in  number.  The  chief  aim  of  such  instruc- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  to  teach  each  number 
from  I  to  loo  so  as  to  give  the  pupils  a 
knowledge  of  what  it  is  composed,  its  rela- 
tion to  lower  numbers,  especially  to  the 
•digital  numbers,  its  equal  parts,  etc.,  and 
hence  the  long-continued  grind.  But  the 
true  end  of  primary  training  in  number  is 
to  impart  skill  in  primary  numerical  pro- 
messes.  Skill,  and  not  knowledge,  should 
be  the  guiding  end. 

The  new  idea  ( if  new)  that  every  branch  of 
study  should  be  made  the  occasion  of  as 
many  sensations  as  possible  is  doing  not  a 
little  mischief.  The  number  drill  is  diverted 
to  the  teaching  of  drawing,  language,  natural 
science,  etc.  First-year  pupils  are  set  to 
drawing  geometrical  forms,  animals  (?)  etc., 
to  learn  that  7  is  6  and  i,  5  and  2,  4  and  3. 
This  dawdling  in  number  work  teaches 
neither  number  nor  drawing.  The  power 
which  the  pupils  should  acquire  is  the  in- 
stantaneous perception  of  these  facts,  and,  be- 
sides, the  pupils  must  know  the  facts  before 
they  can  represent  them  by  drawing.  This 
attempt  to  unite  drawing  and  number  train- 
ing is  not  only  a  waste  of  time,  but  it  is  a 
useless  tax  on  the  nervous  energy  of  young 
pupils.  It  is  sometimes  called  '*  busy  work" 
but  it  is  easily  carried  to  idiocy  work. 

What  is  the  practical  value  of  the  drilling 
of  pupils  in  counting  iy  ones  to  one  hun- 
dred, whether  counting  objects  or  saying 
the  words  while  "looking  into  vacuity?" 
How  much  is  such  an  exercise  as  that  worth 
as  a  first  step  in  teaching  number?  As  it 
seems  to  me,  counting  by  ones  to  ten  or  to 
one  hundred  is  about  as  useless  a  perform- 
.ance  as  much  of  the  Grube  grind.     Count- 


ing to  one  hundred  may  give  a  vague  idea 
of  "  manyness,"  but  it  gives  no  definite  idea 
of  the  numbers  represented  by  words.  In- 
deed, the  words  may  be  repeated  without 
any  idea  of  number  in  the  mind — a  mere 
word  repetition.  The  numbers  from  one  to 
ten  may  be  so  taught  that  the  pupil  has  a 
clear  and  definite  idea  of  each,  and  then 
thirty  as  three  tens,  sixty  as  six  tens,  seventy- 
five  as  seven  tens  and  five  ones  more,  etc^ 
may  represent  definite  number  ideas.  The 
only  special  use  of  counting  by  ones,  that  I 
know  of,  is  to  put  one  to  sleep  when  afflicted 
with  insomnia  1  In  the  inverse  processes  of 
addition  and  subtraction  (to  be  taught  at 
first  together),  counting  by  ones  should 
neither  be  used  or  permitted.  Counting  is 
the  source  of  much  failure  in  the  acquisition 
of  skill  in  these  processes. 

I  know  of  no  more  serious  error  in  peda- 
gogy than  the  acceptance  of  the  successful 
reaching  of  a  result  as  evidence  of  the  value 
of  the  result  or  the  correctness  of  the 
method  employed,  and  yet  this  is  a  very  com- 
mon mistake.  There  is  not  a  primary  de- 
vice, or  method,  or  "system"  that  has  not 
been  advocated  on  the  ground  that  it  can  be 
done,  which  often  means  that  little  ones  can 
stand  it  and,  at  the  same  time,  seem  to  tt^ay 
it!  Even  pigs  and  mice  can  be  trained  to 
do  wonderful  things,  but  little  children  can 
stand  more  stupid  training  than  any  other 
beings,  and  to  what  abuses  have  they  been 
subjected  in  the  name  of  education ! 

I  recently  saw  a  class  of  first-year  pupils 
add  columns  of  numbers  like  accountants, 
and  I  pitied  the  pupils  I  In  one  of  oar 
large  cities,  some  two  years  ago,  I  saw  pu- 
pils who  had  been  in  school  only  three 
months,  write  sums  of  money,  using  $  and 
correctly,  and  then  add  the  numbers  thus 
written,  and  again  I  pitied  the  pupils!  I 
recently  saw  pupils  between  five  and  six 
years  of  age,  m  school  only  five  months, 
read  twenty  or  more  words  written  on  the 
blackboard,  actually  determining,  under  the 
teacher's  guidance,  and  by  the  application  of 
rules,  the  silent  letters,  the  sounds  of  vowels, 
indicating  the  latter  by  diacritical  marks, 
etc.,  and  I  not  only  pitied  the  little  ones 
but  I  felt  sorry  for  the  teacher  who  was 
faithfully  trying  the  "new  system."  I  left 
the  room  thankful  that  I  was  never  put 
through  such  a  drill  in  my  first  reading  les- 
sons. Indeed,  I  was  ignorant  of  several  of 
the  rules  which  this  skillful  teacher  was  ap- 
plying, and  /  am  glad  of  it,  I  could  make 
out  new  words  before  I  was  five  years  old, 
but  it  was  an  ''unconscious  art."  In  a 
teachers'  institute  held  on  the  Reserve  in 
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1866,  an  instructcr  presented  some  ten  or 
more  rules  for  the  spelling  of  English  words. 
IVhen  he  closed.  General  Garfield,  who  was 
present,  turned  to  me  and  said,  "That  is 
interesting  in  the  way  of  information,  but 


who  ever  learned  to  spell  by  rule?"  What- 
ever may  be  true  of  adults,  little  children 
learn  to  pronounce  words  and  to  spell  words 
by  pronouncing  and  spelling  them. —  Ohio 
Ed.  Monthly. 
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-'«  Ye  may  be  aye  sdckln'  In  a  tree.  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  wben  ye're  sleepin'/'       Scoich  Farmtr, 

THE  act  of  Congress  which  became  a  law 
April  25, 1890,  provided  that  dedication 
-of  the  buildings  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  should  take  place  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  October,  1892.  There  was  some 
•question  raised  at  the  time  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  that  date.  It  seems  now  to  be 
conceded  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  date 
should  be  on  the  twenty- first  day  of  October, 
4uxording  to  our  present  calendar.  The 
twelfth  day  of  October  was  according  to  the 
old  system.  Congress  has  therefore  named 
■October  21st  as  the  day  for  the  dedication 
of  the  buildings  and  for  general  observance 
throughout  the  country.  There  will  be  a 
g^and  celebration  October  12th  in  New 
York,  which  will  include  a  display  of  ship- 
ping in  the  harbor.  This  will  take  place  a 
week  or  more  before  the  observance  of  the 
<]ay  at  Chicago,  and  everybody  is  once 
more  satisfied. 


Thx  Pennsylvania  Chautauqua  at  Mount 
Oretna,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  Max 
Hark,  Chancellor,  and  his  active  associates, 
has  been  a  most  gratifying  success.  Where 
a  few  weeks  ago  was  the  silent  forest,  now 
stands  a  commodious  auditorium  of  excel- 
lent acoustic  properties,  capable  of  seating 
two  thousand  or  more  people.  Many  at- 
tractive cottages  have  already  been  built, 
4md  so  many  lots  engaged  as  to  assure  the 
building  of  at  least  fifty  more  cottages  next 
season.  The  lectures  of  Prof.  Young,  of 
Princeton,  Dr.  DeMotte  and  others,  are 
si>oken  of  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  classes 
organized  in  special  branches  have  been  well 
attended  and  doing  good  work.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  the  grounds  on 
Forestry  Day,  wh6n  the  importance  of  this 
great  question  was  ably  presented  by  Prof. 
Femow,  of  the  Forestry  Division  of  the 
National    Government,   by  Prof.   Bowers, 


Secretary  of  the  American  Forestry  Associap 
tion,  and  by  Dr.  Jones,  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  Government  Forestry  Division.  The 
Pennsylvania  Chautauqua  has  come  to  stay. 

Thi  senior  class  of  the  California,  Pa., 
State  Normal  School  recently  enjoyed  a  de- 
lightfiil  excursion  to  Washington  City.  The 
party,  which  numbered  forty  or  more,  was 
chaperoned  by  Dr.  T.  B.  Noss,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  school,  and  Miss  Downer,  the 
critic  teacher.  Three  days  were  spent  at 
the  capital  in  visiting  the  numerous  places  of 
interest.  Among  the  many  pleasant  inci- 
dents of  the  trip  the  class  will  long  remem- 
ber the  kindness  shown  them  by  various 
prominent  nien.     Go  again  next  year. 


1852— 1892. 

Forty  Y£Ars1  And  what  memorable 
and  momentous  years  they  have  been  in  the 
history  of  popular  education  in  this  great 
State.  Years  of  resolute  purpose,  unflag- 
ging zeal,  and  heroic  achievement,  in  the 
face  of  sluggish  apathy  and  formidable  op- 
position to  what  was  right  in  itself  and 
essential  to  educational  success;  years  of 
persistent  and  courageous  effort  on  the  part 
of  thousands  of  patriotic  and  able  men  in 
public  life  and  private  station,  who  were 
animated  by  one  common  hope  and  purpose 
to  vindicate  a  great  cause  upon  which  de- 
pended the  honor  and  safety  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  enduring  welfare  of  our 
people.  A  period  remarkable  for  many  a 
dubious  crisis,  perilous  vicissitudes,  and 
narrow  escapes  from  defeat  and  disaster  at 
critical  periods,  but  with  the  grand  cause 
steadily  forging  ahead  until  at  last  it  moves 
forward  by  the  force  of  its  own  momentum, 
commanding  respect  and  admiration  in- 
stead of  being  antagonized  by  bitterness 
and  hostility. 

It  cannot  be  that  the  record  of  such  a 
period  should  be  of  little  or  no  suggestive 
interest  and  value  for  the  present  workers  in 
the  field,  or  for  general  readers  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  in  the  coming  years.     The 
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value  of  what  we  have  can  best  be  measured 
by  what  it  cost  in  times  that  ''  tried  men's 
souls"  in  this  field  of  continuous  and  ardu- 
ous effort.  The  toilers  of  to>day,  devoting 
themselves  faithfully  to  the  work  in  the  face 
of  many  inevitable  discouragements,  who 
would  thoughtfully  cast  a  retrospective 
glance  at  what  has  been  done  in  the 
memorable  past,  under  different  conditions 
of  public  sentiment,  could  not  but  rise  up 
refreshed  and  re  invigorated  for  the  efficient 
and  hopeful  discharge  of  ever- recurring  and 
most  important  duties.  And  the  proper 
discharge  of  these  duties  is  essential  to  con- 
tinued success.  They  will  not  be  put  aside, 
for  "  to  falter  is  to  fail."  To  rest  on  one's 
oars,  even  momentarily,  is  to  go  backward 
and  measurably  lose  the  vantage-ground 
already  gained. 

In  few,  if  any,  causes  is  it  more  import- 
ant or  more  useful  to  keep  in  touch  with 
other  workers  in  the  same  great  field  of 
effort ;  to  draw  inspiration  from  the  thought 
and  plan  and  toil  of  men  and  women  who 
have  so  ''  left  their  foot-prints  on  the  sands 
of  time "  that  others,  seeing,  ''  may  take 
heart  again."  We  do  not  know  that  any 
other  State  in  the  Union  has  preserved  so 
rich  and  so  instructive  a  record  as  Pennsyl- 
vania of  what  has  been  said  and  done  in  the 
last  forty  years  in  the  building  up  and  illus- 
trating of  our  vast  fabric  of  common  school 
education,  with  its  vast  incidents  and  at- 
mosphere and  accessories.  Aside  from  the 
formal  reports  given  to  the  public  annually, 
we  have,  in  the  forty  volumes  of  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  ^oumaly  a  remarkably  di- 
versified and  luminous  exemplification  of 
our  educational  history  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  This  periodical  approaches  more 
pretentious  magazines  in  the  extent  and  va- 
riety and  value  of  its  suggestive  contents. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  Ohio  Edu- 
cational Monthly^  the  first  number  of  which 
was,  we  believe,  issued  simultaneously  with 
our  own — in  January,  1852 — this  periodical 
has  been  longer  lived  than  any  other  school 
journal  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  rich  mine  of  wealth  to  school  offi- 
cers who  may  have  occasion  to  consult  it  in 
gathering  historic  facts,  or  to  aid  them  in 
the  discussion  of  educational  questions. 
There  will  be  found,  within  its  sixteen  thou- 
sand or  more  pages,  an  endless  variety  of 
topics  so  discussed  by  writers  of  experience 
and  ability  as  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon 
almost  every  phase  of  educational  life  and 
work  during  the  last  forty  years.  These 
forty  volumes  of  The  Journal^  which  repre- 
sent those  forty  years,  are  a  valuable  ency- 


clopaedia of  educational  information  that 
would  be  invaluable  to  every  executive  and 
professional  officer  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  public  school  system. 

That  there  should  be  a  complete  set  of 
these  volumes  in  every  public  library  in  the 
State,  in  the  libraYy  of  every  college,  every 
State  Normal  School,  and  every  City^ 
County  and  Borough  Superintendent  goes- 
without  saying.  In  every  such  library  in 
Pennsylvania  their  value  would  outweigh 
their  cost,  and  this  value  would  increase  as 
time  goes  by.  A  set  in  the  office  of  any 
School  Superintendent  would  seem  an  almost 
indispensable  aid  in  the  enlightened  per- 
formance of  his  diversified,  arduous,  and 
often  perplexing  official  duties. 

If  complete  sets  of  these  volumes  could 
not  be  had, — and  we  are  moving  off  at 
modest  cost  the  few  that  remam — they 
would  be  regarded  as  of  rare  value  and  in- 
terest. No  county  in  the  State  should  be 
without  at  least  one  full  set  of  these  vol- 
umes of  The  youmal  for  public  use  and 
reference,  to  which  Superintendents  and 
Teachers  and  Directors  could  have  access 
at  will,  for  reference  and  perusal  as  inclina- 
tion may  prompt  or  occasion  require. 
They  are  furnished  unbound,  or  substantially 
bound,  two  volumes  in  one  book,  making^ 
twenty  books  in  all. 


«♦— 


BEAVER  FALLS  MEETING. 


WE  reached  Beaver  Falls  in  the  midst  of 
a  patriotic  observance  of  the  Fourth  of 
July.  The  day  was  bright,  the  parade  im- 
posing, the  large  town  of  ten  thousand  or 
more  arrayed  in  the  national  colors,  flags 
everywhere  and  everybody  enjoying  a  holi- 
day. After  the  procession  had  passed  over 
the  prescribed  line  of  march,  the  people  as- 
sembled in  College  Grove,  where  the  exer- 
cises of  the  day  took  place.  These  were 
opened  with  music  by  the  Silver  Cornet  Band. 
Rev.  W.  R.  Cowl  led  in  prayer,  after  which 
a  body  of  three  hundred  school  children  and 
a  selected  choir,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Young,  sang  ''America."  The  read- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independance  by 
Prof.  Byron  W.  King,  of  Pittsburg,  followed. 
The  **  Star  Spangled  Banner"  was  sung  by 
a  selected  choir,  and  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Orlady» 
of  Huntingdon,  made  the  formal  address  of 
the  day.  In  the  afternoon  there  were  bicy- 
cle races  and  a  balloon  ascension,  and  in 
the  evening  a  fine  display  of  fireworks. 

Next  morning  the  members  of  the  State 
Teachers'  iVssociation  were  present  in  force. 
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The  convention^  for  its  thirty-eighth  annual  ' 
session^  was  called  to  order  by  the  president. 
Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  of  Millersville  State  Nor- 
mal School.  After  prayer  by  Rev.  M.  J. 
Sleppy,  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  teach- 
ers was  made  by  the  Burgess  of  Beaver  Falls, 
Mr.  S.  £.  Critchlow,  on  behalf  of  the  School 
Board,  and  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Martin,  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  the  town.  A  full  report 
of  these  and  all  other  addresses  and  papers 
read,  will  appear  in  our  next  issue.  Mr. 
Martin  was  followed  by  President  Johnston, 
of  Geneva  College,  who  spoke  in  a  very 
happy  vein  for  some  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes, closing  much  as  follows : 

''Plato  says,  'Is  there  anything  better  in 
a  State  than  that  both  men  and  women  be 
rendered  the  very  best?'     May  our  Lord, 
who  laid  his  hands  on    the   children  and 
blessed  them,  be  with  us  as  we  go  out  and 
in  before  them,  and  help  us  to  guide  them 
in  right  ways.     We  don't  want   the  little 
hands  that  now  hold  primers  after  a  while  to 
carry  daggers  and  buckets  of  petroleum.    If 
the  children  had  not  been  wisely  taught 
when  they  were  children  they  would  not 
have  become  the '  Pilgrim  Fathers,'  and  have 
crossed  the  deep  for  conscience  sake  and 
here    laid    the  foundations  of   a    Britain 
greater  than  the  one  they  left.  Let  the  right 
teaching  and  the  right  example  be    given 
in    the    hours    of   childhood,    and    these 
little   ones,   when   they  come   to  be  men, 
if  they  hear  the  alarm  of  war,  will  array 
themselves  in  blue  and  die  at  new  Get- 
tysburgs  for  their  native  land.     If  they  find 
it  to  be  duty,  they  will  stand  on  ships  and 
defend  them  while  they  go  down  inch  by 
inch,  as  did  the  Cumberland  into  the  sea 
amid  the  sharks  without  a  moan.    As  Carlyle 
says:   'What    more   honor  can   you  want 
than  to  train  up  a  people  to  do  God's  ser- 
vice ?'     May  those  you  train  not  only  grow 
to  be  honored  citizens  of  the  Republic,  but 
become  later  on  partakers  of  the  immortal 
^lory  of  the  resurrection.    God  give  you  all 
saccess — and  again  we  bid  you  welcome." 
At  the  close  of  Prof.  Johnston's  remarks. 
Or.  Lyte,  on   behalf  of    the  Association, 
thanked   the  gentlemen  who  had    spoken 
words  of  welcome.     Further 'response  was 
also   made   by  Prof.  £.  £.  Miller,  of  Alle- 
gheny city. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Fisher,  for  the  chairman  of 
the  Wickersham  Memorial  Committee,  read 
report  of  progress  as  made  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Lloyd,  Secretary.  It  had  been  decided  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  committee  to  bring 
the  matter  before  all  the  county  institutes  of 
the  State,  and  to  solicit  aid  for  the  establish- 


ment of  a  pedagogual  library  at  Harrisburg, 
to  occupy  an  alcove  in  the  State  Library. 
The  report  was  approved  and  the  Com- 
mittee continued. 

The  inaugural  address  of  the  President, 
which  was  the  first  order  of  business  for  the 
afternoon  session,  discussed  in  a  practical 
way  the  Educational  Needs  of  the  School 
System  in  the  hearing  of  a  large  audience, 
urging  among  other  things,  closer  supervis- 
ion, compulsory  attendance,  longer  school 
term,  the  limiting  of  the  number  of  provis- 
ional certificates  that  may  be  granted  to  any 
given  applicant  and  changing  the  method  of 
issuing  the  permament  certificate,  the  equal- 
izing of  taxation,  increase  of  salaries  to 
teachers,  and  improvement  in  our  school 
architecture  in  the  planning  and  building 
of  school  houses. 

Dn  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  of  the  Kutztown 
Normal  School,  read  a  strong  paper  upon 
"  Help  for  Schools  in  the  Poor  Districts." 
Among  other  things  he  urged  that  the  State 
so  distribute  its  annual  appropriation  to  the 
schools  that  each  teacher  shall  receive  not 
less  than  twenty  five  dollars  for  a  term  of  at 
least  eight  months ;  that  the  long  and  short 
terms  now  in  favor  in  some  parts  of  the 
State  be  abolished  and  a  continuous  term 
substituted ;  that  the  Courts,  upon  request, 
be  authorized  to  appoint  viewers  who  shall 
condemn  unfit  school-houses ;  and  that  all 
plans  for  new  buildings  be  submitted  to  the 
Superintendent  for  approval  or  rejection. 

The  audience  at  the  evening  session  was 
one  of  the  largest  we  have  ever  seen  at  the 
State  Association,  the  attractions  being  a 
Movement  Drill  by  a  class  from  the  Brad- 
dock  public  schools,  and  the  lecture  by 
John  R.  Clark  on  "To  and  Fro  in  Lon- 
don." The  movement  drill,  under  a  cal- 
cium light  from  the  gallery,  was  by  a  large 
class  of  girls  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary  R.  Ken- 
nedy. It  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour.  The 
costumes  worn  were  half  black,  half  white; 
the  exercises  were  greatly  varied ;  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  class  were  graceful,  and  gave 
evidence  of  careful  training. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  after  certain 
routine  business  had  been  disposed  of.  Prof. 
H.  T.  Bailey,  art  director  of  Massachusetts, 
addressed  the  Association  upon  "Art  Study 
in  the  Public  Schools."  He  held  that  art 
in  this  connection  is  a  word  of  too  broad 
significance,  embracing  music,  sculpture, 
etc.,  while  here  only  the  study  of  drawing 
is  meant.  It  was  the  address  of  a  scholar 
and  a  specialist  at  home  upon  the  subject 
which  he  had  been  chosen  to  present. 
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Prof.  T.  J.  Chapman  read  a  carefully-  \ 
prepared  paper  upon  our  <' Educational  Pro- 
gress in  Pennsylvania"  during  the  past 
thirty  years  and  longer,  which,  although 
"progress**  must  ever  be  the  watchword, 
was  an  exhibit  very  gratifying  to  the  friends 
of  general  education. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  programme 
on  Wednesday  was  the  work  of  a  class  of 
children  ranging  from  five  to  eight  years  of 
age,  none  of  whom  had  been  in  school  for 
more  than  ten  months,  in  charge  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  H.  Fundenberg,  of  the  Osceola 
school,  Pittsburg.  It  was  designed  to 
show,  as  the  programme  expressed  it,  "  What 
First  Year  Pupils  Can  Do." 

The  stage  of  the  Opera  House  was  trans* 
formed  into  a  school-room,  and  a  dozen  or 
so  bright-faced,  well-bred  looking  little  boys 
and  girls  filed  into  their  seats,  followed  by 
Miss  Fundenberg  and  Superintendent 
Luckey,  of  Pittsburg,  the  latter  introducing 
the  lady  to  the  audience  and  then  retiring. 
Her  ''scheme**  of  education  represents  a 
phase  of  what  is  known  as  the  natural 
method.  She  fosters  the  inquisitiveness  of 
the  child,  develops  its  powers  of  observation, 
and  with  the  phonetic  method  teaches  the 
forms  of  words  in  writing.  She  illustrated 
a  day  in  her  school.  At  her  request  twelve 
articles  chosen  by  teachers  in  the  audience 
were  handed  upon  the  stage,  but  more  were 
presented  until  Mr.  Luckey  was  loaded 
down  by  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  hats, 
umbrellas,  bells,  knives  and  other  goods 
and  chattels  to  be  divided  among  the  chil- 
dren for  description.  '  A  busy  scene  ensued. 
The  children  examined  their  articles;  wrote 
what  they  saw  and  thought  concerning 
them  upon  their  slates,  flying  to  the  board 
when  a  new  word  proved  a  stumbling 
block,  and  working  it  out  there  with  a  hint 
from  the  teacher.  Miss  Fundenberg  claims 
that  these  little  children  can  make  a  fairly 
correct  guess  at  almost  any  of  the  more  or- 
dinary words  in  Webster's  dictionary  by 
means  of  her  application  of  the  phonetic 
system.  In  every  description  written  new 
words  were  used  and  spelled  and  applied 
properly.  As  a  further  example  of  their 
work  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  addition  of 
memory  cultivation,  and  as  an  exercise  in 
composition,  the  class  was  made  to  write  a 
story  told  to  them  by  Dr.  Snyder,  of  Colo- 
rado. The  following  example  illtistrates  the 
general  work  of  the  class,  and  was  written  by 
a  little  lad.  Master  Leighton  H.  Campbell, 
only  seven  years  of  age.  It  is  reproduced 
exactly  as  it  was  written : 

Thb   Trip  in   the   Mountain — I  live  in 


Coloratta  and  I  have  a  little  boy  and  girl.  One 
day  my  girl  came  in  my  office  and  said, "  Papa, 
let  us  go  in  the  mountain."  "  Oh  yes/*  said  the 
little  boy.  We  got  some  bread  and  butter  and 
some  eggs  and  some  salt  and  then  we  went 
We  got  up  and  saw  the  flowers  coming  out  of 
the  snow.  The  little  girl  caught  a  (ish  in  a 
stream  and  the  boy  caught  a  fish.  The  boy*s 
name  was  Tim  and  the  girl's  name  was  Laura. 
The  boy  he  saw  a  bear  and  he  said  it  was  a 
do^.  Laura  said  that's  a  bear.  We  had  a  very 
delightful  time.  When  we  came  home  we  were 
very  tired.  I  think  the  boy  was  afraid.  If  I 
had  a  gun  I  would  killed  the  bear,  wouldn't 
you  Mr.  Luckey  ? 

Miss  Fundenberg  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Boston  Normal  School,  and  a  teacher  of 
marked  ability. 

A  common  sense  (xaper  by  Supt.  Addison 
Jones,  of  West  Chester,  upon  "  Systematic 
Music  Instruction,*'  an  admirable  address 
by  President  Moffat,  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College,  upon  the  advantages  of 
higher  and  especially  classical  training, 
and  an  earnest  paper  in  answer  to  the  qnes^ 
tion,  ''Is  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction 
Accomplishing  its  Object,*'  by  Miss  Alice 
G.  Myers,  of  Huntingdon,  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  Wednesday  afternoon.  Hon. 
W.  D.  Moore,  of  Pittsburg,  and  Prof.  L.  I. 
Handy,  of  Delaware,  who  spoke  of  the 
"  Road  to  Victory,"  were  the  orators  of  the 
evening ;  and  the  programme  of  the  day 
closed  with  music  and  recitations. 

The  question,  "What  Should  be  the 
Proportion  of  Male  and  Female  Teachers  in 
the  Public  Schools?'*  was  answered  at  some 
length  by  Miss  Anna  Buckbee,  of  Harris- 
burg,  and  Supt.  W.  H.  Hockenberry,  of 
Chambersburg.  They  should  be  about 
equally  divided ;  perhaps  more  women  than 
men,  because  of  the  primary  grades ;  in  all 
advanced  schools,  both  women  and  men 
should  be  employed.  These  papers,  found 
in  our  September  number,  will  be  read  with 
profit  by  all  interested  in  this  important 
question. 

State  Supt.  Waller  spoke  at  some  length 
upon  the  live  question  of  how  the  five  mil- 
lion appropriation  should  be  used,  of  the 
necessity  for  closer  supervision,  and  of  the 
urgent  need  of  a  compulsory  law  that  shall 
bring  into  the  schools  the  children  not  now 
found  in  them.  He  paid  a  high  tribute  to 
those  men  who  framed  the  laws  under  which 
our  common  school  system  is  organized, 
and,  while  advising  improvement,  depre- 
cated any  attempt  to  effect  radical  changes. 

A  thoughtful  paper  entitled  ''The  Ulti- 
mate End  of  Education,'*  written  by  Dr.  E. 
D.  Warfield,  President  of  Lafayette  College, 
was  read  by  Supt.  Jas.  J.  H.  Hamilton,  of 
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Bedford,  in  the  absence  of  the  author  who 
was  detained  at  home  by  illness. 

In  the  afternoon  a  paper  was  read  by 
Assist.  Supt.  Edgar  A.  Singer,  of  Philadel- 
phia, upon  ''Teaching  English."  Then  a 
paper  upon  ''The  Pennsylvania  Schools  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition  "  by  Supt.  H.  V. 
Hotchkiss,  of  Meadville.  An  animated  dis- 
cussion followed  the  reading  of  this  paper, 
participated  in  by  Col.  Woodward,  Com- 
missioner for  Pennsylvania,  State  Supt. 
Waller,  and  others.  This  paper  will  be 
found  in  the  present  issue  of  Th€  journal, 

l*he  social  reception  given  by  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  citizens  on  Thursday 
evening  was  a  very  pleasant  affair,  a  pro- 
gramme of  music  and  readings,  etc.,  being 
followed  by  the  good  things  of  the  table  and 
personal  intercourse  aniong  acquaintances 
old  and  new,  thus  ending  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  and  most  successful  meetings  in 
the  history  of  the  Association.  Everybody 
present  upon  whom  any  duty  devolved 
seemed  to  do  what  he  could,  and  everything 
was  done  well.  The  local  committees,  un- 
der the  lead  of  Supts.  J.  M.  Reed  and  M. 
L.  Knight,  did  everything  that  was  possible 
for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  their  guests; 
the  Executive  Committee,  whose  Chairman, 
Supt.  Shimmell,  was  ubiquitous,  were  the 
men  for  the  place;  and  Y^t*  Lyte  was  a 
model  presiding  officer. 

The  enrollment  was  somewhat  beyond 
six  hundred  members.  The  place  of  meet- 
ing for  1894 — na  meeting  to  be  held  next 
year  because  of  the  Columbian  Exposition — 
will  be  Media,  Delaware  county. 

The  officers  chosen  for  the  meeting  two 
years  hence  are:  President,  Samuel  Hamil- 
ton, of  Braddock;  Vice  Presidents,  L.  E. 
McGinnes,  of  Steelton,  and  Miss  S.  Jennie 
Knott,  of  New  Brighton ;  Secretary,  J.  P. 
McCaskey,  of  Lancaster ;  Treasurer,  D.  S. 
Keck,  of  New  Mexico;  Executive  Commit- 
tee, A.  G.  C.  Smith,  E.  V.  Mackey,  L.  S. 
Shimmell,  H.  W.  Fisher,  and  J.  M.  Reed ; 
President  of  committee,  A.  G.  C.  Smith ; 
Secretary,  L.  S.  Shimmell. 

THE  SCHOOL  EXHIBIT. 

This  exhibit  was  arranged  in  the  Eleventh 
Street  school  building,  and  occupied  ten 
rooms.  These  rooms  were  of  great  interest, 
and  were  visited  daily  by  the  hundreds  of 
teachers  in  attendance  at  the  Institute,  as 
well  as  by  the  public  in  general.  The  first 
floor  was  occupied  by  the  exhibit  of  the 
Prang  Circuit.  This  includes  the  schools 
of  Pittston,  Nanticoke,  Kingston,  Newport 
township,    Hazleton    and    Scranton,    also 


Allegheny  City,  Beaver  Falls  and  New 
Brighton.  The  method  is  based  upon  form 
study  and  mental  development,  illustrated 
by  pictures  and  models  in  clay,  decorative 
work  and  cutting  from  colored  tablets. 

The  Allegheny  City  exhibits  contained 
manuscript  work  on  arithmetic,  penman- 
ship and  language,  also  a  fine  display  of 
modeling  and  drawings.  The  work  is  done 
under  the  instruction  of  a  special  teacher. 
The  exhibit  was  a  representation  of  the  reg- 
ular every-day  work  of  the  pupil  in  form- 
study,  drawing  and  coloring. 

The  Pittsburg  schools  had  a  very  artistic 
display.  Great  rivalry  exists  between  the 
Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  schools,  the  Prang 
system  of  drawing  being  used  in  the  Alle- 
gheny schools  and  the  White  system  in  the 
Pittsburg  schools.  The  result  is  that  each 
endeavors  to  outdo  the  other.  All  the 
schools  of  Pittsburg  had  a  display,  consist- 
ing of  wood  carving,  brass  hammerings, 
paper  work,  Sloyd  work  and  drawings. 

Beaver  Falls  made  a  fine  display.  Xhe  first 
table  showed  the  work  in  map  drawing,  etc., 
done  in  the  primary  rooms;  the  second  was 
devoted  to  language  and  grammar  and  work 
on  history;  the  third,  to  geography  and 
miscellaneous  work,  including  physiology, 
mechanical  drawings  and  philosophy.  Oil 
City,  in  the  same  room,  made  a  good  ex- 
hibit, especially  in  decorative  work  and  ob- 
ject drawing.  In  the  decorative  work  the 
designs  were  first  drawn  by  the  pupils  and 
then  worked  out  on  colored  paper.  The 
exhibit  contained  lessons  in  reading  by  the 
pupik,  historical  and  war  maps,  map  on 
explorations  and  paper  pulp  work.  This 
school  employs  no  teacher  of  drawing.  New 
Brighton  made  a  highly  creditable  display. 
The  colored  maps  and  object- drawing  were 
excellent.  Fine  specimens  of  work  in  com- 
position and  arithmetic  occupied  the  tables. 
On  the  walls  were  displayed  the  maps, 
drawing  exercises  and  primary  lessons. 

The  only  Normal  School  represented  by 
an  exhibit  of  work  was  that  of  the  Eleventh 
District,  located  at  Slippery  Rock,  Butler 
county.  Its  exhibit,  by  its  variety  and  sug- 
gestiveness,  attracted  general  attention.  A 
prominent  feature  was  the  map  work  in 
paper  pulp.  The  pulp  is  made  by  the  pup- 
ils themselves  by  tearing  mewspapers  or 
pencil  paper  into  small  pieces  and  dissolving 
it  in  hot  water.  From  this  the  maps  are 
molded  on  boards  on  which  they  are  allowed 
to  dry.  They  are  then  removed  and 
mounted  on  book*board,  after  which  they 
are  finished  by  painting  the  coast-line  and 
rivers.      The  drawing  and  color  work  was 
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admired  by  the  many  visitors  who  saw  in 
it  the  possibilities  of  adaptation  to  their  own 
needs.  The  result  of  a  thorough  drill  in 
drawing  was  also  seen  in  all  departments  of 
the  work.  Map  drawing,  physiological  and 
physical  sketches,  and  Sloyd  work,  indicated 
the  intention  of  the  school  to  keep  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  is  located  up  to  the  demands 
of  modern  methods.  The  method  work 
proper,  consisting  of  picture  cards^  cut-up 
stories,  memory  gems,  number  cards,  and 
various  other  devices,  formed  a  fitting  ac- 
companiment to  this  extensive  exhibit. 

The  Apollo  schools'  exhibit  consisted  of 
drawings,  both  colored  and  plain,  also  relief 
maps  in  pulp  work.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  good  maps,  drawings,  etc.,  while  the 
tables  showed  specimens  of  work  done  in 
the  various  departments.  In  this  room  was 
the  display  maide  by  the  Rochester  schools. 
It  consisted  of  specimens  of  composition, 
writing  and  number  work,  drawings,  etc. 
Sharon  and  Braddock  township  schools 
made  a  very  fine  show  of  modeling,  draw- 
ing*",  paper  folding  work,  also  slate  work 
and  needle  work.  This  was  one  of  the 
finest  exhibits  in  the  building. 


SUMMER  OUTING. 


WONDER  AND  BEAUTY  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS. 


WC  left  Beaver  Falls  on  Thursday  even- 
ing to  make  the  night  train  for  Chau- 
tauqua. At  Pittsburgh,  falling  in  with  Prof. 
Deatrick,  of  the  Kutztown  Normal  School, 
we  went  with  him  to  see  that  monument  to 
the  genius  of  the  lamented  young  architect 
Richardson,  of  which  the  whole  city  does 
well  to  be  proud — the  court  house,  public 
cflires,  and  city  prison.  The  new  library 
building  of  the  University  of  Vermont  and 
Trinity  chuich,  Boston,  where  Phillips 
Brooks  preached  before  he  was  elected 
bishop,  are  other  structures  planned  by  this 
genius  in  architecture  whose  early  death  cut 
short  what  seemed  a  career  that  might  have 
been  lemembered  with  that  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren.  These  three  buildings  we 
have  seen,  and  we  shall  go  out  of  our  way 
at  any  time  to  see  anything  else  from  the 
same  master. 

Not  far  from  this  noble  structure  we  ob- 
served a  church.  Said  Mr.  Deatrick,* 'There's 
Grace  Reformed,  Dr.  Higbee's  old  church." 
That  was  of  so  much  interest  that  we  at  once 
crossed  the  street,  found  our  way  to  the 
rear,  and  were  admitted  and  shown  through 
the  building.     It  was  reverence  again  for  | 


the  master — but  how  different  I  Better  far  the 
work  of  Higbee  than  even  that  of  Richard- 
son. Greatest  of  all  things  it  is  to  be  good 
and  to  do  good.  To  be  a  good  preacher  is 
a  great  thing,  almost  as  great  as  to  be  a  good 
teacher.  That  Dr.  Higbee  was  both — we 
felt  it  true  again  this  summer  evening  in  the 
fading  light  in  his  old  church. 

Taking  the  Allegheny  Valley  road  we 
reached  Chautauqua  in  the  early  morning. 
A  good  day  was  spent  here  in  company  with 
Dr.  Lyte  and  Dr.  Snyder  and  wife,  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Greeley,  Colorado. 
We  visited  the  different  buildings  and  schools 
of  special  interest,  heard  Col.  Parker  and 
others,  had  a  pleasant  ride  on  the  lake 
steamers,  and  left  Mayville  in  time  to  reach 
Niagara  before  dark. 

After  supper,  going  to  Prospect  Pkrk,  we 
saw  the  American  fall  by  moonlight.  Then 
to  the  bridge  over  the  American  rapids 
until  eleven  o'clock.  The  full  moon  was 
shining  brightly,  and  the  night  as  fine  as  it 
is  ever  made. 

The  rest  ot  our  party  of  four,  desiring  to 
reach  Saratoga  for  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  would  spend  but  Saturday  at  the 
Falls.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  move 
promptly,  go  back  over  no  paths,  and  to  see 
everything  at  the  best  time  of  the  bright  day 
before  us. 

We  went  at  once  to  Goat  Island,  to  the 
head  of  the  steps  near  Luna  fall,  from  which 
point  the  finest  view  of  the  American  fall  is 
to  be  had.  With  a  field-glass  the  effect  is 
heightened.  A  half  hour  here,  seeing  the 
fall  from  different  points  of  view,  and  we 
pass  on  to  Riddle's  stairway  and  to  the  base 
of  the  great  rock  wall  which  is  the  high  and 
broad  front  of  Goat  Island.  From  this  posi- 
tion some  idea  is  had  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
river  falling  over  a  precipice.  Under  this 
part  of  the  fall  is  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  a 
comfortable  place  to  visit  on  a  hot  day,  but 
our  time  is  limited.  Then  to  the  Horse 
Shoe  fall  from  the  American  side,  on  to  the 
Sister  Islands,  and  back  to  Prospect  Park 
and  the  inclined  railway  for  the  trip  in  the 
Maid  of  the  Mist,  by  the  front  of  both  the 
American  and  Canadian  falls,  to  obtain  a 
better  idea  of  the  stupendous  size  of  the 
mighty  cataract. 

It  is  now  time  for  dinner  and  we  are 
ready  for  it.  This  part  of  our  day  has  been 
on  foot ;  for  those  who  wish  to  move  about 
more  quickly  the  Park  carriages  are  very 
convenient. 

Dinner  over,  we  take  a  car  for  the  lower 
bridge,  and  are  soon  on  the  Canada  side. 
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-walking  in  the  grateful  coolness,  down  by 
the  Whirlpool  Rapids,  the  river  partly  in 
shadow  and  part  in  sunlight.  An  hour  or 
more  here — it  is  all  we  can  spare — and  we 
take  a  carriage  for  the  last  and  loveliest 
scene  of  all — ^the  Horse  Shoe  fall,  in  the 
bright  sunshine  of  a  clear,  calm  afternoon, 
the  sun  within  probably  two  hours  of  the 
horizon.  What  a  dream  of  perfect  beauty ! 
One  thinks  of  St.  John,  and  the  Revelations, 
and  ''the  rainbow  about  the  throne."  Did 
ever  rainbow  show  more  beautiful — or  of 
richer,  deeper  tints  and  colors — ^than  that 
which  glorified  this  matchless  scene !  Our 
iiret  view  of  the  morning  was  the  American 
fill  at  its  best ;  our  last  was  Niagara  in  all  its 
rainbow  glory!  Here  we  lingered  to  the 
latest  moment,  then  drove  back  hurriedly 
to  the  upper  Suspension  bridge,  reaching  our 
hotel  just  in  time  for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Snyder 
to  join  the  Colorado  party  to  the  National 
Association,  whose  special  car  had  stopped 
at  the  Falls  on  their  way  to  Saratoga.  We 
saw  Dr.  Lyte  off  on  a  later  train  in  the 
-evening  of  this  red-letter  day. 

With  the  passing  night  comes  Sabbath 
rest.  Here  is  a  temple  indeed — a  worthy 
temple  of  Jehovah.  ' '  Not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens,"  one  might  almost 
think  it.  Well,  it  is  in  the  heavens,  and 
why  not  think  so  of  it !  Overhead  the  blue 
•dome,  perfect ;  under  all  (as  I  sit  here  in  the 
shade  on  a  low,  ruined  wall  on  the  first 
island  and  look  out  over  the  American 
rapids  to  the  brink  of  the  fall,  nearly  a 
-quarter  of  a  mile  away)  this  great  floor  of 
living  waters — no  solid  marble  or  rare  mosaic 
ever  matched  it ;  all  about,  near  by  and  in 
the  distance,  the  green  of  forest  trees  that 
are  vocal  this  bright  Sunday  morning  with 
the  melody  of  many  song  birds,  so  far  at 
least  as  I  can  hear  them  amid  the  mighty 
sound  of  rushing  waters ;  and  the  great  sun 
"  the  light  thereof  1  * '  Not  once  in  countless 
ages  has  this  ''voice  of  many  waters"  made 
pause  or  for  a  moment  intermitted  its  match- 
less Gloria  in  Excelsis. 

Does  Niagara  oppress  with  its  immensity, 
as  you  look  upon  it  ?  or  as  you  think  of  its 
-fifteen  millions  cubic  feet  of  water. falling 
each  minute  of  time?  its  thirty  million  tons 
per  hour?  its  cubic  mile,  indeed,  tumbling 
over  the  verge  each  week  or  less?  Are  you 
■awed  to  silence  as  you  hear  or  recall  with  a 
feeling  of  dread  its  ceaseless  roar  of  muffled 
thunder?  or  the  fierce,  leaping  fury  of  its 
lower  rapids? 

There's  a  seat  for  you  in  which  for  an 
hour  you  may  enjoy  the  grateful  shade. 
Ho  hurry  now.     The  Falls  will  run  without 


you  or  me.  Come,  sit  thee  down,  and 
drink  in  the  scene  in  all  its  wondrous  beauty. 
And  so  for  days,  from  many  points  of  view, 
until  the  Vision  of  Beauty  that  one,  look- 
ing for  it,  catches  here  so  often,  fills  the 
soul ;  until  the  sense  of  dread  and  awe  is  lost 
in  very  gladness  of  the  beauty,  upon  the  good 
old  principle  that  "perfect  love  casteth  out 
fear." 

— I've  been  sitting  in  the  deep  of  "  the 
forest  primeval,"  as  it  seemed,  where  in  the 
stillness  of  the  woods  the  birds  were  singing, 
in  answer  to  each  other,  and  because  they 
couldn't  help  it.  One  path,  from  the  end 
of  the  bridge  across  the  rapids  to  the  Three 
Sisters,  leads  directly  through  the  virgin 
forest,  and  I've  been  following  foot-paths 
here  and  there  on  the  Sisters  to  many  points 
where  the  outlook  gives  the  old  charm  per- 
haps in  some  new  form,  while  under  it  all 
and  everywhere  is  the  steadily-sustained 
thunder  tone  of  the  rapids.  £ifi;ht — nine — 
ten— eleven — ^twelve  o'clock — it  is  now  high 
noon !  Where  has  the  morning  gone !  Into 
immortality — for  mornings  like  this  never 
die. 

"  Take  the  Canada  side  of  the  river  in  the 
afternoon  "  is  the  good  advice  given  you  by 
those  who  know  Niagara.  So  being  alone, 
with  "  Charles  Anchester  "  in  our  pocket — 
always  have  a  good  opera-glass  with  you  for 
Niagara,  and  a  friend  whom  you  enjoy  or  a 
book  that  you  like — Berger's  delightful  half- 
story  of  Mendelssohn,  we  take  the  horse-car 
for  the  lower  Suspension  bridge,  two  miles 
down,  cross  to  Canada  again,  go  down  the 
inclined  railway,  and  are  again  on  the  long 
boardwalk  just  above  the  level  of  the  Whirl- 
pool Rapids,  as  they  sweep,  pitching  and 
plunging  blindly  onward,  in  their  mad  way 
through  the  narrow  gorge,  with  a  current  of 
nearly  thirty  miles  an  hour.  The  precipi- 
tous walls  of  rock  lift  themselves  above  you 
on  either  side  to  a  height  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  and  the  depth  of  the  gorge 
below  the  water  surface  is  probably  much 
greater  than  its  height  above  it.  If  the  after- 
noon were  all  day  long  it  would  be  the 
better  for  it. 

Here  with  "  Seraphael "  of  the  story,  by 
the  side  of  this  rushing  tide,  we  linger  under 
the  spell  of  its  rare  enchantment  until  the 
shadows  fall,  and  the  hour  for  evening  ser- 
vice is  come  in  the  little  English  church  in 
the  village  above.  The  old  ritual  is  very 
familiar,  though  in  one  of  the  prayers,  in- 
stead of  being  the  President  of  the  United 
States  who  is  named,  it  is  "  the  Queen,  the 
P)rince  of  Wales,  and  the  Royal  family." 
They  sing  "Pilgrims  of  the  Night"  to  a 
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familiar  home  tune,  but  not  the  one  we  like 
best  for  this  beautiful  hymn  of  Faber's. 
The  service  is  ended,  it  is  nearly  dark,  and 
we  find  our  way  again  by  the  river  walk  to 
the  bridge  and  the  American  side. 

Our  last  view  of  the  Falls  is  late  on  Mon- 
day afternoon,  from  the  west  porch  of  the 
inclined  railway  building  in  Prospect  Park. 
Here  the  three  cataracts  are  merged  into 
one,  the  alignment  being  almost  perfect. 
As  they  stand  forth  in  the  sunlight — pure 
white  and  this  heavenly  Niagara  green — all 
sense  of  sound  and  motion  are  gradually 
lost.  It  is  as  if  a  deaf  man  were  looking,  in 
a  waking  dream,  into  the  very  secret  places 
of  the  Almighty,  the  realm  of  perfect  beauty. 
And  we  turn  slowly  away  at  last  with  a  heart 
tenderly  grateful  to  God  for  all  that  we  have 
been  permitted  here  to  see  and  enjoy,  and 
especially  for  the  unspeakable  gift  of  Memory 
which  makes  this  wondrous  picture  ours  for- 
evermore. 

Who  that  thoroughly  enjoys  this  match- 
less wonder  of  all  the  world  can  tell  the 
gladness  he  feels  to  be  again  *'at  Niagara?" 
Although  there  is  so  much  that  is  sublime 
and  glorious  beyond  the  power  of  tongue  to 
tell  or  heart  to  feel,  there  is  also  that  which 
does  us  good  still  more — making  summer 
days  spent  here  worth  weeks  elsewhere — so 
much  that  is  cool  and  clean,  and  fresh  and 
pure,  and  lovely  beyond  all  things  else 
almost — ^while  in  the  volume  of  its  How, 
utterly  measureless,  is  imaged  the  very  love 
of  God  himself.  If  to-day  we  can  have  a 
thing  so  good,  what  may  we  not  dream  of 
and  hope  for  in  the  untried  To-morrow? 

The  weather  has  been  superb^bright  sun, 
not  too  warm,  clear  sky,  and  at  night  the 
moon  at  the  full.  And  all  the  time  the 
water  running.  Reader!  if  you  have  not 
yet  learned  it,  may  you  soon  ^ee  and  know 
the  blessedness  of  Niagara.  And  if  there  is 
any  other  place  in  the  wide  world  to  match 
Niagara,  may  we  not  die  until  our  eyes  have 
looked  upon  it.  j.  p.  m. 


HOLIDAY  PROCLAIMED. 


BY  a  proclamation  issued  July  20th,  Pres- 
ident Harrison  calls  for  the  observance 
of  October  21st  this  year,  as  the  400th  anni- 
versary of  Columbus'  great  discovery.  He 
directs  attention  to  the  importance  of  this 
holiday,  and  emphasizes  the  part  which  the 
schools  should  take  in  the  demonstration. 
The  proclamation  is  more  than  a  merely 
formal  announcement.  It  is  a  compact 
statement  of  the  vital  meaning  of  Discov-  | 


erery  Day,  marked  by  that  grace  of  style 
which  is  noteworthy  in  all  of  the  President's 
papers  and  addresses.  One  suggestion  he 
might  have  included,  if  Dr.  Northrop  had 
been  at  his  elbow  when  writing  it,  namely,, 
the  planting  of  Columbus  trees,  to  com» 
memorate  the  day.  Look  up  the  trees  you* 
mean  to  plant,  and  the  places  where  they  can* 
probably  grow  undisturbed  for  a  hundred, 
years — let  them  be  fine  specimens  of  long- 
lived  trees — ^and  then  plant  on  Columbus  day^ 
Men  unborn  will  regard  them  with  interest 
and  pride.  The  following  is  the  proclamation : 

By  the  Prendent  of  the    United  States  of 
America,    A  Proclamation, 

Whereas ^  by  a  joint  resolution,  approved  June 
29,  1892,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Senate  and. 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  m  Congress  assembled,  "  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  issue  a  proclamation  recommending 
to  the  people  the  observance  in  all  their  locali- 
ties of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  or 
America,  on  the  21st  day  of  October,  1892,  by 
public  demonstration  and  by  suitable  exercises 
m  their  schools  and  other  places  "of  assembly  ;** 

Now,  therefore,  1,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  aforesaid  joint  resolution,  do  hereby 
appoint  Friday,  October  21,  1892,  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Co- 
lumbus, as  a  general  holiday  for  the  people  oF 
the  United  States.    On  that  day  let  the  people, 
so  far  as  possible,  cease  from  toil  and  devote 
themselves  to  such  exercises  as  may  best  express, 
honor  to  the  discoverer  and  their  appreciation 
of  the  great  achievements  of  the  four  completed 
centuries  of  American  life. 

Columbus  stood  in  his  age  as  the  pioneer  of 
progress  and  enlightenment.  The  system  of 
universal  education  is  in  our  age  the  most 
prominent  and  salutary  feature  of  the  spirit  61' 
enlightenment,  and  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate 
that  the  schools  be  maae  by  the  people  the 
centre  of  the  day's  demonstration.  Let  the 
national  flag  float  over  every  school  house  in  the 
country,  and  the  exercises  be  such  as  shall  im- 
press upon  our  youth  the  patriotic  duties  of 
American  citizenship. 

In  the  churches  and  in  other  places  of  as- 
sembly of  the  people  let  there  be  expressions  of 
gratitude  to  Divine  Providence  for  the  devout 
uiith  of  the  discoverer  and  for  the  Divine  care 
and  guidance  which  has  directed  our  history  and 
so  abundantly  blessed  our  people. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States- 
to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  21st  day 
of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety*  two,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred, 
and  seventeenth. 

Benjamin  Harrison. 

By  the  President, 
John  W.  Foster,  Secretary  of  State. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


GRSAT  MEETING  AT  SARATOGA.    ADDRESS  BY 
PRESIDENT  HARRISON,  ETC. 


THERE  is  no  place  in  America  where  the 
National  Educational  Association  is 
more  comfortably  at  home  than  at  Saratoga 
Springs.  It  was  our  good  fortune,  in  com« 
pany  with  two  of  our  Pennsylvania  Normal 
School  principals,  Dr.  Theo.  B.  Noss  and 
Dr.  A.  E.  Maltby,  on  the  way  down  from 
Niagara  Falls,  via  Schenectady^  to  reach  this 
famed  summer  resort  early  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, in  season  for  the  reception  and  address 
of  President  Harrison.  On  the  veranda  of 
Congress  Hall  the  first  persons  met  from  the 
Keystone  State  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  N.  C. 
SchaefTer,  who  informed  us  that  they  were 
waiting  for  the  President  to  come  by,  the 
first  knowledge  we  had  that  he  was  ex- 
pected, and  of  course  we  waited  also. 
Very  soon  the  music  of  band  announced  his 
approach,  and  the  local  military  escort  came 
in  sight,  the  gfiard  of  honor.  The  carriage 
of  the  President  stopped  within  a  few  yards 
of  where  we  stood,  and  alighting,  the  distin- 
guished party  pa»ed  up  the  steps  into  the 
hotel,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  that  oc- 
cupied the  spacious  sidewalk  and  the  broad 
veranda.  It  was  an  impressive  spectacle, 
thb  informal  reception  of  a  Chief  Magis- 
trate who  has  shown  himself  worthy  to  be 
the  head  of  a  great  nation. 

After  breakfast  at  Congress  Hall,  which 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  the  President  at  9:45 
was  escorted  to  Congress  Spring  Park,  near 
by,  where  the  members  of  the  Association 
and  others  had  assembled.  Hearty  cheers 
and  music  greeted  him  as  he  passed  through 
the  grounds  to  a  gayly  decorated  platform 
on  the  west  side  of  the  park.  The  opening 
prayer  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  L.  H. 
Augier,  of  Boston.  Dr.  E.  H.  Cook,  the 
president  of  the  National  Association,  then 
spoke  as  follows : 

President  Harrison:  In  the  sea  of  upturned 
£ices  before  you,  you  behold  representatives  of 
more  than  300,000  men  and  women,  whose 
hearts  and  minds  are  earnestly  and  thoroughly 
engaged  in  carrying  on  the  great  warfare 
against  ignorance.  They  are  men  and  women 
TOO  are  to  mould  the  character  and  prepare 
the  citizens  of  our  future  Republic.  What  shall 
be  the  character  and  citizenship  of  the  Republic 
a  quarter  of  a  century  hence  will  depend  chiefly 
upon  the  work  they  are  doing  to-day  in  country, 
hamlet,  village,  town  and  city.  It  vrill  be  an 
inspiration  to  these  men  and  women  for  me  to 
repeat  the  words  which  were  so  deeply  im- 


pressed upon  my  own  mind  a  few  days  since  in 
Washington,  when  you  said  that  the  hope  of  the 
Nation,  in  fact  the  hope  of  everything  in  the 
future  of  our  great  country,  depends  upon  the 
proper  education  of  the  youth.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure,  sir,  to  welcome  you  in  behalf  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  and  to  pre- 
sent to  you  and  to  this  audience  the  Hon.  A.  S. 
Draper,  ex-State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  New  York,  whom  I  have  invited  to 
speak  more  fully  of  our  high  appreciation  of  this- 
recognition  of  the  work  of  education  by  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Nation. 

Andrew  S.  Draper,  who  had  been  chosen 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  formally  to  wel- 
come the  President,  spoke  as  follows: 

President  Harrison :  The  most  unmistakable 
proof  of  the  sincere  and  cordial  welcome  to  the- 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation will  not  be  found  in  any  poor  words  whicb 
I  may  utter,  but  rather  in  the  radiance  of  this 
scene,  in  this  charming  place,  upon  this  glorious- 
July  morning.  The  happy  faces,  the  cheery 
words  of  the  great  throng,  announce  dieir  wel- 
come and  assure  you  of  respect  more  earnestly 
and  eloquently  than  can  be  expressed  in  words. 
We  are  here  from  every  part  of  our  great 
country.  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,, 
the  fair  and  sunny  South,  the  old  Northwest^ 
the  newer  States  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and 
even  those  beyond  the  Rockies,  are  all  repre- 
sented here.  We  have  also  some  friends  from 
the  Queen's  Dominions  beyond  the  St.  Law^ 
rence,  who  adjure  me  that  I  shall  not  exclude 
them  from  the  word  of  cheer  and  respect  to  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  limit  upon  the  membership  of 
this  Association  save  one.  The  only  condition 
of  eligibility  is  that  the  members  shall  be  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  education.  The  col- 
leges and  universities,  secondary  schools, 
normal  schools,  the  great  public  elementary 
school  system  of  the  country,  private  schools, 
publishers  of  educational  books  and  periodicals, 
are  all  largely  represented  here.  We  differ 
about  politics  and  relif^ion  and  all  other  matters 
of  preference  and  opinion.  Indeed,  we  never 
fail  to  embrace  the  slightest  opportunity  for 
differing  in  opinion  (laughter),  out  upon  tw<^ 
points  we  are  thoroughly  and  entirely  united. 
We  believe  that  in  the  safety  of  American 
citizenship  the  security  of  this  great  Republic 
lies — in  putting  a  sound  elementary  education 
within  the  easy  reach  of  every  home  in  the  land, 
and  in  making  more  liberal  learning  accessible 
to  all  who  may  acquire  the  taste  and  have  the 
ambition  to  lay  hold  upon  it,  and  we  are  loyal 
and  patriotic  citizens.  We  know  history,  we 
recall  the  cost,  and  therefore  we  appreciate 
the  value  of  our  distinguishing  American  in- 
stitutions, and  so  we  uncover  in  the  presence 
of  that  flag,  and  we  look  upon  the  chief  mag- 
istracy of  the  Republic  with  respectful  venera- 
tion.   (Applause.) 

This  is  not  quite  all  we  would  say :  I  am  not 
fully  and  faithfully  representing  the  sentiments 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  if  I  saf 
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no  more.  Our  greeting  is  not  purely  perfunc- 
tory and  it  is  not  alone  official.  We  are  likely 
to  separate  on  the  tariff,  but  not  in  our  esteem 
for  the  head  of  an  American  home,  who  always 
governs  his  children,  but  is  always  governed  by 
his  grandchildren  ;  for  the  lawyer  at  Indianap- 
olis ;  for  the  gallant  soldier  of  the  Union  Army ; 
for  the  Senator  from  Indiana;  for  the  man 
who  has  exemplified  the  best  qualities  of  Amer- 
ican citiienship  in  the  most  exalted  political 
and  official  station  in  the  world.  (Applause.) 
We  know  the  occasion  of  your  journey  to  the 
mountains.  Consider  us  not  obtrusive  if  we 
say  that  the  prayer  of  this  great  Association,  as 
of  all  good  citizens,  is  that  your  mission  of  love 
may  be  abundantly  successful,  and  that  the 
woods  and  waters,  and  the  bracing  air,  of  the 
Adirondacks  may  give  health  to  your  home* 
and  bring  joy  to  your  heart.  (Applause.)  We 
count  ourselves  fortunate  that  this  journey 
has  by  chance  given  us  the  benefit  of  your 
presence. 

Your  sentiments  and  your  felicitous  powers 
of  expression  have  frequently  commanded  the 
approval  of  all  citizens  and  promoted  the  honor 
of  the  American  name  around  the  world.  You 
have  frequently  taken  occasion  to  show  your 
interest  in  the  good  cause  of  education,  and  to 
utter  expressions  which  have  carried  counsel 
and  cheer  to  all  enlisted  in  its  advancement. 
We  will  wait  upon  your  words,  and  then  we 
shall  all  be  glad  to  pass  along  and  shake  your 
hand  and  say  a  word  of  cheer.  This  over,  we 
will  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  which  prompted 
you  to  stop  at  our  meeting,  and  then  say  God- 
speed on  your  journey,  in  the  hope  that  we  have 
cast  no  additional  burden  upon  you,  but  that 
new  courage,  added  to  wisaom  and  greater 
strength  for  wisely^meeting  the  responsibilities 
of  your  great  station,  may  flow  from  your  call 
upon  the  National  Educational  Association. 
(Applause.) 

THX   president's  ADDRESS. 

When  the  President  rose  to  speak  be  was 
received  with  hearty  applause,  and  after 
quiet  had  been  restored  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr,  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  If  it 
is  *'  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,**  this 
is  a  blessed  audience  (laughter  and  applause); 
for  I  dp  not  know  any  class  of  our  people  who 

five  so  largely  in  excess  of  their  receipts 
laughter)  as  instructors  of  the  young,  and  es- 
pecially female  teachers.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  stand  for  a  few  moments  in  your 
presence,  and  to  receive  this  cordial  expression 
of  your  respect  and  interest.  It  is  quite  as  ap- 
propriate, 1  think,  that  the  Ptesident  of  the 
United  States  should  review  the  teachers  of  the 
land  as  that  he  should  review  its  Array  or 
its  militia.  (Applause.)  For,  after  all,  the 
stren|;th  and  defence  of  our  institutions,  not 
only  m  peace,  but  in  war.  are  to  be  found  in  the 
young  of  the  land,  who  have  received  from  the 
lips  of  patriotic  teachers  the  story  of  the  sacri- 
^ce  which  our  fathers  made  to  establish  our 
civil  institutions,  and  which  their  sons  have  re- 
peated on  hundreds  of  battlefields.    The  or- 


ganized Army  of  the  United  States,  if  we  in- 
clude the  militia  of  the  States,  is  of  insignificant 
proportions  when  put  in  contrast  with  the  armies 
of  the  other  great  Powers  of  the  world.  Our 
strength  is  not  in  these ;  it  is  in  chat  great  re* 
serve  to  be  found  in  the  instructed  youth  of  oiir 
land,  who  come  to  its  defence  in  time  of  peril. 
(Applause.)  It  is  not  the  brawlers,  it  is  not 
the  frequenters  of  the  tavern,  of  whom  oar 
Army  must  be  made  if.  any  emergency  of  war 
again  confronts  us. 

I  recall  a  battle  scene.  The  line  was  advanc- 
ing against  ^he  entrenched  enemy ;  from  behind 
strong  parapets  eieht  double-shotted  g^ns  hurled 
their  missiles  of  death  into  the  advancing  line; 
there  was  a  pause  that  threatened  an  instant 
retreat,  when  a  stripling  soldier,  a  mother's  boy, 
stepped  to  the  front,  with  his  cap  in  the  air,  and 
cheered  the  line  on  to  victory.  (Great  ap- 
plause.) The  instinct  of  patriotism,  or  moral 
courage,  was  triumphant  over  mere  physical 
daring  in  that  hour,  and  it  always  will  be. 

It  is  not  simply  to  give  that  power  that  comes 
from  education,  but  to  give  it  safe  direction, 
that  schools  are  established.  He  is  not  a  bene- 
factor of  his  race  who  develops  undirected  or 
misdirected  power.  Therefore  we  must  insist 
that  in  all  our  schools  the  morality  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  shall  be  instilled,  that  lessons 
of  due  subordination  to  authority  shall  be  taught 
The  family  and  the  school  are  the  beginning  of 
the  fundamental  element  of  good  citizenship 
and  obedience  to  law;  a  respectful  deference  to 
public  authority;  a  self-sacrificing  purpose  to 
stand  by  established  and  orderly  administration 
of  the  Government.  I  rejoice  in  nothing  more 
than  in  this  movement,  recently  so  prominently 
developed,  of  placing  the  starry  banner  above 
every  school-house.    (Applause.) 

I  have  been  charged  with  too  sentimental  an 
appreciation  of  the  flag.  I  will  not  enter  upon 
any  defense.  God  pity  the  American  citizen 
who  does  not  love  it,  who  does  not  see  in  it  the 
story  of  our  great  free  institutions  and  the  hope 
of  the  home  as  well  as  of  the  Nation  (long-con- 
tinued applause),  and  I  think,  notwithstanding 
perhaps  a  little  too  much  tendency  to  rote  in 
our  public  schools,  that  it  is  still  true  that  our 
teachers,  and  especially  the  women  (laughter), 
sire  not  without  sentiment. 

I  am  not  here  to  instruct  this  convention  of 
instructors.  ^Laughter.)  As  I  have  just  inti- 
mated, it  has  seemed  to  me  that  we  are  taking 
on  in  education  some  of  the  developments 
which  characterize  the  mechanic  arts.  No  work- 
man produces  a  finished  product.  He  gives  it  a 
little  touch,  and  passes  it  on  to  some  one  else. 
I  sometimes  regretfully  recall  the  days  when 
the  teacher  left  his  strong  impress  upon  the 
pupil  (laughter)  by  reason  of  long  years  of  per- 
sonal intercourse  and  instruction  (laughter), 
and  universities  where  the  professor  knew  the 
members  of  his  class  (laughter),  and  could  de- 
tect the  fraud  when  a  dummy  was  substituted. 
(Laughter.) 

Now  we  have  the  little  one  for  a  few  months 
in  the  kindergarten ;  then  pass  him  on  to  the 
primary,  and  the  graded  system  catches  him, 
much  as  a  moving  belt  in  a  machine  shop,  and 
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it  carries  him  on  until  he  is  dumped  firom  one 
of  these  great  universities  as  a  "finished  pro- 
duct." (Laughter  and  applause.)  Perhaps  the 
work  is  so  ku'ge,  and  the  demand  for  economy 
so  great,  that  this  system  is  inevitable.  Perhaps 
it  throws  the  pupil  somewhat  more  upon  him- 
self, and  out  of  tnis  there  may  come  some  ad- 
vantage. But  without  discussing  the  relative 
merits  of  the  old  way  and  the  new,  let  us  thank 
-God  that  this  great  army  of  instructors,  rein- 
forced by  the  great  body  of  our  citizens,  is 
marching  on  to  reach  that  great  result  when 
there  shall  not  be  found  an  adult  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  is  not  possessed  of  an  ele- 
mentary education.    (Great  applause.) 

There  is  a  just  mean,  I  think,  between  a  sys- 
tem of  intellectual  competition  which  destroys 
the  body  and  a  system  of  physical  training  that 
eliminates  the  mind.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
Perhaps  the  stress  is  applied  too  early  to  our 
little  ones.  I  throw  out  tnis  word  of  caution  to 
our  good  lady  friends  here  who  have  them  in 
<harge.  Some  years  ago,  I  was  passing  down 
A  street  in  Indianapolis  from  my  residence  to 
my  office,  and  on  the  way  there  was  one  of  our 
public  schools.  The  children  were  just  gather- 
ug  in  the  morning.  As  I  came  near  the 
corner,  two  sweet  little  girls,  evidently  chums, 
approached  from  different  directions  and,  meet- 
ing at  the  crossing,  soon  had  their  heads  close 
together,  but  not  so  close  but  that  I  caught  the 
-conversation.  One  said  to  the  other :  "  Oh,  I 
had  such  an  awful  dream  last  night.*' 

Her  sympathizing  little  fellow  put  her  head 
stiU  closer  and  said  :  "  What  was  it  ?" 

"Oh,"  said  the  trembling  little  one,  "I 
dreamed  I  did  not/o^j."     (laughter.) 

It  is  safer  for  such  little  ones  to  dream,  as  in 
my  careless  country  boyhood  I  was  wont  to  do, 
about  bears.    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

But  I  have  already  in  this  desultory  way 
talked  too  lon^.  (Cries  of  "  Go  on.**  "  Go  on  !**) 
That  is  very  kind.  I  see  that  motto  everywhere 
about  me.  It  is  inscribed  over  every  door  in 
that  public  institution  where  I  live.  (Long  con- 
tinued laughter.)  There  are  some  proverbs  or 
sayings  that  we  use  without  any  adequate  ap- 
l>reciation  of  what  they  mean.  I  never  knew 
what  the  old  story  of  the  last  straw  and  the 
earners  back  meant  until  I  was  called  to  exer- 
•dse  the  office  of  President,  and  you  will  never 
know  until  you  have  that  experience.  (Laugh- 
ter and  applause.) 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  express  a  sincere 
personal  interest  in,  and  to  commend,  with 
whatever  official  sanction  I  can  give  it,  the 
great  work  in  which  you  are  engaged.  I 
sympathize  with  it,  not  only  because  I  see  in  it 
the  safety  of  our  country,  but  what  is  more,  per- 
haps what  is  the  same  thing,  the  safety  of 
society.  I  sympathize  with  it  and  appreciate  it 
because  I  love  children.  If  you  did  not  under- 
stand me  to  present  a  plea  of  guilty  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  Colonel  Draper,  I  desire  to  do  so 
now.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  I  hope  all  of 
you  may  return  to  your  homes  and  work  with  a 
new  sense  of,  and  interest  in  and  consecration 
to  it.  There  is  none  other  like  it.  It  has  the 
power  of  multiplication.    It  has  an  element  of 


life  that  no  other  work  hsis.  It  is  eternal.  It 
has  that  communicating  touch  of  intelligence, 
morality  and  patriotism  which  runs  from  one  to 
another,  and  which  goes  into  the  elements  of 
character  that  come  to  it  from  the  skies.  If 
not  crowns  of  wealth,  if  not  the  luxury  and  ease 
of  great  fortune  are  yours,  yours  will  be  a  more 
enduring  crown  if  it  can  be  said  of  you  that  in 
every  touch  upon  the  life  of  the  young  you  have 
lifted  it  up. 

That  your  meeting  here  in  this  delightful 
place  may  be  accompanied  by  every  incident 
of  pleasure  and  profit,  and  that  you  may  find  in 
it  a  fresh  inspiration  and  dedication  to  your 
work,  is  the  wish  I  leave  with  you.  (Loud  and 
long  continued  applause.) 

The  first  session  of  the  thirty-second  an- 
nual convention  of  the  N.  E.  Association 
was  held  at  2.3c  p.  m.,  in  the  same  park. 
Addresses  of  welcome  to  Saratoga  were  de- 
livered by  Judge  J.  W.  Houghton,  of  Sara- 
toga; James  N.  Crooker,  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction;  and  Professor 
Melville  Dewey,  secretary  of  the  Regents  of 
the  University.  Responses  were  made  by 
Dr.  £.  H.  Cook,  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  State  Superintendent  W.  R.  Garrett, 
of  Tennessee;  Dr.  William  T,  Harris, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  others.  Dr.  Harris  also  made  an  address 
on  ''The  Outlook  of  Education  in  the 
World."  He  was  followed  by  Francis 
Bellamy,  of  Boston,  who  reviewed  "Ameri- 
canism in  the  Public  Schools." 

Our  space  does  not  permit  mention  in 
detail  of  the  full  programmes  of  the  Associ- 
ation proper,  and  of  its  various  departments, 
all  of  which  were  well  attended;  but  we 
give,  in  brief,  from  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
solutions,  a  condensed  statement  of  the 
points  made  in  their  report,  which  notes 
with  satisfaction  the  evidences  of  the  grow- 
ing public  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  the  teacher's  work ;  recognizes  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  movement  as  a  potent 
agency  in  stimulating  the  self  improvement 
of  those  whose  early  advantages  were  defi- 
cient, but« deprecates  any  attempt  to  substi- 
tute it  for  common  schools,  and  recognizes 
the  paramount  interest  of  the  free  public 
school  system ;  urges  upon  school  boards 
the  employment  only  of  trained  professional 
teachers,  and  favors  the  increase  of  normal 
and  training  schools ;  favors  the  increase  of 
chairs  of  pedagogy  and  normal  departments 
in  American  colleges;  recommends  the 
graded  schools ;  condemns  the  cramming  or 
pressure  of  students  to  permit  them  to  pass 
examinations;  favors  oral  instruction  in 
elementary  sciences ;  favors  the  teaching  of 
free  hand  drawing,  manual  of  arts  and  phy- 
sical culture;    renews  its  endorsement  of 
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kindergartens ;  approves  the  practical  re- 
sult of  the  conference  of  college  presidents 
and  academic  and  high  school  principals 
in  raising  the  standard  requirements  for 
college  admission;  recognizes  the  import- 
ance of  moral  training  in  public  schools ; 
rejoices  at  the  educational  outlook  in  the 
New  South,  where  the  prejudice  against  the 
public  schools  has  given  way  to  sound  judg- 
ment, whereby  the  black  man  has  already 
blotted  out  a  fair  per  cent,  of  the  illiteracy ; 
favors  educational  representation  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition;  thanks  Saratoga 
Springs  for  having  for  the  fourth  time,  with 
extraordinary  hospitality  and  incomparable 
preparation,  entertained  this  Association ; 
thanks  the  transportation  companies  and 
hotels  for  courtesies  extended,  and  President 
Cook  and  the  officers  of  the  Association  for 
their  efficient  services.  These  clauses  also 
were  among  those  adopted  : 

The  importance  of  condensing  and  coordi- 
vating  the  work  of  our  graded  school  system 
has  been  widely  recognized  of  late,  and,  in  the 
judgment  of  this  Association,  should  receive 
further  attention.  Without  cram  or  pressure, 
each  year  of  a  pupil's  life  should  yield  the 
largest  possible  progress  and  the  most  fruitful 
results.  This  Association  commends  the  effort 
to  enrich  the  course  of  stud]^  in  the  grammar 
school  by  incorporating  into  it  oral  instruction 
in  elementary  science,  literature  and  hygiene, 
by  the  elimination  of  work  in  arithmetic  and 
grammar  which  is  too  difficult  or  too  technical 
tor  pupils  in  the  lower  ^des,  and  by  so  corre- 
lating the  instruction  m  the  different  subjects 
that  the  work  of  the  school  shall  blend  into  a 
vital  unity. 

The  American  public  school  is  distinctively 
the  product  of  American  soil.  It  is  not  a  copy 
or  outgrowth  of  anv  foreign  system  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  adapted  to  American  needs,  and 
this  Association  cordially  commends  whatever 
will  make  this  adaptation  more  complete. 
Any  school,  or  svstem  of  schools,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  failure  in  one  great  essential,  if 
pupils  are  not  loyally  taught  the  great  lessons 
of  patriotism  and  good  citizenship.  Definite 
provision  should  be  made  for  this  work  in  our 
courses  of  study,  and  its  faithful  performance 
should  be  required  of  every  teacher.  We 
recommend  that  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  of  this  Association, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be, 

1.  To  make  a  careful  study  of  the  various 
methods  and  plans  adopted  by  educators,  both 
in  America  and  abroad,  which  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  developing  the  patriotic  spirit ;  and, 

2.  To  report  a  recommendation  as  to  the  best 
methods  which  educators  may  employ  to  bring 
about  a  progressive  and  uniform  system  of  pat- 
riotic education  in  our  public  schools. 

Your  committee  reports  with  pleasure  that 
Arbor  Day  is  now  observed  in  accordance  with 
legislative  act  or  annual  public  proclamation  in 


forty  States  and  Territories.  We  recommend 
that  its  observance  be  universal,  that  village  and 
district  improvement  associations  be  formed, 
that  memorial  trees  be  planted,  and  that  all  ap- 
propriate means  be  employed  to  inspire  in  pup- 
ils and  parents  the  love  of  beauty  and  a  desire 
for  home  and  landscape  adornment. 

Together  with  the  foregoing  statement,  your 
committee  offer  for  your  consideration  thefol' 
lowing  special  resolution :  That  His  Excellency, 
Benjamm  Harrison.  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  hereby  tendered,  by  a  rising  vote,  our 
hearty  thanks  for  his  admirable  address,  replete 
with  wholesome  and  inspiring  thought,  clothed 
in  rich  diction,  and  that  he  may  be  assured  that 
his  words  of  wisdom  will  become  vital  forces  inr 
every  school  represented  in  this  great  convene 
tion. 


GOOD  ENGLISH. 


THE  tendency  of  the  English  language  is- 
to  directness  and  brevity.  This  comes 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  in  it,  which  hid 
few  synonyms  and  was  therefore  obliged  ta 
''call  a  spade  a  spade"  because  it  had  no 
other  name  for  the  implement,  and  so  of  all 
other  common  nouns.  The  perversion  of 
its  simplicity  and  homely  strength  corner 
from  would-be  humorists,  who  give  us  hum* 
orous  paragraphs  with  the  humor  left  out, 
and  verbal  inflation  in  its  place,  and  from 
fledgling  reporters  for  the  daily  press,  who 
find  trouble  in  bridging  the  gap  between 
their  ideas  and  available  language  in  which 
to  express  them,  and  some  wonderful  speci- 
mens of  inflated  style  are  often  the  result; 
not  always  as  unfortunate,  however,  in  geC- 
ing  up  into  the  clouds  and  down  again  as 
the  young  advocate  who  made  his  maiden 
speech  as  assistant  to  the  prosecuting  attor^ 
ney  in  trying  a  man  for  beating  his  wife, 
who  broke  her  nose,  dislocated  her  shoulder,, 
ahd  made  her  black  and  blue  generally. 
The  character  of  the  injuries  inflamed  the 
young  orator's  imagination,  and  he  en* 
deavored  to  impress  his  own  estimate  of 
their  enormity  upon  the  minds  of  the  jury.. 
With  flushed  face  and  excited  manner  he  as- 
sured the  jury  that  the  conduct  of  the  pris- 
oner was  ''unkind,  harsh,  brutal,  fiendish, 
atrocious,  diabolical!  Yes,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  it  was — it  was — improper!'*  A 
style  limited  to  Saxon  roots  would  of  course 
be  rugged,  strong,  forcible;  but  it  would  be 
impoverished  in  comparison  with  a  style 
which  also  drew  largely  upon  the  vast  re- 
sources which  our  English  of  to-day  has  ab- 
sorbed and  assimilated  from  almost  all  other 
languages  living  and  dead,  and  which  makes 
it  the  master  language  of  the  world.  The 
contrast  is  very  great :  some  of  Whittier*s 
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.lines,  hot  with  indignation,  ring  like  rifle 
shots,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  Gibbon's 
style  in  his  **  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,"  elaborate  and  full,  but  not  feeble, 
:  moves  grandly  forward  like  the  stately 
march  of  magnificent  music.  From  the  lips 
of  a  really  good  reader  it  has  all  the  charm 
•of  literature  and  music  combined. 

Daniel  Webster's  address  at  the  laying  of 
the  comer-stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
)^ment  closed  as  follows:  "  Let  it  rise  until 
it  meet 'the  sun  in  his  coming:  let  his  ear- 
liest rays  gild  it  and  parting  day  linger  and 
play  on  its  summit."  Was  ever  a  complex 
idea  more  simply  yet  comprehensively  and 
completely  expressed  than  this?  Echoing 
the  admonition  of  a  writer  copied  into  a 
late  number  of  The  Jaumdly  to  cultivate 
a  pure  and  correct  style  and  avoid  the 
slangy  and  meretricious  in  expression,  we 
may  say  what  has  been  said  a  thousand 
times  before.  Study  the  best  models;  the 
Bible,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Addison,  Ma- 
caulay,  De  Quincey  abroad,  and  the  best 
American  writers  and  speakers.  When  you 
have  done  this  to  gather  light  and  insight 
-and  inspiration  to  ^ide  and  help  you« 
•don't  attempt  to  imitate  anybody.  They 
will  give  you  food  for  thought,  and  light 
4Uid  insight  in  expressing  it;  but  do  your 
own  thinking  and  writing  independent  of 
their  example.  Your  style  as  a  writer  will 
'be  the  reflex  of  your  thought.  If  your  ideas 
happen  to  lie  in  your  head  like  the  cross- 
timbers  in  Texas  it  may  perplex  ^ou  and 
make  you  sweat  to  get  them  straightened 
•out  into  clear,  intelligible  English.  If  you 
think  clearly  you  will  naturally  express 
yourself  with  clearness. 

Strange  to  say,  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
^f  the  English  language  was  an  exile  to  our 
shores  who  could  not  pronounce  it  correctly, 
having  never  heard  it  spoken  during  the  five 
years  devoted  to  its  study  in  prison,  with 
only  the  Bible,  Shakespeare  and  a  Diction- 
ary to  help  him — the  great  Hungarian  ora- 
tor, Louis  Kossuth,  who  will  always  be  re- 
membered by  those  who  heard  him  as  a 
marvel  of  inspired  oratory.  Before  he  came 
among  us  the  English  language  was  known 
to  be  one  of  great  strength  and  vigor  and 
force,  but  in  his  hands  it  developed  a  won- 
•derful  flexibility  and  gracefulness  as  well  as 
nervous  strength  that  it  had  not  before  been 
supposed  to  possess,  and  this  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  his  speeches  were  pre- 
iwred  amidst  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of 
travel,  by  thinking  them  out  in  his  own  lan- 
.gnage  and  translating  them  into  English  as 
iie  went  along;  and  now  that  the  glamour 


of  his  presence  has  passed  away,  his  speeches 
in  cold  print  may  be  profitably  studied  by 
all  who  would  understand  the  full  capa- 
bilities and  resources  of  the  language.  As 
an  educational  agency,  a  volume  of  Kos- 
suth's speeches  should  be  found  in  every 
school.  Normal  School,  or  Teachers'  Li- 
brary in  the  State,  as  a  book  to  be  studied  by 
all  who  desire  to  read  the  language  at  its 
best.  As  an  illustration  of  the  majesty  of 
the  man  in  his  personality :  When  he  was  re- 
ceived in  the  House  of  Representatives 
standing  in  the  area  in  front  of  the  Speaker's 
desk  before  replying  to  the  Speaker's  ad- 
dress he  acknowledged  it  by  a  bow  so  pro- 
found that  in  a  less  dignified  man  it  would 
have  seemed  almost  servile,  yet  as  described 
by  one  who  was  present  it  seemed  to  the 
spectators  ''like  the  obeisance  of  an  em- 
pire." His  oratory  was  more  than  mag- 
netic, and  melted  hard-headed,  gray-headed 
old  lawyers  to  tears  with  a  word  and  a  tone 
as  readily  as  the  youngest  and  most  impres- 
sionable in  his  audiences.  We  would  sug- 
gest to  students  of  to-day  to  read  him  and 
profit  by  the  reading. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Bedford. — Supt.  Potts:  School  work  is 
pushing  forward  as  never  before.  Broad  town- 
ship increases  the  pay  from  $45  to  |5o,  and 
ados  one  month  to  the  school  term.  Everett 
puts  the  term  to  nine  months.  Hyndman  in- 
creases the  pay  from  |6o  to  %^o ;  Londonderry, 
from  I30  to  I35  ;  New  Enterprise,  from  $40  to 
$50;  New  Paris,  from  $30  to  $50;  Woodbury 
township,  from  $30  to  $35.  There  will,  I  think, 
be  not  one  district  that  will  not  increase  the 
pay.  At  this  time  seven  districts  have  voted  a 
longer  term.  New  school-houses  are  being 
built  in  St.  Clair  East,  Juniata,  Londonderry, 
Harrison,  Napier  (two),  Providence  East,  and 
Woodbury. 

Berks. — Supt.  Zechman :  The  following  dis- 
tricts have  adopted  the  free  text-book  system  : 
Heidelberg,  Maxatawney,  Union,  Tilden, 
Upper  Bern,  Bethel,  Rockland,  Jefferson, 
Douglas»  and  Robeson.  From  reports  received 
up  to  date  every  district  has  increased  teachers* 
salaries.  The  following  have  increased  len^^th 
of  term  (reports  not  all  in) :  Union,  Amity, 
Lower  Alsace,  Fleetwood,  Topton,  Boyertown, 
Bernville,  and  Womelsdorf. 

Blair.— Supt.  Wertz:  The  Hollidaysburg 
schools,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  J.  A. 
Stewart,  closed  successfuUv.  The  commence- 
ment exercises  were  held  June  7th,  when 
diplomas  were  awarded  to  the  graduating  class, 
consisting  of  ten  youn^  ladies. 

Chester. — Supt.  Walton :  The  valuable  re- 
sults following  our  effort  to  place  a  local  educa- 
tional monthly  gratuitously  in  the  hands  of 
every  school  director  in  the  county  are  patent 
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to  every  observer,  especially  in  the  districts  that 
needed  it  most.  East  Marlboro  and  West  Sads- 
bury  have  decided  to  furnish  all  the  text-books' 
free  of  cost  to  the  pupils.  This  leaves  only 
fifteen  schools  out  of  400  that  are  not  thus  fur- 
nished with  all  the  text  books.  Terms  are 
being  lengthened,  and  salaries  raised  quite 
generally  in  the  better  districts.  Strange  to  say, 
diose  that  need  it  least  are,  as  a  rule,  going  to 
reap  the  richest  results  from  the  extra  State  ap- 
propriation. The  graded  course  of  study  only 
needs  a  more  generous  support  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers,  to  become  a  leading  feature  in  the 
county. 

Greene. — Supt.  lams:  Washington,  Cum- 
berland, Franklin  and  Aleppo  townships  are 
building  new  houses.  Our  several  Boards  have 
not  lengthened  the  terms,  but  are  getting  bet- 
ter furnishings  and  seeking  better  teachers  at 
wages  somewhat  advanced. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Carney:  Our  schools  were 
in  general  well  attended.  I  am  gratified  to  re- 
port the  action  of  some  of  our  Boards,  especi- 
ally those  of  MifHintown,  Patterson  and 
Thorn  psontown,  in  adding  several  months  to 
the  school  terms  with  increased  salary.  This 
is  the  proper  step  to  take  in  school  work,  and  I 
hope  other  Boards  will  do  the  same. 

Lackawanna. — Supt.  Davis :  The  four-room 
school  building  at  Clark's  Summit  is  well  under 
way ;  it  will  cost  over  $4000,  and  will  be  one  of 
the  best  in  this  part  of  the  county.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  older  pupils  in  all  parts  of  the 
township  will  be  benefited  bv  this  central  school. 

Lancaster. — Supt.  Brecht :  With  but  few  ex- 
ceptions our  districts  have  made  some  advance 
in  salary  and  length  of  term,  and  some  im- 
provements in  the  equipment  and  environ- 
ment of  the  schools  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
steps  taken  are  appreciated  by  our  school 
people  more  as  an  indication  of  what  the 
schools  may  expect  to  receive  in  the  future  than 
of  what  has  actually  been  done  for  them. 
There  is  no  reason  to  feel  discouraged  or  to  de- 
plore the  spirit  of  our  School  Boards,  if  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  change  made  was  more  of 
a  *'  lick  and  promise  **  than  an  actual  fact. 
The  progress  made  will  be  permanent  at  least, 
and  will  commend  itself  to  all  sober-minded 
people  as  an  effort  to  legislate  wisely.  The 
school  in  all  its  departments  has  been  consid- 
ered. There  has  been  no  disposition  to  select 
one  thing  and  push  it  to  an  extreme  limit,  to 
the  detriment  of  others.  As  a  result,  a  slight 
improvement  has  been  made  upon  all  sides, 
from  the  teacher's  salary  to  the  care  and  size  of 
the  school-yard.  The  purpose  has  been  to  keep 
a  proper  balance  between  the  vital  forces  and 
conditions  of  the  school,  to  lend  the  kind  of  en- 
couragement that  will  confer  the  greatest  good 
upon  the  greatest  number. 

Lawrence. — Supt.  Watson  :  The  directors 
of  Shenango  township  have  decided  to  build 
two  new  school  houses,  and  those  of  North 
Beaver,  Union,  and  Wayne,  one.  The  com- 
mencement exercises  of  Westminster  College 
and  of  Volant  and  Rose  Point  Academies, 
passed  off  very  pleasantly.  Quite  a  number  of 
graduates  from  these  institutions  will  teach  in 


our  schools  this  year,  thus  increasing  our  force 
with  better  qualified  teachers. 

Luzerne. — Supt.  Harrison:  On  the  30th  of 
May,  very  interesting  exercises  were  held  at 
Pittston,  it  being  the  day  selected  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  the  raising  of  the  American  flag* 
upon  the  High  School  building.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  citizens  assembled  on  the  grounds 
and  listened  with  marked  attention  to  eloquent 
addresses  by  Prof.  Shiel,  Supt.  Jas.  M.  Cough - 
lin,  Hon.  John  S.  Flahmerty,  and  Col.  Camp- 
bell, and  endured  with  patience  a  few  remarks 
from  the  County  Superintendent.  The,  schools 
of  the  county  are  all  closed.  The  new'  Boards 
have  organized  and  are  arranging  for  next 
year's  work.  All  indications  point  to  a  ?rand 
advance  along  all  lines.  The  system  of  free 
text-books  has  been  adopted  at  Ashley.  Sal- 
aries are  increased  at  Plymouth.  A  fine  eight- 
room  building  is  in  process  of  construction  in 
that  borough.  Sugar  Notch  borough  has  torn 
down  the  old  buildings,  and  an  elegant  brick 
structure  of  eight  rooms  will  be  the  pride  of  the 
town  in  a  few  months.  Hemlock  township  has 
decided  on  a  continuous  term  of  eight  months. 
Good  for  Hemlock  !  There  will  be  more  to  re- 
port next  month.  Summer  schools  for  teachers 
are  in  operation  at  Kingston,  Shickshinny, 
Huntington  Mills  and  New  Columbus. 

Northampton.— Supt.  Hoch :  The  semi- 
annual meeting  of  the  County  Directors*  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  flaston,  May  21st.  The 
questions  discussed  were.  Duties  of  School 
Directors,  What  Constitutes  Necessary  School 
Apparatus  and  how  Best  Secured,  School 
Houses  and  their  Surroundings,  and  the 
Grading  of  Teachers'  Salaries.  The  meeting 
was  a  very  interesting  one,  and  represented 
nearly  every  district  in  the  county.  The  new 
school  building  in  Freemansburg  was  dedi- 
cated on  Decoration  Day.  A  procession  was 
formed  at  the  town  hall,  consisting  of  pupils, 
clergymen,  speakers,  school  directors,  town 
council,  P.  O.  S.  of  A.,  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Eagle,  etc.,  headed  by  a  brass  band,  and 
marched  through  several  streets  to  the  school 
house,  where  quite  an  interesting  programme 
was  successfully  carried  out. 

Northumberland. — Supt.  Bloom:  Judging 
from  reports  received  from  different  districts  up 
to  date,  the  outlook  for  the  present  year,  in  an 
educational  sense,  is  very  encouraging.  The 
good  judgment  displayed  on  the  part  of  the  di- 
rectors, and  the  support  given  them  by  the 
patrons  generally,  in  the  use  of  the  additional 
appropriation,  is  very  commendable.  In  all  the 
rural  aistricts  heard  from  thus  far,  the  salary  of 
teachers  has  been  increased  or  term  lengthened, 
and  in  some  instances  both ;  in  some  of  the 
boroughs  also  the  salary  has  been  increased, 
particularly  in  the  primary  grades.  Many  of 
our  schools  will  be  supplied  with  Webster's  In- 
ternational Dictionaries. 

Perry. — Supt.  Aumiller:  Most  of  the  bor- 
oughs and  some  of  the  townships  have  in- 
creased the  length  of  the  school-term,  and 
there  will  be  a  general  increase  of  salary.  In  a 
few  districts  there  is  a  disposition  to  depend  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  State  appropriation  for 
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the  means  of  sustaining  the  schools,  with  no 
apparent  inclination  to  seize  this  opportunity 
for  improvement. 

Potter. — Supt.  Kies :  The  County  Teachers' 
Association  met  at  Ellisburg  during  the  month 
with  good  interest.  The  short  summer  terms 
are  closing.  Harrison  has  broken  loose  from 
the  long  continued  short  term  custom,  recently 
electing  all  teachers  for  an  eight-months  term, 
commencing  the  last  of  August.  Clara  and 
Oswego  lately  purchased  International  Diction- 
aries for  all  of  their  schools. 

Snyder. — Supt.  Hermann :  A  class  of  thir- 
teen was  graduated  from  the  Freeburg  Acad- 
emy, and  a  class  of  five  from  Mission  Institute, 
Selinsgrove.  A  number  of  our  teachers  at- 
tended the  spring  term  at  these  schools.  On 
the  i8th  July  I  expect  to  open  the  annual  four 
weeks  Normal  Scnool. 

Tioga. — Supt.  Raesly  :  International  Diction- 
aries have  been  provided  for  all  the  schools  of 
Deerfield,  Farmington  and  Jackson.  Delmar 
and  Shippen  have  decided  to  add  one  month 
to  their  annual  term,  and  to  increase  the  sal- 
aries of  their  teachers.  Other  districts  contem- 
plate doing  the  same,  and  it  is  hoped  that  for 
the  current  year  we  will  have  few  schools  to  re- 
port as  having  the  minimum  term.  Prof.  A.  F. 
Stauifer,  of  L^k  Haven,  will  succeed  Prof.  J.  B. 
Hastings  as  principal  of  the  Wellsboro*  schools. 

Bristol  Boro. — Supt.  Booz:  By  recent 
action  of  the  School  Board,  the  old  teachers, 
with  the  exception  of  two  who  resigned,  were 
re-appointed.  A  decided  advance  was  made 
in  salaries  in  some  grades.  A  class  of  seven 
graduated  from  the  High  School.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  John  K.  Wildman,  presented 
the  diplomas  with  an  address  to  the  class,  each 
member  of  which  also  received  a  book  from  the 
School  Board. 

Drumore. — Supt.  Fowler:  Our  school  year 
closed  June  24th.  Literary  exercises  were  held 
in  nearly  all  the  schools,  and  the  attendance  of 
patrons  was  good. 

Erie. — Supt.  Missimer:  The  following  are  the 
representative  facts  for  Erie:  Number  in  the 
day  schools,  6076,  in  night  schools,  365 ;  total — 
6441.  Increase  in  day  school  enrollment  over 
last  year,  310.  Teachers  employed,  179;  salaries 
paid,  $70,778  65.  Two  new,  handsome  and 
finely   constructed  eight  teacher  buildings  re- 

flace  two  old  four-teacher  buildings.  The 
ligh  School  has  already  outgrown  its  new 
quarters  in  the  Central  School,  making  the  com- 
pletion of  the  north  wing  a  matter  of  immediate 
necessity.  Other  new  features  of  the  year  were 
a  special  teacher  in  penmanship  and  a  special 
teacher  in  drawing  for  the  schools  below  the 
High  School. 

Mahanoy  Twp.,  Schuylkill. — Supt.  Noonan : 
The  annual  examination  of  teachers  has  been 
held.  No  appointments  have  yet  been  made. 
This  is  wrong,  and  directors  do  teachers  great 
ixnustice  by  unnecessarily  delaying  the  election 
of  teachers.  Teachers  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  a  vacation,  and  they  cannot 
do  so  until  they  have  secured  an  appointment 
for  the  coming  term.  There  is  a  grand  oppor- 
tunity for  good  school  work  this  year,  and   I 


trust  the  directors  of  this  district,  awakened  to  a 
keener  sense  of  duty  than  they  have  so  far  ex- 
hibited, will  not  allow  it  to  pass  unimproved. 
Personal  dissensions  should  not  interfere  with 
public  duty. 

Norristown.— Supt.  Gotwals:  The  Board 
has  decided  to  introduce  manual  training  and 
sewing  into  the  schools  at  the  opening  in  Sep- 
tember. Commencement  exercises  were  held 
in  the  Opera  House,  July  ist.  The  large  hall 
was  crowded.  The  graduates  numbered  fifty. 
The  programme  was  very  satisfactorily  ren- 
dered. 

Phoenixville. — Supt.  Leister :  The  graduat- 
ing class  consisted  of  four  boys  and  eighteen 
girls.  Commencement  exercises  were  held  in 
our  largest  hall,  which  was  over-crowded  as 
usual  on  such  an  occasion.  Prof.  Jerry  March, 
of  Norristown,  has  been  engaged  to  give  instruc- 
tion  in  music  for  the  ensuing  term. 

Plymouth  Twp.,  (Luzerne). — Supt.  Gildea: 
Each  school  building  has  been  furnished  with  a 
book-case,  in  order  that  the  books  which  the 
Board  adopted  last  year  may  be  safely  kept. 

ScRANTON— Supt.  Phillips:  One  new  brick 
four-room  building  was  opened  for  occupancy 
about  the  middle  of  May.  The  new  building 
took  the  place  of  the  poorest  building  in  the 
city.  It  IS  heated  by  hot  water,  and  has  a 
Smead  crematory  closet.  The  Board  of  Control 
has  accepted  plans  for  two  additional  buildings, 
each  to  contain  twelve  rooms. 

Steelton — Supt,  McGinnes:  The  corner- 
stone of  the  new  building  in  the  4th  ward  was 
laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  June  24th.  It 
will  be  named  the  "  Luther  S.  Bent  School,**  in 
honor  of  Maj.  L.  S.  Bent,  who  has  done  so  much 
for  the  educational  interests  of  our  borough.  It 
is  with  sadness  that  we  are  called  upon  to  re- 
port the  death  of  one  of  our  most  faithful  and 
conscientious  teachers,  Miss  Jennie  D.  Coble. 
She  fell  a  victim  to  that  terrible  disease,  con- 
sumption, June  26th.  She  was  an  ambitious 
young  lady,  and  possessed  marvelous  will- 
power, as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  she  re- 
mained at  her  post  until  she  felt  that  she  had 
practically  completed  the  work  of  the  term.  She 
bade  farewell  to  her  school  on  the  evening  of 
May  25th,  nevermore  to  return.  She  will  live 
long  in  the  hearts  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
were  so  highly  favored  as  to  have  her  for  an 
instructor. 

West  Chester. — Supt.  Jones :  A  class  of  six 
was  graduated  from  the  High  School.  Four  of 
the  girls  will  continue  their  education  in  the 
State  Normal  School,  while  the  only  boy  in  the 
class  has  entered  the  scientific  course  in  col- 
lege. Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock  finished  his  course  in 
botany  under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
Extension  Centre  of  the  borough  ;  a  large  num- 
ber of  students  took  the  course  and  examina- 
tion. C.  Wesley  Talbot.  Esq.,  President  of  the 
School  Board,  offered  two  valuable  prizes  in 
books  for  the  best  essay  on  Columbus.  In  the 
grammar  grades  there  were  fifty-six  contestants; 
in  the  High  School,  twenty-three.  The  pupils 
did  extensive  reading  in  the  preparation  of 
these  essays,  and  much  good  work  was  done  by 
those  who  tried. 
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CHILDREN'S  SONGS. 

4—4 


!•  Winkum,  Winkum,  shut  your  eye,  Sweet  my  ba  -  by,    lul  -  la  -  by,    For  the  dews  are  falling  soft, 
S.  CSuckens  long  have  gone  to  rest,  Birds  lie  snug  with  -  in  their  nest,    And  my  birdie  soon  will  be 


X 


^a 


I    I 


U^hls  are  flickering  up  a  -  loft.  And  the  head-light's  peeping  over    Yonder  hill-topcapp'd  with  clover. 
Sleeping  like  a  chick -a- dee;  For  with   on-ly    half    a       try,     'Winkum,'Winkum  shuts  her  eye. 

I 


pf  pljpti^ 


^^^^ 


-•^ 


THE  LITTLE    BEE. 

N 


1.  The  lit  -  lie     busy    bee     Abroad  doth  roam  thro*  all  the  day,   On    airy  wing  thro*  meadows  gay,  To 

2.  Who  taught  it  thus  to  roam    Amid   the  riches  of  the  fidd  ?  And  from  the  flowers  that  sweets  do  yield.  To 

3.  It  learned  from  God  alone.  He  put  the  sweets  within  tiie  flower,  He  sendh  the  bee  to  drain  its  store.  And 


THE   CRICKET. 


.   f  Chirp,  chirp,  chirpt   Soon  as  fades  the  light,  "\  •  ..,,       •  ,    ^  t     v    ^v  1  _^  i-^u-        u-  1..     t 

*•  ichii^,  chirp,  ch.rp!  Thro'thesummernight  J  ^"''""•'«'  InJie  thicket,  Chiip.  chiip,  chop! 

^  f  Chirp, chirp,  chirp!   While  I  soundly  sleep,  "i  ,  .   .       •  1    ^  t    .u    .u-  1    ..  r^^        i.-  1..     . 

*-\ChirKchi,^,  chir^!   You  still  waking  keep ;/ ^'"'«  "«=''«'  1"  the  th.cket.  Ch.rp.  chirp,  cfalip! 


Little  cricket  In  the  thicket.  Chirp,  chiip,    chirp.     Cricket  in  the  thicket.     Chirp,  chirp,    chirp! 


THi? 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  thirtyeighth  sessJOQ  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  of  Pennsylvania 
-was  called  to  order  in  the  opera  house  at 
Beaver  Falls,  at  10:30  a.  m.  on  July  5lh, 

The  opening  exercises  consisted  of  Scrip- 
ture reading,  part  of  Matthew  v.  and  prayer, 
ty  Rev.  M.  J.  Sleppy,  of  Beaver  Falls. 

A  hymn— "Be  Thou,  O  God,  exalted 
high". — was  sung  under  the  leadership  ot 
Ptof.  C.  C.  Case,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

ADDRBSiiES  OF  WSLCOME, 

The  Burgess,  Mr.  S.  E.  Critchlow,  deliv- 
ered the  first  address,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  Ctnfltmen.  members  of  the  Penit- 
syl-vania  Stale  Teackfrs  Association:  1  have 
been  handed  a  programme  arranged  for  the 
thirty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  your  Associa- 
tion, in  which  I  find  my  name  enrolled.  The 
duty  assigned  me  is  to  make  an  address  of  wel- 
come. You  will,  I  trust,  forgive  me  for  reading, 
the  remarks  (1  suppose  that  some  of  you  have 
been  guilty  of  the  same  offense)  which  I  deemed 
fitting  for  this  occasion,  and  especially  when  I  tell 
you,  cotfid'ntiaUy.  that  I  am  to  be  followed  by 
one  who  is  learned  in  the  law,  the  other  in  col- 
lege lore  and  theology.  Although  this  is  a  most 
pleasing  duly,  for  your  sakes  and  my  own,  I 
.wish  that  some  one  possessed  of  the  gifts  of 
oratory  and  greater  command  of  language  had 
been  granted  this  honor.  To  attempt  to  ad- 
dress an  assemblage  of  this  character,  composed 
solely  of  men  and  women  of  education  and  re- 
finenient.  seems  like  presumption  on  my  part, 
and  utterly  out  of  place,  being  only  a  layman. 
I  trust  however  thai  you  will  most  kindly  over- 
look any  short  comings  on  my  part. 

Although  for  37  long  years  you  have  failed  to 
honor  the  Beaver  Valley  with  your  presence  as 
A  convention,  we  feel  amply  repaid  by  your 


having  selected  Beaver  Falls  for  your  thirty- 
eighth  annual  meeting ;  for  we  believe  each  suc- 
ceeding year  has  made  your  galherings  more 
interesting  and  useful,  and  of  both  stale  and 
national  importance  in  matters  educational.  In 
behalf  of  the  citiiens  of  Beaver  Falls,  of  our 
Board  of  Education,  of  our  Borough  Council, 
and  all  who  beUeve  that  ignorance  is  a  crime, 
we  welcome  you  most  heartily  and  cordially  to 
our  town  and  homes.  Regardless  of  creed  or 
nalionality  we  are  honored  by  your  presence, 
knowing  that  no  extra  police  will  have  to  be 
appointed,  and  that  the  latch-string  can  hang 
outside. 

All  religions,  political  and  fraternal  organiza- 
dons  are  wont  to  assumble  at  stated  limes,  to 
consider  matters  pertaining  to  their  growth  and 
prosperity.  You,  1  take  it,  have  gathered  for  a 
grand  and  noble  object — that  is,  to  consider  the 
advancement  and  perpetuity  of  the  common 
school  system  of  education  in  the  common- 
wealth. 1  believe  your  calling  and  position  in 
society,  in  each  community,  ranks  with  that  of 
the  mmister  of  the  gospel.  My  own  observa- 
tion has  been,  that  the  majority  of  those  con- 
nected with  our  colleges,  academies  and  other 
schools  of  learning,  are  leaders  in  moral  and  in- 
tellectual thought.  I  know  this  rule  holds  good 
in  regard  to  the'37  teachers  connected  with  the 
schools  qf  Beaver  Falls 

Ignorance  is  now  considered  a  crime,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  whose  birth-day  was 
celebrated  yesterdav  by  ojr  sixty  millions  of 
people,  has  realized  this  fact  by  making  wise 
and  liberal  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
children  in  every  State  and  Territory. 

I  am  wandering  away  from  my  text  even  as 
some  ministers  do — for  my  father  was  one,  and 
I  speak  knowingly — but  I  believe  I  echo  the 
heartfelt  wish  of  every  resident  of  our  borough, 
when  saying  that  we  hope  and  believe  that 
youi;  meeting .  will  prove  the  most  interesting 
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and  beneficial  that  you  have  ever  held.  This  be- 
ing so,  won't  you  come  again  next  year?  We 
all  want  to  noake  you  willing  to  vote  Yes  on 
this  question  before  your  session  closes,  and 
we  hope  to  succeed. 

The  next  speaker  was  J.  Rankin  Martin, 
Esq.,  of  Beaver  Falls,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr,  Chairman,  and  Ijxdies  and  Gentlemen 
of  ike  Convention :  It  affords  me  great  pleas- 
ure, this  morning,  to  join  with  others  in  extend- 
ing to  you  a  welcome  to  our  midst.  It  is  a 
privilege  as  well  as  a  pleasure  to  look  into  the 
faces  of  such  a  laree  assemblage  of  persons, 
coming  as  you  do  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  subjects  that  will 
in  some  way  tend  to  advance  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, subjects  that  will  tend  to  stir  up  a  deeper 
interest  in  our  educational  system.  You  have 
selected  as  the  place  for  this  meeting  the  bor- 
ough of  Beaver  Falls,  and  in  so  doing  we  think 
you  have  made  no  mistake. 

This  borough  was  incorporated  in  1868,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  commonwealth  of 
IPennsylvania  approved  April  ist,- 1834,  at  which 
time  there  was  but  one  school- room  within  the 
limits  of  the  borough,  and  that  a  small  brick 
building  which  stands  over  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill.  It  was  sufficiently  large,  however,  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  pupils  of  the  new  borough, 
for  we  then  had  only  175  pupils  of  school  a^e. 
To  day  we  have  four  school  buildings,  contam- 
ing  37  school  rooms,  and  the  number  of  pupils  is 
1867.  In  1868  our  population  was  only  800,  to- 
day we  number  over  10,000  people-  I  speak  of 
this  simply  for  the  purpose  of  informing  yoji 
that,  as  we  have  increased  in  number,  we  as  a 
people  have  not  forgotton  to  erect  suitable 
school  buildings  and  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  rising  generation ;  for  we  believe  that  it 
is  incumbent  upon  every  school  district  and  as 
well  upon  every  state  and  nation,  in  order  to 
secure  its  permanency,  to  devote  great  care  and 
attention  to  the  education  and  development  of 
its  inhabitants. 

A  republic  such  as  ours  would  have  been 
possible  only  in  an  age  such  as  this.  No  other 
age  could  have  produced  it.  It  is  the  product 
of  an  advanced  and  enlightened  civilization. 
The  intelligence  of  the  people  is  the  foundation 
of  the  republic.  In  this  form  of  government  the 
people  are  the  rulers.  The  minimum  of  edu- 
cation, therefore,  must  be  sufficient  to  qualify 
each  citizen  for  the  performance  of  his  social 
and  civil  duties ;  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
charge the  high  obli^^ations  devolving  upon 
one  who  is  the  inheritor  of  a  portion  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  republic. 

This  being  the  case,  the  question  came  early, 
In  what  way  shall  this  education  sufficient  to 
qualify  the  citizen  for  the  responsibility  devolv- 
ing upon  him,  be  accomplished  ?  That  was  a 
difficult  problem — a  question  not  easy  of  solu- 
tion. Times  were  not  then  as  now.  The  state 
was  not  then  noted  for  her  resources.  The 
question  was  debated  by  the  early  settlers  of  the 
commonwealth.  Many  theories  were  ad- 
vanced.   But  the  answer  came.    It  came  in  the 


Common  School  System  of  the  State.  But  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  our  common  school  system, 
as  early  as  171 1,  a  public  school  was  estal>- 
lished. 

A  charter  was  granted  by  William  Penn,, 
and  how  the  early  settlers  of  the  Commonwealth 
regarded  the  cause  of  education  will  be  fully 
seen  by  the  preamble  of  this  charter.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

Whereas,  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  any  people 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  good  ediicatioi» 
of  youth,  and  their  early  introduction  into  the  prin> 
ciples  of  true  religion  and  virtue  and  quailfying  them 
to  serve  their  country  and  themselves  by  breeding 
them  in  reading,  writing,  and  learning  of  languages 
and  useful  arts  and  sciences,  suitable  to  their  sex,  age, 
and  degree;  which  cannot  be  effected  In  any  man- 
ner so  well  as  by  erecting,  Public  Schools  for  the  pur« 
pose  aforesaid.   . 

Thus  we  see  that  as  a  commonwealth  our 
forefathers  took  advanced  ground  in  the  cause 
of  education.  But  not  until  the  ist  day  of  Aprils 
1834,  when  Governor  Wolf  signed  the  bill  which 
was  the  begining  of  our  present  system,  did  the 
State  assume  control  of  the  schools.  Then  it 
was  that  the  state  said:  These  children  will 
be  our  citizens.  Upon  their  shoulders  the  gov> 
ernment  will  rest.  Their  welfare  is  mine: 
their  failure,  my  infinite  loss.  They  are  my 
wards:  I  will  educate  them.  These  children 
of  poverty  and  riches,  these  children  from  the 
hut  and  the  mansion,  from  the  hovel  and  the 

Ealace.  these  children  of  native  and  of  foreign 
irth,  I  will  educate.  I  will  start  them  fairly  in 
the  race  of  life  ^together.  I  will  do  that  for 
them  which  will  enable  them  with  the  proper 
application  to  become  true  American  citizens  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  I  know  of  no  bet- 
ter way  than  to  educate  them.  Such  is  the  idea,, 
such  the  origin  of  the  Common  School,  not  im- 
ported from  another  state  as  some  would  have 
us  believe,  but  having  its  origin  with  our  ovrn 
people. 

And  in  view  of  what  has  already  been  ac- 
complished by  this  system,  should  we  not  as 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania  have  a  just  pride  in  the 
work  that  has  been  done  ?  Should  we  not  lend  a 
helping  hand; to  advance  this  work  ?  Should  we 
not  encourage  an  assemblage  such  as  this,  met  as 
you  have  to  further  the  interest  of  the  cause.  For 
a  system  more  efficient,  more  democratic,  more 
humanitarian,  has  not  been  devised  by  man. 
This  system  has  been  the  cradle  of  the  State 
and  the  Republic,  the  nursery  of  the  nation's 
children,  her  strength  in  the  past  and  her  hope 
in  the  years  to  come. 

If  the  propositions  I  have  affirmed  be  true, 
yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  they  be  half  true,  then  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  State  has  something  more 
to  do.  It  seems  to  me  that  she  needs  to  take  at 
least  one  step  further. 

We  believe  that  after  having  provided  such 
an  efficient  free  school  system,  after  having* 
passed  laws  taxing  the  people  in  support  of  free 
schools,  that  she  should  see  to  it  that  the  peo- 
ple take  advantage  of  the  means  provided,  and 
send  their  children  to  school  for  a  limited  time 
at  least.  We  believe  in  a  compulsory  system  oC 
education.    But  some  one  will  say  that  to  com- 
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pel  the  subject  to  educate  his  children  is  "  un- 
constitutional." That  cry  is  always  the  last  re- 
sort When  no  other  argument  can  be  used, 
then  the  '*  unconstitutionality  "  of  the  question 
is  raised.  But  is  this  true  ?  It  certainly  is  not 
true.  No  more  so  than  it  is  to  say  to  you  or  to 
me,  who  have  no  children  to  educate  :  '*  Your 
school  tax  for  this  year  is  |i.oo.  This  you 
must  pay,  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
state  that  her  children  be  educated.*' 

It  is  not,  however,  my  desire  to  enter  into  an 
argument  in  support  of  compulsory  education, 
but  simply  to  refer  to  it ;  for  we  believe  that  any 
changes  made  or  any  advancement  made  in 
our  educational  system,  will  be  brought  about 
through  the  influence  exerted  by  those  who 
have  engaged  in  the  work  you  have  under- 
taken. A  convention  such  as  this  can,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  will,  do  much  to  shape  future 
school  l^islation. 

But  I  am  transgressing  upon  your  time,  and 
failing  to  perform  the  pleasant  duty  assigned 
me,  that  of  extending  to  you  the  welcome  you 
deserve  at  our  hands.  Let  me  say  to  you,  in 
behalf  of  our  people,  that  we  are  glad  you  have 
come  to  stay  witn  us  for  a  few  days.  We  feel 
honored  at  your  coming.  We  trust  that  we 
may  be  able  to  make  you  feel  at  home  among 
OS,  and  that  your  stay  may  not  only  be  profitable 
to  yourselves,  but  to  all  who  may  meet  with  you. 

May  your  stav  be  not  only  profitable  but 
pleasant,  and  wnen  your  work  is  done,  may 
you  return  safely  to  your  homes  with  agreeable 
recollections  of  your  visit  to  Beaver  Falls. 
Once  again  we  extend  to  you  a  hearty  welcome 
to  our  town. 

The  next  address  was  made  by  President 
Wm.  P.  Johnston,  of  Geneva  College : 

We  are  greatly  honored  by  your  coming  to 
us,  and  you  are  welcomed  by  all  our  people,  of 
all  classes  and  professions,  doubly  welcomed 
by  those  who  do  like  work  with  you.  Fellow- 
ship helps  us— it  cheers  and  gladdens.  This 
has  been  a  summer  of  important  meetings. 
Beaver  Falls  would  rather  have  this  than  the 
one  that  met  at  Portland :  we  won*t  have  to 
deal  with  Dr.  Briggs :  we  have  the  advantage 
over  Omaha,  as  ladies  there  were  not  among 
the  delegates.  We  are  more  fortunate  than 
Minneapolis  or  Chicago,  for  your  discussions 
will  be  on  subjects  of  more  account  than  tariff, 
or  reciprocity,  or  bi-metalism.  Any  one  in  the 
presence  of  a  thousand  teachers,  ought  to  say 
"  All  hail  !**  and  take  off  his  hat,  if  he  has  it  on. 

First, — ^You  are  to  be  honored  because  of  the 
dignity  of  the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

£ach  teacher-rSLt  least  each  one  who  under- 
stands his  calling — can  say  with  an  apostle  :  "  I 
magnify  mine  office,"  because  in  either  case 
there  is  contact  with  mind.     There  is  an  old 

Jewish  proverb  which  says:  "God  could  not 
le  everywhere,  so  he  made  the  modiers." 
Next  to  the  mothers  will  be  the  teachers  (who 
for  five  days  in  the  week  and  for  six  hours  in 
the  day  have  under  eye  and  voice  the  children. 
Moses  at  one  times  put  the  shoes  from  off  his 
feet  because  the  place  had  become  holy  by  the 
presence  of  God  m  a  bush  that  burned  with  fire. 


Surely  that  is  not  common  ground  where  they 
tread  who  have  to  do  with  the  million  little  ones 
of  a  great  commonwealth — little  ones  of  whom 
our  Lord  said  :  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me." 

They  who  clear  the  forests,  or  drain  swamps, 
plant  orchards,  dig  canals,  construct  roads  of 
iron,  erect  factories,  cause  wheels  to  turn,  sow 
fields,  cut  harvests,  do  well.  They  who  work  on 
minds  do  better.  One  has  put  the  same  thought 
in  this  way:  "  He  who  plants  a  tree  does  well, 
he  who  saws  the  tree  into  planks  does  well,  he 
who  out  of  the  plank  makes  a  bench  does  well ; 
but  he  who  sits  on  the  bench  and  teaches  a  child 
to  think  about  Him  who  made  the  tree  out  of 
which  the  planks  were  made,  does  better  than 
all — for  the  first  have  added  something  to  the 
capital  that  humanity  owns*  but  the  last  has  ad- 
ded something  to  humanity  itself."  He  or  she 
who  educates  truly — ^that  is,  educes— draws  out 
what  is  best,  brings  thought  out  after  and 
towards  what  is  high  and  true  and  good — de- 
serves to  stand  among  apostles;  yes,  among 
angels. 

I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  teachers  of 
Pennsylvania  wish  a  pupil  to  know  the  differ- 
ence between  A,  B  and  C,  be  able  to  write  and 
to  spell  correctly  his  own  name,  be  capable  of 
bounding  this  state  with  his  back  to  the  map ; 
be  spiritually  able  also  to  scorn  a  lie  and  to  hate 
vulgarity,  to  despise  whiskey  and  to  love  and  rev- 
erence truth  and  duty,  to  admire  the  sentiments 
of  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  to  reverence 
the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament. 

Oh,  no,  my  friends,  you  can't  very  well  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  your  work,  or  give 
undue  prominence  to  its  value.  There  are 
three  angles  to  a  triangle.  I  don't  know  which 
of  them  is  of  most  account,  the  one  above  or 
below  or  on  side.  There  are  three  persons 
that  divide  the  honors  in  shaping  and  mould- 
ing and  influencing  human  lives,  the  mother,  the 
teacher,  the  preacher;  decide  it  among  you. 
President  Garfield  used  to  say  that  there  was  a 
certain  court-house  in  his  native  town  of  which 
the  roof  was  a  natural  water  shed,  so  that  a 
breath  of  air  or  the  flutter  of  the  wing  of  a  bird 
would  decide  whether  a  drop  of  water  would 
find  its  way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  to  the  St. 
Lawrence.  You,  my  fellow  teachers,  can  de- 
cide largely  whether  lives  shall  go  this  way  or 
that  way.  You  do  not  need  to  envy  any  souls 
that  live  as  having  better  opportunity. 

Second, — We  honor  you  because  you  are  try- 
ing to  help  each  other  in  this  good  work. 

It  might  be  said  that  we  could  depend  upon 
the  press  for  inter- communication  of  studies, 
feelings,  thoughts  and  experience.  Surely  the 
press  does  the  teachers  a  world  of  good,  but  the 
good  Bishop  Lonsdale,  Nomen  carum  et  vener^ 
abiU,  says,  "  There  is  a  life  in  personal  com- 
munication which  cannot  otherwise  be  gener- 
ated." Goethe  savs,  "As  with  mysterious 
power  the  magnet  oinds  iron  with  iron,  so  do 
Kindred  aims  unite  the  souls."  Eldward  Irvine 
uses  Solomon's  quaint  words  to  show  how  good 
an  end  men's  faces  serve  to  one  another,  "  as 
iron  sharpeneth  iron."    There  will  be  rust  if 
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iron  does  not  come  in  contact  with  iron.  In- 
tercourse between  men  removes  prejudices.  It 
is  just  as  good  for  the  preachers  as  the  teachers ; 
iron  in  contact  with  iron  becomes  polished, 
lirightened.  Minds  become  dull — we  get  blue 
— we  meet  with  others,  intercourse  kindles  into 
brightness,  as  vou  have  fire  when  flints  strike. 
I  met  Prof.  Miller  at  Chautauqua.  Virum 
cano.  He  deserves  the  muse  of  a  Virgil  if  he 
would  get  his  due.  I  expect  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  people  here  at  this  convention  to 
know  whom  will  bring  one  joy  all  the  rest  of 
his  days.  Gems  of  purest  ray  serene  must  not 
lie  in  me  waters;  flowers  will  not  blush  unseen 
if  we  have  these  reunions. 

Carlyle  said  of  Irving,  "  But  for  him  I  had 
never  known  what  communion  of  man  with 
man  means.  His  was  the  bravest,  truest 
human  soul  mine  ever  came  in  contact  with." 
It  was  iron  with  iron,  diamond  with  diamond, 
bringing  out  sparks  as  of  a  light  that  never  was 
on  sea  or  shore,  when  these  two  associates 
looked  into  each  others  eyes.  So  we'll  get 
good  by  your  being  here. 

Third. — We  welcome  you  because  you  are 
trying  to  fit  yourselves  for  better  work. 

I  met  a  young  lady  in  a  neighboring  town 
some  ten  days  ago  and  I  asked  her  if  she  didn't 
want  to  come  to  college.  "Oh  no !  the  public 
school  is  good  enough  for  me."  I  said  "  Don't 
you  want  some  Greek  and  Latin  and  German  ?" 
*•  Oh  we  have  all  those  in  the  High  School." 
she  answered.  I  came  away  then.  As  I  went 
on  down  street  I  made  up  my  mind  that  things 
are  different  from  what  they  used  to  be,  and  you 
mean  to  make  them  different  from  what  they 
now  are.  You  mean  to  go  on  unto  perfection. 
God  grant  you  success!  Plato  says  :  '*  Is  there 
anything  better  in  a  state  than  that  both  men 
and  women  be  rendered  the  very  best?" 

May  our  Lord,  who  laid  His  hands  on  the 
children  and  blessed  them,  be  with  us  as  we  go 
out  and  in  before  them,  and  help  us  to  guide 
them  in  right  ways.  We  don't  want  the  little 
hands  that  now  hold  primers,  after  while  to 
carry  daggers  and  buckets  of  petroleum.  If 
the  children  had  not  been  wisely  taught  when 
they  were  children  they  would  not  have  become 
the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers  "  and  have  crossed  the 
deep  for  conscience  sake  and  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  Britain  greater  than  the  one 
they  left. 

Let  the  right  teaching  and  the  right  example 
be  given  in  the  hours  of  childhood,  and  these 
little  ones,  when  they  come  to  be  men,  if  they 
hear  the  alarm  of  war  will  array  themselves  in 
blue  and  die  at  new  Gettysburgs  for  their 
native  land.  If  they  find  it  to  be  duty,  they 
will  stand  on  ships  and  defend  them  while  they 
go  down  inch  by  inch,  as  did  the  Cumberland 
into  the  sea,  without  a  moan.  As  Carlyle  says, 
*'  What  more  honor  can  you  want  than  to  train 
up  a  people  to  do  God*s  service." 

May  those  you  train  not  only  grow  to  be 
honored  citizens  of  the  republic,  but  become 
later  on  partakers  of  the  immortal  glory  of  the 
resurrection.  God  give  you  all  success— and 
again  we  bid  you  welcome  1 


RKSPONSE. 

The  response  on  behalf  of  the  Association 
to  this  very  cordial  welcome  was  made  by 
Prof.  E.  £.  Miller,  of  Allegheny,  as  follows : 

Mr,  Chairman  and  CtttMens  of  Beaver  Fails: 

On  behalf  of  the  assemblea  teachers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  words  of  welcome  with  which 
you  greet  us  to  a  temporary  home  among  you. 
We  thank  you  for  the  ample  arrangements  that 
have  been  made  for  our  comfort  and  convenience. 

The  kindness,  the  hospitality,  and  the  cordial 
welcome,  which  has  already  been  extended  in 
deeds,  makes  the  task  of  your  speakers  easy, 
and  the  words  they  say  only  strengthen  opin- 
ions already  formed.  While  they  were  speak- 
ing I  saw  no  looks  of  surprise  or  incredulity 
upon  the  faces  of  the  teachers  present  In  fact» 
we  had  already  begun  to  expect  just  a  welcome 
if  the  actions  of  your  people  were  to  be  expressed 
in  words.  Those  of^  us  who  arrived  early  had 
already  discovered  that  the  pantries  have  not 
all  been  locked  nor  the  froiit  doors  barred,  nor 
an  extra  police  force  put  on  duty.  No  teacher 
feels  that  any  mistake  has  been  made  in  holding 
this  session  of  the  Association  in  your  beautifiu 
and  flourishing  city. 

This  is  the  time  of  preparation  for  the  cele- 
bration of  great  national  events,  and  there  are 
historic  reasons  which  make  this  meeting  in 
this  part  of  the  State  peculiarly  appropriate. 
In  this  valley  occurred  events  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  nation,  the  settlement  of 
which  made  such  a  meeting  as  this  possible  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  In  the  Ohio  valley  oc- 
curred the  first  conflicts  between  the  English 
pioneers  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the 
Jesuits  who  formed  the  vanguard  of  the  French 
military  occupation  and  settlements.  The  ques- 
tion of  supremacy  was  far  reaching  in  its  results. 
It  was  not  merely  a  question  of  language,  but  of 
systems  of  government.  The  success  of  the 
Gaul  would  have  made  the  crest  of  the  Alle* 
ghanies  a  national  boundary.  West  of  that  line 
we  would  have  found  the  school-houses  few  in 
number,  and  standing  almost  unknown  and  un- 
noticed in  the  shadow  of  the  cathedral  or  oth^ 
imposing  church  edifice.  "Universal  educa- 
tion "  would  not  have  been  their  motto.  The 
propagation  of  a  creed  which  does  not  encour- 
age the  education  of  the  masses,  that  forbids  in- 
dividual judgment  and  responsibility,  would 
have  been  their  object. 

The  success  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  did  not  lower 
the  Cross  nor  demolish  the  church  walls,  but  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  there  was  erected 
another  building,  no  less  imposing,  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  universal  education,  and  equipped 
2LS  a  recruting  station  and  training  school 
for  a  great  army  to  uphold  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  self  government.  Its  aim  was  to  so  edu- 
cate all  the  youth  of  the  land,  not  only  that  they 
might  be  better  enabled  to  fill  any  of  the  stations 
in  life  to  which  they  might  be  called,  whether 
professional  or  in  other  occupations,  but  to 
make  them  better  citizens,  to  inspire  them  with 
patriotism,  the  love  of  country  and  the  love  of 
liberty,  to  promote  a  higher  moral  and  inteUec- 
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tual  attainment  on  every  band,  until  it  can  be 
truly  said  tbat  the  public  school  is  the  hope  of 
the  nation. 

In  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal  there  is  not 
opportunity  for  discussing  any  of  the  great  edu- 
cational questions  now  engaging  attention,  some 
of  which  will  no  doubt  be  discussed  before  this 
meeting  adjourns. 

The  great  interest  that  is  taken  in  the  public 
schools  is  in  no  way  more'strikingly  shown  than 
by  the  great  number  of  people  not  engaged  in 
the  profession  who  have  given  the  subject  most 
careful  attention,  and  who  take  great  pains  to 
tell  you  just  wherein  lie  all  the  defects  of  our 
schools,  and  just  how  to  remedy  the  evils.  No 
other  profession  do  so  many  people  know  all 
about.    The  school  teacher  should  be  the  most 

Eroficient  and  most  grateful  person  alive.  The 
Lwyer,  the  doctor,  the  mechanic,  the  iron 
worker,  and  those  of  every  other  craft  and  trade, 
get  but  little  help  or  advice  except  from  books 
and  from  others  of  their  own  vocation.  The 
school  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  bene- 
fit of  his  books,  his  experience  and  that  of 
other  teachers,  and  in  addition  he  has  valuable 
advice  from  those  who  know,  freely  given  by 
great  numbers  engaged  in  all  these  pursuits 
and  in  every  other  known  among  men. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  an  error  or  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.    If  he  be 
in  doubt  on  any  point  of  school  management, 
let  him  ask  Mrs.  O'Malley,  who  has  a  large 
family  of  children  and  lives  quite  near,  who 
can  tell  him  just  what  to  do,  or  let  him  consult 
one  of  the  numerous  psychologies  now  on  the 
market.    Any  one  will  do.    No  matter  what 
nature  has  done  for  a  teacher,  let  him  but  read 
one  of  these  psychologies  and  he  is  abundantly 
equipped  for  his  work.    Certainly  many  of  the 
authors   never  taught  in  a  public  school,  but 
thev  know  how  the  mind  ought  to  be  developed, 
and  if  nature  doesn't  choose  to  do  it  that  way, 
it  does  not  in  the  least  affect  their  theory — so 
much  the  worse  for  Nature.    If  instead  of  teach- 
ing the  child  in  the  lowest  grades  to  read  and 
write  and  spell,  you  wish  to  begin  with  geom- 
etry, algebra  and  psychology,  you   have  high 
authority  for  that  course.    If  you  wish  to  keep 
the  child  and  everybody  else  in  dense  ignor- 
ance of  what  it  knows,  and  do  not  wish  to  be 
called  to  account  for  the  quality  of  work  you 
are  doing,  abolish  all  examinations,  and  quote 
eminent  authority  for  your  action. 

I  regard  all  this  as  a  most  favorable  indica- 
tion and  substantial  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  public  school  occupies  a  most  prominent 
position  among  the  institutions  of  our  country, 
and  that  the  people  of  all  vocations  are  de- 
manding of  them  the  best  work  that  can  be  done. 
There  is,  however,  a  work  which  they  should 
do,  which  they  can  do,  but  vhich  under  the 
present  laws  of  this  state  they  are  prevented 
from  doin^.  There  is  an  ever  increasing  dan- 
ger that  IS  rapidly  assuming  alarming  pro- 
portions, which  is  imperiling  not  only  our 
school  system,  but  every  other  national  institu- 
tion. Tnis  great  plague,  which  has  already 
seized  upon  numerous  cities  and  counties,  and 
even  some  states,  takes  its  origin  among  the 


most  ignorant,  vicious,  and  depraved  classes  of 
Poland  and  Hungary.  It  spreads  westward 
over  Europe,  carrying  in  its  train  the  criminal, 
the  refugee  from  justice,  and  is  reinforced  from 
the  anarchist  ranks  of  Germany,  and  the  Mafia 
of  Italy.  The  outcasts  of  civilization  and  the 
refugees  of  nations  all  seem  heading  in  one 
mighty  throng  for  this  grand  asylum  of  the 
world's  paupers  and  criminals,  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  gates  of  our  seaports  on  the  Atlantic  are 
thrown  wide  open  and  we 'bid  them  welcome, 
save  that  an  occasional  one  is  sometimes  de- 
tained a  few  days  as  an  excuse  that  some  hijg^h 
salaried  official  may  draw  his  pay  for  keeping 
them  out.  They  are  given  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship before  they  can  read  or  understand  the 
language  in  which  the  constitution  is  written. 
Indeed,  in  large  sections  of  our  country  it  is  un- 
necessary to  know  the  language — it  is  not 
used.  We  read  that  there  was  a  time  and  an 
age  "  when  to  be  a  Roman  was  greater  than  a 
king."  But  when  citizenship  was  given  to  the 
slaves,  when  it  was  bartered  in  the  streets  of  a 
hundred  cities,  and  purchased  by  peoples  of 
every  race  and  color  and  tongue,  what  was  it 
then  to  be  a  Roman  citizen  1 

How  much  do  we  value  American  citizenship 
to- day  that  was  purchased  by  such  a  sacrifice 
of  blood  and  treasure  by  our  forefathers  ? 
By  paying  a  few  cents  for  his  papers,  it  is 
granted  to  the  Italian-  with  his  monkey  and 
hand-organ,  to  the  ignorant  and  vicious  Hun, 
to  the  depraved  Pole,  to  the  anarchist  and 
communist  who  acknowledge  neither  God  nor 
government.  Truly  we  would  feel  proud  to 
stand  surrounded  by  a  company  of  these  on  the 
streets  of  Paris  or  London  or  Berlin,  and  cry 
out  to  the  populace,  "  I  am  an  American.  We 
are  all  Amencan  citizens.  We  are  all  country- 
men. These  are  they  whom  that  Great  Re- 
public of  which  you  have  heard  delights  to 
honor."  And  then  shouts  of  approval  would 
arise  from  your  representative  Americans,  in 
such  a  confusion  of  tongues  and  languages  as 
has  not  been  heard  since  the  time  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  tower  at  Babel. 

This  class  of  people  is  coming  here  more  rap- 
idly than  ever  before.  They  will  coutinue  to 
come.  It  is  useless  to  look  to  the  politicians 
and  law-makers  for  aid.  We  can  expect  noth- 
ing from  legislation,  they  are  already  too  potent 
a  factor  in  American  politics,  to  be  disturbed  by 
political  parties.  With  the  Chinaman  it  is  differ- 
ent. He  does  not  vote.  Neither  national 
treaties,  nor  obligations,  nor  national  honor, 
will  protect  him. — What  steps  shall  be  taken  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation  ?  is  the  question 
which  confronts  us.  The  clergy  tell  us  that  we 
mu  t  Christianize  these  people-— convert  them 
— but  they  do  not  come  to  our  Christian 
churches  nor  Sunday-schools,  and  there  is  no 
power  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  They  have, 
to  a  degree,  assimilated  in  the  past,  but  they 
are  now  found  in  large  communities  of  theii 
own,  where  race  customs,  language  and  habits  . 
are  but  little  affected  by  their  removal. 

I  think  the  question  has  been  solved  in  a  way 
entirely  satisfactory  so. far  as  it  is  enforced  in 
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some  of  the  states.  And  it  is  being  enforced 
more  and  more.  I  refer  to  a  compulsory  edu- 
cation law.  Universal  suffrage  and  self-gov- 
ernment cannot  long  continue  to  exist  without 
universal  education.  That  all  parents,  whether 
foreigners  or  Americans,  should  be  required, 
for  the  common  good,  either  to  educate  their 
children,  or  to  give  i hem  the  advantage  of  a  free 
education  which  our  country  offers,  is  demanded 
by  every  consideration  of  justice  and  self- pro- 
tection. It  is  the  security  exacted  of  all  as  the 
price  of  American  citizenship.  I  take  no  stock  in 
the  arguments  of  those  who  talk  about  an  in- 
fringement of  personal  liberty — a  liberty  to  rear 
their  children  in  ignorance  and  vice,  a  constant 
menace  to  society  and  good  government. 

We  are  taxed  to  educate  them,  and  taxed 
again  for  the  support  of  ofHcers,  courts,  jails, 
and  penal  institutions  rendered  necessary  be- 
cause they  were  not  educated.  Has  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  no  children  to  be  educated,  but 
whom  you  compel  to  pay  school  tax  ?  no  right  to 
demand  that  the  tax  thus  paid  be  used  where  it 
will  do  the  most  good  for  the  purpose  levied  ? 
We  demand  this  in  every  other  kind  of  taxa- 
tion. During  our  Civil  War  those  who  de- 
nounced the  drafts  and  cried  the  loudest  about 
personal  liberty,  found  the  most  sympathy  and 
the  most  congenial  climate  beyond  the  Cana- 
dian border.  There  are  to  day  in  rebellion 
against  our  school  system,  and  growing  up  in 
ignorance  and  vice,  a  larger  army  than  ever 
wore  the  gray.  In  Pennsylvania  alone  there  is 
a  vast  throng  of  100,000  children  of  school  age 
who  all  enrolled  in  no  schools  and  receive  no 
school  advantages  whatever.  Thousands  of 
them  earn  no  honest  penny.  They  grow  up 
on  the  streets,  trained  in  the  schools  of  vice  and 
crime.  Self- protection  demands  as  the  price  of 
citizenship  universal  education,  secured,  if  need 
be  by  civil  authority. 

Miss  Sara  L.  JefTeries,  of  Chester,  Pa., 
gave  a  recitation  trom  David  Copperfield. 

WICkERSHAM  MEMORIAL. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Fisher,  of  Pittsburg,  in  the 
absence  of  the  chairman,  who  was  kept  at 
home  by  sickness  in  his  family,  read  the 
following  report  from  the  Wickersham  Me- 
morial Committee: 

The  Wickersham  Memorial  Committee  met 
in  Philadelphia  in  January,  and  agreed  to  re- 
comntend  the  observance  of  March  25ih,  1892, 
as  Wickersham  Day,  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State.  A  set  of  leaflets  was  prepared  by 
the  committee,  containing  exercises  suitable  for 
the  occasion.  The  day  was  observed  in  a  num- 
ber of  towns  and  boroughs  and  in  many  coun- 
try schools ;  the  success  of  these  exercises 
wherever  they  were  held,  encourages  us  to  re- 
commend for  the  consideration  of  the  Associ- 
ation the  propriety  of  celebrating  Wickersham 
Day  next  year  in  the  schools  where  it  was  not 
observed  this  year. 

As  a  p  imanent  memorial  of  the  services  of 
Dr.  Wi.k  rsham  in  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion, the  committee  decided  upon  the  establish- 
ment o    a  pedagogical  library,  to  be  kept  as  a 


distinct  collection  in  the  State  Library  at  Har- 
risburg,  and  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  State 
librarian.  The  work  of  raising  the  money  for 
the  establishment  of  this  library  is  but  just  be- 
gun ;  circulars  have  been  sent  out  asking  con- 
tributions from  superintendents,  ex-superinten- 
dents and  others,  and  these  are  meeting  with 
generous  responses.  The  committee  also  pro- 
poses to  present  before  every  County  Institute 
the  advantages  of  such  a  library  to  the  wide- 
awake teachers  of  our  Commonwealth,  and  to 
solicit  their  aid  in  its  establishment. 

The  committee  would  be  glad  to  receive  sug- 
gestions from  the  Association,  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  completing  the  work  entrusted  to 
them,  and  to  receive  assurances  Of  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  all. 

Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Sec. 
For  the  Committee. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  hov  the 
teachers  of  the  State  could  get  the  benefit  of 
this  Library,  Miss  Lloyd  said  the  present 
system  would  allow  the  books  to  be  for- 
warded upon  the  request  of  the  members  of 
the  Legislature,  who  would  then  be  respon- 
sible ;  but  she  had  no  doubt  that  a  special 
collection  like  this  would  be  issued  to  Super- 
intendents for  the  use  of  teachers;  and  if 
legislation  for  that  purpose  be  necessary,  it 
could  readily  be  obtained.  She  hoped  all 
would  take  an  interest  in  perfecting  this 
memorial  to  one  of  the  very  greatest  educa- 
tors of  this  country. 

Dr.  Philips  moved  that  the  Committee  be 
continued  until  the  next  session. 

Supt.  Smith  amended,  that  the  Associa- 
tion approve  the  action  of  the  Committee, 
and  commend  the  project  to  the  educators 
of  the  State. 

The  amendment  was  accepted,  and  the 
motion  as  amended  adopted  unanimously. 

The  morning  session  then  closed,  to  give 
opportunity  for  enrolment. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


IN  the  afternoon.  Association  met  at  a 
o'clock)  with  Deputy  State  Supt.  Stewart 
in  the  chair. 

After  singing  led  by  Prof  Case,  the  Chair 
said  the  President  for  this  session  had  al- 
ready been  inaugurated,  but  he  was  glad  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  him  again 
to  the  Association. 

Dr.  Lyte  then  delivered  the  following  in- 
augural address,  on 

SOME  PRESENT  NEEDS  OF  THE  PUBUC 

SCHOOLS. 

A  school  system  is  a  growth.  What  is 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  one  generation  is  not 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  another.  Thoughts 
grow,  new  ideas  arise,  conditions  change;  and 
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the  system  of  education  for  the  child  must  ac- 
cordingly undergo  frequent  modifications.  It 
is  therefore  no  criticism  of  the  work  of  our  edu- 
cational fathers  to  urge  changes  in  our  schools 
which  were  not  thought  of  by  them,  or,  if 
thought  of,  were  opposed  as  unnecessary.  Nor 
must  it  be  inferred  that  the  suggestion  of 
changes  is  a  reflection  upon  what  has  existed. 
The  process  of  education  is  a  growth,  or  rather 
a  growing,  and  advancement  must  be  made. 
A  school  system  is  like  a  tree :  when  it  ceases 
to  grow,  it  begins  to  die. 

The  common  school  system  of  Pennsylvania 
is  emphatically  a  growth.  It  had  its  begin- 
ning in  the  crude  efforts  of  the  earliest  settlers 
to  secure  a  mite  of  instruction  for  their  children 
while  they  built  their  homes  in  the  wilderness. 
It  groped  its  way  blindly  through  the  false 
notion  that  only  the  poor  should  be  provided 
with  free  education,  a  notion  fraught  with  evil 
because  it  fostered  the  dangerous  principle  of 
caste.  It  bore  the  rich  fruitage  of  a  century  or 
more  of  thought  when,  in  1834,  the  free  school 
act  became  a  law.  And  ever  since  the  system 
has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  State ;  and 
while  in  some  respects  its  development  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  Pennsylvania,  it  has  not  ceased  to 
grow.  Law  after  law  has  been  enacted,  increase 
after  increase  has  been  made  in  the  appropri- 
ation to  schools,  until  now  Pennsylvania  can 
point  with  pride  to  her  system  of  public  schools, 
which  in  many  respects  ranks  high  among  the 
systems  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union. 

But  the  system  is  not  perfect.  If  it  were  per- 
fect this  year,  it  would  not  be  next  year ;  and  it 
is  therefore  always  a  fitting  question  to  ask : 
What  do  the  schools  need  ?  In  endeavoring  to 
answer  this  question  in  part  to  dav,  I  shall  make 
no  attempt  to  be  original,  or  to  fir^d  defects  in 
the  present  system  that  have  not  been  men- 
tioned by  others.  On  the  contrary,  what  I  shall 
say  on  this  subject  will  in  part  at  least  possess 
the  merit  of  having  been  said  before  by  some 
one  else. 

Closer  Supa  vision. — It  is  earnestly  urged 
that  the  question  of  the  closer  supervision  of 
schools  be  again  brought  before  the  Legislature 
at  its  next  session.  That  the  act  is  greatly 
needed  is  so  well  known  as  to  demand  no  dis- 
cussion here.  The  simple  fact  that  millions  of 
dollars  are  expended  yearly  without  the  possi- 
bility of  the  proper  authorities  seeing  whether 
or  not  the  money  is  wisely  expended,  should 
convince  the  most  skeptical  that  a  change  is 
needed.  The  law  presented  to  the  Legislature 
two  years  ago  contains  no  features  to  which  the 
most  captious  could  object.  It  is  not  compul- 
sory in  any  sense.  It  is  asked  for  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  and  I  trust  that  an  organized 
effort  will  again  be  made  to  secure  its  passage. 
It  failed  of  its  passage  two  years  ago  through 
an  error;  and  I  believe  that  this  Association, 
through  its  legislative  committee,  should  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
and  make  another  attempt  to  secure  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  by  which  the  schools  of  the  State 
may  be  granted  the  privilege  of  having  proper 
supervision. 


Compulsory  School  Law. — It  is  strongly 
hoped  that  a  compulsory  school  law  will  be  en- 
acted next  year,  with  the  objectionable  features 
removed  that  appeared  in  the  law  vetoed  two 
years  ago.  Whatever  may  be  theoretically 
true  concerning  the  rights  of  parents  with  re- 
spect to  their  children,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
child  has  rights  of  which  no  one  should  be  al- 
lowed legally  to  deprive  it.  Why  should  the 
law  step  between  a  cruel  father  and  his  child 
when  he  attempts  to  injure  its  body,  and  not  in- 
terfere when  a  no  less  cruel  father  neglects  the 
mind  and  soul  of  the  child  ?  No  school  system 
can  be  perfect  the  operation  of  which  may  be 
interfered  with  by  the  cruelty  or  neglect  of  the 
vicious  or  ignorant.  All  children  have  the 
right  to  be  educated,  and  it  is  ^he  State's  duty 
to  see  that  they  obtain  this  right. 

Length  of  School  Term, — The  minimum 
length  of  the  school  term  should  be  increased. 
It  is  now  six  months.  It  should  be  at  least 
eight.  In  fact  I  see  no  good  reason  why  the 
public  schools  should  not  be  open  ten  months 
in  the  year.  With  the  increased  State  appro- 
priation, Pennsylvania  should  no  longer  be  in 
the  rear  rank  of  the  great  States  of  the  Union 
in  this  regard. 

Teachers*  CertiJUates.—Tht  interesting  and 
instructive  paper  read  last  year  at  Bedford  on 
the  licensing  of  teachers  emphasizes  a  subject 
that  needs  attention.  As  vou  all  know,  there 
are  six  different  grades  or  kinds  of  certificates 
held  by  the  teachers  of  the  State.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
teach  more  than  three  years  on  the  authority 
of  provisional  certificates.  If  the  professional 
certificate  would  be  abolished  and  the  issuing 
of  permanent  certificates  would  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  State 
Department  from  a  list  of  teachers  holding  di- 
plomas or  permanent  certificates  whose  names 
were  submitted  to  the  department  by  the  county 
or  city  superintendent,  with  the  superintendent 
as  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  believe  that 
the  limitation  of  time  to  five  years  for  pro- 
visional certificates  would  be  a  good  one.  But 
this  subject  was  last  year  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation  of  this  Association,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  question  in  advance 
of  their  report,  which  will  be  made  this  after- 
noon. 

Equalization  of  Taxation. — One  of  the  most 
fruitful  topics  of  thought  is  the  equalization  of 
taxation  for  school  purposes,  so  that  poor  dis- 
tricts will  receive  the  help  they  should  have 
without  doing  injustice  to  the  wealthier  districts 
of  the  State.  This  subject  is  on  the  programme 
for  discussion,  and  I  trust  that  it  wiH  receive 
most  careful  consideration  from  the  members 
of  this  body. 

Better  Salaries. — The  one  great  need  of  the 
common  schools  is  better  teachers.  How  to 
obtain  better  teachers  should  be  the  one  ques- 
tion asked  by  superintendents,  directors,  and 
patrons.  Yearly  many  of  the  best  teachers 
leave  their  schools  to  become  lawyers,  physici- 
ans, ministers,  or  business  men.  Why  ?  It  is 
not  because  they  do  not  love  teaching,  nor  be- 
cause thev  do  not  succeed  in  their  work,  but 
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simply  because  other  vocations  pay  better.  And 
in  tnese  latter  days  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  a  dollar  looks  bigger  than  it  ever  did  be- 
fore ;  when  a  man  is  measured  not  by  the  size  of  his 
brain,  but  by  the  size  of  his  pocket-book  ;  when 
high  places  are  bought  and  sold  like  stalls  in  a 
market  house;  when  the  *' golden  calf*'  is  wor- 
shipped with  a  zeal  and  devotion  that  Moses 
himself  never  dreamed  of,  who  can  blame  a 
bright  young  man  for  being  unwilling  to  sufifer 
the  sti|rma  which  is  too  often  applied  to  the 
poor,  simply  to  follow  the  vocation  tor  which  his 
work  in  the  school-room  shows  him  so  admir- 
ably fitted  ?  So  long  as  the  salaries  of  teachers 
remain  what  they  are,  so  long  will  the  ranks  of 
the  teacher*s  vocation  contain  incompetent  per- 
sons. So  long  as  teachers*  salaries  are  absolu* 
tely  under  the  control  of  men  who  have  little  if 
any  knowledge  of  the  real  work  of  teaching,  so 
long  will  the  teacher's  vocation  remain  out  of 
the  learned  professions.  I  have  prepared  a 
table  showing  the  average  salaries  paid  to 
teachers  in  most  of  the  counties  of  the  State, 
but  will  not  occupy  your  time  by  reading  it,  as 
the  data  for  it  can  be  found  in  the  State  Reports. 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  evil?  It  was 
thought  by  many  that  the  increased  appropria- 
tion would  raise  the  salaries  of  public  school 
teachers,  and  in  some  instances  this  has  been 
the  case ;  but  no  general  adequate  increase  has 
been  made,  and  it  is  useless  to  hope  that  it  will 
be  made.  Should  we  not  endeavor  to  assist 
the  young  teacher,  who  for  obvious  reasons  is 
unable  to  help  himself  in  this  matter  ?  I  have 
frequently  thought  Uiat  a  law  fixing  the  mini- 
mum salary  to  be  paid  to  common  school 
teachers,  would  result  in  good.  A  law.  requir- 
ing that  the  salary  of  common  school  teachers 
should  not  be  less  than  $40  or  $50  a  month  in 
all  districts  not  levying  a  tax  rate  of  more  than 
five  mills,  would  not  work  a  hardship  to  any 
one,  and  would  be  productive  of  most  excellent 
results  in  securing  fitness  and  permanency  in 
the  teaching  force  of  the  district. 

Of  course,  an  increase  in  salary  is  not  the 
only  thing  that  is  needed  to  make  better 
teachers.  We  need  better  Normal  Schools,  a 
more  extended  pedagogical  course  in  Normal 
Schools,  a  modification  in  the  methods  of  cer- 
tificating teachers,  as  well  as  many  other  things 
that  suggest  themselves  to  you  at  once. 

School  Architecture. — The  story  of  the  old 
school-house,  with  its  hacked  benches,  its  walls 
decorated  with  paper  wads,  its  big  stove  which 
roasted  the  children  near  it  and  allowed  those  a 
little  distance  away  to  freeze,  with  its  benches 
which  stunted  the  growth  and  deformed  the 
shape  of  the  children, — all  this  is  familiar  to 
you.  Do  you  recall  the  outside  of  this  build- 
mg  ?  A  low,  unattractive  structure,  with  no  re- 
deeming features.  Considerable  improvement 
has  been  made  inside  the  country  school  house 
within  a  generation,  but  scarcely  any  on  its 
outer  walls.  They  still  stand  a  monument  of 
ugliness.  Is  it  much  wonder  that  these  build- 
ings are  too  often  a  target  for  the  big  boy  who 
tramps  the  country  over  with  a  gun  on  his 
shoulder,  or  the  smaller  boy  whose  weapons  are 
the  primitive  ones  of  the  aborigines?    School 


houses  should  be  beautiful  as  well  as  strong. 
There  should  be  a  law  regulating  the  architec- 
ture of  school  buildings,  particularly  country 
school  buildings,  and  determining  the  place  and 
structure  of  outbuildings,  as  well  as  the  location 
and  size  of  school  grounds.  And  these  build- 
ings should  be  constructed  not  only  for  use.  but 
also  for  beauty. 

The  Creator  has  made  many  things  for  mere 
beauty.  The  flowers  of  the  field,  the  tints  and 
shades  of  the  sky,  the  changing  colors  of  the 
changing  seasons,  the  exquisite  beauty  and  in- 
finite variety  of  leaf  and  flower,  of  lake  and 
river,  of  hill  and  valley,  the  untillable  mountain 
side  and  the  un navigable  stream,  the  stars 
which  serve  neither  for  light  nor  for  heat — all 
these  teach  us  as  teachers  that  mere  beauty  is  an 
essential  element  in  education.  In  this  utilita- 
rian age,  architectural  ornamentation  is  sneered 
at.  Of  what  use  is  a  brown-stone  arch  over  a 
door  when  an  oblong  hole  will  answer  just  as 
well  for  entrance  and  exit,  and  cost  so  much 
less?  Why  break  the  sky-line  of  a  building- 
with  a  tower  or  a  gable  in  which  classes  can 
not  recite  ? 

And  in  much  the  same  way  do  we  find  the 
subject  of  ventilation  treated.  Often  there  is 
no  provision  made  for  ventilating  the  school 
buildings,  even  in  some  of  our  larger  towns. 
And  yet  we  all  know  that  the  foul  air  of  the- 
school  room  seriously  affects  the  health  of  chil- 
dren and  greatly  retards  their  intellectual  pro- 
gress. Do  we  not  need  some  means  by  which 
the  construction  of  school  buildings  shall  be 
regulated,  so  that  suitable  provisions  may  be 
made  for  the  accommodations  of  children,  in 
buildings  that  are  properly  heated,  ventilated* 
and  lighted,  and  that  appeal  to  the  aesthetio 
sense  of  pupils  in  their  most  impressionable 
age? 

Other  topics  suggest  themselves,  but  time  for* 
bids  even  the  mention  of  them.  The  subjects  I 
have  referred  to,  it  seems  to  me,  need  mrther 
consideration,  and  some  of  them  need  legisla- 
tion. It  will  be  said,  however,  that  as  the 
people  do  not  want  some  of  these  changes^ 
they  should  not  be  made.  We  have  all  heard 
that  an  unpopular  law  cannot  be  enforced* 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  school  legisla- 
tion must  be  in  advance  of  public  sentiment :  it 
must  create  and  educate  public  sentiment. 
The  beneficent  effects  of  a  good  school  law- 
make  converts.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  object 
to  a  school  law  for  the  reason  that  the  people  do 
not  demand  it.  The  one  question  is,  Is  the  law- 
needed  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  and 
consequently  of  the  people?  If  the  answer  to- 
this  Question  is  in  the  affirmative,  the  law^ 
shoula  be  enacted  and  enforced,  in  spite  oP 
whatever  opposition  it  may  have.  If  the  law  is 
a  good  one,  the  opposition  will  surely  die  away. 

But  one  important  question  in  connection 
with  this  is,  Who  is  to  decide  whether  the  law 
is  a  good  one  ?  I  would  answer  that  those  who 
are  experts  in  school  matters,  those  who  have 
made  the  schools  of  the  State  a  study,  are  the 
persons  best  qualified  to  decide  upon  the  merits- 
or  demerits  of  a  proposed  law.  Superintend- 
'  ents,  teachers,  directors,  educators,  legislators^ 
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know  more  of  the  needs  of  schools  than  those 
who  have  not  made  school  matters  a  study. 

It  may  also  be  argued  that,  as  our  schools  are 
largely  under  local  control,  too  many  laws  are 
not  needed.  But  the  fact  that  the  schools  of 
the  State  are  not  controlled  to  any  great  extent 
by  a  central  authority  makes  it  all  the  more 
necessary  that  what  is  essential  to  the  schools 
must  be  defined  and  enforced  by  legal  enact- 
ment. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  as  citizens  of 
this  great  country  we  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  our  educational  systems.  We  do  not  aim  at 
the  martial  education  of  the  Spartans,  and  yet 
the  history  of  our  country  proves  that  no  other 
nation  can  rally  to  its  defense  so  many  brave 
men.  We  do  not  strive  to  emulate  Plato's 
"  Republic."  and  yet  our  state  is  superior  to  that 
of  Plato.  We  can  not  be  said  to  copy  the  prac- 
tical education  of  the  Romans,  ana  yet  we  are 
far  more  practical.  Under  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  with  the  idea  of  individual 
freedom  in  its  largest  sense  as  the  fundamental 
idea,  a  system  of  education  has  been  evolved 
which,  though  apparently  defective  in  many 
minor  particulars,  is  cementing  together  a  peo- 
ple of  diverse  nationalities  and  is  the  most 
potent  means  by  which  the  Union  will  be  per- 
petuated. In  this  arch  of  school  systems,  snail 
not  the  system  of  Pennsylvania  be  made  the 
keystone  ? 

CX)MMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION. 

The  President  having  resumed  his  chair, 
Deputy  Stewart  reported  verbally  from  the 
Committee  on  Legislation,  As  there  has 
been  no  session  of  the  Legislature  since  our 
last  session,  the  Committee  have  no  formal 
report  to  make  at  this  time.  A  new  com- 
mittee will  be  chosen  here,  who  will  have 
the  next  Legislature  to  attend  to,  and  they 
will  be  open  to  all  useful  suggestions. 

AMENDING  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

'  Prof.  Shimmell,  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, gave  notice  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  be  acted  on  at  this  session, 
as  follows : 

Strike  out  the  words  "  a  Ticket  Agent  '*  from 
Section  i  of  Article  IV. 

Strike  out  Section  5  of  Article  IV. 

After  the  words  "  special  meetings  of  the  As- 
sociation," in  Section  2  of  Article  V,  insert 
"secure  railroad  facilities  for  the  Association, 
furnish  information  of  the  same  to  persons  will- 
ing to  attend  the  meetings,  and  issue  certificates 
of  membership  upon  application,  accompanied 
by  the  membership  fee." 

Strike  out  the  words  "the  Ticket  Agent," 
from  Section  3  of  Article  V. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  the  sections  en- 
tire, since  the  whole  object  and  effect  of 
the  several  amendments  was  to  abolish  the 
office  of  Ticket  Agent,  and  to  transfer  his 
duties  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Prof.  Shimmell  said  he  wished  it  under- 


stood that  no  reflection  was  intended  upon 
the  incumbent  of  the  office;  but  the  con 
ditions  of  travel  which  once  made  such  an 
office  necessary  have  materially  changed, 
and  it  is  the  sentiment  of  many  of  the  older 
members  that  the  salary  and  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  office  should  be  saved. 

The  amendment  was  laid  over  for  action' 
at  a  subsequent  session. 

SCHOOL  YEAR. 

Supt.  Smith  offered  a  resolution  aflfirming 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  the 
school  year  should  begin  with  the  first  Mon- 
day in  July  instead  of  June. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation. 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  audit  the 
account  of  the  Treasurer,  consisting  of  Dr. 
G.  M.  Philips,  Supt.  E.  V.^Mackey,  and 
Prof.  J.  J.  Hamilton. 

Dr.  N.  C.  SchaefTer,  of  Kutztown  State 
Normal  School,  then  read  the  foUowing^ 
paper  on 

HELP  FOR  SCHOOLS  IN  POOR  DISTRICTS. 

Some  thing»  are  best  seen  by  contrast.  For  . 
the  purpose  of  introducing  my  subject  I  ask. 
your  attention  to  several  picttires.  In  the  first 
picture  stands  an  eight  room  school  building. 
Its  ceilings  are  thirteen  feet  above  the  floor. 
An  improved  system  of  heating  and  ventilatine 
sends  into  the  rooms  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresn 
air,  sufficiently  warm  for  comfort  and  moist 
enough  to  prevent  any  parched  feeling  in 
mouth,  noise  and  throat.  The  sills  of  the  win- 
dows are  four  feet  above  the  floor,  and  the  win- 
dows themselves  reach  to  the  ceiling.  The 
blackboards  are  of  slate  ;  the  desks  are  models 
of  school  furniture ;  each  room  contains  all  the 
latest  appliances  for  imparting  instruction.  The 
crowning  glory  in  every  room  is  a  lady  teacher 
of  fine  face  and  superior  culture,  possessing  a- 
charming  voice  and  elegant  manners,  apt  at 
teaching  and  recognized  by  the  public  as  an 
angel  of  light  and  peace  among  the  little  folks. 
Not  a  tear  is  visible  on  any  face ;  for  the  chil- 
dren are  all  busy  and  happy.  The  spirit  of 
Pythagoras,  who  of  old  taught  at  Crotona  the 
harmony  of  numbers  and  the  music  of  the 
spheres,  is  hovering  in  the  air  above  that 
school-house.  Methinks  I  hear  him  exclaim  in 
modern  parlance:  "Glorious  i^th  century, 
glorious  land  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  glorious 
Keystone  State  that  can  boast  of  such  teachers- 
and  such  schools."  On  being  told  that  there 
are  scores  of  similar  schools  in  the  great  Com- 
monweahh  of  Pennsylvania,  the  old  philoso- 
pher's astonishment  rises  to  such  a  pitch  that 
he  cannot  find  words  to  express  himself  even 
in  the  rich  vocabulary  of  his  native  Greek. 

Now  look  at  anothe.r  picture.  In  it  stands  a- 
school  house  with  four  windows.  The  black- 
board, in  size  about  two  feet  by  three,  is  so- 
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^.azed  in  some  places  that  crayon  slips  over  it 
"like  water  over  a  duck's  back,**  and  making 
about  as  much  impression  ;  at  other  places  it  is 
so  scratched  that  you  can  not  make  a  mark 
upon  it  with  any  instrument  except  a  broadaxe. 
The  seats  are  boards  fastened  to  the  ceiling 
around  the  outside,  with  some  old  forms  in  front 
for  desks.  The  seats  are  eight  inches  wide. 
The  Superintendent  says  that  it  has  always 
been  a  mystery  to  him  how  the  little  fellows 
whose  feet  do  not  reach  down  to  the  floor,  can 
keep  from  sliding  off.  "  unless  they  put  sticking 
plaster  on  the  seat  of  their  pantaloons." 

But  the  details  of  another  picture .  begin  to 
crowd  upon  my  vision.  This  time  it  is  a  school 
house  lo  by  20  feet,  with  a  height  of  7  feet 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  There  is  neither  chair 
nor  table  for  the  teacher.  The  desks  are  pine 
boards  fastened  to  the  ceiling.  There  is  no 
blackboard,  no  chimney,  only  a  box  stovi  with 
pipe  projecting  through  the  roof.  There  are 
holes  in  the  floor  from  chopping  wood,  which, 
when  split,  is  thrown  into  a  corner.  The 
teacher  gets  $18  a  month  and  pays  |io  a  month 
for  boarding  at  a  house  two  miles  distant.  But 
1  can  not  finish  this  picture — its  details  give  me 
the  heart  ache. 

The  next  picture  has  in  it  a  ray  of  human 
kindness.  Since,  when  the  heat  from  within 
melts  the  snow  upon  the  roof,  the  water  suffers 
but  little  deflection  from  a  vertical  towards  the 
centre  of  gravity,  the  teacher  is  kind  and  gen- 
<erous  enough  to  allow  the  pupils  to  remove 
their  seats  frequently  so  as  to  avoid  the  per^ist- 
«nt  drops.  This  school  house  never  knew 
paint.  Its  outside  surface  would  be  an  insult  to 
the  painter's  brush,  and  its  interior  looks  like  a 
far-back  country  smoke  house.  There  is  an 
absence  of  all  school  apparatus,  the  only  thing 
always  present  being  the  lack  of  comfort.  No 
wonder  that  Dr.  Higbee  sometimes  stepped 
-from  the  carriage  to  pelt  such  a  schOol-house 
with  stones. 

1  see  an  incredulous  expression  on  some  of 
your  faces.  Seeing  is  believing.  Where  it  is 
impossible  to  use  one's  own  eyes,  it  is  per- 
missible to  use  the  eyes  of  another.  When 
Schiller  wrote  the  drama  of  William  Tell,  hav- 
ing never  looked  upon  the  wild  scenery  of  Lake 
Lucerne,  he  availed  himself  of  Goethe's  eyes, 
who  while  traveling  through  Switzerland  had 
made  copious  notes  which  he  generously  placed 
at  Schiller's  disposal.  With  equal  generosity 
others  have  given  me  the  benefit  of  their  ob- 
servations. Not  having  the  time  or  the  means 
to  visit  school  districts  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
I  determined  to  see  things  through  other 
people's  eyes,  and  therefore  addressed  letters  of 
inquiry  to  some  of  the  Superintendents  who,  I 
thought,  would  have  the  courage  to  tell  the 
naked  truth.  The  replies  made  me  think  of 
Booth's  book  entitled  **  In  Darkest  England." 
They  made  me  wish  for  another  Thaddeus 
Stevens  to  plead  once  more  the  cause  of  the 
-children.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
dreadful  condition  of  these  school-houses  is  an 
index  of  the  wages  paid,  consequently  also  of 
the  teachers  and  the  teaching. 

From  the  last  annual  School  Report  it  ap- 


pears that  in  371  townships  or  school  districts 
less  than  $25  a  month  was  paid.  In  126  dis- 
tricts the  monthly  pay  was  below  $20.  In  one 
county  34,  in  another  38  and  in  still  another  43 
teachers  received  less  than  $15  per  month. 
Who  can  exemplify  the  virtues  of  the  educa- 
tional decalogue  for  I15  a  month!  What 
woman  would  teach  for  such  pay  in  such  school- 
houses  if  she  could  find  employment  anywhere 
else  ?  So  long  as  these  starvation  wages  are 
paid,  all  talk  of  progress  is  but  mockery.  In 
the  agony  of  her  heart  an  aspiring  young 
woman  propounded  this  dilemma  :  "  I  get  ii8 
a  month  for  five  months — ^^90  for  my  term  of 
teaching.  I  must  either  fast  and  go  half  clad 
all  winter,  or  forego  the  possibility  of  attending 
school  to  fit  myself  for  better  work." 

In  such  cases  the  desire  to  teach  must  stand 
in  lieu  of  fitness  to  teach.  Even  if  the  teachers 
were  gifted  with  extraordinary  skill,  they  could 
hardly  do  good  work.  No  blackboards,  no 
maps,  a  scanty  supply  of  books,  slates  and 
writing  paper,  a  lack  of  every  essential  of  a 
good  school  except  ventilation — under  such 
conditions  what  can  be  expected  but  a  miser- 
able substitute  for  a  school  1 

When  some  future  genius  shall  write  the  his- 
tory of  our  State  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
he  will  have  some  wonderful  things  to  relate. 
With  pride  he  will  record  how  a  Commonwealth 
whose  legislature  at  one  time  seriously  dis- 
cussed repudiation  of  the  State  debt,  redeemed 
her  credit  and  accumulated  in  her  treasury 
enough  money  to  pay  all  loans  as  fast  as  they 
fall  due.  Perhaps  he  will  write  of  the  growth 
of  inland  cities  like  Reading,  with  industries 
whose  yearly  output  exceeds  twenty  millions ; 
perhaps  he  will  speak  of  the  marvelous  devel- 
opment of  our  oil  and  coal  fields,  of  the  forma- 
tion of  our  two  great  trunk  lines  that  deserve 
their  reputation  of  being  the  best  managed 
railroads  on  the  globe ;  perchance  he  will 
glorify  the  generosity  of  the  Pittsburg  poli- 
ticians who  at  Christmas  distribute  candy  by 
the  ton  among  the  children — but  he  will  record 
it  as  the  marvel  of  the  ages  that,  during  th6 
closing  decade  of  this  century,  in  spite  of  all  the 
magnificent  revenues  and  resources  of  the 
Commonwealth,  scores  of  teachers  received 
less  than  $15  per  month  and  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren were  kept  in  buildings  fit  only  for  kennels, 
certainly  not  for  human  beings  in  the  most 
formative  period  of  their  lives.  He  will,  no 
doubt,  compare  our  policy  with  the  slaughter  of 
the  innocents  at  Bethlehem  !  Possibly  but  one 
thing  will  cause  him  greater  indignation.  Me- 
thinks  I  see  his  brow  knitting,  his  lip  curling 
and  his  hand  quivering,  as,  with  a  final  touch 
of  the  pen,  he  records  how  in  the  metropolis 
where  annually  over  a  million,  dollars  are 
spent  in  finishing  the  steeple  of  a  marble 
temple  of  justice,  thousands  of  children  have 
no  room  in  the  public  schools.  However  that 
may  be,  he  will  have  only  words  of  pity  and 
sympathy  for  the  rural  districts  with  these  poor 
school-houses  and  low  wages. 

It  would  betray  a  lamentable  ignorance  of 
facts  to  say  that  the  dwellers  in  these  districts 
think  more  of  their  horses  than  of  their  chiU 
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^ren ;  for  often  they  own  neither  horse  nor  mule. 
The  land  is  hardly  worth  the  taxes — to  own 
much  of  it  would  make  a  man  "  land  poor."  In 
most  of  these  districts  the  tax  rate  has  reached 
the  limit  allowed  by  law.  Where  the  struggle 
for  bread  is  occupation  enough  for  all  the  pow- 
ers of  body  and  soul,  it  is  worse  than  mockery 
to  argue  for  better  salaries,  better  houses,  and 
better  furniture  and  apparatus.  Help  in  such 
cases  must  come  from  above. 

In  rich  agricultural  districts  the  best  way  to 
elevate  the  farmer  is  to  regulate  him  by  law,  but 
in  the  cases  under  consideration  neither  legal 
enactment  nor  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  will  meet  the  requirements.    Schools 
aim  not  at  the  survival  of  ttie  strong,  but  of  the 
weak.    They  are  based  upon  the  presumption 
that  the  strong  must  help  the  weak,  that  the  rich 
must  pay  for  the  poor,  that  the  mature  must 
help  the  immature  to  thrive  and  grow.    The 
strong  arm  of  the  State  should  be  outstretched 
to  help  the  struggling  classes  in  the  education 
of  their  children.     If  the  State  has  a  right  to 
tax  the  bachelor  for  the  schooling  of  other 
people's  children,  it  has  also  the  right  to  tax  a 
corporation  for  the  same  purpose.     If  it  is  right 
to  use  part  of  the  rich  man's  income  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  poor  man's  child,  then  it  is  also 
right  to  tax  the  centres  of  wealth  for  the  sake  of 
the  schools  in  poverty- stricken  rural  districts. 
Baltimore  pays  upward  of  $140,000  more  into  the 
school  fund  of  Maryland  than  her  schools  re- 
ceive from  that  source.    Do  her  citizens  com- 
plain ?     I  have  never  heard  a  murmur.     The 
brightest  cliildren    in  the  country    ultimately 
gravitate  towards  the  cities.    The  cit  es  are  con- 
stantly recruited  from  the  country:  they  need 
the  invigorating  blood  of  the  mountaineer.    As 
long  as  population  gravitates  towards  the  cen- 
tres of  trade  and  industry,  so  long  have  the 
cities  as  much  at  stake  in  rural  schools  as  in  their 
own  schools.     In  Massachusetts,  districts  that 
have  a  valuation  of  6ve  millions  are  excluded 
from  any  shore  in  the  proceeds  of  the  invested 
school  funds.    This  is  a  tacit  recognition  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  State  must  help  the  weak  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  popular  educa- 
tion. 

I  feel  at  this  moment  as  if  I  would  give  a 
farm  in  exchange  for  a  few  drops  of  Irish  blood. 
For  if  a  few  of  the  brilliant  qualities  of  that 
gifted  race  were  mingled  with  the  Teutonic 
blood  in  my  veins,  I  might  have  the  fire  and 
the  fluency  to  do  justice  to  the  cause  for  which 
I  am  pleading.  In  default  of  the  talent  for  ora- 
tory which  belongs  by  nature  to  every  child  of 
Zrin,  I  must,  instead  of  attempting  an  eloquent 
peroration,  content  myself  with  playing  the  role 
of  the  doctor,  and  give  you  my  remedies  in  the 
shape  of  several  brief  prescriptions  : 

1.  Distribute  the  annual  school  appropriation 
in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  to  every  teacher  a 
salary  of  $25  per  month  for  eight  months  in  the 
year. 

2.  Abolish  by  legal  enactment  the  custom  of 
dividing  the  school  year  into  a  long  term  and  a 
short  term. 

3.  Require  the  judge  or  judges  of  our  several 
courts  upon  complaint  of  the  County  Superin- 


tendent, or  of  two  citizens,  to  appoint  three 
viewers  who  shall  have  power  to  condemn 
school'houses  unfit  for  use. 

4.  Require  all  plans  for  new  school  buildings 
to  be  submitted  to  the  school  superintendent 
for  approval  or  rejection. 

5.  Finally,  if  after  the  passage  of  these  en- 
actments there  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Com- 
monwealth a  Superintendent  who  lacks  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  empower  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  to  pin  the  cow- 
ard's commission  upon  his  back  and  send  him 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institutute  at  Washington  as 
a  fossil  of  a  by-gone  age,  accidentally  dis- 
covered in  the  closmg  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Supt.  Hamilton:  In  my  neighborhood 
we  know  nothing  about  this  matter  (ap- 
plause), and  anything  I  may  say  about  it 
roust  be  drawn  from  statistics  of  other 
counties.  When  we  are  told  that  taxation 
varies  from  two  to  twenty- six  mills,  we 
naturally  seek  the  cause.  My  first  conclus- 
ion was  that  much  of  the  difference  was  due 
to  the  varying  basis  of  assessment — many 
assessors  rating  property  so  low  as  to  greatly 
increase  the  rate;  and  no  doubt  this  ac- 
counts for  it  in  part.  But  there  is  evidence 
of  great  poverty  in  some  places,  that  calls 
for  any  help  we  can  give.  When  we  find  a 
district  levying  the  full  26  mills — 13  for 
schools  and  13  for  buildings — and  the  entire 
fund  amounting  to  112,090,  with  1820  tax- 
ables,  there  is  no  room  to  question  the  cause 
there.  Another  district  shows  an  average 
amount  of  property  of  I250 — what  kind  of 
homes  are  there?  And  we  find  often  the 
highest  tax  coincides  with  the  smallest 
schools,  owing  to  sparse  population.  All 
these  facts  indicate  conditions  that  ought  to 
be  improved. 

What  is  the  remedy?  Something  might 
be  done  by  basing  the  distribution  of  part 
of  the  appropriation  on  the  number  of 
schools,  instead  of  taxables.  Last  year  in 
Carbon  county  the  average  per  school  was 
|88,  Cambria  $71,  Clarion  I53,  Forest  only 
I39 — and  so  on.  Such  a  change  of  the  basis 
would  help  most  of  the  poor  districts  which 
pay  the  highest  rates;  in  fact,  it  would  reach 
all  but  three  or  four.  Again,  part  of  the 
distribution  might  be  based  on  the  average 
attendance  of  pupils.  I  think  the  figures  in 
the  official  reports  will  justify  the  conclusion 
that  if  one  half  the  distribution  were  based 
on  the  number  of  schools,  and  the  other 
half  on  attendance,  all  these  poor  districts 
would  be  helped.  Had  this  been  done  last 
>ear  Cambria's  appropriation  would  have 
been  increased  8  per  cent..  Elk  15,  Jefferson 
30,  and  so  on.  Of  course  it  is  true  that 
these  poorer  districts  would  receive  more 
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in  proportion  to  the  tax  raised  than  the 
wealthier  ones — on  an  average  1 1  per  cent, 
more,  in  one  case  50  per  cent.  more.  The 
remedy  proposed  is  not  claimed  to  be  new ; 
the  New  York  basis  approximates  to  it.  Such 
a  distribution  would  not  only  give  the  direct 
help  needed,  but  would  stimulate  attendance 
likewise.  I  see  no  better  way  than  this  of 
making  a  beginning  at  equalizing  the  bur- 
den. 

Deputy  State  Supt.  Stewart :  Dr.  Schaef- 
fer  has  not  disappointed  our  expectations, 
and  much  of  what  Supt.  Hamilton  has  added 
meets  my  approval ;  but  it  may  be  well  to 
consider  what  we  mean  by  a  poor  district. 
Pennsylvania  is  not  a  poverty  stricken  State, 
but  one  of  the  richest;  and  while  it  is 
conceded  that  teachers'  salaries  are  not  what 
they  should  be,  and  some  school-  houses  also, 
the  reason  is  found  not  in  poverty  so  much 
as  indifference.  Every  step  of  advance, 
from  a  three  months  term  to  six,  has  been 
opposed  by  the  same  class  of  croakers,  but 
we  have  moved  forward  steadily  notwith- 
standing. I  do  not  deny  that  there  were  a 
few  districts  which  at  the  maximum  tax 
could  barely  keep  the  schools  open  five 
months;  but  such  cases  are  very  rare  in- 
deed, and  to- day  I  cannot  locate  one ;  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  board  of  directors 
who  would  say  they  could  not  keep  open 
six  months.  I  don't  believe  there  are 
twenty  districts  in  the  State  where  they  can- 
not do  better  than  they  are  doing,  even 
where  the  population  is  sparse.  What  we 
need  most  is  such  cultivation  of  public  sen- 
timent, that  our  people  may  see  that  educa- 
tion is  the  best  thing.  The  question  of 
length  of  term  is  measurably  determined  by 
locality.  It  is  easier  to  have  seven  or  eight 
months  school  in  Allegheny  county  than  six 
in  many  others.  The  suggestion  relative  to 
the  divided  term  should  be  carried  out — we 
want  one  term  everywhere. 

The  Legislature  has  done  its  part — no 
Sfate  has  done  better,  none  so  well  in  the 
past  few  years.  It  is  for  us  to  do  ours,  and 
make  an  advance  all  along  the  line.  I 
think  the  average  attendance  basis  proposed 
by  Supt.  Hamilton  is  not  well  adapted  to 
our  shifting  population,  now  here  now  there, 
now  in  one  school  now  in  another.  Rules 
that  will  work  well  in  these  closely  settled 
Allegheny  county  districts,  will  not  apply 
fairly  to  the  little  and  thinly-populated 
counties. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Eberhart,  of  B.'aver  Falls :  I 
remember  when  I  was  a  boy  hearing  these 
same  speeches  made  by  different  men — pro- 
gress  is  still  grappling  with  the  same  old 


questions.  The  reformer  always  wants  to 
get  away  from  where  he  is,  though  he  is  not 
always  sure  where  he  would  go.  As  to  sal- 
aries, it  is  with  teachers  as  with  others;, 
when  they  demonstrate  what  they  are  worth, 
they  get  it.  Supt.  Hamilton's  reference  to 
assessment  basis  was  correct — the  assessor's 
estimate  is  no  guide.  We  Pennsylvanians 
are  proverbial  for  slowness,  especially  we  of 
the  Dutch  element  (Dr.  Schaeffer  and  my- 
self); if  we  don't  get  there  to  day  we  will 
to-morrow ;  but  we  hold  fast  what  we  do  get, 
and  don't  go  backward. 
.  Dr.  Scheaffer  was  asked  to  close  the  dis- 
cussion, and  said:  The  richest  spot  on 
earth  is  the  city  of  London ;  yet  there,  on 
the  very  steps  of  palaces,  General  Booth 
found  people  living  on  a  penny  a  day  and 
walking  miles  to  get  it.  If  all  Pennsylvania- 
were  like  the  valley  where  I  live,  where 
scarcely  any  family  is  an  object  of  charity, 
this  discussion  might  not  be  needed;  but 
when  I  learned  from  superintendents  that 
there  were  districts  where  the  average  citizen 
could  scarcely  earn  enough  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together — found  it  hard  to  get 
bread  for  his  family,  to  say  nothing  of  eda* 
cation — then  I  thought  this  Association 
needed  to  bear  in  mind  these  our  needy 
brethren,  and  try  to  devise  something  for 
their  help.  I  am  not  one  of  those  reformers 
who  don't  know  what  they  want :  I  want 
eight  months'  minimum  term  instead  of  six 
(applause),  and  I  wish  we  could  make  it 
mine;  I  want  every  lady  teacher  to  re- 
ceive at  least  {25  a  month  now,  and  it 
ought  to  be  double  that  (applause).  This 
rich  old  State  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  from  the  spread-eagle  Fourth- 
of-July  orators,  had  better  wake  up  on  this 
question,  or  others  will  leave  her  behind.  I 
want  school- houses  that  will  not  remind  one 
of  dog-kennels — school-houses  fit  for  human 
beings  in  the  most  formative  period  of  their 
lives  (applause).  The  five  millions  ought 
to  help  us  to  solve  some  of  these  questions; 
to  get  the  most  out  of  it  the  distribution 
must  be  wisely  managed,  and  I  am  not  quite 
clear  what  is  l>est.  But  the  time  has  come 
when  at  least  we  may  protest  against  further 
slaughter  of  the  innocents.  (Laughter  and 
applause.) 

Prof.  J.  A.  Cooper  (the  discussion  being 
reopened  by  unanimous  consent):  We  all 
know  that  Pennsylvania  is  rich  enough  in 
the  aggregate,  and  many  of  us  know  that 
some  districts  are  poor  enough  to  need  help : 
what  we  are  trying  to  settle  is  how  to  dis- 
tribute the  part  of  the  wealth  allotted  to  us 
so  as  to  give  everybody  a  chance.     Why  not 
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^distribute  evenly  to  all  the  schools  enough 
•of  the  large  appropriation  to  pay  every 
'teacher  the  {25  a  month  for  ten  months  in 
ihe  year,  or  whatever  is  the  proper  term  ?  Let 
us  settle  what  is  right,  and  instruct  our 
legislation  committee  to  ask  for  the  passage 
of  such  a  law. 

Dep.  Supt.  Stewart :  I  did  not  mean  to 
be  understood  that  no  districts  need  help, 
or  that  I  would  not  be  glad  to  help  them. 
Let  the  State  do  for  them  whatever  can  and 
should  be  done.  But  if  we  want  this  or 
any  other  legislation,  we  must  keep  the  fire 
burning  at  home.  I  repeat,  however,  that 
I  know  of  no  districts  too  poor  to  do  better 
than  they  are  doing. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Fisher:  I  wish  to  confirm 
what  has  been  said  here  by  the  most  distin- 
guished educational  orator  of  Pennsylvania, 
Dr.  Schaeffer  (applause).  I  speak  from  per- 
sonal experience  as  Superintendent  in  a 
<:ounty  in  some  of  whose  valleys  the  more 
land  a  man  owns  the  poorer  he  is  (laughter). 
One  favored  district  on  a  two-mill  tax  had 
fair  pay  and  good  schools ;  another,  just 
across  the  mountain,  taxed  to  the  maximum, 
<:ould  pay  but  {13  a  month.  There  were 
iive  '' non-accepting  "  districts,  because  it 
took  all  they  could  earn,  as  has  been  said, 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  theorize  and  brag,  but  I  know 
of  districts  now  where  they  tax  themselves 
almost  to  death  to  pay  {15  a  month.  There 
is  one  place  where  the  road  supervisors  asked 
the  school  directors  for  part  of  their  funds 
to  keep  up  the  roads.  What  is  needed  is  for 
those  who  are  able,  to  open  the  money-bag, 
reach  down  and  give  liberally  to  these  poor 
people,  and  help  them  up  to  where  we  are. 

Dr.  Philips  :  One  of  the  best  things  I 
have  noted  recently  was  the  letter  sent  out 
from  the  Department  during  the  last  few 
months.  I  believe  in  my  county  it  raised  the 
salaries  an  average  of  ^5  a  month.  (Applause.) 

Supt.  Hamilton:  It  seems  now  to  be 
granted  that  some  districts  need  help — the 
question  is,  how  can  we  help  them  ?  I  wish 
to  remark  in  answer  to  what  has  been  said, 
that  taxables  ''  float  "  as  well  as  their  chil- 
dren, or  rather  with  them. 

Supt.  Keith :  The  attendance  basis  would 
be  just  where  all  children  attend  the  public 
schools ;  but  suppose  a  third  or  a  half  of 
them  attend  parochial  schools — where  would 
they  come  m  i 

Supt.  Hughes:  There  is  an  incongruity 
sometimes  in  the  proportion  of  taxables  to 
the  number  of  schools:  I  know  of  many 
such  cases  (figures  cited).  What  would  be 
the  fair  basis  in  these  anomalous  cases? 


Dr.  Schaeffer,  being  again  invited  to  close, 
added :  God  grant  us  each  grace  to  grow  in 
sympathy  for  and  liberality  towards  the 
poor  school  districts  of  Pennsylvania.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  President  announced  that  Governor 
Pattison  would  be  unable  to  be  present  as  ex- 
pected to-morrow  evening.  He  knew  all 
would  regret  this,  as  the  Governor  was  a 
staunch  friend  of  education,  and  nothing  but 
necessity  would  keep  him  away. 

Adjourned  to  8  p.  m. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 


THE  first  exercise  on  the  programme  for 
this  session  was  a' '' Movement  Drill,'' 
by  a  class  from  North  Braddock,  under 
charge  of  Miss  Mary  R.  Kennedy.  We  gave 
some  attention  to  this  in  the  August  your- 
nal,  and  need  not  repeat  here,  but  only  add 
that  the  young  ladies  of  that  school  will  owe 
their  teacher  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  an  ac- 
complishment that  is  more  rare  than  it  should 
be,  viz.  erect  carriage  and  ability  to  walk. 

It  may  be  in  place  to  mention  here  the 
remarkably  full  attendance  at  this  and  the 
following  evening  exercises,  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens.  The  hall  was  filled,  and  the 
order  was  excellent. 

After  the  drill,  Miss  Jefferies  recited 
"Bobo'  Lincoln." 

Then  followed  a  lecture  by  John  R. 
Clark,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— subject. 


TO  AND  FRO  IN  LONDON. 

The  title  recalled  Gough's  "Lights  and 
Shodows  of  London  Life,"  and  the  lecturer 
referred  to  him  so  frequently  as  to  suggest 
that  he  had  taken  him  as  a  model.  Start- 
ing under  the  shadow  of  St.  Paul's,  the 
greatest  monument  to  the  genius  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  visiting  the  monuments 
of  Wellington  and  Nelson — ^at  the  latter  of 
which  he  digressed  to  recount  the  great 
achievements  of  physically  small  men — we 
were  carried  "to  and  fro,"  oa  top  of  an 
omnibus,  to  witness  the  spectacular  immen- 
sity and  intensity  of  London  life.  The  de- 
scription of  London  Bridge,  the  great  Tab- 
ernacle and  the  eulogy  on  Spurgeon,  the 
wonderful  work  of  Rowland  Hill,  the  tavern 
where  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  friends  met,  the 
Strand — all  this,  and  much  more  passed  be- 
fore us  rapidly,  interspersed  with  humor  and 
anecdote,  making  together  an  entertainment 
which  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  au- 
dience, to  judge  from  their  applause. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture.  Association 
adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


OPENING  exercises  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  R.  Home,  of  AUentown, 
who  read  the  23d  Psalm  and  offered  prayer. 

ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  President  appointed  the  following 
Committee  on  Resolutions:  Dr.  A.  E. 
Maltby,  of  Slippery  Rock  Normal  School ; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  of  Newtown  Square ; 
Supt.  J.  G.  Hillman,  of  Rochester;  Supt. 
A.  P.  Shanor,  of  McKeesport,  and  Prof. 
T.  J.  Chapman,  of  Pittsburgh. 

REPORT  OF  AUDITORS. 

Dr.  Philips  reported  from  the  Auditing 
Committee  that  they  had  examined  last 
year's  accounts  and  vouchers,  finding  all 
correct,  as  follows : 

Bedford,  Pa.,  July  10,  1891. 
David  S.  Keck  in  accoant  with  the  Penna.  State 
Teachers'  Association. 

1891.  Resources: 

July  7,  Lecture  Tickets ^'3  50 

"8,      "            "         48  00 

**    9,  Membership  Fees   ........  488  00 

Oct.  6,  Check  from  Supt.  LAndis 27  50 

J577  00 

Expenditures  : 

July  7,  Deficit I  89  49 

••    *<  D.S.Keck.i  2  membership  tickets.  No.  i.  12  00 
"    "  D.  S.  Keck  R.  R.  Fare  and  Ho- 

tcl  Bill "      2.  12  65 

«    8,  J.  D.  Pyott,  reporter  and  hotel 

bill «      3- 64  50 

"    "  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Sec'y's  salary.    "      4.  10  00 

"    "    "            "           music   pamph- 
lets         ««      5.  16  00 

"    "  J.  S.  Walton,  expenses  Ex.  Com. 

meeting "      6.    4  50 

<     <*£lizabethLloyd,Ex.Com.meeling.'<      7.    5  80 

«    "  Geo.W.  Hull,  Ex.  Com.  meeting.    «      8.    5  50 

"    "  W.  McKinley,  lumber  and  haul- 
ing  «   .    .     "      9.  22  49 

"    "  H.  W.  Fisher,  expenses.  ...      "    10.  80  32 

"  '9,  C.  J.  Potts,  posting  and  printing.  "    11.    4  86 

"    9,  I.  A.  Heikes,  postage,  express- 
age  etc <*  12.    I  54 

"    Chas.A.Reamer»printingtickets,etc.  "  13.    275 

«*    Gazette  Pub.  Co "14.    i  00 

"    "  W.  B.  Hall,  boarding  and  R.  R. 

fare Nos.  15&16.  14  75 

"    •«  Wm.    McKinley  &  Son,  labor 

and  mat No.  17.  37  75 

"    **  M. G.Brumbaugh, expenses. No. 1 8& 1 9.  55  14 

"    "  J.  F.  Sickel,  salary,  etc.  .    .    .    No.  20.  56  75 

"    "  Inquirer  Print.  Co.,  material  .      "     21.    I  46 

"    "  H.  W.  Fisher,  boarding  and  cab 

hire "    22.  14  00 

"    '*  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  boarding  for 

James  &  Wilson.  .   .   .  No.  23  &  24.    9  50 

'*  20,  J.  Dalrymple,  expenses  and  car- 
fare  No.  25.  24.00 

Balance 30  25 

fe77oo 

Cash  on  hand,  I30.25 


Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  July  5*  1892. 
We,  the  undersigned  Committee,  ap{X)inted  to- 
audit  the  account  of  David  S.  Keck,  Treasurer  of  the 
Penna.  State  Teachers*  Association  for  the  ^ear  1891^ 
have  examined  the  same  as  set  forth  above,  as  well 
as  the  vouchers  for  the  same,  and  find  them  to  be 
correct. 

G.  M.  Philips,  \ 

£.  Mackby,  |- Auditing  Committee. 

J  AS.  J.  H.  Hamilton.  J 

Invitations  were  received  to  visit  the  Tile 
Works  and  other  industrial  establishments 
of  Beaver  Falls  and  vicinity. 

Prof.  H.  T.  Bailey,  Art  Director  in  the 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  was  introducedi 
and  after  remarking  that  he  wished  it  under- 
stood that  he  was  not  the  representative  of 
any  ''system"  or  publishing  house,  lectured 
on 

DRAWING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  wording  of  the  proeramme,  "  Art  Studjr 
in  Public  Schools,"  sounds  well,  but  it  is  too 
broad  for  what  is  intended  to  be  presented  at 
this  dme.  Art  study  would  include  music  and 
poetry — we  want  to  consider,  this  morning  only 
the  matter  of  drawing.  While  listening  yester- 
day to  the  description  of  the  situation  in  some 
of  the  "  poor  districts,**  1  began  to  think  draw- 
ing must  wait  awhile ;  but  when  all  had  been 
heard,  the  poverty  did  not  seem  so  great,  and 
now  I  think  the  Directors  could  and  should  in- 
troduce it  in  every  school. 

Every  educational  system  has  its  ideal.  In 
the  Old  World,  the  people  are  divided  into  two 
classes — one  whose  business  is  to  bear  rule,  the 
other  to  be  ruled :  there  education  of  course  dif- 
fers for  each.  Here  we  believe  in  educating 
man  as  man,  and  our  teaching  must  accord- 
ingly be  broad — we  must  aim  to  open  the  way 
to  all  knowledge  before  every  soul.  Now  the 
one  language  of  all  the  arts  is  Drawing — it  is 
fundamental,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  furnish  this 
language  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  our  schools. 
You  have  not  entirely  neglected  this  universal 
language  here  in  Pennsylvania — many  of  your 
towns  have  done  good  work,  and  some  of  it  is 
on  exhibition  at  the  school  building ;  but  there 
ought  to  be  many  more  represented. 

You  may  as  well  have  the  benefit  of  your 
neighbors*  experience.  We  in  Massachusetts 
spend  many  thousands  of  dollars  on  special 
teachers,  special  copy  books,  special  paper  and 
tools  (scissors,  etc.);  and  after  our  children  had 
been  taught  Drawing  for  from  three  to  nine 
years,  if  we  gave  them  pencil  and  paper  and  set 
a  flower-pot  before  them,  they  could  not  draw 
it  respectably.  It  was  plain  that  if  Drawing  be 
a  language,  we  must  sometime  or  other  get 
through  with  the  books  and  be  able  to  use  it 
freely,  without  guide-lines  and  points.  With 
our  former  systems  and  appliances,  this  result 
was  not  often  attained ;  so  we  have  gone  back 
to  fundamental  principles,  and  think  we  have 
found  a  better  way— «at  least  we  are  getting 
some  results  by  which  we  are  willing  to  h« 
judged. 

The  ends  to  be  secured  in  teaching  Drawmg 
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are  ability  to  draw  truthfully  and  with  confi- 
dence, the  habit  of  drawing  according  to  good 
methods,  and  a  taste  for  good  art.  To  secure 
these  ends  a  course  should  include: 

1.  Illusirative  Sketching,  These  sketches 
should  be  made  from  imagination,  according  to 
dictation,  from  objects,  and  from  memory. 
Every  pupil  should  be  exercised  on  this  work 
at  least  once  a  week,  upon  the  blackboard,  and 
be  required  to  own  and  constantly  use  a  sketch-, 
book.  The  early  sketches  will  be  crude 
enough,  of  course ;  but  from  them  you  will  learn 
the  natural  bent  of  the  child,  which  is  always 
to  be  encouraged.  This  for  the  general  out- 
line :  then,  more  definitely, 

2.  Industrial  Drawing,  Drawing  may  be 
defined  as  the  representation  of  ideas  of  objects 
by  means  of  lines,  light  and  shade,  or  color. 
Ability  to  draw  therefore  implies  (i)  a  knowl- 
edge of  objects,  and  (2)  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  underlying  their  representation. 
The  nrst  should  be  acquired  largely  in  the 
primary  grades;  the  second,  largely  in  the 
grammar  grades. 

All  objects,  natural  or  artificial,  have  color 
(monochromatic  or  polychromatic)  and  form 
(simple  or  complex).  Simple  forms  are  based 
on  type  solids,  divisions  or  variations  of  these 
types;  complex  forms  are  composed  of  simple 
forms  combmed  according  to  some  constructive 
or  decorative  law  of  arrangement,  Our  primary 
work  therofore  falls  under  the  three  heads  (i) 
color,  (2)  form,  (3)  arrangement. 

All  representation  of  objects  is  either  me- 
chancial  (geometric,  or  decorative),  or  free- 
hand, (decorative  or  pictorial).  Geometric 
drawing  repersents  the  actual  form  and  con- 
struction of  artificial  objects ;  their  enrichment 
by  use  of  units  or  motives  of  design,  natural  a 
atrificial,  is  decorative ;  the  representation  of  the 
form  of  objects  as  seen  from  one  point  of  view 
b  pictorial. 

A  thorough  understanding  of  geometric  draw- 
ing requires  knowledge  of  measurement,  geom- 
etry, projection  and  development.  Decorative 
drawing  requires  some  knowledge  of  color,  his- 
toric ornament,  plant  form  and  design.  Knowl- 
edge of  pictorial  art  and  appreciation  of  its  ar- 
tistic qualities  proceed  from  the  study  of  princi- 
ples underlying  representation  of  geometric 
solids,  and  their  application  in  the  representa- 
tion of  natural  objects.  The  work  of  tne  gram- 
mar grades  will  then  be  divided  into  (i)  meas< 
urement,  (2)  geometrv,  (3)  projection,  (4)  de- 
velopment, f5)  color,  (6)  historic  ornament,  (7) 
plant  form,  (8)  design,  and  (9)  model  and  ob- 
ject drawing. 

[The  lecturer's  remarks  were  accompanied 
by  outlines  on  the  blackboard,  which  we  have 
amplified  from  the  printed  course  prepared  by 
him  for  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 
We  give  below  and  in  the  accompanying  table 
the  work  as  adapted  to  both  ungraded  and 
graded  schools.— £d.] 

CouKSB  FOR  Ungraded  Schools. 

First  Year. — Form  :  Teach  from  type  solids  and 
similar  objects.  Sphere— ball,  apple,  fruits.  Cylin- 
der— qx>ol,  jar,  mallet  head.    Cube— box,  dice,  ink- 


stand. Mould  these  in  clay.  Teach  tbeir  parts — 
surface,  faces,  (geometric  figures),  edges  (lines), 
comers  (points);  also  distances,  one  and  two  inches. 
Drill  to  good  position  of  body,  pencil  and  paper ; 
practice  movements,  horizontal,  vertical,  oblique, 
preparatory  to  drawing.  Draw  lines  from  dictation 
on  blackboard  and  manilla  paper.  Encourage  sketch- 
ing of  objects  in  connection  with  other  studies. 

Color  :  Teach  the  spectrum,  thrown  upon  the  wall 
with  a  glass  prism,  six  colors.  Compare  with  colored 
objects.     Teach  also  black,  white  and  gray. 

Arrangement:  Repetition,  using  colored  sticks. 
Copy  historic  frets,  then  make  original  arrangements, 
gluing  the  units  to  a  paper  background.  Use  one 
color  in  each,  on  a  black,  white  or  gray  ground. 

Second  Year. — Form:  Divide  the  type  solids, 
study  and  draw  the  new  forms.  Hemisphere — half 
an  apple,  oil  can — half  cylinder,  half-cube,  and 
silimar  forms.  Mould  these  in  clay,  teaching  also 
prisms  and  plinths.  Measurement  with  ruler.  Draw 
gf'ometric  figures,  from  the  solids,  from  dictation, 
from  memory — triangle,  square,  rectangle.  Teach 
such  terms  as  base,  apex,  altitude,  diameter,  diagonal. 
Make  freehand  geometric  drawings  of  a  pennant, 
bracket,  paper  cap,  signal  flag,  cross,  sash,  envelope, 
door,  etc. 

Color:  Review  spectrum.  Fix  the  six  standard 
colors  so  they  shall  never  be  mistaken,  by  compari- 
son with  other  hues. 

Arrangement :  Repetition  and  alternation  in  bor- 
ders, using  triangles,  squares  and  oblongs  cut  form 
calored  paper.  Copy  one  historic  border,  then  make 
original  arrangements,  gluing  units  of  color  on  gray 
background,  and  adding  margin  lines. 

Third  Year. — Form  ;  Teach  forms  derived  from 
type  solids  by  variation.  Spheroid,  cone,  pyramid, 
and  similiar  forms — eggs,  fruits,  cup,  hour-glass, 
baskets,  etc.  Mould  the  solids  in  clay,  and  by  di- 
viding them  get  elliptical  and  oval  faces.  Here 
teach  use  of  eraser.  Judgment  of  distances.  Draw 
geometric  figures — circle,  ellipse,  oval — from  the 
solids,  from  dictation,  form  qiemory;  teach  terms, — 
circumference,  diameter  (long  and  short  in  ellipse), 
radius,  arc,  centre,  focus,  axis.  Make  freehand 
drawings  of  target,  circular  window,  reading  glass, 
hand  mirror,  eyeglasses,  horseshoe,  padlock,  fan, 
spoon,  etc' 

Colon  Review  spectrum,  and  teach  hues — 
orange-red,  red-orange,  green  yellow,  yellow  green, 
etc.,  and  the  order  in  which  all  these  and  the  stand- 
ard colors  appear  in  spectrum. 

Arrangement :  Review  repetition  and  alternation 
in  borders  and  surfaces,  and  apply  to  centres.  Teach 
symmetry,  using  geometric  units  cut  from  colored 
paper,  copy  one  historic  border,  make  original  units 
combining  geometric  units  symmetrically ;  make  an 
original  centre  with  these,  gluing  units  on  passive 
background ;  add  margin  lines. 

Fourth  Year. —  Geometric  Drawing:  Represen- 
tation of  curved  surfaces.  Accurate  working  draw- 
ings of  sphere^  spheroid,  ovoid,  then  objects  01  similar 
form-r-weight,  dumb-bell,  door-knob,  etc. — full 
lines  representing  visible  outlines,  dotted  lines  for 
connecting  or  guide  lines. 

Decorative  Drawing:  Modification  of  geometric 
units  like  square  or  circle,  to  produce  pleasing  deco- 
rative forms,  using  units  cut  from  paper.  Copy  one 
historic  example,  either  by  drawing  or  with  colored 
paper ;  then  make  pattern  with  original  ^  modified 
units.  Use  colored  paper  to  illustrate  dominant  har- 
mony—that is,  a  tint,  the  key  tone,  and  a  shade  of  one 
color. 
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PictorieU  Drawing:  Teach  use  of  a  wire  to  cover 

«e'iges,  touch  corners,  etc.    Study  effect  of  distance 

-and  level.     Teach  representation  of  solidity — ^how  to 

-indicate    three    dimensions  on  one   plane  surface. 

Make    freehand  drawings  of    sphere    standing  on 

plane.     Draw  similar  forms — potato,  tomato,  pear, 

apple,  etc.     Always  represent  the  back  edge  of  the 

plane  on  which  the  object  rests. 

Fifth  Year.  —  Geometric :  Representation  of 
curved  and  plane  surfaces.  Make  accurate  working 
drawings  of  hemisphere,  bowl,  inkstand,  oil-feed,  etc., 
also  of  cylinder  and  cylindrical  objects — ;pi11  box; 
spool,  etc.  Full  lines  to  represent  visible  outlines 
and  edges;  dot-anddash  lines  for  axes  of  objects. 

DecorcUive:  Modification  of  bilateral  units — tri- 
angle,  oblong,  kite,  etc.  Cut  the  unit  from  paper, 
and  modify  into  pleasing  decorative  forms.  Copy  one 
historic  example,  by  drawing  or  constructing  with 
colored  paper ;  make  border,  centre  or  surface  pattern 
-with  original  modified  units.  Construction  with 
colored  paper,  illustrating  dominant  harmony. 

Pictorial:  Teach  the  use  of  pencil  to  obtain  pro- 
portionate measurements.  Study  effect  of  foreshort- 
ening on  horizontal  surfaces,  and  teach  representation 
of  foreshortening  as  seen  in  hemisphere.  Freehand 
drawings  of  objects — saucer,  bowl,  half-apple.  Ef- 
fects produced  by  given  surface  at  different  levels. 
Freehand  drawings  of  cylinder  and  cylindrical  ob- 
jects — glass,  pail,  stone  jar.  Let  more  advanced 
pupils  drew  a  simple  group  —an  apple  in  a  saucer,  or 
any  group  involving  only  spherical,  hemispherical 
and  cylindrical  objeas. 

Sixth  Year  — Geometric:  Representation  of  in- 
visible parts.  Working  drawings  of  hollow  cylinder 
— ^ink-well,  spool,  clay  jar.  Representation  of  plane 
surfaces  oblique  in  one  view :  working  drawings  of 
half-cylinder  with  its  oblong  face  in  front,  and  at  an 
angle ;  cube  with  one  face  in  front,  and  at  an  angle ; 
also  of  a  hexagonal  crayon.  Dashed  lines  represent 
-invisible  outlines  and  edges. 

Decorative  :  Conventionalization  of  leaves.  Copy 
one  historic  border  or  centre ;  compare  its  leaves  with 
the  natural  ones  suggested,  and  note  changes.  Draw 
two  entire-margined  leaves — ^lilac,  wild  indigo,  cat- 
briar;  conventionalize  them;  make  original  design 
for  border  or  centre,  using  the  conventional  leaves  as 
units.  Construct,  using  colored  paper  to  illustrate 
complementary  harmony — leaves  of  one  color,  centre 
or  margin  or  both  of  its  complementary,  on  gray, 
black  or  white  background. 

Pictorial:  Teach  convergence.  Effects  of  distance 
and  level.  Freehand  drawings  of  cube  with  one 
face  front  and  a  little  below  the  eye — ^similiar  objects, 
chalk  box,  book,  etc.  Review  cylinder  and  draw  it 
cut  through  the  axis;  then  erase  the  right  half,  leav. 
ing  half- cylinder.  Study  cube  turned  at  angle  of  45°, 
draw  it  and  similar  objects — a  die,  an  inkstand,  etc. 

Seventh  Year. — Geometric:  Teach  representa- 
tion of  three  views ;  also  drawing  to  scale,  marking 
dimensions.  Working  drawings  of  square  plinth, 
circular  plinth,  square  prism,  and  objects  similar  in 
form.  Representation  of  plane  faces  oblique  in  two 
views.  Working  drawings  of  half-cube,  triangular 
prism,  and  similar  objects,  desk  body,  bird -house. 
Light  full  lines  with  arrow-points  to  indicate  direction 
and  extent  of  dimensions. 

Decorative  :  Conventionalization  of  serrated,  lobed 
and  compound  leaves.  Copy  one  historic  example 
of  panel,  centre  or  border ;  compare  with  natural 
leaves  suggested,  noting  changes.  Draw  a  serrated, 
a  lobed  and  a  compound  leaf — maple,  birch,  tear- 
ahumb,  cinquefoil ;  conventionalize,  use  as  units  in  an 


original  centre,  or  for  a  panel  use  the  leaves  on  hi* 
lateral  main  lines.  Use  colored  paper  in  construction 
to  illustrate  analogous  harmony — related  tones  of 
color,  as  green -yellow  tint,  yellow,  and  orange-yellow 
shade. 

Pictorial :  Review  convergence ;  draw  such  ob- 
jects as  a  square  prism  turned  at  an  angle,  a  square 
plinth,  pencil-box,  book.  Teach  use  of  diagonals  in 
finding  centres  of  faces,  and  to  test  accuracy  of 
drawing.  Freehand  drawing  of  cube,  divide  it  for 
half  cube ;  of  triangular  prism,  of  half  open  book 
standing  on  its  front  edge,  with  ornament  on  cover. 
Encourage  out-door  sketching ;  try  to  draw  a  shed,  a 
bam,  the  town  pump,  a  well- curb. 

Eighth  Year. — Geometric  :  Continue  the  drawing 
to  scale,  an  inch  to  a  footCand  ^  inch  to  a  foot,  mark- 
ing dimensions.  Working  drawings  for  a  book  case. 
Teach  plan  and  elevation,  drawing  these  for  a  dog. 
kennel  or  poultry- house.  Representation  of  plane 
faces  oblique  in  these  views.  Working  drawings  of 
square  pyramid,  then  cut  off  horizontally  and  obli. 
quely.  Very  light  equidistant  full  lines,-usually 
drawn  at  45°,  indicate  a  section. 

Decorative:  Conventionalization  of  leaves,  ex- 
tended to  flowers,  buds,  etc.  Copy  one  historic  ex. 
ample,  a  surface,  panel  or  border ;  compare  its  units 
with  natural  plant  forms  suggested,  noting  changes. 
Draw  a  spray  of  a  plant  (buck  bean)  containing 
leaves,  flowers  and  buds ;  conventionalize,  make  orig- 
inal design  for  border,  or  for  panel  on  balanced  main 
lines;  finish  by  half-tinting  the  background,  free- 
hand— notice  the  diiference  between  this  and  me- 
chanical half- tinting. 

Pictorial :  Study  the  relation  of  axes  to  other  parts 
of  objects.  Make  freehand  drawings  of  a  cone  rest- 
ing on  its  side,  of  a  horizontal  cylinder,  of  a  pyramid, 
and  of  such  objects  as  a  cornucopia,  water  pail  and 
dipper,  etc.  Continue  out-door  sketching;  draw  a 
large  log,  a  group  *of  barrels,  a  wheelbarrow,  the 
school  house. 

Throughout  the  course,  attention  to  oral  as  well  as 
graphic  expression ;  precision  as  well  as  freedom  in 
word  and  movement.  Keep  at  it — *'  no  day  without 
its  line.'* 

Course  for  Graded  Schools. 

[This  course  is  given  in  tabular  form  on  the 
following  page  (10^),  and  will  be  found  to  be 
presented  in  sufficient  detail,  though  in  very 
compact  form,  as  found  in  the  pamphlet  already 
referred  to— Ed.] 

So  much  by  way  of  outline.  Of  course  no 
plan  could  be  prescribed  that  would  not  need 
modification  to  adapt  it  to  varying  circum- 
stances ;  and  no  plan  must  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  pupils*  advancement.  Do  not  for- 
get to  insist  from  the  first  on  good  position  of 
body,  pencil  and  paper,  freedom  and  precision 
of  movement.  Here  again  pupils  will  differ, 
but  fair  results  are  nearly  always  attainable. 

I  am  often  asked  about  the  use  of  instruments. 
You  have  heard  that  we  use  them  in  geometrical 
and  some  decorative  work ;  and  when  tools  are 
necessary,  use  the  best  you  can  get  -a  good  work- 
men wants  good  tools ;  but  pictorial  work  must  be 
freehand,  and  we  should  never  forget  that  it  is 
the  hand  behind  the  tool  that  must  be  trained. 
We  draw  from  the  object,  instead  of  from  pic- 
tures of  it,  when  we  can.  Having  thus  taught 
a  given  form,  we  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  by 
having  him  draw  from  memory,  and  then  drill 
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upon  it  to  fix  it  firmly.  You  thus  bring  the 
child  to  depend  upon  himself  instead  of  upon 
the  book,  and  prepare  him  to  distinguish  the 
good  things  in  art  and  in  nature.  If  your  teach- 
ers will  do  this  work  for  the  pupils  in  your 
schools,  the  next  generation  will  rise  up  and 
call  you  blessed. 

TICKET  AGENT. 

The  amendment  to  the  constitution  of 
which  notice  was  given  yesterday  was  now 
called  up  for  action.  The  President  read 
the  sections  to  be  amended,  creating  and 
prescribing  the  duties  of  Ticket  Agent,  and 
explained  the  operation  of  the  amendment. 

Prof.  Chamberlain  said  there  should  be 
some  reason  given  for  this  change;  unless 
there  were  some  good  ground  for  it,  he 
would  oppose  the  amendment. 

Supt.  Shimmell  said  he  had  stated  the  case 
fully  when  notice  was  given,  but  would  re- 
peat that  the  necessity  for  the  office  no 
longer  existed,  that  its  remaining  duties 
could  be  readily  performed  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  the  salary  and  expenses 
would  be  saved  for  more  essential  work. 
We  will  need  some  money  for  the  use  of  our 
legislative  committee,  who  last  year  paid 
their  expenses  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
The  sending  out  of  programmes  and  orders 
can  be  done  without  expense  except  the 
postage. 

Dr.  Home  said  if  the  salary  was  the  only 
point,  he  was  opposed  to  the  amendment. 
The  Ticket  Agent  is  experienced  and  effi- 
cient, and  is  a  permanent  officer.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  is  changed  from  year  to 
year,  and  cannot  have  the  same  advantage  in 
railroad  arrangements  as  a  permanent  offi- 
cer. 

Supt.  Hotchkiss  said  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee already  had  work  enough,  and  he 
was  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Supt.  Shimmell  said  there  were  always 
two  or  three  members  of  the  Committee 
who  did  no  work,  and  they  could  do  all  of 
this  that  is  needed. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Fisher  said  the  $25  salary 
was  not  all  that  would  be  saved ;  the  attend- 
ant expenses  ran  up  to  J8c  or  thereabouts. 
Most  of  this  work  will  be  done  without  ex- 
pense if  the  amendment  is  adopted.  He 
appreciated  the  work  of  the  present  officer, 
and  this  action  would  be  no  reflection  upon 
him  whatever ;  but  many  of  the  permanent 
membership  believed  such  action  should  be 
taken.  The  Association  has  gone  begging 
more  than  once;  after  Mauch  Chunk  we 
were  in  debt ;  this  need  not  be  and  ought 
not  to  be,  and  the  amendment  will  help  to 
prevent  it. 


Dr.  Brooks:  Unless  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  this  is  the  sense  of  those 
most  familiar  with  the  management,  I  shall 
vote  against  it.  We  had  better  take 
further  time  to  consult  upon  it.  There  is 
certainly  some  advantage  in  having  an  offi- 
cer of  continuous  experience. 

Mr.  Eberhart :  What  hinders  our  electing 
the  ticket  agent  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee? So  far  as  railroad  arrangements 
are  concerned,  there  is  no  force  in  the  argu- 
ment for  a  permanent  officer.  Anybody 
can  get  the  rates  given  the  Association. 

Rev.  Deatrick :  I  see  that  the  salary  will 
be  saved ;  but  will  not  the  expense  6f  send- 
ing out  information  be  the  same  whoever 
does  it  ? 

Supt.  Smith :  No,  sir.  When  two  inde- 
pendent sets  of  programmes  are  sent,  as  has 
been  done  heretofore,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  duplication.  The  whole  matter  of  issuing 
programmes  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Committee.  The  point  is  well  taken  that 
the  Association  will  receive  the  same  con- 
sideration from  the  railroads,  whether  deal- 
ing through  the  same  person  or  not. 

The  question  was  called  for,  and  on  a  di- 
vision the  amendment  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  103  to  24. 

Prof.  T.  J.  Chapman,  of  Pittsburg,  then 
read  the  following  paper  on 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

The  pleasant  duty  has  devolved  upon  me  of 
opening  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  our 
educational  progress.  My  connection  with  the 
public  school  system  of  Pennsylvania  reaches 
through  a  period  of  thirty  years  and  more,  and 
through  this  extended  tract  of  time  I  have  noted 
many  and  striking  points  of  advance  in  the 
field  of  public  education.  To  some  of  us  who 
are  present  these  facts  are  clear  enough,  for 
our  own  experience  has  been  cognizant  of 
them ;  but  to  those  who  are  younger  a  slight 
comparison  of  the  present  with  the  past  will  be 
convincing. 

Our  educational  progress  has  been  both  rela- 
tive and  absolute.  Growth  that  has  only  kept 
place  with  the  general  onward  movement  of 
things  is  but  relative  progress ;  absolute  progress 
is  that  which  we  have  made  within  our  own 
borders,  without  reference  to  the  general 
"  stream  of  tendency."  Yet  possibly  in  the  last 
analysis  it  would  be  found  that  all  progress  is 
always  only  relative,  and  is  influenced  by  atten- 
dant circumstances. 

As  the  best  way  that  occurs  to  me  to  estimate 
this  progressive  movement,  I  take  for  purposes 
of  comparison  the  State  report  of  the  year  i860 
and  that  of  the  year  1890.  This  period  is  long 
enough,  and  the  latter  date  is  sufficiently  recent 
to  answer  all  our  demands.  Within  these  two 
dates  we  find  the  history  of  educational  progress 
and  development  for  a  period  of  thirty  years. 
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Looking  over  the  reports,  then,  I  And  that  the 
number  of  schools  in  the  State  in  the  year  i860, 
outside  of  Philadelphia,  which  exception  applies 
to  all  these  statistics,  was  11,577.  In  1890  the 
number  was  19,758,  a  gain  of  over  8,000.  The 
number  of  teachers  in  i860  was  13,003  ;  in  1890 
the  number  was  21.806.  The  State  appropri- 
ation in  the  former  year,  was  $280.000 ;  in  the 
latter  year  it  was  $2,151,300.  The  population 
of  the  State  in  i860  was  about  2,900,000;  in 
1890  it  was  a  trifle  over  five  and  a  quarter 
millions ;  so  that  while  the  population  nearly 
doubled  itself  in  that  time,  the  appropriation 
was  increased  nearly  five-fold.  These  figures 
show  only  a  somewhat  mixed  progress  at  the 
best.  In  som£  points  here  noticed,  we  have 
not  more  than  held  our  own,  if  indeed  we  have 
done  that ;  our  real  progress  must  be  ascertained 
otherwise. 

One  point  which,  I  think,  illustrates  the  real 
advance  that  we  have  made,  is  in  the  higher 
qualification  of  teachers; — ^though  even  here 
possibly  something  must  be  credited  to  the  gen- 
eral forward  movement  of  society  in  moral  and 
intellectual  excellence.  It  might  be  a  question 
worth  considering,  in  how  far  the  teacher  has 
been  a  leader,  and  in  how  far  a  mere  follower 
in  this  onward  movement.  The  whole  civil- 
ized world  undoubtedly  occupies  a  far  higher 
intellectual  and  moral  plane  than  it  did  thirty 
years  ago.  The  age  demands  more  of  the 
teacher  than  it  did  formerly.  The  average 
teacher  of  thirty  years  ago,  I  should  think, 
would  be  almost  an  impossibility  to-day.  The 
hedge  school  and  the  hedge  schoolmaster  are 
among  the  things  of  the  past  in  Pennsylvania. 
Such  qualifications  in  the  way  of  scholarship, 
professional  knowledge,  and  pedagogical  apti- 
tude are  now  demanded  as  would  have  mode 
the  old-time  schoolmaster  stare  in  astonishment. 
This  change  has  perhaps  been  partially  brought 
about  by  the  advanced  public  opinion,  but  more 
largely  and  more  directly  by  the  influence  of 
certain  forces  within  the  profession  itself. 
Amon^  these  forces  I  may  name  the  County 
Supcrintendency,  the  County  Institute,  and  the 
Normal  School.  A  professional  standard  has 
been  set  up,  and  teachers,  have  generally  at- 
tained, if  not  to  it,  at  least  towards  it. 

The  schools  of  Pennsylvania  are  usually  re- 
garded as  founded  upon  the  enactment  of  the 
year  1834.  Many  and  great  changes,  however, 
have  been  made  in  the  organic  law ;  to  such  an 
extent,  indeed,  that  out  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  references  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  of  the 
late  edition  of  the  school  laws,  but  half  a  dozen 
are  made  to  the  act  of  1834,  One  of  the  most 
important  additions  to  the  original  law  was  the 
act  of  1854,  by  which  the  County  Superintend- 
ancy  was  established. 

The  creation  of  this  office  was  not  the  work  of 
a  moment.  About  the  year  1850,  there  was  a 
great  awakening  in  public  education.  Thomas 
H.  Burrowes,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Superintendent  of  Schools 
under  Governor  Ritner,  and  to  whom  public 
education  in  Pennsylvania  owes  a  debt  second 
to  no  other  man,  in  an  address  in  185 1,  speak- 
ing of  our  educational  affairs,  said :   "A  system 


with  this  promising  history,  this  vast  and  strong 
frame,  and  these  astonishing  results,  may  well 
appear,  to  the  casual  observer,  to  be  either  per- 
fect, or  yet  only  defective  in  some  of  its  minor 
details.  But  alas !  they  who  watch  it  closely 
and  are  familiar  with  its  actual  workings,  are 
compelled  to  think  differently.  While  they  ad- 
mit the  original  and  grand  design  to  be  as 
nearly  perfect  as  any  institution,  merely  human, 
can  be,  they  read  its  eventful  history  as  plainly 
suggestive  of  other  and  great  difficulties  still  to 
be  overcome.  When  they  closely  examine  its 
vast  frame,  they  behold  only  a  rude,  though 
well-compacted  skeleton,  still  wanting  the 
rounded  proportions  and  the  fit  leverage  of  its 
muscles,  and  the  last  moving  power  of  '  the 
breath  of  life.' " 

In  fact,  in  all  the  years  that  had  passed  since 
1835,  little  or  no  progress  had  been  made.  Dr. 
Wickersham,  in  his  History  of  Education,  says 
that,  "  Teachers  were  no  better  paid  in  1852 
than  they  were  in  1835,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  they  were  little  better  qualified ;  the  average 
school  term  was  no  longer  at  the  later  than  at 
the  earlier  date,  and  this  almost  certainly  de- 
monstrates a  .continued  want  of  popular  inter- 
est.'' 

Public  agitation,  however,  now  set  in,  led 
mainly  by  Dr.  Burrowes.  In  January,  1850,  a 
State  convention  was  held  at  Harrisburg  to  dis- 
cuss educational  questions.  Of  this  conven- 
tion, Burrowes  was  the  guiding  spirit.  The 
convention  was  attended  by  many  prominent 
citizens,  a  number  of  whom  were  members  of 
the  legislature,  which  was  then  in  session.  This 
was  followed  by  similar  meetings  in  various 
parts  of  the  State.  I  was  a  mere  youth  at  the 
time,  and  little  thought  that  I  should  have  oc- 
casion at  this  late  date  to  refer  to  it,  but  1  was 
present  at  perhaps  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind 
held  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  among  my 
literary  treasures,  as  I  think  them, — trash  some 
people  would  esteem  them, — I  have  the  full 
proceedings  of  the  meeting,  with  the  names  of 
the  members,  and  so  forth,  as  they  were  pub- 
lished in  our  village  newspaper  at  the  time. 

The  meeting  to  which  I  refer  was  held  in 
Blairsville  in  October,  1852.  It  was  styled  the 
Conemaugh  Teachers*  Institute.  Thomas  H. 
Burrowes  was  present,  and  was  selected  to  act 
as  "Principal"  of  the  meeting.  In  accepting 
this  position  he  said :  "  The  common  school 
system,  though  it  has  done  much,  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  has  advanced  but  little.  And  why 
has  it  not  advanced.?  Because  we  have  all 
been  laboring  under  a  mistake.  We  have  been 
calling  upon  Hercules  to  help  us,  but  have  not 
been  putting  our  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 
We  have  been  asking  the  legislature  to  take  ac- 
tion for  the  cause  of  education,  but  have  ne- 
glected to  take  measures  for  forming  the  public 
opinion  which  makes  the  legislature  act." 

The  meeting  continued  in  session  five 
days.  It  had  an  enrollment  of  thirty  ladies  and 
ninety  gentlemen — not  all  of  them  teachers,  nor 
all  of  them  citizens  of  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood ;  but  no  doubt  all  in  hearty  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  This  meeting,  I 
think,  is  noteworthy,  not  only  as  a  fact  of  our 
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educational  history  not  generally  known,  but 
because  of  certain  seed  sown  there  that  after- 
wards brought  forth  a  wonderful  fruitage. 
Among  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  close  of 
the  Institute  was  one  recommending  the  State 
to  give  aid  to  a  system  of  Teachers*  Institutes 
in  every  county  ;  one  strongly  advocating  Nor- 
mal schools,  "  founded  by  the  State,  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers;**  and  one  in  which 
they  express  the  belief  that  "  the  agency  of 
County  Superintendents  would  be  highly  bene- 
ficial,  and  promote  the  uniformity,  efficiency, 
and  success  of  our  common  schools  in  every 
respect.**  Two  years  later  the  last  of  these 
resolutions  was  acted  on  by  the  legislature,  and 
the  county  superintendency  was  established. 

Of  the  three  great  desiderata  mentioned,  the 
friends  of  the  system  felt  that  the  need  of  the 
County  Superintendency  was  the  most  impera- 
tive, yet  the  proposition  to  create  this  office  was 
fiercely  and  obstinately  antagonized  on  all 
sides ;  and  when  it  was  finally  made  a  law,  it 
was  sought  in  many  quarters  to  render  it  a 
failure  or  inoperative  by  fixing  the  salary  at  a 
6gure  so  low  that  no  competent  person  would 
have  it.  I  find  on  looking  over  the  list  for  the 
year  i860,  that  one  county  paid  its  superinten- 
dent but  I185,  another  $21  q.  while  eight  others 
paid  but  $400  or  less  per  annum.  The  superin- 
tendency had  then  been  in  operation  six  years. 
These  salaries,  low  as  they  are.  were  in  many 
cases  a  great  advance  on  the  salaries  originally 
paid  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  The  first  super- 
mtendent  elected  in  Pike  county  received  but 
%\oo\  in  Elk  county,  I75;  and  in  Sullivan 
county,  $50.  The  highest  salary  received  in 
i860  by  any  county  superintendent  was  $1250, 
which  was  paid  in  Lancasler  county.  The  low- 
est salary  now  received  by  any  county  superin- 
tendent is  $1000,  and  the  highest  is  $4000. 

But  there  were  brave  men  before  Agamem- 
noQ.  There  were  good  men  in  the  county  su- 
perintendency even  in  the  days  of  low  salaries 
— to  their  honor  be  it  said.  In  the  list  for  i860 
occur  the  names  of  men  not  yet  forgotten^ — 
Douthett  of  Allegheny,  Ermentrout  of  Berks, 
Woodruff  of  Chester,  Evans  of  Lancaster, 
Houck  of  Lebanon,  Stutsman  of  Somerset.  Jack 
of  Westmoreland,  and  many  others.  The  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  superintendency  by  mak- 
ing the  salaries  ridiculously  low  was  a  failure ; 
and  the  merit  of  the  men  elected  and  their 
usefulness  in  the  field,  has  established  the  su- 
perintendency firmly  in  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  the  right  arm  of 
the  system  in  all  its  later  efforts. 

The  law  establishing  Normal  Schools  did  not 
come  until  three  years  afterwards.  By  the  act 
of  May  20.  1857.  the  State  was  divided  into 
twelve  Normal  School  districts.  By  an  amend- 
ment of  this  law,  the  ei)2hth  district  was  sub- 
divided, and  a  thirteenth  Normal  School  district 
was  formed.  The  first  school  recognized  under 
this  law  was  that  at  Millersviile,  in  the  second 
district.  It  had  been  a  private  enterprise  started 
by  the  citizens  of  the  borough,  who  offered  such 
inducements  to  County  Supt.  Wickersham  to 
hold  there  a  school  for  the  improvement  of  the 
teachers  of  the  county,  that  he  accepted  their 


offer,  and  thus  was  established  the  Lancaster 
Normal  Institute.  In  December,  1859,  it  was 
accepted  by  the  proper  authorities  as  the  first 
State  Normal  School  in  Pennsylvania.  Similar 
institutions  followed  at  inter\*als  in  the  other 
Normal  School  districts — Edinboro  in  1861, 
Mansfield  in  1862,  and  so  on. 

A  noticeable  feature  in  this  earlier  report  is 
the  preponderance  of  male  teachers, — there  be- 
ing of  this  class  8171,  and  of  females  4832,  an 
excess  of  69  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  former. 
The  later  report  shows  but  8289  male  teachers 
to  13.597  female  teachers,  an  excess  in  favor  of 
the  latter  of  64  per  cent., — almost  an  exact  re- 
versal of  the  conditions  in  i860.  In  other 
words,  of  the  teaching  force  in  i860,  nearly  63 
per  cent,  were  men,  while  in  1890  only  about 
34  per  cent,  were  men.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  this  has  been  a  change  for  the  better, 
neither  do  I  deny  it.  I  leave  it  as  I  find  it;  but 
the  wide  and  ever  widening  demand  for  female 
teachers  would  seem  to  imply  in  the  public 
mind  an  opinion  that  is  not  altogether  flattering 
to  the  stronger  sex.  In  some  sections  of  the 
country  male  teachers  are  still  preferred;  but 
taking  the  country  at  large,  more  than  70  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers  are  ladies.  A  writer 
in  Harper*s  Monthly,  in  an  article  entitled 
"The  School  Mistress,*'  remarks  that  "No 
doubt  the  economy  of  employing  women  as 
teachers  goes  far  to  explain  their  rapid  increase, 
but  their  wages  as  well  as  their  numbers  have 
also  steadily  increased.**  This  may  in  part  ac- 
count for  the  facts  under  review ;  for  the  credit 
of  our  Commonwealth,  however,  be  it  said,  that 
though  a  difference  of  more  than  nine  dollars  a 
month  is  made  in  favor  of  male  teachers  in  the 
State  at  large,  as  reported  in  the  year  1890,  yet 
very  many  districts  pay  the  same  wages  to  both. 

Though  the  average  wages  of  both  classes 
have  materially  advanced,  yet  the  relative  dif- 
ference is  about  the  same  in  1890  as  in  i860; 
and  this  difference,  I  think,  does  not  exist  so 
much  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession,  as 
because  most  of  the  higher  positions  in  the 
work,  the  principalships  of  high  schools,  of 
wards  in  the  cities,  and  of  village  schools,  are 
yet  generally  filled  by  men.  But  even  into 
these  delectable  regions  women  are  making 
serious  inroads,  and  the  time  can  not  be  far  dis- 
tant when  teaching  will  be  regarded  as  exclu- 
sivtly  woman's  work,  and  the  brethren  will 
have  to  resort  to  other  fields  of  labor. 

Woman's  preponderance  in  the  teaching 
force,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  throughout 
the  Union  generally,  dates  from  the  period  of 
the  great  Civil  War.  The  young  and  able- 
bodied  men  of  the  country  in  vast  numbers 
entered  the  army,  and  of  these  no  class  en- 
listed with  greater  unanimity  than  did  the 
school  teachers.  Says  Dr.  Wickersham,  in  his 
History  of  Education:  "More  teachers  entered 
the  army,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than 
of  any  other  profession  or  class  of  our  people. 
Superintendent  Coburn,  1864.  estimated  that 
more  than  three  thousand  teachers  had  turned 
soldiers,  or  nearly  one  half  of  all  the  male 
teachers  in  the  State.'* 

We  find  the  same  condition  of  things  else- 
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where.  Ohio  is  said  to  have  sent  5.000  of  her 
teachers  in  to  the  army,  while  New  York  and 
Illinois  are  reported  to  have  sent  not  less  than 
3,000  each.  It  was  to  supply  the  deficiency 
thus  honorably  created  that  great  numbers  of 
ladies  were  first  called  into  the  educational 
field;  and  once  there,  it  is  only  their  due  to  say 
that  they  have  shown,  year  by  year,  their  right 
to  remain  by  the  character  of  the  work  they 
have  done.  It  is  not  mainly,  we  venture  to  be- 
lieve, because  of  greater  economy  that  women 
are  so  largely  employed  as  teachers ;  for  in  the 
rural  districts,  where  ideas  of  economy  are  more 
likely  to  prevail,  no  difference  of  wages  is  gen- 
erally made,  while  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  odds  are  in  favor  of  the 
female  teachers. 

Money  is  the  main  thing,  evidently,  as  this 
world  goes,  and  hence  the  subject  of  salaries  is 
jan  interesting  one.  Our  teachers  are  not  paid 
munificently  for  their  services,  and  never  will 
be,  as  a  class.  So  large  a  body  of  public  ser- 
vants should  not  expect  it.  No  large  bodies  of 
men  in  the  public  service  ever  are  paid  liberally. 
The  average  wages  of  teachers  in  the  State,  as 
reported  in  1890.  was  $35.20  per  month,  being 
an  increase  in  thirty  years  of  $14  05.  But  while 
the  average  of  wages  is  thus  low,  there  were 
two  hundred  teachers  in  the  public  schools  who 
received  not  less  than  $80  p>er  month,  and  many 
who  received  $100  or  more  a  month.  In  the 
year  i860,  one  man  in  Scranton  was  paid  $108 
and  one  in  South  Pittsburg  $85  per  month,  and 
these  were  the  two  highest  salaries  paid  in  the 
State.  In  looking  over  the  report  for  the  year 
i860,  I  discovered  that  monthly  salaries  of 
eight  dollars  or  ten  dollars  were  common,  and 
I  found  one  district  that  paid  only  56  50,  and  one 
even  as  low  as  $5. 16.  I  drew  a  breath  of  relief ; 
surely,  surely,  thought  I,  we  have  got  far  enough 
away  from  that,  at  least ;  yet  a  very  slight  in- 
spection of  the  report  for  the  year  1890  showed 
more  than  one  district  that  even  then  paid  but 
ten  dollars,  and  many  that  paid  less  than  four- 
teen dollars  per  month.  And  this  in  the  year 
of  grace  1890 !  When  we  consider  the  compar- 
ative cost  of  living  now  and  in  the  year  i860.  I 
doubt  if  our  progress  here  is  not  more  apparent 
than  real.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  muni- 
ficent appropriation  made  by  the  last  Legisla- 
ture, our  school  boards  will  feel  able  to  do 
better  in  this  respect. 

Another  point,  you  will  remember,  that  was 
passed  by  our  Blairsville  friends,  and  no  doubt 
at  other  educational  conventions  of  forty  years 
ago,  was  the  establishment  of  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes. This  recommendation  was  also  acted 
upon  in  its  turn.  The  history  of  Institutes  in 
our  State  has  been  a  v:\ried  and  interesting  one. 
The  different  plans  and  attempts  were  long  in 
crystallizing  into  the  present  Institute  law.  In 
the  earlier  period  we  had  district,  local,  and  so- 
called  county  Institutes ;  but  they  were  generally 
very  loose  in  their  texture,  and  teachers,  so  far 
from  being  paid  for  time  spent  at  the  Institute, 
were  obliged  to  go,  if  they  went  at  all,  at  their 
own  expense  and  loss  of  time.  Their  atten- 
dance was  entirely  voluntary,  and  little  induce- 
ment was  held  out  to  them  to  attend.    In  the 


reports  of  the  county  superintendents  in  i860, 
we  catch  occasional  glimpses  of  the  Institute 
spirit  of  that  time.  Supt.  Smiih,  of  Armstrong 
county,  says  of  his  Institutes,  '*  Where  they 
were  regularly  attended  and  did  not  degenerate 
into  political  debating  clubs,  they  were  benefic- 
ial ;'*  Supt.  Good,  of  Berks  county,  says  of  some 
of  his  Institutes,  that  the  exercises  "assumed 
too  much  the  character  of  debating  societies  ;** 
and  Supt.  Foster,  of  Carbon  county,  says,  "As 
soon  as  I  can  feel  assured  that  a  County  Insti- 
tute will  be  patronized  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
teachers,  I  shall  endeavor  to  organize  one." 

By  act  of  April  17,  1865,  the  school  month 
was  made  to  consist  of  twenty  two  days,  of 
which  two  days  might  be  Saturdays,  if  the  two 
Saturdays  were  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  a 
District  Insiitute ;  all  of  which  was  discretionary 
with  the  school  boards.  Two  years  later  the 
law  was  amended,  and  the  county  superinten- 
dents were  authorized  and  required  to  hold  a 
County  Institute  which  was  **  to  continue  in 
session  at  least  five  days  ;**  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  Institute  the  superintendent  was  allowed 
to  draw  from  the  county  treasurer  from  $60  to 
$200,  as  might  be  determined  by  the  atten- 
dance ;  and  school  boards  could  grant  "  the 
teachers  in  their  employ  the  privilage  of  attend- 
ing such  Institute  without  making  any  deduc- 
tion from  their  salaries.*'  It  was  not,  however, 
until  twenty  years  afterwards  that  school  direc- 
tors were  authorized  and  required  to  pay  the 
teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  "  for 
attendance  upon  the  sessions  of  the  annual 
County  Institutes  in  the  respective  counties," 
and  thus  finally  we  have  the  Institute  law  in  its 
present  shape. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which 
the  present  condition  of  our  schools  may  be 
contemplated  with  even  greater  satisfaction.  I 
refer  to  the  improved  methods  in  teaching  and 
school  government.  Every  man  forty  years  old 
can  not  but  contrast  the  present  school  room 
methods  with  those  of  the  past.  Thirty  years 
ago  we  had  already  come  a  long  way  from  the 
days  of  good  old  Roger  Ascham,  who  bewailed 
the  severity  of  his  times,  and  complained  that 
before  he  was  fourteen  years  old  he  had  been 
driven  by  fear  of  beating  from  all  love  of  learn- 
ing ;  a  long  way  from  the  times  of  Charles  Lamb 
and  the  tyrant  Bowyer  with  his  wig  old,  discol- 
ored, unkempt,  "  denoting  frequent  and  bloody 
execution ;"  a  long  way  from  the  methods  of 
Squeers  and  Mr.  Creakle ;  and  yet  there  was 
much  severity  practiced  in  the  school  room — 
cruel  whippings,  indignities,  humiliations,  which 
I  fondly  hope  are  unknown  to  the  present  gen- 
eration of  school  children. 

The  true  principle  of  school  government  is 
that  which  Sir  Richard  Steele  in  The  Spectator 
lays  down  for  the  government  of  servants.  "  A 
man,"  say  he,  "who  preserves  a  respect 
founded  on  his  benevolence  to  his  dependents, 
lives  rather  like  a  prince  than  a  master  in  his 
family  ;  his  orders  are  received  as  favors  rather 
than  duties ;  and  the  distinction  of  approaching 
him  is  part  of  the  reward  for  executing  what  is 
commanded  by  him." 

But  this  paper  was  not  meant  to  be  exhaust- 
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ive,  I  have  glanced  at  only  a  few  of  the  many 
points  in  which  advancement  has  been  made  in 
late  years,  and  I  leave  the  subject  to  be  further 
and  more  ably  discussed  by  others. 

The  subject  of  the  paper  was  further  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  L.  H.  Waters,  of  Media,  in 
the  following  remarks.  This  discussion  was 
postponed  until  afternoon  to  accommodate 
the  Pittsburgh  class  of  children,  but  is  given 
here  in  its  proper  connection : 

Among  the  many  indications  of  educational 
progress  there  is  none  that  is  more  encouraging, 
or  that  promises  more  for  the  strength  and  effi- 
ciency of  our  schools,  than  the  constantly  in- 
creasing interest  in  professional  training  and 
the  remarkable  growth  in  professional  spint 
which  characterize  the  teachers  of  todav.  It  is 
within  the  memory  of  many  of  us  when  the 
qualifications  of  the  average  teacher  in  country 
districts  were  such  as  would  hardly  admit  him 
as  a  pupil  in  the  grammar-school  of  the  present. 
But  happily  for  the  interests  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration, and  of  the  land  and  age  in  which  we 
live,  those  days  are  gone  forever;  and  the 
teacher  of  to-day  is  expected  to  have  his  men- 
tal maeazine  stored  with  something  more  than 
a  bare  knowledge  of  the  "  three  R's."  Not  the 
least  encouraging  feature  of  the  outlook  for  the 
future  of  our  schools  is  the  fact  that  a  majority 
of  those  now  engaged  in  teaching  are  teachers 
by  profession.  Teaching  is  less  frequently  re- 
sorted to  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  else ; 
and  as  a  result  the  quality  of  the  work  done 
has  been  greatly  improved. 

There  are  two  causes  to  which  I  would  chiefly 
attribute  these  results:  these  are  the  influences 
of  Normal  Schools  and  the  influence  of  profes- 
sional literature.  To  the  first  of  these  I  would 
give  the  place  of  honor  as  having  done  more 
than  any  other  single  influence  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  schools  of  our  commonwealth. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  teachers  of  our 
state  are  Normal  School  graduates,  or  have  re- 
ceived at  least  a  part  of  their  education  in 
schools  for  the  special  training  of  teachers. 
Those  who  have  not  been  thus  fortunate  in 
their  preparation  for  the  duties  of  the  school- 
room have,  by  coming  in  contact  with  those 
who  have  enjoyed  those  advantages,  been  led 
to  more  diligent  application  and  a  more  thor- 
ough personal  preparation  for  the  work.  And 
thus  many  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  true 
principles  of  education,  except  as  slowly 
wrought  out  through  their  own  experience,  have 
been  led  co  profit  by  the  experience  of  others  as 
recorded  in  the  literature  ot  the  profession. 

As  a  rule,  the  literature  read  by  the  teacher 
may  be  regarded  as  an  index  of  the  character 
of  the  work  done  by  him  in  the  school-room. 
If  his  heart  is  in  his  work,  a  good  portion  of 
the  time  allotted  by  him  to  self  improvement 
will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of  boolcs  pertain- 
ing to  his  profession.  1  say  books,  because  I 
believe  that  much  valuable  time  can  be  worse 
than  wasted  in  the  perusal  of  educational 
journals.  Do  not  understand  me  as  undervalu- 
ing the  influence  of  the  educational  journal.  It 
has  its  place  in  the  educational  field,  and  will 


be  found  upon  the  table  of  every  teacher  who 
wishes  to  keep  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lives.  For  arousing  an  interest,  for 
creating  an  enthusiasm  in  his  work,  there  are 
few  things  equal  to  the  educational  journal;  but  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of  the 
more  solid  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  edu- 
cational topics  as  we  find  them  discussed  in 
books.  The  journal  sustains  to  the  book  very 
much  the  same  relation  that  the  Institute  does 
to  the  Normal  School :  it  is  well  enough  as  a 
means  of  recreation  or  as  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion ;  but  even  for  that  purpose  it  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  such  works  as  those  written  by  Fitch, 
Bain,  Thring,  White,  Payne,  Johonnot,  Wick- 
ersham.  and  others  equally  well  known  as  lead- 
ers in  educational  thought.  It  is  encouraging 
to  know  that  many  of  our  teachers  do  read  such 
books;  and  the  influence  of  such  reading  is  tell- 
ing upon  our  schools. 

The  vast  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  methods  of  teaching  within  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  the  largely  increasing  number  of 
professional  teachers  now  in  our  ranks,  are  due 
chiefly  to  the  influence  of  professional  literature. 
But,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  we  are  very 
largely  indebted  to  the  Normal  Schools,  not 
only  for  the  literature  itself,  but  also  for  the  pro- 
fessional spirit  which  inspires  teachers  with  a 
desire  to  read  it. 

While  there  has  been  marked  progress  in  this 
and  other  lines  which  have  been  pointed  out  by 
those  who  have  already  spoken  on  this  subject, 
there  are  lines  in  which  we  have  made  little  or 
no  progress  for  the  past  half  century.  One  of 
these,  and  the  only  one  to  which  I  shall  call 
your  attention,  is  the  adoption  of  courses  of 
study  for  high  schools,  such  as  are  demanded  by 
the  age  in  which  we  live.  In  this  direction,  how- 
ever we  have  made  some  advancement,  if 
crowding  the  curriculum  with  something  less  than 
a  half-dozen  languages,  dead  and  living,  and 
with  all  the  '  ics*  and  '  ologies*  that  are  known 
to  the  ingenuity  of  man,  can  consistently  be 
called  progressive.  Many  schools  have  in- 
troduced a  department  of  manual  training ;  and 
on  the  heels  of  this  "  craze*'  comes  the  demand 
for  type-writing  and  shorthand.  The  next 
move  will  doubtless  be  the  introduction  of 
telegraphy,  amateur  photography,  cooking  and 
dress- making. 

But  to  be  serious,  have  we  not  somewhat 
overdone  the  matter  already  ?  Are  we  not  at- 
tempting too  much --especially  in  regard  to 
the  dead  languages?  Is  not  too  much  time 
spent  upon  them  for  the  profit  to  be  gained 
therefrom  ?  The  study  of  a  foreign  language 
may  be  undertaken  for  various  reasons ;  but 
the  following  are  those  usually  adduced :  first 
in  order  of  importance  is  the  acquisition  of  a 
language  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  it ;  second, 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  its  literature  ;  third, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  historical  and 
scientific  knowledge  known  to  the  people  that 
uses  or  did  use  the  language ;  and  fourth,  last 
and  least,  for  the  purpose  of  mental  discipline. 
As  to  the  study  of  Greek,  I  believe  that  no  one 
now  claims  for  it  any  merit  greater  than  that  of 
the  culture  that  may  be  derived  from  the  study 
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of  any  other  language.  The  Greek  element  in 
our  own  language  is  certainly  not  a  very  import- 
ant factor;  and  as  for  Grecian  literature  and 
mythology,  they  can  be  studied  much  more 
satisfactorily,  and  mastered  in  a  much  shorter 
time,  by  reading  a  good  English  translation  of 
the  Greek  masters. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  English  language 
had  no  literature  of  its  own,  to  speak  of ;  a  time 
when  even  educated  Englishmen  did  not  think 
it  capable  of  a  literature  worthy  the  name  ;  but 
those  were  the  days  of  medieval  times,  when  the 
learning  of  the  world,  the  history,  the  poetry, 
and  the  meager  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
philosophers  and  the  alchemists,  were  locked  up 
in  the  store- houses  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Latin 
was  then  the  language  of  the  court  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  and  was  everywhere  the 
means  of  communication  among  the  learned. 
Many  of  the  books  written  by  English  authors 
were  in  the  Latin  language.  Even  Newton, 
only  200  years  ago,  although  a  Shakespeare 
and  a  Milton  had  ejiriched  our  own  language 
with  a  literature  that  will  never  perish  as  long 
as  English  shall  be  spoken,  thought  the  Eng- 
lish language  too  mean  a  vehicle  for  his  master- 
piece, and  the  crowning  glory  of  his  life  was 
given  to  the  world  under  the  title  of  Philosophic 
Naturalis  Principia  Mathematical 

There  was  then  a  time  when  it  was  necessary 
for  the  educated  classes  to  understand  both  how 
to  read  and  to  speak  the  Latin  tongue  ;  but  in 
this  day  of  correct,  faithful,  and  even  elegant 
translations  of  the  Latin  classics,  it  is  a  useless 
waste  of  time  to  spend  four  years  in  merely  get- 
ting ready  to  read  what  may,  with  ease  and 
pleasure,  be  learned  from  a  translation  in  one- 
fourth  the  time. 

As  to  speaking  the  language,  no  one  at  this 
day  pretends  to  study  it  with  that  end  in  view ; 
while  the  scientific  knowledge  to  be  gained  from 
that  source  is  worse  than  useless. 

The  claim  for  its  study  as  a  means  of  mental 
training  is  likewise  untenable ;  for  almost  any 
of  the  modern  foreign  languages  will  afford 
qnite  as  thorough  mental  discipline  as  does  the 
Latin*,  while  the  modern  language  has  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  of  use  in  conversation,  and 
of  affording  its  store  of  modern  useful  and  scien- 
tific knowledge.  If  a  foreign  language  must  be 
studied,  why  should  it  not  be  a  modern,  a  living 
one? 

The  time  allotted  to  me  will  not  permit  me  to 
discuss  this  subject  further ;  but  before  taking 
my  seat  I  wish  to  ask  who  is  responsible  for  the 
state  of  affairs  to  which  I  have  called  your  atten- 
tion? Does  not  the  entire  responsibility  rest 
with  the  teacher  ?  It  is  true  that  the  course  of 
study  must  be  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ;  but  are  we  not  as  principals  and  superin- 
tendents the  persons  who  are  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  kind  of  course  adopted  ?  And.  in 
my  opinion,  personal  vanity  has  more  weight  in 
the  selection  of  studies  than  has  our  better  judg- 
ment. 

There  are  certain  branches  which  we  know 
we  can  teach  with  credit  to  ourselves,  and,  of 
course,  we  do  not  wish  to  leave  them  out. 
There  are  certain  other  branches  which  the 


vanity  of  our  patrons  or  of  our  pupils  inveigles 
us  into  teaching.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered ignorant  of  the  subjects  we  are  asked  to 
teach  ;  and  so,  one  after  another,  they  are  taken 
into  the  course  of  instruction,  not  because  our 
better  judgment  says  they  ought  to  be  there, 
but  because  we  havn*t  the  courage  to  keep  them 
out. 

I  will  tell  you,  fellow -teachers,  that  the  great 
need  of  our  schools  to-day  is — not  more  ex- 
tended courses  of  study,  but  superintendents 
and  principals  with  educational  back- bone. 

There  was  no  further  discussion  of  the 
subject,  as  the  hour  had  arrived  for  consider- 
ing 

WHAT  FIRST  YEAR  PUPILS  CAN  DO. 

This  was  a  class  exercise  by  pupils  in 
charge  of  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Fundenberg,  of 
the  Osceola  school,  Pittsburgh. 

Supt.  Luckey  introduced  them,  saying 
that  this  was  no  patent  method  to  be  ex- 
hibited— no  curiosity  to  be  wondered  at — 
there  was  simply  a  teacher  who  had  tried 
to  find  out  what  the  children  wanted  to 
know,  and  followed  where  they  led.  We 
are  no^  to  test  the  results.  There  are  19 
pupils  in  the  class — every  member  of  it  is 
here  whose  parents  would  allow  them  to 
come.  The  oldest  is  nearly  eight  years,  the 
youngest  less  than  six ;  none  of  them  have 
been  in  school  more  than  ten  months. 

At  the  request  of  Miss  Fundenberg,  a 
number  of  articles  were  provided  by  the 
audience — hat,  knife,  umbrella,  etc.,  each 
of  which  was  assigned  to  one  or  more  chil- 
dren as  a  subject  for  description  upon  the 
slate.  All  went  promptly  to  work,  and  the 
ample  blackboard  surface  was  soon  in  requi- 
sition as  they  came  to  a  word  with  which 
they  were  not  familiar.  The  word  was 
written,  criticized  by  the  pupil,  erased  and 
rewritten,  now  and  then  pronounced  aloud 
and  corrected  when  necessary  by  the  teacher 
— all  in  an  easy,  business-like,  home-like  way 
that  suggested  a  busy  family.  If,  as  we  are 
told,  attention  and  interest  in  work  mean 
success,  this  teacher  has  either  made  a  dis- 
covery or  resurrected  a  truth  obscured  by 
the  multiplication  of  mechanical  "methods." 
The  children — all  of  them — did  remarkably 
intelligent  work  for  their  age  and  their  one 
term  of  school.  The  adaptation  of  phonet- 
ics was  sensible  and  successful.  It  is  plain 
that  a  larger  vocabulary  may  be  acquired, 
and  fixed  by  use,  by  this  than  by  the 
usual  plans.  The  **  go  as  you- please  "  feat- 
ure— each  working  independently,  and 
seeming  to  feel  and  need  no  discipline — was 
especially  noticeable,  and  received  general 
praise. 

Miss  Fundenberg  remarked  that  this  was 
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the  regular  busy- work  of  the  school.  The 
children  had  been  taught  the  sounds  at  first, 
then  a  few  words,  and  then  objects  given 
them  to  think  and  talk  about ;  after  they 
had  the  thought/ they  were  required  to  write 
it.  You  find  no  trouble  in  getting  them  to 
do  this;  they  go  right  at  it,  feeling  that  they 
can  do  something  and  want  to  do  it.  It  is 
best  to  begin  with  what  they  can  discover 
for  themselves.  We  start  with  words  they 
already  know  ;  they  do  not  reach  this  black- 
board work  till  the  fourth  month ;  before 
that  they  have  chart  work  as  in  other 
schools. 

Several  of  the  children  read  what  they 
had  written,  and  were  applauded.  It  was 
announced  that  they  would  reproduce  a 
story  this  afternoon.     Adjourned  to  2  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


MUCH  interest   was  manifested   in  the 
children's  exercise,  and  a  large  aud- 
ience was  present  at  the  opening  hour. 

Dr.  Z.  X.  Snyder  was  introduced,  and  by 
request  of  Miss  Fundenberg  told  the  chil- 
dren a  little  story  of 

A  TRIP  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

I  have  at  home  a  little  boy  named  Tyndall 
and  a  girl  named  Laura.  One  evening  my 
girl  came  to  me  and  said,  "  Papa,  let  us  go  up 
the  mountain  to-morrow,"  The  boy  saia, 
"Oh,  yes,  let  us  go,  papa."  So  next  morning 
we  got  ready  some  bread  and  butter,  boiled 
eggs,  and  salt,  packed  our  satchel,  and  started 
up.  We  traveled  along  a  stream  in  which  some 
birds  with  long  legs  were  wading,  and  ducks 
and  geese  swimming,  and  the  boy  and  girl  each 
caught  a  fish.  Beautiful  butterflies  flitted  about 
us.  Away  up  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  was 
a  great  grizzly  bear.  Tyndall  said,  *'  Look  at 
the  big  dog  up  there  ;*'  but  Laura  said  "  No, 
that  is  a  bear,*  and  so  it  was.  We  went  on  up 
to  where  beautiful  flowers  of  different  colors 
were  blooming  right  among  the  snow.  After 
having  a  good  time,  we  took  the  train  and  came 
back  home. 

We  quote  this  that  the  interested  reader 
may  compare  with  the  specimen  of  repro- 
duction given  in  August  Journal.  Dr. 
Snyder  said  he  found  this  kind  of  story- 
telling harder  work  than  lecturing  on  meta- 
physics. 

PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

Selection  of  place  of  nf  xt  meeting  being  in 
order,  Supt.  Smith  of  Delaware  proposed 
Media,  the  advantages  of  which  he  had  stated 
fully  a  year  ago,  and  did  not  need  to  repeat. 
He  hoped  the  Association  would  come  there. 

Nominations  were  closed,  and  Media  was 
unanimously  selected. 


NOMINATION  OP  OFFICERS. 

The  following  nominations  were  made  for 
the  respective  offices  : 

For  PresUentSMpt,  Samuel  Hamilton,  of 
Allegheny  county. 

For  Vice-Presidents — Miss  Jennie  Knott,  of 
New  Brighton ;  Supt.  L.  E.  McGinnes,  of  Steel- 
ton. 

For  Secretary^].  P.  McCaskey,  of  Lancaster. 

For  Treasurer—DjLv'id  S.  Keck,  of  Kutz:own 
(now  Superintendent  of  Government  Indian 
Schools  in  Colorado,  Utah  and  New  Mexico). 

Fifr  Executive  Committee — J.  Fletcher  Sickel, 
Philadelphia ;  Supt.  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Delaware; 
Supt.  E.  Mackey,  Butler;  Dr.  A.  J,  Davis, 
Clarion ;  Supt.  L.  S.  Shimmell,  Huntingdon ; 
Prof  J.  M.  Bjirton,  Shtppensburs;;  Supt.  J.  M. 
Reed,  Beaver  Falls:  Prof.  H.  W.  Fisher,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

For  Enrollints^  Committee — Supt.  J.  S.  Walton, 
Chester;  Prof.  L.  H.  Waters.  Media ;  Supt,  M.  J. 
Brccht.  Lancaster;  Prof..A.  F.  K.  Kraut,  Le- 
high ;  Prof.  J.  H.  Michener,  Philadelphia. 

For  Lef^islative  Committee— l^o  nominations 
were  made,  the  present  Committee  being  con- 
tinued by  a  unanimous  vote. 

TIME  OF  NEXT  MEETING. 

Prof.  E.  C.  Lavers  moved  that  (in  view  of 
the  Worid's  Fair  next  year)  when  we  adjourn 
this  year  we  adjourn  to  meet  at  Media  two 
years  hence. 

The  consideration  of  this  question  was 
postponed  for  the  present. 

SYSTEMATIC  MUSIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Supt.  Smith,  in  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  Supt.  Jones,  of  West  Chester,  read  for 
him  the  paper  on  the  above  subject,  printed 
in  the  August  number  of  The  JournaL 

Dr.  Geo.  E.  Reed,  President  of  Dickin- 
son College,  being  absent,  his  place  was 
very  acceptably  filled  by  Dr.  Moffjit,  Presi- 
dent of  Washington  and  Jefferson,*  who 
spoke  on 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FROM  THE  COLLEGE  PRESI- 
DENT'S STANDPOINT. 

In  taking  the  place  of  Dr.-  Reed,  perhaps  I 
shall  have  an  advantage  in  having  little  direct 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  At  least  there  will 
be  no  intentional  treadmg  upon  anybody's  toes» 
since  1  do  not  have  ihe  facts  that  would  make 
that  possible,  if  such  facts  exist.  Sometimes 
ignorance  is  a  sort  of  qualification;  be  who 
knows  all  about  a  subject  looks  at  it  from  so 
many  sides  that  his  expression  is  carefully- 
guarded  ;  while  one  whose  view  is  compara- 
tively limited  speaks  with  more  decision  for  the 
very  reason  that  he  knows  little  about  it — and 
this  may  be  the  case  with  the  college  president 
who  by  substitution  addresses  you  to  day. 

On  one  point  I  think  we  ought  all  to  a^ree — 

that  whether  our  High  Schools  are  or  are  not 

what  they  ought  to  be,  we  have  not  near  as 

\  many  of  them  as  we  ought  to  have.    [Ap- 
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plause.J  There  should  be  hi^h  schools  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country  districts  as  well  as  in 
the  towns,  that  country  children  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  advanced  education.  It  might 
be  well  to  spend  some  of  our  five  millions  in 
helping  to  do  this ;  something  has  already  been 
done  in  this  direction  in  a  neighboring  state, 
and  we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  left  be- 
hind. 

There  has  always  been  more  or  less  preju- 
dice against  the  high  school,  and  against  any- 
thing being  done  at  the  public  expense  beyond 
merely  rudimentary  work    in   education —  in 
fact,  against  what  is  called  "higher  education" 
in  any  shape.    The  argument  is  familiar :  that 
it  is  not  fair  to  tax  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few — that  but  a  small  proportion  of  children 
ever  reach  the  point  of  entrance  to   a  high 
school,  and  still  less  pass  through  it — ^that  since 
so  small  a  percentage  will  accept  the  oppor- 
tunity when  offered,  the  burden  upon  the  com- 
munity is  not  justified,  and  so  on.     All  this 
overlooks  the  fact  that  public  schools  are  not 
established  and  maintained  primarily  for  the 
children,  whether  few  or  many,  but  for  the  good 
of  the  state.    The  only  justification  for  inter- 
ference by  the  state  with  the  natural  right  of  the 
parent  to  take  care  of  the  education  of  his  own 
child,  stands  upon  the  assumption  that  educa- 
tion is  a  necessity  to  citizenship,  and  that  as  the 
parent  in  many  cases  will  not  or  cannot  pro- 
vide for  it,  the  State  must  do  it  for  him.    If 
this  assumption  be  true — and  it  is  admitted 
with  us — ^then  it  holds  good  as  well  for  high 
school   as  for  primary  education.    The  State 
needs  the  High  School  for  all  those  who  can 
and   will  use  its  opportunities.     Leaders    are 
needed  as  well  as  followers;  those  only  are  en- 
titled to  lead  ^ho  have  the  proper  qualification; 
education  is  part  of  that  qualification ;  and  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  State  that  such  education  be 
as  broad  and  complete  as  possible.    To  be 
sure  there  are  those  who  will  become  lead- 
ers  even  without  this  qualification;  but  how 
much  greater  guaranty  of  wise  government,  if 
the  rulers  are  educated  men !     If  there  were  no 
other  argument  for  the  existence  and  support  of 
the  Hi^h  School  this  should  suffice— we  need  it 
to  prepare  our  future  rulers  and  leaders. 

It  is  our  boast  that  the  public  school  does 
away  with  class  distinctions  by  placing  rich  and 
poor  on  a  common  plane — that  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  its  establishment,  and  is  properly 
held  to  be  its  crowning  glory.  But  this  can 
only  be  truly  said  when  we  offer  to  all,  that 
higher  education  which  has  always  been  the 
privilege  of  the  few — when  the  State  brings  to 
all  its  children  the  broadest  opportunity  of  de- 
velopinent.  This  view  of  State  education,  of 
course,  does  not  stop  with  the  High  School,  but 
^oes  on  to  the  top,  including  the  College  and 
University,  free  to  ail,  at  the  cost  of  the  State. 
That  is  only  the  logical  development  of  the  free 
school  idea. 

But,  supposing  we  are  agreed  that  we  shall 
have  High  Schools  and  many  more  of  them, 
let  us  consider  what  they  ought  to  do.  I  am 
not  sure  that  they  are  accomplishing  all  that 
they  might.    There  should  be  in  a  High  School 


two  courses.  The  majority  of  the  pupils,  who 
finish  their  education  there,  and  go  thence  di- 
rectly into  their  life-work,  should  be  instructed 
and  trained  with  reference  to  that  fact;  the 
minority,  who  look  forward  to  the  College  and 
University,  need  different  preparation  ;  and,  as 
already  shown,  the  State  has  the  same  interest 
in  providing  for  them  what  they  need  as  for  the 
others.  It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that  this 
minority  is  quite  as  often,  perhaps  more  often, 
made  up  of  the  children  of  the  poor  as  of  the 
rich — we  know  this  both  from  history  and  from 
our  own  observation.  In  adapting  the  course  to 
these  two  classes,  we  must  remember  that  since 
the  majority  are  to  finish  their  education  in  the 
High  School,  the  chief  point  with  them  is  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge;  so  we  should  give 
them  what  they  can  take  of  many  subjects,  that 
they  may  be  full  of  information :  the  minority, 
whose  education  is  to  be  continued,  need  rather 
mental  discipline,  and  should  have  fewer  stud- 
ies, taught  in  a  different  way.  Of  coursei  in  all 
cases  mental  discipline  comes  through  and  with 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  but  the  one  or 
the  other  should  be  made  the  primary  consider- 
ation, with  reference  to  the  future  career  of  the 
pupil. 

Here  again  we  encounter  a  prejudice  in 
adopting  the  disciplinary  course,  in  the  popular 
outcry  against  the  classics,  that  *'  Latin  and 
Greek  are  of  no  use  to  any  one  who  must  earn 
his  living."  The  work  of  the  kindergarten, 
which  is  esteemed  useful  and  important,  does 
not  bear  directly  upon  bread  earning.  That 
notion  thoroughly  applied  would  sweep  away 
the  kindergarten  at  one  end,  and  college  and 
university  at  the  other.  That  this  prejudice 
should  be  so  widespread  is  astonishing.  I  am 
not  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  Latin  and 
Greek  are  not  practically  useful;  but  their 
highest  use  is  in  the  creation  of  mental  habits 
that  enable  a  man  to  become  something  more 
than  a  repository  of  knowledge.  One  may  be  a 
perfect  encyclopaedia  of  information  —  use- 
ful and  valuable  information — and  yet  be  a 
cipher;  it  is  not  the  human  encyclopaedias 
that  move  the  world  and  accomplish  revolutions. 
The  mental  power  and  habit  we  aim  to  develop 
by  the  use  of  the  classics,  enable  a  man  to 
readily  acquire  and  use  any  and  all  knowledge 
that  his  situation  may  require — make  him,  m 
short,  a  living  force. 

I  have  been  a  college  president  for  ten  years^ 
and  from  that  and  previous  experience  I  can 
safely  say  that  the  young  man  who  takes  Latin 
and  Greek  can  hold  his  own,  and  more,  with 
those  who  do  not ;  that  is,  the  classical  student 
will  do  as  good  or  better  work  in  the  Senior 
year,  in  science  and  philosophy,  though  he  has 
had  but  three  days  to  give  them,  than  those 
who  put  the  whole  five  days  upon  these  studies. 
I  think  the  list  of  prize  men  in  chemistry  and 
physics  will  sustain  this  statement.  No  ex- 
planation of  this  can  be  given  except  that  the 
mental  habit  gained  from  study  of  the  classics 
enables  the  student  to  do  his  other  work  better. 
The  roll  of  successful  men  in  what  are  called 
the  learned  professions — law,  medicine,  theol- 
ogy— tells  the  same  story.    Am  1  not  justified 
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by  these  facts  in  pleading  that  in  our  High 
Schools,  near  our  homes,  where  our  boys  need 
not  be  sent  away  from  parental  care,  the  found- 
ation of  classical  culture  be  laid,  and  prepara- 
tion made  for  more  advanced  study  ? 

I  will  close  by  emphasizing  the  point  already 
made,  that  the  State  has  a  stake  in  this  matter. 
Our  institutions  cannot  be  perpeti;ated  except 
by  educated  men  and  women — the  more  thor- 
oughly educated,  the  safer  we  are.  This  educa- 
tion should  be  given  freely  to  all,  and  made  as 
accessible  as  possible,  that  no  talent  go  to  waste. 
Instead,  then  of  antagonizing  the  High  Schools, 
I  would  plead  for  more  of  them,  doing  better 
work  and  more  of  it,  helping  every  young  soul 
to  a  nobler  ambition  than  the  vulgar  race  for 
gold,  and  reaching  out  to  every  child  a  hand  to 
lift  him  to  a  higher  plane  of  thought  and  action. 
[Applause,] 

READING  BY  FIRST  YEAR  PUPIL. 

Some  questions  having  been  asked  as  to 
the  progress  in  reading  among  the  class 
taught  by  Miss  Fundenberg,  by  request  of 
several  members  one  of  the  boys  was  called 
upand  given  the  day's  newspaper,  from  which 
he  read,  doing  very  satisfactory  work  for 
one  term's  schooling,  and  receiving  de- 
served applause.  The  teacher  finds  they 
are  in  advance  of  their  grade  in  this  direc- 
tion as  well  as  others,  and  seek  a  wider 
range  of  reading  than  their  text -books,  re- 
garding it  as  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  task. 

Miss  Alice  G.  Meyers,  of  Huntingdon, 
read  the  following  answer  to  the  question, 

IS   SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION  AC- 
COMPLISHING ITS  OBJECT? 

Ever  since  the  law  was  passed  making  Scien- 
tific Temperance  Instruction  in  the  public 
schools  a  necessity,  the  results  of  that  teaching 
have  been  eagerly  watched.  All  along  the 
croakers  have  said,  "  It  will  do  no  good,"  "  It 
can  accomplish  nothing.'*  But  most  people 
have  looked  to  it  as  a  means  of  checking  the 
wide-spreading  advances  of  the  great  evil  of  In- 
temperance. 

In  the  beginnings  of  all  great  movements 
mistakes  are  made  which  must  of  necessity  in- 
terfere with  the  results,  so  that  the  first  years 
are  not  a  fair  test.  \  am  not  here  to  say  that 
Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  can  not  ac- 
complish its  purpose;  nor  yet  am  I  here  to  take 
the  stand  that  it  does  do  what  was  claimed  for 
it.  I  bring  to  you  my  own  experience  in  the 
work,  believing  that  you  have  met  the  same 
difficulties,  and  trusting  that  in  the  general  dis- 
cussion we  may  find  ways  and  means  of  sur- 
mounting the  obstacles. 

■  The  Superintendent  of  Chester  in  his  annual 
report  of  the  schools  says  that  *'  a  repetition  of 
any  precept  during  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
of  a  school  course  must  produce  weariness  in 
the  pupil's  mind."  The  children  do  grow  tired 
of  the  subject  of  Temperance.  After  each 
chapter  come  the  topics  bearing  on  the  effects 
of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  they  feel  that  these 


topics  are  just  put  there  as  a  matter  of  formal- 
ity ;  they  are  eager  to  go  on  with  the  next  sub- 
ject ;  they  don't  want  to  go  over  that  "  old  sub- 
ject." 

Then,  too.    Physiology   is    hard   for   chil- 
dren.   It  seems  to  me  there  are  more  mis- 
comprehensions in    Physiology   than    in  any 
other    study.      Any  of   you    who  have  ever 
held    an    examination    in    the    study,    know 
how  woefully  the  children  get  things  mixed. 
Even   when  you    think  they  understand    the 
subject    thoroughly,    they    make    the    most 
ridiculous  mistakes.    Physiology  is  one  of  the 
subjects  that  should  be  taught  experimentally, 
but  experimental  instruction  in  this  branch  is 
possible  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  our 
public  schools.    The  topics  on  Scientific  Tem- 
perance are  no  exception  in  this  matter  of  mis- 
comprehension.   There  is  so  much  sameness 
in  the  phraseology  that  the  pupils  confuse  the 
effects  on  one  organ  with  those  on  another,  and 
their  answers  show  that  they  have  but   little 
exact  scientific  Temperance  knowledge.    Con- 
sidering, then,  the  difficult  nature  of  the  entire 
subject  of  physiology,  and  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  the  topics  on  narcotics  and  stimulants, 
it  is  natural  that  the  children  should  grow  tired. 
Have  you  never  felt,  "  I   wish  I  could  skip 
that?'' 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  some  delightful 
Temperance  talks  in  my  class  room.  The 
boys  and  girls  get  deeply  interested,  they  ply 
me  with  so  many  questions  that  the  period  is 
too  short  to  answer  them,  and  I  know  they  feel 
deep  down  in  their  hearts  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  Temperance  instruction.  Bat  as  to 
learning  the  effects  on  the  heart,  and  on  the 
liver,  and  on  the  membranes,  and  on  the  brain- 
cells,  it  takes  all  my  enthusiasm  in  my  work 
and  my  love  for  the  Temperance  cause  to  keep 
them  all  interested  for  half  a  period. 

How  many  of  our  pupils  beheve  what  they 
find  in  the  books  concerning  the  effects  of  alco- 
holic drinks  on  the  body?  I  meet  often  with 
the  questions,  "Is  that  true?"  "You  don*t  be- 
lieve that,  do  you  ?"  I  remember  one  day  we 
had  the  different  stages  of  the  effect  on  the 
brain,  as  presented  in  Steele's  Physiology.     One 

girl  said,  "  There  is  Mr.  M. He  drinks  all 

the  time,  and  yet  he  is  one  of  the  best  business 
men  in  our  town.  Now  his  brain  is  clear,  and 
he  don't  get  excited — and  I  know  just  lots  of 
men  like  him."  You  see  the  pupils  take  state- 
ments in  the  books,  then  look  at  men  they  see 
drinking,  but  they  can't  make  the  books  and 
the  men  tally.  They  leave  out  the  time  ele- 
ment. They  don't  realize  that  the  poison  works 
slowly,  and  is  therefore  the  more  dangerous 
and  deceptive. 

Here  the  teacher  must  step  in  and  take  the 
place  of  the  text  book.  We  must  feel  that  the 
books  have  left  it  to  us  to  present  the  facts  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  be  intensely  interest- 
ing and  to  present  them  in  the  unmistakable 
garb  of  truth.  When  I  look  into  the  faces  of 
my  boys  and  girls,  when  I  know  that  there  may 
be  for  this  one  a  ruined  home,  for  that  one  a 
ruined  life,  for  many  of  them  sighs,  tears,  and 
heart-aches,  and  that  it  is  for  me  to  shield  them 
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from  it,  to  warn  tbem  of  the  danger,  even  the 
driest  facts  glow'with  new  life  and  interest, — and 
I  know  that  lesson  tells. 

But  one  thing  that  boys  and  girls  demand  of 
us  is  consistency  and  truthfulness.    You  cannot 
teach  the  evils  of  tobacco  and  at  the  same  time 
use  tobacco.    You  cannot  hope  to  accomplish 
anything  with  Scientific  Temperance  Instruc- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  take  a  glass  yourself. 
If  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  does  not 
accomplish  its  purpose,  part  of  the  responsibility 
is  at  the  doors  of  those  teachers  whose  lives 
^ive  the  lie  to  their  words.    In  our  own  county 
a  school  teacher  applied  for  a  hotel  license. 
Think  of  it  I    The  same  man  to  run  a  bar  and 
a  school !    Will  the  boys  in  that  school  be  much 
benefited  by  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  ? 
One  day  the  brightest  and  the  smallest  boy  in 
the  class  said,  "  Miss  Gertie,  I  don't  see  why 
men  want  to  drink  whiskey.    Some  of  us  fel- 
lows found  a  bottle  hidden  up  in  our  alley  and 
we  tasted  it,  and  it  was  the  worst  stuff  I  ever 
tasted.**     I   said,  "Oh,  John,  how  could  you! 
Did  not  you  know  the  danger  in  even  tasting 
it?"    "  Yes,  but  I  just  wanted  to  see  what  it 
was  like,  and  I  did  not  think."     It  is  not  be- 
cause our  boys  do  not  know,  but  because  they 
do  not  stop  to  think.    Boys  and  girls  are  not 
governed  so  much  by  their  reason  and  their 
judgment  as  by  their  feelings.    We  teachers 
forget  that  sometimes.    The  scientific  knowl- 
edge they  may  get  in  our  schools  will  influence 
them  when  they  come  to  maturer  years ;  but  be- 
fore that  time,  they  need  something  else.      That 
teacher  who  can  make  her  pupils  hate  intem- 
perance   and    love    temperance,   has    accom- 
plisiied  the  object  of  Temperance  instruction ; 
out  she  cannot  do  it  with  the  best  text- book 
ever  written.    She  must  do  it  with  words  of 
burning  love  and  zeal. 

Again,  the  home  influence  and  example  are 
very  often  against  our  work.  I  tell  the  boys 
and  girls  the  danger  in  a  single  glass  of  beer  or 
wine.  By  their  eager,  interested  faces,  I  know 
I  have  made  an  impression.  That  evening  at  the 
dinner  table  one  of  the  girb  refused  a  glass  of 
wine  with,  "  I  am  not  going  to  take  it  any  more, 
mamma."  The  parents  laughed  at  the  idea, 
said  it  was  all  bosh  and  nonsense,  that  one 
glass  would  not  hurt  anyone.  My  work  was 
lost  by  just  so  much  as  the  father  and  mother 
have  more  influence  than  the  teacher.  To 
counteract  the  home  influence,  to  make  the 
pupils  understand  that  the  parents  are  mistaken, 
requires  tact,  more  tact,  I  fear,  than  most  of  us 
possess. 

That  cigarette  smoking  is  on  the  increase,  we 
must  all  acknowledge,  but  that  the  scientific  in- 
struction against  it  in  our  public  schools  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  increase,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve. The  increase  would  be  still  more  fright- 
ful but  for  that  instruction.  The  boys  tell  me 
they  can  buy  cigarettes  in  any  store  in  our 
town.  If  all  parents  and  teacher?  followed  the 
example  of  the  school  authorities  in  West  Ches- 
ter, and  demanded  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
j^ainst  this  pernicious  traffic,  the  statistics  would 
not  show  the  increase  they  now  do. 
There  is  another  obstacle  in  our  way.     How 


can  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  in  our 
public  schools  accomplish  its  purpose,  whed 
the  same  authority  which  demands  that  instruc- 
tion puts  men  to  work  with  better  advantages 
to  pull  down  what  we  build  up  ?  On  one  page 
of  our  statute-book  we  read,  '*  We  require  you, 
the  teachers  of  Pennsylvania,  to  teach  our  boys 
and  girls  that  the  use  of  alcohol  is  dangerous 
and  always  to  be  shunned."  On  the  very  next 
page,  in  the  same  statute-book,  by  the  same 
authority,  we  see,  '*  We  permit  you,  the  saloon 
keepers  of  Pennsylvania,  to  teach  our  boys  and 
girls  that  alcohol  is  not  dangerous  and  is  to  be 
enjoyed."  All  this  by  the  authority  of  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  ! 

Don't  'condemn  Scientific  Temperance  In- 
struction, don't  call  it  "  harmful  legislation," 
until  you  have  given  it  a  chance  by  wiping  out 
the  lie  on  the  statute-books  ;  for  so  long  as  there 
is  such  a  contradiction  there.  Temperance  In- 
struction in  our  public  schools  cannot  accom- 
plish its  purpose.  But  when  the  voters  make 
consistent  laws,  when  the  parents,  by  example, 
help  instead  of  hinder,  when  the  teachers 
awaken  to  their  duty  in  this  matter  and  are  true 
to  their  trust,  then  and  not  till  then,  will  it  ac- 
complish all  that  it  holds  in  promise.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  discussion  of  Temperance  Instruction 
was  postponed  till  to-morrow  morning  on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  but  we 
give  it  here  in  its  proper  connection. 

Mrs.  M.  FI.  Hunt,  of  Boston,  was  given 
the  floor,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Brooks,  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

To  discover  whether  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction  is  accomplishing  its  object,  we  must 
first  know  what  it  is,  its  history,  and  the  object 
proposed.  The  age  needs  men  and  women 
wise  to  resolve,  strong  and  quick  to  act.  Such 
men  and  women  are  results  of  obedience  to  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  laws  of  our  being. 
Gross  violations  of  these  laws  are  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  development  of  such  men  and 
women.  Violations  of  law  often  result  from  ig- 
norance rather  than  wickedness ;  hence  the 
need  among  other  things,  of  Scientific  Temper- 
ance Instruction.  Its  object  as  it  appears  on 
your  statute-book  is  "  the  teaching  of  Physiology 
and  Hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  ef- 
fects of  intoxicants  and  narcotics." 

Now,  the  repetition  of  precepts  for  a  dozen 
years  is  of  course  tiresome  and  discouraging, 
however  correct  in  themselves.  It  is  the  facts 
we  must  teach,  and  from  them  draw  the  lessons. 
Of  course,  we  must  teach  enough  physiology 
for  the  hygienic  laws  to  be  intelligible.  After 
watching,  throughout  the  history  of  this  work, 
the  statistics  and  the  newspapers,  I  believe 
wherever  there  have  been  failures^  they  are  ac- 
counted for  by  bad  text  books  or  bad  methods 
of  instruction.  If  we  teach  the  facts  that  prove 
certain  products  of  fermentation  to  be  poisons, 
and  let  the  moral  lessons  follow,  there  will  be 
no  failure. 

Physiology  is  "hard."  Yes,  as  mathematics 
would  be  if  you  put  conic  sections  into  primary 
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schools.  We  must  learn  to  adapt  the  food  to 
the  period.  If  you  u->e  High  School  text-books 
for  all  grades,  of  course  it  w.U  be  hard ;  you 
want  this  subject  as  carefully  graded  as  your 
mathematics.  When  the  teacher  has  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  pupils  will  not  so 
frequently  misapprehend.  With  a  new  study, 
and  defective  text-books,  these  difficulties  are 
to  be  expected  ;  in  time  they  will  be  remedied. 

"  How  many  pupils  believe  what  they  learn  ?" 
Well,  that  depends  somewhat  on  the  teacher. 
Doubt  and  disbelief  are  contagious.  Our  great 
need  is  teachers  trained  in  the  subject,  who  un- 
derstand thoroughly  what  they  are  teaching. 

About  influencing  the  feelings,  again  I  say, 
keep  the  fact  before  the  mind,  and  when  it  is 
clearly  apprehended,  the  feeling  will  accord 
with  it.  While  there  is  no  greater  mistake  than 
exaggerated  representations  of  the  danger  of  the 
first  glass,  at  the  same  time  there  is  nothing 
clearer  than  that  alcohol  is  a  narcotic  poison, 
and  produces  a  destructive  appetite  for  more, 
and  so  the  beginner  is  never  safe. 

The  influence  of  the  parent  may  be  left  toad- 
just  itself,  if  you  can  succeed  in  teaching  the 
facts.  The  most  we  can  do  is  to  teach  the  truth, 
and  trust  it  to  work  its  way  out  through  the 
ballot  box.  That  is  the  only  way  to  correct  the 
mistake  of  statutory  license,  and  nowhere  lies  a 
heavier  responsibility  than  upon  the  teachers. 
The  schools  are  educating  the  coming  voters 
and  legislators ;  let  us  teach  the  facts  until  they 
permeate  the  convictions  of  the  people. 

The  age  waits  on  your  work,  O  teachers!  If 
you  cannot  close  the  dram-shops,  our  institu- 
tions must  perish.  Anarchy  and  misrule  are  in 
the  air :  add  to  them  whiskey,  and  what  power 
shall  govern  them  ?  Prohibitory  law  must  flrst 
be  written  on  the  intelligence  of  the  individual, 
before  it  can  appear  on  the  statute  book :  write 
it  indelibly  in  the  minds  of  your  pupils.  If  you 
fail,  the  Republic  fails. 

Mrs.  Lovelly  of  Bryn  Mawr,  said  she  re- 
ceived reports  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
speaking  encouragingly  of  the  success  of  this 
instruction  in  the  schools.  Where  teachers 
are  interested,  and  willing  to  use  methods 
approved  by  the  experience  of  Mrs.  Hunt 
and  other  leading  workers,  success  is  uni- 
versal. Those  who  have  given  a  trial  to  the 
books  endorsed  by  them,  speak  enthusiasti- 
cally of  the  results.  The  plans  where  the 
subject  is  tiresome  are  usually  where  inex- 
perienced teachers  are  trying  to  adapt  High 
School  text  books  to  lower  grades.  Of 
course,  it  is  possible  for  any  subject  to  be 
over-tuught,  and  so  become  wearisome. 
The  Normal  Schools  should  be  very  careful 
in  preparing  teachers  in  this  branch. 

Miss  El'zibeth  Lloyd:  I  am  a  believer  in 
Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  but  there 
are  several  things  in  this  matter  that  we 
need  to  consider.  In  a  communitv  where 
nine  people  in  ten  are  in  sympathy  with  this 
work,  any  intelligent  teacher  will  make  it  a 


success ;  but  where  most  of  the  parents  think 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  drink  wine  or  beer, 
difficulties  will  arise.  The  same  seed  sown 
in  soils  differently  prepared  will  give  differ- 
ent crops.  It  is  all  right  to  teach  the  facts, 
but  more  than  that  is  needed.  Knowledge 
of  the  facts  above  will  not  save  the  boys;  we 
must  reach  their  souls  before  we  can  send 
them  out  from  home  knowing  they  are  safe. 
[Applause.] 

J.  D.  Pyott,  Lancaster:  In  our  town 
there  is  supposed  to  be  something  wrong 
with  a  man's  brains  if  he  objects  to  beer; 
nevertheless  I  know  some  children  who 
bring  home  Temperance  facts  enough  from 
school  to  deluge  the  family  with  cold-water 
doctrine.  If  getting  the  facts  into  the  pu- 
pils is  success,  it  is  successfully  done  in  our 
neighborhood.  Whether  we  are  getting  the 
moral  effect,  it  is  too  early  to  judge ;  these 
children  must  grow  before  we  can  settle  that. 

Mr.  Eberhart:  We  all  have  our  own 
methods,  and  each  of  us  naturally  thinks  his 
own  the  best.  The  essayist  is  an  example 
of  youthful  enthusiasm ;  the  remarks  of  Mrs. 
Hunt  gave  results  of  experience.  Both  are 
needed,  but,  above  all,  we  want  sound  judg- 
ment. God  said  to  our  first  parents,  '*  In 
the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely 
die" — yet  they  disobeyed,  and,  in  the  face 
of  the  penalty  directly  announced  by  the 
Creator,  mankind  have  gone  on  disobejcing 
ever  since.  Can  we  expect  to  be  listened 
to?  ''  Scientific  Temperance  *'  has  a  queer 
sound  to  some  of  us;  why  not  scientific 
honesty,  or  scientific  virtue?  I  think  this 
is  absurd — but  of  course  others  have  the 
same  right  to  their  opinions  as  I  have  to 
mine.  If  we  teach  what  God  teaches,  we 
shall  need  no  special  ''scientific"  instruc- 
tion in  manners  and  morals. 

The  essayist  not  wishing  to  add  anything 
further,  the  discussion  closed  here. 

Afcer  a  solo  by  Miss  Alice  French,  Asso- 
ciation adjourned  to  8  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


SESSION  was  opened  by  a  solo  by  Prof. 
Case.  Notwithstanding  the  disappoint- 
ment caused  by  the  absence  of  the  Gover- 
nor, already  explained,  the  house  was 
crowded. 

W.  D.  Moore,  Esq.,  of  Pittsburgh,  was 
introduced  and  addreased  the  Association  on 

A  SCHEME  OF  EDUCATION. 

That  my  appearance  here  to  propose  a  scheme 
of  education  may  not  seem  too  presumptuous, 
I  may  remark  that  I  am  one  of  you,  and  have 
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been  a  witness  and  participant  in  the  develop- 
ment of  your  profession,  from  the  day  I  was  a 
pupil  in  a  v^ry  "  common*'  log  school  house, 
through  a  preparatory  course,  graduate,  tutor, 
professor  in  two  colleges  for  some  fifteen  years, 
and  finally  called  back  to  the  head  of  the  col- 
lege where  I  graduated.  All  this  may  constitute 
some  claim  to  express  the  thought  of  many 
years. 

My  scheme  of  education  should  be  based  upon 
the  nature  of  man  himself — ^its  outlines  indicated 
by  his  natural  constitution  as  man  (or  woman, 
the  greater  including  the  less).  [Laughter.] 
What  then  is  man  ?  How  is  he  made  by  the 
breath  of  that  life  divine  of  which  he  is  a  part  ? 
And  how  is  he  to  be  educated  into  symmetrical 
and  harmonious  development? 

First,  we  find  a  material  organism,  or  body, 
built  by  art  divine,  with  such  marvellous  wis- 
dom that  after  6000  years  we  do  not  yet  know 
the  functions  of  all  its  oi|^ans.  Manifestly  our 
6rst  care  must  be  the  safetv  and  development 
of  this  or^ranism,  without  which  all  other  pro- 
gress is  imposnble.  This  necessity  is  begin- 
ning to  be  recognized  by  thoughtful  people, 
and  we  are  now  taught  that  we  have  no  right  to 
set  a  child  to  walking  while  its  bones  are  soft, 
and  make  it  bow  legged — no  right  to  deprive 
ourselves  of  the  exercise  and  bathing  which 
give  us  strength  and  health — no  right  to  deform 
our  feel  with  abominable  artifiaal  heels,  or 
crush  the  lungs  that  were  made  to  expand  in 
heaving  beauty  greater  than  that  of  the  heaving 
sea— no  right  to  stupefy  our  brain  with  whiskev 
and  tobacco — no  right  to  distort  the  hands  with 
too  hard  labor,  or  ruin  them  by  incessant  dish- 
washing ;  but  that  it  is  our  right,  and  our  duty 
also,  to  take  care  of  the  body,  and  make  it  as 
beautiful  as  we  can,  and  adorn  it  with  an  ap- 
propriate dress.  We  are  taught  that  this  body 
IS  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  it  must  be 
kept  worthy  of  its  divine  tenant.  1  would  have 
it  trained  accordingly. 

Second,  we  find  ourselves  possessed  of  a 
Acuity  called  reason.  The  senses  do  not  ap- 
preciate magnitude  or  distance  naturally — we 
must  learn  by  comparison,  deduction,  inference. 
As  the  body  had  to  be  trained  to  walk,  the  eye 
to  see,  so  this  faculty  must  be  trained  to  judge. 
The  faculty  is  not  infallible;  but  we  might  as 
well  say  there  is  no  material  world  because  our 
senses  make  mistakes,  as  to  say  there  is  no 
truth  because  reason  is  fallible.  I  should  make 
the  principal  purpose  in  mental  education,  not 
the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  but  the  training 
of  the  child  to  use  its  own  understanding.  The 
chief  care  of  the  world's  rulers,  until  a  very 
recent  period,  has  been  to  control  or  prevent 
the  exercise  of  the  understanding,  by  compel- 
ling the  undeveloped  mind  to  receive  certain 
creeds,  dogmas,  edicts  and  rules.  In  this  land 
has  been  wrought  a  deliverance  firom  this  bond- 
age—our flag  boasts  itself  the  pledge  of  freedom 
to  the  human  understanding,  which  shall  here 
be  enslaved  no  more  forever.  [Applause.] 
And  so  my  scheme  involves,  along  tiith  the 
training  of  the  body,  the  highest  culture  of  the 
mind. 

Third,  we  have  within  us  another  nature,  the 


existence  of  which  we  know  without  teaching — 
for  the  child  in  its  earliest  life  knows  there  are 
some  things  it  must,  and  others  it  must  not  do. 
This,  the  moral  faculty,  is  not  necessarily  in- 
fallible ;  like  the  reason,  it  needs  to  be  trained 
by  those  who  are  wiser  and  better  into  its 
highest  exercise.  We  must  learn  the  right  as 
we  learn  the  true — not  by  cant,  or  dogma,  or 
creed,  but  by  example  along  with  precept.  I 
would  teach  the  child  that  above  all  material 
delight  or  mental  grasp  lies  that  divine  sphere 
of  human  activity  which  seemed  to  Richter  the 
noblest  thing  on  earth — *'  Two  things  overwhelm 
me,  the  overarching  sky  and  the  everlasting 
law  of  duty."  Who  has  not  reached  this  con- 
ception of  humanity  has  lost  the  higher  life — 
the  recognition  of  the  law  of  duty,  of  accounta- 
bility to  the  Almighty  Ruler  and  Just  Judge. 
[Applause.]  Hence  I  would  see  to  the  training 
of  the  moral  faculty. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  faculty  which  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly 
— also  a  gift  of  God  to  be  cherished  and  culti- 
vated. Many  regard  such  training  as  of  little 
use — it  is  not  useful,  not  **  practical."  But  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  no  human  soul  attains  its 
noblest  being  until  it  is  open-eyed  to  the  glory 
of  the  heavens,  gazing  in  rapt  exaltation  upon 
the  numberless  orbs  revolving  about  their  far- 
off  centres ;  never  are  we  attuned  to  perfection 
till  the  lily  of  the  valley  teaches  to  us,  as  it  did 
to  Jesus,  a  divine  lesson.  And  not  until  we  are 
so  awakened  to  the  radiance  of  the  sky,  the 
sweetness  of  sound  and  fragrance,  the  harmony 
of  the  universe,  are  we  prepared  to  look  into 
the  face  of  a  little  child,  say,  as  Jesus  said, 
"  Come  to  me,"  and  teach  and  train  him,  body 
and  mind  and  soul  and  imagination,  till  he  sees 
almost  with  the  eyes  of  God  Himself  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  the  world  He  has  created. 

Would  to  God  that  I  could  learn  the  lesson, 
now  that  the  day  dawns  to  its  close,  the  shadows 
lengthen  to  the  eastward  and  the  night  is  near 
— would  that  I  could  feel  as  1  trust  you  do.  and 
will  impress  upon  the  children  in  your  charge 
— that  the  eno  of  all  education  is  love  and  obe- 
dience to  the  God  who  made  us  to  glorify  Him. 
[Applause.] 

The  President  thanked  the  speaker  on 
behalf  of  the  audience,  and  after  a  solo  by 
Miss  French  and  a  recitation  by  Miss  Jeff- 
eries.  Prof.  L.  I.  Handy  was  introduced 
and  delivered  a  lecture  on 

SUCCESS  IN  LIFE, 

of  which  we  can  give  only  a  brief  outline. 
Prefacing  with  the  statement  that  to  most 
people  life  is  a  bitter  struggle  with  circum- 
stances, he  grouped  his  propositions  and  il- 
lustrations under  four  heads  in  the  form  of 
questions,  as  follows : 

I.  Shaii  we  live  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  exist ; 
there  must  be  a  reasonable  share  of  material 
prosperity  to  make  life  a  success.  *'  Poor  but 
honest"  sounds  well  in  a  Sunday-school  book, 
l^ut  is  uncomfortable  in  practice.  To  secure  this 
material  comfort,  get  fJtiU—ltsan  to  do  some  one 
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thing  better  than  anybody  else  can  do  it,  and 
the  world  will  make  you  welcome  to  its  good 
things.  For  the  young  man  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder,  one  secret  of  promotion  is  to  do  more 
than  be  is  paid  for;  no  other  investment  pays 
better  in  the  long  run.  But  beware  that  ma- 
terial success  does  not  absorb  your  life,  and 
after  adding  dollar  to  dollar  and  acre  to  acre, 
leave  you  poor  in  the  better  things  of  life — like 
the  fabled  King  who  starved  in  the  midst  of 
riches  because  his  touch  turned  all  to  gold. 
Having  decided  to  live,  and  live  well,  we  ask. 

2.  Shall  we  know  ?  It  is  a  grand  thing  to 
know,  and  one  within  the  reach  of  all.  Read 
two  hours  a  day — read  upward,  not  downward 
— and  in  ten  years  the  average  reader  will  be- 
came a  man  of  power  or  a  woman  of  culture. 
Read  history,  biography,  science,  good  novels. 
So  you  will  master  not  only  the  subjects  chosen 
but  will  learn  the  greater  secret  of  intellectual 
activity,  without  which  no  worthy  success  is 
possible.  To  be  sure,  reading  may  be  carried 
to  excess  like  other  good  things — it  will  hardly 
pay  to  take  a  whole  session  of  Congressional 
Records  or  an  unabridged  dictionary  consecu- 
tively. We  must  read  that  we  may  know. 
Then. 

3.  Shall  we  be  happyl  This  again  is  no 
secret,  and  is  within  reach  of  all.  Keep  your 
soul  open  to  the  beauty  in  nature,  in  art,  in  life 
and  thought,  and  you  shall  know  something  of 
the  country  where  happiness  springs  up.  Cul- 
tivate the  loving  power : ,  who  loves  but  few^ 
loves  none  very  much.  He  who  loved  best, 
loved  every  soul  of  man ;  and  if  we  could  love 
our  neighbors  as  Jesus  loved  even  his  enemies, 
we  should  know  something  of  happiness  and 
joy  divine.  Not  only  love,  but  service,  is  the 
secret  of  happiness.  Whence  our  delight  in  our 
children  (that  most  unprofitable  crop)  but  that 
we' must  do  for  them  and  take  care  of  them  ? 
Having  decided  to  live,  to  know,  and  to  be 
happy,  then  lastly. — 

4.  Shall  we  be  rightl  With  all  our  skill, 
and  its  consequent  wealth  and  ease,  with  all  our 
learning,  with  all  our  happiness  even,  we  miss 
the  highest  success  if  we  do  not  make  this  the 
one  thing  needful — to  be  right.  Sweet  are  the 
dreams  of  youth ;  but  when  the  bright  young  man 
sacrifices  his  dearest  hopes  to  take  the  place  at 
home  of  a  lost  or  helpless  father—when  the 
cultured  girl  lays  aside  her  art  and  music  to 
take  up  the  duties  of  an  invalid  mother — these 
2iTQgreaL  It  is  they  who  have  loved  duty  bet- 
ter than  all  else  who  have  achieved  the  grand- 
est success  in  life.  It  is  such  that  our  America 
needs  in  its  fathers  and  mothers,  that  their  sons 
and  daughters  may  perpetuate  a  wise  and  virtu- 
ous citizenship. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  which  was 
frequently  applauded,  the  President  an- 
nounced the  committee  to  conduct  the 
election  during  to-morrow  morning's  session, 
which  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Watson, 
Noetling,  McNutt,  Murphy  and  Jennings. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  9 
o'clock  a.  m. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 


SCRIPTURE  reading  and  prayer  by  State 
Superintendent  Waller  were  the  open- 
ing exercise  of  this  session. 

After  singing  by  the  Association,  Miss 
Anna  Buckbee,  of  Harrisburg,  read  the  fol- 
lowing paper  answering  the  question — 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  PRGPORTI'^N  OF  MALE   AND 
FEMALE  TEACHERS   IN   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS? 

That  our  public  schools  have  for  their  aim 
the  education  of  the  children,  and  that  the  best 
teachers  are  needed  for  the  purpose,  are  facts 
too  obvious  to  admit  of  discussion  or  comment 
Whether  these  teachers  be  men  or  women  is 
immaterial,  unless  it  be  assumed  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  their  work.  To  determine  whether 
the  educational  work  done  by  one  sex  differs 
from  that  done  by  the  other,  and  if  so  in  what 
that  difference  consists,  is  I  suppose  the  object 
of  this  question.  And  though  we  may  not  be 
able  to  decide  just  how  many  women  should 
teach,  yet  this  discussion  will  be  useful  if  it 
bring  out  the  merits  or  the  defects  of  either,  and 
help  us  to  realize  more  fully  our  responsibiHties 
and  limitations. 

In  considering  the  relative  efficiency  of  men 
and  women  as  teachers,  we  may  compare  the 
preparation  made,  the  methods  used,  or  the  re- 
sults reached. 

Commonly  the  best  way  to  judge  of  the  abil- 
ity of  different  workmen  is  by  comparing  results. 
In  case  results  are  tangible  this  is  readily  done ; 
but  in  dealing  with  anything  so  incorporeal  as 
the  development  of  a  child  s  soul,  the  problem 
is  one  of  great  difficulty.  The  factors  are  too 
numerous,  the  conditions  too  varied,  the  end 
sought  too  spiritual,  to  allow  the  use  of  tests 
suited  to  the  artisan  whose  finished  product  can 
be  seen  and  handled. 

The  work  of  the  carpenter  and  of  the  seam- 
stress can  be  easily  examined,  but  the  evolution 
of  mental  power,  as  the  growth  of  moral  char- 
acter, cannot  be  ascertained  by  mere  inspec- 
tion. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  men  govern  schools 
better  than  women,  and  that  women  do  the 
best  primary  work.  The  assertion  is  also  made 
that  many  boys  do  their  best  work  if  taught  by 
a  woman  whom  they  respect,  and  that  girls  pre- 
pare more  carefully  the  lessons  they  recite  to 
men.  These  general  conclusions  contain  some 
truth,  but  they  are  reached  too  carelessly  to  be 
of  much  value. 

In  order  to  reach  scientific  accuracy,  the  men 
and  women  whose  work  is  to  be  compared 
should  have  exactly  the  same  opportunities  for 
preparation — should  teach  children  that  are  ex- 
actly alike,  under  exactly  the  same  circum- 
stances. Of  course  these  conditions  can  never 
be  realized,  hence  exact  comparisons  cannot  be 
made,  and  we  must  depend  upon  general  or 
popular  judgments.  These  are  likely  to  be  mis- 
leading, first  because  they  are  based  on  insuffi- 
cient data,  and  secondly  because  they  are  often 
biased  by  prejudice. 
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Teachers  are  usually  rantced  according  to  the 
standard  reached  by  their  pupils  in  examina- 
tions, but  this  test  lacks,  accuracy  and  breadth. 
Classes  may  be  tested  as  regards  their  ability  to 
read  certain  paragraphs,  spell  a  list  of  words,  or 
to  solve  ten  problems ;  but  who  shall  say  how 
much  mental  power  is  indicated  by  the  marks 
made,  and  who  knows  which  teacher  has  shown 
the  most  skill,  made  the  greatest  effort,  or  used 
the  highest  incentives  ? 

Heredity  and  environment  are  important 
factors  in  the  development  of  every  child. 
These  cannot  be  taken  into  the  account  if  we 
measure  the  teacher's  efficiency  by  the  percent- 
ages his  pupils  make,  hence  these  marks  are  by 
no  means  an  accurate  indication  of  the  work 
done. 

Thus  far  it  is  assumed  that  knowledge  is  the 
chief  end  to  be  attained,  but  mental  power  is 

Suite  as  important,  and  examinations  rarely  test 
lis.  Two  classes  may  make  the  same  percent- 
ages in  examination,  and  yet  have  very  un- 
equal degrees  of  mental  power;  for  the  one 
may  have  memorized  the  answers  given,  while 
the  other  may  have  obtained  them  by  their  own 
investigation  and  reasoning. 

Again,  though  we  include  knowledge  and 
power  in  the  examination,  these  are  only  par- 
tial results,  for  education  has  a  moral  as  well  as 
an  intellectual  side  ;  and  a  teacher  who  has  not 
taught  the  location  of  every  place  mentioned  in 
the  geography,  may  have  given  lessons  in  truth- 
fulness and  self-control  that  will  tell  for  good 
during  the  whole  life  of  the  pupil.  These  do 
not  show  in  the  examination,  hence  one  school 
may  reach  a  higher  percentage  than  another 
without  having  received  better  all-round  teach- 
ing ;  and  that  two  schools  receive  the  same 
marks  does  not  prove  that  their  teachers  are 
equally  devoted  and  faithful.  Therefore  we 
must  conclude  that  comparisons  of  the  work  of 
different  teachers,  based  on  the  apparent  results, 
must  be  unsatisfactory  to  any  fair-  minded  person. 

Since  we  cannot  be  precise  in  our  judgments, 
we  may  be  guided  somewhat  by  general  opin- 
ions. It  is  evident  that  a  thorough  teacher  is 
better  than  one  who  is  careless.  The  teacher 
who  studies  the  home-life  and  surroundings  of 
his  pupils  is  better  than  the  one  who  ignores 
these.  He  who  looks  after  the  health  of  the 
children  and  secures  the  most  wholesome  con- 
ditions in  the  school -room  is  a  better  teacher 
than  the  one  who  neglects  these  duties.  The 
school  where  good  order  prevails  is  better  than 
one  which  is  disorderly,  and  that  school  which 
receives  instruction  in  manners  and  morals  is 
better  taught  than  the  one  in  which  these  are 
omitted. 

Now,  can  it  be  shown  that  either  men  or 
women  as  a  class  excel  either  in  the  actual  giv- 
ing of  instruction  or  in  the  general  management 
of  a  school?  I  think  not.  Until  it  is  shown  by 
some  kind  of  accurate  test  that  the  work  of  one 
sex  is  always  better  than  that  of  the  other ;  or 
until  public  opinion  decides  that  one  sex  always 
secures  better  general  results  than  the  other, — 
until  then  we  are  justified  in  maintaining  that 
there  is  nothing  essentially  masculine  or  femi- 
nine in  the  art  of  teaching. 


I  am  unable  to  see  any  difference  in  the  work 
of  men  and  women,  as  regards  either  the  kind 
or  the  amount  of  instruction  given  ;  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  where  both  are  equally  well  quali- 
fied, it  is  impossible  for  an  examiner  to  tell 
whether  the  work  was  done  by.men  or  women. 

Teachers  should  possess  brains  and  culture, 
and  consecration  to  the  work.  Without  these 
neither  men  nor  women  can  be  good  teachers. 

In  addition  to  comparing  results  as  a  means 
of  judging  the  skill  of  workmen,  we  may  look 
at  the  preparation  made.  Here  little  difference 
is  found — men  and  women  are  tested  by  the 
same  examination.  So  far  as  their  proficiency 
can  be  expressed  in  figures,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  whether  the  holder  of  a  certificate  is  a  man 
or  a  woman,  and  I  doubt  whether  in  many 
cases  the  examiner  could  tell  the  sex  of  the 
candidates  were  the  name  withheld,  or  could 
tell  whether  the  applicant  had  been  taught  by 
man  or  woman  teacher. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  figures  on 
the  certificate  indicate  only  scholarship  and 
professional  success,  while  the  moral  character 
of  the  teacher  is  an  important  part  of  his  equip- 
ment. Here,  too,  the  standard  should  be,  and 
25,  the  same  for  both  sexes. 

The  third  and  perhaps  best  means  of  testing 
the  value  of  the  teaching  done  by  men  and 
women,  is  by  a  comparison  of  methods.  Here 
will  be  found  the  chief  difference  in  their  work. 
This  difference  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  an- 
alyze and  express  in  exact  language. 

Dr.  Harris  says :  "  That  the  training  given  by 
a  woman  is  more  like  that  of  the  family  and  less 
like  that  of  the  state.  Also  that  the  young 
should  have  the  personal  influence! of  both  sexes- 
as  teachers.  As  a  class  women  are  apt  to  be 
minute  and  exacting,  and  this  may  take  the 
form  of  petulance  in  manner  and  precision  in 
methods.  Men  as  a  class  are  more  apt  to 
teach  their  pupils  to  discriminate  in  regard  to 
principles  and  essentials.  This  tendency  often 
degenerates  into  a  carelessness  in  discipline 
and  instruction  which  permits  the  neglect  of 
details  that  are  of  great  importance." 

Although  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to 
what  the  Doctor  says,  yet  it  is  on  the  whole,  I 
think,  a  fair  estimate.  Observe  that  he  says 
"  the  young  should  have  the  personal  influence 
of  both  men  and  women  as  teachers.'*  There, 
I  believe,  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
personal  influence  of  men  differs  from  that  of 
women,  not  by  reason  of  what  they  know,  but 
because  of  what  they  are ;  and  the  effect  of  this 
influence  reaches  far  deeper  than  the  neglect 
or  exaggeration  of  details — it  goes  to  the  found- 
ation of  the  social  and  moral  training. 
Character  is  builded  largely  upon  ideals. 
Therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  give 
his  pupils  both  by  example  and  direct  teaching 
the  highest  ideals  of  character.  In  this  respect 
the  work  of  the  man  will  be  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  the  woman. 

To  many  pupils  the  teacher  furnishes  their 
highest  ideal  of  character.  Since  this  is  true,  it 
is  essential  that  boys  in  the  higher  grades,  have 
for  their  teacher,  at  some  time,  a  man  who,  be- 
cause he  has  been  a  boy,  can  sympathize  with 
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and  encourage  them;  a  man  who  can  show 
them  how  to  be  brave  and  active  vithout  being 
brutal,  how  to  be  gentle  without  being  effemi- 
nate, and  who  by  his  daily  life  exemplifies  all 
that  is  meant  by  true  manhood.  A  girl  needs 
the  constant  influence  and  example  of  a  woman 
who  can  understand  and  advise  her,  who  can 
make  attractive  the  grand  possibilities  of  a  wo- 
man*s  life,  and  stimulate  her  to  strive  for  their 
attainment.  She  needs  a  teacher  who  will  show 
her  howf  not  only  to  be  useful  and  beautiful, 
but  to  be  brave  and  true, — to  do  as  well  as  to 
endure. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  boys  should  be 
taught  by  the  best  men,  and  girls  by  the  best 
women.  Boys  are  benefited  by  the  society  of 
a  refined  and  educated  woman.  They  become 
more  gentle  and  considerate,  their  whole  nature 
is  elevated.  Besides  they  learn  to  respect 
woman  for  her  intellectual  ability  as  well  as  for 
her  moral  worth ;  consequently  they  will  un- 
consciously demand  higher  attainments  from 
the  women  with  whom  they  associate.  It  is 
quite  as  desirable  that  girls,  in  the  formative 
period  of  their  lives,  should  have  as  their 
teacher  a  man  wise  and  thoughtful,  who  will 
not  fear  to  speak  plain  truths,  and  who  will 
furnish  what  every  girl  needs,  a  correct  stand- 
ard by  which  she  may  judge  men.  Whenever 
one  sex  resolutely  maintains  a  high  standard  of 
thought  and  action  for  the  other,  that  other 
tries  to  live  up  to  such  standard. 

I  hold  that  both  men  and  women  are  needed 
in  the  school,  simply  because  both  are  in  the 
home.  Since  God  has  placed  boys  and  girls  in 
the  same  family  to  be  reared  and  trained  by  a 
father  and  a  mother,  it  seems  eminently  proper 
that  in  the  school,  which  is  an  extension  of  the 
home,  both  men  and  women  should  teach. 

In  the  home,  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
conditions  for  the  child,  both  father  and  mother 
should  be  wise,  loving  and  just.  The  right  in- 
struction and  good  example  of  both  are  indis- 
pensable. And  while  the  method  of  the  one 
may  differ  from  that  of  the  other,  it  does 
not  follow  that  either  is  superior.  Each 
is  the  complement  of  the  other,  and  where  one 
parent  exerts  a  stronger  and  better  influence 
than  the  other,  it  is  due  not  to  sex  but  to  the 
individual.  The  earnest,  patient  mother  does 
fa^  more  for  the  welfare  of^  the  family  than  the 
indifferent  or  dissipated  father,  while  the  de- 
voted judicial  father  must  sometimes  do  far 
more  for  the  child  than  can  be  done  by  the 
selfish  or  ignorant  mother. 

So  in  the  schools  the  pupils  should  be  trained 
by  capable  men  and  women,  and  here  as  in  the 
home  wisdom  and  conscientiousness  are  far 
more  important  than  sex.  The  inefiicient  and 
indolent  man  is  inferior  to  the  accomplished 
enthusiastic  woman,  and  the  frivolous,  in- 
sincere woman  can  never  be  the  peer  of  the 
l^rand  and  gracious  man.  In  the  last  analysis 
It  is  always  the  character  of  the  individual,  and 
not  the  sex,  that  makes  the  good  teacher.  So 
we  may  conclude  that  in  an  ideal  system  of  ed- 
ucation an  approximately  equal  number  of  men 
and  women  teachers  would  be  employed. 
Perhaps   there   will   always   be  a   somewhat 


greater  number  of  women,  because  of  their  spe- 
cial fitness  for  primary  work. 

It  is  true  that  the  best  teachers  for  boys  and 
girls  are  both  male  and  female,  yet  the  effi- 
ciency and  power  of  a  teacher  are  not  deter- 
mined by  sex.  The  best  teacher  is  the  one 
with  the  strongest  intellect,  the  best  trained 
will,  the  purest  heart,  the  most  thorough  pre- 
paration, the  highest  ideals,  the  most  patience, 
tact  and  skill,  the  greatest  love  for  humanity, 
and  the  sincerest  consecration  to  the  work. 
None  of  these  qualities  are  attributes  of  sex; 
they  belong  to  the  individual,  and  those 
teachers  who  possess  them  are  the  ones  needed 
to  lift  our  schools  to  higher  levels,  and  enable 
this  grand  nation  of  ours  to  fulfil  her  manifest 
destiny. 

The  discussion  of  the  paper  was  opened 
by  Supt.  M.  H.  Hockenberry,  of  Chambers- 
burgy  who  spoke  as  follows : 

No  true  woman  desires  to  be  credited  with 
masculine  qualities,  nor  does  she  seek  for  a 
compensation  she  does  not  earn ;  and  no  true 
man  will  deny  her  any  rights  in  church  or  state, 
in  home  or  school,  in  the  workshop  or  in  the 
professions,  to  which  she  is  justly  entitled. 
But  while  the  world  stands  people  will  differ  in 
opinion  as  to  what  woman's  rights  are,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  men ;  and  while  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  goes  quietly  on,  with  the 
truth  and  the  combined  welfare  of  men  and 
women  as  the  only  objects  aimed  at,  it  is  best  for 
all  of  us  to  heed  the  voice  of  the  English  laur- 
eate: 

"  Nor  blame 
Too  much  the  sons  of  men  and  barbarous  laws ; 
These  were  the  rough  ways  of  the  world  till  now. 
The  woman's  cause  is  man*s ;  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  d warred  or  godlike,  bond  or  free; 

'*  Lu  her  make  herself  her  own 
To  give  or  keep,  to  live  and  learn  and  be 
All  that  not  harms  distinciive  womanhood. 
For  woman  is  not  undeveloped  man. 
But  diverse ;  could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 
Sweet  love  were  slain ;  his  dearest  bond  is  this, 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference  ; 
Yet  in  the  long  years  Hker  must  they  grow ; 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man  ; 
He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 
Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world; 
She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care, 
Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind ; 
Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man. 
Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words. 
And  so  these  twain,  xipon  the  skirts  of  Time, 
Sit  side  l>y  side,  full-summed  in  all  their  powers, 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 
Self  reverent  each  and  reverencing  each, 
Distinct  in  individualiiies, 
But  like  each  ot  er  even  as  those  who  love. 
Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men  ; 
Then  reign  the   world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and 

calm; 
Then  spnngs  the  crowning  race  of  humankind. 
May  these  things  be!" 

The  discussion  of  any  topic  that  in  any  way 
touches  what  is  unfortunatelv  called  the 
'* Woman  Question,"  is  often  full  of  danger.  In 
some  places  and  on  some  occasions  so  intense 
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has  been '  the  excitement  touching  this  matter 
that  only  the  bravest  of  men  and  women  would 
dare  assert  that  a  woman  could  not  or  should 
not  do  every  thingr  that  a  man  could  or  should 
do.  In  some  circles  the  woman  who  does  not 
clamor  for  her  "  rights,**  but  is  content  with  be- 
ing a  queen  in  her  own  home,  is  hooted  at  and 
cast  out  as  being  unworthv  of  a  place  among 
her  progressive  sisters.  That  was  probably  a 
wise  woman  who  said  that  as  her  sex  could  not 
have  rigl  ts  and  privileges  both,  it  would  be  best 
to  he  sati>fied  with  privileges. 

But  we  feel  sure  that  the  majority  of  the  best 
women  in  and  out  of  the  profession  of  teaching, 
will  be  fully  satisfied  with  what  shall  be  found 
to  be  best  for  themselves,  best  for  their  brothers, 
and  best  for  the  interests  of  society  at  large. 
And  whatever  these  best  things  may  be  ascer- 
tained to  be,  their  sons  and  brothers  and  fathers 
will  be  honorable  and  chivalrous  enough  to 
grant  them;  for  men  cannot  be  true  to  them- 
selves unless  they  are  true  to  woman ;  nor  can 
she  be  true  to  herself  without  bt^ing  true  to  man. 
The  only  end  in  view,  then,  in  the  discussion  of 
this  or  any  other  question,  is  the  truth,  with  the 
intention  of  accepting  it  when  found. 

It  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  an  unfortunate 
circumstance  that  there  should  ever  have 
arisen  questions  that  bring  into  contrast  and 
competition  the  characteristics  and  abilities  of 
men  and  women  ;  because  it  has  a  tendency  to 
separate  and  place  in  opposition  interests  and 
forces  that  lie  in  the  same  direction,  and  with 
out  the  perfect  harmony  and  concurrent  action 
of  which.  the!»e  interests  are  marred  and  these 
forces  wasted.  All  the  ill-advised  talk  about 
the  equably  or  inequality  of  men  and  women 
tends  to  set  up  b.^rners  and  open  chasms  be- 
tween what  can  be  complete  and  beautiful  and 
good  only  when  united  and  working  harmoni- 
ously toji^ether  as  God  intended. 

In  His  perfect  thought  neither  man  nor 
woman  is  the  unit;  the  peculiar  minner  of 
their  creation  was  intended  to  call  especial  at- 
tention to  this  fact.  Man*s  limited  capacity 
prevents  his  comprehension  of  more  than  one 
thing  as  a  unit;  but  His  all  comprehending 
conception  does  otherwise,  and  His  revelation 
clearly  teaches  that  Man  and  Wotntin  is  the 
unit  of  creation :  *'  the  twain  shall  be  one  flesh.** 
Still  higher  in  the  realm  of  thought  is  the  Holy 
Trinity,  a  unit  incomprehensible  to  us,  but  a 
fully  revealed  truth  nevertheless. 

If  in  the  past  men  have  been  unjust  to  women ; 
if  '•  the  rough  ways  of  the  world  till  now*'  still 
linger  on  the  borders  of  our  boasted  nineteenth 
century  civilization ;  and  'f  by  reason  of  greater 
physical  strength  and  a  disposition  to  appropri- 
ate to  themselves  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
others,  they  have  denied  and  kept  from  woman 
what  God  intended  her  to  have;  then,  in  the 
name  of  justice  and  honor,  let  man  set  about  a 
complete  restoration  to  her  of  all  that  does  not 
rightfully  belong  to  man  alone — "all  that  not 
harms  distinctive  womanhood." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  increasing  com- 
plaints and  demands  on  the  part  uf  some  women 
touching  their  "rights**  are  not  well  founded, 
but  are  unnatural  and  abnormal  graspings  for 


forbidden  fruit,  which,  if  they  are  permiued  to 
eat  it,  may  bring  into  society  the  death  of  all 
that  we  look  upon  as  woman's  chief  glory  and 
charm,  then  in  the  name  of  all  that  we  hold 
dear  in  our  homes  and  around  our  altars,  let 
their  importunities  be  firmly  but  kindly  resisted. 

1  express  no  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  any 
of  the  demands  now  being  made.  The  ques- 
tion  before  us  to  day  gives  rise  to  thoughts  on 
the  general  topic  of  woman's  sphere,  and  a 
proper  conclusion  as  to  either  will  aid  in  the 
solution  of  the  other.  One  thing  I  hope  men 
will  cease  to  do,  and  that  is  the  urging  of  foolish 
objections  against  woman's  participation  in 
what  some  of  them  regard  as  exclusively  their 
own.  They  say,  for  instance^  that  women 
should  not  vote  because  the  polling  places  are 
frequently  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
drunkenness,  profanity,  and  vulgarity.  No 
stronger  indictment  can  be  brought  against  men 
regarding  this  matter  than  the  fact  that  such  a 
condition  of  things  should  exist  at  the  polls. 
Every  workshop,  every  counting-room,  every 
store'  every  printing  office,  every  factory,  and 
all  other  pUces,  should  be  so  pure  and  refiied 
that  women  of  the  m3st  delicate  sensibilities 
would  hear  no  word  and  see  no  sight  that 
would  be  unpleasant. 

Women  are  needed  in  colleges  as  students 
and  instructors,  to  reform  and  civilize  the  young 
men.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  in  all  the 
colleges  that  have  opened  their  doors  to  women, 
the  discipline  has  become  much  less  difficult, 
the  moral  tone  elevated,  and  the  scholastic 
standing  improved.  Sex  alone  should  have  no 
influence  upon  the  salaries  of  teachers  or  of 
those  who  labor  in  any  other  profession  or  oc- 
cupation. The  amount  and  quality  of  the  ser- 
vice  rendered  is  the  only  true  standard,  and 
when  a  woman  does  a  man's  work  she  should 
receive  the  same  reniuneration.  At  the  same 
time  she  should  not  injure  her  own  cause,  as 
some  have  done,  by  claiming  an  equal  salary 
for  inferior  work  of  any  kind.  Two  thirds  of 
the  353.000  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  United  States  are  women,  and  the  same 
proportion  prevails  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1856 
only  two  fifths  of  the  teachers  in  Pennsylvania 
were  women.  During  the  thirty- six  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  that  time,  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  men  as  teachers  has  been  but 
two  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  women  in  the  profession  is  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  per  cent.  Men*s  salaries  have  increased 
during  the  same  period  seventy  four  per  cent.» 
while  those  of  the  women  hive  increased  one 
hundred  per  cent.  In  1856  there  were  2.703 
more  men  than  women  teachers  in  Pennsylva* 
nia,  while  in  1891  there  were  8.583  more  women 
th^n  men  engaged  in  the  public  schools. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  state  these  exact 
numbers  and  percentages,  but  it  is  quite  another 
and  much  more  formidable  task  to  picture  the 
remarkable  advancement  that  our  public 
sch  jols  have  made  smce  that  time.  Do  this  for 
yourselves;  and  as  the  magnificent  picture 
grows  in  perfection  and  beauty  before  your  eyes, 
remember  that  very  much  of  it  is  due  to  the 
faithful,  and  m  most  instances  inadequately  re- 
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munerated  women  who,  with  so  much  tact  and 
zeal  and  refinement,  have  gradually  made 
home  like  places  out  of  so  many  thousands  of 
schools. 

Spme  other  reasons  there  are  for  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  women  in  the  profes- 
sion, but  they  came  mainly  because  they  were 
needed ;  because  in  many  respects  they  are  su- 
perior to  men  as  teachers.  Before  such  an  au- 
dience of  scholarly,  earnest,  womanly  women 
and  manly  men  as  are  now  assembled  here, 
any  attempt  at  flattery  would  bankrupt  the  op- 
erator in  his  first  effort.  But  the  truth  is  the 
truth,  even  if  it  be  pleasant  to  state  it,  and  I 
hope  not  unpleasant  to  hear. 

A  generation  ago,  while  ex-Governor  Curtin 
was  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  and  at  the 
same  time  Supt.  of  Public  Schools,  he  stated  the 
pleasant  truth  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
m  these  words:  *'  Female  teachers" — if  writing 
to  day  he  would  have  said  women  or  ladies— 
"  female  teachers  are  much  improved  in  profess- 
ional qualifications.  They  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  by  nature  to  the  work  of  teaching. 
Patience  and  perseverance,  quick  sensibilities 
and  sympathy  with  youthful  minds,  eminently 
qualify  women  for  the  profession.  They  possess 
tnose  delicate  arts  which  win  the  love  of  chil- 
dren ;  their  constancy  and  kindness  eive  them 
that  easy  and  unconscious  influence  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  attractiveness  and  efficiency 
of  the  school.  The  opinion  prevails  (but  will  in 
time  be  corrected],  that  no  professional  training 
will  prepare  females  to  teach  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  literature  and  science ;  but  the  experi- 
ment has  been  so  fully  tried  that  her  superioritv 
for  elementary  instruction  is  fully  established. 
Except  in  the  family  she  nowhere  so  truly  occu- 
pies her  appropriate  sphere  as  in  the  school- 
room. The  occupation  is  in  harmony  with  her 
character ;  and  her  ambition  cannot  be  flattered 
by  the  hope  of  greater  success  in  other  branches 
of  human  pursuit.  Her  affections  are  concen- 
trated on  her  pupils ;  and  her  enthusiasm  is  ex- 
cited in  her  noble  work.  Her  winning  voice 
and  smile  of  love  will  correct,  where  punish- 
ment would  fail ;  and  she  succeeds  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature. 
There  is  force  and  truth  in  the  remark  of  an 
eminent  teacher  that  'it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a 
man  who  has  a  gift  for  teaching,  and  it  is  an 
equally  rare  thing  to  find  a  woman  who  cannot 
teach  well.*  *' 

Without  endorsing  the  last  assertion,  which 
was  quoted  from  ''an  eminent  teacher"  whose 
observation  must  have  been  limited,  it  is  worth 
while  to  note  the  complete  fulfillment  of  the  Ex- 
Governor's  prophecy  couching  the  then  preva- 
lent opinion  "  that  no  professional  training  will 
prepare  women  to  teach  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  literature  and  science."  This  errone- 
ous opinion  has  long  since  been  exploded,  and 
women  are  now  teaching  the  higher  branches 
with  a  success  fully  equal  to  man's.  Daily  we 
hear  of  women  whose  scholastic  attainments  so 
for  surpass  those  of  their  brother  students  as  to 
give  them  a  full  share  of  the  prizes  that  are 
awarded  for  superiority  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  work. 


In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  if  the 
best  teaching  talent  attainable  is  employed,  the 
matter  of  sex  need  not  be  considered  at  all. 
Boards  of  education  that  employ  either  men  or 
women  because  the  one  may  be  had  at  lower 
salaries  than  the  other,  should  at  once  and  for- 
ever be  abolished.  It  is  also  a  serious  mistake 
to  suppose  that  women  should  teach  in  the 
primary  and  not  in  the  higher  g^des.  Their 
efficiency  in  Grammar  and  High  Schools  is  well 
established,  but  the  number  that  succeed  here 
is  not  equal  to  the  number  of  men. 

It  should  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  men 
cannot  do  good  work  in  the  primary  grades; 
the  number  is  small,  indeed,  but  when  such  a 
man  is  found,  he  should  do  primary  work  rather 
than  fail  in  other  departments. 

As  a  practical  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that 
until  pupils  are  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity^  and  choice,  their  teachers 
should  generally  be  women.  Up  to  that  period, 
the  comparative  success  of  women  and  men  will 
be  as  ten  to  one.  After  the  age  of  twelve,  if  it 
be  possible  to  make  such  an  arrangement,  the 
teachers  should  be  both  men  and  women 
through  the  g^rammar  school,  the  high  school, 
and  the  college.  Girls  and  young  women,  boys 
and  young  men,  need  the  influence  and  exam- 
ple of  both  men  and  women  as  instructors. 
Girls  should  not  be  taught  by  women  only,  nor 
boys  by  men.  If  they  are  so  taught,  both  the 
boys  and  the  g^rls  will  have  lost  something  that 
they  would  have  received  had  it  been  their 
good  fortune  to  have  both  men  and  women  as 
instructors.  Time  will  not  permit  us  to  enume- 
rate the  refining  and  strengthening  influences 
that  each  sex  exerts  upon  the  other  both  as 
teacher  and  pupil.  All  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  CO- education  of  children,  are  equally  ap- 
plicablewhen  teacher  and  scholar  are  considered. 
After  a  careful  consideration  of  a  teacher's 
scholastic  and  professional  qualifications,  it 
often  becomes  a  matter  of  equal  importance 
whether  the  applicant  be  a  woman  or  a  roan ; 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  sometimes  a  woman 
should  be  chosen,  because  she  is  a  woman,  and 
a  man,  because  he  is  a  man. 

Circumstances  alter  cases,  and  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  men  and  womeo  as  teachers  in  any 
given  town  or  city  cannot  be  determined  with- 
out a  complete  knowledge  of  the  situation.  If 
we  might  venture  a  suggestion  relative  to  some 
towns  and  cities  we  know  of,  it  would  be  that 
the  ratio  that  now  obtains  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved, if  the  number  of  men  were  increased 
on  the  one  hand,  and  if  more  women  were  em- 
ployed in  the  grammar  and  high  schools. 

As  the  complete  home  has  a  father  and  a 
mother  with  both  boys  and  girls  in  it,  so  all 
schools  should  be  composed  of  both  boys  and 
girls  as  pupils,  and  of  men  and  women  as 
teachers.  It  is  God's  plan  for  the  home,  and  it 
should  be  ours  for  the  school. 

I  am  proud  to-day  because  men  have  wel- 
comed women  to  the  profession  of  teaching  with 
a  cordiality  not  manifested  by  the  men  in  any 
other  profession.  If  we  are  not  in  all  cases 
"learned"  as  those  of  other  professions,  we 
undoubtedly  have  been  foremost  in  our  appre- 
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ciation  of  the  ability  of  woman,  and  her  right  to 
exercise  it. 

Dr.  Brooks  was  requested  to  give  his  ex- 
perience in  Philadelphia  on  this  question, 
;u[)d  responded,  commending  the  papers  just 
read  as  covering  the  ground  in  a  most  judi- 
cious way.  This  a  live  question  just  now  in 
Philadelphia;  of  her  nearly  2800  teachers  less 
than  100  are  men,  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
dbproportion  is  too  great,  that  there  are  too 
few  men,  and  have  decided  that  after  '93 
men  only  shall  be  eligible  for  the  last  year 
in  grammar  grade,  and  after  '93  for  the  last 
two  years,  grades  iz  and  la.  He  was  in- 
clined to  think  the  Board,  had  made  a  mis- 
take, and  should  use  what  influence  he 
might  have  towards  rectifying  it.  Women 
have  more  skill,  more  deftness,  more  con- 
science. The  best  teaching  in  Philadelphia 
to  day  is  done  by  women,  judging  from  his 
observation  and  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tions. Of  course,  there  is  more  to  be  con- 
sidered than  the  information  imparted. — the 
geography  and  arithmetic  and  so  on — the 
larger  question  is  of  the  formation  of  char- 
acter. Which  sex  is  most  successful?  In 
the  lower  grades,  the  women  unquestion- 
ably ;  in  some  of  the  higher,  he  would  have 
neither  sex  exclusively,  but  both,  and  would 
so  advise  his  Board  of  Education. 

The  discussion  closed  here,  and  after 
music,  the  President  introduced  Dr.  D.  J. 
Waller,  Jr.,  State  Superintent  of  Public  In- 
struction, who  was  very  warmly  received, 
and  delivered  the  following  address  on 

THE  END  AND  THE  MEANS  IN  PUBUC  IN- 
STRUCTION. 

Why  does  the  State  aid  and  direct  in  educa- 
tion? 

1.  Because  the  safety  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions depends  upon  an  intelligent  and  a 
trained,  disciplined,  obedient  citizenship. 

2.  Because  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  people  are  directly  in  proportion  to  the 
training  of  the  child,  so  that,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Harris,  "  he  can  help  his  fellowmen,  and  in  re- 
turn receive  and  appropriate  their  help."  This 
land  has  never  seen  the  day  when  there  was  a 
ruling  class,  simply  because  by  education  our 
mutual  helpfulness  and  dependence  have  been 
exemplified.  It  never  will  see  a  ruling  class, 
for  while  a  powerful  plutocracy  is  frequently 
portrayed  as  a  portending  enemy  to  our  insti- 
tutions, 

"  The  pith  o'  sense  an'  pride  o'  worth. 
Are  higher  ranks  than  a'  that ; 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp. 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that." 

Public  instruction  is  for  the  growing  of  men 
with  consciences,  men  of  independent  judg- 
ment, men  that  work. 


These  propositions  have  been  accepted  as 
generalities,  but  we  hesitate  and  waver  in  their 
application. 

We  cannot  attain  the  ends  proposed,  the 
safety  of  the  State  and  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  unless  a  sufficient  amount 
of  public  instruction  is  given  to  all  of  school  age 
to  make  them  conscientious,  self-reliant,  indus- 
trious. 

The  inimediate  end  to  be  secured  is  to  give 
equal  opportunity  to  all  children  in  town  and 
country  for  an  education  equal  to  those  gradu- 
ated from  a  High  School. 

The  cities  and  large  towns  have  the  severest 
task  in  educating  the  vast  numbers  that  congre- 
gate from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  yet  it  is  in 
these  centres  that  we  find  the  most  determined 
purpose  to  secure  the  end,  if  we  measure  by  the 
length  of  the  term,  the  salaries  paid,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  buildings,  the  organization  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  supervision,  and  the  tax  rate. 

The  improvement  of  the  work  in  the  cities 
must  come  not  so  much  fi'om  heavier  taxation 
or  better  organization,  as  from  a  compulsory  at- 
tendance, and  an  emancipation  from  the  bond- 
age of  percentages  and  set  examinations,  of 
routine  teaching  that  crushes  out  individuality 
from  teacher  and  pupil,  and  a  greater  liberty  of 
action  in  choice  of  teachers  to  skilled  superin- 
teiidents.  In  other  words,  in  oiu*  cities  greater 
sacrifices  are  not  needed  from  the  people,  but 
greater  skill  must  be  exercised  by  those  in  con- 
trol. In  the  country,  while  there  are  honor- 
able excentions,  which  can  almost  invariably  be 
learned  fi'om  the  tax  rate  and  the  length  of  the 
term,  there  is  a  want  of  appreciation  of  schools. 
This  is  indicated  by  complaints  of  the  burden 
of  the  school  tax  which  generally  become  ridi* 
culous  when  the  rate  is  named,  by  the  low 
wages  paid,  the  short  term,  and  the  irregular 
attendance. 

All  engaged  in  education  know  that  in  nine- 
tenths  of  the  districts  having  short  terms,  and 
paying  small  salaries,  the  situation  simply  re^ 
veals  an  indifierent  public — the  people  do  not 
know  what  a  good  scnool  is,  and  do  not  care  to 
know.  Yet  even  these  are  unwilling  to  be 
called  unprogressive ;  they  claim  to  be  favor- 
able to  a  progressive  policy. 

Having  considered  the  end  to  be  attained 
and  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  let  us 
inquire  what  means  have  been  and  what  means 
should  be  employed. 

I.  We  have  adopted  general  taxation,  and 
firee  tuition  by  means  of  general  taxation  up  to 
a  certain  Jimit.  This  is  general  throughout  the 
United  States,  though  not  universal.  Some  of 
the  Southern  States  have  not  yet  come  to  it,  nor 
is  the  principle  adopted  in  England.  The  tax- 
ation of  all  for  the  education  of  some,  when  the 
public  welfare  requires  the  education  of  all,  is 
manifestly  wrong ;  and  when  the  vast  sum  * 
thirteen  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  is  pro^ 
vided,  and  yet  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand children,  between  six  and  sixteen,  are  not 
in  the  public  schools,  the  State  should  require 
attendance.  A  second  principle  pervading  our 
system  is  township  control,  with  authoritative 
supervision  by  specialists. 
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This  has  been  in  operation  since  1854,  yet 
other  States  are  discussing  it  as  though  it  were 
still  a  purely  theoretical  proposition. 

The  iait  report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  contains  an  appendix  in 
which  the  toivnship  system  is  favorably  pre- 
sented as  an  experiment  of  national  importance 
in  New  Hampshire,  Tennessee.  Ohio,  and  Mich- 
igan. That  question  was  settled  in  Pennsylva- 
nia thirty  ei>:ht  years  a^o.  Authoritative  super- 
vision by  specialists,  thirty  eight  years  old  here, 
adopted  by  the  Keystone  State  in  1854.  is  a 
novelty  in  Omo.  is  merely  nominal  in  Alabama, 
is  sometimes  more  than  a  clerkship  in  Iowa,  in 
New  York  there  is  no  standard  of  qualifications 
— all  are  eligible  to  it — ^and  perhaps  in  no  other 
State  has  the  idea  of  having  a  specialist  to  direct 
the  educational  affairs  of  the  county  been  so 
clearly  applied  as  in  Pennsylvania.  He  must 
be  '*  a  person  of  literary  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments, and  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  ait  of 
teaching.**  He  is  required  to  learn  by  personal 
visitation  the  condition  of  the  schools  m  every 
part  of  his  county.  He  is  required  to  hold  an 
annual  Institute  that  shall  be  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  those  schools.  He  is  expected  to  con- 
duct his  examination  of  teachers  with  special 
reference  to  the  demand ;  he  is  the  legally  con- 
stituted adviser  of  teachers  and  directors  upon 
all  matters  requiring  profes<«ional  interpretation 
and  judgment  No  certificate  of  any  kind  can 
be  isaued  to  a  teacher  in  Pennsylvania  without 
the  approval  of  a  county,  or  city,  or  borough 
superintendent. 

The  counterpart  of  this  system  accords  less 
local  control,  and  places  a  specialist  at  the 
bead  of  the  whole  system.  Thus  the  system 
assumes  intelligent  and  competent  direction, 
and  can  only  be  made  highly  successful  when 
well  qualified  men  are  chosen.  To  the  credit 
of  our  superintendents  be  it  said  that  they  have 
so  judiciously,  impartially,  and  industriously  dis- 
charged their  delicate  and  arduous  duties  that 
complaints  have  been  made  against  only  two 
of  them  in  office  during  the  last  two  years, 
while  the  improvements  reported  from  the 
several  counties  bear  testimony  to  their  energy. 

Another  feature  in  our  system  now  coming  to 
be  appreciated  abroad,  though  sometimes  dis- 
paraged at  home,  is  our  system  of  certificates. 
The  Teachers*  Association  of  Massachusetts 
within  the  past  year  took  measures  to  obtain 
from  their  legislature  a  similar  sy  tem. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Har- 
risburg  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  interpreting 
and  securing  obedience  to  the  school  laws, 
licensing  ail  State  teachers.  distrilAiting  the 
general  fund,  securing  a  uniform  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  system,  and  reporting  to  the 
Legislature  the  condition  of  affairs  and  the  de- 
sirability of  future  legislation. 

Our  general  laws  simply  make  sure  of  the 
operation  of  the  system  by  requiring  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools,  prescribing  the  lowest  al- 
lowable qualifications  of  teachers,  the  least 
that  may  be  taught,  the  shortest  time  the 
schools  may  be  open,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
funds  may  be  raised. 

Thus  the  development  of  the  schools  is  left 


to  local  enterprise  and  skill,  with  scarcely^  a 
limit  to  their  expansion.  This  principle  also 
comes  up  and  is  discu^ed  in  an  appendix  to 
the  last  report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner, ana  the  necessity  for  a  strong  central 
control  is  urged.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  art 
guments  against  local  educational  control  are 
closely  akin  to  those  that  need  to  be  made 
against  popular  government,  and  that  the 
school  system  of  Pennsylvania  is  in  perfect  ac- 
cord with  the  principles  underlying  republican 
institutions.  As  popular  government  has  been 
found  to  be  most  effective,  strong  where  it  was 
supposed  to  be  weakest,  so  the  supporters  of 
the  Pennsylvania  system  maintain  that  it  is 
found  effective,  because  it  comes  from  among 
the  people,  and  because  the  spontaneity,  the  indi- 
viduality, the  f  eedom  thus  secured  must  yield 
richer  returns  than  authoritative  deliverances 
from  a  central  office,  especially  in  education. 
Unless  we  are  disposed  to  apply  in  education 
what  has  been  abandoned  in  politics,  we  will 
stand  for  our  school  system,  against  either  mon- 
archy or  oligarchy. 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  results  produced, 
and  this  convention  has  for  one  of  its  purposes 
the  discussion  of  improvements  both  in  our  sys- 
tem and  in  our  schools. 

L*t  us,  then,  stand  loyally  to  the  underlying 
principles,  while  we  inquire  what  steps  should 
and  what  steps  should  not  betaken,  in  order  to 
aff'trd  equal  educational  facilities  for  all. 

When  defects  become  conspicuous,  the  sug- 
gestion is  made  that  the  State  Superintendent 
should  be  clothed  with  sufficient  authority  to 
compel  different  results.  This  would  be  con- 
sistent with  other  systems,  but  not  with  ours. 
We.  to  be  consistent,  must  arouse  the  majority 
to  approve  of  a  higher  standard,  for  all.  and  en- 
deavor to  induce  delinquents  to  do  voluntarily 
what  is  needed. 

For  this  purpose  the  season  of  the  annual 
County  Institutes  is  invaluable.  Every  county 
sends  representatives  from  every  district  to  a 
central  point  where  a  week  of  educational  re- 
vival exercises  is  conducted  under  the  inspira- 
tion o\  large  numbers,  and  of  the  brightest  and 
most  enthusiastic  leaders  that  can  t^  secured. 
This  may  be  supplemented  by  Superintendents 
and  teachers  in  local  Institutes,  by  newspaper 
discussion,  and  by  the  election  as  directors  of 
the  best  men  and  women  in  the  community. 

Improvement  may  be  made  by  a  more  dis- 
criminating distribution  of  the  general  fund. 

We  have  looked  upon  the  gen  ral  appropria- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  business  men,  as  a 
fund  that  should  be  expended  so  as  to  bring  the 
greatest  possible  return  in  the  terms  of  educa- 
tion. It  has  not  been  issued,  therefore,  indis- 
criminately, but  from  the  first  has  been  em- 
ployed to  improve  the  schools  both  directly  and 
indirectly. 

We  have  required  systematic  reports  before 
the  appropriation  is  paid.  We  have  required 
the  district  to  have  a  term  of  at  least  six  months, 
and  we  have  required  it  to  employ  properly 
certihcated  teachers,  and  we  have  required  it  to 
comply  with  the  law  controlling  Temperance  in- 
struction, in  order  to  receive  its  share  of  the  j^en- 
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eral  fund.    The  sum  involved  has  been  sufficient 
to  secure  compliance  in  ail  these  respects,  on 
the  part  of  nearly  every  one  of  the  2338  dis- 
tricts every  year.    Now  that  this  sum  has  been 
made  two  and  a  half  times  what  it  was,  why 
shall  it  not  be  used  with  still  further  discrim- 
ination ?    If  all  the  districts  came  up  to  a  term 
of  six  months  rather  than  lose  their  share  of  the 
general  fund,  would  they  not  now  come  up  to 
eight  months,  when  the  additional  sum  received 
is  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  that  increase  ? 
Surely  districts  laying  a  school  tax  of  three 
mills  or  less,  and  paying  women  less  than  thirty 
dollars  a  month,  may  properly  be  required  to 
secu  e  teachers  that  can  command  at  least  such 
compensation,  before  the  State  countenances 
their  efforts  as  worthy  of  further  aid.    Along 
with  such  restriction  should  go  one  upon  the 
number  of  Provisional  Certificates  to  be  issued 
to  a  teacher  in  one  county.    While  we  have  six 
certificaies»  three  of  which  are  valid  throughout 
the  state,  by  reason  of  the  attainments  required, 
more  than  half  our  teachers  hold  only  the  Pro- 
visional, a  certificate  prescribing  requirements 
that  never  were  considered  sufficient  for  satis- 
£ictory  teachers,  but  only  for   supplies  until 
qualified  teachers  could  be  secured. 

Closer  supervision  is  another  means  to  be 
employed  in  attaining  the  education  of  all.  In 
this  particular  our  present  law  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  system.  It  is  in  conflict  with  the 
dignity  and  efficiency  of  the  County  Suprinten- 
dency.  It  allows  such  subdivision  as  to  weaken 
the  whole  system.  The  unit  of  authoritative 
supervision  should  be  the  county,  except  in  the 
case  of  cities  and  large  towns,  because  the  sup- 
port should  be  such  as  to  command  abilities  of 
a  high  order,  and  because  the  strength  and  en- 
thusiasm of  numbers  should  be  preserved.  It , 
is  hoped  that  the  bill  prepared  under  the 
administration  of  Dr.  Higbee  to  correct  this 
evil,  and  presented  to  every  legislature  since, 
will  continue  to  be  supported  by  this  Association, 
and  b^  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  soon 
to  convene. 

We  may  therefore  congratulate  ourselves  that 
while  we  need  better  pay  for  teachers,  that  we 
may  have  more  good  teachers,  longer  terms, 
free  text- books,  a  compulsory  education  law, 
and  closer  supervision,  with  a  closer  connection 
between  our  public  school  system  and  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  there  is  no  radical  de- 
fect in  our  system  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  system 
based  upon  sound  principles,  built  by  sagacious 
men,  the  merit  of  whose  work  is  only  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  compared  with  that  of  the 
firamers  of  the  systems  of  other  States.  It  is 
capable  of  clof-er  application  and  of  indefinite 
extension,  until  every  township  shall  have  a 
high  school  crowning  a  graded  system,  with 
teachers  worthy  of  the  name  in  every  school. 
Our  part  should  be  not  to  seek  radical  changes, 
but  to  promote  the  development  of  that  which 
has  been  bequeathed  to  us. 

THB  ULTIMATE  END  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  paper  on  this  subject  had  been  prepared 
by  \:^r.  E.  D.  Warfield,  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege,  to  be  read  at  this  session.     Dr.  Waller 


explained  the  absence  of  the  gentleman  oa 
the  ground  that  his  health  required  imme- 
diate and  extended  rest.  The  paper  had 
been  forwarded,  and  was  now  read  by 
Prof.  J.  J.  H.  Hamilton,  of  Bedford.  The 
manuscript  was  returatd  to  the  author  at 
his  request,  and  we  have  not  since  been 
able  to  obtain  it  for  publication  with  this 
report. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading,  Association 
adjourned  until  afternoon. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  closing  session  was  opened  with  a 
solo  by  Prof.  Case,  after  which  Prof. 
Edgar  A.  Singer,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  the  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  read  a  paper 
on 

TEACHING  ENGLISH^ 

which  was  returned  to  hira  at  his  request, 
and  has  not  been  received  for  publication  at 
the  time  of  going  to  press  with  this  number. 
Supt.  H.  V.  Hotchkiss,  of  Meadville^ 
read  the  paper  on 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA   SCHOOLS  AT  THE  COLUM- 
BIAN EXPOSITION, 

which  was  printed  in  the  August  faurnal. 
It  was  highly  appreciated,  and  the  following 
discussion  of  the  subject  ensued  : 

Dr.  Waller :  Commissioner  Woodward  is 
here,  and  will  address  us  and  answer  any 
questions  that  may  be  put.  Part  of  the  ex- 
hibit will  be  a  general  map  of  the  State,  on 
a  scale  of  3  miles  to  the  inch,  showing  all 
educational  institutions,  especially  those 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction — indicating  whether  pub- 
lic schools  or  not,  whether  graded  or  not, 
whether  co  educational  or  not.  The  best 
way  to  prepare  pupils'  work  is  a  difficult 
question,  but  what  is  done  must  be  done 
under  explicit  provisions  as  to  uniformity  of 
size  of  papers,  etc.,  for  convenience  in 
binding  into  volumes.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  other  States  will  send  such  ex- 
hibits,  I  should  have  hesitated  to  urge  this 
kind  of  preparation ;  but  since  this  work  will 
come  not  only  from  other  States  and  other 
countries,  on  this  and  other  continents,  we 
must  do  the  same,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
regardless  of  the  discount  and  misconcep- 
tion to  which  it  is  liable.  Since  it  must  be 
so,  let  us  all  do  our  best,  for  the  credit  of 
our  Commonwealth.  A  circular  will  be 
prepared  and  issutd  in  the  light  of  discussion 
here  and  elsewhere,  and  it  is  desired  that  we 
get  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
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arrangement  of  details.  The  question  has 
been  raised  whether  questions  shall  be 
issued  from  one  committee  to  all  the 
schools:  I  think  that  is  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  which 
seeks  the  maximum  of  local  control.  We 
should  prepare  our  work  as  we  would  for  a 
local  exhibit,  allowing  all  possible  liberty. 
The  sifting  process  can  be  conducted  first  at 
home,  then  by  committees  appointed  by 
Superintendents,  then  by  a  committee  rep- 
resenting a  Normal  district,  if  that  be  most 
convenient.  I  hope  every  member  of  the 
Association  will  take  hold  of  this  matter 
vigorously,  and  keep  it  in  view  until  the 
work  is  well  done. 

Commissioner  John  A.  Woodward  dif- 
fered from  Supt.  Hotchkiss  on  one  point — > 
he  thought  we  should  exhibit  our  very  best 
specimens  on  all  lines.  He  also  presented 
samples  of  the  uniform  paper  to  be  used. 
He  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  paper 
read,  and  said  its  suggestions  would  be  most 
valuable  in  organizing  the  work  in  this  State. 
This  Commonwealth  has  a  right  to  stand 
high  on  the  roll  of  States,  and  now  is  the 
tim^  to  make  our  record. 
.  Supt.  Hotchkiss :  We  do  not  want  to 
exhibit  the  product  of  extraordinary  ability 
in  individuals.  I  have  a  boy  who  cannot 
read  well,  but  could  draw  almost  a  perfect 
circle  freehand — that  would  not  be  a  fair 
specimen  of  work  in  Meadville  schools. 
We  want  the  average  work  of  the  average 
pupil — that  which  shows  the  results  of  our 
teaching. 

Dr.  Brooks :  Of  course  we  do  not  want 
only  a  selection  of  exceptional  cases.  I  think 
the  one-day  plan  is  hardly  practical,  cer- 
tainly not  in  Philadelphia.  The  best  work 
of  schools  cannot  be  exhibited,  being  invis 
ible — the  element  of  moral  and  aesthetic 
culture;  but  the  mechanical,  visible  side  can 
be  presented — drawing,  modeling,  written 
work.  I  believe  Pennsylvania  can  and  will 
take  a  high  place,  if  efficiently  organized,  as 
it  doubtless  will  be.  Philadelphia  has  taken 
hold  of  the  matter;  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion have  appointed  a  committee,  and  they 
have  asked  for  ;^  6,000  to  cover  expenses,  and 
expect  to  get  it. 

Dr.  Waller :  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  may  want 
duplicates  of  the  work  in  Scientific  Temper- 
ance Instruction,  as  they  expect  to  have 
special  space  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 
Should  they  make  such  request  of  us,  every 
teacher  should  help  them,  since  all  good 
people  are  in  sympathy  wiih  the  motive  and 
spirit  of  that  organization. 

The  following  was  adopted : 


Whereas,  This  Association,  representing  the 
various  edncational  interests  of  the  Common- 
weallh  of  Pennsylvania,  desires  to  show  its  ap- 
preciation of  the  eff  )rts  of  the  representative  of 
the  State  Board  of  Managers  for  the  Columbian 
Exposition  to  secure  an  educational  exhibit 
commensurate  with  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  the  Keystone  State  ;  therefore 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association 
be  tendered  to  the  Hon.  John  A.  Woodward, 
for  his  earnest  work  and  manifest  desire  to  co- 
operate with  the  school  authorities  in  securing  a 
representation  of  school  work  from  every  dis- 
trict, and  further  that  we  heartily  approve  of 
the  selection  of  the  Uniform  Examination  Paper, 
which  will  afford  all  pupils  and  students  equal 
advantages  in  the  preparation  of  specimen  work 
for  the  Columbian  Exposition  to  be  held  at 
Chicago  in  1893. 

NO  SESSION   NEXT  YEAR. 

It  was  moved  by  Supt.  Hamilton  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  Maltby,  that  in  view  of  the 
World's  Fair  next  year,  when  this  Associa- 
tion adjourns  to  day,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
in  Media  two  years  hence,  in  1894 

Dr.  Waller  said  such  a  course  was  not 
without  precedent,  and  he  favored  the  mo- 
tion. The  trend  next  year  will  be  west- 
ward, and  a  session  held  at  MeJia  would  be 
largely  of  a  local  character.  There  is  also 
no  legislative  session  the  following  year  to 
be  considered  ;  and  altogether  perhaps  it  is 
as  well  to  let  Chicago  be  the  sole  centre  of 
attraction,  as  it  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
greatest.  Most  of  our  permanent  member- 
ship will  go  to  Chicago,  and  when  there 
'will  spend  all  their  spare  money. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  motion 
was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

EXECUTIVE  CX)MMITTEE.  , 

Plrof.  Watson  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Election  that  the  following  Execu- 
tive Committee  had  been  chosen :  Supt.  A. 
G.  C.  Smith,  Supt.  J  M  Reed  and  Supt.  L. 
Shimmell,  Prof.  H.  W.  Fisher,  and  Supt.  E. 
Mackey. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Dr.  Maltby  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  as  follows — all  of  which 
were  adopted  without  amendment: 

Resolved,  Tfiat  our  thanks  are  due  our  effi- 
cient and  worthy  President  Dr.  E.  Oram  Lyte, 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  other  officers 
of  the  Association,  for  their  faithful  and  well- 
directed  eflforts  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the 
School  Board,  corporations,  and  citizens  of 
Beaver  Falls,  for  the  use  of  the  Sixth  Avenue 
Theatre  and  school  buildings;  for  the  systematic 
arrangements  for  our  comfort,  and  the  social 
entertainment  provided. 

Rewlved,  That  we  hereby  tender  our  thanks 
to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  by  makiog 
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addresses,  reading  papers,  or  developing  class-  ' 
drills  and  exercises,  have  given  the  proceedings 
of  this  convention  great  educational  value ;  and 
that  we  express  our  appreciation  of  the  enter 
tainment  provided  in  the  form  of  music,  recita- 
tions, and  evening  lectures. 

Resolvedy  That  we  commend  the  enterprise 
of  the  teachers  and  schools  that  have  contri- 
buted to  the  fine  display  of  school  work  ;  that 
we  indorse  such  efforts  as  are  mutually  helpful 
and  conducive  to  the  spreading  of  better 
methods ;  and  that  we  express  the  hope  that  in 
future  a  greater  number  of  schools  may  be  led 
to  participate  in  the  work,  and  spare  neither 
time  nor  expense  in  this  attractive  feature  of 
these  meetings. 

Resolved^  That  in  this  connection  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  systematic  and  careful 
aid  rendered  by  the  committee  having  these 
exhibits  in  charge. 

Resolved,  That  we  concur  in  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  Convention  of  Borough  and  City 
Superintendents  at  WiUiamsport,  and  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Chester  County,  "  That  we  recommend 
that  the  questions  for  the  examination  of  appli- 
cants for  permanent  certificates  be  prepared  and 
distributed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion." 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  good  re- 
sults of  scientific  temperance  instruction  in  our 
schools,  and  urge  all  our  teachers  to  observe  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law  requiring 
this  teaching. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Legislation 
of  this  Association  be,  and  hereby  is,  instructed 
to  use  all  diligence  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
bill  presented  to  the  Legislature  two  years  ago, 
providing  for  District  Supervision  of  schools. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Associa- 
tion that  a  law  should  be  enacted  by  the  Legis- 
lature relating  to  compulsory  education,  and 
providing  proper  means  for  its  enforcement. 

Resolved,  That  the  State  aid  to  the  schools 
should  be  made  proportional  to  the  local  tax- 
ation, that  the  minimum  school  term  be  eight 
months,  and  that  the  minimum  salary  be  not 
less  than  $30  per  month. 

Resolved,  That  the  number  of  provisional 
certificates  granted  to  any  one  person  in  a  given 
county  be  limited  to  three. 

Resolved,  That  the  salary  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Pubhc  Instruction  should  be  in- 
creased to  $5000. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  that  the  difficulties 
in  the  study  of  Physiology  for  both  teachers  and 
pupils  would  be  largely  obviated  by  a  more 
carqful  grading  of  the  topic  to  the  varying  capac 
ities  of  the  diflfc^rent  classes  of  pupils  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.  We  therefore  urge  teachers  and 
directors  to  select  and  provide  for  our  various 
grades  of  schools  text  books  that  contain  such 
matter  on  this  topic  as  is  adapted  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  pupils  who  are  to  use  them  and  which 
is  stated  in  language  that  they  can  understand. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution 
were  also  presented  as  a  part  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee,  and  adopted: 

Whereas,  a  number  of  school  districts  in 


Pennsylvania  are  using  the  State  appropriation 
to  lessen  local  taxation  or  to  do  away  with  it 
entirely ;  and 

Whereas,  in  some  districts  the  schools  are  be- 
ing supported  by  the  appropriation,  thus  depriv- 
ing the  schools  of  any  benefit  from  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  State;  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation, that  the  Legislature  be  requested  to  in- 
sert in  the  next  bill  appropriating  moneys  to  the 
public  schools,  a  clause  requiring  that  in  order 
to  be  benefited  by  the  appropriation  and  to 
secure  its-share  of  the  same,  each  school  district 
shall  raise  for  school  purposes,  by  local  taxation, 
a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  State  appro- 
priation apportioned  to  that  district. 

Supt.  Smith  returned  thanks  to  the  mem- 
bers for  their  unanimous  choice  of  Media  for 
the  session  of  1894. 

The  retiring  President  remarked  that  this 
session  stood  third  in  enrollment  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Association — the  order  being 
Philadelphia,  AUentown,  Beaver  Falls. 
[Applause.]  He  then  introduced  the  Presi- 
dent-elect, Supt.  Hamilton,  as  one  who  stood 
among  the  highest  in  the  estimation  of  edu- 
cators of  the  Commonwealth,  for  whom  he 
could  ask  nothing  better  than  the  same  gen- 
erous kindness  that  had  been  extended  to 
himself. 

President  Hamilton  said  that  he  had  been 
connected  with  the  teaching  profession  from 
the  humblest  capacity,  and  had  always  re- 
garded it  as  the  grandest  work  of  man. 
He  therefore  most  highly  appreciated  the 
distinguished  honor  of  a  unanimous  choice 
as  President  of  this  representative  body  of 
teachers.  He  returned  heartfelt  thanks,  and 
hoped  every  member  would  assist  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  and  himself  in  making  the 
session  at  Media  as  successful  as  the  present 
one  has  been. 

After  singing  the  Long  Metre  Doxology, 
and  benediction  by  Dr.  Waller,  the  Associ- 
ation adjjurnedto  meet  in  Media  in  1894. 


THURSDAY  EVENING. 


BEAVER  FALLS  had  determined  to  give 
the  Association  a  good  farewell,  and 
had  prepared  a  programme  of  music  and  reci- 
tation for  this  evening's  entertainment  which 
was  successful  and  enjoyable  throughout. 
Among  the  many  good  things,  the  solo  by 
Miss  Allie  Emerson  remains  with  us  as  a 
gem.  Those  members  who  were  obliged  to 
leave  before  this  session  had  a  loss,  which 
those  who  remained  can  best  estimate. 

During  the  exercises,  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
D.  S.  Keck,  asked  the  privilege  of  reading 
his  financial  statement,  which  is  here  given: 
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FINANaAL  STATIMBNT. 

Resources, 

Cash  on  hand ^30.2$ 

Receipts  from  Entertainments '45  9^ 

From  Supt.  Landis  (^i///er//>f ) 3000 

Membership  Fees 61300 

Dr.  Brooks— Life  Certificate 10.00 

#829.15 
Expenditures, 
Total 38477 

Cash  on  hand I444  38 

Total  enrollment 621 

Old  life  members  present ......   7 

Dr.  Brooks — new  L.  M.  ......    i  8 

613 


Beaver  stands  highpst  with  214,  Allegheny 
has  192,  Lawrence  36.  Nine  other  states  were 
represented. 

The  enrollment  being  mentioned  by  the 
President  this  afternoon  as  the  third  in 
number  during  the  history  of  the  Associa* 
tion,  it  was  now  proposed  to  add  enough 
members  to  take  second*  rank,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  this  was  accomplished,  as  above 
shown. 

The  best  feeling  characterized  the  whole 
proceedings,  and  ample  justice  was  done  to 
the  refreshments  provided  This  extra  ses- 
sion was  in  every  way  calculated  to  deepen 
our  pleasant  impression  of  the  people  of 
Beaver  Valley. 


MEMBERS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 


ADAMS — I. 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Stewart. 

ALIEGHENV— 192. 

Samuel  Hamilton, 
George  J.  Lackey, 
John  Morrow, 
T.  J.  Chapman, 
H.  W.  Fuher, 
Mrs.  H.  VV.  FUher, 
£.  C.  Lavers, 
J.  P.  Cameron, 
James  McComb, 
Mary  £  Moffitt, 
Clara  A.  Moftitt, 
J.  E.  Hruckway, 
Ada  Sloan, 
Mary  L.  McDonald, 
Anna  M.  McDonald, 
Harriet  A.  Graham, 
Stasia  Bridi^es, 
Anna  B.  Thomas, 
Nannie  McKeever, 
Julia  Leighton, 
Maiv  Jones, 
Belle  D   Keel, 
Annie  B.  DontU, 
Charldtte  Bennett, 
Mollie  Bennett. 
Almeda  Oiss, 
Jennie  Aiken, 
Irene  Ruiledge, 
Josie  L.  Sholes, 
Sadie  A.  Clugf^ton, 
Ihomatt  Add  en  brook, 
G.  T.  Fleming, 
Tames  E.  Morrow, 
W.  A.  Meluney, 
Ada  Mcioney, 
Ijzzte  M.  Wakeham, 
Bille  Baily, 
Jennie  llili, 
11    K.  Bn.oks, 
F.  W.  Squibb, 
Sarah  Flder, 
.  C.  Armstrong, 
.  W.  Campbell, 
H.  L.  Mundoiflf, 
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Maggie  S-  Meanor, 
Agnes  Wilbon, 
May  McKown, 
Cora  Fisher, 
Dillie  Wilson, 
Anna  P.  Portman, 
Jennie  C.  Simpson, 
Eliza  B.  Crea, 
Mrs  Von  Wagonen, 
Kate  Neumont, 
Mary  J.  Marshall, 
Mrs.  A.  McCracken, 
M.  E.  Hare, 
Martha  Graham, 
Rose  McCleary, 
Kate  G.  Brown, 
Genev'veMcConnell, 
Mattie  Holmes, 
Ella  S.  Gray, 
Emma  R.  Potts, 
J.  Q.  A.  Irvine, 
J.  C.  Kendall, 
Mfltiie  J.  Antiss, 
Bessie  Atkinson, 
1  homasE.  Wakeham, 
C  B.  Richard, 
Anna  Duflf, 
G«  Li>  Hflmm, 
Fannie  Knowles, 
Maggie  McKind, 
Adda  V   Hunter, 
Ella  M.  Pnivost, 
Mattie  B  >yd, 
Virginia  Elliott, 
Sarah  Elliott, 
Mary  Bell, 
Lida  Hahn, 
Priscilla  Vonng, 
Ohve  llodill, 
Lyde  P.  Williams, 
S   E.  Platl. 
Maggie  Tutllc, 
Emma  Pa^tre, 
F.  H.  Powers, 
J.  A.  Elsenrath, 
E.  W.  Moore, 
L.  L.  Todd, 
J.  B.  Keener, 


W.  T.  Slater, 
J.  P.  Stephens, 
T.  J.  Geitrge, 
Annie  Louther, 
Sue  Moore, 
Rachel  Finley, 
MatildaChambordon, 
1  ucie  Chambordon, 
Bcs&ie  B.  Hardie, 
Frank  Fenton, 
Annie  Evans, 
Flora  Scroggs, 
Minnie  Schlotter, 
Stella  Miller, 
J(  nnie  E.  Bennett, 
Esther  Johnson, 
Sadie  Sitbert, 
Sadie  Weber, 
Carrie  Lycns, 
Clemniie  Whyte, 
Thomas  H.  Martin, 
Laura  D.  Graham, 
C.  B.  Cook, 
J.  H.  Davin, 
rbeodosi  a  M '  Donald, 
L(  uis  Lutton, 
Mamie  Siinsin, 
Mmnie  Hation, 
E.  C.  Ritchie, 
Amanda  M.  Wilson, 
Mageie  G.  Quigg, 
Maude  E.  Kilgore, 
Anna   Leighton, 
Mamie  D  Dennis, 
Ella  R.  Dennis, 
Sarah  Walton, 
Anna  Liken, 
Kate  D.  M.  Lowe, 
Anna  M.  Martin, 
C.  N.  Patterson 
E.  B.  McRol)erts, 

B.  S.  Hunnell, 
J.  C.  Heilc, 
Cora  B.  Cole, 
J.  S   Keefer, 

C.  D.  Coffrc, 
Alice  Milligan, 
Sadie  McManus, 


Anna  Kf  Iso, 
Ina  McClairen, 
Annie  Quinette, 
Marion  Henderson, 
Sue  Rowley, 
Lizzie  B.  Douglass, 
Maggie  Chisler, 
G.  W.  Scott, 
John  Scott, 
Margaret  A.  Black, 
Rachel  E  Stevenson, 
Mary  H.  Hardie, 
J.  D.  Anderson, 
Ida  M.  Hill, 
Mattie  Newell, 
Nina  Gilltland, 
Retta  McCain, 
H.  J.  Rose, 
Wm.M.  McCullough, 
Samuel  Andreas, 
A.  A.  Bain  ford, 
Mis.  a.  B.  Lang, 
Anna  M.  Deens, 
Robert  Patterson, 
E.  W.  Gordon, 
John  A   Keys, 
Lena  Ubinger, 
Minnie  Uhinger, 
J.  H.Chatham, 
K.  C.  Barrts, 
J.  N.  Smith, 
L.  C.  Farrar, 
E.  Gertrude  Lavers, 
1  izzie  A.  Lyon, 
Ella  C.  Edwards, 
M.  L.  Ramsey, 
W.  S.  T.dd, 
C  Z.  Sieffy, 
Joseph  Jennings, 
l^ura  A.  Taylor, 
J .  L.  Snyder, 
Geo.  L.  Ilalliday, 
Charles  Reisfar,  Jr., 
Lizzie  E.  Graham, 
Alice  (*raham, 
Lillie  Myen, 
I<la  McCaughan, 
M.  E.  Galbieaih, 


Lizzie  Bailey, 
Mrs.  M.  K.  Proad6t» 
G.  A.  Ilolliday, 
Clara  Miller. 

ARMSTRONG — 16. 

Marlin  Bowser, 
Mrs.  M.  Bowser, 
T.  B.  Allison, 
Mrs.  T.  B  Allison, 
Minerva  El  wood, 
Nittie  Dyess, 
Mabel  Ansley, 
lillie  Hunter, 
Annabel  Cowan, 
A.  Bird  Johnston, 
Ida  Gibson, 
Alice  Pennington, 
Belle  Taylor, 
Nannie  Matthews, 
W.  M.  Jackson, 
M.J.  McCl)niondB» 

BEAVER — 214. 

J.  G.  Hillman, 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Hillman, 
J.  M.  Reed, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Reed, 
M.  L.  Knight, 
Mary  Gumming, 
Mrs.  C.  M-Coy,. 
Adelia  Sheets, 
Adda  Sheets, 
Alice  M.  Henry,. 
Lena  Crawford, 
Lola  Anderson, . 
C.  W.  Bchour, 
Annie  Belmut, 
Grace  Hardie, 
Lulu  Armstnmg^ 
Mrs.  II.  R   May» 
Thos.  Murray,. 
Roger  Co|ie, 
Elizabeth  5>tone^ 
Mary  J.  Sione, 
S.  II.  hertol, 
II airy  D.  Moore, 
l^»ra  Sterlint;, 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Brandon, 
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Ella  Brandon, 
N.  E.  Elder, 
James  W.  Csmf-bell, 
Mrs.  Riibert  Walker, 
Lillie  Bidden, 
E.  O.  Bert, 
Mr».  Jay  Clayton, 
Edith  Clayton, 
Ada  Coventry,    . 
Brrtha  De  Venny, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Richie, 
Mary  McOymonds, 
Mary  Aiken, 
Carrie  Johnson, 
Jrnnie  Walton, 
Harry  San^^necker, 
Blanche  Murgan, 
Harry  Seymour, 
H.  R.  Seymour, 
I>avid  K.  Cooper, 
George  Orr, 
Mary  H.  Moore, 
Anna  K.  Coleman, 
Madge  Andersen, 
Mariie  Anderson, 
Bentley  Ernest, 
Jennie  Mellon, 
T.  P.  Normile, 
Will  W.  McMillan, 
T.  F.  Campbell, 
Rnfos  Darr, 
Lizzie  Henry, 
Agnes  Mc Henry, 
Margaret  M  *Cormick , 
Joseph  Wilion, 
Ella  Wilson, 
Jrnnie  McCbrmick, 
Blinche  Potter, 
Thomas  J.  Hamilton, 
W.  R.  Hamilton, 
J.  C.  Minor, 
Mary  A.  Taylor, 
M.J  O'Donndl, 
Nannie  Russell, 
J(*nnie  M.  Elder, 
iJnnie  J.  Long, 
Harry  Calhoun, 
S.  F.  Jackson, 
£  B.  Stiefel, 
N  aud  J.  hamish, 
Rena  Singleton, 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Ruger, 
Lyda  Hawkins, 
David  Forgan, 
J  O.Strock, 
l^ura  0»fiin, 
^9i ,  H.  Grimm, 
Thomas  Forgan, 
Samu^-l  M«>ody, 
J.  C.  McKenzie, 
Ada  Butler, 
Lizzie  Butler, 
Maud  Baker, 
H.  G.  S  Glass, 
J.  P.  Hartlord, 
Anna  Mcl'hcrson, 
Ijiura  hloan, 
William  S.  Grim, 
Harry  GoMsmith, 
William  Pfeifke, 
R.Gregor  Mc(«regor 
C.  B.  McCarter, 
E.  J.  Cniil, 


J.  M.  Alexander, 
W.  P  J'lhnston, 
.S.  J.  Knott. 
Anna  M.  Clarke, 
J.  B.  Richie, 
M.  A.  Reno, 
Anna  E.  Gordon, 
Elizabeth  Hhelanj 
G.  L.  E'erhart. 
Mrs.  T.  S.  McAulis, 
Lillie  Marquis, 
Mrs-  S.  1  >.  Shoemaker, 
Emma  L.  Berington, 
II.  G.  Hogan, 
Ritta  N.  liaker, 
Charles  R.  Eckert. 
John  L.  Hunter, 
Anna  B.  Todd, 
S.  I>.  Hanley, 
Sadie  V.  Hanley, 
Mollie  Akwright, 
Minnie  A.Weineman, 
M.  J.  Patterson, 
Ada  Moore, 
Maggie  Cooper, 
Mrs.  IL  E.  Cooper, 
Bcnj.  Franklin, 
W.  B.  Dur.lap, 
C.  A.  Moore, 
K.  C.  Nannah, 
M.  J.  Mucllor, 
K.  Koniz, 
K.  A.  Torrence, 
Annie  Lock  hart, 
Hmma  Kenedy, 
t  'uitis  Gormly, 
Morris  McBane, 
Ed.  S.  Powell, 
Kittie  Morgan, 
Anna  Flemming, 
Jennie  Mercer, 
Delia  Mercer, 
Novella  Close, 
Mary  E.  Dawson, 
Mar^ret  Stewart, 
J.  W.  Reed, 
Anna  C.  Dunlap, 
Jennie  Todd, 
May  Douthitt, 
Ellie  M.  Cook, 
( )llie  O.  Kerr, 
De.osa  H.  King, 
Kdith  R.  McCabe, 
V  lorence  Tanney, 
lie  He  Evarts, 
Jennie  M.  Fr«izier, 
Annie  Todd, 
Adda  M.  Elliott, 
Blanche  M  Sturgeon, 
Mary  E.  Shipman, 
I  eitie  J.  Harrison, 
Rachel  Cr>nnell, 
Adlan'ia  Nair, 
Olive  S.  Kerr. 
Bmma  S.  Gray, 
Charles  A.  Grau, 
Sarah  K.  Jackson, 
Lizzie  Barton, 
Annie  E.  Kigby, 
Mary  Pijer 
Jennie  F.  Musser, 
Maggie  Ross, 
Ntllie  S.  Jackson, 


Nannie  T.  Springer, 
Margaret  Dodds, 
Mrs.  L.  D.  Quay, 
Mary  E.  Sin  pson, 
Lorena  Givan, 
Margaret  Nair, 
Andrew  A  Nye, 
James  F.  Merriman, 
F.  F.  Brierly, 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Brierly, 
Amanda  J.  hodds, 
Mrs.  Mav  B  Emmon, 
W.  J.  McCrory, 
Sarah  B.  Houston, 
Mame  Houston, 
Mrs.Geo.  Warrington, 
Jennie  McKenzie, 
I^w  Tanney, 
Miy.  Lr  Tanney, 
Anna  L.  Smiley, 
Mrs.  Marga't  Conkel, 
T.  S  McAulis, 
Eleanor  Levis, 
Eva  W.  Vanard. 
Mrs.  N.  S.  Leyda, 
H.  W.  Reeves, 
Mrs  Emma  Reeves, 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Reeves, 
Sara  Sloan, 
Pearl  Howe, 
J.  H.  Ross, 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Sherwood, 
Nancy  J.  Stinson. 
K .  J  Jamison, 
Lizzie  Dodds, 
George  W.  Morrison, 
William  Rowan, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Rowan, 
Dr  T.GMcPherson, 
John  A.  B.  Patterson. 
Annie  Shoemaker, 
Harry  Goldsmith, 
Lizzie  Culbertson. 

BEDFORD — 2. 

Jas.  J.  H.  Hamilton, 
J.  A.  Luman. 

BERKS — 3. 

Nathan  C  Schaeffer, 
W.  W.  Deairick, 
Olive  Poiter. 

BLAIR — 5. 

Henry  S  Werlz, 

D.  S.  Keith, 

J.  A.  Stewart, 

T.  S.  Davis, 

M.  Llizal  eth  Troul. 

BUCKS — I. 
William  H.  Blotter. 

BUTLRK — 13 

N.  C.  McCullough, 
K.  Mackey. 
Albeit  E.  Maltby, 
Olive  llartung, 
llatiie  llartung, 
Maude  C.  Bingham, 
Ira  M.  Graham, 
J   M.  Shaffer, 
1.  M.  McCl>mond, 
D.  C.  Murphy, 


J.  N.  Monre, 
S  B.  Mifflin, 
John  C.  Ricketts. 

CHESTER. 

<^eo.  M.  Philips, 
Ellen  G.  Davis. 

CLARION — 5. 

C.  F.  McNutt, 
A.  f.  Davis, 

C.  E.  Rugh, 
Alice  Allen, 
Mary  E.  Zagst. 

CLEARFIELD— X. 

Anna  H.  Long. 

CLINTON— 1. 

O.  W.  Kitchen. 

COLUMBIA — 2. 

D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 
William  Noethng. 

CRAWFORr — ^4. 

G.  L  Wright, 
H.  V.  Hotchki.«8, 

C.  F.  Chamberlain, 

D.  L.  McNeese. 

CUM  BSRLAND — 2. 

J.  F.  Barton, 
C.  S.  Brinton. 

DAUPHIN — 8. 

R.  M.  McNeal, 
L.  E.  Mi  Ginnes, 
Mrs.  L.  E.  McGinnes, 
Anna  Buckbee, 
Artie  Bentley, 
Charles  F.  Davis, 
f.  H.  Keener, 
Eliza  A.  Bishop. 

DELAWARE— 17. 

A.  G.  C.  Smith, 
virs.  A.  G  C.  Smith, 
Elizabeth  Lloyd, 
Mary  L.  Dunn, 
K.  Ada  Simmons, 
M«s  R.  H.Verlenden, 
E  ith  L.  Verlenden, 
Efiith  A.  Davis, 
I'hebe  M.  Carr, 
Mary  A,  Si  pier, 
Clara  Cowperthwait, 
Sarah  Jefferis, 
Lizzie  G.  Worrall, 
Swnhin  C.Shoitlidge. 
S.  C.  Shorllidgcjr., 
L.  H.  Walters, 
James  Sweeney. 

ERIE — 4. 

Thomas  C.  Miller, 
J.  A  Cooper, 
J.  M.  Murrisitn, 
Martin  G  Benedict. 

FAYETTE — I. 

L.  M.  Htriington. 

FRANKLIN — I. 

W.  H.  Hockenberry. 


HUNTINGDON — 6. 

L  S.  Shimmell, 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Shimmell, 
M.  G.  Bruml>augh,* 
Alice  G.  Mvers, 
Margaret  McNamara, 
S.  Jennie  Woods. 

INDIANA — 10. 
C.  W.  Drane, 
R.  W.  Fair, 
John  H.  Wacbob, 
Jennie  Park, 
Lizzie  Stewart, 
Minnie  Russell, 
Crissie  E.  Cameron, 
W.  H.  Sproull, 
Elvira  Marquis, 
May  C  Fair. 

JEFFERSON — 1. 

J.  H.  Hughes. 

LANCASTER — 7. 

M.  I.  Brecht, 

E.  O.  Lyte,* 
Mrs.  E.  O.  Lyte, 
I.  P.  McCaskey,* 
j.  D.  I^yott, 
Carrie  E.  Myers, 
John  D.  Pyott. 

LAWRENCE — 36. 

J.  M.  Watson, 
John  Q.  Stewart, 
S.  R.  '1  hompson, 

F.  M.  Bullock, 
Thusie  McLaughty, 
Willie  Cunningham, 
Emma  E.  Martin, 
Mary  Eichbaum, 

E.  P.  Thompson, 
Mary  H.  Aiken, 

R.  R.  Liebendorfer, 
Anna  C.  Aiken, 
Lizzie  Moore, 
Stella  G.  Liken, 
Adda  Liken, 
Mary  L.  Cook, 
J.  W.  C;uy, 

G.  S.  Lijjendoll, 
R.  C.  Haitshorne, 
C  harity  Martin, 
Anna  Douglass, 
Letitia  Elliott, 

C.  C.  Thompson, 
J.  P.  Hervey, 

F.  E.  Cole, 
Mattie  Glenn, 
Susie  F«'Ster, 
R.  G.  Allen, 
Margaret  Mitchell, 
Lottie  Byers, 
Kate  McCormick, 
Hannah  J.  Eckert, 
Sarah  Eckert, 
Margaret  Eckert, 
Maud  Whenry, 
Anna  Watson. 

LEBANON — I. 

Henry  Houck. 

LEHIGH — ^4. 

J.  O.  Knauss. 
A.  R.  Home, 
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L.  B.  Landis, 
Lizzie  G.Love. 

LUZERNE— 2.' 

David  B.  Gildea, 
A.  F.  K.  Krout. 

MERCER — 10. 

M.  £.  Hess, 
J.  W.  Canon, 
A.  L.  Hope, 
Daisy  Downs, 
Mattie  Brown. 
M.  G.  McGoun, 
J.  E.  Lightner, 
J.  W.  Vandeventer, 
May  E.  Moore, 
J.  A.  Lostetter. 

MONTGOMERY — 2. 

J.  \.  Robb, 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Lovelle. 


SCHUYIKILL — I. 
Lillian  R.  Johnson. 

VENANGO — 2. 

C.  A.  Babcock, 
F.  J.  Tumbull. 

WARREN — 2. 

L.  A.  Beardsley, 
R.  D.  Crawford. 

WASHINGTON — 1 8. 

T.  B.  Noss .♦ 
Mrs.  T.  B  Noss, 
Agnes  Fulton, 
Annie  E.  Clemens, 
Lora  Johnston, 
Eva  L.  Paiterson, 
M.  Emma  McPeake, 
Marv  R.  Wilson, 
A.  M.  Purdy, 


L.  J.  Purdy, 
Florence  McGinty, 
A.  G.  Braden, 
Elmer  Scroggs, 
Willa  Cw.k, 
May  C.  O'Brien, 
Olive  J.  Hank, 
E.  VV.  Dalby, 
Alice  Griffith. 

WESTMOR  ELAND — 5. 

(teo.  H.  Hugus, 
H.  B.  Twitmyer, 
Mapgie  J.  Miller, 
A.  C.  Gordon, 
M.  C.  Gordon. 

PHI  LADELPH 1 A — 4. 

Edward  Brooks,* 
J.  Fleicher  Sickei, 
Mrs.  H.  E  Monroe, 
Rena  H.  Campbell. 

•  »   ♦ 


OTHER  STATES. 

David  S.  Keck,*  N.  Mexico, 
Mrs.  D.  S.  Keck,  N.  Mexico^ 
L.  L  Handy,  Delaware, 
Z  X.  Snvder,*  Colorado, 
Mrs.  Z  X.  Snyder,  Colorado, 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  Mass., 
Clarissi  Searight,  Ohio. 
H.  M.  Crist,  New  York, 
N.  O.  Wilhelm,  New  York, 
Ella  L.  King,  (Connecticut, 
J.  M.  Olcott.  New  York, 
C.  I.  Webster,  New  York, 
H   L.  Canon,  Ohio, 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Pollard,  Illinois, 
T.  L.  Hogue,  Arizona. 

*L!fe  Members. 

Total  Membership,  621. 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  I 
Harrisbukg.  September,  1892.     ] 

THE  Annual  Session  of  the  County  Teachers* 
Institutes  for  the  year  1893-93.  will  be  hel4 
at  the  places  and  on  the  date^  here  given,  which 
includes  the  entire  list  of  these  conventions. 
The  law  in  reference  to  attendance  at  Insiitutee 
authorizes  and  requires  payment  of  teachers  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  two  dollars  per  day.  The 
common  schools  of  the  county  must  be  closed 
during  the  week  of  Institute,  and  the  time  can- 
not be  regarded  as  any  part  of  the  school  term 
of  any  School  District. 

Allegheny     .   .   .  Pittsburgh     .   .    .  August  22. 

Berks Reading    ....  September  19. 

Delaware  ....  Chester      ....  Ociober  3. 

Lehigh Allentown     .    .    .  October  10. 

McKean  ....  bmcthport  .  .  October  10. 
Cameron  ....  Emporium  .  .  .  Oct  tber  24. 
Elk  .....  RiJgway  ....  October  24. 
Montgomery  .  .  Nurn^town  .  .  Ociot>er  24. 
Bucks  .....  Doylestown  .  .  .  Octibtrji. 
Chester      ....  West  Che&ter  .    .  October  31. 

Erie Water  ford         .      October  31. 

Lackawanna  .  .  Scrantun  ....  October  31. 
Dauphin  ....  Harnsburg  .  .  November  14. 
Franklin  ....  Chambersburg  N  ivemlier  14. 
Huntingdon  .  Muntint^don  .  .  N  >veml>er  14. 
Jefferson  .  •  •  .  Brookvilie  .  ,  .  N>vem()er  14. 
Lancaster  .  .  .  Lancaster  .  .  .  November  14. 
Lebanon  ....  Lebanon  ....  November  14. 
Northampton    .    .  South  Kethlehem  .  Noveml>er  14. 

Tioga WeiUboru'    .    .    .  Novem<>er  14. 

Warren      ....  Warren      ....  November  14. 

Adams Gettysburg    .    .    .  Novemi»er  21. 

Armstrong  .  .  .  Kntanning  .  .  .  November  2t. 
Greene  ....  Waynesl>urg  .  .  November  21. 
Juniata  ....  Mifflintown  .  .  .  November  21. 
Lawrence      .   .    .  New  Castle  .    .    .  November  21. 

Mifflin Lewistowii    .    .    .  No^^eml^r  21. 

Pike Matamoras    .    .      Novemt)er  21. 

Snyder  ....  MiUdleburg  .  .  November  21. 
Washington      .    .  Washington  .    .    .  Novemlwr  21. 

York  .    .    .  York N  »veml)er  21. 

Bedford    ....  Bedford    ....  November  2)^, 


Cambria    • 
Fulton  .   . 
Monroe     . 
Somerset  . 
Butler   .   . 
Carbon  .    . 
Cuml»erland 
Perry     .    . 
Wayne  .   . 
Fayette .    . 
Pi»tter    .    . 
Bradford  . 
Clearfield 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Indiana     . 
Luzerne 
Mercer  .    . 
Montour    . 
Northumberland 
Schuylkill 
Wyoming 
Westmoreland 
Beaver  . 
Rlair      . 
Centre  . 
Clarion  . 
Crawford 
Forest    . 
Lycoming 
Sullivan 
Unitm    . 
Venango 
Susquehanna 


Ebensburg  .  . 
McGmnellsburg 
Stroudsburg  .  . 
S  >merset  ... 
Butler  .... 
Lansford  .  .  • 
Carlisle  .  .  . 
New  Bloom Beld 
Honesdale  .  . 
Uniontown  .  . 
Coudersport 
Towanda  .  .  . 
Clearfield 
Lock  Haven  . 
Bl(X>msbuf^  .  . 
Indiana  .  .  . 
Wilkes  Barre  . 
Mercer  .... 
Danville  .  .  . 
Sunbury  .  .  . 
Pottsville  .  .  . 
Tunkhannock  . 
Greensburg  .  . 
Beaver  .... 
Hollida  sburg  . 
Bellefonte  .  . 
Claritm  .  •  . 
Meadville  .  . 
Tionesta  .  .  . 
Muncy  .... 
Dushore  .  .  . 
MifHinhurg  .  . 
Franklin  .  .  . 
Montrose    .    .    . 


.  November  28. 
.  November  28. 

•  November  28. 
.  November  2& 
.  December  5. 

•  December  5. 
.  December  5. 
.  December  5. 
.  December  5. 

.  December  12. 
.  December  12. 
.  December  19. 
.  December  19. 
.  December  19. 
.  December  19. 
.  December  19. 
.  December  19. 
.  December  19. 
.  December  19. 
.  December  19. 
.  December  19. 
.  December  19. 
.  December  19. 
.  December  26. 
.  December  26. 
December  26. 
.  December  26. 
.  December  26. 
.  December  26. 
.  December  26. 
.  December  26. 
.  December  26. 
.  December  26- 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Bedford— Supt.  Potts :  Salaries  are  pushing 
up  in  all  the  districts:  Broid  township,  {?oes 
from  $45  to  150;  Bloonrifield.  from  $30  to  $45; 
Bedford  township,  from  %}p  to  $35;  Coaldale* 
from  137  to  %xo\  Hirrison,  from  $26  to  #30; 
Hopewell,  from  $28  to  $35  ;  Hyndinan,  from 
$60  to  $70 :  Juniata,  from  $25  to  $28  :  London- 
derry, hum  130  to  $'^5 ;  Mann,  frum  %2%  to  %yai 
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Monroe,  from  $30  to  I35 ;  New  Enterprise,  from 
145  to  150 ;  New  Pans,  from  I30  to  I50 ;  Provi- 
dence East,  from  ^25  to  $28 ;  Providence 
West,  from  $30  to  $35 ;  Saxton,  from  $50  to  I55; 
St.  Clairville,  from  $35  to  %^o ;  Snake  Spring, 
from  $30  to  I36 ;  Southampton,  from  $38  to  $30; 
Woodbury  township,  from  ^30  to  II35.  Broad 
township,  Coaldale,  Everett,  Hyndman,  New 
Paris,  Saxton,  Schellsburg  and  St.  Clairsville 
have  lengthened  the  term.  New  Enterprise  is 
preparing  for  free  text-books.  New  school 
houses,  better  school  furniture,  the  International 
Dictionary,  and  good  teachers,  are  more  than 
ever  in  demand. 

Berks — Supt.  Zechman  :  Many  districts  have 
lengthened  the  term  and   adopted  free  text 
books.    Every  district  in  the  county  (54)  raised 
the  salaries.    Very  many  school  houses  are  be- 
ing built;  all  will  have  improved  furniture. 

Blair — Supt.  Wertz:  The  first  annual  union 
of  the  teachers,  directors,  and  friends  of  educa 
tion  of  Altoona  and  Blair  county  was  held  at 
Roaring  Spring,  Tuesday,  August  i6th.  The 
assembly  numbered  more  than  500,  and  was 
largely  composed  of  teachers  and  directors. 
The  exercises  were  held  on  the  Park  Hotel 
grounds,  where  ample  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
audience  and  speakers.  The  attractive  grounds 
were  decorated  with  handsome  floral  designs 
by  the  lady  teachers  of  Roaring  Spring.  The 
assembly  was  called  to  order  by  Supt.  D.  S. 
Keith,  of  Altoona,  at  10:40  a.  m.  The  audience 
joined  with  the  choir  in  singing,  *'  All  hail  the 
power  of  Jesus*  name,*'  and  prayer  was  offered 
by  Rev.  S.  F.  Forgens,  chaplain  of  the  Hunting- 
don Reformatory. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  by  Rev.  M.  M. 
Foose,  of  Roaring  Spring.  Supt.  H.  S.  Wertz, 
in  responding  to  the  welcome,  gave  the  origin 
of  the  meeting,  and  outlined  its  object.  He 
dwelt  on  the  advantages  of  teachers'  and  direc- 
tors' assemblies,  and  referred  to  the  importance 
and  responsibility  of  their  work  in  training  the 
child  for  citizenship.  Rev.  Isaac  Krider,  of  the 
DuncansviUe  school  board,  opened  the  discus- 
sion of  *'  The  use  of  the  increased  State  appro- 
priation for  our  public  schools  "  He  gave  ahis 
lory  of  appropriations  to  the  public  schools  from 
1842,  when  the  first  appropriation  of  $130,000 
was  made.  The  increase  year  by  year  was 
givtn,  and  the  beneficent  effects  of  this  appro- 
priation upon  our  free  schools  shown  to  the  time 
of  the  present  munificent  gift  of  $5,000,000.  He 
suggested  plans  for  judiciously  disposing  of  it: 

I.  In  better  salaries  to  public  school  teachers. 

7.  In  improving  school  buildings,  supplying 
them  with  outline  maps,  and  other  much  needed 
school  room  apphances,  and  in  improving  and 
beautifying  school  grounds.  A  number  of  in 
cidents  were  given  in  which  efforts  were  made 
to  have  the  appropriation  applied  to  uses  con- 
trary to  the  wise  purposes  designed  by  the  leg- 
islature. He  was  followed  by  W.  I.  Woodcock, 
esq.,  a  member  of  the  Hoilidaysburg  school 
board,  wno  strongly  urged  the  increase  of 
teachers*  salaries  and  the  improvement  of 
school  property.  The  question  was  further 
discussed  by  D.  S.  Brumbaugh,  esq.,  of  Roaring 


Spring,  Prof.  B.  T.  Myers  of  Nanticoke  schools, 
and  J.  M.  Kyle,  principal  of  DuncansviUe 
schools.  On  motion  of  Mr.  John  Clark,  of 
Williamsburg,  President  D.  S.  Keith  appointed 
the  following  committee  to  draft  resolutions,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  convention  as  to  the 
proper  use  of  the  increased  appropriation; 
Messrs.  W.  I.  Woodcock,  E.  A.  Feight,  J.  P. 
Lafferty,  John  Clark,  Rev.  S.  F.  Forgens,  and 
Dr.  A.  S.  Stayer.  The  committee  subsequently 
submitted  the  following  report,  which  was 
adopted  as  the  sense  of  the  assembly : 

Whereas^  The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
very  wisely  has  largely  increased  the  appropria- 
tion for  school  purposes,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  conven- 
tion that  this  increased  appropriation  should  be 
used  by  school  boards:  i.  For  increa^^ing  the 
length  of  the  school  term  and  the  salaries  of 
teachers.  2.  For  procuring  better  appliances 
and  apparatus  for  use  in  the  school  room,  and 
for  enlarging  and  beautifying  school  grounds. 
3.  For  the  purchase  of  free  text  books. 

Resolved,  That  we  do  most  earnestly  protest 
against  the  use  of  any  part  of  this  appropriation 
to  lessen  taxation. 

The  committee  on  nominations  reported  the 
following  as  the  officers  of  the  Association  of 
Directors  and  Teachers  of  Altoona  and  Blair 
County,  which  has  become  a  permanent  organ- 
ization and  will  meet  annuallv :  Chairman, 
Supt.  D.  S.  Keith,  Altoona ;  Vice-chairman, 
Supt.  H.  S.  Wertz.  DuncansviUe;  Secretary, 
Rev.  Isaac  Krider.  DuncansviUe;  Treasurer, 
E.  A.  Feight,  Roaring  Spring ;  Executive  Com* 
mittee,  P.  H.  Bridenbaugh,  Martinsburg;  W. 
C.  Reem,  Altoona;  E  W.  Hartman.  Royer; 
A.  A.  Stevens,  Tyrone ;  and  J.  H.  Stephens, 
Roaring  Spring.  Prof.  J.  A.  Stewart,  of  Holli- 
daysburg,  delivered  an  address  on  "  The 
Teacher's  Qualifications.  "  He  was  followed  by 
Supt.  Keith  upon  the  same  general  subject. 
Mr.  John  Clark  spoke  upon  the  co-operation  of 

{)arents.  The  convention  adjourned  with  the 
ong  metre  doxology,  and  the  benediction  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Foose. 

[We  may  add  in  this  connection  that,  in  the 
matter  of  School  Boird  subscription  to  the 
Prnna,  School  yournal,  comparing  the  number 
of  Boards  in  the  county  wiih  the  number  upon 
our  subscription  list,  Blair  has  now  the  highest 
percentage,  and  is  at  this  time  the  banner 
county. — Editor  JournaL\ 

Carbon — During  the  past  three  years  the 
energetic  School  Board  of  East  Mauch  Chunk 
have  made  their  schools  free  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name,  furnishing  everything  in  the  way  of 
school  supplies,  the  cost  being  1 1038.82  in  that 
time.  Additional  room  has  been  provided,  im- 
proved furniture  introduced,  trees  planted  and 
everything  kept  in  excellent  condition.  Mr. 
G.  W.  Hemmington  is  principal  with  a  compe- 
tent corps  of  State  Normal  School  graduates  as 
assistants.  The  taxes  during  the  past  year  have 
been  1 2  <rills  on  one-third  valuation,  or  4  mills  on 
full  valuation,  one  mill  being  the  building  tax. 
This  IS  ore  of  the  most  progressive  districts  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania — thanks  to  its  very  efH- 
cienc  Board  of  Directors. 
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Chester — Supt.  Walton  :  The  increased 
State  appropriation  i$  having  a  very  beneficial 
effect  in  Ctiester  county.  A  majority  of  the  few 
districts  that  have  not  been  furni!>hing  all  the 
text*  books  free*  have  decided  to  do  so.  Terms 
are  being  lengthened  ;  a  few  seven  months  dis 
tricts  still  fail  to  see  that  two  months  more  would 
be  worth  any  five  already  taught.  Salaries 
especially  have  been  raised.  We  predict  rich 
results  from  these  changes. 

Clearfield — Supt.  Youngtnan:  The  bor- 
oughs of  Clearfield,  Curwensville,  and  Du  Bois 
have  decided  upon  a  nine  months'  term  for  the 
current  year,  and  have  increased  the  salaries. 
Wallaceton  and  Chester  Hill  will  have  eight 
months  of  school.  Morns  township  has  ad- 
vanced to  eight  months,  and  Bradford  to  seven. 
Other  districts  will  increase  their  terms. 

Cumberland — Supt.  Beitzel:  Four  young 
girls  graduated  from  the  West  Fairview  high 
school,  an  item  of  local  interest  which  &bould 
have  been  mentioned  earlier.  The  commence- 
ment exercises  were  held  in  one  of  the  churches. 
The  results  of  the  examination  were  creditable 
and  the  graduating  exercises  interesting  and 
largely  attended*  The  Principal,  S.  H.  Hat- 
field, and  the  Board  of  Directors,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  progressive  spirit  in  establish- 
ing this  new  feature.  It  will  undoubtedly  prove 
an  incentive  to  their  young  people  to  remain  in 
the  schools  until  the  course  is  completed.  By 
an  oversight,  also,  I  failed  to  report  an  interest- 
ing event  that  took  place  at  Mechanicsburg 
some  time  since;  when  the  Junior  O  U.  A.  M.  of 
that  place  presented  the  schools  with  flags.  J. 
L.  Young,  Esq.,  made  an  eloquent  address  on 
"  The  relation  of  Public  Schools  to  our  Govern- 
ment,'* followed  by  G.  W.  Straw,  of  Harrisburg, 
on  "  The  Objects  of  our  Order."  The  presenta- 
tion address  was  made  by  S.  J.  Mounlz.  and  the 
flags  received  by  J.  O.  Saxton,  esq..  President 
of  the  School  Board,  in  an  address  abounding 
in  educational  and  historical  references.  Dele- 
gations of  the  Order  were  present  from  Harris 
burg,  Carlisle,  and  other  places,  besides  many 
of  the  citizens  of  the  town  and  country.  After 
the  exercises  a  procession  was  formed  and 
marched  to  each  of  the  school  buildings  and 
flung  the  fl  igs  to  the  breeze.  There  was  also  a 
very  interesting  presentation  of  fligs  to  the 
schools  of  Newville  by  the  Patriotic  Order  of 
Sons  of  America,  attended  by  Governor  Patti 
son.  Senator  Bw^ltzhoover  and  other  di«»tinguished 
gentlemen.  The  old  town  had  donned  gay 
colors  and  flags  and  bunting  floated  from 
bouses  everywhere.  The  largest  fl  ig  was  placed 
on  the  82  foot  pole  at  the  North  Ward  school 
building.  Governor  Pattison  hoisted  the  20-foot 
flag,  as  the  cannon  belched  fotih  and  the  Indian 
band  played  "Columbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean." 

In  closing  his  speech  the  Governor  said  :  '*  We 
come  to-day  to  unfurl  the  banner  and  give  to 
the  breeze  the  colors  representing  the  Second 
Magna  Charta.  It  was  first  unfurled  in  Janu* 
^ryi  ^n^*  ^^  Washington's  headquarters  in 
Boston,  and  it  was  then  that  the  American 
soldier  first  saw  his  country's  flig.  Congress 
then  passed  a  resolution  which  named  the  colors 
of  the  flag.    Another  resolution  was  passed  in 


regard  to  the  changes  which  subsequentlj 
might  take  place.  The  flag  was  then  made  of 
thirteen  alternate  red  and  white  stripes,  a  blue 
field  in  the  corner  in  which  were  placed  thirteen 
white  stars,  each  star  representing  a  State.  A 
change  has  been  made  in  the  dag,  it  still  con- 
tains the  thirteen  red  and  white  stripes,  but  ia 
that  blue  field  there  are  forty-four  stars.  The 
stars  and  stripes  now  float  from  the  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
Out  of  thirteen  feeble  colonies  with  a  population 
of  less  than  three  millions  of  people,  we  are  noir 
a  great  country  represented  in  all  nations,  and 
our  flag  is  respected  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  (Aoplause)  We  sometimes,  however^ 
grow  indifferent  and  carelessly  pass  by  our 
Nation's  emblem,  but  on  occasions  such  as  this 
of  to-day  its  significance  and  history  come 
overwhelmingly  upon  us.  It  represents  con- 
quest, victory,  territory,  and  the  loss  of  the 
thousands  of  lives  beginning  at  Lexington  and 
ending  at  Appomatox.  Let  us  then  remember 
the  purpose  of  our  coming  together  to  day,  and 
as  we  go  to  our  homes  be  more  devoted  to  the 
flae  and  to  the  prosperity  of  our  country." 

Hon.  F.  £.  Beltzhoover  next  spoke.  A  veiy 
strong  point  made,  was  the  remark :  "The  in* 
discriminate  immigration  of  foreigners  is  an- 
other menace.  This  country  has  a  rif^ht  and 
ought  to  prohibit  the  immigration  of  men  who 
are  a  burden  upon  the  people  and  imperil  our 
society  and  institutions,"  but  he  denounced  any 
act  which  absolutely  prohibited  any  of  the 
people  of  a  nation  locating  in  the  United  States. 
J.  W.  Wetzel,  congratulated  the  people  of  New- 
ville upon  the  success  of  the  effort  they  had  put 
forth.  All  honor  to  this  Order  for  their  patriotic 
work.  Secretary  Weand.  of  the  Patriotic  Or- 
der, gave  a  history  of  the  Order  from  its  or- 
ganization forty  five  years  ago.  It  has  for 
its  principles,  the  love  of  America,  American 
institutions,  particularly  the  common  schools. 

Very  few  more  certificates  were  granted 
than  will  be  necessary  to  supply  the  schools 
of  the  county.  Reports  thus  far  received 
as  to  the  uses  to  which  the  increase  of 
appropriation  is  to  be  applied,  are  quite  encour- 
aging. All  the  districts  heard  from  have  in- 
creased the  salaries.  In  some  the  increatse  has 
been  much  less  than  it  should  have  been,  while 
in  others  it  has  been  on  a  generous  scale. 
Needed  apparatus  has  been  purchased,  and  in 
several  districts  the  school  t«>rm  has  been 
lengthened.  Williamstown,  Wiconisco,  and 
Middletown  have  increased  the  term  from  eight 
to  nine  months. 

Dauphin — Supt.  MrNeal :  The  teacher's  ex- 
ammations  show  that  nearly  all  the  applicants 
whom  1  had  examined  before  passed  more 
credi^ahlv  than  they  did  a  year  a^o. 

Dela WAKE— Supt.  Smith:  Many  districts 
have  advanced  salaries.  A  decided  advance 
in  this  respect  has  been  made  in  Jirmin^ham^ 
Souih  Chester,  Lower  Chichester,  Clifion 
Hei>;hts,  Dirby  ^own^hip,  Upper  Providence^ 
Tinicum,  and  Upland.  Oiher  districts  may 
have  done  the  same,  for  all  have  not  reported 
yet.  Astor  township  added  one  month  to  its 
term,  making  it  ten  months.    The  directors  of 
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Media  have  bought  a  lot  in  East  Media  with  a 
view  to  building  thereon  in  the  near  future. 

Franklin — Supt.  Slyder :  During  the  month 
162  applicants  were  examined,  of  whom  142  re- 
ceived provisional  certficates.  The  directors 
of  Lurgan  have  added  one  month  to  the  school- 
term,  making  it  seven  months ;  Antrim  added 
two  weeks,  making  it  6>^  months.  We  undtr- 
stand  some  of  the  other  districts  mean  to  in* 
crease  teachers*  salaries.  We  commend  the 
action  of  these  prog ressi  ve  school  boards.  M  ay 
they  continue  to  do  what  they  can  to  bring  our 
public  schools  up  to  a  high  standard.  Antrim 
opens  another  school  at  Middleburg,  makmg  30 
schools  in  the  district.  Fannett  forms  a  new 
district  and  has  two  new  buildmgs  in  course  of 
erection.  Green  adds  another  district  to  her 
territory,  making  in  all  24  schools.  In  Hamil- 
ton a  new  buildmg  is  bemg  erected.  Mercers- 
burg  Independent  School  building  is  to  be 
heated  by  the  hot  water  system. 

Greene— Supt  lams:  A  marked  difference 
is  observed  between  the  applicants  for  examin- 
ation of  this  year  and  thos^e  of  last  year ;  the 
more  searching  the  questions  the  greater  the 
research  of  Uie  candidates.  The  School 
Boards  of  the  county  are  making  splendid 
preparations  for  the  coming  term ;  newer  and 
better  text  books  are  being  adopted,  charts 
and  dictionaries  bought,  and  higher  grade 
teachers  employed. 

Indiana — Supt.  Hammers:  The  school- 
houses  of  Canoe  townbhip  are  being  supplied 
with  new  furniture,  ana  those  of  Grant  witb  slaie 
blackboards.  Several  new  houses  are  in  course 
of  erection— one  in  North  Mahoning,  one  in 
Grant,  one  in  Greene,  and  a  graded  school 
building  in  Homer  City.  Wages  will  average 
considerably  higher  than  last  year. 

Juniata — Supt.  Carney :  Some  of  our  dis- 
tricts deserve  commendation  for  lengthening 
the  term,  and  others  for  improving  the  furni- 
ture, etc.  Fermanagh  township,  is  adding  a 
new  house  to  its  list,  which  will  be  greatly  to 
the  convenience  of  that  township. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke :  Our  regular  exam  • 
inaiicns  were  generally  wtll  attended  by  the  di- 
rectors and  citizens.  With  a  few  exceptions  all 
our  teachtrs  are  emplo>ed,  and  we  are  glad  to 
say  that  our  teaching  force  is  better  c  quipped  this 
year  than  ever  before.  With  very  feiv  excep- 
tions all  our  teachers  holding  proviaionat  ceititi- 
cates  improve  themstWes  by  attending  normal 
schools,  either  State  or  local.  Succ earful  nor 
mal  classes  were  conducted  at  Palatinate  and 
Lebanon  Valley  Colleges  and  at  Annviile  under 
Profs.  Heilman,  Gerberich,  Leopold  and  Yingst. 
Nearly  all  districts  have  increased  the  teachers* 
salaries.  North  Annviile,  Millcreck  and 
Jonestown  borough  extended  the  term  to 
seven,  Londonderry  to  six  and  a  half  months. 

LuZEKNE — Supt.  Harrison :  Reported  at range- 
ments  for  schools  for  the  coming  year  are  highly 
Ratifying,  paiticularly  tho^e  trom  the  farm- 
ing regions.  In  every  instance  terms  have  been 
lengthened  and  salaries  raised.  Hemlock  will 
have  eight  months,  Union  seven,  Huntington 
seven,  Conyngham,  Butler,  and  Black  Creek 
each  eight,  and  Sugarloaf  seven.    The  outlook 


for  this  year  is  bright.  Ashley  and  Dorranceton 
boroughs  and  Nescopeck  Independent  have  de- 
cided to  furnish  free  text  books. 

Monroe — Supt.  Paul :  A  number  of  town- 
ships placed  the  International  Dictionary  in 
their  schools.  Polk  township  is  building  a  new 
school  house  at  Gilbert's ;  when  completed 
Polk  will  have  the  two  best  country  school 
buildings  in  the  county.  Stroud  has  increased 
her  school  term  to  seven  months.  Salaries 
have  been  increased  in  a  number  of  districts — 
ranging  from  $3  to  $10  per  month. 

Northampton— Supt.  Koch:  Most  of  our 
teaching  toice  has  been  engaged  for  next  year. 
The  directors  were  very  careful  in  making 
their  selections.  They  have  done  nobly  also 
in  increasing  the  salaries  and  extending  the 
term.     Several  new  houses  are  going  up. 

Snyder — Supt.  Heimann  :  The  annual  four 
weeks  Normal  began  July  i8ih,  wiih  about 
sixty,  increasing  to  eighty  in  the  second  week. 
The  teachers  in  ^attendance  took  hold  of  the 
work  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  energy  ; 
and  we  believe  that  something  along  the 
academic  hne  as  well  as  along  the  professional 
was  accomplished.  Mr.  J.  O.  Hermann  ren- 
dered very  valuable  assistance. 

Tioga — Supt.  Raesly  :  During  the  month  just 
closed  the  schools  of  Brooktield,  Charleston, 
Cl)mer,  Liberty,  Morris,  Shippen  and  Wes^field 
— eighty  one  in  all — were  supplied  with  Interna- 
tional Dictionaries. 

CHAMBERbBURG. — Supt.  Hockenberry :  The 
Fourth  ot  July  was  a  red-letter  day  lor  our  pub- 
lic schools.  The  American  Mechanics  Associ- 
ation presented  six  beautiful  flags,  one  for  each 
building,  to  the  school  district.  Several  lodges 
of  the  O.  U.  A.  M.  from  a  distance,  the  School 
Board,  City  Council,  and  many  cil  ztns,  joined 
in  the  parade.  The  large  concourse  then  Blled 
the  opera  house,  where  the  presentation  address 
was  made  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Bouse,  and  responded 
to  by  Judge  John  Stewart.     • 

Newpokt  {Luzvrne  Co) — Supt.  Dewey: 
Prebeiit  term  begins  August  29  h,  and  continues 
ten  months.  The  salary  of  me  Superintendent 
and  of  several  teachers  has  been  inci eased. 
The  contract  has  been  made  for  the  Smead 
system  of  heating  and  ventilating  to  be  placed 
in  three  buildings.  It  is  now  in  the  High 
Swhool  and  has  given  eminent  satisfaaion. 

Phcenixville — Supt.  Ltibter :  I  am  delighted 
to  be  able  to  report  that  our  Board  ha^  raised 
the  salaries  of  experienced  teachers  about 
twelve  per  cent.  Prof.  Jerry  March,  the  well- 
known  instructor,  has  been  engaged  for  the  en- 
suing term  to  teach  music  in  our  bchools.  The 
services  of  ^n  assistant  have  been  secured  for 
the  High  School,  in  order  to  .illow  the  Superin- 
tendent more  time  for  general  supervision. 

PLYMOuru  Twp.  (Luzerne  G>.)— Supt.  Gil- 
dea :  The  Bo  ird  has  decided  to  furnish  all  text- 
books and  supplier  free  this  term.  The  salaries 
of  our  nine  male,  teachers  were  increased  10 
per  cent,  and  of  the  eighteen  female  teachers 
12>^  percent.  The  term  will  be  extended  to 
ten  months  if  the:  financial  condition  of  the  dis- 
trict warrants  it.  The  school  buildings  have 
been  insured  for  1 16.800. 
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The  generosity  of  Jenny  Lind  was  unbounded.  To 
say  nothing  of  her  numerous  heavy  benefactions  to 
societies  and  individuals,  amounting  to  fifty  thousand 
dollars  during  her  brief  stay  in  America,  here  is  an 
illustration  of  her  sweet  tenderness.  One  night,  while 
giving  concerts  in  Boston,  a  girl  approached  the  ticket 
office,  and  laying  down  three  dollars  for  a  ticket  re- 
marked: *'Tiiere  goes  half  a  month's  earnings,  but  I 
am  determined  to  hear  Jenny  lind  sing.''  Her 
secretary  heard  the  remark,  and  in  a  fe>v  minutes 
afterward,  coming  into  Jenny's  room,  he  laughingly 
related  to  her  the  circumstance.     "  Would  3rou  know 


the  girl  again?"  asked  Jenny,  with  an  earnest  look. 
Upon  receiving  an  affirmative  reply,  she  placed  a 
twenty-dollar  gold  coin  in  his  hand,  and  said: 
"  Poor  girl!  Give  her  that,  with  my  best  compli- 
ments." While  in  the  same  city  a  domestic  in  a 
family  at  Roxbury  called  on  her.  She  detained  her 
visitor  several  hours,  talking  about  *'home"  and 
other  matters,  and  in  the  evening  took  her  in  her  car- 
riage to  the  concert  and  gave  her  a  seat,  and  sent  her 
back  to  Roxbury  in  a  carriage  at  the  close  of  the  per- 
formance. Doubtless  the  poor  girl  carried  with  her 
substantial  evidence  of  her  country-woman's  bounty. 


RAINFALL  FOLLOWS  THE  PLOW. 

Moderato. 


1.  I       heard    an  old       far     -     mer 

2.  The       earth  grows  mel  -  low,  and 

3.  I         won-der    if        that         old 


talk      one        day.  Tell  -  ing     his       list'-nere 

more     and   more      It       holds  and  sends  forth  to  the 

far   -  mer  knew    The     half    of      his      sim  •  pie 


how,       In  the      wide    new    coun  •  try    far       a 
sky  A  moisture  it       nev   -    er    had    be 

word.      Or      guessed  the    message  that,  heav'n  -ly 


way.  The  rain  >  fall 
fore.  When  its  face  was 
true.     With  -  in     it    was 


follows  the 

hard  and 

hidden  and 


plow.      "As    fast    as  they  break      it        up,       you  see,      And        turn      the  heart  to  the 
dry.  And    so        where-ev-er    the    plough-shares  run      The       clouds     run    o   -    ver- 

heard?      It      fell    on  my    ear         by      chance  that  day ;  But  the     glad  -  ness  lin  -  gers 


sun.  As  they  o-pen  tlie      fur  •  rows  deep   and  free.  And  the     til   -    lage      b       be- 

head;        And  the    soil      that  works,  and  lets  in      the  sun,    With      wa-ter    is        al  -  ways 
now,  To    think  it     is        al    -  ways  God's  dear  way  That  the  rain  •  fall    follows  the 


gun;      As  they  o-pen  the    fur -rows  deep  and  free.  And  the     til   -  lage      is       be  •  gun. 
fed;      And  the  soil  that  works,  and  lets  in      the  sun.    With     wa-ter    is         al  -  ways     fed." 
plow;      To    think    it  is      al  -  ways  God's  dear  way  That  the    rain  -  full    follows  the  plow. 
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THE  OFFICIAL  PROtiRAUUK. 


IN  obedicDce  to  an  Act  of  Congress,  the 
President  on  July  ai  issued  a  Proclama- 
tion recommending  that  October  ai,  the 
4CQth  anniversary  of  the  Discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, be  celebrated  everywhere  in  America 
by  suitable  exercises  in  the  schools.  A 
uniform  programme  for  every  school  in 
America,  to  be  used  on  Columbus  Day,  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  dedicatory  exercises  on 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  grounds 
in  Chicago,  will  give  an  impressive  unity  to 
the  popular  celebration.  Accordingly, 
when  the  Superintendents  of  Education, 
last  February,  accepted  the  plans  for  this 
National  Public  School  Celebration,  they  in- 
structed their  Executive  Committee,  Messrs. 
Francis  Bellamy,  John  W.  Dickinson, 
Thomas  B.  Stocltwell,  W.  R.  Garrett,  and 
W.  C.  Hewitt,  to  prepare  an  official  pro- 
gramme of  exercises  for  the  day,  uniform 
for  every  school.  I'he  programme  which 
they  present  is  as  follows: 

OFFICIAL  PROGRAMME 

For  the  National  Columbian  Public  School 

Celebration  of  October  zi,  iSg2. 

Note, — The  instruclioni  for  ihe  proper  conduct  of 

(besc  excTciseiare  given  in  ihe  smallei  type,  theiuc- 

cessive  exercises  themselvei  in  the  large  type. 

The  schools  should  assemble  at  9  a.  m.  in 
their  various  rooms.  At  ^tjo  the  detail  of 
Veterans  is  expected  to  arrive.  It  is  lo  be  met 
at  the  entrance  of  the  yard  by  the  Color- 
'  Guard  of  pupils,  escorted  with  dignity  to  the 
building,  and  presented  to  the  Principal.  The 
Princii^  then  gives  the  signal,  and  the  sev- 


eral teachers  conduct  their  pupils  lo  the  yard, 
lo  the  beat  of  drum  or  other  music,  and  ar- 
range them  in  a  hollow  square  about  the  Rag, 
Ihe  Veterans  and  Color-Guard  taking  places 
by  the  flag  itself.  The  Master  of  Ceremonies 
then  gives  the  command  "Attention,"  and 
begins  the  exercises  by  reading  the  Froclam^- 

I.  READING  OF  THE  Presidents  Proclama- 
tion— see  August   number  Penna.  School 
Journal— by  the  Mailer  of  Ceremonies. 
At  the  close  of  Ihe  reading  he  announces : 
''  In  accordance  with  ibis  recommendation  by 
the  President  of  the  United  Slates,  and  as  a 
sign  of  our  devotion  10  our  country,  let  the 
Flag  of  the  Nation  be  unfurled  above  this 
school," 

3    Raising  of  the  Flag,  by  the  Veterans. 
As  the  Fag  reaches  the  top  of  the  staff,  the 
Veterans  will  lead  Ihe  assemblage  in  "  Three 
Cheers  for  'Old  Glory,'  " 

3,  Salute  to  the  Flag,  by  Ihe  Pupils. 

At  a  signal  from  the  Principal  the  pupils,  in 
ordered  ranks,  hands  to  the  side,  face  the 
Flag.  Another  signal  is  given ;  every  pupil 
gives  the  Flag  the  military  salute — right  hand 
lifted,  palm  downward,  to  a  line  with  the 
forehead  and  close  lo  it.  Standing  thus,  all 
repeat  together  slowly :  "  I  pledge  allegiance 
to  my  Flag  and  the  Republic  for  which  it 
stands:  one  Nation  indivisible,  with  Liberty 
and  Justice  for  all."  At  the  words,  "  to  my 
Flag,"  the  tight  hand  is  extended  gracefully, 
palm  upward^  towards  the  Flag,  and  remains 
in  this  gesture  tril  the  end  of  the  affirmation  ; 
whereupon  all  hands  immediately  drop  to 
the  side.  Then,  still  standing,  as  the  instru- 
ments strike  a  chord, all  willsmg  "America" 
— "  My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee." 
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4.  Acknowledgment  of  God. 

Prayer  or  Scripture. 

5.  Song  of  Columbus  Day, 

by  Pupils  and  Audience, 

Air:  "  Lyons.** 

Columbia,  my  land  !  all  hail  the  glad  day 
When  first  to  thy  strand  Hope  pointed  the  way : 
Hail  him   who  thro'   darkness  Brst    followed    the 

Flame 
That  led  where  the  Mayflower  of  Liberty  came. 

Dear  Country,  the  star  of  the  valiant  and  free ! 
Thy  exiles  afar  are  dreaming  of  thee. 
No  fields  of  the  Earth  so  enchantingly  shine. 
No  air  breathes  such  incense,  such  music  as  thine. 

Humanity*s  home  !  thy  sheltering  breast 
Gives  welcome  and  room  to  strangers  oppress'd, 
Pale  children  of  Hunger  and  Hatred  and  Wrong 
Find  life  in  thy  freedom  and  joy  in  thy  song. 

Thy  fairest  estate  the  lowly  may  hold, 
Thy  poor  may  grow  great,  thy  feeble  grow  bold 
For  worth  is  the  watchward  to  noble  degree. 
And  manhood  is  mighty  where  manhood  is  free. 

O  Union  of  States,  and  union  of  souls ! 
Thy  promise  awaits,  thy  future  unfolds. 
And  earth  from  her  twilight  is  hailing  the  sun. 
That  rises  where  people  and  rulers  are  one. 

7 heron  BrTwn, 

6.  The  Address. 

*'  The  Meaning  of  the  Four  Centuries" 

A  Declamation  of  the  Special  Address  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion  by  The  Youih*s  Com- 
panion. 

7.  The  Ode.  "  Columbia's  Banner." 

A  reading  of  the  Poem  written  for  the  oc- 
casion by  Edna  Dean  Proctor. 

Here  should  follow  whatever  additional 
Exercises,  Patriotic  Recitations,  Historic  Rep- 
resentations, or  Chorals,  may  be  desired. 

8.  Addresses  by  Citizens,  and  National  Songs. 


THE  ODE  FOR  COLUMBUS  DAY. 
"COLUMBIA'S  BANNER." 

«*  God  helping  me,"  cried  Columbus,  "though  fair  or 
foul  the  breeze, 

I  will  sail  and  sail  till  I  find  the  land  beyond  the 
western  seas !" — 

So  an  eagle  might  leave  its  eyrie,  bent,  though  the 
blue  should  bar. 

To  fold  its  wings  on  the  loftiest  peak  of  an  undiscov- 
ered star ! 

And  into  the  vast  and  void  abyss  he  followed  the  set- 
ting sun ; 

Nor  gulfs  nor  gales  could  fright  his  sails  till  the  won- 
drous quest  was  done. 

But  O  the  weary  vigils,  the  murmuring,  torturing 
days. 

Till  the  Pinta's  gun,  and  the  shout  of  "  Land !"  set 
the  black  night  all  ablaze ! 

Till  the  shore  lay  fair  as  Paradise  in  morning's  balm 
and  gold, 

And  a  world  was  won  from  the  conquered  deep,  and 
the  tale  of  the  ages  told ! 


Uplift  the  starry  Banner !     The  best  age  is  begun  ! 
We  are  the  heirs  of  the  mariners  whose  voyage  that 

mom  was  done. 
Measureless  lands  Columbus  gave  and  rivers  through 

zones  that  roll, 
But  his  rarest,  noblest  bounty  was  a  New  World  for 

the  Soul ! 
For  he  sailed  from  the  Past  with  its  stifling  walls,  ta 

the  Future's  open  sky. 
And  the  ghosts  of  gloom  and  fear  were  laid  as  the 

breath  of  heaven  went  by ; 
And  the  pedant's  pride  and  the  lordling's  scorn  were 

lost  in  that  vital  air. 
As  fogs  are   lost  when  sun  and  wind  sweep  ocean 

blue  and  bare ! 
And  Freedom  and  larger  Knowledge  dawned  clear» 

the  sky  to  span. 
The  birthright,  not  of  priest  or  king,  but  of  every 

child  of  man  ! 

Uplift  the   New  World's  Banner  to  greet  the  exult- 
ant sun ! 
Let  its  rosy  gleams  still  follow  his  beams  as  swift  to 

west  they  run, 
Till  the  wide  air  rings  with  shout  and  hymn  to  wel- 
come it  shining  high, 
And  our  eagle  from  great  Katahdin  to  Shasta's  snow 

can  fiy 
In  the  light  of  its  stars  as  fold  on  fold  is  flung  to  the 

autumn  sky  \ 
Uplift  it,  Youths  and  Maidens,  with  songs  and  loviz^ 

cheers ; 
Through   triumphs,  raptures,  it  has  waved,  through 

agonies  and  tears. 
Columbus  looks  from  sea  to  sea  and  thrills  with  joy  to 

know 
Her  myriad  sons,  as  one,  would  leap  to  shield  it  from 

a  foe  ! 
And  you  who  will  soon  be  the  State,  and  shape  each 

great  decree. 
Oh,  vow  to  live  and  die  for  it,  if  glorious  death  must 

be! 
The  brave  of  all  the  centuries  gone  this  starry  Flag 

have  wrought ; 
In  dungeons  dim,  on  gory  fields,  its  light  and  peace 

were  bought ; 
And  you   who   form  the   future — whose   days   oar 

dreams  fulfill-^ 
On  Liberty's  immortal  height,  oh,  plant  it  firmer  still ! 
For  it  floats  for  broadest  learning;  for  the  souPs  su- 
preme release; 
For  law  disdaining  license  ;  for  righteousness  and 

peace ; 
For  valor  born  of  justice  ;  and  its  amplest  scope  and 

plan 
Makes  a  queen  of  every  woman,   a   king  of  every 

man! 
While  forever,  like  Columbus,  o'er  Truth's  unfath- 

omed  main 
It  pilots  to  the  hidden  isles,  a  grander  realm  to  gain. 

Ah  !  what  a  mighty  trust  is  ours,  the  noblest  ever 
sung. 

To  keep  this  Banner  spotless  its  kindred  stars 
among ! 

Our  fleets  may  throng  the  oceans — our  forts  the  head- 
lands crown— 

Our  mines  their  treasures  lavish  for  mint  and  mart 
and  town — 

Rich  fields  and  flocks  and  busy  *ooms  bring  plenty, 
far  and  wide — 

And  statelier  temples  deck  the  land  than  Rome's  or 
Athens'  pride — 
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And  science  dare  the  mysteries  of  earth  and  wave 

and  sky — 
Till  none  with  us  in  splendor  and  strength  and  skill 

can  vie ; 
Yet,  should  we  reckon  Liberty  and  Manhood  less 

than  these, 
And  slight  the  right  of  the  humblest  between  our 

circling  seas — 
Should  we  be  false  to  our  sacred  past,  our  father^s 

God  forgetting. 
This  Banner  would  lose  its  lustre,  our  sun  be  nigh  his 

setting ; 
But  the  dawn  will  sooner  forget  the  east,  the  tides 

their  ebb  or  flow. 
Than  you  forget  our  radiant  Flag,  and  its  matchless 

gifts  forego  I 
Nay  !   you  will  keep  it  high-advanced  with  ever- 
brightening  sway — 
The  Banner  whose  light  betokens  the  Lord's  diviner 

day — 
Leading   the  nations  gloriously  in   Freedom's  holy 

way! 
No  cloud  on  the  field  of  azure — ^no  stain  on  the  rosy 

bars — 
God  bless  you,  Youths  and  Maidens,  as  you  guard 

the  Stripes  and  Stars ! 

Edna  Dean  Proctor, 


MEANING  OF  THE  FOUR  CENTURIES. 

The  spectacle  America  presents  this  day 
is  without  precedent  in  history.  From 
ocean  to  ocean,  in  city,  village  and  country 
side,  the  children  of  the  States  are  marshaled 
and  marching  under  the  banner  of  the  na- 
tion :  and  with  them  the  people  are  gather- 
ing around  the  schoolhouse. 

Men  are  recognizing  to  day  the  most  im- 
pressive anniversary  since  Rome  celebrated 
her  thousandth  year — the  400th  anniversary 
of  the  stepping  of  a  hemisphere  into  the 
world's  life ;  four  completed  centuries  of  a 
new  social  order ;  the  celebration  of  liberty 
and  enlightenment  organized  into  a  civili- 
zation. 

And  while,  during  these  hours,  the  Fed- 
eral government  of  these  United  States 
strikes  the  keynote  of  this  great  American 
day  that  gives  honor  to  the  common  Amer- 
ican institution  which  unites  us  all — we  as- 
semble here  that  we,  too,  may  exalt  the  free 
school  that  embodies  the  American  princi- 
ple of  universal  enlightenment  and  equality : 
the  most  characteristic  product  of  the  four 
centuries  of  American  life. 

Four  hundred  years  ago  this  morning, 
the  PintcCs  gun  broke  the  silence,  and  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  this  hemisphere. 

It  was  a  virgin  world.  Human  life  hitherto 
upon  it  had  been  without  significance.  In 
the  Old  World  for  thousands  of  years  civil- 
ized men  had  been  trying  experiments  in 
social  order.  They  had  been  found  want- 
ing. But  here  was  an  untouched  soil  that 
lay  ready  for  a  new  experiment  in  civiliza- 


tion. All  things  were  ready.  New  forces 
had  come  to  light,  full  of  overturning  power 
in  the  Old  World.  In  the  New  World  they 
were  to  work  together  with  a  mighty  har- 
mony. 

It  was  for  Columbus,  propelled  by  this 
fresh  life,  to  reveal  the  land  where  these 
new  forces  were  to  be  given  space  for  devel- 
opment, and  where  the  awaited  trial  of  the 
new  civilization  was  to  be  made. 

To  day  we  reach  our  most  memorable 
milestone.  We  look  backward  and  we  look 
forward. 

Backward,  we  see  the  first  mustering  of 
modern  ideas  ;  their  long  conflict  with  Old 
World  theories,  which  were  also  transported 
hither.  We  see  stalwart  men  and  brave 
women,  one  moment  on  the  shore,  then  dis- 
appearing in  dim  forests.  We  hear  the  axe. 
We  see  the  flame  of  burning  cabins  and 
hear  the  cry  of  the  savage.  We  see  the 
never-ceasing  wagon  trains  always  toiling 
westward.  We  behold  log  cabins  becoming 
villages,  then  cities.  We  watch  the  growth 
of  institutions  out  of  little  beginnings — 
schools  becoming  an  educational  system ; 
meeting  houses  leading  into  organic  Chris- 
tianity ;  town  meetings  growing  to  political 
movements  ;  county  discussions  developing 
federal  governments. 

We  see  hardy  men  with  intense  convic- 
tions, grappling,  struggling,  often  amid  bat- 
tle smoke,  and  some  idea  characteristic  of 
the  New  World  always  triumphing.  We  see 
settlements  knitting  together  into  a  nation 
with  singleness  of  purpose.  We  note  the 
birth  of  the  modern  system  of  industry  and 
commerce,  and  its  striking  forth  into  un- 
dreamed-of wealth,  making  the  millions 
members  one  of  another  as  sentiment  could 
never  bind.  And  under  it  all,  and  through 
it  all,  we  fasten  on  certain  principles  ever 
operating  and  regnant — the  leadership  of 
mahood  ;  equal  rights  for  every  soul ;  uni- 
versal enlightenment  as  the  source  of  pro- 
gress. These  last  are  the  principles  that 
have  shaped  America ;  these  principles  are 
the  true  Americanism. 

We  look  forward.  We  are  conscious  we 
are  in  a  period  of  transition.  Ideas  in  educa- 
tion, in  political  economy,  in  social  science, 
are  undergoing  revision.  There  is  a  large 
uncertainty  about  the  outcome.  But  faith 
in  the  underlying  principles  of  Americanism 
and  in  God's  destiny  for  the  Republic 
makes  a  firm  ground  of  hope.  The  coming 
century  promises  to  be  more  than  ever  the 
age  of  the  people  ;  an  age  that  shall  develop 
a  greater  care  for  the  rights  of  the  weak,  and 
make  a  more  solid  provision  for  the  devel- 
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optnent  of  each  individual  by  the  education 
that  meets  his  ne^d. 

As  no  prophet  among  our  fathers  on  the 
300th  anniversary  of  America  could  have 
pictured  what  the  new  century  would  do,  so 
no  roan  can  this  day  reach  out  and  grasp  the 
hundred  years  upon  which  the  nation  is 
now  entering.  On  the  victorious  results  of 
the  completed  centuries,  the  principles  of 
Americanism  will  build  our  fifth  century. 
Its  material  progress  is  beyond  our  concep- 
tion, but  we  may  be  sure  that  in  the  social 
relations  of  men  with  men,  the  most  trium- 
phant gains  are  to  be  expected.  America's 
fourth  century  has  been  glorious ;  America's 
fifth  century  must  be  made  happy. 

One  institution  more  than  any  other  has 
wrought  out  the  achievements  of  the  past, 
and  is  to-day  the  most  trusted  for  the  future. 
Our  fathers  in  their  wisdom  knew  that  the 
foundation  of  liberty,  fraternity  and  equal- 
ity must  be  universal  education.  The  free 
school,  therefore,  was  conceived  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Republic.  Washington  and 
Jefferson  recognized  that  the  education  of 
citizens  is  not  the  prerogative  of  church  or 
of  other  private  interest ;  that  while  religious 
training  belongs  to  the  church,  and  while 
technical  and  higher  culture  may  be  given 
by  private  institutions,  the  training  of  citi- 
zens in  the  common  knowledge  and  the 
common  duties  of  citizenship  belongs  irrev- 
ocably to  the  State. 

We,  therefore,  on  the  anniversary  of 
America,  present  the  Public  School  as  the 
noblest  expression  of  the  principle  of  en- 
lightenment which  Columbus  grasped  by 
faith.  We  uplift  the  system  of  free  and  uni- 
versal education  as  the  master- force  which, 
under  God,  has  been  informing  each  of  our 
generations  with  the  peculiar  truths  of 
Americanism.  America,  therefore,  gathers 
her  sons  around  the  schoolhouse  to  day  as 
the  institution  closest  to  the  people,  most 
characteristic  of  the  people,  and  fullest  of 
hope  for  the  people. 

To-day  America's  fifth  century  begins. 
The  world's  twentieth  century  will  soon  be 
here.  To  the  13,000,000  now  in  the  Amer- 
ican schools  the  command  of  the  coming 
years  belongs.  We,  the  youth  of  America, 
who  to  day  unite  to  march  as  one  army  un- 
der the  sacred  flag,  understand  our  duty. 
We  pledge  ourselves  that  the  flag  shall  not 
be  stained ;  that  America  shall  mean  equal 
opportunity  and  justice  for  every  citizen, 
and  brotherhood  for  the  world. 


HOW  TO  OBSERVE  COLUMBUS  DAY. 

The  Morning  Celebration, — The  foregoing 


Official  Programme  provides  for  a  Morning 
Celebration.  The  pupils  of  the  schools  are 
to  gather  on  October  21st,  at  the  usual 
hour,  in  their  respective  schoolhouses.  As 
far  as  possible,  all  the  rooms  in  each  school- 
house  under  the  same  principal  should  unite 
m  having  the  same  exercises.  The  parents 
and  friends  of  the  pupils  should  be  brought 
together.  Family  interests  on  Columbus 
Day  should  be  made  to  centre  in  the  partic- 
ular schoolhouse  where  the  children  attend. 

The  exercises  of  the  morning  may  be  sim- 
ple or  elaborate.  Schools  with  sufficient  re- 
sources may  extend  the  Official  Programme 
with  additional  features,  such  as  special 
music  by  chorus  or  orchestra,  and  historical 
exercises.  The  largest  liberty  is  left  for 
individual  ingenuity  and  taste. 

Afternoon  Observances. — In  the  count ry, 
the  day  ought  to  be  made  a  real  holiday. 
Farm  and  household  work  might  be  well  re- 
linquished ;  and  the  families  of  the  district 
come  together  at  the  schoolhouse,  with  their 
picnic  lunches,  prepared  to  make  a  day  of 
memorable  festivity.  The  exercises  of  the 
morning  being  over,  the  afternoon  might  be 
devoted  to  games,  and  to  social  reunions  of 
neighbors. 

In  cities  and  villages,  however,  the  citi* 
zens  will  probably  wish  a  formal  demonstra- 
tion, which  may  be  in  their  own  hands. 
Wherever  the  citizens  are  to  conduct  a  cel- 
ebration, two  matters  should  be  especially 
arranged : 

First,  That  the  Civic  Celebration  occur  in 
the  afternoon,  so  that  it  will  not  conflict 
with  the  school-house  celebration. 

Second,  That  in  the  Afternoon  Civic 
Celebration  ample  recognition  may  be  given 
to  the  Public  School  idea,  the  characteristic 
of  the  day  throughout  the  nation. 

The  Review, — If  there  is  a  general  parade, 
a  * ' Public  School  Review' '  should  be  its  most 
honored  feature.  If  there  is  no  general  pro- 
cession, thejschools  alone  might  be  reviewed. 
Let  the  pupils  meet  at  their  schoolhouses  at 
a  designated  hour,  and  be  conducted  by 
efficient  marshals,  without  delays  and  in  per- 
fect order,  to  their  places  in  the  line.  The 
Army  Veterans,  the  Blue  and  the  Graj 
alike,  should  march  with  the  schools  as  spe- 
cial guards  of  honor.  As  the  reviewing 
stand  is  reached,  let  each  part  of  the  column 
salute  the  flag. 

The  Mass  Meeting, — At  the  citizens' 
mass  meeting  after  the  Review,  the  schools 
ought  again  to  be  given  prominence.  Seats 
should  be  reserved  for  their  delegations. 
Some  features  of  the  Morning's  Official  Pro- 
gramme might  be  repeated.     At  least  one  of 
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the  speeches  should  deal  with  the  reasons 
for  making  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem the  centre  of  this  Columbian  celebra- 
tion ;  for  one  of  the  aims  of  this  movement 
is  to  impress  the  American  people  with  the 
significance  of  free  education  to  American 
progress  and  citizenship. 

What  the  Schools  are  to  Do. — The  first 
duty  of  each  school,  however,  is  to  attend 
to  its  own  Morning  celebration.  Teachers, 
Superintendents,  and  School  Boards  should 
confer,  that  action  may  be  harmonious,  and 
the  best  results  attained.  The  proposed  cel- 
ebration should  be  explained  to  each  school 
at  the  earliest  moment.  It  should  be  so  pre- 
sented as  to  awaken  enthusiasm.  Interesting 
topics  relating  to  Columbus  and  the  Discov- 
ery should  be  suggested  for  special  investi- 
gation. Such  topics  might  be :  The  Map 
of  the  World  before  the  Discovery,  Import- 
ant Inventions  and  Events  in  Europe  just 
before  the  Discovery,  The  Story  of  Colum- 
bus, The  Ships  of  Columbus,  What  Colum- 
bus expected  to  find.  Geographical  Growth 
of  the  United  States,  Stories  of  South 
America,  etc.  The  teacher  should  assign 
the  Address  and  the  Ode  to  those  who  can 
render  them  intelligently.  The  Flag  Salute 
and  Songs  should  be  persistently  rehearsed. 

Important  committees  of  pupils  should  be 
appointed:  i.  A  Committee  of  Invitation, 
whose  duty  is  to  see  that  the  family  of  each 
pupil  receives  a  special  invitation  to  the 
Morning  Exercises  of  October  21,  and  also, 
when  they  arrive,  to  show  them  seats ;  2.  A 
Color  Guard,  whose  duty  is  (i)  to  see  that 
the  school  has  a  flag  and  a  staff  in  proper 
condition  :  (2)  to  meet  the  Veterans  as  they 
arrive,  and  escort  them  with  dignity  to  the 
principal  in  the  school  house  ;  (3)  to  act  as 
aides  of  the  principal. 

An  ef&cient  Adult  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments should  also  be  constituted.  This  com- 
mittee must  see  :  (i)  that  seats  are  prepared 
out  of  doors  in  hope  of  fair  weather,  and 
that  a  room  is  also  engaged  for  the  exercises 
should  the  day  be  stormy;  (2)  that  fitting 
decorations  and  printed  programmes  are 
provided ;  (3)  that  the  local  press  is  inter- 
ested and  invited;  (4)  that  arrangements 
are  made  with  the  Veterans  and  other  spe- 
cial guests  for  the  parts  they  are  to  take. 

The  school  principal  must  make  himself 
personally  responsible  for  the  work  of  each 
committee. 

What  Veterans^  the  Press  and  Citizens 
may  Do. — The  Veterans,  as  already  recom- 
mended by  the  commander-in-chief,  should 
at  once  ally  themselves  with  the  schools. 
Details  of  comrades  should  be  assigned  to 


each  school-house.  These  details  reach  the 
school-houses  on  October  2 1  promptly  at  9: 30 
a.  m.  After  their  due  reception,  it  will  be 
their  duty  to  stand  by  the  fiag,  at  the  signal 
to  run  it  up  the  staff,  to  lead  the  assembly  in 
''  three  cheers,"  and  then,  as  the  guests  of 
the  day,  to  take  their  seats  on  the  platform. 
In  the  Review,  the  Veterans  are  to  march  as 
guard  of  honor  to  the  schools.  Veterans 
are  the  fitting  patrons  of  this  celebration, 
and  should  devise  methods  for  its  encour- 
agement and  success. 

The  local  newspaper,  as  the  natural  or- 
gan of  this  movement,  may  take  the  effec- 
tual initiative  wherever  the  celebration  has 
not  already  been  organized ;  and  in  any  case 
it  may  both  awaken  and  promote  interest 
among  pupils  and  citizens.  Among  other 
undertakings,  the  bringing  out  of  early  local 
history  would  be  a  happy  idea. 

Citizens  generally  should  remember  that 
their  encouragement  and  active  codperation, 
as  well  as  certain  contributions  of  money^ 
are  needed  by  the  schools  if  this  celebration 
is  to  be  made  worthy  of  the  day  and  of  the 
community. 

General  Suggestions. — The  songs  to  be 
used  should  be  printed  entire  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  enough  programmes  provided 
so  that  each  in  attendance  may  have  a  copy. 
The  singing  should  be  by  the  whole  assem- 
blage. Primary  schools  will  do  well  to  use 
the  simplified  form  of  the  Address. 

The  various  patriotic  organizations  might 
fittingly  be  invited  both  to  the  morning  ex- 
ercises, and  to  serve,  in  addition  to  the 
Veterans,  as  escorts  in  the  Review.  The 
beauty  of  the  Review  would  be  heightened 
if  each  school  carried  both  the  National  Flag 
and  a  distinctive  banner  of  its  own.  The  Re- 
view also  might  be  made  impressive  by  sym- 
bolic floats  ;  models  of  the  ''  old  red  school 
house,"  and  of  the  ship  of  Columbus  are 
among  the  appropriate  subjects.  This  fea- 
ture, however,  should  not  be  attempted  un- 
less it  can  be  effectively  done.  In  all  cases, 
the  fantastic  should  be  rigorously  barred 
from  the  procession. 

Photographs  both  of  the  Salute  to  the  Flag 
and  of  some  aspect  of  the  Review  would  be 
prized  local  mementoes.  One  of  these  photo- 
graphs, as  well  as  the  account  of  the  cele- 
bration clipped  from  the  local  paper,  would 
also  be  appreciated  in  the  office  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Honorable  mention  may  be  made  of  those 
towns  in  each  State  where  the  demonstra- 
tions seem  especially  commendable. 

Franos  Bellamy, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 
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COLUMBIAN  DAY  PROGRAMME. 


FROM  Intelligence  we  take  the  following 
material  appropriate  for  Columbian  Day 
Exercises,  October  21st,  1892.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  programme  is  left  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  teacher.  For  a  fine  photo- 
gravure portrait  of  Columbus  (22x28)  for  the 
occasion,  send  |i.oo  to  the  publisher  of 
Jntelligence,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

PROGRAMME. 

1.  Song — ''America." 

2.  Reading  by  the  teacher  or  pupil. 
Christopher  Columbus  was  born   about 

the  year  1436,  and  probably  near  Genoa. 
Three  other  Italian  cities  dispute  with  Genoa 
the  honor  of  being  his  birthplace,  while  dif- 
ferent biographers  place  his  birth  at  differ- 
ent dates  between  1430  and  1445.  ^^^  ^^^ 
most  reliable  documents  give  1436. 

His  father,  Dominic  Columbus,  was  a 
maker  of  woolen  cloth,  and  seems  to  have 
been  well  enough  off  to  give  his  children 
more  than  an  ordinary  education.  Christo- 
pher, the  eldest  of  the  family,  was  sent  to  the 
University  of  Pavia. 

"When  he  was  fourteen  he  left  school  and 
went  to  sea,  whether  from  a  boyish  freak  or 
with  his  father's  approval  we  cannot  judge ; 
but  from  that  time  until  1487  very  little  is 
known  of  his  life.  From  contemporary  re- 
cords it  seems  probable  that  the  young  sailor 
visited  the  Levant  and  England  several 
times,  the  coast  of  Guinea,  the  islands  of 
Africa,  and  possibly  Greenland.  At  all 
events,  he  gained  the  reputation  of  being 
a  thoroughly  competent  mariner,  and  he  was 
chosen  to  command  the  Genoese  ships  in 
the  war  which  Genoa  was  waging  against 
Venice.  It  seems  certain  that  about  1477, 
he  made  at  least  one  exploring  voyage,  and 
may  be  more,  to  Iceland  and  beyond. 

After  these  explorations  were  ended,  he 
returned  to  Lisbon,  which  he  seems  to  have 
made  his  home  at  that  time.  Here  he  mar- 
ried Dona  Filippa,  the  daughter  of  an  Ital- 
ian gentleman  who,  like  himself,  was  a  noted 
mariner,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  geo- 
graphical problems  of  the  day.  Columbus' 
wife  having  no  more  fortune  than  he  had 
himself,  he  set  to  work  to  support  his  fam- 
ily by  making  picture-books,  globes,  maps, 
and  nautical  charts,  an  employment  which 
enabled  him  easily  to  keep  up  his  studies  in 
his  favorite  field.  Few  sailors  of  his  time 
possessed  so  wide  a  knowledge  of  geography, 
both  from  observation  and  study,  as  he  did. 
Of  course,  the  discussions  relative  to  a  west- 
em  route  to  India  and  the  probable  dis- 


tance to  land  in  that  direction,  interested 
him,  as  they  did  all  thoughtful  and  learned 
men  of  the  day.  His  correspondence  shows 
that  he  was  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship 
with  the  most  distinguished  savants  of  his 
time,  and  that  the  problem  of  a  new  route 
to  India  and  its  probable  length,  was  a  topic 
on  which  they  frequently  exchanged  ideas. 

At  this  time,  according  to  the  best  por- 
traits which  still  exist,  Columbus  was  tall, 
robust,  and  of  noble  presence.  His  face  was 
long,  his  nose  aquiline,  his  cheek  bones 
high,  his  complexion  light,  and  his  face  cov- 
ered with  freckles.  Considering  his  calling, 
he  was  a  devout  man,  and  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  Catholic  religion  with  a 
lively  faith. 

In  1484,  his  wife  having  died  in  the 
meantime,  Columbus,  with  his  little  son  Di- 
ego, seems  to  have  made  a  journey  to  Genoa 
and  to  Venice  to  see  if  he  could  not  find 
favor  for  his  project,  but  without  encourage- 
ment. In  1485  we  find  him  again  in  Spain, 
traveling  on  foot,  with  his  ten -year  old  boy 
trudging  by  his  side  or  resting  in  his  arms. 
From  this  period  history  never  loses  sight 
of  the  great  navigator,  and  has  preserved 
the  smallest  incidents  of  his  career. 

Destitute  and  hungry,  Columbus  stopped 
at  a  convent  near  Palos  and  asked  for  a  lit- 
tle bread  and  water  for  himself  and  child. 
The  superior  of  the  convent  cheerfully  sup- 
plied their  necessities,  and,  captivated  by 
the  nobleness  of  the  language  and  the  gran- 
deur of  the  ideas  of  his  humble  guest,  he 
became  his  life-long  friend  and  champion. 
To  this  father  superior,  Juan  Peres,  and  his 
learned  monks,  must  the  credit  be  given  of 
being  the  first  to  believe  in  the  genius  of 
Christopher  Columbus.  Juan  Perez  showed 
still  greater  kindness ;  he  offered  to  take 
upon  himself  the  education  of  Diego,  and 
he  gave  to  Columbus  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation to  the  confessor  of  the  Queen  of 
Castile. 

3.  Reading, 

FIRST  PAGE  FROM  COLUMBUS*  JOURNAL. 

IVhereaSy  Most  Christian,  roost  high, 
most  excellent,  and  most  powerful  princes, 
king  and  queen  of  the  Spains,  and  of  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  our  sovereigns,  in  the  pre- 
sent year  of  1492,  after  your  highnesses  had 
put  an  end  to  the  war  with  the  Moors*  who 
ruled  in  Europe,  and  had  concluded  that 
warfare  in  the  great  city  of  Granada,  where, 
on  the  second  of  January,  of  this  present 
year,  I  saw  the  royal  banners  of  your  high- 
nesses placed  by  force  of  arms  on  the 
towers   of    the   Alhambra,    which    is    the 
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fortress  of  that  city,  and  beheld  the 
Moorish  king  sally  forth  from  the  gates 
of  the  city,  and  kiss  the  royal  hand  of  your 
highnesses  and  of  my  lord  the  prince ;  and 
immediately  in  that  same  month,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  information  which  I  had  given 
to  your  highnesses  of  the  lands  of  India, 
your  highnesses,  therefore,  commanded  me, 
in  the  same  month  of  January,  to  proceed 
with  a  sufficient  armament  to  the  said  parts 
of  India ;  and  for  this  purpose  bestowed 
great  favors  upon  me,  appointing  me  high 
admiral  of  the  Ocean  sea,  and  perpetual 
viceroy  and  governor  of  all  the  islands  and 
continents  I  should  discover  and  gain,  and 
which  henceforward  may  be  discovered  and 
gained  in  the  Ocean  sea ;  and  that  my  eld- 
est son  should  succeed  me,  and  so  on  from 
generation  to  generation  forever.  I  de- 
parted, therefore,  from  the  city  of  Granada 
on  Saturday,  the  1 2th  of  May,  of  the  same 
year  1492,  to  Palos,  a  seaport,  where  I 
armed  three  ships,  well  calculated  for  such 
service,  and  sailed  from  that  port  well  fur- 
nished with  provisions,  and  with  many  sea- 
men, on  Friday,  the  third  of  August,  of  the 
same  year,  half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  and 
took  the  route  for  the  Canary  islands  of  your 
highnesses,  to  steer  my  course  thence,  and 
navigate  until  I  should  arrive  at  the  Indies, 
and  deliver  the  embassy  of  your  highnesses 
to  those  princes,  and  accomplish  that  which 
you  had  commanded.  — Ims  Casas. 
4.  Recitation. 

"  THE  VOYAGE.* 

Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind  the  gates  of  Hercules : 
Before  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores, 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 
The  good  mate  said,  *'  Now  must  we  pray. 

For  lo !  the  very  stars  are  gone. 
Brave  adm*rl,  speak ;  what  shall  I  say  ?" 

**  Why  say,  *  Sail  on !  sail  on  !  and  on  I"' 

"My  men  grow  mutinous  day  by  day  ; 

My  men  grow  ghastly,  wan  and  weak." 
The  stout  mate  thought  of  home :  a  spray 

Of  salt  wave  washed  his  swarthy  cheek. 
'<  What  shall  I  say,  brave  adm'rl,  say, 

If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn  ?" 
**  Why,  you  shall  say  at  the  break  of  day, 

*  Sail  on  !  sail  on  !  sail  on  !  and  on  !*  " 

They  sailed,  and  sailed,  as  winds  might  blow. 

Until  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said : 
'*  Why,  not  now  even  God  would  know 

Should  I  and  all  my  men  fall  dead. 
These  very  winds  forget  their  way, 

For  God  from  these  dread  seas  is  gone. 
Now  speak,  brave  adm'rl ;  speak  and  say — " 

He  said :  '*  Sail  on  !  sail  on  !  and  on  !" 

They  sailed.  They  sailed.  Then  spoke  the  mate: 
**  This  mad  sea  shows  its  teeth  to-night; 

He  curls  his  lips,  he  lies  in  wait, 
With  lifted  teeth,  as  if  to  bite  ! 


Brave  adm*rl,  say  but  one  good  word ; 

What  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone?" 
The  words  leapt  as  a  leaping  sword : 

**  Sail  on  !  sail  on !  sail  on !  and  on !" 

Then,  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck, 

And  peered  through  darkness,  ah,  that  night 
Of  all  dark  nights !  and  then  a  speck — 

A  light !  a  light !  a  light !  a  light ! 
It  grew,  a  starlit  flag  unfurled ! 

It  grew  to  be  Timers  burst  of  dawn. 
He  gained  a  world  ;  he  gave  that  world 

Its  grandest  lesson  :  "  On  !  and  on  1" 

Jcaquin  Miller, 

5.  Reading. 

THE  DISCOVERY. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  of  Oc- 
tober Ti,  1492,  Columbus,  standing  on  the 
forecastle  of  the  Santa  Maria,  observed  a 
light  at  a  distance,  and  privately  pointed  it 
out  to  Pedro  Guttierrez,  a  page  of  the 
Queen's  wardrobe.  Guttierrez  perceived 
it,  and,  calling  to  Salcedo,  comptroller  of 
the  fleet,  all  three  saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it 
were  carried  from  place  to  place.  A  little 
after  midnight  the  joyful  sound  of  Land  I 
land!  was  heard  from  the  Finta,  which  al- 
ways kept  ahead  of  the  other  ships.  But, 
having  been  so  often  deceived  by  fallacious 
appearances,  every  man  was  now  become 
slow  of  belief,  and  waited  in  all  the  anguish 
of  uncertainty  and  impatience  for  the  return 
of  day.  As  soon  as  morning  dawned  all 
doubts  and  fears  were  dispelled. 

From  every  ship  an  island  was  seen,  about 
two  leagues  to  the  north,  whose  flat  and  ver- 
dant fields,  well  stored  with  wood,  and  wa- 
tered with  many  rivulets,  presented  the  as- 
pect of  a  delightful  country.  The  crew  of 
the  Finta  instantly  began  the  Te  Deumy  as 
a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  were 
joined  by  those  of  the  other  ships,  with 
tears  of  joy  and  transports  of  congratulation. 
This  office  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  act  of  justice  to  their  comman- 
der. They  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
Columbus,  with  feelings  of  self-condemna- 
tion mingled  with  reverence.  They  implored 
him  to  pardon  their  ignorance,  incredulity, 
and  insolence,  which  had  created  him  so 
much  unnecessary  disquiet,  and  had  so  of- 
ten obstructed  the  prosecution  of  his  well- 
concerted  plan  ;  and  passing,  in  the  warmth 
of  their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other, they  now  pronounced  the  man  whom 
they  had  so  lately  reviled  and  threatened  to 
be  a  person  inspired  by  Heaven  with  sagacity 
and  fortitude  more  than  human,  in  order  to 
accomplish  a  design  so  far  beyond  the  ideas 
and  conception  of  all  former  ages. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  their  boats 
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were  manned  and  armed.  They  rowed  to- 
wards the  island  with  their  colors  displayed, 
with  warlike  music,  and  other  martial 
pomp.  As  they  approached  the  coast  they 
saw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people, 
whom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had 
drawn  together,  whose  attitude  and  ges- 
tures expressed  wonder  and  astonishment  at 
the  strange  objects  which  presented  them- 
selves to  their  view.  Columbus  was  the 
first  European  who  set  foot  in  the  new 
World  which  he  had  discovered.  He  landed 
in  a  rich  dress,  and  with  a  naked  sword  in 
his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and,  kneeling 
ing  down,  they  all  kissed  the  ground  which 
they  had  so  long  desired  to  see.  They  next 
erected  a  cruci^x,  and,  prostrating  them- 
selves before  it,  returned  thanks  to  God  for 
conducting  their  voyage  to  such  a  happy 
issue.  They  then  took  solemn  possession  of 
the  country  for  the  Crown  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  with  all  the  formalities  which  the 
Portuguese  were  accustomed  to  observe  in 
acts  of  this  kind  in  their  new  discoveries. — 
William  Robertson. 

6.  Song— "Hail  Columbia." 

7.  Recitation. 


CHRISTOPHER  C- 


In  the  City  of  Genoa,  over  the  sea. 
In  a  beautiful  land  called  Italy, 

There  lived  a  sailor  called  Christopher  C 

A  very  wise  man  for  his  time  was  he. 

He  studied  the  books,  and  maps,  and  charts. 
All  that  they  knew  about  foreign  parts,* 
And  be  said  to  himself :  "  There  certainly  must. 
Be  some  more  land — for  balance,  I  trust ; 

*'  As  sure  as  a  gun  the  earth  is  round ; 
Some  day  or  other  a  way  will  be  found 
To  get  to  the  east  by  sailing  west : 
"Why  shouldn't  I  find  it  as  well  as  the  rest  ?'' 


The  court  philosopher  shook  his  head. 
Laughing  at  all  that  Christopher  said  ; 
But  the  Queen  of  Spain  said,  "  Christopher  C- 
Here  is  some  money — yours  in  fee." 


That  is  just  what  he  wanted  to  do,  say  you, 
And  in  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety- two 
From  the  port  of  Palos  one  August  day 
This  Christopher  C went  sailing  away. 

He  sailed  and  sailed  with  wind  and  tide. 
But  he  never  supposed  that  the  sea  was  so  wide. 
And  the  sailors  grumbled,  and  growled  and  cried, 
"  We  don't  believe  there's  another  side. 

<*  O,  take  us  back  to  our  native  shore,    . 
Or  we  never  shall  see  our  wives  any  more ! 

Take  us  back,  O  Christopher  C ! 

Or  we'll  tumble  you  out,  and  drown'd  you'll  be." 

In  spite  of  their  threats  he  wouldn't  do  it ; 
There  was  land  ahead,  and  Christopher  knew  it. 
They  found  San  Salvador,  green  and  low, 
And  the  Captain  shouted,  "  I  told  you  so  ! 


'*  This  is  the  land  King  Solomon  knew. 
Where  myrrh,  and  aloes,  and  spices  grew. 
Where  gold  and  silver  gems  are  found. 
Plenty  as  pebbles  all  over  the  ground." 

They  thought  they  had  sailed  clear  round  the  ball. 
But  it  wasn't  the  other  ride  at  all. 
But  an  island  lying  just  off  a  shore 
Nobody  had  ever  seen  before. 

They  planted  their  flag  on  a  flowery  plain. 
To  show  that  the  country  belonged  to  Spain  ; 
But  it  never  once  entered  Christopher's  mind 
That  North  America  lay  behind. 


Then  Christopher  C- 


>,  he  sailed  away, 


I 


And  said  he  would  come  another  day ; 
But,  if  he  had  stayed  here  long  enough. 
We  should  talk  Spanish  or  some  such  stuff. 

Young  Idea. 

8.  Recitation. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  COLUMBUS. 

''  In  Columbus  were  singularly  combined 
the  practical  and  the  poetical.  If  some  ot 
his  conclusions  were  erroneous,  they  were 
at  least  ingenious  and  splendid;  and  their 
error  resulted  from  the  clouds  which  still 
hung  over  his  peculiar  path  of  enterprise. 
His  own  discoveries  enlightened  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  age,  guided  conjecture  to  cer- 
tainty, and  dispelled  that  very  darkness  with 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  struggle. 

"  His  conduct  was  characterized  by  the 
grandeur  of  his  views  and  the  magnanimity 
of  his  spirit.  Instead  of  scouring  the  newly- 
found  countries,  like  a  grasping  adventurer, 
eager  only  for  immediate  gain,  as  was  too 
generally  the  case  with  contemporary  dis- 
coverers, he  sought  to  ascertain  their  soil 
and  productions,  their  rivers  and  harbors  \ 
he  was  desirous  of  colonizing  and  cultivat- 
ing them  ;  of  conciliating  and  civilizing  the 
natives ;  of  building  cities  ;  introducing  the 
useful  arts;  subjecting  everything  to  the 
control  of  law,  order,  and  religion,  and 
thus  of  founding  regular  and  prosperous  em- 
pires. 

"  Well  would  it  have  been  for  Spain  had 
those  who  followed  in  the  track  of  Columbus 
possessed  his  sound  policy  and  liberal  views. 
The  New  World,  in  such  case,  would  have 
been  settled  by  pacific  colonists,  and  civil- 
ized by  enlightened  legislators,  instead  of 
being  overrun  by  desperate  adventurers,  and 
desolated  by  avaricious  conquerers. 

"  Columbus  was  a  man  of  quick  sensibil- 
ity, liable  to  great  excitement,  to  sudden  and 
strong  impressions  and  powerful  impulses. 
He  was  naturally  irritable  and  impetuous,and 
keenly  sensible  to  injury  and  injustice  ;  yet 
the  quickness  of  his  temper  was  counteracted 
by  the  benevolence  and  generosity  of  his 
heart.     He  was  devoutly  pious :    religion 
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mingled  with  the  .whole  course  of  his 
thoughts  and  actions,  and  shone  forth  in  his 
most  private  and  unstudied  writings. 

"It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  his 
piety  was  mingled  with  superstition,  and 
darkened  by  the  bigotry  of  the  age.  He 
evidently  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  all 
nations  which  did  not  acknowledge  the 
Christian  faith  were  destitute  of  natural 
rights ;  that  the  sternest  measures  might  be 
used  for  their  conversion,  and  the  severest 
punishment  inflicted  upon  their  obstinacy 
in  unbelief.  • 

"With  all  the  visionary  fervor  of  his  im- 
agination, its  fondest  dreams  fell  short  of 
reality.  He  died  in  ignorance  of  the  real 
grandeur  of  his  discovery.  Until  his  last 
breath  he  entertained  the  idea  that  he  had 
merely  opened  the  way  to  the  old  resorts  of 
opulent  commerce,  and  had  discovered  some 
of  the  wild  regions  of  the  East.  He  sup- 
posed Hispaniola  to  be  the  ancient  Ophir 
which  had  been  visited  by  the  ships  of  Solo- 
mon, and  that  Cuba  and  Terra  Firma  were 
but  remote  parts  of  Asia.  What  visions  of 
glory  would  have  broken  upon  his  mind 
could  he  have  known  that  he  indeed  had 
discovered  a  new  continent  equal  to  the  Old 
World  in  magnitude,  and  separated  by  two 
vast  oceans  from  all  the  earth  hitherto 
known  by  civilized  man  1  And  how  would 
his  magnanimous  spirit  have  been  consoled 
amidst  the  afflictions  of  age  and  the  cares  of 
penury,  the  neglect  of  a  fickle  public  and 
the  injustice  of  an  ungrateful  king,  could  he 
have  anticipated  the  splendid  empires 
which  were  to  spread  over  the  beautiful 
world  he  had  discovered ;  and  the  na- 
tions and  tongues  which  were  to  fill  its 
lands  with  his  renown,  and  revere  and  bless 
his  name  to  its  latest  posterity !" —  Wash- 
ington Irving. 

THE   WIFE   OF   COLUMBUS. 

The  course  of  history  has  been  such  that 
comparatively  little  has  been  said  of  the 
wife  of  Columbus,  but  recent  writers  are  dis- 
posed to  give  her  a  full  share  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  her  husband.  One  of  these  writers 
has  recently  given  the  following  to  the  pub- 
lic:; 

"Columbus  was  married  in  1470,  or 
thereabouts,  to  a  Miss  Palestrello,  of  Lis- 
bon, whose  father  had  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  navigator.  A  part  of  Miss  Pales- 
trello's  marriage  dower  was  a  great  collec- 
tion of  valuable  charts,  journals  and  impor- 
tant memoranda.  From  childhood  she  had 
displayed  wonderful  enthusiasm  on  the  sub- 
ject, partaking  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  the 


speculative  and  venturesome  ideas  and 
schemes  in  the  line  of  geographical  dis- 
covery for  which  Lisbon  was  then  head- 
quarters. She  possessed  a  fine  education, 
and  was  widely  known  as  a  brainy,  brilliant 
woman,  who  was  constantly  urging  her  hus- 
band on  in  the  path  which  finally  brought 
him  to  the  wonderful  goal  with  which  we 
are  so  familiar. 

"While  a  girl,  Miss  Palestrello  made  a 
number  of  hazardous  voyages  with  her 
father,  in  unfamiliar  waters,  and,  later, 
made  many  geographical  drawings,  several 
of  which  were  used  with  great  profit  by  Co- 
lumbus when  he  had  won  her  for  his  wife 
and  set  out  upon  his  more  important  wan- 
derings on  the  great  deep. 

"There  is  probably  no  picture  of  this 
brave,  talented  woman  extant,  but  certainly 
it  would  seem  a  gracious  and  most  fitting 
thing  that  her  memory  received  some  tribute 
upon  the  forthcoming  occasion." — School 
World. 


♦- 


THE  SHIPS  OF  COLUMBUS. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  GREAT  DISCOVERER'S 
LITTLE  SQUADRON. 


BY  LIEUT.  R.  H.  UBEROTH. 


THE  approach  of  the  400th  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  America  cannot  fail  to 
awaken  a  reverence  for  the  Genoese  mariner 
whose  intrepid  daring  and  enthusiasm 
changed  the  destiny  of  mankind. 

Columbus  was  by  profession  a  sailor,  and 
his  great  maritime  knowledge  won  for  him 
the  command  of  many  ships.  During  his 
numerous  voyages  he  formed  his  purpose  of 
sailing  westward  to  find  a  nearer  way  to 
India.  It  was  at  the  little  Spanish  port  of 
Palos  that  Columbus  prepared  the  expedi- 
tion for  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had 
supplied  the  means. 

Of  his  three  ships  the  Santa  Maria,  the 
fiagship  of  the  little  squadron,  was  the  larg- 
est, the  Pinta  and  Nina  being  of  about  equal 
size.  Columbus  chose  three  small  ships 
rather  than  one  large  vessel,  with  the  hope 
that  out  of  the  three  one  at  least  would 
weather  the  stormy  passage  and  live  to  re- 
turn. 

They  were  designed  and  constructed  upon 
a  model  of  the  old  type  of  craft  known  as 
the  caravel,  which  included  in  its  class  all 
vessels  from  50  to  100  tons,  with  or  without 
decks. 

The  Santa  Maria  was  no  larger  than  the 
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little  schooners  engaged  in  fishing  on  the 
Great  Banks,  or  about  equal  in  tonnage  to 
the  staunch  pilot  boats  which  cruise  along 
our  coast  in  all  weathers.  This  vessel  upon 
which  Columbus  sailed  was  eighty-five  feet 
long,  twenty-four  feet  wide,  and  drew  eight 
feet  of  water.  Her  bottom  was  made  very 
flat,  in  order  that  she  might  be  run  upon 
the  shore  or  sandy  beach  without  undue 
strain  to  her  timbers.  Her  extreme  width 
was  at  the  water  line,  where  the  hull  bulges 
out  several  feet  beyond  the  upper  structure 
at  the  deck.  This  form  of  *'  tumbling 
home,"  as  it  is  termed  in  the  vernacular  of 
the  sailor,  is  rarely  seen  in  ships  of  modern 
design  and  construction,  although  this  build 
can  be  seen  in  a  modified  degree  in  many  of 
the  old  frigates  now  relegated  to  **  ordi- 
nary "  in  our  navy  yards.  Ancient  ship- 
builders held  that  bulging  out  the  sides  of  a 
vessel  prevented  her  rolling  in  a  heavy  sea, 
and  accordingly  her  decks  would  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  sweep  of  heavy  surges  breaking 
close  aboard. 

The  Santa  Maria  had  but  one  deck.  At 
the  bow  was  a  house  called  the  forecastle, 
in  which  the  petty  officers  slept  and  also  a 
part  of  the  crew.  Across  the  stern  of  the 
ship  was  a  second  house  called  the  after  cas- 
tle, above  which  ran  a  deck  called  the  poop 
deck  or  quarter  deck.  A  small  watch  tower 
was  erected  on  the  poop  deck  as  the  post  of 
duty  for  the  officer  of  the  watch.  The  ad- 
miral of  the  fleet  occupied  the  after  cabin, 
the  officers  of  high  rank  being  permitted  to 
share  it  with  him,  while  the  rest  of  the  crew 
was  quartered  in  the  hold  and  in  such  parts 
of  the  ship  as  were  not  utilized  for  stowing 
provisions  and  ballast. 

The  after  part  of  these  ships  towered 
many  feet  above  the  crest  of  the  wave,  and 
when  running  before  heavy  following  seas 
the  deckhouses  were  rarely  swept  by  them, 
no  matter  how  severe  the  gale  before  which 
the  ship  wa^s  driven. 

The  Pinta  and  Nina,  sister  ships  of  the 
squadron,  were  about  seventy  feet  in  length, 
the  Nina,  however,  being  a  little  smaller  in 
tonnage  than  the  Pinta.  These  vessels  were 
not  decked  fore  and  aft  like  the  Santa 
Maria,  although  each  had  deckhouses,  or 
castles,  at  the  bow  and  stern. 

To  day  it  would  be  a  foolhardly  venture 
to  dispatch  vessels  without  decks  on  a  mis- 
sion across  a  boisterous  sea.  Yet  these  ships 
were  constructed  so  solidly  of  well- seasoned 
oak  timber,  planked  with  fir  and  secured  by 
heavy  iron  bolts,  as  to  withstand  the  battle 
of  the  elements  during  that  long  and  weary 
journey  over  the  trackless  Atlantic. 


On  account  of  thesejships  being  built  high 
at  the  ends  and  low  amidships,  high  seas 
would  often  be  taken  upon  the  decl^  when 
sailing  with  a  side  wind,  and  to  prevent  this 
high  stanchions  or  posts  were  inserted  in  the 
upper  plank  of  the  rails,  to  which  screens  of 
heavy  canvas  were  laced,  making  a  tempor- 
ary bulwark,  which  proved  to  be  very  effect- 
ive in  keeping  out  the  water.  In  the  case 
of  the  two  smaller  ships  heavy  mats  and 
large  tarpaulins  were  stretched  across  the 
beams  to  keep  the  water  from  running  into 
the  holds  and  swamping  them ;  the  vessels 
of  four  centuries  ago  were  not  supplied  with 
pumps. 

The  Santa  Maria  was  rigged  with  four 
masts — the  three  foremost  ones  being  fitted 
with  yards  or  square  rigged,  while  the  after 
mast  was  supplied  with  lateen  sails.  A  long 
bowsprit  projected  from  her  bow,  but  carried 
no  jibs  or  head  sails.  No  sails  were  carried 
aloft  above  the  topsails.  During  favorable 
winds  a  sail  was  set  under  the  bowsprit 
reaching  to  the  water,  and  known  as  the 
watersail  or  spritsail.  This  sail  fell  into  dis- 
use over  two  centuries  ago. 

The  Pinta  and  Nina  were  caravels,  but 
rigged  exclusively  with  lateen  sails.  The 
former,  however,  was  partially  square  rigged 
prior  to  sailing,  and  the  latter  was  similarly 
changed  before  the  fleet  left  the  Canaries 
from  Palos.  Ships  in  the  days  of  Columbus 
were  supposed  to  make  headway  through 
the  water  only  when  the  wind  blew  in  a 
favorable  direction.  The  idea  of  tacking 
against  a  head  wind  was  entirely  unknown 
to  the  mariners  of  the  past,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  ships  have  been  propelled  by 
sail  power  alone  for  thousands  of  years. 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles  and  disad- 
vantages, we  find  in  the  logbook  of  the  Santa 
Maria  that  a  speed  of  seven  knots  an  hour 
was  not  an  unusual  occurrence. 

As  it  was  customary  to  employ  oars 
against  contrary  winds,  the  crews  of  the 
ships  were  necessarily  larger  in  proportion 
to  their  size  than  in  modern  ships.  No  less 
than  1 20  men  were  employed  to  sail,  the 
ships  of  Columbus. 

The  officers  were  known  as  the  patron  or 
captain,  watchman  or  first  mate,  a  counselor 
or  navigator,  the  master  of  the  deck,  a  scribe 
or  secretary  who  wrote  the  ship's  log,  a 
steward,  and  a  surgeon. 

The  rigging  consisted  entirely  of  hemp. 
Their  anchor  cables  were  hemp  hawsers, 
each  following  the  old  rule  of  four  times  the 
mainmast  in  length.  Each  ship  was  sup- 
plied with  a  boat  called  a  launch,  which 
was  always  towed  astern.    Refractory  sailors 
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were  punished  by  being  placed  in  the  launch 
for  many  days  upon  short  allowances  and 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  heavy 
drenching  of  the  waves. 

Although  the  compass  was  known  to  the 
Arabs  long  before  Columbus,  and  by  the 
Chinese  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  yet  this  instrument  was  in  it- 
self not  sufficient  to  navigate  a  vessel  over 
an  unknown  sea.  The  quadrant,  an  instru- 
ment known  to  Columbus  as  the  astrolabe, 
was  supplied  to  each  ship ;  by  its  use  in  as- 
tronomical observations  the  ship's  position 
upon  the  high  seas  with  respect  to  the 
equator  could  be  readily  ascertained,  and 
also  errors  existing  in  the  compasses  causing 
the  ships  to  deviate  from  their  true  courses 
were  found,  and  the  proper  adjustments  ac- 
cordingly made.  Thus  Columbus  was  able 
to  embark  and  sail  away  with  that  feeling  of 
self  reliance  which  had  won  him  success  on 
all  his  previous  expeditions. 


HISTORIC  OLD  TREES. 


MANY    ARE    ASSOCIATED     WITH    THE    NAMES 
OF    FAMOUS    MEN. 


^yO  other  city  in  the  country  can  boast  so 
\  many  trees  and  such  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting specimens  as  Washington.  Over 
70,000  of  them  flourish  here  in  the  streets 
and  public  squares,  with  a  luxuriance  seen 
nowhere  else  in  the  United  States.  They 
include  more  than  800  distinct  varieties  and 
species,  and  among  them  are  a  score  of 
famous  memorial  trees  planted  by  eminent 
men  of  the  country,  from  George  Washing- 
ton all  the  way  down,  besides  many  rari- 
ties to  be  found  nowhere  else  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent. 

Tree  planting  was  an  important  detail  in 
the  original  design  of  the  city;  but  it  was 
not  begun  systematically  until  1872,  when 
''Boss"  Shepherd  and  his  board  of  public 
works  set  to  work  to  carry  out  the  plan  of 
the  founders.  The  Capitol  building  and 
the  White  House  are  the  two  centres  from 
which  radiate  all  the  broad  avenues  of  the 
city.  Wherever  these  avenues  interesect 
the  regular  streets,  open  spaces  are  formed, 
and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  them  to 
construct  little  parks,  some  circular  in  shape, 
some  square,  and  others  triangular. 

There  are  331  of  these  reservations  all 
told,  including  the  great  consolidated  gov- 
ernment reservation  extending  from  the 
Capitol  westward  to  the  Washington  monu- 
ment, two  miles  away,  and  they  cover  an 


aggregate  area  of  900  acres,  and  these,  in 
addition  to  the  margins  of  all  the  streets  and 
avenues,  which  are  flanked  along  their  entire 
length  with  shade  trees,  are  all  liberally  set 
with  trees  of  fine  varieties. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  |75»ooo  in  ex- 
pended annually  by  the  Government  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  cultivating,  plant- 
ing, preserving,  trimming  and  renewal  of 
the  trees,  under  the  auspices  of  the  engineer 
department  of  the  army  and  of  the  city 
parking  commission .  Nurseries,  greenhouses 
and  propagating  gardens  are  maintained  for 
securing  the  best  specimens  and  varieties 
adapted  to  this  climate.  An  elaborate  sys- 
tem, based  on  the  most  advanced  and  en- 
lightened theories  of  arboriculture,  is  fol- 
lowed in  this  work,  and  a  large  force  of 
trained  men  is  constantly  employed. 

The  oldest  and  most  prominent  of  the 
memorial  trees  is  one  planted  by  George 
Washington  when  the  building  of  the  Capi- 
tol was  begun,  before  the  dawn  of  this  cen- 
tury. It  is  not  a  cherry  tree,  but  a  magni- 
ficent specimen  of  the  American  elm,  and 
adorns  the  north  side  of  what  is  called  the 
East  Park,  facing  the  Senate  entrance  of 
the  Capitol.  Another  elm,  reliably  reputed 
by  tradition  to  have  been  planted  by  Wash- 
ington at  the  same  time,  stood  near  by  as  a 
mate  to  it  until  1878.  Then  it  had  to  be 
cut  down  in  the  regrading  of  the  park, 
which  was  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  the  landscape 
architect. 

Captain  William  R.  Smith,  superintendent 
of  the  National  Botknic  Garden,  and  chair- 
man of  the  parking  commission,  could  not 
bear  to  see  the  noble  tree  perish  utterly,  so 
he  had  a  number  of  live  roots  extracted, 
from  which,  by  replanting,  he  has  produced 
what  he  regards  as  genuine  heirs  of  the 
original  trunk. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  tree  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  celebrated  Charter  Oak  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  the  apple  tree  of  Appomattox,  is 
"the  Sumner  tree,"  which  recently  occu- 
pied a  conspicuous  position  near  the  George 
Washington  elm.  It  was  a  glorious  speci- 
men of  the  umbrageous  Italian  beech  or 
hornbeam,  of  the  identical  sort  under  which 
the  ancient  Etruscan  shepherds  tuned  their 
pipes  and  tended  their  flocks. 

But  aside  from  its  intrinsic  and  classical 
merits,  the  name  and  fame  of  this  particular 
tree  were  acquired  through  a  eulogy  pro- 
nounced upon  it  publicly  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  of  the  United  States  by  Charles 
Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  on  January  22, 
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1874.  Probably  no  other  tree  ever  had  such 
a  fine  advertisement.  The  improvement  and 
remodeling  of  the  Capitol  grounds,  upon 
which  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent , 
were  then  in  progress,  and  a  debate  was  on 
in  the  Senate  concerning  the  propriety  of 
cutting  down  the  bluffs,  which  rose  nine 
feet  above  the  surrounding  level  on  the  east 
side.  Sumner  apprehended  that  many  of 
the  beautiful  trees  there  would  have  to  be 
sacrificed  as  an  incident  to  that  work.  Said 
he,  after  speaking  generally  of  the  Capitol 
trees : 

'•  There  is  one  tree,  however,  in  the 
grounds  opposite  the  Capitol  on  the  east, 
that  must  at  any  cost  be  spared.  It  is  a 
beautiful  beech — not  an  American  beech, 
but,  I  believe,  a  classical  beech,  and  there 
it  is,  to  my  mind,  a  thing  of  perfect  beauty. 
When  it  is  clothed  in  all  its  foliage  during 
the  summer,  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  that  is  equal  to  it  in 
beauty.  It  is  distinctly  seen  from  the  mar- 
ble steps  that  lead  to  the  Senate  chamber, 
and  I  hope  my  friends  will  see  that  that  tree 
does  not  suffer.  * ' 

The  commission  to  which  the  grading 
was  intrusted  respected  the  senator's  dying 
wishes^for  his  death  occurred  only  a  few 
weeks  later — and  allowed  the  tree  to  remain, 
cutting  down  the  soil  about  it,  and  leaving 
the  beech  standing  on  a  little  rising  knoll. 
This  plan,  however,  proved  a  failure,  and 
the  tree,  lacking  its  accustomed  moisture 
and  nourishment,  in  a  few  years  became 
decrepit.  Then  the  soil  was  excavated  un- 
der it  and  its  roots  lowered  ;  but  either  the 
workmen  made  a  mess  of  the  job  or  the  idea 
itself  was  impracticable,  for  the  noble  shaft 
slowly  withered  and  died. 

Another  stately  tree,  an  elm,  command- 
ing much  attention  near  the  House  entrance 
of  the  Capitol,  a  little  to  the  south,  is  the 
Cameron  tree,  so  called  from  the  fact  that 
old  Senator  Simon  Cameron,  in  1878,  while 
a  member  of  the  Senate  committee  on 
public  buildings  and  grounds,  intervened 
powerfully  in  its  behalf  and  prevented  its 
destruction  during  the  regrading  process, 
by  saying  simply,  "Woodman,  spare  that 
tree ! ' ' 

It  had  sheltered  him  on  many  a  hot  sum- 
mer afternoon  when  he  lived  across  the 
street  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  But- 
ler building,  and  although  it  obstructed  and 
still  obstructs  the  principal  pathway  leading 
to  the  House  near  the  south  terrace,  it  has 
been  permitted  to  live  and  be  admired.  Up 
to  1851  there  stood  close  by  it  a  fine  hick- 
ory planted  by  President  Andrew  Jackson, 


but  it  was  cut  down  to  make  room  for  the 
corner-stone  of  the  House  extension,  laid  in 
that  year. — New  York  World. 


HOW  TO  VOTE. 


SOME  OF  THE  IMPORTANT  FEATURES  OF  THE 
BAKER  BALLOT  LAW. 


THE  voter  who  wants  to  go  to  the  polls  in 
November  with  a  pretty  fair  understand- 
ing of  his  duty  and  what  will  be  required  of 
him  under  the  new  law,  should  carefully  re- 
member the  following  important  features  of 
the  Baker  act : 

1.  Number  in  Room, — Only  ten  voters  are 
allowed  in  the  voting  room  at  once,  outside 
the  inclosed  space,  and  only  four  voters  in 
excess  of  the  number  of  compartments  are 
allowed  inside  the  enclosed  space  at  once. 
Sections  22,  24. 

2.  Giving  Name^  etc. — Voters  must  first  go 
to  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  ballots  and  state 
name  and  address.  The  right  to  vote  must 
be  proved  and  the  voter  allowed  to  pass  the 
guard  rail  before  he  can  receive  a  ballot. 
Section  22. 

3.  Preparing  B allots . — Voters  must  pre- 
pare their  ballots  forthwith,  and  in  the  com- 
partments.    Section  23. 

The  ballot  will  have  the  candidates  ar- 
ranged in  groups  as  presented  in  the  certifi- 
cates of  nomination,  with  the  party  name  at 
the  head  of  each  group.  The  first  group  of 
candidates  on  the  ticket  will  be  the  Presi- 
dential electors,  the  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  two  Congressmen-at- large. 
One  cross  mark  (X)  opposite  the  party  name 
at  the  head  of  the  group  will  vote  the  entire 
group.  Under  the  Electors  will  come  the 
candidates  for  county  officers  in  a  group  by 
themselves,  the  State  Senate  in  a  group,  the 
Congressman,  and  the  Representatives.  It 
will  require  a  cross  mark  against  the  party 
name  at  the  head  of  each  group  to  vote  for 
the  candidate  in  that  group.  All  the  Re- 
publican candidates  will  be  printed  in  one 
column  and  the  Democratic  candidates  in 
another  column.  The  Prohibitionists  will 
have  their  nominations  arranged  under  the 
simple  designation  of  the  office  in  alphabe- 
tical order,  according  to  their  surnames. 

Blank  spaces  will  be  left  in  the  last  col- 
umn of  the  ballot  for  insertion  of  additional 
names. 

Names  must  not  be  crossed  out. 

Names  must  be  inserted  in  the  proper 
blank  spaces  only,  and  not  in  spaces  where 
\  names  are  already  printed. 
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Names  can  be  inserted  by  writing,  hand 
stamp,  sticker  or  any  other  means  that  will 
not  be  open  to  the  charge  of  infringing  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot. 

Names  inserted  can  be  marked,  but  this  is 
not  necessary. 

Names  printed  on  the  ballot  must  not  be 
inserted. 

{^Note, — When  a  candidate  has  died  or 
withdrawn,  and  a  substitute  is  nominated 
after  the  ballots  are  printed,  the  new  name 
is  to  be  printed  on  an  official  sticker.  See 
section  12.  This  should  obviously  be  in- 
serted over  the  name  of  the  deceased  or 
withdrawn  candidate.) 

4.  Help  in  Preparing  Ballots. — Voters 
unable  to  prepare  their  own  ballots  can  be 
helped  to  do  so,  but  only  in  case  of  actual 
disability,  which  must  be  explicitly  declared 
to  the  judge.     Section  29. 

(^Note, — To  preserve  order,  this  should  be 
done  before  the  voter  enters  the  enclosed 
space.) 

A  voter  desiring  help  must  himself  select 
another  voter  of  the  district  to  help  him. 
Section  27. 

A  voter  who  receives  such  help  without 
being  actually  unable  to  prepare  his  ballot, 
will  be  liable  to  indictment  for  unlawfully 
showing  his  ballot.     Section  31. 

A  voter  who  attemps  to  influence  the  vote 
of  one  whom  he  is  helping  will  be  liable  to 
indictment  for  unlawful  electioneering. 
Sections  24,  31. 

{Note. — A  voter  who,  in  helping  another, 
prepares  the  ballot  otherwise  than  as  de- 
sired, will  be  liable  to  indictment  for  for- 
gery.) 

5.  Folding  and  Giving  in  Ballots. — Bal- 
lots must  be  folded  so  as  to  show  only  the 
endorsement.     Section  26. 

Where  a  ballot  has  been  spoiled  acci- 
dentally, another  can  be  obtained  in  its  place 
on  surrendering  it.     Section  26. 

No  ballot,  whether  marked  or  not,  can  be 
taken  from  the  room.     Section  26. 

{Note, — As  the  Constitution  provides  that 
every  ballot  "shall  be  numbered  in  the  or- 
der in  which  it  shall  be  received,"  each 
voter  must  give  up  each  ballot  to  the  in- 
spector to  number  and  deposit  it,  as  had 
been  the  rule  heretofore.  By  the  new  law 
the  inspector  must,  in  the  presence  of  the 
voter,  fasten  the  corner  securely  down  over 
the  number,  and  voters  should  see  that  this 
is  done  and  that  the  ballot  is  then  placed  in 
the  box.) 

6.  Challenges  should  be  made  before  a 
voter  receives  his  ballot,  if  possible,  but  may 
be  made  at  any  time  before  he  casts  it. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS. 


THE  labor  troubles  at  Homestead  and 
Pittsburg  have  revived  interest  in  trade 
schools,  where  the  city  youth  may  be  edu- 
cated as  skilled  workmen.  By  the  present 
system  the  city  boy  is  almost  entirely  shut 
out  from  the  trades.  The  labor  unions  have 
their  hands  raised  against  him.  They  re- 
fuse to  allow  him  to  learn  a  trade  in  the  old 
way,  for  fear  that  the  master  mechanics  may 
use  these  juniors  or  learners  to  break  the 
force  of  strikes  ordered  by  the  unions.  The 
result  is  that  in  the  trades  the  American 
boy,  especially  the  city  boy,  has  little  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a  skilled  mechanic.  He 
must  become  a  member  of  one  of  the  pro- 
fessions or  a  common  laborer. 

Colonel  Richard  T.  Auchmuty,  the 
founder  of  the  New  York  Trade  Schools, 
has  gathered  statistics  to  show  that  out  of 
$23,000,000  paid  annually  for  mechanics  in 
the  building  trades  of  New  York  city,  less 
than  $6,000,000  goes  to  men  born  in  this 
country.  He  further  shows  that  the  trades 
unions  are  controlled  by  foreign-bom  me- 
chanics, and  that  much  of  this  large  sum 
paid  annually  for  skilled  labor  goes  to 
*'  harvesters  "  or  workmen  who  come  from 
Europe  every  spring,  work  through  the 
season,  and  return  to  their  homes  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  fall  with 
their  savings. 

The  demand  for  skilled  workmen  is  ever 
on  the  increase  in  this  country,  but  the 
number  of  new  journeymen  trained  in 
America  is  not  even  sufficient  to  fill  the 
vacancies,  much  less  to  supply  the  growing 
demands.  Practically  the  only  places  where 
the  American  boy  may  learn  a  trade  are  in 
the  country,  where  the  unions  cannot  dic- 
tate, and  in  the  few  trade  schools.  The 
unions  do  not  say  explicitly  that  the  boys 
shall  not  have  a  chance,  but  they  place  their 
limit  on  the  number  of  learners  so  low  that 
not  one-tenth  of  the  boys  who  would  may 
enter  the  trades  as  learners.  The  one  who 
secures  this  privilege  is  fortunate  and  envied 
by  a  dozen  who  would  be  glad  of  the  same 
opportunity. 

Last  winter  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  gave 
$500,000  to  the  New  York  Trade  Schools, 
established  eleven  years  ago  by  Colonel 
Auchmuty.  Chicago  has  its  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  and  Mr.  Crane  has  provided  for 
a  training  department  in  one  of  the  West 
Side  public  schools.  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  Brooklyn  have  such  schools,  and  a 
number  of  normal  schools  established  for 
the  education  of  the  colored  youth  in  the 
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South  have  their  trade  departments  where 
the  boys,  and  the  girls,  too,  go  into  the 
shops  and  learn  to  become  skilled  mechanics. 
The  old  apprentice  system  has  gone  never 
to  return,  because  civilization  now  recog- 
nizes that  the  parent  alone  has  direction  of 
his  children,  and  they  cannot  be  bound  out 
to  task- masters.  The  labor  unions  shut  out 
fully  nine-tenths  of  the  boys  who  want  this 
education.  The  only  way  for  these  to  be- 
come skilled  mechanics  is  to  attend  a  trade 
school,  where  they  may  be  educated  in  the 
use  of  tools,  and  turned  out  as  completely 
equipped  for  work,  as  skilled  workmen,  as  the 
professional  schools  equip  their  graduates. 

The  bright  city  boys  are  learning,  too, 
that  there  is  dignity  in  skilled  labor,  and 
also  better  remuneration  than  in  many  of 
the  professions.  The  old  demagogic  cry  of 
"starvation  wages"  has  been  made  ridicu- 
lous by  the  scale  of  wages  at  Homestead, 
where  the  strikers  admitted  that  they  re- 
ceived from  |8  to  ||i8  per  day,  and  by  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Ayers,  of  Youngstown, 
that  there  were  skilled  mechanics  in  his 
employ  in  the  steel  mills  of  that  city  who 
earned  as  much  as  $^o  a  day.  Mr.  xVyers' 
statement  also  points  out  the  arbitrary  dic- 
tation of  the  union  in  a  peculiar  way.  The 
President  of  the  company  wanted  his  son  to 
learn  all  about  the  business,  and  put  him  in 
the  mills  to  learn  to  become  a  skilled  work- 
man. The  union  gave  the  President  the 
alternative  of  removing  the  boy  or  a  strike. 
They  would  not  allow  the  son  of  their  em- 
ployer to  learn  their  trade,  because  they  held 
a  monopoly  on  that  skill.  They  had  no 
thought  for  the  future,  but  only  for  the 
present  and  their  power  to  dictate. 

If  Mr.  Carnegie  and  his  associates  at  Pitts- 
burg would  use  a  portion  of  their  boasted 
wealth  in  endowing  trade  schools  they  would 
do  more  to  help  the  country  and  at  the  same 
time  save  themselves  such  troubles  as  they 
have  had  at  Homestead.  This  has  been 
done  by  the  Carriage- makers'  Association 
in  New  York,  by  the  master  plumbers  of 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Chicago,  by 
the  Cambria  Iron  Works  at  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Companies,  and  by 
the  great  printing  press  firm  of  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.  The  business  men  at  the  head  of  these 
great  enterprises  have  recognized  that  the 
surest  way  to  escape  the  dictation  of  labor 
unions,  controlled  by  foreign-born  work- 
men, is  to  give  the  American  boys  a  chance 
to  become  skilled  mechanics.  But  the  sug- 
gestion is  not  alone  for  Mr.  Carnegie  and 
his  associates  at  Pittsburg ;  it  is  for  all  men 


of  wealth  and  representatives  of  capital  in 
great  enterprises.  In  1887  the  gifts  from 
private  individuals  to  colleges  amounted  to  * 
^12,507,000.  That  was  not  an  exceptional 
year  in  the  recognition  of  the  needs  of  educa- 
tion. We  have  scientific  schools,  schools  of 
law,  medicine,  theology  and  art,  normal 
schools  and  business  colleges,  agricultural 
colleges  where  the  farmers'  boys  may  learn 
the  best  methods  in  agriculture,  but  our 
trade  schools  where  the  boys  may  fit  them- 
selves for  good  wages  at  skilled  work  are 
very  few.  In  Europe  this  is  not  so.  The 
great  commercial  and  manufacturing  centres 
there  have  their  trade  schools,  maintained  at 
public  expense.  If  the  American  boy  is  to 
have  a  chance  in  skilled  labor,  we  must 
have  more  and  better  trade  schools,  where 
the  hand,  the  eye,  and  the  mind  are  all  edu- 
cated together.  When  we  have  these  we 
shall  have  fewer  strikes  and  labor  riots. — 
Chicago  Inter-  Ocean, 


CORRECT  COLUMBUS  DAY. 


THE  recent  action  of  Congress  changing 
the  date  for  the  national  public  school 
celebration  from  October  1 2th  to  October 
2ist  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  scholarly 
accuracy,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  should 
have  been  so  long  overlooked. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  national  observance  of 
the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  it  should  take  place  on  the  date 
which  marks  the  true  century- point.  It  is 
obviously  stupid  to  await  the  recurrence  of 
a  date  which,  by  reason  of  arbitrary  changes 
in  the  methods  of  reckoning  time,  has  lost 
its  significance  and  does  not  indicate  the 
true  cycle  of  years. 

Every  American  knows  that  Columbus 
discovered  this  hemisphere  on  October  12, 
1492,  and  at  first  thought  October  12,  1892, 
would  seem  to  mark  the  400th  anniversary 
of  that  event.  But  it  will  be  remembered 
that  time  was  then  calculated  upon  a  differ- 
ent basis  than  is  now  in  vogue  among  edu- 
cated nations. 

For  many  centuries  the  Julian  calendar 
was  the  accepted  authority  for  all  calcula- 
tions, although  its  inaccuracy  was  not  un- 
known. In  1582  a  reformation  took  place. 
The  Gregorian  calendar  was  then  intro- 
duced in  Europe.,  and  this  calendar  is  now 
used  by  all  civilized  nations,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Russia,  which  still  adheres  to  the 
Julian  method  of  computing  time.  When 
this  reformation  occurred,  it  was  found  nec- 
essary to  drop  ten  days  from  the  calendar; 
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and  October  4,  1582,  became  October  15, 
1582.  These  dropped  days  were  the  ac- 
cumulations of  many  centuries  of  erroneous 
reckoning.  The  Julian  calendar  assumed 
that  a  year  contained  365 jf^  days,  and  as 
this  was  1 1  minutes  and  1 4  seconds  too  long, 
the  error  amounted  to  3  days  every  400 
years.  The  Gregorian  calendar  corrected 
this  defect  by  nuJcing  every  centurial  year 
a  common  year  unless  divisible  by  400, 
whereas  by  the  Julian  calendar  every  year 
(centurial  year  included)  divisible  by  4  was 
a  leap  year.  Thus  by  the  new  style  of  com- 
putation the  years  1500,  1700,  and  1800 
were  not  leap  years. 

As  previously  stated  the  reformation  took 
place  in  1582,  and  ten  days  were  suppressed. 
But  as  the  discovery  of  America  was  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1500,  which  by  the  Gre- 
gorian calendar  was  common,  there  are  but 
9  days  to  omit.  Consequently  on  October 
21,  1892,  the  sun  will  occupy  the  same 
relative  position  to  the  earth  as  on  the  12th 
of  October,  1492,  when  for  the  first  time 
Columbus  beheld  these  shores. 

For  these  reasons,  together  with  the  fact 
that  every  precedent  is  in  favor  of  adopting 
the  "new  style"  of  reckoning,  we  favor  the 
change. 

The  Gregorian  calendar  was  not  intro- 
duced into  Great  Britain  until  1751,  ignor- 
ance and  prejudice  defeating  the  change  up 
to  that  time.  Consequently  it  has  been 
necessary  to  correct  the  dates  of  our  Ameri- 
can anniversaries  which  commemorate  events 
previous  to  1751.  Washington  was  born 
February  nth,  but  by  the  '*new  style"  his 
birthday  falls  on  the  2  2d,  and  that  is  the 
day  we  celebrate.  The  anniversary  of  Fore- 
fathers' Day  and  of  the  founding  of  the  city 
of  Boston  are  both  observed  on  the  cor- 
rected  date.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  April  25,  1890,  naming 
October  12th,  1892,  as  the  date  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  World's  Fair  grounds,  has  not 
been  amended  by  a  change  of  date  to 
October  21st.  The  Fair  will  practically  be 
a  year  late,  and  the  dedicatory  exercises 
should  take  place  on  the  true  anniversary, 
which  is  October  21st.  Congress  has  al- 
ready shown  its  good  sense  by  placing  the 
popular  and  general  celebration  of  which 
the  public  schools  are  to  be  the  centers  on 
the  correct  date.  It  only  remains  for  Con- 
gress to  extricate  the  nation  from  the  comical 
predicament  of  a  two-headed  celebration  of 
Discovery  Day,  by  changing  the  Chicago 
date  to  correspond  with  the  corrected  date 
it  has  already  set  for  the  popular  public 
school  celebrations. 


GROOVE-RUNNING  TEACHER. 


THE  most  useless  of  stupidities  is  the 
teacher  who  is  groove  runner;  who  has 
swallowed  text-books  without  digesting 
them,  and  feeds  his  pupils  with  the  morsels, 
as  old  pigeons  feed  squabs,  until,  like  him- 
self, they  are  all  victims  of  mental  dyspep- 
sia, which  is  a  curious  synonym  for  educa- 
tion. Children  subjected  to  such  diet  are 
as  likely  to  get  fat  and  strong  as  so  many 
grist  mill  hoppers  that  swallow  the  grain 
without  grinding  the  kernel. 

Take  English  grammar  under  the  man  of 
grooves.  Hear  them  defining  a  preposition,, 
as  '*  connecting  words  and  showing  the  re- 
lation between  them,"  when  not  one  pupil 
in  a  hundred  ever  finds  out  if  it  is  a  blood- 
relation,  or  a  relation  by  marriage.  Hear 
them  parse  '*John  strikes  Charles:*' 
John  is  a  noun,  masculine  gender,  third 
person,  because  it's  spoken  of,  sing'lar  num- 
ber, nom'ative  case,  t'  'strikes.'  'Strikes' 
is  an  irreg'lar,  active,'  trans' tive  verb- 
strike,  struck,  stricken — indicative  mode,, 
present  tense,  third  person,  singular,  and 
'grees  with  'John.'  Verb  must 'gree  with 
it's  nom'ative  case,  'n  number  and  person.^ 
'  Charles '  is  a  noun,  masculine  gender,  sing- 
'lar number,  third  person,  'cause  it's- 
spoken  of,  objective  case,  and  governed  by 
'  strikes. '  Active  verbs  govern  the  objective- 
case — please,  sir,  S'mantha  and  Jo  is  a- 
maken'  faces!"  And  all  in  the  same 
breath !  What  ardor !  What  intellectual 
effort  I  What  grooves  /  Meanwhile  gram- 
mars mended,  amended,  and  emended,, 
multiply. 

Take  geography:  The  young  lady  fresh 
from  school,  who  from  a  steamer's  deck  was. 
shown  an  island,  and  who  asked  with  sweet 
simplicity,  "  Is  there  water  the  other  side 
of  it?"  had  all  the  discovered  islands  from 
the  Archipelago  to  Madagascar  arranged  in 
groups  and  at  her  tongue's  end. 

Take  arithmetic :  Show  a  boy  who  has 
finished  the  book,  and  can  give  chapter  and 
verse  without  winking,  a  pile  of  wood,  and 
tell  him  to  measure  it,  and  ten  to  one  he  is 
puzzled.  And  yet  he  can  pile  up  wood  in 
the  book,  and  give  you  the  cords  to  a  frac- 
tion; but  then  there  isn't  a  stick  of  fuel  to 
be  measured,  and  that  makes  it  easier,  be- 
cause he  can  sit  in  his  groove  and  keep  a 
wood  yard.  "  So  you  have  completed 
arithmetic,"  said  the  late  Prof.  Page  to  a 
new-come  candidate  for  an  advanced  posi- 
tion; "please  tell  me  how  much  thirteen 
and  half  pounds  of  pork  will  cost  at  eleven 
and  a  half  cents  a  pound?"     The  price  was. 
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chalked  out  in  a  twinkling.  ''Good/'  said 
the  Professor;  *' now  tell  me  what  it  would 
cost  if  the  pork  were  half  fat?"  The  chalk 
lost  its  vivacity  ;  the  youth  faced  the  black- 
board doubtingly,  and  finally  turning  to  the 
teacher  with  a  face  all  spider-webbed  with 
perplexity,  and  with  a  little  touch  of  con- 
teitipt  at  the  simplicity  of  the  ''sum/'  and, 
possibly,  of  himself,  he  said,  "It  seems  easy 
enough,  but  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
the  //»/."  That  fellow  was  not  a  fool,  but 
a  groove-runner.  A  little  condition  was 
thrown  in  that  he  had  never  seen  in  the 
book,  and  that  groove  of  his  had  never  been 
lubricated  with  fat  pork. — Summer  Savory, 


RETAIN  THE  VETERANS. 


BY   JOHN   HANCOCK. 


THE  artists  and  artisans  of  Europe  excel 
those  of  America  for  two  reasons.  One 
is,  that  an  antecedent  culture  and  technique 
is  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  An- 
other is,  that  longer  apprenticeship  and 
more  constant  employment  have  developed 
a  higher  degree  of  skill  than  we  have  had 
time  to  attain  in  this  country  of  deal  and 
paint.  Experience  is  valuable  anywhere; 
but  the  intelligence  of  the  school-room  has 
tenfold  the  value  of  them  all.  The  teacher 
without  extended  experience  is  but  an  ap- 
iprentice,  whatever  his  mental  acquirements 
may  be  from  nature  or  training.  As  well 
might  we  expect  a  jeweler's  shop  boy  at 
the  first  to  make  a  first-class  watch,  as  that 
the  first- term  teacher  can  accomplish  the 
intellectual  results  that  flow  from  the  hands 
of  the  veteran  in  the  school-room.  There 
ought  to  be  a  law  against  changing  a  teacher 
in  public  schools  under  five  years,  except 
for  unworthiness  in  office. 

Communities  should  secure  a  good  man 
or  woman,  and  then  retain  them  at  all  haz- 
ards. It  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that 
•each  term  is  spent  in  going  over  the  work 
-of  the  preceding.  No  progress  can  be 
made  under  such  management.  Teachers 
and  pupils  scarce  become  well  acquainted 
until  forced  to  separate.  Moreover,  prefer- 
ence should  always  be  given  the  enthusiastic 
teacher,  who  has  set  apart  his  life  to  it,  over 
the  interloper,  who  only  expects  by  dint  of 
a  term's  teaching  to  recruit  finances.  Too 
much  of  this  latter  kind  of  work  is  now  on 
the  school  market.  It  is  but  shoddy  that 
frequently  takes  the  place  of  other  wares, 
.and  is  dear  at  any  price. 

Keep  the  same  teacher !     His  work  is 


done  in  retirement.  The  healthful  stimu- 
lus of  public  criticism  fails  to  reach  his  do- 
main. All  heroic  acts  done  by  him  must  be 
prompted  by  silent  conviction  of  duty, 
rather  than  noisy  applause.  Shut  out  from 
the  world,  and  left  alone  with  his  pupils, 
his  inspiration  must  come  from  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  trust  and  an  ardent  love  for  his 
work.  The  teacher's  task  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  routine  than  almost  any  other 
calling.  It  requires  the  very  strongest  nerve 
on  his  part  to  prevent  its  becoming  monot- 
onous. Very  little  time  should  be  spent 
upon  their  details  alone. 


^^ 


COMPANY  MANNERS. 


SOME  people  are  often  uncomfortable 
away  from  home,  because  they  try  to 
put  on  polite  manners  as  they  do  their  Sun- 
day shoes,  which  sometimes  pinch  at  first. 
To  be  at  ease  in  society  one  must  be  refined 
at  home.  If  you  take  your  pie  in  your  hand 
or  eat  with  your  knife  when  "just  our 
folks"  are  at  the  table,  you  will  be  sure  to 
do  it  some  time  when  you  have  a  fine  visitor. 
We  knew  a  girl  who  did  not  have  very  ele- 
gant table  manners  at  home,  and  took  din- 
ner with  a  very  particular  aunt.  "Now, 
Mary,"  her  mother  said,  in  parting,  ** re- 
member your  aunt  is  very  particular;  you 
must  show  her  at  the  table  how  to  behave 
nicely."  Poor  Mary  tried  her  best,  saying 
"please"  and  "thank  you,"  and  handling 
the  elegant  china  carefully ;  but  she  became 
so  absorbed  in  keeping  her  knife  out  of  her 
mouth  that  she  did  not  notice  where  her 
plate  was,  and  down  it  went  into  her  lap, 
roast  turkey,  gravy,  cranberry  sauce,  and 
all!  You  can  imagine  Mary's  apron  and 
pretty  merino  dress,  and  her  aunt's  fine  car- 
pets, were  the  worse  for  that  dinner. 

We  know  a  lady  who,  as  a  child,  heard 
the  carving-knife  always  called  butcher-knife. 
"  It  is  no  use,"  I  heard  her  say,  "my  father 
was  not  a  butcher,  but  people  will  think  so, 
for  I  can  not  remember  carving  knife,  no 
matter  what  elegant  people  are  at  my 
table." 

Now,  it  is  just  as  well  to  call  things  by 
their  proper  names  at  home,  and  to  ol^rve 
the  polite  ways  called  "  company  manners." 
"Good  morning"  and  "good  night"  are 
easily  spoken.  "Thank  you"  and  " please" 
help  to  sweeten  the  common  every-day  life. 
The  pleasant  smile  with  which  you  greet  the 
occasional  visitor  will  be  just  as  welcome  to 
the  tired  father  when  he  comes  home  at 
night.     When    little  children   are  visiting 
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your  home,  you  take  great  pains  to  make 
them  have  a  good  time.  Try  the  same 
plan  with  your  little  brothers  and  sisters. 
There  is  a  story  which  imagines  a  man 
who  had  two  bodies  and  two  natures;  one 
very  beautiful  and  good,  and  one  ugly 
and  bad.  Many  people  have  one  face  and 
one  voice  for  strangers,  and  entirely  differ- 
ent ones  for  their  own  loved  ones^  and  the 
sad  thing  is,  the  disagreeable  one  they  keep 
for  the  home. 

So,  not  only  are  '^  company  manners"  at 
home  a  preparation  for  being  sure  of  them 
when  away,  but  they  make  every  one  hap- 
pier. "Be  courteous"  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice,  it  is  a  Bible  command.  Boys  and 
girls,  begin  now  to  keep  that  command- 
ment, and  is  will  be  more  of  a  pleasure  than 
a  duty. — Epworth  Herald, 


COLUMBUS  ANNIVERSARIES. 


JUST  before  this  time  of  year,  400  years 
ago^  Christopher  Columbus  began  his 
wonderful  work  of  destroying  ancient 
superstitions  and  discovering  a  new  world. 
He  did  it  well,  too,  for  he  sailed  on  Friday, 
discovered  land  on  Friday,  did  several  other 
memorable  things  on  the  same  day,  and 
proved  for  the  second  time  that  the  land 
near  the  equator  was  habitable.  He  had 
proved  it  already  in  his  famous  discussion 
with  the  learned  council  of  Salamanca. 

He  did  not  sail  August  3,  however,  or  dis- 
cover land  October  12,  as  all  the  school 
books  say,  for  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury then,  and  they  reckoned  by  Old  Style, 
and  so  nine  days  must  be  added  to  every 
date  to  make  it  right  with  the  Almanac  of 
to  day.  President  Harrison  and  the  World's 
Columbian  exposition  managers  have  prop- 
erly recognized  this,  and  we  shall  celebrate 
accordingly. 

Let  us  say,  then,  combining  the  "  styles," 
that  Columbus  sailed  from  the  bar  of  Saltes, 
port  of  Palos,  Spain,  August  3-12,  1492: 
saw  the  last  Old  World  land  (in  the  Canary 
isles)  September  9-18  ;  observed  the  varia 
tion  of  the  needle  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory September  13-22;  was  deceived  by 
Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon's  claim  that  he  saw 
land  on  September  25-October  4  ;  was  707 
leagues  west  of  the  Canaries  on  October  i- 
10;  had  to  encounter  a  mutiny  of  the 
sailors  on  the  night  of  October  10-19  ^^^ 
first  saw  land  at  dawn  of  October  12-21. 

On  the  preceding  evening  he  had  seen  a 
light  which  he  judged  to  be  carried  by  some 
one  on  shore,  or  rising  and  falling  in  a  fish- 


erman's boat.  His  companions  on  deck, 
Pedro  Gutierrez  and  Rodrigo  Sanchez,  also 
saw  it,  but  it  was  at  two  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing that  the  signal  of  "  Land  in  sight  ^^  was 
given  from  the  Pinta.  The  first  man  to  see 
it  was  a  sailor  named  Rodrigo  de  Triana. 
After  two  days  on  the  island  Columbus 
started — October  13-23 — to  explore  the 
vicinity,  reached  the  next  island  on  the  16- 
25,  and  after  various  discoveries  landed  oh 
the  soil  of  Cuba,  October  28~November  6. 
December  6-15  Columbus  discovered  the 
present  Hayti;  January  4-13,  1493,  ^^ 
sailed  for  Spain,  leaving  a  small  garrison  at 
La  Navidad ;  February  15-24  he  saw  the 
first  Old  World  land,  and  after  many  mis- 
haps reached  Palos  once  more  March  15-24, 
having  been  absent  seven  months  and  twelve 
days.  He  left  Cadiz  on  his  second  voyage 
September  25-October  4,  1493.  ^^^  birth 
date  is  unknown)  but  he  died  at  Valladolid, 
in  Spain,  May  20-29,  1606,  being  about  sev- 
enty years  of  age. — Exchange, 


RELICS  AT  THE  FAIR. 


THE  objects  of  historical  value  and  inter- 
est which  will  be  shown  at  the  World's 
Fair  will  be  legion.^  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  collection  will  be  ten  times  as  numerous 
as  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  one  place  be- 
fore. The  Columbus  relics  alone  will  be 
very  great  in  number,  and  will  include  the 
majority  of  the  important  portable  reminders 
of  the  famous  explorer.  They  will  be 
brought  from  Spain,  Italy,  Rome,  the  West 
Indies,  and  other  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  earth.  Every  department,  almost,  of 
the  great  Exposition  will  have  its  relics  on 
view — old  records,  portraits,  machines, 
models,  inventions,  etc.,  each  having  his- 
torical interest,  or  marking  a  stage  of  pro- 
gress in  its  own  line.  Particularly  numer- 
ous will  be  these  historical  exhibits  from  the 
United  States.  Almost  every  State  will 
contribute  to  the  number  something  which 
will  b©  viewed  with  interest  because  of  its 
history  or  association.  One  of  the  best 
contributions  will  be  shown  by  Pennsylvania, 
the  collection  being  furnished  mainly  from 
Philadelphia,  under  the  auspices  of  a  com- 
mittee of  its  city  council.  Among  the  ob- 
jects in  this  collection  are  the  following: 
the  chair  occupied  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
when  writing  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence ;  the  table  on  which  it  was  signed  ; 
the  silver  inkstand  used  on  that  occasion : 
Thomas  Jefferson's  sword  j  chair  of  memor- 
ial  woods,    including  part   of    Columbus' 
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house  in  Spain;  bell  rung  at  Valley  Forge 
when  Washington  occupied  that  place  with 
his  army  ;  sofa  belonging  to  George  Wash- 
ington and  used  by  him  when  he  lived  in 
Philadelphia  ;  bench  made  from  pew  in  old 
Christ  church  occupied  by  Washington  and 
Lafayette ;  punch- bowl  used  by  General 
Washington  and  other  officers  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary army  ;  baby  clothes  made  by  Mrs. 
John  Adams  for  her  son,  John  Quincy 
Adams  J  ale  mug  that  belonged  to  John 
Paul  Jones  ;  Peale's  Portrait  of  Washington, 
the  first  ever  printed  ;  first  lightning-rod  in- 
vented by  Benjamin  Franklin  ;  electrical  ma- 
chine invented  by  Franklin  ;  original  model 
of  John  Fitch's  steamboat  which  ran  between 
Philadelphia  and  Burlington  from  1787  to 
1790 ;  unsigned  copy  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  \  fans  used  by  Franklin  at  the 
court  of  France  when  he  was  minister  there; 
cast  of  Washington's  face  taken  during  life 
from  original  mould  used  for  Houdon's 
statue;  clocks  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Wil- 
liam Penn  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  running 
and  keepin(;  good  time;  Gilbert  Stuart's 
portrait  of  Washington  ;  Thomas  Jefferson's 
thermometer;  lock  of  Jefferson's  hair; 
Pocahontas'  necklace;  surveying  instru- 
ment used  by  William  Penn  in  laying  out 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  famous 
Liberty  Bell. — Educational  Courant, 


HOME  READING  FOR  FARMERS. 


WINTER  DAIRY  SCHOOL. 


AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, held  recently,  two  matters  of  especial 
interest  and  importance  to  farmers  were 
acted  upon. 

It  was  decided  to  institute  a  Course  of 
Home  Reading  in  Agriculture,  essentially  on 
the  plan  of  the  Chautauqua  Reading  Circle. 
By  this  means  it  is  designed  to  bring  within 
easy  reach  of  every  farmer  in  the  State  the 
best  and  latest  printed  information  bearing 
upon  his  profession. 

The  College  volunteers  to  aid  in  the 
formation  of  local  reading  circles  or  clubs 
and  to  co-operate  with  farmers*  clubs, 
Granges,  Alliances,  and  any  other  farmers' 
organizations  or  any  individual,  and  outline 
a  course  of  reading  embracing  such  subjects 
as  soils,  soil  fertility,  fertilizers,  crop  pro- 
duction, stock  breeding,  stock  feeding, 
veterinary  science,  farm  drainage,  fruit  and 
vegetable  growing,  injurious  insects,  etc., 
all  treated  in  a  thoroughly  practical  manner. 


It  will  also  seek  to  help  the  club  or  indi- 
vidual to  a  better  understanding  of  the  sub- 
jects treated,  by  answering  as  far  as  possible 
by  mail  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
jects in  the  course. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  publishers, 
the  College  is  able  to  procure  for  the  read- 
ing circles  the  books  needed  at  the  wholesale 
price. 

The  course  is  open  to  all,  both  young 
and  old,  without  charge  except  the  actual 
cost  of  the  books,  and  this  need  not  exceed 
six  dollars  for  one  year. 

Arrangements  were  also  made  for  a  winter 
course  of  twelve  weeks  in  dairying,  both  for 
the  home  dairymen  and  creamery  men  or 
cheese  factory  men,  in  which  instruction  will 
be  given  in  such  subjects  as  the  breeding, 
feeding,  and  management  of  the  dairy  heid, 
its  diseases  and  their  treatment  and  dairy 
chemistry.  A  large  part  of  each  day,  how- 
ever, is  spent  by  the  student  in  the  creamery 
under  the  instruction  of  an  expert  butter 
and  cheese  maker,  in  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  practical  details  of  the 
work. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  course  with- 
out examination  and  free  of  charge.  The 
short  Course  in  Agriculture  and  the  regular 
College  course  are  to  be  continued  as  be- 
fore. Any  one  wishing  further  information 
should  send  to  the  Professor  of  Agriculture 
at  State  College,  Pa.,  for  circulars  giving 
full  particulars. 


MORAL  EDUCATION. 


THE  subject  of  moral  education  in  the 
public  schools  is  at  present  enlisting 
more  attention  from  teachers  and  the  edu- 
cational conventions  than  almost  any  other 
subject  that  comes  before  them  for  discuss- 
ion. Right  or  wrong,  it  is  held  by  very 
many  that,  whatever  is  to  be  said  of  the 
intellectual  training  given  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  school,  the  moral  training 
given,  the  influence  of  the  system  upon 
character,  is  inadequate.  How  shall  morab 
be  taught  in  the  schools?  How  shall  we 
give  the  young  people  stronger  and  better 
wills  and  higher  motives?  are  questions 
constantly  asked.  As  in  the  case  of  some 
other  questions  often  asked  nowadays  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools  and 
general  education,  no  little  confusion  and 
misapprehension  result  from  many  of  these 
discussions  of  morals  and  moral  training. 
Many  of  them  have  been  directly  connect- 
ed with  the  discussions  of  religious  teach- 
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ing  in  the  schools ;  and  many  advocates  of 
a  kiod  of  religious  teaching  in  the  schools, 
which  most  good  people  in  America  deem 
unwise,  are  rather  eager,  in  their  insistence 
upon    the  necessity  of    religious  teaching 
everywhere  and  always  in  order  to  good 
conduct,   to  paint  the  moral  condition  of 
the  schools  and  the  problem  of  moral  edu- 
cation, vastly    darker  than    there   is    any 
ground  for.     The  moral  condition  of  the 
public  schools,  so  far  as  their  own  regime 
goes,  is  almost  invariably  better  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  public  schools  in 
America.     There  was  probably  never  before 
so  fine  a  body  of  men  and  women  engaged 
in  the  work  of  school-teaching  in  America 
as   to- day.     There  is  no  class  in  the  com- 
munity whose  aims  are  higher,  whose  devo- 
tion is  greater,  or  whose  moral  influence  is 
more  extensive  or  salutary ;  and  what  the 
teacher  is,  the  school  is.     The  great  factor 
in  the  moral  life  and  culture  of  the  school, 
whatever    books    are    conned    there,   will 
always  be  the  high-minded  teacher.     Keep 
the  high-minded  teacher  in  the  school,  in- 
spire the  teacher  with  a  proper  sense  of  his 
vocation,  and  moral  education  will  radiate 
from  that  teacher,  whether  the  subject  before 
the  class  be  the  Ten  Commandments  or  the 
rule  of  three.     Let  this  also  be  never  for- 
gotten :  that  far  more  moralizing  than  any 
particular  study  of  morals  in  the  school  is 
the  life  and  regimen  of  the  school  itself. 
This,  if  the  life  and  regimen  be  worthy  at 
all,  is  what — day  in  and  day  out,  year  in 
and  year  out — is  training  the  child  to  habits 
of  punctuality,  obedience,  order,  neatness, 
attention,  industry,  truthfulnes,  respect  for 
others,    and    application   of  merit,   as  no 
amount  of  definitions  of  obedience,  atten- 
tion and  the  rest,  or  of  study  of  such  defi- 
nitions, could  ever  do.     And  this,  we  take 
it,  is  what  is  desired,  when  we  talk  of  moral 
education  in  the  schools — such  education 
as   shall    make  obedient,   industrious  and 
truthful  boys  and  girls,  who  can  tell   us 
cleverly  and  accurately  what  truth  is,  and 
what   industry  is,  and  what  obedience  is. 
We  are  of  those  who  distrust  the  good  of 
very   much  direct  moral  teaching  in  the 
schools — very  much   analytical  study,   we 
mean,  on  the  part  of  the  young  folks  of  the 
sabject  of  duty  and  duties;     We  would  not 
say  absolutely  that  moral  science,  well  pre- 
sented, has  no  place  in  the  school,  in  the 
high  school  at  any  rate;  but  we  do  believe, 
grenerally  speaking,  that  it  is  a  study  of  very 
questionable    advantage    there.     We    hear 
much  said  nowadays,  sometimes  too  much, 
about  making  education  concrete.     If  there  | 


be  any  place  where  education  should  be 
concrete,  it  is  in  what  concerns  the  moral 
education  of  boys  and  girls.  What  is 
wanted  here  is  inspiration,  something  that 
shall  kindle  the  sense  of  duty,  something 
that  shall  give  aim  and  impulse  to  the 
larger  and  better  life,  something  that  shall 
give  the  public  and  generous  spirit  instead 
of  the  selfish  and  private  spirit. — New  Eng- 
land Magazine, 


A  REASONABLE  SERVICE. 


TEACHERS  are  employees  of  the  State, 
employed  for  the  public  good  at  a  stated 
salary.  In  return  for  this  salary  they  are 
expected  to  perform  a  "reasonable  service." 
Let  us  analyze  this  service.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  be  in  the  school  room  about  six 
hours  each  school  day;  they  are  expected  to 
possess  certain  intellectual  qualifications  fit- 
ting them  to  instruct  in  certain  required 
studies.  The  amount  of  instruction  is  de- 
termined often  only  by  the  character  of  the 
examination  questions  supplied  by  the  Super- 
intendents. The  Superintendent  is  also  an 
employee  at  a  stated  salary,  who  is  expected 
to  give  to  the  community  ''reasonable  ser- 
vice." What  does  this  mean  ?  The* 'rules" 
usually  say,  "  to  have  general  oversight  of 
the  school  work,  visit  the  various  rooms, 
hold  teachers'  meetings,  to  conduct  all  ex- 
aminations or  direct  them,  make  reports  to 
the  Board  of  Education  at  stated  times,  at- 
tend to  all  important  details  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  the  school." 

Is  this  all?  Are  these  the  only  duties  de- 
volving upon  teacher  or  superintendent? 
Nol  a  thousand  times  no!  The  man  or 
woman  who  would  say  "yes"  should  leave 
the  work  at  once.  What  is  it  to  teach? 
To  have  boys  and  girls  sit,  not  merely  under 
our  conscious  instruction,  but  to  have  them 
under  our  unconscious  influence ?  The  State 
supports  the  school  as  a  measure  of  econ- 
omy, as  preventive  of  immorality,  as  a  place 
for  training  good  and  upright  citizens  of  a 
republic.  It  can  make  specific  requirements 
only  for  the  "letter  of  the  law,"  but 
teachers  must  deliver  their  work  according 
to  the  "spirit  of  the  law."  Books  of 
"methods,"  clap-trap  school  journals,  and 
institute  quacks,  will  help  to  the  former  de- 
livery, but  he  or  she  who  wishes  to  be 
measured  by  the  "spirit  of  the  law"  must 
be  above  these  material  agencies. 

The  true  teacher  must  be  a  lover  of  learn- 
ing and  righteousness — must  be  learned  and 
righteous.     The  interests  of  such  a  teacher 
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must  be  in  and  of  that  which  is  elevating 
aud  ennobling.  Such  an  one  must  be  actu- 
ated by  a  lofty  and  intense  purpose.  When 
a  recitation  is  called,  the  teacher  must  be 
eager  for  the  opportunity  of  fixing  the  point 
of  the  lesson  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  class.  The  teacher  cannot  be  a  mere 
''  hearer  of  recitations,*'  he  must  be  a  leader 
and  an  inspiration  to  the  class. 

The  superintendent  must  have  a  definite 
purp)ose  in  view  all  the  time.  His  plans 
must  look  to  certain  results.  He  must  plan 
his  campaign  as  would  a  general  of  an  army. 
He  must  have  a  purpose  for  every  teachers' 
meeting,  for  every  visit,  for  every  board 
meeting,  and  for  his  every  act.  The  teacher 
must  be  tremendously  in  earnest.  This  earn- 
estness must  be  impressed  upon  all  the  peo- 
ple. It  must  be  shown  in  the  daily  life;  it 
must  take  form  in  the  life  of  the  children; 
it  Hiust  establish  and  foster  the  spirit  of 
learning;  it  must  bring  in  the  boys  and  girls 
from  the  streets  and  farms;  it  must  send 
boys  and  girls  to  college ;  it  must  send  the 
teachers  themselves  to  college  or  normal 
school ;  it  must  lead'  them  also  to  read  and 
study  the  best  professional  literature;  they 
must  know  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Mann,  and 
others ;  it  must  build  up  a  library  in  every 
school ;  it  must  create  and  foster  a  taste  for 
the  best  in  literature  and  art;  and  finally  it 
must  stand  for  all  that  is  elevating,  noble, 
and  inspiring  in  human  life — '*  which  is  your 
reasonable  service." — N.  E,  Journal  oj 
Education. 


THE  OBSERVING  FACULTY. 


"  HAVING  EYES  TCSEE  AND  SEEING  NOT. 
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EDUCATION  is  not  all  a  thing  of  text- 
books. In  its  best  estate  it  is  much 
wider  than  that,  and  draws  upon  teachers 
more  than  it  does  upon  books.  Manual 
training  schools  are  tardy  illustrations  of 
that  fact. 

The  senses  are  the  antennae  of  the  soul. 
Without  them  it  would  be  a  nonentity  as 
regards  its  earthly  environment.  As  an 
agent  of  the  mind  the  eye  is  pre-eminent 
in  its  pilotage  to  external  nature ;  and  the 
guidance  and  training  of  the  perceptive 
faculties  is  one  of  the  foremost  privileges  on 
the  part  of  an  enlightened  instructor,  al- 
though it  is  only. an  incident  in  ordinary 
common  school  work.  That  teacher  is 
doubly  a  blessing  in  any  community — es- 
pecially in  the  rural  districts,  wheie  the 
field   of    observation    is   wider    and   more 


varied — who  can  with  intelligent  tact  and 
skill  relieve  the  tedium  of  imprisoned  desk- 
work,  interesting  her  pupils  by  drawing 
attention  to  the  wonders  of  nature  which 
lie  in  varied  profusion  on  every  hand.  Pat 
an  Agassiz  in  charge  of  the  school,  and  he 
will  kindle  his  pupils  into  enthusiasm  by  the 
use  of  a  grasshopper  or  a  grub,  a  bud  or  a 
blossom,  and  put  their  minds  into  a  state  of 
wide-awake  receptivity  and  appreciation  of 
school  privileges  that  would  make  school 
children  glad-hearted  and  happy,  and  as 
anxious  to  get  to  school  in  the  morning  as 
they  are  now  to  get  out  of  school  in  the 
evening.  All  this  through  a  simple  exercise 
of  the  observing  faculty,  directed  to  the 
character,  uses  and  functions  of  things  ap- 
parently  unimportant  that  generally  fail  to 
attract  any  particular  attention. 

In  the  matter  of  measurements  and  dis- 
tances, for  instance,  how  many  pupils,  or 
even  teachers,  can  give  with  approximate 
accuracy  the  dimensions  of  the  school-room 
which  they  occupy,  the  height  of  the  ceil- 
ing, or  height  and  width  of  the  doors  and 
windows,  or  the  roof  and  bell- tower,  or  the 
width  of  the  road  on  which  the  school- 
house  is  located,  their  attention  not  having 
been  directed  to  such  details,  and  yet  the 
time  may  come  in  their  life's  experiences, 
when  such  a  training  of  the  eye  might  be 
very  useful  and  perhaps  important.  To  be 
a  close  and  accurate  observer  of  everything 
that  comes  in  the  range  of  vision  is  a  very 
great  accomplishment  indeed,  and  yet  many 
persons  seem  to  have  very  little  of  that 
capacity,  simply  because  it  has  not  been 
properly  directed  and  trained.  It  generally 
runs  in  narrow  grooves  and  is  limited  to 
specialties  where  the  mind. through  the  eye 
takes  in  some  things  and  takes  no  note  of 
many  other  things  that  are  equally  within 
the  orbit  of  vision.  A  babe  in  arms  is  one 
of  the  keenest  physiognomists  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  is  attracted  or  repelled  by  its 
scrutiny  with  a  decisiveness  that  adnaits  of 
no  appeal  from  its  own  conclusions.  With 
in  certain  limits,  children  are  the  closest  ob- 
servers to  be  found  anywhere.  A  new 
school-marm  stepping  upon  her  platform  for 
the  first  time  finds  the  eyes  of  every  little 
girl  in  the  school- room  fastened  upon  her 
with  a  searching  scrutiny  that  takes  cogni- 
zance of  the  minutest  detail  of  her  features 
and  costume,  and  if  there  be  anything  they 
can  imitate  in  her  dress  or  the  dressing  of 
her  hair,  they  will  be  likely  to  reproduce  it 
before  the  week  is  out,  if  they  can ;  and  if 
it  be  a  stalwart  young  schoolmaster,  the 
boys  will  decide  very  soon  from  the  first  in- 
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spection  whether  they  like  or  don't  like 
him,  and  how  far  they  think  they  can  be 
independent  of  his  authority. 

Out  in  real  life  the  special  training  of  the 
faculty  of  observation  is  illustrated  in  a 
thousand  ways.  If  you  meet  a  tailor  on  the 
street  he  takes  in  your  costume  from  head 
to  foot,  the  cut  of  your  garments  and  quality 
of  the  material,  with  a  glance  of  the  eye. 
The  hatter  in  the  same  way  takes  in  the 
covering  on  your  head,  and  the  shoemaker 
your  footgear,  and  knows  all  about  them  on 
the  instant ;  but  neither  of  the  three  may  see 
anything  else.  The  physician  as  he  passes 
you  may  read  accurately  the  condition  of 
your  health,  the  stamina  and  tendencies 
of  your  constitution,  and  your  probable 
chances  for  long  life  or  otherwise,  but  he 
will  probably  not  notice  or  give  a  thought 
to  what  the  others  have  scrutinized.  The 
dentist  looks  at  you  as  he  passes,  and  knows 
with  your  mouth  shut  whether  your  teeth 
are  natural  or  artificial.  If  two  well  dressed 
ladies  meet  and  pass  at  a  street  crossing, 
though  they  be  moving  rapidly,  each  may 
note  in  passing,  with  the  accuracy  and 
minuteness  of  a  Kodak  camera,  every  item 
of  the  other's  costume,  both  make  up  and 
materials,  from  head  to  foot,  whilst  a  mascu- 
line observer  would  notice  only  the  general 
effect,  and  would  be  dumfounded  and  be- 
wildered if  asked  to  explain  what  she  had 
on,  for  he  wouldn't  know,  although  it  was 
all  plainly  before  his  eyes.  If  an  undertaker 
meet  a  blooming  young  lady  his  thought 
may  be,  ''  What  a  handsome  corpse  she 
would  make !"  or  if  of  the  opposite  sex,  with 
the  faintest  hint  of  a  cough,  *' Ah,  he  will 
be  in  my  hands  before  long;"  but  let  her 
lover  meet  that  same  young  lady  an  instant 
afterwards,  and  he  sees  only  a  glorified  face 
and  form  that  remind  him  of  angels  and  the 
heaven  of  a  prospective  home.     He  sees 

Grace  in  her  steps.  Heaven  in  her  eye, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love. 

and  he  passes  on  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with 
the  undertaker's  idea  of  "business." 

The  child  or  the  untutored  savage  look- 
ing skyward  on  a  cloudless  night  sees  only 
•*patines  of  bright  gold,"  whilst  the  en- 
lightened astronomer  sees  such  revelations 
of  the  character  and  immensity  of  the  ma- 
terial universe  and  the  mathematical  accu- 
racy of  the  physical  laws  which  govern  it, 
that  they  stagger  the  mind  to  comprehend 
and  oppress  him  with  a  sense  of  the  insig- 
nificance of  our  little  earth  and  the  inability 
of  roan  to  comprehend  God  in  Nature.  The 
wild  Arab  of  the  desert,  and  the  red  Indian 


of  the  Rockies,  have  so  trained  the  perceptive 
faculties  through  the  necessities  of  their 
mode  of  life  as  to  be  able  to  follow  trails 
day  after  day,  and  to  determine  the  charac- 
ter and  objects  of  the  party  they  are  pur- 
suing by  signs  so  minute  that  civilized  men 
would  not  notice  them,  and  could  not  read 
them  if  they  did.  Amongst  passengers 
looking  out  of  the  windows  of  a  flying  ex- 
press train  over  an  undulating  and  extensive 
prospect,  the  geologist  would  only  see  the 
stratification  of  the  rocks  and  the  nature  of 
the  formation  when  revealed  in  deep  cuts  or 
by  neighboring  cliffs.  The  botanist  would 
see  only  fiowers  and  foliage  and  whatever 
other  plant  life  might  be  brought  into  view. 
The  farmer  would  look  at  the  crops  and  the 
soil  and  estimate  its  utilitarian  value.  The 
landscape  painter  would  see  only  perspective 
form  and  color,  the  glory  and  the  beauty  of 
field  and  forest,  mountain  and  ravine,  bask- 
ing in  the  sunshine  or  resting  in  shadow 
with  fleecy  cloud  above,  and  strive  to  im- 
press them  upon  memory  to  reproduce  them 
upon  canvas.  The  civil  engineer,  from 
force  of  habit,  would  note  all  the  grades 
and  see  on  the  instant  where  curves,  deep 
cuts  or  embankments  should  be  located,  and 
involuntarily  make  a  mental  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  construction;  and  in  describing  the 
scenery  through  which  they  had  passed  no 
two  of  them  would  tell  the 'same  story  or 
give  the  same  description — because  they  saw 
only  from  their  own  standpoint. 

These  random  hints  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.  Our  readers  can  do  it  for 
themselves,  for  there  is  no  lack  of  illustra- 
tions from  what  is  daily  going  on  all  around 
them.  The  great  importance  of  training 
school  children  to  observe  closely  and  re- 
port accurately  what  they  see  or  hear  in  the 
daily  transactions  of  life,  whether  in  the 
school  room,  the  playground,  the  highway, 
or  the  home,  so  that  when  they  reach  years 
of  maturity  they  shall  be  careful  and  reliable 
observers  of  what  is  taking  place  in  the  daily 
transactions  of  life,  is  pointedly  illustrated 
in  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  courts 
of  law,  where  it  is  not  uncommon  for  even 
a  good  cause  to  be  prejudiced  or  ship- 
wrecked by  the  inability  of  well-meaning 
but  incompetent  witnesses  to  explain  to  the 
court  and  jury  events  as  they  actually  oc- 
curred, or  repeat  conversations  exactly  as 
they  took  place.  An  illiterate  witness  en- 
deavoring to  repeat  what  was  said  will  often 
get  a  wrong  idea  of  it,  or,  if  he  attempis  to 
reproduce  it,  it  will  be  a  paraphrase  in  his 
own  homely  language  that  will  in  efl*ect 
make  it  something  materially  different  from 
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what  it  actually  was,  and  thus  make  out  a 
different  case  from  the  real  one.  Some- 
times estimated  distances  and  dimensions 
may  be  involved  in  the  examination,  and 
when  a  witness  who  has  always  been  a  care- 
less observer  in  such  things  is  subjected  to 
cross  examination,  his  statements  often  prove 
to  be  mere  guess-work  and  practically 
worthless. 

Here  is  a  field  and  a  function  for  the 
common  school  that  has  a  real,  practical 
value^  and  the  more  attention  that  can  be 
paid,  even  though  it  be  incidental,  to  culti- 
vate the  power  of  observation  in  school 
children,  and  get  them  to  accurately  de- 
scribe what  they  have  seen  or  report  what 
they  have  heard,  would  be  of  great  value  to 
them  in  after  life,  of  value  to  themselves 
and  to  the  community  in  which  their  mature 
years  may  be  spent. 


SCHOOL  DECORATION. 


HAVE  you  tried  it?  If  you  have,  you 
have  found  it  too  fascinating  to  be 
neglected.  If  you  have  not,  you  have 
missed  much  of  the  pleasure  which  is  your 
right,  and  you  should  lose  no  time  in  reach- 
ing for  it. 

You  say,  /*  But  my  school  room  is  so 
dingy  and  awkwardly  built,  just  four  of  the 
barest  of  walls,  and  the  plainest  of  window 
and  door  frames,  painted  in  the  dullest  of 
greys.  I  can  not  afford  to  decorate,  and 
there  is  no  use  attempting  it." 

Isn't  there?  Your  windows  have  sills, 
haven't  they?  And  these  would  hold  a 
half  dozen  flower  jars.  And  surely  there 
are  plants  kept  in  the  homes  of  your  pupils. 
Get  as  many  as  you  can,  to  bring  plants  or 
slips  which  you  can  plant  in  empty  fruit 
cans.  Cover  these  if  you  like,  but  the 
bright  tin  cans  do  not  look  amiss. 

Then  go  yourself  to  a  florist's  and  spend 
one  or  two  dollars,  carefully,  and  if  they  do 
not  yield  you  a  hundred  per  cent,  of  inter- 
est (there  is  a  pun  there)  before  the  end  of 
October — why,  don't  try  again.  A  few 
ivies  climbing  over  your  windows,  with 
some  flowering  plants  below,  will  change 
their  appearance  considerably. 

Your  plants  will  make  themselves  useful, 
too,  in  other  ways.  In  Object  and  Lan- 
guage lessons,  and  in  Composition,  to  say 
nothing  of  Botany,  they  will  help  you  ;  they 
will  make  more  interests  in  common  be- 
tween you  and  your  pupils,  and  will  keep 
your  faces  and  theirs  brighter,  and  your 
hearts  too. 


As  you  talk  and  write  of  them,  you  will 
mention  other  plants  and  flowers  with 
which  your  pupils  are  not  acquainted,  and 
will  find  it  necessary  to  bring  pictures  of 
them.  These  you  may  tack  upon  the  walls 
for  all  to  examine.  If  very  pretty  you  may 
frame  them. 

Then  you  will  get  some  pretty  calendars, 
and  you  or  your  pupils  will  find  suggested 
to  you  other  cheerful  pictures  which  you 
may  frame  with  evergreen  boughs  or  gay 
leaves,  which  you  will  all  go  out  together  to 
obtain.  At  the  same  time  you  may  collect 
pretty  grasses,  make  bouquets  or  sheaves  of 
them  and  tie  with  bright-colored  ribbons, 
and  hang  them  in  the  corners. — Educct" 
tional  ^ournaL 


THE  CHOLERA. 


AN  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION  IS  WORTH  A  POUND 

OF  CURE. 


THE  State  Board  of  Health  has  issued  a 
circular  containing  the  following  precau- 
tions against  cholera,  cholera  infantum, 
cholera  morbus,  summer  diarrhoea  and  dys- 
entery : 

PREVENTIVE   PRECAUTIONS. 

Filth  is  the  home,  nest  and  breeding  place 
of  cholera.  The  removal  of  filth  before- 
hand is  of  infinitely  more  use  than  its  at- 
tempted disinfection  after  the  epidemic  has 
begun.     To  this  end  it  is  essential : 

1.  To  examine  the  condition  of  all  public 
water  supplies,  and,  if  pollution  is  discovered, 
to  cut  off  its  source. 

2.  To  examine  the  surroundings  of  all 
private  wells  with  reference  to  the  existence 
of  causes  of  pollution. 

3.  To  remove  all  house  refuse,  offal  and 
garbage  from  the  neighborhood  of  habita- 
tions, and  either  bury  or  bum  it. 

4.  To  use  copperas,  dry  or  in  solution 
(a  pound  to  the  gallon  of  water),  in  all  places 
which  are  in  the  least  offensive. 

5.  To  examine  thoroughly  all  house 
plumbing  and  drainage,  and  remedy  defects. 

6.  To  thoroughly  and  frequently  cleanse 
all  cellars,  outhouses,  stables  and  pig-sties, 
using  whitewash  freely. 

7.  To  drain  all  wet  places  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  dwellings;  and  to  drain, 
ventilate  and,  if  necessary,  cement  damp 
cellars. 

The  organization  of  local  boards  of  health 
in  every  city  and  borough  in  the  Common- 
wealth is  of  importance  to  aid  in  carrying 
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out  these  suggestions,  and  local  boards  al- 
ready in  existence  should  act  with  energy 
and  despatch  on  the  first  note  of  warning. 
Should  our  quarantine  authorities,  national 
and  municipal,  be  successful  in  their  eflforts 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  this  disease, 
it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  no 
pains  taken,  no  labor  expended,  no  expense 
incurred,  in  improving  the  sanitary  condition 
of  our  towns  and  our  homes,  will  have  been 
wasted.  These  measures  must  inevitably 
result  in  diminishing  the  prevalence  of 
other  diseases  which  we  have  always  with 
us,  and  which,  in  the  long  run,  therefore, 
carry  off  more  victims  than  cholera  in  its 
comparatively  short,  though  terrible,  stay. 
Should  it  make  its  appearance  after  we  have 
thus  put  our  habitations  and  surroundings 
into  the  complete  state  of  preparation  above 
recommended,  we  may  view  it  with  compar- 
ative indifference.  It  will  not  be  wise,  how- 
ever, in  its  presence  to  neglect  certain 

PROTECTIVE   PRECAUTIONS. 

The  cholera  poison,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
taken  into  the  system  through  the  mouth — 
that  is,  in  food  or  drink.  Simply  being 
near  a  cholera  patient  cannot  give  you  the 
disease.  Therefore  have  no  fear  of  visiting 
a  cholera-infected  house  on  an  errand  of  ne- 
cessity or  of  mercy,  or  even  of  nursing  a 
cholera-stricken  relative  or  friend.  Still 
farther,  there  is  ground  for  believing  that 
the  natural  juices  of  a  healthy  stomach  will 
destroy  the  vitality  of  this  poison.  In 
Europe,  during  the  last  epidemic,  the  great- 
est number  of  new  cases  were  usually  re- 
ported on  Monday  mornings,  Sunday  being 
the  day  for  dissipation  among  the  working 
classes,  and  thus  leaving  them  with  disor- 
dered stomachs,  incapable  of  destroying  the 
activity  of  the  virus  before  it  reached  the 
bowels,  where  alone  it  has  the  power  of  do- 
ing injury. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  preserve  a  vigorous  digestion  by  observing 
a  few  simple 

PERSONAL  PRECAUTIONS. 

I .  Avoid  all  excesses  in  food  or  drink,  and 
especially  in  alcoholic  drinks.  2.  Take  your 
meals  at  regular  intervals,  and  do  not  go 
into  an  infected  house  on  an  empty  stomach. 
3.  Avoid  all  intense  excitement,  violent  ex- 
ercise, colds  from  undue  exposure,  and  the 
immoderate  use  of  ice  water.  4.  Do  not  re- 
strict the  range  of  your  diet  suddenly  or  ex- 
ceedingly. 5.  Keep  the  skin  in  active  con- 
dition by  frequently  bathing  of  the  whole 
body  with  tepid  water,  and  never  eat  with- 
out first  washing  the  hands  carefully.     Chol- 


era rarely  attacks  those  who  lead  healthy, 
cleanly  lives.  Its  victims  are  usually  found 
among  the  dissipated,  the  careless  and  the 
dirty. 

While  thus  placing  the  body  in  a  thor- 
oughly defensive  condition,  do  not  overlook 
the  importance  of 

PRECAUTIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  FOOD. 

I.  Look  upon  unripe  or  over  ripe  fruit  or 
vegetables  as  so  much  poison,  and  do  not 
allow  your  children  to  have  pennies  to  buy 
the  half- decayed  fruit  offered  for  sale  on  the 
street  stands.  2.  It  has  been  abundantly 
proven  that  heat  destroys  the  potency  of  the 
cholera  poison.  Therefore,  use  no  water 
for  drinking,  or  for  washing,  cooking  and 
table  utensils,  which  has  not  been  thoroughly 
boiled.  You  will  also  err  on  the  side  of 
safety  if  you  eat  no  uncooked  fruit  or  vege- 
tables. 3.  Milk  is  especially  liable  to  con- 
vey infection,  and  should,  therefore,  always 
be  boiled.  4.  If  you  use  a  filter,  see  that 
your  water-cooler  is  rinsed  carefully  every 
day,  and  that  the  filtering  material  is  fre- 
quently washed  or  changed.  5.  As  sul- 
phuric acid  has  been  proven  to  possess  the 
power  of  destroying  the  infectious  material 
of  cholera,  if  there  is  the  slightest  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  water  is  polluted,  use  the 
additional  precaution  of  adding  a  table- 
spoonful  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  every 
gallon  of  drinking  water.  This  quantity 
will  not  render  the  water  unpalatable.  A 
little  sugar  may  be  added,  however,  if  the 
acid  is  distasteful.  In  case  of  diarrhoea 
coming  on,  this  acid  mixture  may  be  taken 
of  six  times  the  above  strength,  and  fre- 
quently repeated  in  small  doses  until  a  phy- 
sician can  be  summoned,  which  should  al- 
ways be  done  immediately,  the  patient 
meanwhile  remaining  on  his  back. 

Should  a  member  of  your  family  be  at- 
tacked with  the  disease,  keep  the  patient  in 
the  house,  as  removal  might  be  fatal,  and 
send  away  the  well  members  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable.    Use  the  following 

PRECAUTIONS   IN  THE  SICK  ROOM. 

The  infection  resides  in  the  discharges  of 
the  patient,  whether  from  the  stomach  or 
the  bowels,  but  especially  from  the  latter, 
possibly  from  the  bladder;  therefore,  i.  All 
such  discharges  should  be  received  in  a  ves- 
sel containing  about  a  pint  of  disinfecting 
solution,  thoroughly  mixed,  and  allowed  to 
stand  fifteen  minutes,  if  possible,  before 
emptying.  If  in  the  country,  they  should 
then  be  buried  at  least  eight  inches  under 
ground,  and  remote  from  any  well  or  run- 
ning   stream.      Any    clothing,     bedding. 
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towels,  napkins,  or  ban  kerchiefs  soiled  by  a 
patient  should  at  once  be  immersed  in  a 
strong  disinfecting  solution,  allowed  to  re- 
main four  hours,  and  then  boiled  or  ex- 
posed to  dry  heat  for  four  hours  (230°  Fahr.). 

3.  After  the  recovery  or  death  of  the  patient, 
as  much  of  such  clothing  as  can  be  dispensed 
with  should  be  burned.  All  utensils  used 
by  the  patient  should  be  placed  at  once  in  a 
disinfecting  solution  before  being  washed. 

4.  During  convalescence  all  the  discharges 
of  the  patient  must  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
fresh  cholera  discharges.  5.  The  dead 
should  be  enveloped  in  a  sheet  saturated 
with  a  disinfecting  solution  without  previous 
washing  of  the  body,  and  at  once  placed  in 
a  coffin.  Burial  should  be  immediate  and 
private. 

The  authorities  in  New  York  harbor  have 
cremated  the  bodies  of  the  cholera  victims, 
fire  insuring  the  destruction  of  the  cholera 
germs,  which  burial  does  not.  The  fol- 
lowing article  may  be  of  interest  and  value 
to  many  readers : 

THE   IMPENDING  PESTILBNCB. 

In  The  Indetendent  oi  July  21st,  there  is 
an  interesting  article  on  the  cholera,  from  an 
''Anglo"  Indian  chaplain  who  has  passed 
through  five  cholera  epidemics  in  India.  I 
have  passed  through  the  same  number  in 
Turkey,  and  in  closer  hand-to-hand  contact 
with  it.  On  some  points  my  experiences 
were  so  different  from  his  that,  considering 
it  n  ay  become  a  practical  question  to  us  all, 
I  will  state  them. 

1.  I  never  succeeded  well  with  camphor 
alone,  which  he  so  strongly  recommends. 
I  tried  it  repeatedly  in  various  ways.  It 
was  not  sufficiently  efficacious  to  meet  a  foe 
so  powerful.  The  cholera  in  India  may 
have  been  of  a  milder  type. 

2.  The  writer  says  the  antecedent  diar- 
rhoea is  not  the  cholera.  It  is  the  cholera, 
just  as  much  as  the  first  fall  of  rain  is  a  part 
of  the  approaching  torrential  shower.  It  is 
not  yet  the  rice  water  discharge,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  exhausting  attack ;  but  let  it 
alone  for  a  few  hours,  it  may  be  a  whole 
day,  and  you  will  find  how  suddenly  it  will 
change  and  your  strength  is  gone.  A  few 
hours  more,  if  nothing  is  done,  a  strange 
indifference  to  life  and  death  ensues,  and 
you  will  die  as  though  it  were  a  common 
every- day  occurrence. 

To  consider  this  antecedent,  painless  and 
slight  looseness  as  anything  less  than  the 
avant  courier  of  the  cholera  is  to  lose  most 
precious  time.  Just  then  you  may  check  it 
with  most  infallible  certainty,  and  thus  save 


yourself  from  a  dangerous  attack.  If  cam- 
phor is  used  at  all  with  advantage  it  is  in 
this  state;  but  the  surest  remedy  is  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  laudanum,  tincture  of 
rhubarb,  and  spirits  of  camphor— twenty- 
five  or  thirty  drops  on  a  lump  of  sugar.  If 
diarrhcea  supervenes,  repeat  the  dose,  with 
five  drops  additional.  That  has  been  tried 
in  many  hundreds,  I  may  say,  many  thous- 
ands of  cases  with  perfect  success. 

Cholera  makes  its  attacks  in  various  forms. 
It  sometimes  strikes  suddenly  with  cramps 
and  vomiting.  An  experienced  English 
physician  from  India,  who  has  treated  the 
cholera  in  every  form,  recommended  the 
following  for  such  cases.  In  the  great 
cholera  invasion  of  1865  it  was  found  mar- 
velously  successful :  Equal  parts  by  measure 
of  laudanum^  tincture  capsicum^  tincture 
ginger^  tincture  cardatnon  seeds ;  thirty  or 
forty  drops  in  a  tittle  water ^  say  two  table- 
spoonfuls.  It  is  intensely  burning,  but  will 
stop  vomiting  and  cramps  like  magic.  Pre- 
pare two  doses.  If  the  first  is  thrown  off, 
give  the  second  as  soon  as  the  spasm  ceases. 
It  will  never  fail. 

Your  correspondent  says  that  cholera  is 
never  cured.  That  depends  entirely  upon 
what  state  of  the  disease  he  refers  to.  A 
patient  in  the  state  of  collapse,  pulse  not 
apparent,  tongue  cold,  features  drawn  in, 
indifference  great,  although  intelligence  is 
not  touched,  is  in  a  most  alarming  state  and 
will  probably  die ;  but  he  is  not  hopeless  by 
any  means.  You  have  a  battle  to  fight,  and 
must  strip  yourself  to  it.  If  after  an 
hour's  use  of  all  the  known  means  you 
have  gained  nothing,  you  will  have  to 
give  it  up,  or  give  yourself  up.  An  hour's 
work  over  a  cholera  patient  is  the  most  ex- 
hausting labor  a  man  can  perform ;  but  I 
have  seen  many  such  recover.  Men  are  liv- 
ing now  who  were  in  such  a  state  twenty- 
seven  years  ago.  Never  give  up  while  there 
is  life^  unless  you  perceive  that  sickening 
death-odor  that  tells  you  all  is  lost.  Then 
retire,  wash  up,  change  your  clothes,  take  a 
tonic,  and  take  a  nap.  You  will  suffer  no 
injury,  and  you  may  go  at  it  again. 

Don't  handle  the  clothes  from  the  sick 
and  dying.  Immerse  them  in  boiling  water; 
don't  wring  them  with  the  hands;  hang 
them  in  the  open  air  a  day  or  two,  and  after 
that  they  never  affect  those  who  wash  them. 

May  God  preserve  us  from  all  necessity 
of  such  precaution  ! — Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin. 


And  if  we  will  our  Guide  obey, 
The  dreariest  path,  the  darkest  way. 
Shall  issue  into  brightest  day. 
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Ye  may  be  aye  stickln'  in  a  tree,  Jock  ;  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin'."      Scotch  Farmer, 


COLUMBUS  DAY  PROCLAMATION. 


In  the  Name  and  by  Authority  of  the  Com- 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  In  accordance  with  the  Joint  Re- 
solution of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  proclamation, 
has  appointed  Friday,  October  the  21st,  1892, 
the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus,  as  a  general  holiday 
for  the  peopfe  of  the  United  States. 

And  whereas.  The  President  has  recom- 
mended that  the  people,  on  that  day,  as  far  as 
possible,  cease  from  toil,  and  devote  themselves 
to  such  exercises  as  may  best  express  honor  to 
the  Discoverer,  and  their  appreciation  of  the 
great  achievements  of  the  four  completed  cen- 
turies of  American  life. 

And  whereas,  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  a  special  interest  in  this  anniver- 
sary by  reason  of  the  magnificent  progress  made 
by  the  people  of  the  State  during  the  centuries 
since  the  discovery. 

Now  therefore,  I,  Robert  E.  Pattison,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  do  recommend 
Friday,  the  21st  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety- two,  as  a  general  holiday.  On  that  day, 
in  the  school  house,  in  the  church  and  other 
places  of  assembly  of  the  people,  let  there  be 
appropriate  services,  teaching  loyalty  to  our 
country,  and  gratitude  for  the  Divine  benedic- 
tion which  has  so  abundantly  blessed  our 
people. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State,  at  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  this  third  day 
of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two,  and 
of  the  Commonwealth  the  one  hundred  and 
seventeenth. 

(Signed,)    Robt.  E.  Pattison. 
By  the  Governor: 

Wm.  F.  Harrity, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 


OUR   FALL  arbor   DAY. 


To    School   Directors,    Superintendents,    and 
Teachers  of  Public  Schools  : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  have  recom- 


mended the  celebration,  in  a  fitting  manner,  of 
Friday,  October  21st,  of  this  year,  the  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Appropriate  exercises  by  the  schools  should 
be  made  a  prominent  feature  of  this  celebration. 

This  will  not,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a 
legal  school  holiday.  The  schools  should  open 
as  usual.  They  may  afterward  unite  in  any  of 
or  all  the  exercises  of  the  day.  In  addition  to 
the  exercises  by  the  pupils,  addresses  by  prom- 
inent citizens  and  choral  and  orchestral  music 
will  be  appropriate. 

A  uniform  programme  has  been  announced 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Educational  Association.  It  contains  a  song, 
set  to  a  weil- known  tune,  an  address  to  be  de- 
claimed and  an  ode  to  be  recited,  all  prepared 
especially  for  the  Celebration,  by  some  of  the 
best  of  American  writers.  This  programme  in 
a  complete  form  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants 
who  address  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  Francis  Bellamy,  of  The  Youth's 
Companion,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished throughout  the  country. 

tree  planting. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  day  should  be  the 
planting  of  Columbus  trees.  Hardy,  long- 
lived  trees  are  the  most  desirable.  Where  it  is 
possible,  let  groves  stand  as  memorials  of  the 
four  hundredth  Columbian  Anniversary.  No 
Fall  Arbor  Day  has  compared  in  interest  with 
this.  Let  it  be  fully  improved.  The  schools  of 
Pittsburgh  have  already  arranged  to  plant  upon 
a  veiy  extensive  scale. 

OTHER  EXERCISES. 

It  is  hoped  that  where  there  is  a  celebration 
by  the  general  public  it  will  be  arranged  for  the 
afternoon,  and  that  the  schools  may  be  recog- 
nized therein. 

The  educational  value  of  the  day  cannot  be 
over  estimated.  The  memories  revived,  the  in- 
formation gained,  the  ideals  presented,  the 
achievements  considered,  will  all  unite  to  ex- 
tend the  mental  horizon,  to  stimulate  thought 
and  ennoble  character. 

You  are  earnestly  requested  to  observe  the 
day,  that  the  pupils  of  the  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania may  pay  their  homage  to  the  hero,  and 
to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  commemorated.  Let 
the  day  be  observed  everywhere  throughout  the 
State  in  such  a  spirit  as  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  children  of  this  Commonwealth 
lessons  of  patriotism  and  loyalty,  love  of  home 
and  country,  that  will  insure  to  future  genera- 
tions the  privileges  and  blessings  which  we  now 
enjoy,  and  awaken  gratitude  to  God  and  a  deep 
and  lasting  reverence  for  America  and  Ameri- 
can institutions. 

D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 

Supt.  Public  Instruction. 
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THE  editor  of  the  American  Volunteer^ 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  Mr.  J.  Zearoer,  has  issued 
an  Educational  Supplement  to  his  number 
of  August  31st,  that  is  worthy  of  special 
mention  here. 

It  sets  forth,  in  column  after  column: 
First,  the  teachers  of  Cumberland  county, 
arranged  by  townships,  their  names,  the 
school  taught  by  each,  the  post-office  ad- 
dress of  each  teacher,  and  the  salary  received, 
the  date  of  opening,  and  the  length  of  the 
term.  Secondly,  arranged  also  by  town- 
ships, is  a  list  of  the  school  directors,  the 
officers  of  each  board,  their  post-office  ad- 
dresses, and  the  years  when  their  terms  ex- 
pire, the  rate  of  the  school  and  of  the  build- 
ing taxes,  and  the  amount  of  the  State  ap- 
propriation. Thirdly,  come  pictures  and 
sketches  of  the  other  educational  institutions 
in  the  county. 

The  public  are  thus  made  acquainted  with 
the  facts  needed  for  the  formation  of  intel- 
ligent opinions  upon  school  questions. 
When  the  citizens  of  a  township  that  shall 
be  nameless  see  that  only  thirty- two  and  a 
half  dollars  are  paid  for  teaching,  that  the 
term  is  six  months,  that  the  tax  rate  is 
scarcely  more  than  one  mill,  and  that  the 
State  appropriation  is  nearly  two  thousand 
dollars,  if  they  believe  in  education  at  all, 
they  will  speedily  bestir  themselves.  The 
children  will  not  much  longer  be  starved  on 
educational  crusts  and  crumbs,  when  the 
citizens  see  that  they  are  able  to  give  them 
what  they  need. 

Facts  are  what  the  people  need  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  school  system  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  where  it  ought  to  be, 
and  it  will  be  effective  in  proportion  to  the 
facts  known.  The  day  when  good  schools 
were  impossible  has  passed. 

The  American  Volunteer  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  good  citizens  in  Cumberland 
county.  Such  a  newspaper  presentation  an- 
nually in  each  county  would  be  of  incalcul- 
able educational  value. 

D.  J.  Waller,  Jr. 

Everybody  has  or  can  have  the  national 
songs,  any  or  all  of  which  will  be  in  place  on 
the  Columbus  Day  programme.  We  give 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  three  songs  appropri- 
ate for  the  occasion,  but  not  so  widely 
known :  The  great  German  hymn,  **  Now 
Thank  We  All  Our  God;"  ''Viva  L'- 
America,"  the  best  patriotic  song  that 
Harrison  Millard  has  yet  written ;  and 
**  The  Flag  of  Our  Union  Forever."  The 
"Star  Spangled  Banner"  was  given,  with 
music  in  four  parts,  in  our  issue  for  July,  1892. 


Encourage  children  to  keep  little  note 
books,  in  which  they* may  copy  favorite  pass- 
ages from  books  which  they  do  not  own. 
Help  them  to  see  the  value  of  a  scrap  book, 
in  which  they  may  gather  something  of  cur- 
rent history,  and  all  kinds  of  interesting 
articles,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost. 
When  you  have  gone  thus  far  you  will  have 
created  in  the  children  a  desire  to  own  copies 
of  the  works  of  these  and  other  authors. 
Impress  upon  them  the  fact  that  books  are  a 
necessity,  not  a  luxury.  Children  should 
know  that  books  are  as  necessary  to  the 
mind  as  bread  and  meat  to  the  body ;  that 
it  is  as  great  a  piece  of  folly  to  starve  one 
as  to  starve  the  other.  But  while  you  teach 
them  that  they  must  have  books,  teach  them 
to  discriminate  between  good  and  bad ;  for 
we  are  as  liable  to  be  corrupted  by  books 
as  by  companions.  If  you  have  taught  your 
pupils  to  sympathize  with  what  is  good  and 
noble  in  their  reading,  in  that  degree  you 
have  made  them  good  and  noble.  If  you 
have  taught  them  to  love  good  books  you 
have  given  them  a  possession  to  be  thankful 
for,  to  rejoice  over,  to  be  proud  of  forever. 
''With  this  love  in  his  heart  no  man  is  ever 
poor,  even  without  friends  or  the  means  of 
making  his  life  beautiful  and  happy."  The 
love  of  knowledge  comes  with  reading  and 
grows  upon  it.  And  the  love  of  knowledge 
in  a  young  mind  is  almost  a  warrant  against 
the  inferior  excitements  of  vice  and  passion. 


Three  short  years — ^and  how  this  com- 
pany of  near  friends,  all  very  able  and  cul- 
tured and  useful  men,  have  fallen !  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Lane  was  first  to  go,  suddenly ; 
Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee  next,  suddenly ;  then  Dr. 
William  M.  Nevin,  passing  calmly  as  the 
autumn  twilight  fades  into  the  stars;  Dr. 
Louis  H.  Steiner  next,  suddenly ;  at  near  the 
same  time  Hon.  A  B.  Sharpe,  suddenly ;  and 
within  a  few  weeks  Dr.  P.  S.  Davis,  whose 
health  was  for  a  time  much  impaired.  Three 
of  these  men  paid  eloquent  tribute  to  the  at- 
tainments and  personal  worth  of  their  mu- 
tual friend  Dr.  Higbee,  in  the  memorial 
volume  published  shortly  after  his  death; 
the  fourth  would  have  been  glad  to  do  so 
had  he  known  that  such  a  volume  was  in 
preparation,  for  he  held  Dr.  Higbee  in  very 
high  regard.  "  The  Lord  whom  ye  seek 
shall  suddenly  come. '  *  Three  years  ago  they 
knew  and  met  and  thought  of  and  for  each 
other  here — and  now  all  six  of  these  devoted 
friends,  high  souled  men  of  splendid  culture, 
gone.  The  vacant  places  where  late  they 
stood,  how  eloquent  is  their  silence  1  These 
men  confidently  looked  forward  to  a  life  to 
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come.  Is  it  a  dream?  or  do  they  know 
each  other,  and  meet  again  in  more  than  the 
the  old-time  greeting?  What  a  mystery  is 
our  human  life! 


As  we  have  looked  upon  and  listened 
to  that  venerable  doctor  of  theology,  Rev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  the  pulpit,  he  has 
seemed  like  one  of  the  old  prophets.  And 
yet,  though  threescore  years  and  ten,  with  his 
hand  for  a  life-time  upon  almost  every  kind 
of  good  work,  he  is  still  a  young  man.  The 
reception  recently  given  him  at  his  home  in 
Boston,  in  honor  of  his  seventieth. birthday, 
was  a  most  delightful  occasion.  Among 
letters  from  absent  friends,  the  following 
tribute  was  from  the  poet  Whittier: 

Never  fails  thy  heart  to  greet 
Noble  deeds  with  warmest  beat. 
Hands  of  want  and  souls  in  pain 
Have  not  sought  thy  door  in  vain. 
Thou  hast  kept  thy  fealty  good 
To  the  human  brotherhood. 

Mark  Twain  wrote:  "To  a  man  whose 
heart  is  always  young,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  old  age."  George  Macdonald,  of  Scot- 
land, clergyman,  and  one  of  the  most  vol- 
uminous, suggestive  and  helpful  novelists  who 
have  ever  written  in  the  English  language, 
referring  probably  to  bis  American  visit  in 
1872,  wrote :  "  With  the  best  of  good  wishes 
for  the  birthday  of  one  who  was  good  to  me 
twenty  years  ago.  When  we  meet  next,  I 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  say  something  pleas- 
ant ;  and  meet  we  shall,  thank  God,  if  not  in 
our  old  age  then  in  our  eternal  youth. '  * 

In  the  Thuringian  States,  Germany,  it  is 
proposed  to  require  that  each  pupil  in  the 
public  schools  shall  plant  a  tree  before  receiv- 
\VL%  graduating  papers — the  intention  being 
to  institute  a  regard  for  trees  and  more 
careful  treatment  of  them.  School  savings 
banks  are  successfully  introduced  there. 

The  Spanish  government,  as  a  substantial 
proof  of  the  desire  of  Spain  to  contribute 
to  the  splendor  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition, 
has  appointed,  through  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  a  committee  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  having  Spain  well  represented  in 
the  Chicago  World's  Fair.  Respecting  the 
carabels,  the  ministry  of  marine  has  issued 
urgent  orders  that  the  Santa  Maria,  which 
is  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, is  to  be  ready  well  in  advance  of 
the  anniversary  date  of  the  sailing  of 
Columbus  from  Palos.  To  this  end,  one 
hundred  and  forty  five  workmen  are  to  be 
at  work   on   her  constantly  until  finished. 


It  was  said  this  ship  would  be  ready  and  at 
anchor  in  the  port  of  Palos  in  the  month  of 
August  last.  The  two  smaller  carabels, 
Nina  and  Pinta,  are  to  be  built  by  order 
and  for  account  of  America,  and  will  be 
ready  as  soon  as  the  Santa  Maria.  The 
little  fleet  will  be  manned  by  sailors  from 
the  government  arsenals,  and  will  be  con- 
veyed across*  the  Atlantic  by  a  small  Spanish 
squadron  of  warships.  As  a  return  for  the 
concurrence  of  Spain  to  the  Chicago  Exhi- 
bition, the  government  of  Washington  has 
promised  to  have  America  well  represented  at 
the  Columbus  celebration  this  year  in  Spain. 
America  and  Spain  are  alike  interested. 


It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Hon.  Chas. 
R.  Skinner,  who  was  deputy  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  of  the  State  of  New 
York  under  Supt.  A.  S.  Draper,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  $4,000  position  under  Supt. 
James  F.  Crocker,  who  succeeds  Judge 
Draper.  Mr.  Skinner  is  author  of  the 
Arbor  Day  Manual,  and  was  Supt.  Draper's 
right-hand  man  during  his  conspicuously 
able  administration  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment at  Albany  for  the  past  six  years. 

We  need  more  men  of  broad  scholarship 
in  our  common  school  work,  men  trained  in 
the  colleges  and  universities.  In  a  late  issue 
of  the  New  England  journal  of  Education, 
Supt.  J.  H.  Hamilton  puts  this  grave  matter 
as  follows:  **The  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  on  public  high 
school  courses,  challenges  the  earnest  con- 
sideration of  Pennsylvania  school  men.  Of 
the  thirty-three  cities  whose  high  schools  are 
reported  as  fitting  their  pupils  for  first-class 
colleges,  not  one  is  in  Pennsylvania.  Here 
it  is  almost  heresy  to  advocate  Latin  and 
Greek  and  other  college- fitting  studies  for 
the  public  schools ;  and  the  principal  who 
tries  to  bring  a  public  high  school  up  to  a 
respectable  college-fitting  standard,  thereby, 
ten  chances  to  one,  commits  professional 
suicide.  The  writer  has  held  before  educa- 
tional bodies  in  this  State  that  the  prepon- 
derant influence  of  Massachusetts  in  the  lit- 
erary, the  professsional,  and  the  political 
life  of  this  nation,  is  owing  largely  to  the  . 
excellence  of  her  high  schoc^s,  whereby  they 
furnish  the  stepping  stones  for  a  thorough 
and  liberal  education  to  all  her  sons  and 
daughters  who  desire  it.  In  Pennsylvania 
the  laws  place  the  college-bred  teachers  at  a 
disadvantage  from  the  beginning,  and  as  a 
consequence  there  are  only  282  of  the  21,758 
teachers  of  the  State, — exclusive  of  Philadel- 
phia,— who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a 
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college  training.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  gives 
such  a  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  high 
schools?  The  State  gets  just  what  it  can 
expect  from  its  hostile  treatment  of  college 
men  and  women.  But  the  State  appropri- 
ates 15,000,000  to  her  school  districts,  and 
pays  salaries  as  low  as  jio  per  month  for 
teaching  children  possessed  of  divine  minds 
and  immortal  souls.*' 


Onb  by  one  the  men  whose  names  have 
long  been  most  familiar  in  our  American 
literature  have  passed  away.  A  year  ago 
James  Russell  Lowell  died,  less  than  a  month 
ago  George  William  Curtis,  a  week  later 
John  G.  Whittier.  Dr.  Holmes,  who  is  yet 
with  us,  has  celebrated  his  birthday  until  he  is 
now  eighty  three,  and  until  such  celebration 
has  grown  ''monotonous,"  to  quote  his  own 
pleasant  humor.  *  But  having  lived  so  long, 
he  thinks  he  may  as  well  score  an  even 
hundred.  Hosts  of  friends  and  admirers 
devoutly  trust  he  may,  remaining  the  genial 
''Autocrat  "  to  the  end.     Once  he  wrote, 

If  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  on  the  tree, 

In  the  spring, 
Let  them  laugh  as  I  do  now,    - 
At  the  old  forgotten  bough 

Where  I  cling. 

He  is  the  last,  but  those  who  "laugh"  to 
think  it  laugh  very  kindly. 

The  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
have'shown  much  interest  in  the  results  that 
should  be  assured  from  the  late  State  ap- 
propriation, none  more  so  than  the  West 
Chester  Local  News^  which  in  a  recent  is- 
sue has  the  following:  "Pennsylvania's 
five-million -dollar  appropriation  to  improve 
the  public  schools  will  show  better  results  in 
actual  effects  in  the  school  term  of  1892-93 
than  was  attained  by  the  same  influence  in 
years  past.  It  has  already  assured  the  in- 
troduction of  free  text- books,  for  the  first 
time,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  and  winter 
term,  in  very  many  districts,  which,  without 
it,  could  not  have  been  accomplished.  The 
discussion  elicted  by  propositions,  in  some 
school  districts,  to  divert  a  portion  of  this 
fund  in  paying  for  buildings,  says  the  Har- 
risburg  Independent^  has  brought  out  infor- 
mation that  such  an  application  is  illegal, 
and  when  it  is  persisted  in  it  will  result  in 
refusing  to  pay  Directors  who  thus  use  this 
money  any  further  portions  of  the  same  ap- 
propriation, as  it  is  annually  made  by  the 
Legislature.  A  warning  like  this  will  un- 
doubtedly assure  the  proper  application  of 


this  money,  so  that  all  the  schoob  in  the 
State  will  be  improved  in  tuition,  a  higher 
class  of  teachers  secured,  and  the  course  of 
study  enlarged  and  widened.  Splendid  as 
have  been  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylva- 
nia heretofore,  they  will  be  made  hereafter 
ten-fold  more  effective  by  the  aid  of  these 
millions,  because  every  dollar  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  great  object  of  improving  them 
still  further  in  the  tuition  imparted.  The 
government,  under  this  broadened  system 
of  public  education,  asserts  its  full  right  to 
dictate  what  shall  be  its  character  by  pro- 
viding the  means  to  elevate  and  enlarge  it, 
leaving  to  the  people  the  minor  and  less 
costly  work  of  providing  the  necessary 
buildings  in  which  to  pursue  the  labor  of  in- 
structing their  children  without  cost  to 
themselves.  The  application  of  so  muni- 
ficent a  fund  can  well  be  jealously  watched 
by  the  people  of  every  school  district  through- 
out the  State  of  Pennsylvania." 

One  of  the  leading  purposes  of  the  move- 
ment for  a  National  Columbian  Public 
School  Celebration  on  October  2Tst  is  to 
give  to  the  American  Public  School  a  fitting 
prominence  as  the  fruit  of  four  centuries  of 
American  life.  Incidentally  it  naay  be 
added  that  it  will  bring  to  the  thought  of 
citizens  the  glory  of  a  free  school,  and  stir 
them  to  its  protection.  May  the  children 
of  the  fifth  century  of  American  life  pass 
through  the  portals  of  a  pure,  progressive, 
and  well  equipped  public  school.  The  na- 
tionality resultant  must  then  be  uniform, 
ambitious,  and  loyal.  Let  us  not  forget 
also  to  make  October  21st  the  grandest 
Arbor  Day  of  the  century. 

Deputy  Supt.  Houck,  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  has  been  "  making  a 
good  score  "  across  the  Ohio  border.  Says 
the  St.  Claresville  Chronicle:  "Houck's 
lecture,  Tuesday  evening,  Aug.  16,  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  audience.  Very  rarely 
does  one  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  so 
much  solid,  homely  truth,  put  in  so  jolly  and 
entertaining  a  way.  When  one  sits  down 
to  listen  to  the  "  Old  and  the  New,"  he  may 
make  up  his  mind  to  an  hour  during  which 
he  will  often  roar  with  laughter,  and  again 
and  again  feel  in  his  throat  that  choking 
sensation  which  dissipates  itself  in  tears. 
Eloquence,  pathos  and  genial  fun,  combined 
to  make  up  a  lecture  which  well  deserves 
that  highest  of  compliments,  that  it  was  too 
short.  ^  *  The  central  figure  of  last  week's 
institute  was  Houck.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
won  all  hearts.     His  energy  is  phenomenal ; 
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his  tact  inexhaustible ;  his  wit  has  no  sting ; 
bis  heart  is  big;  his  zealous  patriotism  is 
wonderful.  Altogether,  he  is  a  man  whose 
broad  and  charitable  impulses,  wide  experi- 
ence, abounding  optimism  and  kindly  hu- 
manity, are  an  inspiration.  He  invited  the 
townspeople  to  attend  all  his  lectures,  an  in- 
vitation which  they  are  not  slow  of  accept- 
ing. He  made  a  breezy,  laughable  talk  on 
Monday,  and  at  the  close  of  his  remarks 
varied  the  routine  by  compelling  the  audi- 
ence to  sing  with  vigor  and  spirit, 
*  America.'  He  so  eulogized  Ohio  and  Bel- 
mont county  that  Walter  Cowen  could  not  re- 
frain from  one  of  his  famous  yells." 

"The  women  of  Illinois,"  says  Intelli" 
gence,  "had  recently  their  first  opportunity 
to  vote  at  the  school  elections.  It  is  re- 
ported that  unexpectedly  a  very  large  women 
vote  was  polled  in  some  towns.  It  is  even 
reported  that  in  Bloom  in  gton  more  than  a 
thousand  women  voted.  The  majority  of 
the  women  voting  opposed  the  re-election 
of  Miss  Raymond,  who  has  be^n  superin- 
tendent of  city  schools  for  eighteen  years, 
and  who  has  always  given  the  women  the 
preference  in  appointing  teachers.  The 
opposition  claim  that  co-education  demands 
both  men  and  women  teachers.  The  women 
considered  that  having  but  one  man  on  the 
list  of  city  school  teachers  was  almost  as 
great  a  mistake  as  it  would  be  to  have  but 
one  woman  in  the  corps.  The  vote  resulted 
in  the  election  of  members  to  the  Board 
who  favor  reform." 


The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  near  Belle- 
fonte,  Centre  County,  is  250,  an  increase 
of  twenty  five  over  last  year.  The  students 
are  divided  into  classes  as  follows:  Past 
graduates,  5 ;  seniors,  29 ;  juniors,  36 ; 
sophomores,  40 ;  freshmen,  60 ;  prepara- 
tory, 80.  In  order  to  supply  the  demand 
for  .rooms,  additional  houses  have  been  se- 
cured in  the  town.  During  the  Summer 
the  new  mechanical  arts  building,  erected 
through  the  recent  appropriation  of  the 
Legislature,  has  been  largely  placed  under 
roof,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupacy  by 
New  Year's  day,  1893.  A  new  course, 
called  "A  Home  Course  in  Agriculture," 
under  the  supervision  of  Director  Armsby, 
of  the  Experiment  Station,  has  been  added 
to  the  curriculum.  It  consists  of  a  care- 
fully prepared  course  of  reading  upon  tech- 
nical, agricultural  and  horticultural  subjects, 
and  is  substantially  upon  the  Chautauqua 
plan.     The  course,  which  is  described  else- 


where in  this  number,  is  meeting  with  con- 
siderable success.  Several  new  appointments 
have  been  made  in  the  Faculty.  In  the  me- 
chanical arts  department,  J.  P.  Towl,  of 
Cornell,  and  A.  C.  Read,  '92,  have  been 
appointed  instructors  in  mechanical  drawing, 
and  J.  Price  Jackson,  M.  £.,  becomes  as- 
sistant professor  of  electrical  engineering. 
In  the  chemical  department,  W.  H.  Walker, 
Ph.  D.,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
chemistry  and  mineralogy,  and  W.  J.  West- 
lake,  Lafayette,  becomes  instructor  in  quan-  ' 
titative  analysis.  Lieut.  Edw.  W.  McCas- 
key,  U.  S.  A.,  has  charge  of  the  military 
department.  Prof.  Thayer,  of  Johns  Hop- ' 
kins,  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
modern  languages  and  the  chair  of  Latin 
and  Greek  is  occupied  by  Prof.  Gill.  Prof. 
H.  J.  Waters,  of  Missouri  State  University, 
fills  the  chair  of  professor  of  agriculture. 
M.  J.  Thompson  has  been  made  assistant 
professor  of  mathematics.  Prof.  Barnard, 
the  head  of  the  department  of  civil  engineer- 
ing, is  in  Europe. 

The  Board  of  Education  made  a  startling 
discovery  recently.  Newspaper  publication 
of  the  marriages  at  Hudson,  Wisconsin, 
disclosed  the  fact  that  for  a  month  or  more 
a  married  woman  had  been  masquerading 
as  a  lawful  public  school  teacher,  under  the 
garb  of  single  blessedness.  Though  she  was 
still  giving  entire  satisfaction,  as  she  had 
been  for  many  years,  as  a  teacher,  the 
school  board  evidently  feared  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  a  married  woman.  The 
offending  teacher  was  consequently  dis- 
charged on  short  notice,  not  being  given 
even  a  day  of  grace.  But  for  this  prompt 
action,  the  contaminating  influence  of  matri- 
mony might  have  spread  among  these  ladies 
and  caused  a  disastrous  epidemic.  The 
growing  evil  of  marriage  must  be  nipped  in 
the  bud,  and  the  Minneapolis  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation will  stand  at  the  front  of  this  great 
reform  movement. — Spectator. 

The  leaders  of  University  Extension  in 
this  country  have  been  quick  to  seize  upon 
the  two  fundamental  needs  of  the  work.  In 
the  Seminary  for  the  training  of  University 
Extension  lecturers,  which  will  be  opened 
in  Philadelphia  on  October  ist,  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching  bids  fair  to  solve  at  the  outset  the 
difliculty  which  has  hampered  the  English 
workers  for  a  score  of  years,  namely,  a  lack 
of  enthusiastic,  scholarly  and  technically 
trained  lecturers.  Another  point  of  equal 
importance  is  the  supply  of  the  literature 
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needed  to  explain  fully  this  new  educational 
movement,  and  present  in  the  clearest  and 
most  concise  manner  both  the  pedagogical 
principles  involved  and  the  practical  work- 
ings of  the  system.  The  American  Society 
has  already  issued  a  large  number  of  excel- 
lent monographs  by  well-known  educators. 
The  latest  publication  is  the  '^  Hand  Book 
of  University  Entension/'  a  reprint  of  the 
monthly  journal  of  the  Society  giving  in  its 
four  hundred  pages  the  fullest  information 
on  the  purpose  and  methods  of  this  system 
of  instruction.  The  volume  costs  one  dol- 
lar, postpaid,  and  must  be  suggestive  to 
every  one  interested  in  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation in  America.  Address  the  American 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching,  Philadelphia. 

When  the  plans  which  Superintendent 
Brooks  is  now  perfecting  for  the  Girls'  Nor- 
mal School  in  Philadelphia  are  in  full  oper- 
ation, says  The  Times,  an  important  step 
in  the  history  of  educaiion  in  this  city  will 
have  been  taken.  A  beginning  was  made 
when  the  school  opened  recently,  but  the 
full  change  cannot  be  made  until  next  year, 
when  the  new  building  at  Thirteenth  and 
Spring  Garden  streets  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. The  first  change  to  go  into  e  fffeci  will 
be  the  separation  of  the  High  and  Normal 
Schools.  The  new  course  for  the  Normal  de- 
partment will  be  materially  changed  from 
the  present.  The  model  school  will  not  be 
made  such  a  feature,  but  more  time  will  be 
devoted  to  the  science  and  art  of  teaching, 
laboratory  work,  etc.,  although  the  young 
women  will  all  be  given  some  practice  in 
teaching.  The  work  in  the  model  schools 
will  be  divided  into  two  classes,  observing 
other  teachers  and  taking  notes  on  same, 
and  practical  teaching.  The  new  curricu- 
lum was  prepared  by  the  Superintendent 
during  the  summer,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Normal  School  Committee  for  approval. 
The  most  important  change  will,  however, 
be  made  in  the  High  School  department. 
The  curriculum  which  Dr.  Brooks  is  now 
preparing  calls  for  a  four-years'  term  divided 
into  three  courses.  The  first  will  be  a  busi- 
ness course  to  thoroughly  equip  the  young 
women  for  positions  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments; the  second  will  be  the  classical 
course  for  such  as  desire  to  prepare  for  col- 
lege ;  while  the  third  will  be  preparatory  to 
the  normal  department.  The  latter  course 
will  probably  be  kept  at  three  years,  as  at 
present,  for  a  time,  although  eventually  it  is 
to  be  extended  to  the  full  four  years.  While 
giving  the  young  women  the  best  advantages, 


Dr.  B.  is  also  working  for  all  of  the  other 
grades  by  providing  a  corps  of  better- quali- 
fied and  better  equipped  teachers  for  them. 

It  may  well  be  said  most  comprehensively 
that  the  college  is  the  trustee  of  the  future 
of  the  student.  It  is  not  true  that  these 
four  years  determine  life  with  the  certainty 
of  foreordination.  Men  have  wasted  these 
years  who  have  made  the  following  years 
fruitful.  But  it  is  true  that  these  years  es- 
tablish a  probability  of  the  nature  of  the  fol- 
lowing. It  is  true  that  these  years  help  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  following.  In- 
dolence in  college  becomes  laziness  in  life ; 
dissipation  in  college,  intellectual  or  moral, 
becomes  weakness  in  life;  near-sightedness 
in  college  becomes  .blindness  in  life.  Life 
is  often  the  harvesting  of  college  sown  seed. 
We  follow  no  example  so  constantly  as  that 
set  by  ourselves.  The  life  of  college  is  pro- 
jected by  memory's  mirror  upon  the  wall  of 
the  future,  and  its  outlines  we  now  see. 
The  qualities  of  endurance,  patience,  enthusi- 
asm, accuracy,  which  a  college  is  supposed 
to  discipline  in  their  callow  stages,  are  pro- 
phetic of  the  possession  of  the  same  qualities 
as  the  bones  and  sinews  of  the  body  of  char- 
acter. Such  qualities  the  college  is  set  to 
train ;  the  opposite  of  such  qualities  the  col- 
lege is  set  to  crush.  The  college  is  there- 
fore put  in  trust  with  each  student's  future. 
The  college  knows  well  the  seriousness,  the 
mighty  seriousness,  of  holding  such  trusts. 
That  it  may  worthily  fulfil  them,  is  its  con- 
stant prayer,  as  it  is  also  its  daily  endeavor. 


PLANT  COLUMBUS  TREES. 


THE  committee  upon  the  school  obser- 
vance of  Columbus  day,  appointed  by 
the  National  Convention  of  Superintendents 
at  Brooklyn  last,  winter,  have  presented  a 
fairly  good  programme ;  but  with  the  fatal 
omission  of  all  reference  to  the  planting  of 
Columbus  trees.  This  feature  would  have 
redeemed  in  good  measure  even  a  poor 
programme ;  its  omissipn  prevents  any  from 
being  thoroughly  good.  It  was  not  an 
oversight,  for  the  matter  had  been  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  the  committee — but 
simply  failure  to  realize,  in  one  of  its  best 
features,  the  educational  value  of  this  grand 
opportunity.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
thing  for  the  schools  throughout  the  land, 
and  for  the  day,  if  Deputy  Supt.  Skinner  of 
New  York  had  been  upon  this  committee  on 
programme. 
Trees  planted  in  our  Centennial  year  are 
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now  objects  of  much  interest  in  many 
localities.  Columbus  trees  would  grow  into 
permanent  interest,  perpetuating  the  mem- 
ory of  the  day  and  the  event  wl^ich  it  com- 
memorates, because  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  man  in  whose  honor  they  were  planted. 
In  many  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  since 
the  introduction  of  tree-planting,  school 
grounds  have  been  fenced  and  improved  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  It  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended by  State  Superintendent  Waller 
that  this  good  work  be  continued  by  the 
observance  of  Columbus  day  as  our  Fall 
Arbor  Day. 

Let  memorial  trees  be  planted  by  the 
school  children  everywhere,  and  by  the 
people  about  their  homes.  They  will  mark 
the  event  with  living  testimonials,  to  flourish 
in  spring-time  verdure  and  beauty  and  in 
autumnal  glory  for  years,  it  may  be  for 
generations,  perhaps  even  for  centuries, 
after  the  hands  that  planted  them  have 
mouldered  into  dust.  Children's  children 
may  find  in  them  a  highly  prized  and  per- 
petual reminder  of  the  great  Columbus. 

To  illustrate;  In  Cecil  county,  Mary- 
land, there  was  until  recently  a  patriarchal 
grove  of  forest  trees  that  had  been  preserved 
untouched  from  the  earliest  settlement  of 
that  part  of  the  country,  with  the  reverence 
and  care  that  attach  to  an  ancestral  heritage. 
But  a  change  of  circumstances  led  to  a  sale 
of  the  land,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
purchasers  who  bought  it  for  the  timber, 
without  any  restraining  sentiment  to  pre- 
vent its  destruction.  A  saw-mill  was  estab- 
lished, and  one  after  another  of  the  ancient 
monarchs  of  the  forest  fell  before  the  axe 
for  utilitarian  purposes.  When  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  majestic  of  the  oak  trees 
bad  come  crashing  to  the  earth  and  its  con- 
centric rings  were  carefully  counted,  it  was 
found  that  they  numbered  four  hundred, 
and  that  four  full  centuries  had  passed  since 
the  acorn  from  which  it  grew  had  sprouted 
from  the  soil.  Those  four  hundred  rings 
reached  back  to  the  time  when  Columbus 
made  his  first  voyage  across  the  Atlantic, 
which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  conti- 
nental America.  And  so  the  life  of  a  single 
tree  had  spanned  the  whole  four  wonderful 
centuries  between  1492  and  1892,  thus 
celebrating  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 
of  that  great  discovery  by  its  own  destruc- 
tion, accentuating  history  and  time  by  a 
funereal  sacrifice  of  the  growth  of  centuries. 
A  cross  section  of  this  great  tree  would  be 
an  appropriate  feature  of  the  World's  Fair 
at  Chicago. 

Now,  let  us  do  better  than  that.     On 


Columbus  day  encourage  school  children 
who  cannot  plant  suitable  trees  to  plant 
nuts  and  acorns  of  good  stock  and  in  good 
condition,  in  the  faith  and  hope  that  great 
trees  may  grow  from  them.  It  may  be  that 
from  some  of  these  little  acorns  will  grow 
''brave  old  oaks  with  a  hundred  arms  so 
strong"  to  flourish  in  the  sunshine  and  the 
strengthening  gales  of  five  hundred  years, 
symbolizing  the  expanding  life  and  ever- 
increasing  strength  and  power  of  this  great 
Republic. 

On  this  festal  occasion  let  the  kindling 
imagination  of  the  youth  of  the  land  lift 
itself  above  the  plodding  routine  of  to-day, 
and  look  forward  with  a  seer's  vision  to  the 
prophetic  future  of  the  dear  land  we  call  our 
country  and  our  home.  Let  us  rejoice  with 
devout  and  exulting  patriotism  in  the  goodly 
heritage  that  God  has  given  us,  and  "highly 
resolve,"  with  solemn  religious  devotedness 
of  consecration,  that  the  blessings  we  enjoy 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  coming  gener- 
ations, not  only  unimpaired,  but  stronger, 
better,  purer  than  the  highest  ideals  of  a 
poet's  dream  or  the  splendor  of  apocalyptic 
glory.  Let  us  be  strong  in  the  assurance 
that  ever,  as  the  waves  of  time  roll  on,  our 
land  shall  be  the  glory  of  all  lands,  our 
people  the  exemplar  of  the  nations. 

So  up  with  our  banner,  the  common 
school  banner,  the  banner  of  Light,  and 
Law,  and  Liberty. 


GRADED  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


WE  are  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  Dr. 
Groffs  despondent  estimate  of  our 
common  schools,  as  expressed  in  his  com- 
munication in  the  July  number  of  this 
ydumal,  though  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  facts  in  some  localities  would  warrant 
this  unfavorable  opinion.  But  we  most 
heartily  endorse  his  demand  for  township 
High  Schools  to  measurably  supply  the 
place  of  the  old- time  Academies,  which 
have  been  driven  from  the  field  by  the  ad- 
vent of  graded  public  schools.  These  latter 
in  boroughs  and  cities  do  full  and  effective 
work,  which  however  does  not  reach  out 
into  rural  districts,  and  do  for  them  what 
they  can  and  ought  to  do  for  themselves. 
There  is  scarcely  a  township  school  district 
in  the  State,  in  which  bright,  promising 
and  ambitious  pupils  cannot  be  found  who 
would  gladly  go  above  and  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary common-school  branches  in  which 
they  have  become  proficient,  and  assiduously 
devote  themselves  to  the  mastery  of  higher 
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academic  branches  that  would  still  further 
discipline  the  mind,  as  well  as  be  of  practi- 
cal utility  in  real  life.  But  the  Academies 
having  disappeared,  and  borough  and  city 
High  Schools  being  rarely  accessible  to 
them,  they  are  deprived  of  the  coveted  op- 
portunity. 

Under  the  provisions  of  our  school  law 
such  pupils  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
these  coveted  privileges  should  be  furnished 
at  home,  aud  be  conveniently  accessible  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  own  place  of  residence. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  State,  and  it  is  a  duty 
under  the  Constitution,  to  thoroughly  and 
efficiently  educate  the  rising  generation  so 
far  as  they  are  willing  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  in  other  than 
the  merely  rudimentary  branches  which 
have  been  mandatory  by  the  law.  Our 
School  Boards  have  unlimited  control 
over  the  course  of  study  in  the  common 
schools,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  pecuni- 
ary resources  and  public  sentiment  of  the 
district  and  make  it  as  extensive  and  practi- 
cal as  their  judgment  may  dictate  without 
let  or  hindrance  from  any  quarter.  The 
School  Director  is  in  supreme  authority  here,  | 
and  if  that  authority  be  exercised  in  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  with  an  eye  single  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  the  schools  are  safe  in  his  hands. 

There  is  vastly  more  in  our  school  law 
than  has  ever  been  got  out  of  it,  and  the 
scope  and  usefulness  of  our  public  schools 
could  be  well-nigh  doubled  in  a  single  year 
if  the  respective  School  Boards  should  see 
proper  to  rise  above  the  level  of  passive 
routine  in  the  administration  of  the  public 
schools  under  their  charge.  The  times  are 
ripe  for  an  advance  movement  in  this  direc- 
tion all  along  the  line.  The  magnificent 
increase  in  the  annual  appropriation  should 
mark  a  new  era  in  the  scope  and  life  of 
the  public  schools.  Tax  payers  who  have 
children  to  whom  they  desire  to  give  the 
best  practical  education  that  circumstances 
may  permit,  have  a  right  to  demand  of  the 
school  authorities  a  more  extended  course 
of  study  for  their  children,  and  the  estab 
lishment  of  such  grades  in  the  schools  and 
the  employment  of  such  better  qualified 
teachers  as  may  be  necessary  to  that  end. 
It  would  be  a  reasonable  demand,  strictly 
within  the  provisions  of  our  school  laws  as 
they  stand  upon  the  statute  book,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  intellectual  requirements 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

When  a  rural  High  School  for  this  pur- 
pose is  mentioned  the  spectre  of  costly 
buildings  and  great  expense  comes  up  as  a 
damper  to  discourage  the  proposition.    But 


this  need  not  be  the  case,  as  in  a  borough 
or  city.  It  is  the  higher  education  that  is 
wanted,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  teachers  and 
teaching  more  than  of  architecture.  The 
problem  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  can  be 
judiciously  solved  if  the  purpose  be  kept 
prominently  in  view  rather  than  the  physi- 
cal accessories.  To  start  with,  the  most 
central  or  conveniently  accessible  school- 
house  could  be  selected  for  the  purpose  and 
a  second  story  added,  or,  perhaps  better 
still,  extend  the  school-house  by  the  addi- 
tion of  another  room  on  the  ground  floor  in 
which  the  High  School  pupils  of  the  town- 
ship could  be  assembled  and  taught  such 
higher  branches  as  may  be  designated. 

This  need  not  entail  any  extraordinary 
expense,  that  in  the  interior  being  for  fur- 
niture, apparatus,  and  appliances  of  the 
teaching  art.  The  most  important  item 
would  be  the  salary  of  a  liberally  educated 
and  thoroughly  competent  teacher,  upon 
whom  the  success  of  the  school  would  de- 
pend. One  such  school  in  each  township, 
plain  and  unpretending  in  externals  it  may 
be,  but  wide- awake  and  efficient  in  the 
work  done  within  it,  would  be  a  priceless 
boon  to  the  school  children  of  the  district, 
putting  new  life  into  all  the  schools,  quick- 
ening them  into  activity  and  usefulness 
never  before  attained.  The  plan  is  reason- 
able, practical  and  feasible.  There  is  noth- 
ing visionary  about  it,  and  it  commends  it- 
self strongly  to  progressive  School  Boards 
in  the  farming  regions  everywhere.  The 
more  they  examine  it  and  estimate  its  bene- 
ficent outcome,  the  more  it  must  commend 
itself  to  their  deliberate  judgment. 

Until  a  central  High  School  could  be 
thus  organized  a  provisional  substitute  could 
be  found  by  forming  an  additional  class  in 
each  common  school  where  the  school  is 
not  too  large,  for  the  study  of  selected  higher 
branches  by  the  older  pupils.  This  should 
meet  to  some  extent  the  growing  demand 
for  a  better  education,  without  at  all  inter- 
fering with  proper  instruction  of  the  other 
pupils  in  the  rudimentary  branches  required 
by  the  law. 

It  would  afford  mental  relief  to  the  teacher 
to  have  an  additional  class  of  this  kind,  in 
making  school  work  less  monotonous  and 
pupils  more  ambitious  to  go  onward  and  up- 
ward. In  not  a  few  localities  this  would 
of  course  require  a  higher  grade  of  well- 
educated  teachers  to  take  the  place  of  those, 
so  deplorably  numerous,  who  have  barely 
obtained  a  low -grade  provisional  certificate, 
and  could  pretend  to  do  the  better  work 
that  this  revised  classification  would  require. 
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And  the  first  step  towaids  getting  these  bet- 
ter teachers  should  be  the  reconstruction  of 
the  act  of  1867,  and  the  elimination  from 
its  provisions  of  low-grade  provisional  cer- 
tificates, so  that  scholarship  and  capacity 
shall  outrank  mediocrity,  inexperience,  and 
lack  of  knowledge. 


KUTZTOWN  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


ON  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  addition  to  the  Key- 
stone Normal  School,  on  Sunday,  September 
4th,  after  Dr.  Harkey's  fine  address  on 
education,  Rev.  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Princi- 
pal of  the  school,  spoke  as  follows : 

*'  The  ceremony  in  which  we  are  about  to 
engage  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Keystone  Normal  School.  A  few 
reminiscences  in  support  of  this  statement 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  school  had 
its  origin  in  a  very  humble  beginning.  In 
i860  Rev.  J.  S.  Herman  conceived  the  idea 
of  starting  a  school  of  advanced  grade  'in 
his  own  house.'  He  secured  Prof.  H.  R. 
Nicks  as  teacher,  and  five  pupils  responded 
to  the  announcement  that  the  school  would 
be  opened  in  November.  Their  names 
were:  Erastus  Bast,  Oscar  Herman,  Jeffer- 
son C.  Hoch,  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  and  Clara 
Wanner.  After  the  assignment  of  lessons 
the  pupils  were  allowed  to  return  home  to 
prepare  for  the  next  day.  People  imagined 
that  the  attempt  to  found  a  school  at  Kutz- 
town  had  resulted  in  failure.  Next  morn- 
ing a  sixth  pupil,  Peter  D.  Wanner,  now  a 
member  of  the  Reading  bar,  reported,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  second  week  the  number 
had  increased  to  nine.  The  prospect  of  a 
school  building  100  feet  long  and  three 
stories  in  height,  was  discussed  by  the  boys 
and  pronounced  a  dream  that  could  never 
be  realized. 

"  The  old  oak-tree  in  front  of  the  ladies' 
building,  then  the  only  lofty  object  on  the 
hill  between  the  cemetery  and  the  Kutz 
residence,  has  witnessed,  so  to  speak,  some 
wonderful  changes.  In  1863-4  took  place 
the  erection  of  Maxatawny  Seminary  under 
the  leadership  of  Prof.  Nicks;  in  1865  a 
movement  was  inaugurated  by  County  Supt. 
J.  S.  Ermentrout  that  led  to  the  erection  of 
additional  buildings,  and  in  1866  to  the 
recognition  of  the  school  as  a  State  Normal 
School.  In  six  years  the  growth  had  more 
than  doubly  realized  the  day  dreams  of  the 
first  stuuents.  A  class  of  six  was  graduated 
in  1868.  The  first  era,  which  was  one  of 
hope  and  lofty  aspirations,  was  followed  by 


a  decade  of  trial  and  struggle,  of  hope  and 
fear,  of  doubt  and  disappointment.  Several 
graduating  classes  were  smaller  than  the  first 
one  in  ^(i?i.  A  new  era  dawned  in  1880 
with  the  erection  of  the  ladies'  building. 
The  chapel  was  built  in  1884-6.  Then 
came  the  stunning  announcement  by  the 
architect  that  for  safety's  sake  the  main 
building  should  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt. 
The  old  Maxatawny  Seminary,  which  had 
become  the  northeast  wing  of  the  first  group 
of  buildings,  was  removed,  and  in  its  place 
was  erected  the  wing  now  occupied  by  the 
gentlemen.  This  summer,  immediately  after 
commencement,  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  old  building  were  removed,  and  to-day 
we  have  met  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  a 
new  edifice. 

"The  erection  of  the  present  building 
will  give  the  school  increased  accommoda- 
tions and  better  facilities  for  imparting  in- 
struction. Its  completion  will  prepare  the 
way  for  internal  growth  and  for  more 
efficient  work  in  all  those  things  that  aid  in 
making  a  school  great  and  famous.  There- 
fore we  proceed  to  the  laying  of  this  corner- 
stone, in  the  hope  that  it  may  mark  the 
beginning  of  an  era  of  inner  growth  and 
development  that  will  surpass  the  most 
ardent  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine 
friends  of  the  Normal  school  system  in 
Pennsylvania." 

CORNER-STONE  LAID. 

The  corner-stone  was  formally  presented 
bv  a  representative  of  the  class  of  '90,  C.  J. 
Kistler,  of  Germansville,  Pa.  It  is  the  work- 
manship of  the  well-known  firm,  Schweyer 
&  Leiss,  and  was  quarried  from  their  marble 
quarry  in  Chester  county.  On  one  side  is 
a  keystone,  with  the  letters  K.  S.  N.  S.  upon 
a  background  representing  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  following  documents  were  de- 
posited in  the  corner-stone  by  a  former  stu- 
dent, Supt.  S.  A.  Baer,  of  Reading : 

A  copy  of  the  Bible.  A  copy  of  hymns  and 
chants  used  for  twenty  years  in  the  religious 
services  of  the  school.  The  school  laws  of 
Pennsylvania.  A  paper  containing  the  names 
of  the  building  committee.  A  paper  containing 
the  names  of  those  of  the  class  of  '90,  who  do- 
nated the  corner-stone.  Specimen  copies  of 
the  Kutztown  Journal  and  the  Kutztown  Patriot, 
presented  by  J.  B.  Esser  and  Col.  C.  Gehring. 
Commencement  edition  of  the  Reading  Eagle 
for  1 89 1.  Commencement  editions  of  the  Kutz- 
town Patriot  for  1 891-1892.  A  paper  contain- 
ing the  services  in  memory  of  Judge  Schwartz. 
A  copy  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  containing 
Governor  Pattison's  praclamation.  fixing  Oc- 
tober 21,  as  Columbus  day.  Sample  pro- 
grammes of  the  county  institutes  of  Berks,  Le- 
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high  and  Schuylkill.  A  programme  of  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association 
held  at  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  A  bulletin  of  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion at  Saratoga,  New  York.  The  course  of 
study  for  the  schools  of  Lehigh  county,  pre- 
pared by  Supt.  J.  O.  Knauss.  A  copy  of  Har- 
vest home  praise  service  to  be  held  this  day, 
presented  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Deatrick.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Berks  Co.  institute  for  i8pi, 
presented  by  Supt.  W.  M.  Zechman.  The 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  for  1892.  Copies 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Aposdes*  Creed  in 
German.  A  hst  of  the  citizens,  headed  by  Dr. 
J.  S.  Trexler,  who  pledged  their  private  fortunes 
to  secure  loans  made  to  the  school  for  the  com- 
pletion of  this  building. 

The  stone  was  then  laid  with  appropriate 
ceremonies;  the  audience  sang  the  long- 
metre  doxology,  and  were  dismissed  with 
the  benediction  by  Rev.  F.  B.  Hahn,  one 
of  the  early  graduates  of  the  school. 


ARBOR  DAY  LEAGUE. 


THE  most  practical  plan  looking  towards 
encouragement  of  tree- planting  on  the 
part  of  pupils,  and  then  of  the  people, — for 
the  pupils  will  soon  grow  into  "  the  people" 
— is  that  presented  by  County  Supt.  M.  J. 
Brecht,  of  Lancaster,  in  The  School  Forum, 
We  expect  to  report  excellent  results  from 
this  movement.  The  September  number  of 
this  local  journal  says  : 

"  In  our  April  number  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  fact  that  an  efiort  would  be 
made  in  the  fall,  to  organize  an  Arbor  Day 
Circle  among  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
county  schools.  The  few  preliminary  steps 
necessary  to  begin  the  work  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  following  card  of  member- 
ship has  been  issued  and  is  ready  for  distri- 
bution- 

THE  ARBOR  DAY  LEAGUE. 

is  a  member  of  the  Arbor  Day  League,  of  Lan- 
caster county,  and  promises  ( 1 )  to  plant,  or  have 
some  one  plant  for  h  .  .  .  some  tree  or  shrub 
in  some  suitable  place  about  home  every  spring 
or  fall  on  Arbor  Day ;  (2)  to  report  through  the 
teacher  to  the  County  Superintendent  each  year, 
at  County  Institute,  the  number  and  kind  of 
trees  and  vines  planted  in  the  spring  and  fall 
Arbor  Days  immediately  proceeding;  and  (3) 
to  use  h  .  .  influence  to  protect  all  kinds  oif 
trees  and  cultivated  plants  from  injury  and 
reckless  destruction. 
No.  of  membership  card  .   .   . 

The  School  Forum. 
Lancaster.  Pa,, 189  . 

"There  is  no  expense  connected  with  the 
application  or  enrollment  for  membership. 
The  tickets  of  membership,  can  be  obtained 


singly  and  in  quantity,  from  The  School 
Forum ^  free  of  cost,  upon  application.  In 
order  to  keep  the  cost  of  postage  at  a  min- 
imum figure,  the  suggestion  is  thrown  out, 
that  the  teacher  make  a  canvass  of  his  school 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  applicants  for 
admission  into  the  League,  and  then  send 
in  an  order  for  as  many  blanks  duly  num- 
bered as  are  needed.  On  the  receipt  of  the 
blanks  at  school  the  name  of  the  pupil 
can  be  written  upon  the  card.  At  the 
office  of  The  School  Forum,  a  record  will 
be  kept  of  every  ticket  sent  out.  The 
whole  process  is  simple,  inexpensive  and  yet 
complete,  if  carried  out  as  indicated  in  this 
outline.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  forestry  question.  It  involves 
interests  that  meet  every  citizen  on  the 
threshold  of  his  own  home.  The  hand  of 
encouragement  should  be  extended  from 
every  schoolroom  in  the  country." 

In  referring  to  this  common  sense  plan  of 
Supt.  Brecht,  the  Lancaster  New  Era^  an 
advocate  of  judicious  tree- planting,  says: 

We  observe  with  much  interest  and  pleasure 
that  The  School  Forum  has  entered  enthusiasti- 
cally upon  the  work  of  championing  forestry. 
The  Forum,  believes  that  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  this  question  is  through  the  pupils  in  the 
public  schools.  Experience  seems  to  have 
demonstrated  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  en- 
list general  interest  in  this  question,  because  so 
few  take  the  time  or  the  interest  to  investigate 
it  as  they  should.  But  if  adults  are  slow  to  take 
hold,  it  can  nevertheless  be  done  through  the 
pupils  in  the  schools.  They  must,  in  short,  be 
educated  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  situ- 
ation. When  that  has  been  done,  remedial 
measures  and  legislative  enactments  will  follow. 

To  reach  the  desired  end  the  Forum  has  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  an  "Arbor  Day  Circle,'*  and 
has  issued  and  is  now  distributing  cards  of 
membership.  These  cards  pledge  the  holder 
to  plant,  or  have  some  one  to  plant  for  him,  a 
tree  or  shrub  in  a  suitable  place  about  his  house 
every  spring  and  fall,  on  Arbor  Day ;  also,  to 
report  through  the  teacher  to  the  County  Super- 
intendent each  year  at  the  County  Institute,  the 
number  and  kind  of  trees  and  vines  planted  in 
the  spring  and  fall  Arbor  Days  immediately 
preceding ;  and,  lastly,  pledging  the  holder  to 
use  all  his  or  her  influence  to  protect  trees  of  all 
kinds  and  cultivated  plants  from  injury  and  de- 
struction. 

The  idea  is  an  excellent  one.  It  takes  but 
little  of  the  pupil's  time.  It  begins  the  citizen's 
education  of  foresty  at  the  right  time.  It  costs 
nothing,  for  the  cards  can  be  had  gratis  on  ap- 
plication. The  entire  plan  is  simple,  feasible 
and  inexpensive.  We  hope  the  teachers  of  the 
country  will  lend  themselves  to  the  scheme. 
Their  own  interest  in  it  will  do  much  to  make  it 
popular  with  their  pupils.  We  trust  the  endre 
teaching  force  of  the  county  will  fall  into  line 
and  labor  in  the  interest  of  this  movement. 
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FLORIDA  IN  MIDSUMMER. 


TWO  WEEKS  HOLIDAY  TRIP  BY  LAND  AND  SEA. 


IT  is  midsummer  in  Florida,  and  we  are 
going  South.  **  I  pity  you,"  says  a 
friend,  "Tophet — with  insect  pests  innum- 
erable!" **I  congratulate  you,"  says  an- 
other, **rve  been  there  and  know  all  about 
it.  Many  places  in  Florida  are  more  com- 
fortable in  July  and  August  than  here  in 
Pennsylvania.  But  be  sure  to  go  by  sea. 
Avoid  railroad  travel  as  much  as  possible. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  there  is  nothing 
to  equal  the  sea-going  steamships." 

As  we  had  made  the  trip  by  sea  some 
years  before  from  New  York  to  Fernandina 
by  the  Mallory  Line,  and  skirmished  over  a 
part  of  middle  and  southern  Florida  in  the 
month  of  August,  we  endorse  the  views  of 
the  last  speaker,  and  tell  him  that  our  tick- 
ets are  already  engaged  by  the  Savannah 
Line,  which  is  better  than  the  Mallory,  and 
that  we  are  booked  for  the  Tallahassee 
August  I  St. 

Leaving  New  York  from  pier  35  North 
River,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  see 
fluttering  handkerchiefs  fade  in  the  distance 
as  they  wave  responsive  farewell,  and  are 
fairly  off  down  the  harbor,  heading  for  the 
Narrows,  the  lower  bay,  and  the  open  sea — 
bound  for  a  two  weeks'  trip  to  Florida,  at 
least  five  days  of  which  will  be  spent  upon 
the  steamers  in  going  and  returning.  And 
as  we  took  back  to  it,  nothing  could  be  bet- 
ter than  so  to  begin  and  end  such  a  summer 
trip.  It  is  at  a  season  when,  as  the  captains 
say,  ''for  six  weeks  the  sea  is  as  quiet  as  a 
mill-pond."  The  trip  outward  bound  is 
comfortable,  restful,  and  filled  with  much 
that  is  interesting  in  many  ways  in  air,  and 
sea,  and  sky,  and  in  the  life  aboard  the  ves- 
sel; and  to  get  back  to  the  ship  after  ten 
days  of  railroad  and  other  travel,  and  push 
out  into  the  Atlantic  for  an  assured  rest  of 
two  or  three  days  homeward  bound,  is  a 
most  welcome  close  to  a  brief  holiday.  Out 
and  return  by  sea,  under  circumstances  such 
as  these,  are  the  vellum  and  gold  between 
which  lies  securely  bound  a  story  of  novel 
and  pleasant  experience,  illustrated  on  every 
page  with  pictures  that  have  become  treas- 
ures of  memory. 

The  electric  lights  of  Long  Branch,  As- 
bury  Park  and  Ocean  Grove  sparkle  and 
gleam  and  quiver  across  the  water.  The 
coolness  is  refreshing ;  the  atmosphere  de- 
lightful ;  and  the  old  stars  shine  clear  in  the 
broad  and  open  horizon.  The  movement 
of  the  vessel  is  so  easy  as  to  disturb  no  one. 


Next  morning  we  are  off  the  Virginia  capes. 
The  course  of  the  steamer  is  a  straight  line 
for  Hatteras,  then  direct  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Savannah,  the  city  itself  being  eighteen 
miles  up  the  river.  The  distance  from  New 
York  is  something  over  seven  hundred 
miles,  and  the  time  of  the  steamer  from  56 
to  60  hours.  State-rooms  on  upper  deck,  ac- 
commodations excellent,  not  a  crowded  pas- 
senger list,  a  good  table  and  the  grace  to 
enjoy  it,  who  would  not  be  comfortable  ? 

At  eight  bells  (8  a.  m.)  we  have  break- 
fast, at  seven  bells  (11.30  a.  m.)  luncheon, 
at  four  bells  (2  p.  m.)  dinner,  at  four  bells 
(6  p.  m.)  supper.  These  bells  are  at  first 
confusing  to  a  landsman,  but  he  soon  learns 
their  simple  method  of  striking  the  time. 
The  twelve  hours  from  noon  to  midnight  or 
from  midnight  to  noon,  are  divided  into 
three  sections  of  four  hours  each.  The  bell 
strikes  the  half-hours  from  one  to  eight, 
never  striking  beyond  eight  to  indicate  time. 
From  noon  to  4  p.  m.,  divide  by  two  and 
you  have  the  hour,  it  being  in  the  first  sec- 
tion I  from  4  to  8  p.  m.,  divide  by  two  and 
add  four  hours;  from  eight  p.  m.  to  mid- 
night divide  by  two,  and  add  eight  hours. 

One  of  our  merry  party  requires  that  an- 
other shall  learn  "the  bells"  as  they  strike 
the  half  hours.  No.  3  soon  protests  against 
this  half-hour  lesson,  and  insists  that  "  the 
party  of  the  first  part"  shall  repeat  certain 
lines  from  Longfellow  every  time  the  bells 
are  called  on  No.  2.  Nobody  can  be  left 
out,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  must 
"do"  certain  lines  'from  Jean  Ingelow. 
And  so  the  fun  goes  round  each  half-hour 
until  we  all  know  all  about  the  bells,  and, 
with  much  mutual  prompting,  all  the  beauti- 
ful "task"  lines  as  well.  One  of  our 
party,  a  fine  reader,  entertains  the  rest  with 
"The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,"  instalments 
of  which  fill  in  odds  and  ends  of  time  and 
add  a  charm  to  the  Tallahassee  going  down 
and  to  the  Nacoochee  on  the  return  trip. 

We  reach  Savannah  during  the  night,  and 
are  awake  to  see  the  electric  lights  all  ablaze 
as  we  move  up  the  river,  and  presently  the 
steamer  moorqd  at  the  wharf.  In  the  early 
morning  the  transfer  coaches  make  connec- 
tion with  the  fast  mail  for  Jacksonville  and 
Key  West.  It  is  a  new  country  through 
which  we  pass,  sparsely  settled,  and  with  its 
swamps,  and  rice  fields,  and  stretches  of 
yellow  pine  timber,  quite  in  contrast  with 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  the  rainy  season  also, 
and  during  the  morning  we  have  two  or 
three  sudden  showers.  By  noon  Jackson- 
ville is  reached — "  Jax,"  as  the  men  of  the 
steamer  and  the  railroad  people  often  speak 
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of  it.  The  street  railway  lines  give  us  the 
town  within  an  hour  or  more  to  our  satis- 
faction. See  that  Cr^pe  Myrtle  !  Is  any- 
thing more  delicate,  or  more  lovely  in  tint 
and  color,  whether  alone  or  against  a  mass 
of  dark  green  foliage?  Orange  trees  show 
fruit  here  and  there — but  we  know  it  to  be 
sour !  Live  oaks  and  water  oaks  challenge 
attention,  and  an  old  gentleman  in  the  car 
names  for  us  the  beautiful  *'  Pride  of  India." 
We  find  the  post  office,  and  stioU  along 
Bay  street,  interested  in  the  abundant  dis- 
play of  semi-tropical  fruit. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  leave  for  Lake 
Como,  some  ninety  miles  farther  south,  to 
visit  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Gable,  an  old  Lancaster 
friend,  and  his  father's  family.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  but  few  orange 
proves  are  seen,  but  as  we  near  Palatka 
and  pass  beyond  it  they  become  more  fre- 
queue.  At  many  places  along  the  way  upon 
this  bright  moonlight  night  the  tree-frogs, 
with  now  and  then  an  old  trumpeter  from 
the  man>h,  make  themselves  heard  clear 
and  »nrill  above  the  noise  of  the  train. 

Our  friend  meets  us  at  the  station,  and  a 
short  walk  through  open  woods,  then  an 
orange  grove,  leads  up  to  their  hospitable 
Southern  home.  It  is  a  marvelously  clear, 
bright  night,  and  the  view  here  of  glossy 
trees  and  snow-like  sands  under  the  moon, 
as  one  looks  down  upon  it  in  the  stillness, 
from  an  upper  window — not  a  leaf  astir — is 
a  Florida  picture  long  to  be  remembered. 

Ncxt  morning  the  open  wagon  is  driven 
up  to  the  porch,  and  some  hours  are  spent 
in  seeing  groves  and  other  matters  of  inter- 
est in  the  vicinity.  At  Mr.  Dusenbury's 
fine  grove  we  are  shown  by  Mr.  Gable  their 
method  of  sorting  and  packing  fruit.  Here 
we  see  also  a  century-plant  that  within  a  few 
weeks,  had  shot  up  its  fiower-stalk,  like  a 
young  sapling  in  size,  six  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  over  fifty  feet  in  height  1 
It  produced  some  seventy  five  flowers,  re- 
maining in  bloom  for  perhaps  two  months. 
It  was  blown  down  but  a  few  days  before 
we  saw  it,  though  much  of  its  bloom  had  not 
yet  withered.  Mr.  Dusenbury  planted  it 
when  very  small  seventeen  years  ago,  so 
that  its  age  at  blooming  may  have  been 
twenty  years.  The  only  other  plant  of  its 
kind  that  we  have  seen  in  flower  was  on  ex- 
hibition as  a  rare  curiosity,  at  the  New  York 
Aquarium,  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  It 
had  perhaps  350  blossoms,  though  the  flower 
stalk  was  not  so  great  in  diameter  as  this, 
nor  probably  over  .^o  or  35  feet  in  height. 
It  was  advertised  very  widely  in  the  New 
York  papers,  attracting  much  attention. 


In  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Como  there  are 
many  thriving  young  groves,  the  country  here 
being  well  adapted  to  the  orange  culture. 
To  the  rear  of  Mr.  Gable's,  beyond  the  ex- 
tensive pine  woods  through  which  we  stroll 
at  leisure  this  pleasant  summer  day,  we  are 
shown  a  grove  of  forty  acres;  and  as  we 
look  down  from  the  mansion  house  that 
occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the 
higher  ground,  over  the  deep,  billowy 
green  stretching  away  in  the  distance,  we 
can  readily  imagine  what  the  effect  will  be 
when  green  is  varied  with  globes  of  gold. 

The  owner,  a  Northern  man  of  large 
means,  will  not  be  ''at  home"  here  for 
some  months.  But  his  Scuppemong  grapes, 
as  big  as  Chinese  marbles  of  the  olden  time, 
are  ripening ;  likewise  his  figs,  Japanese 
persimmons,  etc.  \  and  as  he  is  reported  by 
his  neighbors  a  generous,  good  fellow, 
"  given  to  hospitality,"  we  have  respect  to 
the  Golden  Rule,  and  sample  any  fruit  that 
happens  to  be  in  fit  condition.  Here  for 
the  first  time  we  see  the  bloom  of  the  pine 
apple,  a  bed  of  which  occupies  a  part  of 
these  spacious  grounds.  What  untold  beauty 
of  form  and  color ! 

After  tea  we  cross  in  a  row-boat  to  a 
wooded  island  in  the  lake,  a  quarter  to  a 
half  mile  distant,  for  a  new  surprise.  The 
sun  is  sinking,  its  level  beams  fall  aslant  tne 
leaves,  and  following  uncertain  footways 
through  the  undergrowth  and  beneath  over- 
hanging branches,  suddenly  we  stand  in  the 
midst  of  what,  at  this  evening  hour,  is  a 
solemn  temple  of  Nature.  A  large  open 
space  below,  with  lofty  magnolia,  live  oak 
and  other  trees  intermingling  and  inter- 
lacing their  branches  high  overhead  and 
shutting  out  the  sky,  while  pendent  from 
their  mighty  limbs  and  smaller  branches 
everywhere  is  the  Spanish  moss  in  weird , 
fantastic  drapery.  Now  dense,  in  some 
places  almost  columnar,  masses  hanging 
twenty,  thirty,  forty  feet,  suggesting  great 
stalactites,  or  the  ice  drip  of  some  high  water* 
fall  in  its  winter  glory;  again  light, airy, and 
delicate,  with  all  the  charm  of  pensile  grace 
and  elegance.  Now  swaying  gently  to  the 
soft  breath  of  the  dying  day ;  now  still  as  if 
done  in  stone,  and  ghostly  and  solemn. 
And  yet,  as  we  stand  there  and  look  upon 
it,  and  return  to  it,  and  go  back  in  fancy  to 
view  it  again  and  again,  the  effect  upon  our 
mind  is  always  that  of  the  lofty  cathedral. 

But  we  must  leave  this  pleasant  home,  where 
Marechal  Niel  roses  clamber  over  second- 
story  windows  with  wealth  of  bloom ;  and 
the  Cape  Jessamine,  great  flowering  shrub* 
bery,  loads  the  air  with  its  sweet  fragrance ; 
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and  the  noble  Eucalyptus  proclaims  itself 
the  wonder- tree  of  all  that  grow  within  this 
well-kept  orange  grove  or  for  many  miles 
around.  Next  morning  we  say  a  grateful 
good-bye,  hoping  soon  again  to  see  both 
place  and  people,  and  are  off  for  St. 
Augustine. 

"Is  it,  ^indeed,  August  6lh?"— this  de- 
lightful day  of  balmy  breezes,  cool  and  re- 
freshing— we  ask|  as  we  stand  at  the  sentry's 
outlook  in  one  of  the  round  bastion  towers 
of  old  Fort  Marion — nearly  1200  miles  south 
of  Philadelphia.  We  cannot  realize  it,  in 
this  air,  by  this  water,  under  this  sky.  We 
sit  in  the  old  slave  market,  or  under  the 
cedars  by  the  monument  on  the  plaza,  and 
catch  the  strong  salt  wind  from  the  sea 
which  lies  two  miles  off,  beyond  the  island 
yonder.  Yet  the  calendar  shows  the  date 
as  above.  And  we  are  in  the  South,  clearly 
enough  from  this  soldiers'  monument  to  the 
Confederate  dead,  with  its  unique  epitaph 
not  readily  forgotten :  **  They  have  crossed 
the  river  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees."  And  in  the/ar  South  too,  for  many 
of  the  names  of  the  soldiers  here  inscribed 
are  Spanish. 

The  great  hotels  are  closed,  but  we  find 
very  comfortable  quarters  on  the  plaza,  and 
after  dinner  stroll  along  one  of  the  narrow 
streets  of  this  fordgn  town,  without  side- 
walks or  curb,  until  we  reach  the  old  Span- 
ish gateway,  still  in  excellent  preservation. 
What  the  Round  Tower  of  the  Northmen 
is  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  this  Gateway, 
all  that  remains  of  the  original  wall,  is  to 
St.  Augustine — rising  at  once  before  the 
mind  of  the  reader  as  a  representative  pic- 
ture, and  investing  the  place  with  a  remote 
historic  interest. 

The  same  is  true  in  fisir  greater  measure  of 
.the  old  Spanish  fort,  known  as  Fort  Marion 
since  it  came  into  possession  of  the  United 
States  in  1821.  A  short  distance  from  the 
Gateway  we  chance  upon  the  winding  foot- 
path which  leads  up  the  gentle  slope  to  the 
fort.  There  is  no  challenge  from  an  armed 
sentry  as  we  pass  within.  A  bevy  of  chil- 
dren are  enjoying  a  lively  game  near  the  en- 
trance within  the'  outer  wall.  One  non- 
commissioned officer  is  now  the  entire  gar- 
rison of  this  once  formidable  San  Marco  for- 
tress, which  could  mount  a  hundred  guns 
and  provide  quarters  for  a  thousand  men. 

It  was  built  by  the  Spaniards,  begun  in 
1592  and  completed  in  1756.  The  material 
used  is  coquina  (shell)  rock  found  near  by, 
on  Anastasia  island.  The  walls  are  twenty 
feet  high  and  twelve  feet  thick.  It  is  a 
massive  structure,  and  the  most  interesting 


in  all  Florida.  What  tales  of  fiendish  out- 
rage these  old  walls  might  tell  I  But  dun- 
geon and  torture  chamber  have  long  been 
unused  and  deserted.  In  this  place,  as  we 
think  of  those  old  Spaniards,  enterprising, 
daring  and  resolute,  but  cruel  and  merciless 
as  devils  in  their  greed,  it  is  the  old  story — 
"where  every  prospect  pleases,  and  only 
man  is  vile." 

When  here  some  years  ago,  the  fort  was  oc- 
cupied by  several  hundred  Apache  Indians, 
as  prisoners  under  a  guard  of  troops ;  and 
though  we  went  up  to  have  a  look  at  them, 
and  recall  with  interest  how  they  crowded 
the  walls  above  and  below  to  see  and  hear 
the  brass  band  of  a  minstrel  troupe  that 
was  passing  near  by,  we  made  no  effort  to 
obtain  admission. 

The  view  at  sunset  from  what  is  now  the 
open  promenade  above,  from  the  sentry 
towers  upon  this  level,  through  whose  small 
ports  generations  of  Spanish  soldiers  scanned 
the  near  and  distant  horizon,  and  from  the 
second  story  of  the  higher  tower  at  the 
northern  angle — is  of  itself  worth  the  trip  to 
Florida.  Water  and  land  and  city  and 
sea,  and  over  all  a  sky  of  light  pearly  blue 
upon  whose  fleecy  clouds  is  poured  the  sun- 
set glory :  In  all  the  wide  world  is  any  spot 
this  night  more  fair?  We  linger  until  the 
sun  is  gone,  and  the  full  moon  has  risen. 

The  broad  sea  wall,  which  was  built  by 
the  United  States  government  some  fifty 
years  ago,  extends  from  Fort  Marion  to  the 
U.  S.  barracks.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  in 
length,  and  is  a  favorite  and  famous  place  for 
an  evening  stroll.  The  Spanish  cathedral, 
which  was  said  to  be  the  oldest  church  in 
the  country,  has  been  burned  down  since  we 
saw  it,  but  another  more  modern  and  more 
spacious  occupies  its  site,  the  old  walls 
having  been  utilized  as  far  as  possible  in  its 
erection.  Near  the  old  church  were  the 
representatives  of  the  Salvation  Army,  con- 
ducting service  in  the  street  with  a  re- 
spectful hearing.  And  not  far  beyond  we 
attended  Sunday  evening  service  at  a  col- 
ored Methodist  church.  Across  the  plaza 
from  the  cathedral  stands  the  Episcopal 
church.  Close  by  this  church  are  four  large 
trees  in  marked  contrast  with  one  another : 
an  American  elm  ("alum,''  the  natives  call 
it),  a  sycamore  or  button  wood,  a  large 
palmetto,  and  a  fine  live-oak  tree.  Mr. 
Flagler,  who  has  done  very  much  to  make 
St.  Augustine  a  place  of  winter  resort,  has 
built  two  fine  churches,  one  Methodist  and 
the  other  a  Memorial  Presbyterian  church, 
a  noble  structure  whose  tower  gives  charac- 
ter to  the  entire  landscape. 
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Anastasia  island  must  be  visited  for  the 
surf  and  the  sands  of  the  South  Beach,  for 
the  light-house  and  the  coquina  beds.  The 
beach  is  fine  sand  and  hard.  We  get  a 
bathing  suit  and  try  the  water,  while  the 
rest  of  the  party  gather  sea* shells  which  are 
abundant  here  though  of  small  size.  The 
gallery  of  the  light-house  is  150  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  from  it  we  have  a  view,  as 
from  a  balloon,  of  island,  harbor,  town, 
and  surrounding  country.  The  light-house 
is  32  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  and  12 
feet  at  the  top;  the  light,  which  is  regu- 
lated by  clockwork,  flashes  every  three 
minutes  and  can  be  seen  for  twenty  miles. 
The  coquina  quarries  are  on  this  island,  and 
the  coquina  deposit  is  of  great  extent — 
small  sea  shells,  in  some  places  mixed  with 
sand,  in  others  nothing  but  shells.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  most  wonderful  deposit  of  its 
kind  in  the  known  world.  Here  the 
Spaniards  got  their  shell  rock,  the  first 
builders  in  St.  Augustine.  And  from  these 
beds — the  crushed  shells  being  mixed  with 
cement  and  worked  to  any  shape  or  thick- 
ness desired — have  arisen  the  Ponce  de 
Leon  and  other  great  hotels  that  are  making 
this  place  the  most  noted  Winter  resort  in 
America. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Henry  M.  Flagler  has 
expended  six  millions  of  dollars  in  St.  Au- 
gustine. We  have  no  idea  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  six  millions  of  dollars.  But  that 
he  has  wrought  a  wonderful  transformation 
is  evident  at  a  glance.  Six  years  ago  we 
rode  from  the  plaza  to  the  depot,  a  distance 
of  nearly  a  mile,  much  of  the  way  over  a 
very  dusty  road  and  through  what  seemed  a 
salt  marsh  swamp.  Now  broad  and  solid 
streets,  and  spacious  grounds  and  magnifi- 
cent hotels,  occupy  this  same  area. 

The  depot  itself  and  all  its  surroundings 
are  of  a  very  substantial  character.  The 
show  of  semi-tropical  plants  about  it  at  once 
suggests  the  warmer  latitudes.  The  Ponce 
de  Leon  hotel  covers  six  acres.  It  has 
nearly  five  hundred  rooms,  and  its  dining 
hall  will  seat  a  thousand  guests.  Its  rates 
per  day  are  from  five  to  ten  dollars  or  more, 
and  during  the  season  it  cannot  accommo- 
date all  who  apply  for  rooms.  Two  other 
great  buildings,  the  Cordova  and  Alcazar, 
whose  rates  were  not  so  high  nor  accommo- 
dations so  ample,  complete  this  remarkable 
group  of  hotels.  They  are  all  in  the  Span- 
ish style  of  architecture.  Artesian  wells 
furnish  their  water  supply,  that  of  the  Ponce 
de  Leon  being  1400  feet  in  depth.  The 
water  is  strongly  inpregnated  with  sulphur, 
as  is  all  the  artesian  water  along  the  coast. 


We  visit  the  grounds  and  court  of  the 
Ponce  de  Leon  hotel,  with  an  intelligent 
boy,  son  of  Mr.  Dale  the  gardener,  as  guide, 
who  unlocks  the  ways  for  us  in  the  generous 
spirit  of  one  wishing  to  make  our  visit  very 
pleasant  to  remember.  He  finds,  as  we 
pass  through  the  grounds,  bitter-sweet 
oranges  which  the  ladies  declare  luscious 
as  compared  with  the  sulphur  water  they 
have  been  drinking.  Being  fully  ripe,  it  is  a 
fruit  of  grateful  acid  fiavor.  And  our  re- 
collections of  the  wonderful  court  of  this 
American  Alhambra  will  alwajrs  be  pleasantly 
associated  with  this  modest  lad.  The  variety 
and  profusion  of  semi-tropical  plants,  vines 
and  rare  trees  here,  many  in  bloom,  others  in 
fruit ;  the  plash  of  cooling  waters;  the  atmos- 
phere moist  in  which  these  plants  are  kept ; 
the  architectural  style  and  color  of  the  high 
walls  of  the  building  which  surrounds  the 
court,  broken  by  frequent  windows,  doors, 
and  small,  short  balconies  to  rooms  on  the 
different  floors ;  and  the  warm  sunlight  in 
which  everything  this  morning  looks  its 
best — it  is  a  picture,  and  more  than  that, 
but  why  attempt  description ! 

Having  given  to  St.  Augustine  the  last 
hour  we  can  afford,  and  made  a  second  visit 
to  old  Fort  Marion,  driven  to  the  Alcazar 
on  our  way  to  the  depot  for  a  view  of  the 
court  and  its  beautiful  grounds,  we  take  the 
train  to  Palatka  on  the  St.  John's  River,  for 
a  late  dinner  with  another  old  friend  whom 
we  have  not  seen  for  some  years.  Then  by 
night  train  to  Sanford,  where  orange  culture 
receives  much  attention. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  this  place  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  more  than  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  groves,  that  is,  the  product 
of  the  groves  pays  a  handsome  interest  on 
such  valuation.  Most  of  them  have  but  re- 
cently come  into  bearing.  Many  of  the  groves 
about  Sanford  we  have  seen,  among  them 
the  famous  Spear  grove  of  seedling  trees, 
which  is  about  six  acres  in  extent  and  some 
fifty  years  old.  The  value  of  the  oranges 
from  this  grove  has  for  some  years  ranged 
from  {3000  to  ^10,000.  It  is  one  among 
thousands,  but  in  time  there  may  be  others. 
Here  everybody  hopes — perennial  hope  is 
the  strong  point  of  Florida.  If  not  of  very 
sanguine  temperament,  that  is  chill- proof 
against  delay  and  disaster,  and  laughs  dis- 
appointment in  the  face  until  her  cold  frown 
melts  into  a  smile,  you  had  better  emigrate 
elsewhere.  Here  you  need  money,  intelli- 
gent and  honest  labor,  years  of  time,  then 
more  money,  more  labor,  and  upon  the  pine 
lands  tons  upon  tons  of  fertilizer,  if  you 
would    plant   and   rear  an   orange   grove. 
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Success  may  be  won,  but  it  must  be  striven 
for  patiently  and  honestly  deserved. 
Florida  is  no  lazy  man's  retreat  nor  any 
Fools'  Paradise,  unless  he  have  plenty  of 
money.  It  has  vast  possibilities  which  are 
being  slowly  developed.  In  area  it  is  one- 
fifth  larger  than  Pennsylvania,  with  a  penin- 
sula 350  miles  or  more  in  length  and  but  100 
miles  in  width,  with  a  coast  line  of  1200 
miles  \  and  it  will  one  day  have  its  millions 
of  thrifty,  intelligent  inhabitants.  The 
writer  is  trying  to  bring  on  a  thousand  or 
more  orange  trees,  most  of  which  will  live 
till  that  day  comes — though  he  will  not. 
He  believes  in  the  future  of  the  State.  But 
while  Hope  is  to-day  the  great  factor  in 
the  development  of  Florida,  is  not  the  same 
true  of  every  other  country  that  is  new  or 
in  process  of  development  ? 

Evening  finds  us  at  Sorrento,  and  we  need 
conveyance  to  Conestoga.  A  bright  little 
fellow  from  a  home  of  refinement  in  the 
neighborhood — Master  Reeve,  whose  father, 
originally  from  New  York,  is  interested  in 
an  orange  grove  in  this  vicinity,  he  tells 
us — happens  to  be  at  the  station,  and  at  once 
agrees  to  pilot  us  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Woodcock,  perhaps  a  half-mile  distant. 
Mr.  W.,  a  Massachusetts  man  from  the  Law- 
rence mills  who  has  been  in  this  country  for 
eleven  years,  has  just  driven  in  from  hisgrove, 
through  which  we  walk  to  the  house  to  find 
him.  He  promptly  agrees  to  take  us  forward 
to  Conestoga  to-night  as  our  time  is  valuable, 
and  soon  we  are  en  route  by  moonlight  in 
an  open  wagon  drawn  by  a  pair  of  good 
«Qules.  It  is  a  novel  ride  of  between  three 
and  four  hours  through  the  pine  forest  and 
by  orange  groves,  one  of  these  near  Seneca 
said  to  be  a  hundred  acres  in  extent.  It  is 
a  constant  surprise  to  see  how  men  who  are 
accustomed  to  driving  through  the  forest 
here  at  night,  will  select  and  follow  roads 
where  the  eye  unaccustomed  to  look  for 
them  can  distinguish  no  roads  whatever. 

Next  day  we  are  interested  in  seeing  the 
young  groves  of  Conestoga,  and  find  that  six 
years  had  made  marked  advance  in  their 
growth.  Our  good-  natured  host,  Mr.  Henry 
L.  Meeks,  shows  us  also  as  many  of  the 
noted  groves  of  the  neighborhood  as  our 
time  will  permit.  Near  one  of  the  finest  of 
these  stands  a  group  of  four  or  five  noble 
orange  trees,  the  first  planted  in  this  part  of 
the  State  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  At  the 
home  of  Mr.  Kirkland,  junior,  we  see  the  old- 
fashioned  well- sweep  in  use;  at  that  of  Mr. 
Kirkland,  senior,  we  have  the  *' sugar'* 
watermelon,  its  pulp  the  color  of  brown 
sugar  and  the  best-fiavored  variety  in  Florida, 


whose  melons  are  said  to  surpass  even  those 
of  Georgia. 

One  of  our  party  is  greatly  interested  in 
getting  back  to  the  locality  where  he  had 
spent  two  of  the  most  profitable  years  of  his 
life,  roughing  it  in  the  pine  woods  and  try- 
ing to  run  a  saw  mill  where  no  money  could 
be  had  for  lumber.  These  woods  have  been 
his  University  of  Florida.  The  training 
cost  probably  more  than  Harvard  or  Yale 
at  their  highest  rates,  but  it  was  good,  and 
the  result  much  in  the  way  of  sound  educa- 
tion. He  seems  as  glad  to  get  ''home 
again  "  to  Conestoga  as  are  his  old  friends 
to  bid  him  welcome.  Their  hearty  greeting 
extends  also  to  his  wife,  this  being  a  sort  of 
deferred  wedding  trip  on  their  part. 

To  make  the  steamer  at  Savannah  it  is 
necessary  to  catch  the  "Flying  Cracker" 
at  Tavares.  The  night  diive  by  moonlight 
is  "  the  thing,"  so  by  the  time  the  moon 
has  risen  we  have  said  good-bye  to  all  these 
kind-hearted  people,  and  are  on  our  way  for 
a  memorable  six-hours  drive  among  Florida 
pines  whose  sparse  branches  hardly  intercept 
the  light  of  this  harvest  moon ;  along  by 
orange  groves  small  and  large,  younger  and 
older ;  now  skirting  the  shore  of  some  small 
lake,  now  driving  beneath  the  more  dense 
shade  of  trees  near  the  water. 

It  is  a  wonderful  night,  cool  and  fresh 
and  fragrant,  the  sky  clear  as  crystal,  and 
the  moonlight  a  pearly  sort  of  daylight. 
The  northern  stars  have  sunk  lower,  and 
the  southern  heavens  are  glorious  with  the 
planets  Jupiter  and  Mars  and  the  larger 
stars  of  the  zodiac  and  the  constellations  be- 
yond it.  Never  has  the  Milky  Way  seemed 
more  cloud -like  to  us  than  through  this 
transparent  atmosphere  to-night  before  the 
moon  had  risen.  By  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  as  we  near  Tavares,  Orion  is  blaz- 
ing in  the  southeast,  in  Florida  sands  of 
August  suggesting  the  snow  and  ice  of  ap- 
proaching winter.  We  pass  through  Eustis 
about  midnight,  and  take  the  plank  walk 
'*  for  exercise."  The  town  is  asleep ;  not  a 
human  being  appears  upon  its  streets.  A 
sweet-scented  star  jessamine  blooms  over  the 
fence  in  a  spacious  door  yard,  and  somebody 
with  a  word  of  thanks  to  the  owner,  proba- 
bly unheard,  plucks  a  few  sprays  that  she 
and  all  of  us  may  have  it  for  miles  instead 
of  for  a  moment  in  this  enchanted  night. 

At  the  Osceola  House,  a  name  much  in 
favor  in  Florida — we  were  shown  at  Fort 
Marion  the  room  where,  for  a  time,  this 
great  chief  of  the  Seminoles  was  kept  as  a 
prisoner  of  war — we  have  a  short  sleep  and 
breakfast  in  time  to  catch  our  train  for  an 
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all-day  ride  to  Jacksonville.  This  day  it  is 
not  a  "flyer/*  but  all  the  same  we  reach 
Jacksonville  in  time  to  go  north  at  6:30  p. 
ro.,  as  we  had  planned.  The  sleeping  car 
is  welcome  variety.  By  morning  we  are  in 
Savannah,  aboard  the  Nacoochee,  and  soon 
on  the  way  down  the  river,  with  broad  rice 
fields  full  in  view. 

The  sea  is  indigo  blue,  and  the  sails  are  set 
to  catch  the  fresh  breeze  blowing.  Soon  after 
dinner  there  comes  up  a  storm  which  is  a 
grand  spectacle,  but  which  does  not  seem  to 
affect  the  motion  of  the  vessel.  The  sky  is 
rapidly  and  heavily  overcast,  and  the  dark- 
ling waters  are  responsive  to  the  blackness 
above.  As  the  darkness  spreads  there  seems 
let  down  over  the  sky  a  great  ragged  cur- 
tain, gradually  sinking  until  all  is  obscured. 
Soon  the  storm  has  spent  itself.  A  glorious 
star- lit  night  succeeds.  The  Northern  Cross, 
the  Harp,  the  Bears,  "  Arcturus  and  his 
sons,"  and  a  dozen  other  well-known  con- 
stellations are  glittering  in  the  sky.  We 
have  here  the  sublimest  sight  roan  ever  looks 
upon.  Each  star  a  sun,  and  these  by  thous- 
ands, by  millions  ;  each  sun,  it  may  be,  with 
planets  revolving  about  it,  many  of  them 
doubtless  inhabited  by  beings  more  or  less 
intelligent,  else  what  the  purpose  of  their 
creation?  "What  hath  God  wrought  1" 
blazes  through  all  the  wide  expanse,  as  from 
the  deck  of  the  vessel  we  behold  this  mag- 
nificent vision  of  possibilities. 

The  sun  rises  again  out  of  the  same  quiet 
sea,  "new  as  the  first  morning."  It  is  not 
when  the  sun  is  shining,  but  just  before  it 
has  risen  or  immediately  after  it  has  set,  that 
sea  and  sky  are  at  their  best.  Somebody 
remembers  that  it  is  Sunday,  and  asks, 
"What  is  the  Fourth  Commandment?" 
There  is  a  sudden  chill,  then  a  ransacking  of 
memories.  Nobody  is  exactly  right,  as  to  word 
and  phrase  in  order,  not  even  the  ship's  offi- 
cers nor  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  two  pleasant 
ladies  of  the  Order  being  aboard.  The 
steward  says  the  sailor's  catechism  has  it. 

Six  days  shalt  thou  work  and  do  all  that  thou  art 

able, 
And  on  the  seventh,  holystone  the  decks  and  scrape 

the  cable. 

But  nobody  is  willing  to  pass  that,  and 
finally  we  have  it  in  proper  shape.  Then 
comes  the  full  decalogue  for  our  pleasant 
little  Sunday-school,  with  familiar  readings 
from  the  good  old  Bible. 

By  evening  we  are  passing  Ocean  Grove, 
and  through  the  glass  the  great  Sunday 
evening  meeting  is  distinguished.  Off  Sandy 
Hook  the  gorgeous  sunset  brings  everybody 
to  the  rail — a  wonder  in  sky  and  sea  alike. 


As  we  move  up  through  the  bay,  and  the 
Narrows,  and  the  harbor,  the  grand  dis- 
play of  electric  lights  innumerable,  in  end- 
less variety  of  color,  is  very  brilliant  against 
the  black  background  of  the  night,  and  we 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  good  fortune 
that  brings  us  into  port  after  nightfall. 

Suddenly,  as  we  are  nearing  the  Battery, 
there  is  a  crash  and  then  a  cry  from  the  water, 
"  Hold  on,  Tom !  Tm  all  right,"  and  an  of- 
ficer of  the  ship  rushes  by  to  the  stern  and 
leans  over  the  rail  looking  out  into  the 
darkness.  A  bell  strikes,  the  engine  stops, 
a  boat  is  hastily  lowered.  For  a  little  time 
there  is  a  feeling  of  awful  suspense — in  that 
dark  water  it  is  so  easy  to  go  down — as  the  re- 
turn of  the  boat  is  awaited.  It  comes  back 
with  three  boys,  who,  not  having  a  light, 
weVe  run  down  by  the  steamer.  The  boat 
is  hoisted  quiokly  to  the  davits,  the  boys  are 
sent  below  to  the  stoves  in  the  kitchen,  and 
the  engines  are  again  at  work.  The  quick 
movements  of  the  rescuing  party,  and  the 
fine  humanity  of  officers  and  men,  were 
something  to  witness.  The  steamer  is  again 
under  way  and  in  a  short  time — ^now  1 1  p. 
m. — we  are  at  the  dock,  from  which  we 
started  two  weeks  before. 

Some  hours  remained  next  morning  for 
New  York,  and  so  we  visit  the  Governor's 
Room  in  the  City  Hall,  the  Tombs,  Mul- 
berry street  for  its  Italian  quarter,  Mott 
street  for  its  Chinese  quarter ;  then  to  Cen- 
tral Park.  Taking  a  carriage  at  the  en- 
trance, on  our  way  up  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  we  meet  Robert  Bonner  driving 
"Surol,"  for  which  he  recently  paid  the- 
handsome  sum  of  {100,000.  At  the  Mu- 
seum, which  is  by  all  odds  the  most  interest- 
ing place  to  visit  in  the  great  city,  we 
spend  all  the  time  we  can  spare,  as  we  usu- 
ally do  when  here.  Its  historic  and  art 
treasures  are  of  immense  value.  Across  the 
drive  is  the  Egyptian  monolith.  On  the 
way  down  town  we  visit  the  new  synagogue 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  which,  but  recently  com- 
pleted, has  cost  upwards  of  a  million 
dollars;  also  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  the 
finest  structure  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
Then  the  homeward  way,  through  a  country 
whose  like  we  have  not  elsewhere  seen. 

And  what  shall  we  keep  of  it  all  ?  The 
green  groves  and  wonderful  sky  of  Flor- 
ida ;  Como,  St.  Augustine,  Conestoga,  and 
the  moonlight  ride  to  Tavares ;  the  sunrise 
and  sunset  glory  of  the  sky  and  sea ;  the  art 
treasures  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  ;  and 
a  hundred  minor  objects  and  experiences 
that  are,  in  part,  warp  and  woof  of  this  rare 
midsummer  holiday.     Best  of  all  that  glad 
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human  sympathy  and  comradeship— -that 
joyous  companionship  with  nature — that 
glad  and  grateful  thought  of  God  so  well  ex- 
pressed .in  the  beautiful  lines  of  Jean  Inge- 
low  that  each  of  us  brought  away  from  the 
good  ship  Tallahassee : 

Take  joy  home. 
And  make  a  place  in  thy  great  heart  for  her, 
And  give  her  time  to  grow,  and  cherish  her ; 
Then  will  she  come  and  oft  will  sing  to  thee, 
When  thou  art  working  in  the  furrows ;  ay. 
Or  weeding  in  the  sacred  hour  of  dawn. 
It  is  a  comely  fashion  to  be  glad  : 
Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  to  God. 

There  is  a  rest  remaining.     Hast  thou  sinned  ? 
There  is  a  sacrifice.     Lift  up  thy  head  : 
The  lovely  world  and  the  over-world  alike 
Ring  with  a  song  eteme,  a  happy  rede  : 
"  Thy  Father  loves  thee." 

J.  P.  M. 
ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Beaver — Supt.  Hillman:  Our  fiflh  annual 
Local  Institute  at  Prof.  Piersol's  Academy,  West 
Bridgewater,  was  held  during  this  month,  com- 
mencing August  22d,  and  continuing  four 
days.  The  attendance  was  good,  ninety-six 
members  being  enrolled,  and  much  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  proceedings.  The  exer- 
cises were  especially  arrang^  for  young 
teachers,  and  those  about  to  teach  their  first 
term.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Local  In* 
stitutes,  which  it  is  intended  to  hold  in  the 
county  during  this  school  year.  We  believe 
much  can  be  done  for  the  cause  of  education  in 
our  midst  in  this  way. 

Berks — Supt.  Zechman :  Every  district  ex- 
cept one,  reported  an  increase  in  salary. 
Eighteen  adopted  free  books.  Fourteen  length- 
ened the  term.  Twenty  two  adopted  a  graded 
salary.  Oley  is  building  four  houses.  Bern 
bought  furniture  for  ten  houses. 

Clearfield — Supt.  Youngman :  The  follow- 
ing districts  have  supplied  all  their  schools  with 
Webster's  International  Dictionary :  Chester 
Hill.  Clearfield,  Curwensville,  Burnside,  Lum- 
ber City,  Brady,  Sandy,  Union,  Goshen,  Jordan, 
Morris,  Penn,  Pennville,  Houtzda1e,and  Bucaria. 
Clearfield,  Du  Bois,  Curwensville,  and  Houtz- 
dale  have  a  term  of  nine  months ;  Morris,  De- 
catur, Wallaceton,  and  Chester  Hill,  eight 
months ;  Sandy,  Huston,  Bradford,  and  Bigler, 
seven  months.  These  are  the  advances  so  ^r 
as  heard  from.  The  indications  are  that  the 
directors  of  the  county  will  push  the  schools 
forward  and  be  in  line  with  the  most  progress- 
ive counties  in  the  State. 

Juniata — Supt.  Carney :  Since  my  last  report 
I  learn  that  other  districts  have  shown  the 

? roper  spirit  in  school  progress.  Monroe  and 
>elaware  have  advanced  the  salary  five  dol- 
lars per  month;  others,  again,  are  improving 
buildings  and  furniture,  as  Walker  and  Fayette. 
The  Port  Royal  Board  certainly  shows  the 
proper  appreciation  of  the  increased  appropri- 
ation by  lengthening  the  term  and  raising  the 
salary,  notwithstanding  that  the  borough  is  yet 


in  debt  for  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  sub- 
stantial school  buildings  in  the  county.  There 
is  still  room  for  improvement.  None  of  the 
country  districts  have  increased  their  term. 
Now,  why  country  children  would  not  be  bene- 
fited by  longer  terms,  as  well  as  town  children, 
is  something  I  am  unable  to  explain.  Fer- 
managh township  is  building  a  new  house, 
which  will  be  a  great  convenience,  meriting  the 
approval  of  all  interested  in  the  cause  of  gen- 
eral education. 

Lancaster — Supt.  Brecht:  The  study  of 
local  history  and  geography  in  our  schools  will 
receive  quite  an  impetus  through  the  medium  of 
a  large  township  wall-map  of  the  county,  and 
a  county  history,  which  were  introduced  into 
many  of  our  districts  this  summer.  A  feeling 
has  prevailed  for  some  time  among  our  people, 
that  the  knowledge  of  home  and  the  events 
which  cluster  around  it,  is  too  much  neglected 
in  the  course  of  study  in  school.  The  action 
taken,  with  reference  to  the  map  and  history,  is 
intended  to  correct  this  mistake  and  to  go  even 
so  far  as  to  throw  a  glow  of  interest  around  the 
men  and  events  that  have  shaped  the  character 
of  our  institutions  and  customs  at  home.  The 
coming  term  will  show,  to  some  extent,  whether 
the  teachers  feel  prepared  to  give  sufficient  zest 
to  the  study  of  local  lore,  to  warrant  the  change 
in  the  curriculum  and  the  necessary  outlay  of 
money.  Apparatus  of  a  more  general  character 
was  put  into  nearly  all  the  schools.  Several  of 
our  townships  purchased  for  each  of  their 
schools  Yaggy's  Geographical  Chart,  at  a  cost 
of  %4p  a  piece.  In  five  townships,  whose  re- 
ports are  already  received,  the  apparatus  added 
to  each  school  cost  between  sixty  and  seventy 
dollars.  Free  text- books  were  adopted  in  some 
half-dozen  districts,  and  some  forty  slate  black- 
boards furnished  in  the  county.  The  following 
official  card  has  been  issued  to  the  teachers  of 
the  county : 

Teachers  are  respectfully  requested  to  pre- 
pare the'  following  memoranda  in  convenient 
form  for  the  use  of  Superintendent  and  Direc- 
tors in  the  inspection  of  the  schools : 

1.  A  statement  of  the  classification,  contain- 
ing the  number  and  names  of  pupils  in  each 
class,  of  the  whole  school. 

2.  A  programme  of  recitation  and  a  pro- 
gramme of  study. 

3.  A  list  of  textbooks  in  use,  giving  the  num- 
ber of  each. 

4.  A  statement  of  promotions  as  far  as  prac- 
ticat>le. 

5.  A  general  curriculum  of  the  work  ar- 
ranged for  each  grade  for  the  school  year. 

6.  A  synopsis  of  each  branch  of  study  for 
every  grade  in  school,  showing  the  work  already 
done  and  the  order  which  was  followed  in 
teaching  the  subject. 

7.  A  brief  statement  of  the  order  and  nature 
of  the  opening  exercises  in  the  morning. 

8.  A  selection  of  the  songs  that  are  sung  by 
the  school. 

9.  A  list  of  the  pupils  who  have  not  missed  a 
day  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

10.  A  list  of  the  pupils  who  are  over  fifteen 
years  of  age. 
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11.  A  list  of  the  pupils  who  were  not  in  any 
school  before. 

12.  A  sketch  of  the  chief  needs  of  the  school 
in  charge,  or  an  outline  of  suggestions  for  its 
improvement. 

13.  A  list  of  the  subjects  read  by  the  older 
pupils  from  supplementary  books  in  literature^ 

geography ^  science^  travels  and  history. 

14.  A  report  of  appliances  and  apparatus 
added  to  the  school  during  the  year. 

15.  A  statement  showing  the  number  and 
kina  of  dictionaries  in  use. 

16.  A  copy  the  of  names  of  the  books  in  the 
library  of  general  reading. 

17.  A  brief  report  showing  how  many  pupils 
in  school  do  not  use  a  pen. 

18.  A  few  lines  inciicating  the  plan  followed 
in  the  introduction  of  current  events. 

19.  A  concise  statement  that  will  explain  why 
no  reading  table  is  given  a  place  in  the  school. 

20.  A  short  account  of  the  exercises  observed 
by  the  school  upon  Arbor  Day. 

21.  A  list  of  the  pupils  who  are  members  of 
the  Arbor  Day  League  of  Lancaster  County. 

22.  A  brief  description  of  the  exercises  held 
in  honor  of  special  days  or  occasions,  as  Co- 
lumbus Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Washington's 
Birthday,  Longfellow's  Day. 

Lawrence — Supt.  Watson :  Wilmington 
township  has  adopted  free  text-books  in  reading, 
history,  spelling,  and  writing.  The  schools 
are  all  in  session  and  the  outlook  is  encourag- 
ing. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke :  Houses  are  being 
erected  as  follows:  One  single-room  building 
each  in  North  Annville,  Jackson,  and  North 
Lebanon ;  and  one  single-room  and  one  two- 
room  building  in  West  Lebanon, — this  district 
has  also  adopted  free  text- books.  Much  atten- 
tion was  given  to  remodeling,  repainting,  and 
generally  improving  our  buildings. 

Mercer — Supt.  Hess :  The  seventeen  school 
houses  of  Hickory  township  have  all  been 
papered,  painted  and  kalsomined — a  much- 
needed  renovation.  Two  rooms  were  reseated 
-with  patent  furniture,  displacing  the  last  home- 
made seats  in  the  township.  The  North  Liberty 
school  will  be  graded  and  two  teachers  em- 
ployed. 

Monroe — Supt.  Paul :  Webster's  Inter- 
national Dictionary  has  been  placed  in  the 
schools  of  the  following  districts  during  the  past 
month  :  Smith  field.  Mid.  Smithfield,  Hamilton, 
Stroud,  Stroudsburg,  East  Stroudsburg,  Eldred, 
Polk,  Ross,  and  perhaps  others  not  heard  from 
as  yet. 

Snyder — Supt.  Hermann :  Prof.  R.  L. 
Schroyer,  a  graduate  of  Bucknell  University,  is 
principal  of  the  Selinsgrove  schools  this  year. 
Prof.  M.  I.  Potter  goes  to  Middleburgh.  Selins- 
grove increased  the  term  to  eight  months. 
Several  of  the  districts  continue  to  pay  wages 
that  are  not  indicative  of  much  progress.  The 
State  deals  liberally  with  the  schools,  and  yet 
there  appears  to  be  an  inclination  on  the  part 
of  some  districts  to  run  the  schools  on  a  "charity 
plan."  Must  there  be  more  specific  legislation 
m  order  to  apply  the  appropriation  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  schools  ? 


Somerset — ^Supt.  Berkey:  Nearly  all  the 
teachers  are  now  employed  for  the  ensuing 
term.  The  high  standard  of  efticiency  required 
in  the  examinations  has  been  steaaily  main- 
tained and  gradually  advanced.  The  results 
are  better  qualified  teachers,  better  wages,  and 
a  very  small  number  of  unemployed  teachers. 
The  annual  school  report  was  issued  during  the 
month  and  freely  distributed  among  directors, 
teachers,  and  other  friends  of  education 
throughout  the  country. 

Union — Supt.  Johnson :  The  term  has  been 
lengthened  in  nearly  all  the  districts  of  the 
county.  East  Buffalo  and  Union  townships 
have  placed  Yaggy's  Geographical  Aids  in  their 
schools.  Two  new  school  houses  have  been 
erected  in  Kelly  township;  they  are  supplied 
with  suitable  apparatus  and  furniture.  The 
outlook  for  the  year's  work  is  promising. 

Wyoming — Supt.  Kceler:  A  new  school 
house  is  being  built  at  Noxen,  Monroe  town- 
ship ;  also  one  at  Me^hoppen.  A  larger  num- 
ber of  schools  than  usual  will  begin  their  term 
in  September. 

DuNMORE  BoRO.—Supt.  Fowler :  The  schools 
opened  with  a  large  attendance.  A  new  build- 
ing is  now  in  course  of  erection  to  be  completed 
by  February  ist,  1893. 

Mahanoy  Twp.  {Schuylkill  G?.)— Supt. 
Noonan :  The  School  Board  of  this  district, 
being  unable  to  agree  upon  the  election  of  a 
treasurer,  was,  by  a  request  of  citizens,  supple- 
mented by  a  petition  from  the  six  directors,  dis- 
solved by  Court,  August  22d,  and  the  following 
Board  appointed:  Hon.  James  J.  Brennan, 
John  Leahy,  D.  J.  Thomas,  Joseph  Patterson, 
Charles  Calnon,  and  Charles  Butler.  This 
Board  organized  August  25th,  by  electing  Joseph 
Patterson,  president,  Chas.  Calnon,  secretary, 
and  Sam'l  Fahringer,  treasurer.  Unfortunately 
for  the  district,  the  dissolution  was  too  long  de- 
layed, causing  a  postponement  of  school  open- 
ing until  the  early  part  of  September.  Such  an 
occurrence  is  to  be  deplored,  but  these  dead- 
locks will  be  possible  so  long  as  School  Boards 
are  composed  of  six  Directors.  Why  not  have 
seven  members  in  the  Board  ? 

Newport  Twp.  {Luzerne  Co.) — Supt.  Dewey: 
All  schools  opened  August  29,  except  four  at 
Glen  Lyon.  The  S mead  Wills  System  of  heat- 
ing is  being  placed  in  three  buildings.  Wide 
covered  porches  are  being  built  in  front  of  four 
buildings.  Nearly  all  the  rooms  have  been 
newly  painted.  Teachers  met  on  Saturday, 
August  27,  for  instruction  and  advice  relating^ 
to  their  duties,  and  also  to  organize  the  District 
Institute.  The  School  Board  increased  the 
Superintendent's  salary  to  $1,200.  The  Board 
also  purchased  a  flag  for  each  building  in  the 
township. 

Norristown — Supt.  Gotwals:  A  special 
building  will  be  erected  for  manual  training. 
A  teacher  has  been  elected  who  will  take 
charge  of  the  work  as  soon  as  the  building 
is  completed.  Instruction  will  be  given  in 
all  the  grades  above  the  primary  by  a  special 
teacher. 

Johnstown — Supt.  Johnston :  The  dedication 
of  two  new  school  buildings,  giving  us  twenty 
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rooms  that  were  greatly  needed,  was  a  marked  \ 
day  with  us.    These  buildings  were  used  first  at 
the  opening  in  September. 

H  AZLETON — Supt.  Harm  an  :  All  of  last  year*s 
teachers  who  applied  were  re-employed,  most 
of  them  at  a  higher  salary.  School  term  was 
lengthened  to  ten  months.  The  new  Board 
consists  of  eighteen  members  instead  of  nine. 
They  manifest  much  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  schools.  All  the  teachers  were  in  their 
places  at  the  opening  of  the  new  term,  August 
22.  The  enrollment  for  the  first  month  is  large. 
The  fine  weather  was  very  favorable  to  the  early 
opening.  Buildings  and  grounds  were  placed 
in  excellent  order  during  the  vacation.  Our 
prospects  for  good  work  during  the  year  are  en- 
couraging. 

Hazle  Twp.  {Luzerne  G?.) — Supt.  Jones: 
All  of  our  old  teachers  who  were  applicants  were 
re-appointed,  with  two  exceptions.  We  have 
reason  to  regard  the  teaching  force  efficient. 
The  average  salary  for  male  teachers  is  $63.30; 
for  female,  I47.74.  The  length  of  the  term  will 
be  ten  months.  Free  arithmetics  and  copy- 
books will  be  furnished.  Thus,  the  increased 
State  appropriation  gives  us  a  longer  term  by 
one  month,  free  books,  and  a  slight  increase  in 
teachers*  salaries.  In  a  year  or  two  all  text- 
books will  be  free  in  Hazle  township.  On  ac- 
count of  the  lengthened  term,  our  schools  com- 
menced earlier  than  in  former  years,  and  we 
expected  only  a  comparatively  small  attend- 
ance ;  but  the  number  of  children  on  roll  the 
firbt  month  is  greater  than  for  the  same  period 
last  year,  and  the  percentage  of  attendance 
higher.  The  Board  adopted  a  series  of  regula- 
tions governing  the  schools,  and  a  course  of 
study,  which  were  printed  in  pamphlet  form 
and  distributed  to  patrons,  teachers,  and  di- 
rectors. The  course  of  study  provides  for 
graduating  such  advanced  pupils  as  have  pur- 
sued the  studies  required  and  become  proficient 
therein.  A  District  Institute  was  organized  and 
an  interesting  programme  adopted.  A  majority 
of  the  School  Board  were  in  attendance  at  the 
Institute. 

Phcenixville— Supt.  Leister:  Schools  opened 
August  29,  with  twenty-five  teachers.  During 
the  summer  a  new  room  in  the  High  School 
Building  was  opened  and  fitted  up  with  single- 
seat  furniture  of  the  latest  approved  pattern. 
The  old-time  blackboards  have  all  been  gradu- 
ally replaced  by  natural  slate  of  the  best  quality. 
Stationary  washstands  were  placed  in  fourteen 
rooms,  and  many  other  changes  a;id  repairs 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  teachers  and 
pupils. 

Plymouth  Twp.  {Luzerne  G?.)— Supt.  Gil- 
dea:  Schools  opened  August  22.  All  books 
being  furniohed  free,  the  attendance  is  larger 
than  it  ever  was  before,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
tferm. 

Bedford — Supt.  Potts :  One  school  house  is 
being  built  in  Colerain  township,  one  in  Har- 
rison, one  in  Juniata,  one  in  Londonderry,  two 
in  Napier,  one  in  Providence  East,  one  in  St. 
Clair  East,  one  in  Woodbury  township,  and 
one  in  Woodbury  South.  As  was  seen  by  last 
report,  salaries  have  gone  up  in  this  county, 


but  I  am  sorry  to  herald  forth  that  we  have  one 
rich  district,  rate  of  school  tax  i^  mills, — ^in 
hands  of  Treasurer  about  I1500, — State  aid 
about  $1000,  or  $21.00  a  month  to  each  school 
— and  this  district  is  attempting  to  employ 
teachers  at  $22.50  per  month  :  that  is,  they  mean 
to  pay  by  local  taxation  one  dollar  and  a  half 
per  month  !  Do  they  get  teachers  at  that  ?  I 
have  not  heard.  Southampton,  which  has  been 
looked  upon  as  the  poorest  district  in  the 
county,  pays  $30  per  month  and  in  addition  to 
that  supplied  twelve  houses  (all  they  have)  with 
patent  desks,  teacher's  desk  and  chair.  Mann 
township,  also  one  of  the  poor  districts,  pays 
$30  per  month,  and  put  patent  desks,  teacher's 
desk  and  chair  into  all  their  houses.  We  show 
how  much  we  value  a  thing  by  what  we  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  When  m  the  eyes  of 
men,  the  almighty  dollar  gets  so  big  that  it  out- 
weighs childhood,  eclipses  schools,  and  is  more 
valuable  than  true  manhood,  we  certainly,  to  say 
the  least,  have  a  chronic  case  of  moral  myopia, 
and  if  there  be  not  enough  healthy  sight  lett  in 
the  community  to  point  out  the  true  course,  there 
is  assuredly  a  gloomy  future  for  the  children. 
Since  my  last  report.  King  township  has  ad- 
vanced the  pay  from  $22  to  $30 ;  Kimmel,  from 
$28  to  $32 ;  Union,  from  $22  to  $30;  St.  Clair 
West,  from  $25  to  $30;  Southampton,  from  $28 
to  $30 ;  Mann,  from  $25  to  $30.  The  lowest 
maximum  pay  in  any  district,  in  which  they 
pretend  to  do  more  than  board  the  teacher  for 
his  work,  is  $27.50.  The  average  maximuni 
salary  in  the  rural  districts  will  reach  about  $33. 
The  P.  O.  S.  of  A.  raised  with  becoming  cere- 
mony a  Hag  on  the  Salemville  house,  and  also 
at  New  Enterprise. 

Cumberland — Supt.  Beitzel:  I  am  more 
than  pleased  with  the  outlook  for  our  schools 
this  term.  Outside  of  Cooke  disirict,  which 
has  had  a  nine  months'  term  for  a  number, 
of  years,  all  the  rural  distircts  except  three, 
have  increased  the  school  term  :  Monroe  and 
Pennsboro'  from  six  to  eight  months;  Ship- 
pensburg  township  from  seven  to  eight ;  and  the 
remainder,  from  six  to  seven.  The  boroughs 
of  Newburg  ana  Shirmanstown,  from  seven  to 
eight.  Never  in  my  experience  in  the  school 
a^airs  of  the  county,  has  there  been  more  care 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  teachers  than  this 
year.  Our  County  Institute  will  meet  on  the  5th 
of  December.  Three  new  first  grade  primary 
schools  and  one  mixed  school  have  been  or- 
ganized since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
school  year.  These  are  distributed  as  follows, — 
two  primary  schools  in  Carhsle,  one  school  at 
Pine  Grove,  and  the  mixed  school  at  Riverton 
in  Lower  Allen  district. 

Greene— Supt.  lams:  During  the  month  I  have 
held  interviews  with  many  of  the  school  Boards 
of  our  county,  either  individually  or  as  a  body, 
with  a  view  to  determine  what  aids  to  purchase 
for  the  teachers,  what  plans  had  best  be  devised 
for  building  and  repairing  houses  and  for  ren- 
dering the  surroundings  more  homelike  and 
more  attractive.  My  thanks  are  due  to  the  dif- 
ferent Boards  for  the  unreserved  co  operation 
they  have  rendered  me  in  making  preparations 
for  the  coming  term. 
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Trainxno.— Tbe  feeblett  attempt  m  the  ananeit, 
nost  obscure  Weitem  village  to  advance  true  art  has 
irei^fatand  inflnence,  and  is  not  lost  though  at  seems 
too  mrignificant  to  be  noted.  If  all  were  generals, 
we  shoud  have  no  army.  The  smallest  drummer- 
boy  at  the  farthest  outoost  of  oar  civilization  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  whole,  helping  and  advancing 
the  good  cause  by  his  earnestness  and  fidelity,  in- 
qMring  some  faint,  feeUe  heart  to  one  more  efibit, 
passing  on  the  good  word  of  obedience,  in  the  faith 
that  ten  times  one  b  ten,  till  the  tens  are  hmidreds, 
tiie  hundreds  Uiousands,  the  thousands  a  multitude 


that  no  man  can  nvLber.  If  even  a  feeUe  eflbit  b 
of  value,  how  much  more  valuable  is  a  well-directed, 
intelligent  efifort  of  one  who  has  been  systematicalbr 
trainea,  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and, 
sure  of  his  ground,  strengthened  by  sympathy  and 
that  sense  of  communion  which  is  the  very  Ufe  of 
the  soul,  works  intelligently  for  a  definite  end  I  For 
this  a  thorough,  careful  training  is  needed— a  train- 
ing which,  in  its  elementary  condition,  should  pre- 
cede any  quesdon  of  talent  or  special  ability.  We 
do  not  ask  children  if  they  have  a  predilecdon  for 
the  alphabet  or  the  muldpHcation  table;  it  is  their 


NOW  THANK  WE  ALL  OUR  GOD. 

[NUN  DANKET  ALLE  GOTT.] 


Maktim  RuncAKT,  Z644. 
C.  WnncwoKTH,  Tr.  1858.    J.  CuAcaa. 


I.  Now  thank  we  all  our 
3.  0  may  this  bounteous 
3.  All  praise  and  thanks   to 


God, 
God, 
God» 


With  heart  and 
Through  all  our 
The      Fa   •  ther. 


hands  and 
Ufe     be 
now    be 


vol 


Who  wondrous  things  hath  done, 
With  ev  -  er  Joy  •  ful  hearts. 
The    Son   and    Him    who  reigns, 


In      whom  His 
And  bless  •  ed 
With  them     in 


earth  re 
peace  to 
high  -  est 


joi       -      ces: 
cheer  ns, 

Heav      -      en; 


Who 
And 
The 


from     our 
keep      us 
one        € 


moth  ■ 
in 
ter    • 


ers' 
His 
nal 


arms 
grace 
God, 


Hath  blessed  us 
And  guide  us 
Whom  earth       and 


on  our 
when  per 
Heav  -  en 


wi^ 

plexed, 

adore; 


With    count  •  less 
And     free        ui 
For      thus        it 


gifts  of 
from  all 
was,      is 


love, 

Ols, 

now. 


And 

In 

And 


sdll      is 
this     world 
shall    be 


ours      to    -    day. 
and     the        next 
ev   •    et  -    morel 


right;  they  are  to  have  it  whether  they  specially  de- 
sire it  or  not.  All  will  not  become  Newtons  or 
Shakespeares;  but  without  the  preliminary  training 
they  have  no  possibility  of  appreciating  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  The  receivers  must  outnumber 
givers  in  any  one  direction;  there  must  be  audience 
as  well  as  orator.  The  better  trained  the  audience, 
the  better  oracoxy  will  they  demand  and  receive. 
As  simple,  as  unquesdoning,  should  be  the  first  pait 
of  a  child's  musical  education,  till,  unconsciously, 
Ihia  page  of  mnsio  is  at  expressive  axid  intelligible  to 


him  as  a  page  of  printing,  remembering  always  that 
to  vocalize  a  scale  is  much  easier  than  to  leam  the 
dilTerent  sounds  in  the  alphabet,  a  fiur  simpler  task 
to  master  in  childhood  than  in  maturer  years.  Vocal 
music,  which  at  first  is  largely  imitative,  is  the  easi- 
est method  for  very  young  children,  who,  experience 
proves,  will  leam  good  music  much  more  readily  dian 
Dad,  and  are  swayed  and  influenced  beyond  compu- 
tation by  the  sentiment  of  the  hymns  and  songs  learned 
at  school  and  sung  in  unison,  or  by  the  sort  of  musicsl 
atmosphere  in  which  they  find  themselves  at  home. 
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In  instmmental  music,  even  more  than  in  nnnng, 
orach  depends  on  the  fidelity  and  earnestness  of  the 
pupil.  It  is  true  that  if  the  lesson  be  very  long  and 
intricate,  it  is  not  possible  for  each  pupil  to  ^y  it 
inrough  with  close  criticism ;  but  individual  perfonn- 
aitce  is  not  the  most  important  port  of  teaching;  we 
aie  all  more  or  less  imitative,  and  learn  by  example  and 
precept,  by  the  mistakes  and  successes  of  others.  Num- 
ber six  on  Nfonday  should  be  number  one  on  Thursday, 
and  in  turn  become  a  model  or  a  beacon.  The  stim- 
ulus that  is  assumed  by  the  associating  of  pupils  in  tliis 


work  is  too  important  to  be  overlooked.  Apart  from  that 
instinct  in  human  nature  manifested  in  a  aesbe  to  excel 
and  surpass  others  in  any  contest,  the  habit  of  playing 
and  singing  in  the  presence  of  others  tends  to  baid£ 
shyness;  and  that  wretched  maitvaii^Mc/lr  which  many 
of  us  know  to  our  cost  keeps  silent  many  a  music  lover 
who,  it  may  be,  is  no  mean  performer,  but,  unused  to 
displaying  his  or  her  talent  before  others  than  the 
teacher,  is  overwhelmed  with  fright  when  asked  to  con- 
fer pleasure,  getting  only  a  putial  and  individual  en- 
joyment out  of  a  large  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 


VIVA  ^  L' AMERICA. 


H.  MiLLAKD. 

By  per.  Wm.  A.  Pond  ft  Cow 


I.  No    -    ble    Re -pub -lie  I  happiest    of  lands  I    Fore-most  of  na  -  tions      Colum  -  bia  stands, 
3- To 


2.  Should  ev  -  er     trai  •  tor    rise   in    the  land,     Curs'd  be  his  home-stead,  withered  his  hand ; 
all    her  he  -  roes,  jus  -  tice,  and  fame;  To    all  her   foes,    a         traitor's  foul  name; 


Freedom's  proud  ban  -  ner     floats    in        the  skies  I      Where  shouts  of       Lib   -    er 
Shame  be    his    mem  -  'ry,     scorn  be        his  lot,  Ex     -     ile      his       her    -    i 

Our  stripes  and  stars     still    proud  -  ly      shall  wave,      £m  •    blem '  of       Lib  - 


er 


ty 

tage, 
ty— 


dai  -  ly  arise !  U  -  nit  •  ed  we  stand,  di  -  vided  we  fall.  Union  for-ev  -  er,  freedom  for  all ; 
his  name  a  blot  U  •  nit  -  ed  we  stand,  di  -  vided  we  fall.  Granting  a  home  and  freedom  to  all ; 
Flagof  the  brave!  17  -  nit  -  ed  we  stand,  di  -  vided  we  fall,    Giadiy  >^-e'll  die  at  our  country's  call ; 


In  the  spring  of  1863  two  great  armies  encamped 
on  cither  side  of  the  Rappahannock  River,  one  in  blue 
and  the  other  in  gray.  One  evening^as  twilight  fell, 
the  hands  of  music  on  the  Union  side  began  to  play 
their  martial  music,  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner*'  and 
*'  Rally  Round  the  Flag ;"  and  that  diallenge  of  music 
was  taken  up  by  those  upon  the  other  side,  who 
responded  with  the  «  Bonnie  Blue  Flag  "  and  *'Away 
Down  Sonih  in  Dixie."  It  was  borne  in  upon  the 
soul  of  a  single  soldier  in  one  of  those  army  bands  to 
begin  a  iwectcr  and  more  tender  air,  and  slowly,  as 
hepli^yed  it,  they  joined  in  a  sort  of  chorus  of  all  the 


instruments  upon  the  Union  side,  until  finally  a  great 
and  mighty  tide  of  harmony  swelled  up  and  down  our 
army — ^"  Home,  Sweet  Home."  When  they  had  fin- 
ished there  was  no  challenji^e  yonder,  for  every  band 
upon  that  farther  shore  had  taken  up  the  lovely  air, 
so  attuned  to  all  that  is  holiest  and  dearest,  and  one 
grand  chorus  of  the  ti^'o  great  hosts  went  up  to  God. 
When  they  had  finished,  from  the  boys  in  gmy  came 
a  challenge, "  Three  cheers  for  home  I  **  and  as  they 
went  resounding  through  the  skies  from  both  sides  of 
the  river,  ** something  upon  the  soldiers'  cheeks  washed 
off  the  stains  of  powder." — Frames  E,  WittartL 
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THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION  FOREVER. 


Geo.  p.  Mokrvi 
Wm.  Vimcsmt  Wallace. 


li'  jl*  lij 


1.  A       song    for    ourban-ner,  the  watch  -  word  re-call,  Which  gave  the    Re-pub  •  lie    her 

2.  What  God     in    His  in  -  fi  •  nite   wis-dom  designed.  And    armed  with  the  weapons     of 


sta-tion 
thun-der 


"  U  -  nit  -  ed   we  stand,     di  -   vid  -  cd   we  fall,"  It      made  and  preserved  us    a 
Not      all    the  earth's  despots  or  factions  combined,  Have  the  power    to  con  -  quer  or 


na  -  tion. 
sun  •  der. 


The    un  -  ion    of  lakes,  the    un  -  ion    of  lands,  The  un  -  ion  of  states  none  can 
The     un  -  ion    of  lakes,  the     un  -  ion    of  lands,  The  un  -  ion   of  states  none  can 


I 


^=l?=t 


sev  -  er,    The    un  •  ion  of  hearts,  the  un  -  ion  A  hands.  And  the  flag  of  our  Un  -  ion  for  -  ev  -  er. 


•  •» 


CRADLE  SONG  OF  SOLDIER'S  WIFE. 

n-hn   >  I  ■  I— Ml 


3Fi=»S 


T 


T 


1.  Ba-by,  sleep!  shadows  creep  Down  the   hill-sides  dark  and   long!  Slum-ber     soft  -  \y, 

2.  Ba-by,   sleep!  low    I    weep,  I^st    I     wake  thee     in     my    woe !  Where  the  camp-fires 

3.  Ba-by,  sleep !  an  -  gels  keep  Ho  -  ly      vig  -  ils    o'er  thy  head!  And    thy  moth -el's 


and  thy  dreaming  May  perchance  have  brighter  seeming.  For  thy  mother's  era -die  song! 
gleam  and  quiv  -  er,  Far  a -way  be  -  side  the  riv-er,  Fa  -  ther  thinks  of  thee,  I  know! 
life  seems  sweeter,  Griefs  grow  dim,  and  joys  com-plet  -  er.    Singing     by  thy    era -die     bed! 


TH'R 
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IN  a  sermon  tosttidenis  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Phillips  Brooks  spoke  as  follows: 
■•The  great  hunger  is  for  life.  Lite  is  in- 
definable, but  we  can  recognize  its  results. 
Life  is  effectiveness.  It  enters  a  tree,  and 
the  tree  bears  fruit,  l!  enters  a  man,  and 
he  accompiishes  what  no  other  has  done  or 
can  do.  In  a  university  like  Harvard,  men 
of  life  are  very  powerful.  By  noting  thena 
we  can  realize  what  sort  of  a  mission  was 
Christ's.  He  was  not  a  group  of  actions, 
but  was  a  life  giver.  Men  lived  by  him. 
All  life  to  Jesus  was  God's  life.  He  would 
set  every  man  into  the  universal  life.  He 
calls  it  taiih,  love,  obedienre.  The  thought 
of  obedience  Vfts  been  debased  He  who 
obeys  nothing  does  not  live,  Obedience  is 
Fharing  life.  The  laws  of  a  university  are 
iric  utterance  of  her  nature.  When  God 
states  a  law  he  states  a  necessity  of  life.  So 
obedience  to  tt.e  laws  of  a  university,  or  the 
laws  of  God,  is  partaking  of  the  life  of  the 
university,  or  of  the  life  of  God.  Many 
fear  too  much  life.  Jesu^  says  the  full  life 
is  the  only  safe  life.  Live  to  obey;  obey 
and  live.  To  avoid  the  lie  is  not  Christ's 
law  of  knowledge  and  belief,  but  to  find  the 
truth.  True  Christians  believe  that  what 
ought  to  be  will  be,  ultimately.  The  real 
is  not  living  except  as  it  lives  in  the  ideal; 
tnan  is  not  living  except  as  he  lives  in  God." 

Mind  and  Heart. — "It  is  the  curse  of 
England,"  said  Laurence  Oliphant,  "that  its 
intellect  can  see  truths  which  its  heart  will 
not  embody."  "Morbid  activity  of  the 
national  brain,  utterly  deranged  action  of 
the  national  heart," —  this,  he  thought,  was 


the  unmistakable  symptom  of  an  unhealthy 
national  life.  The  difficulty  may  not  have 
grown  so  large  as  the  impetuous  mind  of 
Oliphant  was  wont  to  thmk.  But  theie  is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  he  put  his  fiiiKer 
very  accurately  on  one  rather  threatening 
weakness  of  our  modern  life.  Take  the 
world  ibrough,  and  the  inlellcctual  activity 
of  our  time  n  perhaps,  without  precedent. 
There  is  alwajs  a  tendency  in  men  to  ihink 
that  wnat  they  are  doing  is  the  one  thing 
that  needs  to  be  done,  and  that  the  work  of 
laborers  in  other  fields  amounts  to  liitle  or 
to  nothing.  Thus  the  people  who  stand 
for  intellect  are  easily  persuaded  that  this  is 
the  one  guiding  and  regenerating  power  by 
which  the  future  is  to  be  made  t-etier  than 
the  past.  Sentiment  is  to  them  of  small  ac- 
count, and  emotion  a  power  to  be  dreaded 
or  depised  according  to  the  degree  of  its  in- 
trusiveness  into  the  realm  of  ideas.  This  is 
a  threatening  sign  of  the  times,  because  the 
disuse  of  any  fjculty  of  human  nature  must 
inevitably  lead  to  its  decline,  and  because,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  world  is  just  as  depen- 
dent upon  right  feelings  as  it  has  ever  been. 

The  classics  possess  a  charm  quite  inde- 
pendent of  their  genius.  It  is  not  ihtir 
genius  only  which  makes  them  attraciive. 
It  is  the  classic  life— the  life  of  the  people 
of  that  day.  It  is  the  image,  here  only  lo 
be  seen,  of  our  highest  natural  powers  in 
their  freshest  vigor.  Il  is  the  unattainable 
grace  of  the  prime  of  manhood.  It  is  the 
pervading  sense  of  youthful  beauty.  Hence, 
while  we  have  elsewhere  great  poems  and 
great  histories,  we  never  find  again   that 
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universal  radiance  of  fresh  life  which  makes 
even  the  most  commonplace  relics  of*  classic 
days  models  for  our  highest  art.  The  com 
mon  workman  of  those  times  breathed  the 
atmo^phere  of  the  gcds.  AVhat  are  now  the 
orraments  of  our  museums  weie  the  ever}- 
pay  furniture  of  sitting  and  sleeping  rooms. 
In  the  great  movements  of  their  literature 
we  can  taste  this  pure  inspiration  most 
large]);  but  evtn  the  most  commonplace 
fragments  of  a  classic  writer  are  steeped  in 
thf  waters  of  the  same  fountain.  Tho&e 
who  compare  the  moderns  with  the  ancients, 
ger.ius  for  genius,  have  no  difficulty  in 
clainting  for  the  former  equality,  if  rot 
victory.  But  the  issue  is  mistaken.  To 
ccnibme  the  highest  powersof  intellect  with 
the  freshest  of  yciuih  was  possible  only  once, 
and  that  is  the  glory  of  tie  classic  nations. 
The  inspiration  which  is  drawn  by  the  man 
from  the  memory  of  those  whom  he  lovtd 
and  admired  in  the  spring  of  his  life  is 
drawn  by  the  world  now  frtm  the  study  of 
Gitcce  and  Rome.  The  world  goes  back 
to  its  youth,  in  hopes  to  become  young 
again,  and  delights  to  dwell  on  the  feats 
a(  hieved  by  the  companions  of  those  da}s. 
Beneath  whatever  was  wrong  and  foolish,  it 
requires  that  beauty  of  a  fresh  nature  which 
never  ceases  to  delight.  And  the  i^ins  and 
vices  of  that  jo)ous  time  are  passed  over 
with  the  levity  with  which  men  thirk  of 
their  young  companions'  follies. —  Temple, 

To  judge  no  one  harshly,  to  misconceive 
no  man's  motives,  to  believe  things  are  what 
they  seem  to  be  until  they  are  proved  other- 
wihe,  to  temper  judgment  with  mercy,  surely 
is  quite  as  good  as  to  build  up  churches,  to 
establish  asylums,  and  to  iound  colleges. 

The  New  York  Central  railway,  in  its  ex- 
hibit at  the  Woild's  Fair,  will  strikingly  il- 
lustrate the  wcnderful  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  railway  transportation  by 
showing  a  magnificent  complete  vestibuled 
train,  and  alongside  of  it  a  reproduction  of 
the  first  train  of  cars  u;^d  in  this  country, 
the  cars  of  which  resembled  old-fashlonecl 
stage  coaches.  The  American  Ostrich 
Ccm[  any  has  sent  to  Chicago  for  exhibition 
at  I  he  World's  Fair,  thirty  birds  from  its  os- 
trich farm  at  Fall  Brook,  San  Diego  county, 
California.  The  ostriches  have  been  sent 
on  thus  early  in  order  that  they  may  become 
throughly  acclimated  by  the  time  the  Fair 
opens,  and  appear  at  their  best. 

T.  W.  HiGOiNSON  writes  in  Harper* s 
Bazar ^  that  the  two  books  oftenest  found 


in  the  homes  of  English  peasants — after  the 
Bible  and  Pilgrim's  Pn  gress — are  the  woks 
of  Americans:  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
and  the  '•  Wide,  Wide  World  "  He  savs 
these  are  read  until  they  are  worn  out,  while 
the  very  names  of  Scott  and  Dickens  are 
often  unknown  to  the^e  same  readers. 


Muscle  Building. — To  understand  your 
own  movements,  study  the  joints  and  how 
best  to  use  them.  As  a  higher  branch  of 
phv steal  inquiry,  strive  to  acquire  a  perfect 
C(  ordination  between  mind  and  n.usrle, 
and  thus  learn  to  control  and  relax  the  mus- 
cles by  a  mere  effort  of  the  will;  do  tliis 
both  m  groups  and  separately.  Having 
gained  this  power,  when  )ouwish  toexpend 
a  little  superfluous  energy,  get  into  the 
country  and  have  a  good  run.  Should  the 
tyranny  of  environment  forbid  that,  then 
do  the  next  best  thing,  which  is  walking. 
If  you  wish  to  acquire  any  ph>sical  accom- 
plishments,* boxing,  wiestling,  fencing,  prac- 
tise under  some  good  teacher.  Swimming 
you  can  learn  by  yourself,  though  not  so 
well  on  dry  lard ;  or  rather  }ou  ought  to 
have  learned  that  in  early  childhood.  Buy 
a  bic}cle  or  a  horse,  if  you  think  it  will  pay 
for  its  keep.  Or  best  of  all,  if  you  are 
young  enough,  learn  to  tumble.  After  ycu 
have  masteied  that  art,  you  can  acquire  all 
the  others  by  merely  looking  on  at  them; 
as  least,  tuch  has  been  my  experience.  To 
know  how  to  do  these  things  is  all  very  well 
in  its  way ;  like  the  beans  of  the  late  A. 
Ward,  they  are  cheerful  fruits  if  taken  mod- 
erately. But  if  you  practise  any  of  them 
with  the  idea  of  gaining  heajth  thereby,  you 
will  find,  and  perhaps  when  it  is  too  la?c  to 
mend  matters,  that  you  have  made  a  large 
mistake.  Such  is  not  the  way  to  life,  phy- 
sically speaking.  Use  judgment,  and  take 
this  as  your  motto :  Good  air  and  plenty  of 
it  for  the  blood,  good  food  for  the  mmclcs, 
and  good  sense  in  using  all  your  parts  and 
belongings. — Edwin  Chtckiey. 


Nervous  Headache. — No  better  cure 
can  be  tried  than  the  following :  Slip  cff 
your  bodice  and  bare  your  neck.  Twiht 
your  hair  into  a  loose  knot  on  the  top  of 
your  head.  Then  take  a  sponge  and  a  basin 
of  hot  water,  just  as  hot  as  you  can  bear  it; 
pais  the  hot  wet  sponge  slowly  and  steadily 
over  the  face  and  forehead  for  eight  or  ten 
times,  keeping  the  sponge  as  hot  as  it  can 
be  borne.  By  that  time  your  face  will  icx>k 
and  feel  as  if  it  were  parboiled.  But  don't 
worry.  Then  bathe  the  back  of  the  neck 
as  you  have  done  the  face,  carrying  the 
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s|>onge  each  time  well  up  the  back  of  the 
htrad.  Keep  this  up  for  the  same  length  of 
time;  then,  without  locking  at  yourself  in 
the  glass,  because  that  would  be  sure  to  dis- 
quiet you,  dry  your  face  and  neck  softly  and 
^o  and  lie  down  flat  on  your  back.  Close 
your  eyes  and  think  of  j'lst  this  one  thing : 
How  heavy  you  are  on  the  couch,  and  how 
easily  it  supports  you.  That  is  really  an 
impor'ant  part  of  the  cure.  Lie  there  for 
half  an  hour,  if  you  don't  fall  asleep,  as  you 
probably  will.  Then  get  up  and  take  the 
deferred  look  in  the  glass.  The  tired  look 
is  gone;  the  muscles  have  regained  their 
tone  ;  the  wrinkles  have  disappeared.  You 
look  like  your  younger  sister.  Best  of  all, 
the  darting  pain  in  the  head  and  the  pessi- 
mism of  the  soul  have  gone  too. 

A  CORRESP'^NDENT  of  a  rellgious  paper 
has  this  to  say  about  the  music  that  is  only 
becoming  the  order  of  the  day  in  the 
services  of  the  congregation  and  Sunday- 
school :  "I  attended  a  church  last  Sunday 
and  heard  for  an  anthem  an  adaptation  from 
a  well  known  popular  opera.  I  stayed  to 
Sunday-school  and  heard,  I  am  not  certain 
what,  but  apparently  selections  from  Mother 
Goose.  B-tween  the  *  high  art*  of  the  choir 
and  the  doggerel  of  the  infant  class,  the 
lover  of  church  music  has  a  hard  time. 
Talking  once  with  a  gentleman  who  for 
nearly  twenty  years  had  been  organist  in 
one  the  largest  churches  in  America,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  he  said  :  '  The  highest 
compliment  ever  paid  my  playing  was  by  a 
pastor  who  said  it  always  helped  his  prayers.' 
I  have  been  wondering  since  how  far  our 
church  playing  helps  church  praying." 

Money  with  a  blessing  has  a  value  that 
money  without  a  blessing  cannot  have.  A 
bank  note  is  dependent  for  its  value  on  the 
worth  of  the  institution  that  it  represents, 
and  which  guarantees  it,  not  on  the  fineness 
of  its  paper  or  the  largeness  of  its  promised 
pay.  A  contribution  in  aid  of  a  worthy 
cause  is  dependent  for  its  value  on  its  guar- 
antee from  Htm  who  giveth  the  increase  in 
both  the  material  and  the  moral  world,  not 
on  its  nominal  amount  or  the  showiness  of 
its  proffer, — S.  S.  Times, 

Thb  trajectory  of  a  thing  is  the  path  of  a 
bullet — or  anything  else  passing  through  the 
air — from  the  gun  to  the  place  where  it 
strikes.  Generally  the  word  is  applied  only 
to  bullets  and  cannon  balls.  In  shooting  at 
an  objtrct  near  at  hand  you  aim  point  blank, 
because  the  bullet  practically  reaches  the 


target  before  it  falls  at  all.  But  when  you 
fire  at  a  distant  object  you  must  aim  above 
it,  so  that  the  bullet  may  have  room  to  fall 
and  yet  hit  the  olject.  The  desire  of  every 
marksman  is  to  get  a  trajectory  as  flit  as 
possible,  so  that  the  bullet  shall  have  no 
need  of  falling  very  far.  A  flit  trajectory 
is  obtained  by  increasing  the  speed  of  the 
bullets,  by  diminishing  their  size  and  in- 
creasing the  powder  charge.  The  rifles  used 
in  France  and  Au-itria  are  said  to  give  very 
flit  trajectories.  The  trajectories  of  our 
American  rifles  are  high,  and  at  a  thousand 
yards  the  bullet  passes  many  feet  above  the 
ground  at  the  highest  point  of  its  trajectory. 

Truth  must  be  grounded  in  a  person, 
and  be  vindicated  in  a  life;  then  it  becomes 
a  reality,  then  it  appeals  to  men,  then  it 
fljws  along  its  divinely  appointed  channel, 
from  life  to  life,  from  heart  to  heart,  from 
spirit  to  spirit. —  T.  T.  Afunger, 

Caught  in  His  Own  Trap — A  half, 
starved  fox«  that  was  rambling  near  the  sea- 
shore, happened  to  spy  a  party  of  young 
crabs  j  isi  coming  out  of  the  water.  '•  De- 
licious morsels  !  "  exclaimed  Reynard, 
smacking  his  lips.  '*  I  would  not  have 
missed  this  ramble  for  anything.  Here  am 
I  with  an  empty  stomach,  and  I  feel  sure 
my  quick-witted  brain  is  more  than  a  match 
for  all  the  dull,  thick  headed  crabs  in  the 
sea."  Sa saying,  he  skipped  lightly  toward 
the  crabs,  which  extended  their  claws  when 
they  saw  the  four-footed  creature  approach- 
ing. 

"Not  so  fast,  my  good  fellows,"  cried 
the  fox,  in  a  courtly  tone.  **  I  only  wish  to 
make  your  acquaintance.  The  truth  is,  I 
came  down  to  the  seashore  on  purpose  this 
morning,  and  have  traveled  without  partak- 
ing of  any  breakfast  in  order  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  your  elegant  persons." 

**Ah!"  exclaimed  the  crabs,  **  my  dear 
sir,  your  fine  words  sound  very  sweet  to  us 
crabs,  for  we  have  never  been  admired  be- 
fore, and  most  creatures  in  the  sea  shun  our 
arqiuintance  instead  of  seeking  it.  But  let 
us  give  a  word  of  warning :  do  not  come  too 
near  the  sea,  for  the  tide  is  jtist  coming  up, 
and  unless  you  can  live  under  water  as  we 
can  you  will  soon  be  drowned." 

"Hal"  thought  the  fox,  "these  wily 
crabs  are  not  so  stupid  as  I  thought,  for  I 
see  they  wish  to  get  rid  of  me  ;  however,  I 
will  not  leave  them,  come  what  may,  till  I 
have  made  a  meal  of  them."  Immediately 
acting  on  this  thought,  the  crafty  beast  sprang 
toward  one  of  the  crabs,  when  a  tremendous 
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wave  came  and  swallowed  up  the  whole 
party  of  crabs  and  fox.  The  crabs  were 
accustomed  to  this  and  delighted  in  the 
briny  bath,  but  not  so  Master  Reynard, 
for  in  a  few  moments  he  was  choked,  and 
the  whole  party  of  merry  crabs  had  the 
pleasure  of  dining  on  his  welcome  carcass. 

Moral — Sly  persons  are  frequently  caught 
in  their  own  nets,  just  as  the  fox  was. 


There  is  quite  a  fever  for  planting  wal- 
nut trees  for  the  nuts  and  for  timber.  There 
are  many  places  in  the  Union  where  they 
ought  to  be  very  successful.  The  premium 
spots  are  on  hilly  slopes  ^here  there  is  a 
regular  winter  temperature.  Where  there 
is  a  liability  to  warm  spells  in  February  or 
early  in  March,  the  catkins  are  brought  for- 
ward in  advance  of  the  fertile  flowers,  and 
there  is  no  crop  through  lack  of  pollen. 
There  are  trees  about  Philadelphia  a  hun- 
dred years  old  or  more  which  bear  full  crops 
two  years  out  of  three. — MeeharCs  Monthly, 


As  the  water  that  passes  from  the  moun- 
tain kisseth  in  its  way  to  the  ocean  every 
field  that  bordereth  the  rivers,  as  it  tarrieth 
not  in  any  place,  even  so  Fortune  visiteth 
the  sons  of  men.  Her  motion  is  incessant ; 
she  will  not  stay;  she  is  unstable  as  the 
winds.  How,  then,  wilt  thou  hold  her? 
When  she  kisseth  thee  thou  art  blessed ;  be- 
hold, as  thou  turnest  to  thank  her,  she  is 
gone  unto  another. — Chapone, 

Could  we  with  ink  the  ocean  fill, 

Were  the  whole  earth  of  parchment  made, 
Were  ev'ry  blade  of  grass  a  quill, 

And  ev'ry  man  a  scribe  by  trade- 
To  write  the  love  of  God  above, 

Would  drain  the  ocean  dry  ! 
Nor  would  the  roll  contain  the  whole, 

Though  stretched  from  sky  to  sky  ! 


Every  faculty  which  is  a  receiver  of  pleas- 
ure has  an  equal  penalty  put  on  its  abuse. 
It  is  to  answer  for  its  moderation  with  its 
life. — R,  W,  Emerson, 


Study  and  love  the  works  of  God — they 
are  better  worth  reading  than  the  words  of 
man  ...  In  happy  moments  they  will 
make  you  happier;  in  friendless  moments 
they  will  give  you  companionship;  in 
troubled  moments  they  will  breathe  you 
peace. — Canon  Farrar. 

I  SAW  two  children,  the  boy,  I  suppose, 
about  twelve  a  fine,  golden-haired  Scotch 
laddie,  with  bare  feet,  carefully  mended 
clothes,  a  worn  bonnet,  and  bright,  opcDy 


ruddy  face,  aglow  with  health.  Clinging 
to  him  was  the  most  fragile  fairy,  with  long 
brown  ringlets  of  a  fashion  of  40  y;.'ars  ago, 
great  blue  eyes,  and,  alas ! — for  her  exquis- 
ite face  seemed  destined  to  blossom  mto 
superior  beauty — a  bent  and  twisted  limb, 
and  a  crutch  which  held  her  up  with  one 
arm,  while  the  strong  boy  steered  her  with 
the  other.  They  had  not  yet  gained  the 
object  which  they  sought,  and  I  wandered 
after  them,  not  from  mere  curiosity,  but 
drawn  by  the  magnetic  attachment  that 
seemed  to  radiate  from  one  to  the  other. 
"Now,  Jessie,"  said  the  boy,  "it  will  be 
all  right;  you  just  hold  on."  "But,  Jock, 
the  pennies  will  nae  buy  it,  I  doubt."  '^Oh, 
never  you  mind,  we'll  see."  Then  they 
came  full  in  front  of  the  object  of  their 
search.  It  was  a  dwarf  rose,  full  of  bloom, 
and  the  boy,  with  all  the  certainty  of 
youth,  stepped  forward  to  the  old  woman. 
"Please,  mem,  d*ye  ken  what  may  be  the 
price  of  yon  I "  Then  his  face  fell,  for  the 
price  was  evidently  far  beyond  the  coppers 
which  he  held  so  tightly  in  his  little  hand. 
He  just  whispered  to  the  girl,  a  great  tear 
gathered  in  her  eye  and  rolled  slowly  down 
the  beautiful  face.  I  stepped  forward,  but 
some  one  was  before  me,  and  the  boy  and 
girl  passed  out  of  that  crowded  show,  the 
boy  holding  the  plant  with  his  protecting 
arm  so  proudly,  and  the  girl  her  face  shin- 
ing with  a  joy  that  words  fail  to  tell. 

Let  us  learn  that  we  can  never  be  lonely 
or  forsaken  in  this  life.  Shall  they  who 
have  gone  before  forget  us  because  they  are 
"made  perfect?"  Shall  they  love  us  less 
because  they  now  have  power  to  love  us 
more?  If  we  forget  them  not,  shall  they 
not  remember  us  with  God  ?  No  trial,  then, 
can  isolate  us,  no  sorrow  can  cut  us  off  from 
the  communion  of  saints.  Kneel  down,  and 
you  are  with  them ;  lift  up  your  eyes,  and 
the  heavenly  world,  high  above  all  pertur- 
bation, hangs  serenely  overhead. — Cardinal 
Manning, 

What  a  Penny  will  Do. — Some  day 
when  your  pupils  have  become  restless,  read 
the  following  to  them,  and  have  them  ex- 
plain how  debts  amounting  to  seven  cents 
can  be  paid  with  one  cent.  An  account 
reaches  us  of  a  financial  transaction  which 
took  place  in  an  office,  no  matter  where. 
By  some  means  or  other  it  happened  that 
the  office  boy  owed  one  of  the  clerks  tkret 
cents,  the  clerk  owed  the  cashier  two  cents, 
and  the  cashier  owed  the  office  boy  two 
cents.    The  office  boy,  having  a  cent  in  his 
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pocket,  concluded  to  diminish  his  debt,  and 
I'^crefore  handed  the  brorze  over  to  the 
clerk,  who  in  turn,  paid  half  of  his  debt  by 
giving  the  coin  to  the  cashier.  The  latter 
handed  the  penny  to  the  office  boy,  remark- 
ing: * '  Now  I  owe  you  only  a  cen  t.  *  *  The 
office  boy  again  passed  the  penny  to  the 
clerk,  who  passed  it  back  to  the  cashier, 
who  passed  it  back  to  the  office  boy,  and 
the  latter  squared  all  accounts  by  paying  it 
to  the  clerk,  thereby  discharging  the  entire 
debt. — Kindergarten  Magazine. 

The  elder  Baron  Rothschild  had  the 
walls  of  his  bank  placarded  with  the  follow- 
ing curious  maxims : 

Carefully  examine  every  detail  of  your 
business. 

Be  prompt  in  everything. 

Take  time  to  consider,  and  then  decide 
quickly. 

Dare  to  go  forward. 

Bear  troubles  patiently. 

Be  brave  in  the  struggle  of  life. 

Maintain  your  integrity  as  a  sacred  thing. 

Never  tell  business  lies. 

Make  no  useless  acquaintances. 

Never  try  to  appear  something  more  than 
you  are. 

Pay  your  debts  promptly. 

Learn  how  to  risk  your  money  at  the 
right  moment. 

Shun  strong  liquor. 

Employ  your  time  well. 

Do  not  reckon  upon  chance. 

Be  polite  to  everybody. 

Never  be  discouraged. 

Then  work  hard  and  you  will  be  certain 
to  succeed. — Agenda  Frin temps. 


The  preponderance  of  the  foreign  popula- 
tion m  Chicago  is  simply  overwhelming. 
The  figures  of  the  last  census  show  that  the 
American -born  population  is  only  292,463, 
while  the  German-born  citizens  alone  num- 
ber 384,958.  Then  come  the  Irish  with 
215,534;  Bohemians,  51,000;  Poles,  52,- 
000 ;  Swedes,  46,000 ;  Norwegians,  44,000; ; 
English,  33,000;  French,  13,000;  Scotch, 
11,000;  Russiars,  10,000;  Danes,  10,000; 
Italians,  10,000;  with  the  balance  made  up 
of  Welsh,  Roumanians,  Huns,  Canadians, 
Swiss,  Belgians  and  others. 


You  cannot  set  the  world  right,  or  the 
times,  but  you  can  do  something  for  the 
truth,  and  all  you  can  do  will  certainly  tell, 
if  the  work  you  do  is  for  the  Master  who 
gives  you  your  share,  and  so  the  burden  of 
responsibility  is  lifted  off.     This  assurance 


makes  peace,  satisfaction  and  repose  possi- 
ble even  in  the  partial  work  done  upon  earth. 
Go  to  the  man  who  is  carving  a  stone  for  a 
building;  ask^im  where  is  that  stone  going, 
to  what  part  of  the  temple,  and  how  is  he 
going  to  get  it  into  place ;  and  what  does  he 
do  ?  He  points  you  to  the  builder's  plans. 
This  is  only  one  stone  of  many.  So,  when 
men  shall  ask  where  and  how  is  your  little 
achievement  going  into  God*s  great  plan, 
point  them  to  your  Master,  who  keeps  the 
plans,  and  then  go  on  doing  your  little  ser- 
vice as  faithfully  as  if  the  whole  temple  were 
yours  to  build. — Bishot  Phillips  Brooks. 

What  is  Life  ? — Real  life  is  not  sensual, 
but  spiritual ;  is  not  dullness,  but  cheerful- 
ness; is  not  ignorance,  but  knowledge 
divine ;  is  not  not  bitterness,  but  gentle- 
ness ;  is  not  falsehood,  but  truth ;  is  not 
doubt,  but  faith ;  is  not  hatred,  but  love ; 
is  not  profanity,  but  holiness;  a  life  em- 
bossed all  over  with  truth  and  goodness. 
These  are  the  mighty  forces  that  stir  to  their 
deepest  depths  all  the  sacred  and  mysterious 
machinery  of  human  life,  burdened,  as  it  is, 
with  the  measureless  majesty  of  the  soul's 
redemption  in  the  blood  of  the  Divine  Mas- 
ter. This  is  true  life.  All  else  is  false, 
dangerous  and  destructive.  The  real  life  is 
divine,  eternal." — Rev  J.  W.  Harmon. 


The  first  thing  to  be  looked  out  for  in 
choosing  inethods  is,  to  see  that  they  are 
honest.  The  old  adage  reads :  '*An  honest 
man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God,"  but  I  say, 
*'An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of 
man."  If  you  have  a  duly  to  perform,  do 
it,  and  do  it  honestly,  however  humble  it 
may  be.  It  is  a  bad  habit  to  wear  those  things 
that  deceive,  as  it  leads  to  dishonesty.  If  a 
person  wears  false  jewelry,  it  is  worn  to  de- 
ceive and  make  people  think  it  is  the  real 
article,  therefore  that  person  is  dishonest. 
The  next  thing  in  importance  is  promptness. 
Too  much  in  favor  of  this  quality  cannot 
be  said.  Be  prompt  at  work,  be  prompt  in 
keeping  an  engagement,  and,  above  all,  be 
prompt  in  serving  God.  By  that  I  mean 
do  it  now. — Rev.  Dr.  Lorimer. 


It  was  said  of  an  old  Puritan  that  Heaven 
was  in  him  before  he  was  in  heaven.  That 
is  necessary  for  all  of  us — we  must  have 
heaven  in  us  before  we  get  into  heaven.  If 
we  do  not  get  to  Heaven  before  we  die  we 
shall  never  get  there  afterward.  An  old 
Scotchman  was  asked  whether  he  ever  ex 
pected  to  get  to  heaven.  **Why,  man,  I 
live  there,"  was  his  quaint  reply.     Let  us 
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all  live  in  those  {spiritual  thirgs  which  are 
the  essential  features  of  heaven.  Often  go 
there  befi>re  )ou  go  to  stay  there.  If  you 
come  down  to  niorrcw  morning,  knowing 
and  realizing  that  heaven  is  yours,  and  that 
you  will  soon  be  there,  those  children  will 
not  worry  >ou  half  so  much.  When  you  go 
out  to  }our  business  or  to  your  work  you 
will  not  be  half  so  discontented  when  you 
know  that  this  is  not  your  rest,  but  that  you 
have  a  rest  on  the  hills  eternal,  whither  your 
heart  has  already  gone,  and  that  there  your 
portion  is  in  the  everlasting  dwellings. 
**Lay  hold  on  eternal  life."  Lay  hold  of 
it  now.  It  is  a  thing  of  the  future  and  it  is 
a  thing  of  the  preset^,  and  even  your  part 
of  it  that  is  future  can  be  by  faith  so  realized 
and  grasped  as  to  be  actually  enj')yed  while 
you  are  yet  here.—  C,  H,  Spurgeon, 

I  hold  this  true,  whoever  wins 
Man's  highest  stature  here  below 
Must  grow,  and  never  cease  to  grow — 

For  when  growth  ceases  death  begins. 

SuPT.  Mauck,  of  Houghton,  Michigan, 
was  hired  for  1 1,30c  for  the  first  year.  On 
account  of  sic  kne^s  in  his  family,  he  was  out 
one  month ;  at  the  end  of  the  year,  last  June, 
the  board  voted  to  pay  him  an  extra  ^roo 
for  the  past  year,  making  it  |i,4oo  ^ox first 
year,  and  not  deducting  anything  for  lost 
time.  They  also  raised  his  salary  to  %  i  ,500, 
voted  to  pay  his  expenses  to  the  National 
Teachers'  Association  at  Saratoga,  and  ap- 
propriated |2co  with  which  to  add  books 
to  the  library,  for  the  "  little  folks."  Would 
that  such  things  were  catching,  and  that 
school  boards  were  generally  exposed  to  the 
infection.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  all 
around.  

While  we  may  be  thankful  that  the 
mighty  forces  of  human  life  have  surged  up 
in  the  heart  long  before  they  could  be 
clearly  seen  by  the  intellect,  it  is  a  matter  of 
still  greater  satisfaction  that  the  new  con- 
quests of  the  intellect  do  not  stifle  or  ob- 
struct the  emotions  in  their  fullest,  freest 
and  divinest  exercise.  To  be  sure,  many 
prefer  to  cling  to  their  old  illusions  than  to 
adjust  their  eyes  to  the  light  of  truth  which 
expels  them.  We  have  in  this  day,  in  the 
Christian  world,  the  spectacle  of  a  vast 
number  of  Christians  deeply  cherishing  pro 
found  religious  sentiments,  but  blindly  con- 
cluding that  the  old  errors  and  illusions  of 
the  intellect  are  necessary  somehow  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  heart.  They  fear  that  re- 
ligion itself  will  be  destroyed  if  it  is  read- 
justed to  nineteenth  century  thought.     In 


spite  of  their  fears,  this  adjustment  must  and 
will  be  made ;  and  when  it  is  made  the 
Church  will  enter  not  only  into  greater 
knowledge,  but  into  grester  freedom.  •' Ye 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  sbail 
make  you  free."  We  could  not  see  at  first 
the  religious  significance  of  such  great  dis- 
coveries as  that  involved  in  the  Coperniran 
theory  or  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  But 
these  new  intellectual  conquests  and  revela- 
tions of  truth  have  freed  Christianity  from 
a  vast  amount  of  superstition  and  illusion, 
which  cease  to  be  satisfactory  and  comfortable 
to  the  world  just  as  soon  as  they  are  discov- 
ered to  be  untrue.  Men  can  rest  in  their 
illusions  only  so  long  as  they  believe  them 
to  be  real.  Let  us  banish  as  unworthy  of 
consideration  the  assumption  that  religious 
sentiment  must  feed  on  falsehood.  The 
truth  will  furnish  it  the  widest,  fullest,  and 
freest  channel.  And  discoveries  which  seem 
at  first  to  be  practically  remote  from  human 
life  may  eventually  have  profound  influ- 
ence in  moulding  the  deeper  sentiment  and 
the  larger  faith  in  man. —  Christian  Kegi^Ur. 

If  people  would  only  ^top  talking  where 
they  stop  knowing,  half  the  evils  of  life 
would  come  to  an  end. — E,  E.  Hale. 


It  is  this  indwelling  power  of  a  Christ 
transforming  men  and  women,  making  them 
over  again,  brooding  over  them  wkh  his 
own  great  forth-putting  personality — it  is 
this  which  is  the  power  of  the  church. — 
Lyman  Abbott. 

A  WELL  KNOWN  botauist  connected  with 
one  of  our  important  experiment  stations 
favors  the  German  fashion  of  hanging  upon 
the  walls  of  country  schoolhouses  maps  of 
the  most  destructive  weeds  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  so  that  the  children  who  are 
soon  to  become  gardeners  and  farmers  may 
become  familiar  with  **  pestiferous  plants" 
and  their  names.  Concerning  the  common 
ignorance  of  such  plants,  he  says :  '*  Editors 
of  agricultural  papers  and  professors  iri  agri- 
cultural colleges  yearly  receive  many  letters 
asking  for  the  simplest  kind  of  information 
concerning  many  common  weeds.  ...  It 
seems  incompatible  with  the  fitness  of  things 
to  make  a  collection  of  anything  that  is  bad ; 
and  yet  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  no 
class  of  plants  about  which  an  increase  of 
knowledge  is  more  important  than  these 
same  ugly  weeds." — Exchange, 


Probably   the  mnst  ambit lotw  scientific 
prcject  of  our  generation — that  of  making  a 
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complete  photographic  atlas  of  the  firma- 
ment— may  at  last  be  said  to  be  under  way. 
The  first  negative  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  has  reached  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society.  Another  is  believed  to  be  en  route. 
This  negative  takes  in  a  portion  of  the  sky 
less  than  a  fourth  of  the  apparent  diameter 
of  the  moon,  a  portion  of  it  which  can  be 
covered  bv  a  quarter  dollar  held  at  arm's 
length.  Yet  it  contains  50,000  stars. 
Marhinery  for  the  imperceptible  movement 
of  the  camera  perfectly  to  fit  the  shifting  of 
olj  cts  during  a  three-hour  exposure  is  de- 
scribed as  a  triumph  of  ingenuity,  and  as- 
tronomers are  greatly  excited  over  the 
marvelous  addition  to  the  field  of  their 
knowledge  which  this  completed  atlas 
promises. — Exchange. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


THE  youngest  is  the  pet  o^the  whole  kin- 
dergarten. The  difference  in  age  may 
not  be  much,  but  whoever  is  smaller  and 
manifestly  younger  than  the  rest,  is  straight- 
way set  up  on  a  )}edestal  as  something  ador- 
able. His  wonderful  little  sayings  and 
doings  are  gathered  up  as  if  nothing  of  the 
kind  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  world  before. 
*•  Philip,  my  King,"  is  altogether  lovely, 
whether  his  royal  graces  delight  the  family 
or  the  kindergarten. 

And  when  nature  has  made  this  darling 
youngest  in  her  choicest  mould,  perfect 
from  the  crown  of  his  sunny  head  to  the 
dainty  restless  feet,  when  every  gesture  is 
graceful  and  every  look  is  captivatmg,  and 
the  genius  that  seems  in  truth  a  common 
thing  in  childhood  bubbles  from  his  lips 
and  sparkles  from  his  eyes  and  ladiates 
from  his  whole  person,  giving  a  charm  to 
everything  he  may  say  or  do,  then,  indeed, 
is  the  pet  of  the  Kindergarten  enthroned  by 
right,  •'  bearing  upon  his  baby  brow  the 
round  and  top  of  hovereignty." 

Not  that  he  does  everything  right,  by  any 
means.  He  would  be  comparatively  insipid 
if  he  did.  One  is  never  more  moved  to 
snatch  him  up  and  smother  him  with  caresses 
than  when  he  tries  with  all  his  might,  but 
in  vain,  to  do  the  thing  that  has  been 
required  of  him.  He  is  never  more  en- 
chanting than  in  making  a  blunder.  And 
the  children  feel  it  no  less.  Their  hearts 
are  drawn  towards  him  by  his  piquant  little 
failures.  So  much  earnestness,  without  re- 
sult, amuses  them,  and  the  loving,  protect- 
ing air  with  which  thev  always  regard  them 
grows  a  shade  more  tender. 


One  of  the  lively  little  songs  they  all  en- 
joy IS  started.  By  the  way,  there  is  noth- 
ing better  of  German  or  American  origin, 
nothing  that  I  have  seen  <qual  in  ab'und- 
ing  life  and  spirit,  in  drollery  and  capital 
rhyming,  to  Theodore  Tilton's  **  Fly 
Song."  Every  striking  point  about  the 
small  insect,  and  it  has  an  astonishing  num- 
ber of  striking  points,  is  hit  off  rapidly  and 
humorously  ;  its  curious  structure  and  com- 
ical ways  pointed  with  the  close  observation 
of  a  scientist,  and  the  happy  facility  of  a 
poet.  Mr.  Fly  is  introduced  in  propria 
persona^  and  no  part  of  his  personality,  not 
one  of  all  his  remarkable  budget  of  char- 
acteristics, can  ever  be  forgotten,  I  think,  so 
vivid  IS  the  whole  impression. 

They  sing  the  following  with  special 
gusto,  and  the  fi -st  fly  they  have  a  chance 
to  watch  serves,  no  doubt,  to  verify  his 
funny  story  : 

All  wet  flies  twist  their  thighs ; 
So  they  wipe  their  heads  and  eyes. 
Cats,  you  know,  wash  just  so  ; 
Then  their  whiskers  grow  ! 
Flies  have  hair  too  short  to  comb ; 
Flies  go  all  bareheaded  home  ; 
But  the  gnat  wears  a  hat : 
Do  you  laugh  at  that  ? 

Children  are  highly  imaginative,  as  a 
rule — poets  by  virtue  of  their  recent  descent 
among  us  from  purer  realms  ;  their  percep- 
tions alert  to  receive  and  apt  to  keep  what- 
ever beauty  is  akin  to  the  heaven  they  come 
from.  Therefore,  you  may  trust  to  their 
understanding  flights  of  fancy.  The  more 
];>oetic  a  thing  is,  the  more  comprehensible. 

Music  is  one  of  the  most  potent  aids  in 
infant  education.  Any  threatenings  of  dis- 
order the  skillful  kindergartner  checkmates 
with  a  song.  To  train  each  young  voice 
into  smooth  accord  is  the  earliest  endeavor. 
All  the  children  join  in  now  as  best  they 
can,  the  youngest  following  them  very 
gravely  and  with  elaborate  care,  but  not  a 
bit  of  tune  is  there  in  it.  The  rest  are  all 
singing  correctly,  and  look  around  sur- 
prised, but  Philip  chants  straight  on,  too 
intent  upon  his  own  performance  to  notice 
their  glances.  And  they  smile  superior 
down,  and  proceed  to  throw  as  much  vigor 
and  expressiveness  as  possit>le  into  the  song, 
that  the  little  one  may  chime  in  with  them 
the  easier.  Evidently  the  training  is  exactly 
adapted  to  the  case.  If  there  is  any  organ 
of  tune,  as  the  phrenologists  call  it,  in  that 
lovely  little  stupid  head,  the  child  is  bound 
to  become  a  singer. 

Philip  is  a  born  romancer.  He  tells  th^ 
school    his     startling     Adventures    at    the 
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shore  the  past  summer.  '*  And  a  giant 
tried  to  come  up  out  cf  the  ground,**  lifting 
his  small,  chubby  arms  to  personate  the  ag- 
gressive giant,  **  but  I  poured  water  on  his 
head,  and  shovelfuls  o1  sand  to  keep  him 
down,  and  stamped  him  in  so  I**  It  might 
have  been  St.  Michael  conquering  the 
dragon,  to  judge  by  the  airs  and  graces  the 
b^by  put  on.  And  the  children  listened 
with  solemn,  round  eyes,  admiring  their 
hero  more  than  ever.  Not  that  they  be- 
lieved the  story  in  the  least — that  cannot  be 
supposed  of  the  simplest  auditor — but  they 
were  carried  away  by  his  eloquent  looks  and 
gestures,  and  so  entered  into  the  glory  of 
his  imaginary  prowess  as  if  it  were  real. 

Ladies  visiting  the  Kindergarten  fall  in 
love  at  sight  with  the  youngest.  Their  fas- 
cinated eyes  follow  him  in  the  pigeon  play, 
his  tiny  hands  lifted  and  round  arms  waving 
like  the  wings  of  a  dove,  and  his  nimble 
feet  flying  out  of  the  room  and  in  again  in 
a  moment.  How  excited  he  gets!  His 
little  shriek  of  delight  when  he  catches  a 
playmate  makes  every  one  smile ;  and  when 
the  children  are  all  eager  for  the  signal  to 
race  away  out  of  bounds,  Philip  is  sure  to 
get  the  first  tap,  for  is  he  not  the  pet  of  the 
school,  the  darling  youngest  one? 

How  early  should  culture  begin  ?  Every- 
body that  gives  the  subject  thought  believes 
in  moral  or  immoral  influences  drawn  in 
with  the  first  infant  nourishment  from  its 
mother  or  a  hireling  nurse.  But  mental 
training — people  would  laugh  at  such  a  sug- 
gestion regarding  the  baby  in  arms.  Its 
physical  welfare,  they  know,  depends  upon 
kind  and  sensible  treatment.  The  teething 
baby  might  have  brain  fever  if  its  precious 
head  were  not  guarded  in  every  way.  But 
the  brain,  as  a  thinking  power,  to  be  injured 
or  benefited  through  all  its  future  by  the 
first  impressions  made  upon  it,  how  few 
think  seriously  enough  of  that !  Even  con- 
siderate mothers  will  acecpt  the  primal  con- 
sideration of  faithfulness  in  a  nurse  as  suf- 
ficient while  the  child  is  so  young.  "Only 
a  little  animal  yet,**  perhaps,  she  says,  re- 
buked in  saying  it  by  some  inward  con- 
sciousness of  its  falsity. 

For  if  there  ever  is  such  a  time,  it  is  short 
indeed.  The  baby's  first  smile  ends  it.  No 
animal  smiles.  And  with  the  first  gleam  of 
intelligence  begins  the  work  of  education  ; 
so  early,  for  good  or  for  harm,  are  the 
thinking  faculties  affected. 

When  the  time  comes  to  make  a  definite 
use  of  this  wonderful  power  of  thought,  how 
careful  we  are  to  keep  the  brain  clear,  free 
from  distraction,  its  marvellous  machinery 


in  good  working  order  I  How  important  aie 
then  found  to  be  the  mental  habits  that  have 
grown  with  our  growth  and  strengthened 
with  our  strength  !  Gladly  would  we  alter 
those  habits  that  make  success  so  difficult — 
in  expressing  an  idea,  for  instance.  It 
flashes  upon  us,  the  thing  that  we  want  to 
say  or  to  write,  and  is  gone  again  before  we 
can  get  hold  of  it.  Thinking  faculties  sys- 
tematically trained,  strengthened  by  exer- 
cise, would  be  able  to  seize  the  idea  and  put 
it  into  fitting  words.  Moreover,  they  come 
trooping  in  joyous  multitudes,  these  spirits 
of  the  realm  of  mind,  at  the  master's  call, 
not  capriciously  eluding  him,  but  delighted 
to  do  his  bidding.  How  came  he  by  this 
mastery  ?  Nature  gave  it,  a  free  gift.  The 
germ  of  it  undoubtedly  was  so  given,  as 
nature  scatters  her  seeds  broadcast,  the 
many  to  be  lost,  the  few  to  grow  and 
flourish  and  unfold  into  life  and  power. 
The  same  original  capacity  will  develop 
very  differently  as  it  is  encouraged  or  re- 
pressed, alloweti  to  grow  in  peace  or  med- 
dled with  officiously. 

Children  at  the  present  day  are  liable  to 
be  burdened  with  playthings.  It  does  not 
occur  to  the  parents  that,  even  if  well 
chosen,  there  may  be  too  many  of  them. 
''  Much  of  the  mental  confusion,  the  mud- 
dleheadedness  of  our  time  may  be  traced  to 
the  overcrowding  of  little  children  one  or 
two  years  old  with  the  variety  of  toy  rubbish 
that  is  given  them.**  Better  than  this 
smothering  and  bewildering  abundance 
would  be  no  playthings  at  all.  Better  the 
improvised  articles  of  all  sorts,  snatched  up 
at  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  meet  emer- 
gencies. But  Froebel's  first  gifts,  carefully 
adapted  as  they  are  to  the  child's  wants, 
supply  amusement  in  the  best  way,  by  giv- 
ing a  definite  object  for  thinking  faculties, 
longing  instinctively  for  something  to  do. 
Precision  and  clearness  of  ideas,  invaluable 
through  all  after  life,  are  thus  cultivated  in 
the  small  beginnings  of  infancy. 

Some  years  ago,  while  visiting  at  Cedar- 
croft,  the  home  of  the  late  Bayard  Taylor, 
it  was  remarked  of  the  little  Lilian  that  she 
did  not  seem  happier  for  the  profusion  of 
presents  her  play-room  displayed.  It  was 
questionable  if  all  those  ingenious  and 
costly  toys  gave  her  as  much  entertainment 
as  the  sticks  and  stones  and  heaps  of  sand 
her  father  had  done  his  f\rst  work  with. 
The  open-air  freedom  and  close  intimacy 
with  nature  that  country  life  affords  are 
favorable  conditions  for  both  mental  and 
physical  growth.  *  His  mother  recalled  the 
early    excursions    of    the    future   traveler, 
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walched  over  from  the  farm-house  door,  in 
the  intervals  of  her  own  employments, 
when  his  small  figure  would  disappear  in  the 
tall  grass,  and  she  could  only  catch  glimpses 
of  the  little  head  bobbing  up  and  down  in 
its  earnest  researches.  Simply  to  be  let 
alone  with  nature  is  privilege  enough.  When 
the  bird's  song,  and  its  flight  through  the 
blue,  and  its  airy  alighting  on  a  bough, 
caught  the  upturned  eye  of  the  future  poet, 
his  mother  could  see  by  the  rapt  little  face, 
that  her  child  was  happy  ;  but  the  growing 
of  his  mind,  the  treasure  laid  up  for  after 
years  of  intellectual  ( ffort,  are  among  the 
secret  things  of  the  spirit. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 


BV  COMMR.  D.  E.  m'CLURE. 


To  the  School  Director: 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  hiring  a  good  teacher  to  teach 
your  school,  the  coming  year.  I  do  not 
want  you  to  think  that  I  am  trying  to  dic- 
tate to  you  in  this  matter,  but  travelling 
from  school  to  school,  I  have  a  better 
chance,  perhaps,  to  observe  the  work  of 
teaching  throughout  our  country,  than  almost 
any  one  else. 

It  is  not  every  one  that  passes  an  examin- 
ation that  can  teach  school.  Almost  any  one 
can  "keep"  school,  but  to  "teach"  school 
requires  preparation,  study  and  hard  work. 

To  hire  a  poor  teacher  is  throwing 
money  away,  money  that  takes  hard  work 
to  Fecure. 

You  will  agree  with  me,  I'm  sure,  when 
I  say  that  the  first  beginning  towards  a  good 
school  is  the  election  of  a  good  school  board. 
The  importance  of  the  farmers'  schools  to 
the  interests  of  farm  and  home,  and  to  the 
growth  of  intelligence  in  our  country,  is  too 
great  to  be  entrusted  to  careless  or  incom- 
petent hands. 

A  large  majority  of  our  schools,  this  year, 
have  been  a  success;  a  number  of  our 
schools  have  not  been  a  success.  Why? 
Because  careless  or  incompetent  school 
boards  hired  poor  teachers.  This  is  not 
pleasant  for  you  to  read,  it  is  not  pleasant 
for  me  to  say ;  it  is,  however,  true ;  and  in 
the  discharge  of  my  sworn  duties  I  must 
bring  it  to  your  attention. 

I  repeat  that  a  good  school  board  is  the 
first  step  towards  a  good  school — and  a  good 
teacher,  the  second  step.  Take  these  two 
steps  and  you  are  on  the  advance. 

There  is  but  one  essential  principle  in 


American  education;  that  a  highway  shall 
be  opened  from  every  man's  door-step  to 
the  summit  of  American  life,  and  every 
child  shall  be  invited  to  walk  therein,  and, 
if  necessary,  be  assisted  by  the  State. 

Get  a  good  teacher.  A  good  teacher  can 
educate  children  under  a  tree,  behind  a 
stone  wall,  in  a  swamp;  a  poor  teacher  can- 
not educate  children,  even  though  you  place 
teacher  and  pupils  in  a  palace.  A  poor 
school,  poorly  attended,  badly  taught,  neg- 
lected by  the  best  people  of  a  community, 
is  a  hot- bed  of  many  vices;  a  good  school, 
well  taught,  lifts  the  whole  community  to  a 
higher,  better  life. 

An  examination  passed  does  not  determine 
the  qualifications  of  a  teacher.  The  test  of 
a  teacher  is  the  work  done  in  teaching.  My 
director  friends,  get  good  teachers,  and  keep 
them.  If  you  will  not  take  my  advice  in 
this  matter,  do  not  blame  me  for  the  failure 
of  your  school  to  accomplish  the  work  done 
in  other  schools. — Michigan  Moderator, 


'    RAPID  ARITHMETIC. 


BY  ARNOLD   ALCOTT. 


AS  I  am  sure  that  all  our  teachers  are  en- 
deavoring to  make  their  pupils  excel  in 
quick  methods  in  primary  arithmetic,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  well  to  take  a  cursory  re- 
view of  some  of  the  means  which  lead  to 
mental  brightness  in  this  branch  of  study. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  we  put  our  pupils  to 
their  slates  too  soon.  Quick  mental  work 
leaks  to  quick  written  work. 

A  five-minute  period  spent  in  an  exercise 
like  the  following  will  brighten  any  class: 
The  teacher  says  6  and  4  and  3  and  2.  As 
soon  as  their  speed  will  allow,  the  pupils 
raise  their  hands,  as  they  have  obtained  the 
answer.  A  series  of  simple  questions  in- 
volving only  the  combinations  which  the 
little  ones  have  learned  will  develop  rapid 
thought  in  addition  as  quickly  as  any  single 
exercise  of  which  I  know.  Just  try  this  for 
five  minutes  a  day,  and  note  the  aggressive 
spirit  which  it  arouses  in  your  class. 

As  addition  and  multiplication  are  inti- 
mately related,  one,  of  course,  suggests  the 
other.  Now  let  me  give  a  style  of  question 
which  will  include  the  work  in  the  two  rules. 
The  teacher  says,  add  3.  Then  as  the  table 
of  two  times  is  being  studied,  she  says  6 
multiplied  by  2?  Answer,  15.  Two  9's? 
Answer,  21,  and  so  on.  Always  apply  to 
the  particular  work  in  hand. 

Then^  again,  there  is  no  better  style  of 
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question  than  the  Change  questions.  It 
will  be  well  with  the  junior  pupils  to  begin 
with  the  ten-cent  standard,  and  gradually 
reach  the  twenty  fi\re  cent,  and  fifty  cent 
standard.  Thus,  two  articles  costing  eight 
and  nine  cents,  what  is  the  change  out  of  a 
quarter?  Having  explained  the  style  of 
question,  do  not  say  anything  after  men- 
tioning the  standard  taken,  excepting  the 
prices  of  the  two  articles,  thus,  four,  nine. 

Now,  apply  the  foregoing  work  to  the 
slates  by  giving  one  column  addition  sums. 
Also,  have  on  the  board,  under  your  curtain, 
as  follows. 

9-h9  +  24  5  = 
7+6+7+9= 

2>^-\4,9  = 
Answers  to  be  written  on  slates  or  piper. 
— Canada  Ed,  Journal, 


HITCHCOCK'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS. 


BY  J    M.  BUCKLEY. 


1AM  about  to  give  you  an  account  of  one 
of  the  extraordinary  men  this  country 
has  produced — one  of  the  best  examples  of 
making  the  most  of  one's  self — and  who 
rose  to  one  of  the  highest  positions,  and 
filled  it  with  increasing  luster  for  many 
years.  I  write  it  to  help  youths  and  young 
men  to  live  and  to  get  on  in  the  world,  in 
whatever  trade  or  profession  they  may  be. 
The  struggles  of  this  man  began  when  he 
was  very  young,  his  life  took  in  many 
things,  and  he  was  a  true  and  happy  Chris- 
tian all  his  days. 

You  will  wish  to  know  his  name.  It  was 
Edward  Hitchcock,  president  of  Amherst 
college.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  his 
boyhood.  He  was  born  in  the  State  of 
M  issachusetts.  His  father  was  a  poor  man, 
twice  a  soldier  in  the  revolutionary  war,  a 
hatter  by  trade;  but  Eiward  Hitchcock 
did  not  wish  co  be  a  hatter,  and  so  took  to 
farming.  He  was  taught  economy,  and 
saved  his  money.  His  uncle  gave  him  a 
taste  for  science.  His  uncle  loved  astron- 
omy and  natural  philosophy,  and  his 
nephew,  of  whom  I  am  writing,  found  great 
pleasure  in  reading  some  books  which  his 
uncle  wrote,  and  in  looking  through  his  tel- 
escopes. Little  by  little  he  learned  so  much 
that  his  father  and  uncle  saw  that  he  ought 
to  study  natural  science.  He  was  preparing 
for  college  when  he  had  an  attack  of  the 
mumps  ;  but  such  was  his  ambition  thit  he 
kept  on  studying  Greek,  very  trying  to  the 


best  eyes,  until  suddenly  he  almost  entirely 
lost  his  eyesi((ht,  and  was  troubled  with 
weak  eyes  until  the  day  of  his  death.  Ex- 
pecting never  to  be  able  to  study  it  again, 
he  wrote  a  little  poem,  showing  what  a 
pang  it  cost  him.  Here  are  some  lines 
from  it : 

How  sweet,  divinely  sweet,  is  his  employ 
Wtio  in  the  midnight  hour,  unseen  by  man, 
Looks  with  an  astronomic  eye  on  heaven  ! 
Where  others  see  a  spark,  he  sees  a  sun  ; 
Where  wild  confusion,  he  sweet  harmony. 
And  where.all  seems  by  chance,  he  sees  a  Gid — 
A  God,  how  great,  how  mighty,  and  how  good  ! 
He  lifts  his  tube,  a  loop  hole,  to  the  skies — 
And,  lo,  what  scenes  appear !    .    .    . 
Ah,  lovely  scenes  !  from  me  forever  gone  ! 
Fled  like  the  transient  rainbow  from  the  clouds. 

.    .    .    For  now 
These  eyes  that  once  could  gaze  on  heaven 

untired 
Scarce  can  endure  a  feeble  transient  glance. 

Besides  this  weakness  of  the  eyes,  his 
health  failed.  After  awhile  he  became  a 
minister,  and  soon  found  that  he  had  not 
health  enough  for  that  profession.  He  then 
took  to  excursions  in  the  mountains  and 
fields,  studying  natural  science,  and  also 
building  up  his  health,  which  gradually  im- 
proved. He  learned  so  much,  though  he 
had  never  been  through  college,  that  he  was 
prepared  to  take  a  professorship  of  natural 
history  and  chemistry  in  Amherst  college, 
which  he  held  for  about  twenty  years,  when 
he  was  elected  president. 

He  now  began  to  investigate  every  sub- 
ject, especially  temperance,  which  in  those 
days  did  not  have  very  many  friends,  as  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  used  wine  and 
spirits,  and  even  religious  persons  and  minis- 
ters thought  that  it  was  a  proper  thing  to  do. 
Then  he  took  up  the  subject  of  diet,  which 
he  investigated  and  wrote  about,  teaching 
persons  that  moderate  eating,  drinking  pure 
water,  and  taking  open-air  exercise,  and  a 
proper  amount  of  sleep,  are  all  that  they 
need  to  do  to  keep  clear  minds,  and  to  do 
the  best  work.  Wherever  he  went  he  prac- 
ticed temperance,  and  he  tells  some  very 
interesting  stories  about  persons  whom  he 
met. 

Once  when  he  was  with  Governor  Marcy, 
of  New  York,  the  Governor  very  courteously 
said  to  him,  **  I  think  you  do  not  use  wine," 
relieving  him  from  all  embarrassment. 
Oace  he  dined  with  Daniel  Webster,  and  he 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hjge  were  the  only  per- 
sons at  the  table  who  did  not  touch  wine. 
Mr.  Webster,  noticing  it,  made  some  re- 
marks on  temperance,  and  said  this:  *'L?t 
me  tell  you  that  if  any  man  finds  himbcif 
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uncomfortable  because  his  customary  glass 
fails  him  at  a  particular  hour,  he  is  in  dan- 
ger of  intemperance."  And  this,  alas !  some 
years  later,  Mr.  Webster  himself,  as  clearly 
as  he  saw  it  and  great  as  he  was,  illustrated. 

He  also  tells  what  a  polite  man  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  a  distinguished  scholar 
and  author,  was.  President  Hitchcock  met 
him  at  his  residence  in  London  in  1850. 
The  chevalier  was  then  the  minister  of 
Prussia  at  the  English  Court,  and  sat  oppo- 
site to  President  Hitchcock,  and  asked  him 
after  a  while  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with 
him.  He  declined.  "Oh,"  said  the  cheva- 
lier, "you  do  not  use  wine,  do  you?" 
"No,  sir,"  he  replied.  "Will  you  then 
take  a  glass  of  water  with  me?"  was  his  re- 
joinder. "With  the  greatest  pleasure," 
said  Dr.  H.  This  Dr.  Hitchcock  con- 
sidered genuine  politeness.  At  another 
time,  hcwever,  when  he  drank  the  queen's 
health  in  a  glass  of  water  instead  of  wine, 
there  was  an  English  minister  who  spoke  of 
it  imfKDiirely  as  a  cold  water  toast. 

President  Hitchcock,  having  been  sick  so 
much,  hardly  ever  expected  to  succeed  in 
an} thing,  and  yet  he  always  did  succeed; 
and  when  he  was  asked  how  he  could  suc- 
ceed without  much  hope,  he  said  that  he  de- 
liberately and  prayerfully  undertook  it,  and 
he  would  often  persevere  in  it  long  after 
men  of  a  hopeful  temperament  had  given  it 
up.  I  hope  }Ou  will  make  a  note  of  this 
fact,  for  a  resolution  supported  by  faith  in 
God,  and  conscience,  is  worth  more  than 
anything  else  to  support  perseverance. 

I  must  not  forget  that  Mr.  Hitchcock 
made  it  a  point  to  be  always  correct.  When 
he  was  a  very  young  man  he  saw  an  an- 
nouncement that  ten  dollars  would  be  paid 
for  the  discovery  of  an  error  in  Blunt 's 
Nautical  Almanac.  He  discovered  a  long 
list  and  sent  it  on  to  Mr.  Blunt,  and  pub- 
lished it.  Mr.  Blunt  contemptuously  spoke 
of  him  as  "one  Edward  Hitchcock."  The 
only  reply  one  Edward  Hitchcock  made 
was  to  send  twenty  more  errors,  and  six 
months  later  thirty  five  more.  In  1819  Mr. 
Blunt  had  the  almanac  recalculated,  and 
Mr.  Hitchcock  found  thirty-five  more 
errors.  Then  Mr.  Blunt  speaks  of  him  as 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  and  says  that  he  has  cor- 
rected the  thirty  five  errors  he  pointed  out, 
and  begs  him  to  accept  his  thanks,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  motive.  But  he  never 
sent  the  ten  dollars  for  each  error.  Such 
accuracy  as  this  Dr.  Hitchcock  carried 
through  his  whole  life,  and  whenever  he 
said  anything  was  so,  everybody  believed  it. 

'Dr.  Hitchcock  for  more  than  thirty  years 


carried  on  geological  surveys  while  presi- 
dent. These  geological  surveys  are  to  find 
out  what  minerals  and  metals  there  are  in 
the  States,  and  what  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth's  surface  is.  He 
made  the  fir^t  survey  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  then  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 
He  was  practically  founder  of  the  associa- 
tion of  geologists  and  naturalists  and  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  and  his  was  the  first  name  on 
the  list,  and  he  was  appointed  chairman. — 
The  Occident. 


SNAP. 

THERE  is  no  place  in  the  world  where 
snap  is  more  needed  than  in  the  school- 
room. A  teacher  needs  it  on  his  way  to 
school ;  he  sets  an  example  by  the  way  he 
moves  along ;  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is  ap- 
pears by  his  movements  in  the  street.  He 
should  walk  well,  with  head  erect  and 
shoulders  thrown  back  like  a  man,  and  a 
cultured  man  at  that. 

He  needs  snap  to  make  his  external  ap- 
pearance as  becoming  as  possible.  ,His 
clothing  and  shoes  should  be  kept  nicely 
brushed,  his  linen  should  be  white,  his  nails 
should  be  carefully  cut  and  clean,  his  hair 
properly  arranged,  and  teeth  brushed,  and 
thus  show  that  education  has  had  an  cfTc^ct 
upon  him. 

Snap  is  needed*  in  your  school  work. 
Don't  sit  in  your  chair  for  an  hour  at  a 
time.  Let  your  style  of  sitting  there  exhibit 
activity.  Sit  upright;  don't  lean  on  your 
elbows.  Insist  that  your  pupils  shall  sit  in 
a  good  style,  too.  When  you  stand,  stand 
properly;  don't  lean  up  against  the  side  of 
the  house,  door  or  desk ;  stand  erect. 

Snap  is  needt  d  in  conducting  your  classes. 
Have  your  pupils  walk  properly  to  the  reci- 
tation-seat ;  have  them  wait  there,  standing, 
for  your  direction  to  sit,  unless  they  can 
take  their  places  properly  without.  When 
a  pupil's  name  is  called,  see  that  he  rises 
promptly  and  looks  you  in  the  face.  When  he 
goes  to  the  black  board  see  that  he  arranges 
his  work  evenly  and  neatly.  Have  it  copied 
until  it  is  right.  When  you  recite  or  ex- 
plain, have  snap  enough  to  do  it  better  than 
any  one  else  ;  be  a  model  when  you  under- 
take to  do  a  thing. 

Have  the  snap,  when  disorder  begins,  to 
repress  it  at  once.  Disorder  originates  in 
one  person  generally;  find  that  person  out, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  disturbing  ii.fl  jence. 

Have  snap  enough  to  watch  your  own  in- 
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fluence  on  the  school,  and  see  whether  you 
are  the  cause  of  the  order  or  the  disorder. 
Watch  your  tones  of  voice ;  see  whether 
you  "  get  mad**  or  not ;  see  whether  you 
are  respected  or  not ;  see  whether  you  speak 
harshly  or  not  \  see  whether  you  use  the 
same  language  you  would  if  a  visitor  were 
present — if  you  don't,  something  is  wrong. 
Have  snap  to  pursue  a  course  of  study 
j' 1st  as  earnestly  as  you  want  your  scholars 
to.  Do  not  go  home  to  lie  stagnant  and 
un progressing.  Select  something  and  go 
forward,  go  forward.  Take  up  geology, 
and  get  the  needed  books  and  follow  it  up 
until  you  know  it;  you  will  need  a  yeaf  or 
two  on  that  one  subject.  But  do  not  forget 
to  take  hold  of  current  events  at  the  same 
time.  Discuss  these  with  your  pupils  day 
by  day.  In  fine,  have  snap  enough  to  be  a 
livcy  progressive  teacher  instead  of  a  dull, 
machine  teacher. 


COEDUCATION. 


THE  sentiment  of  the  day  demands  the 
highest  educational  opportunities  for 
women,  and  co-education  is  the  only  road 
that  now  leads  to  this  goal.  But  that  this 
road  is  one  hedged  in  with  difficulties,  or 
that  a  pleasanter  and  a  safer  path  might  be 
opened  to  women,  no  observant  man  or 
woman  can  deny.  The  mistake  made  by 
the  ardent  advocates  of  co-education  is  in 
the  stress  they  lay  upon  this  very  word. 

When  the  system  was  only  a  theory,  the 
word  was  used  only  in  the  sense  of  equal 
education,  which  the  woman,  who  was 
barred  out  from  the  man*s  college,  could  not 
obtain.  Co  education  was  merely  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  that  end  was  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women.  Today  the  word  has 
taken  on  a  sentimental  meaning  of  its  own, 
a  suggestion  of  chivalric  protection  and 
recognition,  a  promise  that  the  ladder  of 
knowledge  shall  be  climbed  hand  in  hand. 

To  those  who  are  puzzling  over  the  wis- 
dom of  the  co-educational  plan,  and  hon- 
estly desire  to  reconcile  the  best  ethical  and 
mental  influences  for  their  daughters,  there 
is  a  solution  in  the  near  future.  Women 
who  have  themselves  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
a  higher  education  will  insist  upon  equal 
advantages  for  their  daughters.  Yet  a 
majority  of  mothers  will  unhesitatingly  say 
that  if  equal  opportunities  were  available  in 
schools  for  girls  alone,  they  would  prefer  to 
send  their  daughters  to  them,  and  many 
single  women  of  culture  cling  to  the  old- 
fashioned    idea.      By   means  of  their  ad- 


vanced education  women  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  taking  high  positions  in  the  profes- 
sions and  even  in  commercial  ranks.  Inde- 
pendent fortunes,  of  their  own  making,  are 
coming  into  their  hands. 

There  is  no  one  so  loyal  to  her  sex,  so 
ambitious  for  its  future  distinction,  as  the 
educated  woman.  The  day  is  near  when 
cultured  women,  with  the  wealth  they  have 
earned,  will  make  a  splendid  and  concerted 
movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  great 
university  for  women,  second  to  none  in  the 
land.  When  one  is  established  others  will 
follow,  and  ambitious  girls  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union  will  have  the  opportunity  offered 
them  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  a  sound 
mental  training  without  violating  their  own 
delicate  instincts  or  the  pleasant  traditions 
of  girlhood.  Until  then  they  must  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  perplexities  and  temptations 
of  the  CO- educational  university.  — San 
Francisco  Examiner, 


PORTRAITS  ON  SOUVENIR  COINS. 


WHILE  it  is  not  of  highest  importance 
which  one  of  the  several  dissimilar 
pictures  of  Columbus  is  copied  for  the  stamp 
of  the  souvenir  coins,  the  suggestion  made 
by  Colonel  Davis  that  a  scene  rather  than  a 
face  be  pictured  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
In  painting  and  in  statuary  there  are  numer- 
ous representations  of  the  great  navigator 
that  bear  no  resemblance  to  one  another. 
Early  artists  in  executing  a  commission 
were  occupied  more  with  the  ideal,  the 
artistic  theme,  than  mindful  of  the  facial 
properties  of  the  original,  so  that  the  paint- 
ings showing  events  in  the  experience  of 
Columbus  have  no  value  in  determining  the 
appearance  of  that  person. 

If  the  coins  are  to  bear  a  pretended  like 
ness  to  Columbus,  the  copy  should  be  of  the 
picture  that  facts  and  circumstances  do  most 
to  certify.  But,  inasmuch  as  even  then 
there  would  be  a  doubt  of  the  counterfeit 
presentment,  and,  furthermore,  because  all 
people  who  have  an  ideal  of  Columbus  did 
not  get  the  impression  of  his  aspect  from 
the  same  picture,  Colonel  Davis'  suggestion, 
if  adopted,  would  give  more  general  satis- 
faction than  any  head  could. 

Some,  in  their  mind's  eye,  see  Columbus 
beardless ;  others  see  him  with  snug-trimmed 
whiskers;  others  still  with  a  luxuriance  of 
grizzled  beard.  The  several  classes  would 
resent  the  destruction  of  their  respective 
ideals  by  the  designer  of  the  coins.  If,  on 
the   other   hand,  a  well- executed,   artistic 
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group,  typical  of  any  one  of  the  significant 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Columbus,  from  the 
time  he  made  the  egg  stand  to  his  triumphal 
landing  upon  the  inviting  shores  of  the  new 
world,  every  purchaser  of  a  coin  would  be 
pleased,  and  the  souvenir  interest  of  the 
piece  would  be  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a 
dubious  picture  that  might  stand  for  any  of 
a  thousand  fifteenth-century  notables. 

After  all,  it  is  not  in  the  person  of  Colum- 
bus that  the  world  is  chit  fly  interested.  It 
might  be  gratifying  to  kiiOw  how  he  ap- 
peared, if  we  could  be  sure  we  were  gazing 
on  a  genuine  picture  of  him.  But  it  is  of 
his  achievements  that  we  sing  praises,  and 
it  is  the  fact  that  he  actually  discovered  the 
world  that  ha<5  become  the  home  of  a  vast 
nation  that  we  celebrate. 

If  Columbus  had  sailed  out  into  the  un- 
known, and  after  many  weary  months  re- 
turned again  empty-handed  to  Spain,  we 
would  not  care  what  sort  of  face  he  wore 
nor  what  difficulties  he  had  to  overcome  be- 
fore being  outfitted  for  his  futile  voyage. 
The  great  thing,  therefore,  in  the  history  of 
Columbus  is  not  that  he  argued  certain  old, 
obstinate  wiseacres  into  his  way  of  thinking, 
not  that  he  tramped  hungry  and  despised  to 
court,  not  that  he  persuaded  the  gracious 
Isabella  to  become  his  patron,  but  that  he 
did  in  truth  set  foot  upon  the  land  that 
made  the  great  sea*s  lurther  shore,  and, 
kneeling  upon  the  golden  sands,  did  thank 
God  for  guiding  him  aright  to  that  glorious 
part  of  the  earth  consecrated  from  the 
world's  beginning  to  freedom,  liberty,  and 
the  uplifting  of  man. 

The  discovery  is  the  supreme  incident, 
the  glorious  climax.  It  is  the  discovery 
that  we  are  preparing  to  celebrate.  It  is  the 
discovery  that  separates  the  new  world  from 
the  old,  the  new  time  from  the  old,  the  new 
order  of  men  from  the  old,  the  sublimest 
event  in  the  story  of  man's  progress  and  de- 
velopment toward  the  light  since  the  birth 
in  Bethlehem.  Nothing  could  be  stamped 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  coin  that  would 
be  so  appropriate  to  the  souvenir  itself  and 
to  the  celebration  it  is  designed  to  com- 
memorate, as  a  well  conceived,  careful  exe- 
cuted engraving,  picturing  the  landing,  the 
actual  taking  possession.  It  would  be  vastly 
superior  to  a  likeness  of  doubttul  authen- 
ticity,—  Chicago  Inter-  Ocean, 


A  NEW  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 


BY  MRS.  H.   E.  MONROE. 


For  age  is  opportunity  no  less 
Than  youth  itself,  though  in  another  dress, 
And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away 
The  sky  is  filled  with  stars  invisible  by  day. 

Longfellow, 


EVERY  citizen  in  the  United  States  is  in- 
terested in  any  movement  which  afTects 
the  public  schools.  I  venture  to  state  as  con- 
cisely as  possible  a  movement  which  is  stir- 
ring the  hearts  of  teachers  and  pupils  in 
certain  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, known  as  the  Patriotic  League. 

Atlantic  City  has  about  30,000  people, 
with  two  grand  educators — the  Principal  of 
the  public  schools  and  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, at  the  head  of  about  fifty  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  At  the 
beginning  of  last  school  year  a  series  of 
articles  were  written,  on  the  subject  of  Pat- 
riotism, for  the  county  papers,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  schools  of  the  county. 
The  statement  was  repeated  in  many  forms 
that  the  State  pays  for  the  public  schools, 
with  the  expectaticm  that  they  will  make 
good  citizens  for  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Republic.  The  same  principle  is  reiterated 
in  the  school-room  until  each  pupil  is  fully 
imbued  with  the  dignity  of  the  idea  that  he 
is  to  be  a  helper  in  fitting  himself  for  intel- 
ligent citizenship,  and  also  that  he  is  to 
look  after  all  other  children  who  ought  to 
be  in  school. 

Principle  i.  From  the  public  opinion  of 
the  school.  The  pupils  are  requested  to  re- 
port to  the  teacher  any  child  who  is  kept 
out  of  school  from  poverty  or  because  he  is 
obliged  to  work.  Pupils  are  earnestly  re- 
quested not  to  mention  to  each  other  or  to 
other  people  what  they  are  doing,  lest  they 
start  up  an  army  of  beggars.  Pupils  are  also 
rrquested  to  report  any  children  of  crimi- 
nals, foreigners  or  colored  people  who  are 
out  of  school  on  account  of  their  condition. 
In  Atlantic  Cily  we  found  200  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  out  of 
school,  and  seventy  destitute  families.  The 
teachers  then  say  to  their  pupils:  ** Please 
tell  your  parents  just  what  we  are  doing. 
Explain  to  them  that  we  desire  to  Ameri- 
canize every  young  foreigner  and  to  make  a 
good  citizen  of  every  child  in  this  town ; 
then  ask  your  mother  to  give  us  any  cloth- 
ing which  you  have  outgrown,  or  that  you 
can  spare  to  clothe  the  destitute.  Tell  her 
we  will  visit  every  case  and  see  that  her 
bounty  is  judiciously  used."  The  response 
to  this  was  that  more  clothing  was  furnished 
than  can  be  used  in  two  years,  if  200  child  - 
ren  should  be  found  each  year. 

Principle  a.  The  State  is  not  able  to  pro- 
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vide  a  school  police,  su^h  as  is  used  in  Ger- 
idany,  but  we  have  in  our  midst  the  best 
police  in  the  world  in  our  own  children,  if 
they  are  properly  organized.  We  make 
them  feel  that  they  are  their  brother's 
keeper,  and  thus  develop  a  public  spirit. 

The  next  duty  devolved  either  on  the 
principal  or  on  his  most  trusted  and  judic- 
ious teacher^.  Each  .indigent  family  was 
visited,  and  about  this  dialogue  occured  : 

"Mrs.  Smith,  we  greatly  regret  that  your 
son  John  is  out  of  school :  would  you  be 
willing  that  he  attend  provided  we  clothe 
him?" 

''  Indeed,  madam,  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  John  in  school;  he  needs  it  bad  enough: 
but  I  need  his  wages,  small  as  they  are,  to 
provide  food  for  my  fatherless  children." 

"  If  we  provide  an  equivalent  for  John's 
wages,  will  you  let  him  attend  school  four 
mdnths?" 

The  poor  woman  knows  well  that  if  the 
State  does  not  take  care  of  John  now,  it 
may  be  obliged  to  do  so  later,  and  she 
gladly  consents. 

Principle  3.  The  next  move  was  again  to 
tell  the  parents,  through  the  pupils  in  school, 
the  conditions,  and  to  ask  the  children  to 
bring  money  or  a  pound  of  some  household 
necessity,  and  if  the  child  was  poor  a  potato 
was  accepted  as'  his  share  in  helping  the 
good  cause. 

Principle  4.  Consult  with  organized  char- 
ities if  they  exist  in  town  ;  then  adopt  per- 
sonal visitation  to  families,  and  careful  dis- 
tribution. 

The  result  was,  seventeen  wagon  loads  of 
provisions  were  provided  for  the  seventy 
destitute  families,  the  two  hundred  children 
were  clothed,  an<J  nearly  every  child  not  an 
invalid  between  seven  and  fifteen  years  of 
age  was  in  school  four  months. 

There  were  some  pathetic  scenes  for  our 
land  of  plenty.  We  have  found  more  than 
one  boy  who  had  never  been  the  happy 
owner  of  a  complete  suit  at  one  time.  When 
he  had  owned  a  coat  he  had  had  no  shirt  and 
vest ;  and  when  in  summer  he  had  worn  a 
calico  shirt,  he  had  no  coat.  More  than  one 
shed  happy  tears  on  seeing  himself  or  her- 
self clothed  neatly  from  head  to  foot. 

The  father  of  one  family  was  in  jail.  The 
leaders  of  the  boys  soon  felt  that  if  the  chil- 
dren were  to  be  made  good  citizens,  they 
must  "be  brought  into  the  good  limes." 
It  was  talked  over  among  the  leaders  of  the 
schoolboys,  and  the  poor  children  were  in- 
vited to  come  to  school,  and  the  school 
children  closed  in  around  them  in  a  way 
that  was  an  example  to  their  parents.     The 


boy  that  would  have  ventured  to  say  "  jiil 
bird,"  would  have  been  soundly  thrashed 
on  the  spot. 

Now,  after  all  this  care  to  have  every 
child  in  school  of  proper  age,  you  may  be 
sure  the  teachers  made  good  use  of  those 
four  months  to  instruct  in  ethics  and  civics. 
Their  efforts  have  been  ably  seconded  by 
the  ladies  of  the  town.  A  boys'  reading- 
room  has  been  opened,  where  boys  can  read 
and  have  games.  A  young  naturalist  is  in 
charge,  and  every  department  in  Nature  as 
seen  in  that  vicinity  is  represented  in  the 
various  collections  which  the  boys  are 
making. 

The  same  kind  of  a  room  will  be  opened 
for  the  girls  next  year.  Teachers  feel  that 
the  moral  training  given  in  the  public  schools 
must  be  largely  done  before  children  pass 
the  age  of  twelve,  just  as  preachers  realize 
that  unless  young  people  are  saved  to  the 
Church  before  the  age  of  eighteen .  they  are 
likely  to  drift  faraway  from  it. 

In  a  certain  town  in  western  Pennsylvania 
a  young  principal,  with  sixty  teachers  back 
of  him,  intends  to  try  the  League  methods 
for  bringing  in  one  thousand  children  wno 
have  had  less  than  four  months'  schooling 
during  the  last  year. 

Tue  League  will  insist  on  the  principle 
that  when  the- State  incarcerates  a  criinuial 
who  might  have  been  made  a  good  citizen 
if  taken  young,  a  gross,  rankling  act  of  in- 
justice has  been  committed. — Independent. 


A  BIG  TREE  EXHIBIT. 


PART  of  one  of  California's  giant  sequoias 
will  be  shown  at  the  Chicago  fair.  The 
section  of  the  tree  will  be  twenty  three  feet 
in  diameter,  and  thirty  feet  long.  This  will 
be  divided  into  thr^e  parts,  and  these  will 
be  placed  in  their  natural  position,  one 
above  the  other,  and  so  arranged  as  to  form 
something  like  a  two-story  house.  The 
workmen  are  now  getting  out  the  tree  in  the 
forest  on  King's  River  in  Fresno  County. 
The  contract  called  for  a  tree  20  feet  6 
inches  in  diameter,  but  the  tree  actually 
found  will  be  three  feet  greater  in  diameter. 
There  are,  of  course,  larger  trees  in  the  for- 
est, but  the  requirement  was  that  this  sec- 
tion should  be  perfect  in  all  respects,  cylin- 
drical, straight,  and  without  a  burn  in  the 
bark,  and  this  was  the  largest  found  to  fill 
all  these  rtqairements.  The  tree  selected  is 
one  known  as  the  **  General  Noble."  It 
measures  thirty  three  feet  in  diameter  near 
the  ground,  but  as  the  object  was  to  have 
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the  section  of  the  same  diameter  at  both 
ends  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  piece  is  being 
taken  out  of  the  tree  at  some  distance  from 
the  ground.  To  do  this  and  to  preserve  the 
section  from  harm  by  falling,  as  well  as  to 
mttt  other  requirements,  has  proved  to  be  a 
work  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  idea 
is  not  to  send  a  solid  section,  but  rather  the 
rim  of  the  tree  hollowed  out  and  cut  into 
fegments  of  suitable  size,  and  all  to  be  num- 
bered so  that  they  can  be  erected  at  Chi- 
cago so  as  to  lock  ficm  the  external  like  a 
sc  lid  section  of  the  sequoia  thirty  fett  in 
height.  The  three  parts  into  which  the 
section  is  being  cut  consist  of  two  parts  of 
fourteen  feet  each,  to  be  hollowed  out,  and 
one  two  feet  thick,  which  will  serve  as  a 
fie  or  between  the  two  stories,  as  it  were. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  work  it  be- 
came necessary  to  cut  tff  the  lop  of  this 
great  tree  at  a  height  of  fifty -four  feet  from 
the  ground.  This  is  done  by  building  a 
staging  around  the  tree  at  that  height,  where 
the  woodsmen  will  cut  ( if  the  upper  portion 
and  let  it  fall.  This  is  a  work  of  great  diffi- 
culiy.  In  order  to  avoid  danger  to  the 
men  ard  injury  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
tree,  a  big  block  is  inserted  in  the  cut  on  the 
side  on  which  it  is  to  fall,  so  that  its  weight 
in  falling  will  cause  it  to  jump  cff  far  enough 
to  avoid  all  danger  atid  damage.  When 
this  has  been  done  the  section  will  then  be 
cut  ( ff  by  cross  cut  saws  twenty  four  feet  in 
length,  made  purposely  for  this  work. 

I'he  first  cut  will  be  the  upper  fourteen- 
foot  section.  This  will  be  cut  twice  from 
top  to  bottom  with  saws,  and  the  segment 
thu>  separated  will  be  carefully  lowered  to 
the  ground  by  means  of  an  eighty  foot  der- 
ri<.k.  The  heart  of  the  rest  of  the  section 
will  tl  en  be  hollowed  out  and  the  shell 
divided  into  segments,  each  to  be  lowered 
to  the  ground  with  the  same  care,  and  each 
bcxt  d  and  numbered  carefully. 

The  two-feet  section  witl  then  be  cut  cff 
and  divided  into  portable  pieces,  to  be  put 
together  in  Chicago  for  the  floor  as  stated. 
Next  comes  the  lower  fourteen  foot  section, 
whiih  will  be  handled  in  the  same  nranner 
as  the  upper  portion,  leaving  a  twenty  four 
foot  stump  standing  in  the  forest. 

The  work  of  cutting,  lowering,  and  box- 
ing the  segments  is  being  pushed  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  tree  will  all  be  shipped  by  the  end  of 
October.  To  get  the  tree  to  a  point  where 
wagons  can  reach  it  required  the  building  of 
a  re  ad  two  miles  long.  The  entire  exhibit, 
including  the  work,  will  cost  the  govern- 
ment several  thousand  dollars.     The  tree 


when  erected  at  Chicago  will  be  surrounded 
by  a  glass  dome,  and  will  stand  directly 
under  the  great  dome  of  the  Government 
building  on  the  Exposition  grounds. 


DISCOURAGEMENT. 


THERE  is  a  vast  amount  of  harm  done  in 
the  world  without  any  evil  intention, 
and  a  large  share  of  it  may  be  traced  to 
those  persons  who  are  habitual  discouragers. 
They  do  not  have  malice  in  their  hearts; 
they  have  no  desire  to  poison  the  happiness, 
enfeeble  the  energies  and  retard  the  ad- 
vancement of  mankind.  They  would  be 
shocked  and  indignant  if  accused  of  such 
things;  and  >et  this  is  exactly  the  influence 
which  they  are  unconsciously  breathing 
forth  in  their  intercourse.  We  have  all 
occasionally  met  such  (M^ople.  In  the  home 
or  friendly  circle,  let  some  new  plan  for 
pleasure  or  profit  be  suggested,  and  they 
immediately  begin  to  start  objections.  If  it 
is  an  excursion,  the  weather  is  threatening, 
or  the  roads  are  bad,  or  the  distance  too 
great,  or  some  accident  may  happen,  and 
an  apt  story  is  told  of  a  similar  mishap  and 
its  disastrous  consequences,  until  the  heart 
is  taken  out  of  the  whole  project.  After  all, 
it  was  only  for  pleasure,  it  will  be  said,  and, 
if  so  many  dangers  and  difficulties  attend  it, 
perhaps  it  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  it. 
Some  social  interest  is  discussed,  a  bock 
club,  a  literary  society,  a  course  of  lectures, 
a  musicale,  an  educational  or  a  charitable 
enterprise;  at  once  the  discourager  appears 
with  his  wet  blanket — the  members  are  not 
well  chosen,  the  plans  are  not  well  laid,  the 
methods  are  defective,  the  whole  idea  is 
impracticable,  and  will  end  in  disputes  and 
probable  failure.  There  are  always  enough 
timid  souls  to  be  enlisted  on  their  side,  and 
if  someone  be  found  with  courage  and  force 
enough  to  overrule  the  objections  and  carry 
through  the  enterprise,  he  must  assume  a 
great  responsibility,  and  stand  ready  to  en- 
dure all  the  blame  of  its  possible  mishaps. 
And  yet  these  people  would  warmly  resent 
the  charge  of  having  spoiled  the  plan.  They 
did  but  state  its  difficulties,  they  will  say, 
which  ought  always  to  be  faced ;  it  was  not 
their  doing  that  it  was  given  up  or  com- 
menced with  half  heartedness.  They  are 
quite  unaware  that  their  influence  has  de- 
scended like  a  heavy  pall,  shutting  down 
the  hopes  and  destroying  the  enthusiasm 
that  otherwise  might  have  bloomed  forth 
into  both  joy  and  profit. 
Most  of  the  inventions  and  discoveries 
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that  have  combined  to  make  our  civilization 
have  been  in  turn  exposed  to  this  poisonous 
influence.  Mr.  Helps  thus  humorously  sug- 
gests what,  may  probably  have  been  said  to 
the  man  who  first  contrived  the  wheels  by 
one  of  these  objectors :  **  We  seem  to  have 
gone  on  very  well  for  thousands  of  years 
without  this  rolling  tiling.  Your  father  car- 
ried burdens  on  his  back.  The  king  is  con- 
tent to  be  borne  on  men's  shoulders.  The 
high  priest  is  not  too  proud  to  do  the  same. 
Indeed,  I  question  whether  it  is  not  irreli- 
gious to  atiempt  to  shift  from  men's  shoul- 
ders their  natural  burdens.  Then,  as  to  its 
succeeding,  for  my  part,  I  see  no  chance  of 
that.  How  can  it  go  up  hill  ?  How  is  one 
to  stop  it  going  down?  *  *  *  And 
even  if  you  could  succeed  with  this  new  and 
absurd  rolling  thing,  the  State  would  be 
ruined.  What  would  become  of  those  who 
now  carry  burdens  on  their  backs  ?  Put 
aside  the  vain  fancies  of  a  childish  mind,  and 
finish  the  planting  of  your  yams." 

We  laugh  now  at  the  absurdity  of  such 
objections,  yet  similar  ones  have  been  made 
against  nearly  every  improvement.  The  first 
man  who  ventured  to  suggest  coal  for  fuel, 
steam  for  locomotion,  gas  for  lighting, 
electricity  for  power — the  inventor  of  the 
plough,  the  spinning  wheel,  the  printing 
press,  the  sewing  machine — the  discoverer 
of  every  new  country,  the  founder  of  every 
new  enterprise,  have  all  had  their  hopes  de- 
rided, their  plans  discouraged,  their  failures 
prophesied.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  firm 
faith,  the  courage,  the  patient  persistence  of 
these  men,  triumphing  over  their  cruel  dis- 
couragements, we  should  not  now  have  been 
enjoying  the  results  of  their  labors.  And 
although  they  succeeded  in  spite  of  opposi- 
tion, how  many  unnoted  failures  may  not 
have  been  due  to  a  similar  influence  !  How 
many  humble  souls  may  have  had  great 
thoughts  and  hopes  burning  within  them 
that  have  been  quenched  by  the  cold  waters 
of  discouragement  and  forever  lost !  The 
man  capable  of  contributing  to  the  world's 
welfare  by  his  original  thought  is  not  always 
the  one  to  push  his  thought  into  notice,  or 
to  battle  against  opposition.  Not  un fre- 
quently he  retires  discouraged,  and  either 
abandons  his  project  or  merely  cherishes  it 
in  secret,  and  dies  without  disclosing  it. 
Surely  such  loss  to  the  world  must  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  those  who  have  stifled  his 
hopes  and  weakened  his  hands  by  their 
words  of  discouragement. 

As  we  have  said,  most  of  the  evil  thus 
wrought  is  unintended,  and  much  of  it  is 
unconscious.     It  is  indeed  well  that  the  in- 


jury it  works  is  not  a  measure  of  the  gnilt  of 
these  who  produce  it.  Many  are  doubtless 
sincere  in  their  prognostics.  Difficulties 
and  dangers  naturally  arise  in  their  despond*- 
ent  minds,  and  they  simply  give  them  utter- 
ance, believing  it  to  be  a  service.  Some 
are  unimaginative,  and  cannot  picture  to 
their  own  minds  the  success  of  a  grand  idea; 
others  lack  sympathy  and  never  dream  of 
the  pain  of  crushed  hopes,  while  a  few  may 
be  envious  and  take  pleasure  in  quenching 
an  enthusiasm  they  cannot  feel,  and  nullify- 
ing efforts  they  cannot  put  forth.  But  what- 
ever be  the  cause,  the  effects  are  so  disas- 
trous to  human  energy  and  happiness  that 
we  shall  all  do  well  to  search .  our  own  con- 
duct in  this  resjject.  If  we  are,  to  any  de- 
gree, dampening  the  hopes,  thwarting  the 
plans,  and  discouraging  the  endeavors  of 
one  who  is  struggling  to  make  them  fruitful, 
we  may  be  very  sure  that  we  are  fighting 
against  the  eternal  principles  of  good. 
Even  though  the  idea  may  be  a  mistaken 
one,  and  the  effort  sure  to  fail,  it  is  better 
and  kinder  to  let  it  die  a  natural  death  than 
to  stifle  it  prematurely.  Of  this,  however, 
we  can  seldom  be  sure,  and  we  may  never 
know  how  great  a  cruelty  to  the  individual, 
and  how  great  a  loss  to  the  world,  we  are 
inflicting  by  crushing  hopes  that  we  do  not 
share,  and  discouraging  efforts  that  we  could 
never  make. — Fubtic  Ledger, 


KEEPING  UP  WITH  CHILDREN. 


SHE  was  a  woman  of  middle  age,  thin 
and  plain,  with  no  claim  to  beauty  except 
the  eager  dark  eyes  shining  star-like  from  a 
wistful,  care  Imed  face.  Twenty  years  ago 
she  had  slipped  her  trustful  hand  into  that 
of  another,  and  counting  the  world  well  lost 
for  the  sake  of  her  love  and  faith,  had  en- 
tered upon  a  life  of  such  toil,  privation,  and 
heroic  endurance  as  only  women  in  frontier 
settlements,  amid  primitive  conditions, 
know. 

"  I  have  tried  my  best,"  she  said  simply, 
"  to  keep  up  with  the  children.  Father 
and  I  resolved  when  our  first  boy  was  a 
baby,  that  stint  and  scrape  and  contrive  as 
we  might,  we'd  educate  all  that  heaven  sent 
us.  And  we  have  done  what  we  could.  I 
wasn't  willing  that  my  children  should  get 
ahead  of  me ;  I've  tried  to  study  their  les- 
sons with  them,  and  to  enter  into  their  feel- 
ings. I  don't  want  them  to  outstrip  me  in 
the  race." 

This  mother  had  been  one  of  those  to 
whom  early  rising  and  late  retiring  had  been 
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always  essential/  in  order  that  the  routine  of 
the  house-work  should  not  suffer.  In  that 
part  of  the  country  where  she  lived,  hired 
help  for  domestic  purposes  was  almost  un- 
heard of;  women  did  their  own  work,  a 
neighbor's  daughter  sometimes  lending  a 
kind  hand  in  an  exigency,  and  the  men  of 
the  family  doing  their  share  at  need.  In 
her  determined  effort  to  keep  step  with  her 
children  in  their  intellectual  development, 
she  had  in  another  direction  builded  better 
than  she  knew,  for  the  children,  boys  and 
girls  alike,  had  early  been  pressed  into  her 
service,  and  had,  as  she  explained,  ''  taken 
hold  "  of  whatever  was  to  be  done.  The 
boys  could  make  beds  and  set  tables,  as  well 
as  draw  water  and  split  wood.  The  girls 
were  facile  house-keepers,  with  a  practical 
knowledge  of  cooking  and  laundry  work — 
in  American  society  as  essential  in  the  outfit 
f  jr  life  to  the  richest  as  well  as  to  the  poor- 
est. 

Though  the  living  in  the  household  was 
plain,  it  was  abundant,  and  the  ideal  set  be- 
fore the  family  was  something  nobler  than  a 
mere  strife  for  wealth.  Everything  was  open 
and  above-board.  Books  were  read  and 
prized  in  common,  and  so  much  was  going 
on  to  interest  everybody  that  there  was  no 
temptation  to  devour  poisonous  tid-bits  in 
secret.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  keeping 
up  with  the  children  brought  great  good  in 
its  wake. 

At  last  a  day  dawned  when  the  mother 
felt  as  if  the  first  stone  had  been  set  in  a 
wall  of  separation.  Two  of  her  brood  had 
found  their  wings.  A  daughter  was  going 
to  college.  A  son  was  entering  upon  a 
business  career.  The  little,  wistful  woman 
yearned  to  keep  pace  with  them  both, 
)  earned  perhaps  to  ordain  the  pathway  of 
both,  as  sbe  always  had  done.  But  it  was 
inevitable  that  there  should  be  some  parting 
of  the  roads.  Brave  as  she  was,  she  kept 
down  a  heart-ache  under  her  cheery  show  of 
courage. 

"  Have  comfort,  dear,"  said  an  older 
friend,  who  had  been  through  a  similar  ex- 
perience. **  The  children  will  never  out- 
grow you ;  you  had  a  twenty  years'  start  of 
them.  And  you  have  so  disciplined  your 
mind,  and  trained  your  heart,  and  elevated 
your  own  thoughts  above  the  daily  rut,  the 
fret,  and  the  stir,  that  you  dwell  in  a  serene 
atmosphere,  favorable  to  expansion  of  every 
faculty.  They  may  acquire  facts^  but  they 
will  fly  like  honey  laden  bees  back  to  the 
hive.  The  mother  who  has  kept  pace  with 
her  children  from  babyhood  to  adolescence 
will  never  lose  them." — Harper* s  Bazar. 


POOR  PAY  AND  POOR  SCHOOLS. 


THE  effort  of  Superintendent  Waller  to 
secure  better  pay  for  the  women  school- 
teachers throughout  the  State  ought  not  to 
be  intermitted  until  rewarded  by  success. 
If  success  does  not  come  in  his  time,  he  can 
at  least  have  the  crusade  in  good  shape  for 
his  successor  to  take  up  and  carry  forward, 
until  the  State  is  relieved  from  the  reproach 
which  the  public  school  salary  roll  now 
throws  upon  the  entire  Commonwealth. 

Under  our  system  of  local  control  of  pub- 
lic schools  there  is  naturally  considerable 
difference  in  the  salaries  paid  to  school 
teachers.  Here  in  Philadelphia  the  average 
pay  to  women  school-teachers  is  |6o  a 
month.  A  few  high  salaries  bring  this  ave- 
rage up  somewhat  deceptively,  for  the  great 
mass  of  our  city  school- teachers  receive 
much  less.  For  the  first  year  it  is  $420, 
and  an  advance  of  $30  with  each  year's  ex- 
perience for  five  years.  They  manage  to- 
live  on  this  without  much  complaining,  and 
give  as  good  results  probably  as  can  be  ob- 
tained for  that  money.  The  salaries  quoted 
by  Superintendent  Waller  as  paid  in  very 
many  school  districts  are  a  disgrace  to  a 
civilized  community.  Fulton,  the  single 
county  in  the  State  which  has  not  yet  been 
penetrated  by  a  railroad,  leads  in  this  dis- 
creditable record  by  paying  its  women 
school-teachers  but  |i4  a  month.  This  dis- 
grace does  not  extend  to  the  whole  county, 
but  only  to  a  place  in  it  named  Thompson. 
Other  school  districts  pay  very  little  higher. 
There  are  many  places  in  the  State  which 
pay  their  women  teachers  less  than  |2o  a 
month,  while  salaries  under  I30  a  month 
seem  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
outside  of  the  large  cities.  Men  teachers 
are  usually  paid  much  more  liberally  than 
women ;  but  then  as  few  of  them  are  em- 
ployed as  possible. 

Such  pay  as  is  now  doled  out  to  the 
woman  school  teacher  in  most  of  the  school 
districts  of  the  State  is,  by  reason  of  its  in- 
adequacy, unjust  to  the  teachers,  but  more 
unjust  to  the  pupils.  It  is  ridiculous  as  a 
supposed  compensation  to  competent  school 
teachers ;  and  if  the  school  teaching  is  not 
competent,  the  meager  pay  which  offers  no 
inducement  for  taking  up  school  teaching  as 
a  livelihood  after  careful  preparation  will  go 
far  to  explain  it.  Good  school  teachers 
cannot  be  obtained,  or,  if  obtained,  cannot 
be  retained  for  any  length  of  time  on  such 
salaries.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  con- 
dition of  things  is  due  to  the  poverty  of  the 
school  districts  or  to  the    indifference  of 
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the  people  to  public  education.  The  short 
school  year  in  many  cases  being  only  the 
six  months  necessary  to  obtain  the  State 
appropriation,  indicates  a  decided  indispo- 
sition in  many  portions  of  the  State  to  bear 
the  expense  of  giving  their  children  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  respectable  common-school 
education. 

If  there  was  ever  any  excuse  for  this  con- 
dition of  things,  there  is  none  any  longer. 
The  State  now  appropriates  15,000,000  a 
year  for  public  schools,  and  it  is  bound  to 
see  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  school  age  get 
some  appreciable  benefit  from  it.  They 
cannot  get  it  from  six  months  of  schooling 
a  year  under  teachers  paid  I4  a  week.  The 
public  schools  of  the  State,  by  virtue  of  the 
grant  to  them  out  of  State  funds,  should 
be  brought  under  a  more  immediate  State 
supervision  and  control.  The  minimum 
school  year,  now  six  months,  should  be 
made  nine  months.  The  power  of  the  State 
Superintendendent  should  be  increased  so 
that  instead  of  being  a  mere  critic  he  would 
have  sufficient  direct  control  of  the  schools 
to  insure  the  State  getting  some  results  from 
its  munificent  public-school  grant,  and  make 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  more  nearly 
what  they  ought  to  be  in  a  Commonwealth 
as  wealthy  and  advanced  as  Pennsylvania. 
— Phila.  Press, 


COLUMBIAN  HYMN. 


BY  JAMES  C.  GABLE. 

Revraled  religion  is  full  of  symbolism.  Jehovah  in  His 
direct  communication  with  man  seems  to  have  choa»en  the  dove 
as  His  symbol  and  mes>enger.  Was  it  Providence  or  chance 
that  chose  the  dove  (Columbus)  as  messenger  to  bring  peace 
and  promise  to  No^h  in  the  ArlcT  Was  it  Providence  or 
chance  that  chose  the  dove  (Columbus)  as  messenger  to  an- 
nounce to  John,  and  the  waiting  throni^  on  Jordan's  bank. 
Him  who  was  to  be  the  promised  Messiah?  Was  it  Provi- 
dence or  chance  that  chose  the  dove  (Columbus),  and  as  if  to 
make  it  clearer,  and  more  closely  define  his  mission,  not  only 
Columbus  (the  dove),  but  Christopher  Columbus  (Christ-bear- 
ing dove),  as  messenger  to  bring  Christ  and  Freedom  to  the 
New  World?  Should  not  our. national  emblem  be  the  dove 
(the  bird  of  Peace)?  Should  not  our  country  be  Columbia  (the 
Home  of  Peace)? 

(Columbus,    a    dove — Christopher,    Christus, 
Christ— /ifr£7, 1  bear). 

We  read  in  Sacred  Story,  when  the  world  had 

wicked  grown, 
How  the  Lord  rained  down  His  anger,  saving 

none  except  His  own, 
How  He  sent  His  peaceful  messenger  in  answer 

to  their  moan, 
Columbus,  Columbus,  the  /Var^-bearing  dove. 

We  find  in  that  same  Story,  when  the  world  had 

waited  long 
For  the  coming  of  Messiah,  to  redeem  it  from 

the  wrong, 
How  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  form  of  dove,  showed 

Him  to  Jordan's  throng, 
Columbus,  Columbus,  the  Spirit-bearing  dove. 


We  know  from  later  Story  when  the  world  by 

man  oppressed 
Had  looked,  and  longed,  and  waited  for  a  home 

of  peace  and  rest, 
How.  He  sent  His  Christian  voyager  to  find  it  in 

the  West. 
Christopher  Columbus,  the  C^rvV/  bearing  dove. 

May  we  learn  by  these  three  greetings  from  Jeho- 
vah's throne  on  high. 

To  love  God,  and  Peace,  and  Freedom,  that  our 
nation  may  not  die, 

That  the  trump  of  the  Archangel  find  our  banner 
in  the  sky, 

Columbia,  Columbia^  a  Home  for  the  dove. 


THE  COMPANY  OF  TREES. 


IF  one  wishes  to  be  taken  into  the  intimate 
confidence  of  a  great  tree,  and  to  get 
the  full  enjoyment  of  its  strength  and  beauty, 
he  should  lie  upon  his  back  on  the  green 
sward  beneath  it,  cross  his  arms  under  his 
head  by  way  of  pillow,  and  let  the  eye  climb 
slowly  up  the  mighty  trunk  from  root  to 
topmost  limb.  Thus  have  I  lain  beneath 
an  ancient  white  oak ;  thus  watched  the  in- 
finitely varied  play  of  light  and  shade 
through  the  dense  foliage ;  thus  noted  the 
delicate  tracery  of  the  leaves  against  the 
blue  of  the  sky,  and  learned  by  heart  each 
wrinkle  of  its  rugged  bark.  This  is  the  way 
to  study  the  varying  characteristics  of  trees, 
and  to  learn  many  a  sylvan  secret  only  re- 
vealed to  the  real  lovers  of  nature,  upon 
whom  she  has  graciously  bestowed  eyes  to 
see  and  the  heart  to  feel  her  beauty  and  her 
mystery.  I  have  spent  a  summer  afternoon 
moving  slowly  from  trunk  to  trunk,  from 
oak  to  maple,  from  maple  to  sour  gum,  from 
gum  to  walnut,  and  then  to  ash,  to  poplar, 
and  then  back  again  to  the  old  white  oak, 
most  satisfying  of  all. 

Sometimes  the  sun  would  smile  upon  me 
through  an  opening  in  the  boughs,  or  a 
light-hearted  vireo  warble  a  lullaby;  the 
orioles  whistle  plaintively;  the  friendly 
squirrels  pretend  to  scold,  and  scurry  away 
from  branch  to  branch,  only  to  hasten  back 
to  peep  again  and  drop  a  tiny  acorn  on  my 
cheek.  The  great  white  clouds  sailing  far 
overhead ;  a  distant  hawk  leisurely  cleaving 
the  air  on  his  strong  wings;  a  few  drops 
from  a  flying  scud — ^all  these  become  stir- 
ring incidents,  fraught  with  healing  and  re- 
freshment to  the  heat-worn  nerves  and 
weary  brain  of  the  house- dweller.  Should 
the  eyes  close  into  delicious  slumber,  the 
great  tree  stands  guard  over  its  puny  visitor, 
filling  one  with  a  sense  of  security  and  of 
being  cared  for  as  by  a  mighty  and  gentle 
nurse. 
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Thus  has  it  chanced  to  me  to  be  over- 
taken by  a  summer  shower,  and  to  be 
awakened  by  the  first  cool  splash  of  rain- 
drops  upon  my  brow.  The  oak  had  no 
need  of  mackintosh  and  umbrella ;  it  was 
only  necessary  to  turn  the  water-proof  side 
of  its  varnished  leaves  uppermost,  and  stand 
quietly  to  take  whatever  came,  strong  in  the 
security  gained  by  a  hundred  years  of  storm 
and  sun.  The  foliage  of  the  tree  protected 
its  sleeping  guest  as  long  as  possible,  but 
now,  with  a  gentle  warning  splash,  the  drops 
fell  more  and  more  quickly ;  little  streams 
ran  down  the  trunk,  following  the  corruga- 
tions in  its  rough  bark ;  the  leaves  twinkled 
merrily  as  they  shed  their  burden  of  mois- 
ture in  my  face.  Then  the  sun  came  out  a 
moment,  and  the  whole  tree  sparkled  joy- 
ously like  the  countenance  of  a  friend  who  is 
bringing  you  welcome  news. — Garden  and 
I'oresi, 
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MR.  CATERPILLAR. 


THE    WONDERFUL  THINGS    TSDDY    LBARNBD 
FROM  HIM — ^WHAT  BECAMS  OF  HIM. 


^'pOOD  morning,  Mr.  Caterpillar,"  said 

Xj  Teddic. 

'•Yes,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  morning," 
answered  Mr.  Caterpillar,  pausing  on  his 
journey  to  a  new  currant  leaf,  and  throwing 
back  his  head  to  look  about  him. 

**  What  are  you  doing?"  asked  Teddie. 

''Eating,"  replied  Mr.  Caterpillar, 
shortly. 

''  What  for?  "  asked  Teddie. 

Mr.  Caterpillar  again  raised  his  head, 
and  looked  at  the  little  boy  as  if  he  thought 
he  was  asking  a  great  many  questions,  then 
he  anwered,  '*  Little  boy,  I  am  eating  that 
I  may  grow  strong  and  be  able  to  do  my 
work  in  the  world." 

"Ohl"  said  Teddie,  remembering  the 
cooky  he  had  just  eaten,  merely  because  he 
could  think  of  nothing  else  to  do,  "  what  is 
your  work?" 

"  To  eat  all  the  leaves  I  can  to-day,  and 
to-morrow  to  begin  spinning  my  cocoon." 

*'  What  is  a  cocoon  ?  " 

*'A  little  nest  that  I  spin  around  myself 
from  threads  out  of  my  own  mouth." 

"  Oh,  what  funl  "  cried  Teddie,  "Say, 
Mr.  Caterpillar,  if  I  should  punch  some  air- 
holes in  a  nice  box,  and  put  a  glass  over  it, 
wouldn't  you  like  to  spin  your  little  nest  in 
that,  so  I  could  watch  you?" 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Caterpillar,  po- 
litely; "  if  it  would  not  trouble  you  to  pro- 


vide leaves  for  me  to  feed  on  until  time  to 
go  into  my  cocoon." 

"  Will  you  come  out  a  butterfly?  "  asked 
Teddie,  eagerly. 

"No.  The  caterpillars  trom  which  but- 
terflies come  seldom  spin  cocoons.  I  shall 
be  a  moth." 

"  When  moths  are  big  and  handsome,  and 
fly  in  the  daytime,  I  can't  tell  them  from 
butterflies,"  confessed  Teddie. 

"A  butterfly,  little  boy,  has  little  knobs 
on  the  ends  of  those  two  little  feelers .  that 
grow  out  of  his  head.  Sometimes  a  moth 
has  tiny  feathers,  sometimes  tiny  soft  horiis 
for  feelers,  but  never  the  knobbed  threads 
like  the  butterfly." 

"Thank  youl"  said  Teddie.  "I  shall 
know  which  isn't  the  other,  now." 

"An  easier  way  to  tell  us  from  our  cous- 
ins," continued  Mr.  Caterpillar,  "is  to  no- 
tice how  we  stand.  A  butterfly  always 
holds  his  wings  erect  when  he  alights, 
while  we  moths  slope  ours  or  spread  them 
flat." 

"That's  a  better  way,"  said  Teddie;  "I 
think  your  coat  is  very  pretty." 

"It  was  new  yesterday,"  answered  Mr. 
Caterpillar,  looking  at  his  spotted  sides  with 
pride.  "  We  have  four  changes  of  clothes 
before  we  sleep." 

"Why!  Just  like  me,"  cried  Teddie. 
"When  1  was  little  as  baby  I  wore  long 
dresses,  than  I  had  short  ones,  and  my  last 
birthday  I  had  trousers,  with  suspenders" 
— straightening  up  to  slip  his  thumbs  in 
them — "and  soon  I'll  have  long  trousers — 
like  papa's." 

When  Teddie's  box  was  ready,  Mr.  Cater- 
pillar walked  quickly  in  on  his  ten  tiny  legs; 
and  the  next  day,  after  nibbling  a  few  more 
leaves,  wound  a  cocoon  of  dull  brown  about 
himself,  and  went  to  sleep. 

Every  day  all  winter  Teddie  took  a  peep 
at  him,  until  one  morning  in  spring  he  found 
the  cocoon  broken,  and  Mr.  Caterpillar 
looking  very  queer  and  dizsy  as  he  clung  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  box. 

"Just  put  me  where  the  sunshine  will 
give  me  strength  to  unfold  my  wings," 
murmured  Mr.  Caterpillar,  faintlv. 

"  Oh,  how  lovely !"  cried  Teddie,  a  few 
moments  later.  "Aren't  you  glad  you 
went  to  sleep?  Do  you  want  some  fresh 
leaves  to  eat?" 

"No;  thank  you.  A  bit  of  honey  from 
some  blossom  will  be  my  food  now." 

"S'pose  you  havn't  any  teeth,"  said 
Teddie,  bringing  him  a  beautiful  flower. 
"Our  baby  hasn't." 

"No/'  said  Mr.  Moth;  "but  I  have  a 
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tongue,  made  of  two  long,  grooved  threads, 
that  I  keep  rolled  up  beneath  nay  head. 
When  I  put  the  two  threads  together  and 
thrust  them  deep  into  a  blossom,  it  makes  a 
nice  tube,  through  which  I  can  suck  the 
sweet  honey." 

"  How  splendid !"  cried  Teddic,  clap- 

Sing  his  hands.  ''Thank  you,  dear  Mr. 
loth,  for  all  you  have  told  me.  I  shall 
remember  it  all  summer." 

"  One  is  always  pleased  to  answer  ques- 
tions when  asked  in  such  a  pleasant,  re- 
spectful voice,"  said  Mr.  Moth.  **But 
now  will  you  please  open  the  window  !  My 
life  is  too  short  for  idleness.  Many  flowers 
are  waiting  for  me  to  carry  messages  of  love 
and  gifts  of  golden  pollen  from  one  flower 
to  another." 

"  I  should  love  to  hear  all  about  that," 
said  Teddie,  wistfully,  as  he  opened  the 
window. 

"  Some  day,  if  you  ask  them,  the  blos- 
soms will  explain  it  all ;"  and,  with  a  flutter 
of  his  beautiful  wings,  away  flew  Mr. 
Moth. — Harper* s  Young  People. 


TOWN  IMPROVEMENT. 


BY   B.  G.    NORTHROP. 


AMONG  the  social  movements  which 
have  grown  into  a  position  of  import- 
ance during  the  past  ten  years  is  what  be- 
gan as  Village  Improvement  work.  The 
movement  has  outgrown  the  comparatively 
narrow  field  in  which  it  started,  and  has 
become  city  improvement  on  the  one  hand, 
and  rural  improvement  on  the  other.  Con- 
sidering it,  however,  in  its  work  in  improv- 
ing small  towns,  it  has  an  influence  quite 
beyond  the  mere  efTect  upon  the  eye,  of  the 
beautifying  of  the  streets  and  surroundings 
of  a  place. 

Properly  directed,  it  becomes  an  excel- 
lent means  of  keeping  at  home  the  young 
people  of  country  towns  and  the  region 
about  them,  and  preventing  them  from  drift- 
ing away  to  the  cities,  where  they  often  find 
their  ruin. 

The  town,  village,  or  rural  Improvement 
Societies  generally  begin  their  work  by 
planting  trees;  and  this  is  a  good  way  to  be- 
gin, for  nothing  is  more  ''improving,"  so 
far  as  it  goes,  than  a  good  tree  planted  in 
the  right  place ;  but  presently  the  society 
proceeds  to  other  things. 

In  many  towns  in  this  country  the  Im- 
provement Societies  have  been  the  means  of 
laying  needed  sidewalks  and  establishing 


better  roadways,  and  thus  facilitating  busi- 
ness in  introducing  some  sort  of  drainage, 
and  making  the  town  cleaner,  healthier,  safer 
and  more  comfortable  to  live  in,  and  in 
greatly  stimulating  public  spirit  and  general 
good  fellowship,  and  legitimately  "adver-' 
tising"  the  attractions  of  a  place. 

The  Village  Improvement  Societies  are 
said  to  have  received  their  inspiration  from 
the  Public  Green  Association  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  which,  about  one  hundred 
years  ago,  received  contributions  of  money, 
of  goods  and  of  work  from  the  citizens  of 
New  Haven,  then  a  rural  town,  to  "grade 
the  green  and  plant  elms."  These  very 
elms  have  since  gone  far  to  make  the  town 
attractive  to  residents  and  business  men. 

More  recently,  in  several  towns  in  the 
older  half  of  the  country,  the  interest 
awakened  by  Improvement  Societies  has  led 
men  who  were  born  in  the  town,  and  who 
have  become  rich  there  or  elsewhere,  to 
present  libraries,  halls,  churches  and  other 
desirable  things  to  the  town. 

The  establishment  of  an  Improvement  So- 
ciety is  a  simple  thing.  No  money  is  ab- 
solutely required  to  set  it  going,  though 
money  sufficient  for  necessary  purposes  comes 
in  various  ways,  from  small  membership  fees, 
fairs,  lectures  and  concerts,  and  presently 
from  individual  subscriptions. 

A  case  of  peculiar  interest  is  related  in 
connection  with  this  improvement  work. 
In  a  town  which  had  a  large  proportion  of 
foreign- bom  residents,  of  diverse  languages, 
engaged  in  quarrying  and  manufacturing,  a 
society  of  this  sort  was  organized,  and  the 
employers  of  labor  were  induced  to  "shut 
down  "  on  a  given  day,  on  which  owners 
and  operatives  joined  in  a  great  "  improve- 
ment bee." 

"  Many  hands  made  light  work,"  it  is  re- 
lated, "  all  had  a  good  time.  From  that 
day  the  people  have  all  thought  more  of  one 
another  and  more  of  their  homes,  which 
richly  shared  in  these  improvements,  as  did 
the  sidewalks,  roadsides  and  other  public 
grounds." 

This  work  of  all  classes,  all  together,  for 
the  common  benefit,  promoted  good  citizen- 
ship and  willing  industry  as  well  as  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  town. 

Sometimes  young  people  fall  into  a  way 
of  depreciating  their  native^town,  especially 
if  it  is  a  country  village,  and  of  saying, 
"  This  is  a  good  place  to  emigrate  from." 
If  their  elders  were  to  try  to  make  their 
towns  agreeable,  sightly  and  progressive,  is 
it  not  possible  that  their  children  would 
I  have  quite  another  feeling? 
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If  the  older  people  are  slow  id  organizing 
societies  of  this  kind,  it  is  quite  practicable 
for  the  young  people  to  take  up  the  work 
and  carry  it  forward,  and  they  may  derive 
much  enjoyment  from  it  while  they  also 
confer  a  public  benefit. 

The  work  is  being  carried  into  the  public 
schools,  and  finds  fertile  soil  in  them.  A 
School-House  Yard  Improvement  Society 
may  not  only  result  in  a  great  deal  of  fun 
for  the  pupils  of  public  schools,  but  extend 
its  influence  to  take  in  a  whole  town  and  its 
vicinity. —  Youth* s  Companion. 


SCHOOL  HOUSE  VENTILATION. 


SEVERAL  METHODS  OK  SECURING  PLENTY  OF 

FRESH  AIR. 


AN  essay  on  **  Impure  Air  and  Ventilation 
of  Private  Dwellings,"  written  by  Dr. 
Howard  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Albany,  was 
awarded  a  prize  by  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Association.  Here  are  some  ex- 
tracts from  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer's  article: 

Were  people  killed  outright  by  foul  air, 
its  dangers  would  be  carefully  guarded 
against;  but  its  effects  are  slow  and  insidious, 
and  often  ascribed  to  other  causes.  We  are 
careless  of  its  results  because,  as  its  effect  at 
any  one  time  is  slight,  we  grow  accustomed 
to  it  and  disregard  its  risks,  and  after  being 
in  its  presence  a  few  minutes  our  senses 
become  dulled  and  do  not  warn  us  of  the 
danger. 

But  while  the  immediate  effects  seem 
trifling,  yet  it  is  true  that  any  prolonged 
vitiation  of  this  source  of  supply  interferes 
with  the  proper  working  of  our  organiza- 
tions and  depresses  our  vital  functions. 
Statisticians  have  shown  that  of  the  causes 
of  mortality  the  most  important  and  farthest 
reaching  is  impure  air. 

We  keep  our  windows  closed  a  great  part 
of  the  year-— during  the  winter  to  keep  out 
the  cold,  and  in  the,  heated  term  in  summer 
to  exclude  the  heat — so  that  the  circulation 
and  renewal  of  air  in  our  houses  are  at  these 
times  slight.  The  incoming  air  introduced 
for  ventilation  tuay  be  vitiated  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  our  surroundings ;  but  once  in, 
it  may  become  contaminated  in  several 
wa]r8,  and  unless  we  take  special  pains  to 
remove  this  foul  air  it  rapidly  accumulates, 
becomes  offensive,  and  is  a  menace  to  health. 

The  primary  condition  for  ventilation  is 
that  ^  the  incoming  air  shall  be  pure ;  it 
must  be  pure  external  atmosphere.  Air 
that  is  drawn  from  small,  closed  courts,  or 


from  between  back  to  back  buildings,  or 
that  has  blown  over  refuse,  or  that  rises 
from  a  cellar,  is  unfit  for  continuous  breath- 
ing. The  sun  rarely  or  never  visits  these 
spots  and  the  wind  gets  no  chance  to  sweep 
through  them.  Especially  bad  is  the  cellar 
air,  as  cellars  are  apt  to  be  damp,  moldy 
and  dark,  and  are  frequently  polluted  by 
decaying  vegetables  and  the  ash  heap,  and 
currents  of  air  are  constantly  passing 
through  them  from  the  soil  below,  so  that 
sewer  air  from  defected  drainage  in  the" 
neighborhood  may  easily  enter  and  be 
sucked  through  the  house.  This  danger  is 
particularly  great  if  the  house  is  heated  by 
a  furnace  whose  wooden  air- box  passes 
through  the  cellar. 

In  providing  inlets  a  number  of  things 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
inlets  must  be  so  placed  that  the  air  cannot 
blow  directly  on  the  occupants  of  the  room, 
and  they  must  be  of  such  size  that  sufficient 
incoming  air  is  obtained  without  a  high 
velocity,  for  if  the  movement  is  greater  than 
two  or  three  feet  per  second  drafts  are  ex- 
perienced, and  besides  a  slow  current  is 
more  favorable  for  uniform  diffusion  than  a 
rapid  one. 

If  it  can  be  avoided  air  should  not  enter 
through  openings  at  the  level  of  the  floor, 
as  dust  readily  falls  into  the  openings  and 
fouls  the  air,  and  if  the  incoming  air  is 
cooler  than  the  temperature  of  the  room  it 
chills  the  feet.  The  place  of  admittance  of 
cool  air  should  be  above  the  heads  of  the 
occupants,  and  means  should  be  taken  to 
diminish  the  current  if  too  rapid,  and  the 
flow  should  be  directed  upward,  as  there, 
meeting  the  warmer  air  of  the  ceiling,  it 
mingles  with  it,  becomes  warmer,  and  gradu* 
ally  spreads  through  the  room.  The  external 
openings  of  the  inlets  should  be  where  the 
air  is  uncontaminated.  They  should  be 
short  and  so  arranged  that  they  admit  of 
ready  cleansing.  They  should  be  numerous 
and  small,  rather  than  large  and  single,  as 
they  are  thus  less  liable  to  cause  drafts. 

When  the  conditions  are  such  that  the 
window  cannot  be  freely  oi>ened,  it  can  be 
arranged  in  one  of  several  ways  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  fresh  air.  Hinckes-Bird's 
method  consists  of  placing  a  movable  block 
of  wood  under  the  entire  length  of  the 
lower  window  sash,  thus  raising  the  top  of 
the  lower  sash  above  the  bottom  of  the  up- 
per. By  this  procedure  considerable  space 
between  the  two  window  frames  is  left, 
through  which  the  incoming  air  freely  passes, 
and  being  impelled  in  an  upward  direction 
it  causes  no  draft. 
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In  Tobin's  tube  the  air  from  outside  en-  | 
ters  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  and  is  con- 
ducted by  an  upright  tube  into  the  room. 
The  opening  of  the  tube  is  above  the  heads 
of  the  occupants,  and  the  air  escaping  as- 
cends toward  the  ceiling. 

Cooper's  ventilator  consists  of  a  series  of 
apertures  in  a  window  pane  arranged  in  a 
circle,  which  can  be  partially  or  entirely 
closed  by  a  glass  disk,  movable  on  a  pivot, 
with  corresponding  apertures.  In  private 
'houses  during  parties  the  rooms  often  be- 
come insufferably  hot  and  close.  These 
unpleasant  features  can  to  a  great  entent  be 
Avoided  by  having  a  temporary  Shering- 
ham  valve,  constructed  of  wood  and  can- 
vas and  inserted  above  the  upper  sash  of 
the  window,  which  is  lowered  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  Sheringham  valve  consists  of  an 
opening  through  the  wall  for  the  air  to 
pass,  the  entrance  being  usually  guarded 
by  a  strainer  of  some  sort  to  keep  out  dust. 
On  the  inside  is  a  valved  iron  plate  with 
closed  sides  and  hinged  at  the  bottom.  An 
attachment  is  arranged  to  more  or  less 
completely  change  it.  The  entrance  should 
be  a  little  smaller  than  the  exit,  that  the 
velocity  of  the  current  into  the  room  may 
be  diminished.  It  is  usually  placed  near 
the  ceiling. 

Ventilating  fireplaces  are  marked  im- 
provements on  the  ordinary  fireplaces. 
They  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  latter, 
and  in  addition  they  prevent  drafts  of  cold 
air  by  sending  into  the  room  air  that  is  par- 
tially warmed.  Fresh  air  is  admitted  to  the 
back  of  the  grate  into  a  chamber  which  is 
warmed  by  a  large  heating  surface,  and,  be- 
ing carried  up  by  a  flue,  discharges  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  room.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  different  kinds  of  good  ventilating 
fireplaces  and  ventilating  stoves  made.  The 
merits  claimed  for  these  improved  fireplaces 
are: 

That  they  ventilate  the  room. 

That  they  maintain  an  equable  tempera- 
ture in  all  parts  of  the  room,  and  prevent 
drafts. 

That  the  heat  from  radiation  is  thrown 
into  the  room  better  than  from  other  grates. 

That  the  fire-brick  lining  prevents  the  fire 
from  going  out,  even  when  left  untouched 
for  a  long  time,  and  prevents  the  rapid 
changes  of  temperature  which  occur  in 
rooms  in  cold  weather  from  that  cause. 

That  they  economize  fuel,  partly  by  mak- 
ing use  of  the  spare  heat,  which  would  other- 
wise pass  up  the  chimney,  and  partly  by 
insuring  by  their  construction  a  more  com- 


plete combustion,  and  thereby  diminishing 
smoke. 

That  they  prevent  smoky  chimneys  by 
the  ample  supply  of  warmed  air  to  the  room 
and  by  drafts  created  in  the  neck  of  the 
chimney. 


BELIEVE  IN  THE  BOYS— WITHOUT 

"ABUT." 


BY  MARGARET  B.  SCHALLENBEJtGZR. 


WE  are  a  pampered  generation.  Think 
of  our  opportunies  for  doing  and  be^ 
ing.  Think  of  all  that  is  done  by  writers, 
lecturers,  pastors,  teachers,  parents,  and 
friends  in  tearing  away  the  veils  of  degrada- 
tion and  showing  us  what  we  ought  to  be. 

And  yet,  how  much  that  is  beautiful, 
elevating,  and  inspiring  in  itself  fails  to 
teach  us  I  A  book  is  coldly  criticised  as  a 
book.  We  calmly  point  out  its  beauties, 
expatiate  upon  its  style,  grow  enthusiastic 
over  its  ethical  tone,  and  then, — Cleave  it  to 
exert  its  influence  upon  the  common  herd. 
We  allow  ourselves  to  b^  carried  away  for 
the  moment  by  a  lecture  or  a  sermon.  We 
float  along  with  the  speaker  in  heavenly 
clouds ;  then  we  sud/denly  descend,  and  talk 
of  it  all  as  we  would  of  a  delightful  dream, 
beautiful  but  unreal.  We  appreciate  the  in- 
terest our  teachers  show  in  our  welfiire ;  we 
enjoy  their  ideals;  we  wax  eloquent  over 
what  they  have  done  for  us,  and  then, — 
we  go  out  into  the  world  and  straightway 
forget  what  manner  of  men  we  are.  The 
companionable  friend  by  the  strength  of  com* 
radeship  or  the  lending  of  a  hand  in  time  of 
trouble  fills  us  with  an  all-pervading  sensa- 
tion that  quivers  with  pulsations  of  grati- 
tude, —  for  a  whole  day.  The  gentle 
mother  by  all  that  she  does  and  is,  or 
through  memory  of  that  pure  unselfishness 
which  only  a  mother  can  show  oftener  per- 
haps than  any  other,  presents  to  us  pictures 
of  the  ideal  self;  but  even  these  fail  to  make 
permanent  impressions.  ~ 

Why  is  it  that  these  ideals  so  forcibly 
presented,  whose  excellence  we  acknow- 
ledge, whose  charms  allure  us,  whose  attrac- 
tions entice  us,  whose  divinity  thrills  us, 
must  exist  in  the  land  of  shadows?  Why 
must  they  always  remain  fanciful,  myster- 
ious, unreal,  coming  to  us  occasionally, 
showing  us  for  the  time  being  the  beautiful 
possibilities  of  what  might  be,  then  leaving 
us  alone  in  the  dark  reality  of  what  is  ? 

This  need  not  be.  Ideals  could  b^  made 
realities  if  we  would  do  for  one  another 
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all  that  we  should.  ILeb  writers,  kcturers, 
preachers,  teachers,  parents,  and  friends 
take  one  step  farther, — present  the  ideals 
and  then  believe  in  them. 

The  devoted  father  calls  his  erring  son  to 
his  side,  lays  one  hand  affectionately  upon 
that  son's  arm,  clasps  the  other  in  his  with 
fervent  grasp,  and  looks  upon  him  with  eyes 
full  of  love ;  while  he  presents  to  the  boy  an 
ideal  that  sends  the  blood  to  the  young  fel- 
low's cheeks  and  kindles  his  eyes  with  fire. 
Hope,  courage,  inspiration,  responsibility 
rapidly  follow  one  another  in  the  youth's 
face.  A  thoughtful,  earnest  determination 
is  beginning  to  pervade  it  when  the  father 
adds,  **  This  is  what  I  had  expected  of  my 
boy;  this  is  the  picture  I  have  been  paint- 
ing ever  since  the  day  you  lay,  a  helpless 
infant,  in  your  dear  mother's  arms,  but," 
— ^ah,  that  ^»/, — *'  your  character  is  almost 
formed,  and  I  have  grave  misgivings  as  to 
your  future.  You  have  gone  so  far  astray 
and  have  so  little  will  power  that  I  doubt 
your  ability  to  reform.  You  may  be  able 
to  climb  up,  but  my  surprise  at  this  would 
be  even  greater  than  my  pleasure.  How- 
ever, my  son,  I  beseech  you  to  try  for  your 
old  father's  sake."  That  last  loving  appeal 
is  unavailing.  The  strong  and  lofty  look  of 
determination  to  do  and  to  ,be  has  given 
place  to  one  of  sullen  despair.  The  ideal 
has  vanished.  The  incentive  is  gone.  The 
boy  goes  forth  to  struggle  alone.  Will  he 
struggle?  What  is  the  use?  Nobody  be- 
Uev€s  in  him.  Oh,  the  power  of  faith,  faith 
in  ourselves,  begotten  of  the  knowledge  of 
faith  in  us  of  those  whose  opinions  we  value, 
those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest,  those 
whom  we  love. 

The  writer,  with  his  well-rounded  sen- 
tences and  exquisite  figures  of  speech,  may 
so  clothe  beautiful  thoughts  as  to  form  ideals 
of  manly  men  and  womanly  women,  such  as 
the  world  has  never  before  known ;  and  yet 
if  he  cannot  show  his  hearers,  in  some  clear 
and  forcible  way,  that  he  believes  in  the 
possibility  of  existence  in  this  ''  wicked 
world  "  of  just  such  men  and  women,  and 
that  he  has  faith. that  those  who  see  the  pic- 
tures formed  will  see  them  always  and  reach 
out  towards  them,  his  artistic  touches  will 
£ade  away  and  leave  no  trace  in  our  practi- 
cal lives  of  their  one-time  existence. 
Writers  too  often  work  to  uplift  rather  than 
to  keep  uplifted  those  to  whom  they  appeal. 
They  seek  to  edify  rather  than  to  strengthen. 
We  are  in  sympathy  with  them  head  to 
head,  hand  to  hand,  even  heart  to  heart ; 
but  not  soul  to  soul. 

The  teacher  who  has  faith  in  children,  in 


their  capabilities,  in  their  desires,  in  their 
longings  after  the  indt  finite  something  that 
is  better  than  the  present  gives,  wields  a 
power  whose  strength  is  magical.  She  sel- 
dom says  •'  don't."  She  often  says  **  do." 
She  talks  to  the  children  as  if  she  expected 
they  wanted  to  do  right  and  only  needed  to 
be  shown  how.  She  does  expect  this.  The 
children  feel  her  faith,  they  are  elevated, 
and  they  stay  elevated  for  more  than  a 
moment,  more  than  an  hour,  more  than  a 
day.-  If  they  fail  she  is  sorry  and  surprised. 
It  is  the  surprise  quite  as  much  as  the  sor- 
row that  puts  them  on  their  feet  again. 
Many  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  child- 
hood's school  days  disappear  under  this 
wonderful  influence.  ''I  think  you  had 
better  remain  a  few  minutes  to  night,  my 
boy,  and  copy  that  exercise.  You  probably 
forgot  to  day  and  hurried  a  little,  not  real- 
izing that  you  were  scribbling.  You  see  it 
is  not  nearly  up  to  your  best  effort,  and  you 
do  not  feel  comfortable  to  let  it  stand  so. 
I  am  very  sure  of  that.  You  will  fiid 
paper  in  that  table  drawer."  The  child 
shows  his  uncomfortableness  in  a  blush  of 
shame  at  not  having  kept  upon  the  height 
on  which  he  is  expected  to  walk.  Perhaps 
he  had  intended  to  shirk  for  once,  but  the 
teacher's  innocence  of  it  and  confidence  in 
his  desire  to  do  right  make  the  staying  after 
school  a  voluntary  punishment,  and  such  a 
strengthener  of  character  as  many  a  flowery 
and  eloquent  sermon  fails  to  give. 

*'  Do  yer  know  why  I  didn't  lie  out  of  it," 
said  Jim  ''  Blue-bottle"  to  his  confidential 
friend  Jake?  "Now  mebbe  yer'U  think  I 
was  all-fired  silly,  but  I  jest  couldn't.  She 
called  me  up  to  her,  quiet-like  and  said, 
*•  Now  Jim,  I  know  yer  faults  and  I  know 
yer  virtoos.  Yer  ain't  no  coward,  Jim,  and 
yer  wonH  lie  even  if  yer  should  have  ter 
take  a  licken.  Some  boys  will  say  the 
square  thing  when  they  think  they  won't 
get  licked,  and  some  boys  will  tell  the 
square  thing  any  way.  A  fellow  like  you, 
who  could  grab  a  little  kid  out  from  under 
a  runaway  horse  like  you  did  poor  Sammy 
Smithers,  aint  going  to  be  no  coward  now. 
Whatever  yer  tells  me,  Jim,  I'll  believe, 
and  there  the  thing  ends ;  for  I  won't  ask 
no  one  else.'  Then  I  said,  '  Why  don't  yer 
ask  Willie  Perkins  as  alius  does  what  yer 
say  ?'  But  she  said  she^d  believe  me  as  quick 
as  any  feller  in  the  school.  Think  of  that, 
Jake  I  And  I  jest  up  and  told  her,  and  she 
said  she  was  awful  sorry  I  done  it,  but  the 
principal  said  he'd  lick  the  boy  and  course 
I'd  have  to  get  licked.  I  said  '  course,'  and 
I  tuck  the  licken.     Feel  kind  o'  sore  out- 
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side,  but  awful  quiet-like  inside.  Til  do  it 
agin,  too.  You  bet  she's  right  when  she 
says,  *  Jim,  ycr  have  yer  faults,  but  yer  aint 
no  coward.'  Most  folks  think  I'm  tough, 
but  she  don't.  She  knows  IwoWi  lie,  and  I 
won't  He  never  no  more." 

Who  of  us  has  not  sometime  in  his  life  felt 
like  Jim  "  Blue  bottle,"  "  more  quiet-like 
inside"  for  having  chosen  to  do  the  right? 
and  can  we  not  all  look  back  upon  some 
epoch  in  life  quite  as  striking  as  this  in  his, 
when  we  have  not  only  felt  like  being  brave, 
and  true,  and  pure,  but  have  been  so  be- 
cause somebody  believed  in  us  ? 

Why,  then,  go  through  the  world  doubted 
and  doubting  ?  With  high  ideals  and  faith 
in  one  another,  timid  aspirations  will  be- 
come bold  determinations ;  good  inten- 
tions show  themselves  in  noble  acts ;  and 
pure  thoughts  produce  loving  lives. — N.  E, 
Jou  rnal  of  Education. 


DECLAMATION  DAY. 


IN  his  paper  "  A  New  England  Boyhood," 
in  the  August  Atlantic,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale 
says  of  the  teaching  of  elocution  in  earlier 
days: 

I  remember  perfectly  the  first  time  I  ever 
spoke.  It  must  have  been  in  September, 
1831.  At  my  mother's  instignation,  I  spoke 
a  little  poem  by  Tom  Moore,  long  since 
forgotten  by  everybody  else,  which  I  had 
learned  and  spoken  at  the  other  school.  It 
is  a  sort  of  ode,  in  which  Moore  abuses  some 
poor  Neapolitan  wretches  because  they  had 
made  nothing  of  a  rebellion  against  the 
Austrians.  As  Tom  was  himself  an  Irish 
patriot  who  had  never  exposed  a  finger-nail 
to  be  hurt  for  the  Irish  cause,  I  have  since 
thought  that  his  passion  was  all  blatherskite. 
However  that  may  be,  I  stepped  on  the 
stage,  frightened,  but  willing  to  do  as  I  had 
been  told,  made  my  bow,  and  began  : 

Ay,  down  to  the  dust  with  them,  slaves  as  they 
are! 

I  had  been  told  that  I  must  stamp  my  foot 
at  the  words  •*  down  to  the  dust  with  them," 
and  I  did,  though  I  hated  to,  and  was  sore 
afraid.  Naturally  enough,  all  the  other 
boys,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  laughed 
at  &uch  an  exhibition  of  passion  from  one  of 
the  smallest  of  their  number.  All  the  same, 
I  plodded  on ;  but  alas,  I  came  inevitably 
to  the  other  line, 

If  there  linger  one  spark  of  their  fire,  tread  it 
out! 

and  here  I  had  to  stamp  again,  as  much  to 


the  boys'  amusement  as  before.  I  did  not 
get  a  ''  good  mark  "  for  speaking  then,  and 
I  never  did  afterwards ;  but  the  exercise  did 
what  it  was  meant  to  do ;  that  is,  it  taught 
us  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  audience.  And 
this,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  all  of  elocution 
that  can  be  taught,  or  need  be  tried  for.  In 
college,  it  was  often  very  droll  when  the 
time  came  for  one  of  the  Southern  braggarts 
to  speak  at  an  exhibition.  For  we  saw  then 
the  same  young  man  who  had  always  blown 
his  own  trumphet  loudly,  and  been  cock  of 
the  walk  in  his  own  estimation — we  saw  him 
with  his  knees  shaking  under  him  on  the 
college  platform,  because  he  had  to  speak 
in  the  presence  of  two  hundred  people.  I 
owe  to  the  public  school,  and  to  this  now 
despised  exercise  of  declamation,  that  ease 
before  an  audience  which  I  share  with  most 
New  Englanders.  This  is  to  say  that  I  owe 
to  it  the  great  pleasure  of  public  speaking 
when  there  is  anything  to  say.  I  think 
most  public  men  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pleasures  01 
life. 


OUR  CHILDREN. 


I  looked  at  the  happy  children 
Who  gathered  around  the  hearth : 

So  blithe  they  were,  no  children 
Could  happier  be  on  earth : 

With  their  merry  plays,  and  their  winsome  ways, 
And  the  sound  of  their  silvery  mirth ! 

Then  I  thought  of  those  other  children, 

So  wizened,  and  hard,  and  bold, 
Who  huddle  in  slum  and  cellar. 

And  shiver  with  want  and  cold ; 
Not  fresh  as  the  dew,  or  the  morning's  hue. 

But  haggard,  and  lean,  and  old. 

But  yet  may  they  still,  those  children. 

Be  taught  to  forget  tfieir  pain  ; 
And  gathered  in  arms  Uiat  love  them. 

Their  laughter  may  come  again ; 
And  the  stare  of  woe  and  the  craft  may  go. 

And  the  spirit  be  washed  of  stain. 

But  it  is  not  in  cold  book-learning 

Those  children's  heart  to  move ; 
And  the  stony  eye  of  the  serpent 

Is  death  to  the  stricken  dove ; 
*Tis  an  angel  alone  can  touch  them. 

And  that  angel's  name  is  Love. 

For  whatever  the  world  may  fancy, 

And  whatever  the  wise  men  say 
Of  our  nineteenth-century  progress. 

Of  a  new  and  a  better  way : 
Still  it  takes  a  soul  to  make  a  soul 

Now,  as  in  the  olden  day. 

Spectator, 
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Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  In  a  tree.  Jock :  it  will 

be  giowin'  when  ye'rc  sleepin'."      Seotch  Farmer. 
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HO  brought  about  the  change  in  the 
date  ?  It  was  down  in  the  books  as 
October  12th.  The  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  issued  circu- 
lars to  the  country  to  observe  that  day. 
Copgress  solemnly  resolved  that  that  day 
should  be  celebrated  throughout  the  land. 
The  commissioners  of  the  World's  Fair  fixed 
upon  October  12th  as  dedication  day,  and 
sent  out  invitations  to  the  exercises.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  change.  Heralded  by  no 
newspaper  discussion,  preceded  by  no  ex- 
haustive treatise,  without  any  authorative 
decree,  a  change  was  made  to  October  21st. 

The  following  facts  are  indisputable.  An 
aged  retired  minister  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  living  in  Wellsboro,  Tioga 
county,  Pennsylvania,  author  of  a  little 
book  entitled  ''Our  Calendar,"  Rev. 
George  Nichols  Packer,  saw  the  error.  He 
possessed  the  confidence  of  Judge  Henry  W. 
Williams  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. After  laying  the  facts  before  him  he 
secured  through  him  the  approval  by  the 
several  justices  composing  that  body  of  an 
effort  to  change  to  the  proper  date,  October 
2ist.  Equipped  with  this  approval  he  se- 
cured the  endorsement  of  his  project  by 
Governor  Pattison  and  some  of  the  heads 
of  the  Executive  Department  at  Harris- 
burg.  He  then  went  to  Washington,  gained 
an  audience  with  the  President,  laid  the 
subject  before  the  member  of  Congress  from 
his  district,  and  went  before  the  Congres- 
sional Committee. 

The  evidence  in  support  of  the  proposi- 
tion was  so  presented  that  it  could  not  be 
successfully  disputed.  Congressman  Wm. 
A.  Stone  skillfully  enlisted  influential  col- 
leagues in  an  effort  to  correct  the  error  al- 
ready widely  spread.  The  correction  by 
the  National  Legislature  was  in  time  to  have 
its  influence  upon  President  Harrison,  who 
named  October  21st  in  his  proclamation,  as 
the  day  to  be  observed,  and  Boston  and 
Chicago  fell  into  line. 

All  honor  to  the  Rev.  George  Nichols 
Packer,  of  Wellsboro,  Tioga  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. D.  J.  W.,  JR. 


The  Board  of  Lady  Managers  of  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  is  arranging  to  provide 
dormitories  for  lady  teachers  during  July 
and  August  next  year,  by  using  the  school 
buildings  tendered  to  them  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  Lady  Managers  to  extend  this  hospi- 
tality to  as  many  lady  teachers  as  possible, 
and  a  circular  has  been  prepared  which  will 
be  forwarded,  on  application  to  Mrs.  Solo- 
mon Thatcher,  Jr.,  Board  of  Lady  Mana- 
gers, Rand-McNally  Building,  Chicago. 
Though  the  women  engaged  in  teaching  in 
Pennsylvania  do  not  all  receive  salaries  that 
enable  them  to  travel  extensively,  yet  many 
will  be  able  during  the  coming  winter  to 
lay  aside  a  sum  sufficient  to  educate  them- 
selves next  season  at  that  greatest  and  cheap- 
est of  summer  schools,  the  Chicago  Expo- 
sition. Our  Western  fellow  teachers  are 
strenuously  striving  to  keep  expenses  down 
for  us  by  a  most  generous  hospitality.  It 
will  be  an  opportunity  of  a  life- time.  Every 
teacher  will  do  better  work  for  having  im- 
proved it.  The  important  point  for  most 
teachers  is  to  begin  to  save  money  now. 
Even  if  some  obstacle  to  going  should  be 
interposed,  the  fact  that  the  money  was 
saved  will  not  be  a  matter  for  regret.  A 
year  hence  the  greeting  among  teachers  will 
be,  "Were  you  at  Chicago?"  Only  the 
forehanded  will  answer,  "Yes." 

A  MEETING  of  the  Principals  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools  with  Assistant  Executive 
Commissioner  John  A.  Woodward,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Commission  for  the  World's 
Fair,  was  held  at  Harrisburg  on  the  8th  of 
October.  The  committee  appointed  at  a 
previous  meeting  to  prepare  a  plan  for  ex- 
hibiting work  of  the  State  Normal  Schools 
at  the  Exposition,  presented  their  report, 
which  was  adopted.  This  will  be  embodied 
in  a  circular  to  be  issued  by  Commissioner 
Woodward  within  a  few  days. 

Other  circulars  are  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  teachers  and  superintendents,  and 
will  soon  be  issued  and  widely  circulated. 
Some  delay  has  been  occasioned  by  the  un- 
certainties that  have  existed  at  Chicago. 


It  is  idle  to  ta}k  of  educating  everybody 
on  broad  lines.  The  elementary  branches 
are  all  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  pupils  want 
or  have  the  ability  to  receive.  All  that  can 
be  done  is  to  give  to  each  child,  so  far  as 
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possible,  the  chance  to  get  what  he  or  she 
can  take,  and  when  that  is  done  the  great 
work  of  the  schools  is  accomplished.  To  do 
this  we  must  have  well-appointed  buildings, 
properly  equipped  with  all  that  may  be 
needed  in  their  various  departments,  and  in 
them  the  best  teachers  of  both  sexes  that 
can  be  induced  to  spend  their  lives  in  the 
school  room. 


LESSON  OF  THE  FLAG. 


LET  COLUMBUS  DAY  BE  PERPETUATED  AS 

''COLUMBIA  day"  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS 

AND  THE   NATION. 


THE  Columbus  Day  celebration  was  not 
only  fully  up  to  the  public  expectations 
but  in  very  many  cases  it  transcended  the 
most  sanguine  anticipations.  To  the  mil- 
lions of  school  children  all  over  the  land  it 
came  as  an  instructive,  impressive,  and 
most  joyous  event  that  will  never  fade  from 
memory.  The  festival  and  its  incidents 
will  be  narrated  with  undiminished  interest 
to  children's  children  in  the  mellow  sunset 
of  life,  when  the  youthful  eyes  of  to-day 
have  grown  dim  and  its  bounding  steps 
move  slow. 

Now  that  the  long-expected  ceremonial, 
observed  so  widely  throughout  all  the  land 
and  that  came  home  so  closely  with  quicken- 
ing impulse  to  every  heart  and  hearthstone, 
is  over,  may  we  not  ask  as  we  recall  this 
glorious  day.  What  is  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  the  starry  flag  of  the  Repub- 
lic, fluttering  so  multitudinously  in  childish 
hands,  or  brilliantly  floating  in  more  majes- 
tic and  ample  folds  in  mid-heaven,  stirring 
the  heart's  emotions  to  their  profoundest 
depths  and  starting  tears  of  sympathetic 
gladness? 

When  our  fathers  sought  for  symbols  to 
represent  the  new  nationality,  they  went  to 
the  eagle's  eyrie  on  the  mountain  tops,  and 
to  the  crystal  heavens  above  them,  not  to 
the  jungle  or  to  the  desert.  Something 
they  desired  that  should  symbolize  ideals 
higher  and  purer  than  the  carnage  of 
brigand  slaughter,  and  broader  than  the 
narrowness  of  dynastic  interests.  The  new 
nation  was  a  new  birth  of  freedom  in  the 
annals  of  time,  with  its  promise  of  hope  for 
the  world,  and  redemption  for  mankind. 
And  so. 

When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  tnere ! 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 


The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 
And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light ; 
Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun. 
She  called  her  eagle  bearer  down. 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

In  its  simplicity  and  peerless  beauty  it 
symbolizes,  politically,  independence,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  obliteration 
of  caste  and  privilege,  the  equality  of  all  men 
before  the  law,  indissoluble  union,  and  for 
all  coming  time  rational  constitutional  lib- 
erty— not  a  midsummer  night's  dream,  but 
a  practical  and  impregnable  reality. 

In  its  sterner  aspects  it  symbolizes  the 
high-souled  heroism  that  values  liberty  above 
life,  and  knows  how  to  make  victory  » 
blessing  to  the  world.  In  the  region  of  the 
higher  sentiments  it  symbolizes  and  repre- 
sents an  all  pervading  spirit  of  Love,  that 

King  of  words  carved  on  Jehovah's  heart, 

which  embraces  in  its  scope  the  unity  of  the 
race,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

It  symbolizes  the  Golden  Rule,  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  the  annunciation  to  the 
shepherds  of  "peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
men."  Following  in  the  wake  of  that  influ- 
ence, the  tiger  and  hyena  in  human  nature^ 
that  for  six  thousand  years  have  deluged  the 
world  in  blood  and  devastated  its  fairest 
realms,  are  at  last  yielding  supremacy  to  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  humab  mind ;  and, 
under  the  benignant  influence  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  our  flag  leads  the  van  in  symbol- 
izing justice  between  nations,  by  sheathing 
the  sword  and  peacefully  arbitrating  inter- 
national difficulties;  and  as  a  result,  the 
time  is  not  far  ofi*  when,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  the  nations  "shall  not  learn  war 
any  more." 

It  symbolizes  the  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  the  absolute  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  which  puts  a  barrier  of  protection 
against  some  of  the  most  appalling  wrongs 
that  ever  scourged  mankind. 

It  symbolizes  free  thought,  free  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  free  schools,  and  uni- 
versal education. 

In  its  beauty  and  its  glory,  as  it  floats  in 
every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  it 
symbolizes  and  draws  to  itself  the  hopes  of 
the  world  in  its  longing  desire  to  escape 
from  the  thraldom  of  oppression,  and  secure 
for  itself  the  unchallenged  right  to  "life, 
liberty,  and  thfe  pursuit  of  happiness." 

In  its  unique  origin  and  beauty  and  in  its 
glorious  history  it  symbolizes  more  and 
better,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare 
of  man,  than  any  other  flag  on  earth ;  and 
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in  the  principles  and  .influences  which  it 
represents  it  is  a  harbinger  and  symbol  of 
the  coming  time  when  the  lion  and  the 
lamb  shall  lie  down  together,  and  millennial 
peace  shall  brood  with  halcyon  charm  over 
all  the  world. 

In  its  texture  only  a  bit  of  bunting  from 
the  merchant's  counter,  of  very  slight  pe- 
cuniary value,  yet  in  the  complex  and  vast 
significance  of  its  glorious  ideals,  when  un- 
furled to  the  breeze,  as  it  floats  with  majes- 
tic movement  in  the  sunlight,  it  should 
command  the  reverential  homage  of  every 
patriot  and  the  undying  fealty  and  faith  of 
every  youthful  heart  in  all  this  broad  land 
of  ours — the  goodly  heritage  which  the 
Lord  our  God  has  given  us,  and  for  which 
he  has  made  us  responsible  in  this  our  day 
and  generation,  to  possess,  to  enjoy,  and  to 
safely  transmit  to  generations  yet  unborn. 

Columbus  Day  has  come  to  us  with  its 
grand  suggestion.  Let  us  heed  it  as  the 
voice  of  God.  Let  us  from  year  to  year 
upon  ''Columbia  Day,"  on  each  recurring 
aist  of  October — a  new  National  holiday — 
impress  in  the  schools  the  glorious  Lesson 
of  the  Flag.  Let  us  not  lose  it  for  our- 
selves, nor  sufler  our  children  to  lose  it. 
Let  millions  of  voices,  an  ever-increasing 
number,  ring  out  upon  our  national  songs 
and  hymns  as  they  never  rang  before.  So 
shall  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  be  instilled 
into  the  hearts  of  the  children,  while  it  is 
deepened  and  intensified  in  the  hearts  of 
their  parents.  And  love  of  country,  and 
love  of  liberty,  and  reverence  for  God  and 
humanity,  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools  as 
never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 


CLASSICAL  STUDIES  IN  OUR  HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 


THE  criticism  by  Prof  Hamilton,  of  Eas- 
ton,  upon  the  lack  of  classical  training  in 
the  High  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  and  upon 
the  fact  also  that  hardly  more  than  one 
teacher  in  a  hundred  throughout  the  schools 
of  the  State  in  city  or  country  has  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  good  college  education, 
has  arrested  attention  and  caused  much 
comment.  "Are  these  things  true?"  is  the 
question  that  is  asked.  Prof.  Hamilton  is 
deeply  conscious  of  the  value  of  liberal 
learning,  he  believes  the  status  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  this  regard  to  be  much  too  low, 
and  desires  to  bring  about  such  discussion  of 
the  subject  as  shidl  be  in  the  interest  of 
broad  scholarship. 
''There  are  those  who  love  learning,  and 


Idng  for  it  more  than  for  bread."  They 
are  few,  it  may  be,  for  not  to  the  multitude 
does  God  seem  to  have  given  the  ten-talent 
capacity  of  this  great  desire — a  passion 
which,  once  aroused  with  all  its  divine  dis- 
content, yet  satisfies  beyond  wealth,  or 
power,  or  any  other  worldly  acquisition 
whatsoever.  Of  such  gifted  souls  there 
are  many  who  never  reach  the  light,  but 
feel  through  all  their  lives  only  the  blind 
roovings  of  desire  and  wonder.  And  this 
because  of  opportunity  wholly  wanting,  or, 
if  ostensibly  at  school,  because  there  never 
came  such  teacher-soul  into  contact  with 
their  own  as  ^Horace  Mann,  or  Elnathan 
Higbee,  or  D*Arcy  Thompson,  or  other 
kindred  spirit  of  great  heart  and  fine 
scholastic  attainments,  to  guide  their  feet 
into  the  pleasant  ways  of  knowledge  and  of 
wisdom,  into  the  goodly  company  of  the 
sages  over  whom  Death  has  had  no  power. 
These  souls  thus  highly  endowed  are  Mat* 
thew  Arnold's  "remnant."  They  are  the 
choicest  spirits  of  the  earth.  The  world 
can  ill  afiford  the  loss  of  one  of  them,  and 
the  broader  the  education  of  our  teachers 
the  less  the  risk  of  such  loss. 

Again,  there  are  souls,  a  much  more  num- 
erous class,  less  fine  in  quality,  who  have 
excellent  capacity  for  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge of  many  kinds,  and  who  will  do  their 
work  in  the  world  all  the  better  for  having 
passed  through  a  high-grade  course  of  study. 
Our  more  advanced  schools  should  give  to 
such  the  fullest  opportunity  for  the  begin- 
nings of  a  broad  and  liberd  education,  not 
confine  their  work  to  the  ordinary  branches 
of  instruction — which  latter  are  however 
ample  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  pupils  in 
the  schools,  who  seem  to  have  neither  wish 
nor  capacity  for  such  advanced  intellec- 
tual training. 

Teachers  who  have  had  the  advantages  of 
a  good  college  or  university  course  of  train- 
itig,  as  well  as  the  best  graduates  of  our 
State  Normal  Schools,  are  needed  more  es- 
pecially for  such  pupils  as  are  here  indi- 
cated, and  the  greater  the  proportion  of 
such  teachers  the  better  for  the  State  and 
the  Nation.  Instead  of  being  merely  one 
per  cent,  of  the  teaching  and  supervising 
force  in  Pennsylvania  as  at  present,  this 
class  of  teachers  should  be  from  five  to  ten 
per  cent,  of  said  force.  It  will  cost  money 
to  secure  their  services,  but  if  it  is  at  all  possi- 
ble that  money  can  be  so  used  as  to  bring 
them  into  the  work  and  retain  them  in  it, 
where  or  how  can  it  be  expended  to  better 
purpose  ?  The  influence  of  sUch  teachers, 
men  and  women,  must  be  to  leaven  the 
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lump  of  humanity  to  finer  issues,  and  to  im- 
press more  deeply  the  essential  lesson,  so 
little  heeded  amid  the  gross  materialism  of 
the  time,  that ''  man  doth  not  live  by  bread 
alone." 

It  is  urged  that  the  school  law  of  Penn- 
sylvania discriminates  against  the  graduates 
of  the  colleges,  and  in  favor  of  those  of  the 
State  Normal  Schools.  This  is  more  in 
seeming  than  in  reality.  The  Normal 
Schools  make  provision  for  a  professional 
course,  and  their  diplomas  recognize  this 
fact.  The  course  of  the  college  is  general 
instead  of  special,  much  broader  in  its 
range,  and  extends  through  a  longer  term 
of  years  than  that  of  the  State  Normal 
School.  There  has  been  more  definite  and 
more  thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of 
the  student  before  entering  upon  it.  It  is 
usually  carried  forward  under  men  and 
women  of  large  experience,  of  fine  ability, 
wide  reputation,  and  ripe  scholarship — to  a 
much  greater  degree,  at  least,  than  can  yet 
be  claimed  for  the  State  schools — ^and  the 
students  themselves  bring  to  the  work,  es- 
pecially in  the  later  years  of  the  course,  a 
certain  maturity  of  power  and  trained  intel- 
lect that  are  not  to  be  expected  in  the 
average  Normal  School,  which  does  not  and 
cannot,  for  many  years  to  come,  be  ex- 
pected to  do  the  work  of  the  College  or  of 
the  University. 

The  graduate  from  a  college  of  reputation 
who  has  been  a  faithful  student  has  little  or 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  certificate  as 
may  be  needed  for  any  position  for  which 
he  is  qualified.  But  there  are  so-called  col- 
leges whose  courses  of  study  are  little  better 
than  those  of  a  good  high  school  or  acad- 
emy ;  and  there  are  also  low  grade  students 
who  hold  diplomas  from  colleges  of  reputa- 
tion. These  must  be  guarded  against,  and 
the  public  schools  protected.  This  protec- 
tion the  law  as  it  now  stands  affords.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  any  worthy  graduate 
who  has  passed  through  a  good  collegiate 
course,  and  is  in  other  respects  well  qualified 
for  the  work  of  teaching,  has  ever  found  it 
a  hardship. 

There  are  those  who  object  to  the  clas- 
sical studies.  They  are  not  scholarly  men  ; 
do  not  know  fully  whereof  they  speak,  and 
therefere  remind  one  of  a  remark  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale :  ''If  people  would  only  stop 
talking  where  they  stop  knowing,  half  the 
mischief  of  life  would  come  to  an  end.  * '  We 
have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  Latin  ip 
itself  and  in  connection  with  English  ety- 
mology is  perhaps  the  most  profitable  branch 
of  study  we  have  ever  had  in  the  Lancaster 


High  School.  For  more  than  forty  years 
we  have  been  in  contact  here,  in  a  modest 
way,  with  Latin  and  Greek  as  optional  studies, 
and  have  noted  with  much  interest  the  fact 
that  those  boys  who  have  done  creditable 
work  in  the  classics  have  always  been  among 
the  best  in  other  branches  of  study,  these 
languages  not  being  taken  instead  of  any 
other  branches  but  in  addition  to  them. 
Otir  experience  confirms  that  of  certain  towns 
of  England,  reported  some  years  since,  that 
business  men  there  uniformly  found  the  boys 
who  had  taken  the  classical  studies  mentally 
more  quick  and  ready  than  those  who  had 
taken  only  the  English  and  business  coarse 
side  by  side  with  them,  and  therefore  they 
preferred  the  boys  from  the  classical  to 
those  from  the  merely  business  course. 

In  addition  to  this  better  preparation  for 
business  pursuits  they  had  acquired  also  a 
world  of  ideas.  And  it  is  ideas  that  broaden 
our  view,  enrich  our  thought,  ennoble  pur- 
pose, and  quicken  the  heart- beat.  These 
come  not  of  mathematics,  nor  greatly  from 
science,  nor  from  skill  in  penmanship  or 
book-keeping,  but  from  the  vast  world  of 
literature  in  many  languages.  He  who  studies 
here  must  ponder  words  and  brood  over 
them,  until  their  spirit  becomes  his  own — 
and  the  more  of  this  the  better.  The  man 
who  has  been  a  loving  student  of  the  classic 
writers  has  gained  from  such  study  an  inde- 
scribable quality  in  himself  which  nothing 
else  can  give.  Words  that  to  ordinary  men 
are  mere  counters,  to  him  glow  with  beauty 
like  radiant  gems,  are  filled  with  meaning 
as  the  cup  with  wine.  He  has  lived  with 
the  demigods,  and  eaten  and  drunk  at  their 
tables.  Into  his  ear  they  have  thundered 
their  mightiest  thoughts,  or  whispered  the 
sweetest  words  that  human  heart  has  ever 
known.  With  his  eye  on  the  page,  and  his 
ear  in  fancy  at  the  'phone,  he  hears  trem- 
bling along  the  wire  down  through  the  gen- 
erations the  wise  or  witty  words  of  the 
men  of  old.  His  world  grows  larger  as  he 
looks  and  listens,  and  the  circle  of  his  choice 
acquaintance  is  widened  beyond  the  power 
of  time  or  death  to  narrow  it. 

We  have  had  at  least  one  splendid  exam- 
ple of  scholarship  in  the  Common  School 
work  in  Pennsylvania.  Even  without  his 
rare  attainments  in  the  classics — he  lived 
with  certain  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans 
as  with  personal  friends — he  could  not  have 
been  an  ordinary  teacher.  With  all  this  he 
was  Master  indeed. 

The  Lancaster  High  School  is  in  no  sense 
a  model  school,  but  it  can  be  said  that  bovs 
have  gone  from  it  at  different  times  to  ten 
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or  twelve  of  the  leading  colleges  of  the 
country,  knd  many  of  them  have  held  their 
own  fairly  well.  Two  among  them  have 
taken  the  highest  place  at  West  Point  and  at 
Annapolis,  into  which  national  schools 
cadets  are  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  And  this  is  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  the  presence  of  Latin  and  Greek  upon 
our  list,  as  optional  studies.  Of  the  last 
class  nine  boys  have  entered  college.  Two 
of  these  who  entered  Yale  University  were 
under  special  private  instruction  during  the 
last  six  months  of  the  course,  with  the  pro- 
fessors of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  college,  as  our  curri- 
culum does  not  provide  for  all  the  work  that 
must  be  done  to  enter  that  university. 

One  of  these  two  was  a  Russian  lad  from 
Odessa  who  came  to  Lancaster  October  20, 
18S9 — three  years  ago — utterly  unable  to 
speak  the  English  language.  Within  that 
time  he  has  not  only  learned  to  speak  and 
write  English  with  extraordinary  facility 
and  accuracy,  but  has  also  read  all  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  gone  through  all  the  mathe- 
matics required  for  admission  to  Yale,  into 
which  he  passed,  after  examination  in  a 
dozen  or  more  branches,  without  any  "con- 
ditions "  whatever.  He  has  also  done  good 
work  in  German,  in  football,  and  in  other 
directions.  It  is  a  remarkable  record^  but 
his  brains  and  energy  will  win  wherever  he 
may  go.  In  a  recent  letter  he  sa}s:  *'  Most 
of  all  our  studies  I  like  Homer's  Odyssey. 
Our  lessons  are  not  long,  but  they  must  be 
very  carefully  prepared.  And  it  is  real 
pleasure  to  dwell  on  every  line,  for  it  is  full 
of  meaning.  Dr.  Kitchell,  our  instructor,  a 
very  pleasant  man,  seems  perfect  in  it." 

But  we  started  to  write  a  brief  introduc- 
tion to  an  interesting  letter  from  our  friend 
Supt.  Transeau.  Hadn't  we  better  stop, 
and  give  him  a  chance?  The  Williamsport 
High  School  has  a  record  of  which  he  does 
well  to  be  proud.  We  hope  soon  to  have 
more  definite  knowledge  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  classical  languages  are  taught  in 
the  high  schools  of  the  State  at  large.  Supt. 
Transeau  writes  as  follows : 

On  page  165  of  the  October  number  of  The 
Pennsylvania  School  youmal,  Supt.  J.  H. 
Hamilton  criticises  the  high  schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  not  fitting  pupils  for  admission  to 
first  class  colleges  in  the  United  States,  and 
apparently  all  because  the  school  laws  of  this 
State  do  not  recognize  the  diplomas  of  college 
graduates  as  valid  certificates  to  teach  in  its 
public  schools.  Where  did  the  United  States 
Senate  Committee,  of  which  he  speaks,  get  its 
information  on  the  public  high  schools  and 
their  courses  of  study,  that  this  sweeping  as- 


sertion is  made,  that  of  the  thirty-three  cities 
whose  high  schools  are  reported  as  fitting  their 
pupils  for  first-class  colleges,  not  one  is  in  Penn- 
sylvania ?  This  would,  indeed,  be  a  sad  state 
of  affairs,  if  it  were  true ;  but  it  is  fortunately 
not  true,  and  the  person  or  persons  making  this 
unqualified  statement  have  not  fully  informed 
themselves  about  all  the  high  schools  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  nor  about  their  college- 
fitting  courses  of  study,  or  they  would  have 
spoken  more  cautiously. 

There  is,  at  least,  in  this  State  one  city  and 
one  high  school  where  it  is  not  heresy  to  advo- 
cate Latin  and  Greek  and  other  college- fitting 
studies ;  nor  do  I  recollect  that  any  one  here 
has  committed  professional  suicide  in  the  ad- 
vocacy of  such  studies  as  will  fit  students  to 
enter  a  college.  It  is  very  easy  to  sit  over  there 
on  one  of  the  New  England  hills,  and,  looking 
into  the  large  end  of  the  telescope,  see  things 
very  small  in  the  neighboring  States.  We  have 
sent  some  of  our  graduates  away  to  other  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  and  we  have  always  held 
that  any  school  that  does  not  create  in  the 
hearts  of  its  students  a  desire  for  more  knowl- 
edge than  it  can  furnish,  is  of  little  worth. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  following  institu- 
tions are  first  class  colleges  or  not.  It  might  be 
presumption  on  my  part  to  assert  what  first- 
class  colleges  or  universities  are.  One  thing, 
however,  I  do  know,  that  students  of  the  Wil- 
liamsport High  School  are  admitted  to  the 
following  institutions  on  their  diplomas,  or  by 
examination,  or  on  the  certificates  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Williamsport  High  School.  We  have 
not  taken  any  trouble  to  parade  this  matter  in 
educational  papers  and  journals,  for  we  are 
very  much  disposed  to  mind  our  own  business. 
But  I  will  here  name  to  you  some  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  our  high  school  who  have  entered  the 
following  colleges — whether  first-class  or  not  I 
am  not  able  to  tell — during  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years : 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. — Orin  Heil- 
man,  Carl  fliemeyer,  William  Young,  Edward 
Young,  Paul  Young,  Charles  Young,  Wilbur 
Sallade. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. — 
William  S.  Youngman,  Hector  Hughes,  Clar- 
ence Bubb. 

Lehigh  University. — Albert  Ayres,  Chester 
Ayres,  Noel  Smith,  William  Kavanaugh,  Jesse 
Westfall. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. — 
Waldo  Hull,  M.  D.,  John  Gracf,  Addison 
Fessler. 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. — War- 
ren Seymour. 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. — Frey  Gilroy, 
Willard  Burch. 

Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa. — 
Newton  Heilman,  Luther  Brenizer.    . 

La  Fayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. — ^John  S. 
Elliott. 

Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa. — John 
Foresman,  Anna  Carlisle,  Charles  Mudge. 

Others  could  be  named,  but  it  is  deemed  un- 
necessary. Some  of  these  were  not  graduates 
of  the  school,  but  left  the  high  school  at  the 
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close  of  the  second  op  third  year  (the  full  course 
being  four  years)  to  enter  one  or  the  other  of 
the  aforesaid  institutions. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  some  people  to  under* 
rate  the  work  of  others ;  it  is  often  much  more 
difficult  to  do  them  justice  and  give  credit  where 
it  is  due. 


"  COLUMBIA  DAY. 


f> 


WB  HAVE  HAD  COLUMBUS   DAY  ONCE,    WHY 
NOT   "COLUMBIA  DAY*'   ALWAYS? 


IT  was  said  before  the  firing  upon  Suropter 
that  the  spirit  of  patriotism  was  dead  in 
the  land ;  that  nothing  more  was  needed 
than  for  the  South  to  insist  resolutely  upon 
it,  and  disunion  would  follow.  The  first 
gun  was  fired,  whose  echoes  woke  the  na- 
tion to  its  deadly  peril.  The  sentiment  of 
patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  her  loyal  sons 
but  slumbered;  it  was  not  dead.  Their 
hosts  sprang  to  the  encounter;  and  the 
heart's  blood  of  half  a  million  and  the  treas- 
ure of  a  continent,  were  poured  out  like 
water,  that  not  a  star  should  be  lost  from 
the  flag  of  their  country.  The  world  has 
never  known  a  more  colossal  blunder  than 
that  which,  in  i860,  assumed  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  to  be  dead  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  said  again,  and  often  of  late, 
that  the  patriotic  sentiment  is  dying  out  in 
our  own  day ;  that  our  patriotic  songs  are 
little  sung,  that  they  are  not  taught  or  known 
to  the  children  and  youth  in  the  schools ; 
that  in  the  pressure  of  many  things  this 
great  thing  is  driven  to  the  background,  out 
of  sight  and  apparently  out  of  thought.  In 
some  degree,  this  may  be  true.  To  remedy 
such  short- coming  on  the  part  of  the  schools, 
which  should  be  the  nurseries  of  patriotism, 
it  is  urged  that  the  national  flag  be  dis- 
played within  the  school  or  above  it,  and 
that  it  be  made  the  subject  of  frequent  re- 
mark in  the  school-room.  All  this  is  good 
and  effective.  But  on  our  late  Columbus 
Day  the  country  came  suddenly  upon  a 
great  discovery  as  to  how  the  lesson  of  pa- 
triotism may  best  be  given. 

Who  that  stood  with  bated  breath,  and 
tear-wet  eyes,  and  spoke  in  husky  tones  as 
he  thrilled  to  the  glory  of  the  scene  on  Co- 
lumbus Day,  when  children  and  youth, 
boys  and  girls  alike  eager  and  earnest — edch 
wearing  the  national  colors  upon  the  breast 
or  otherwise  displayed,  or  waving  a  minia- 
ture flag — passed  in  long  procession  or 
came  filing  by  hundreds  and  thousands  to 
their  places  about  the  grand  stand  for  the 
formal  exercises  of  the  day,  as  the  music  of 


the  bond  swelled  put  continuously  upon  the 
air,  and  presently  led  the  great  chorus  in 
our  national  songs  and  hymns, — who,  we 
ask,  can  ever  forget  the  scene  or  the  impres- 
sion left  by  it  upon  mind  and  heart  ?  It 
was  to  us  one  of  the  memorable  experiences 
of  a  life  time.  In  forty  years  or  more  of 
school  life,  we  have  never  seen  anything  ia 
the  schools  to  be  compared  with  it. 

Let  us  have  it  again,  as  "  Columbia  Day" 
next  year,  upon  the  21st  of  October;  and 
thenceforth  as  a  national  holiday  upon  each 
annual  recurrence  of  Discovery  Day.  Co- 
lumbus Day  once,  "  Columbia  Day*^  al- 
ways, and  that  by  act  of  the  National  Con- 
gress. Let  us  put  so  much  into  it  that 
everybody  who  is  alive  shall  be  stirred  and 
made  a  better  citizen  and  a  better  friend  of 
the  schools;  and  that  even  the  pulse  of 
some  of  our  dead  men,  who  have  not  yet 
got  into  their  cofiins,  shall  be  quickened. 

Our  legal  holidays — those  observed  by  the 
banks,  but  not  all  of  them  by  business  men 
or  workingmen — are  New  Year,  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  Good  Friday,  Decoration 
Day,  Independence  Day,  Thanksgiving,  and 
Christmas.  We  have  also,  in  some  states. 
Labor  Day  and  Arbor  Day,  by  statute  or  by 
appointment  of  the  Executive.  Of  these 
but  three  or  four  are  national  in  their  ob- 
servance. Why  not  add  "  Columbia  Dxy  ?' ' 
and  let  it  include  the  Fall  Arbor  Day, 
through  which  it  will  aid  in  arousing  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  important  work  of  tree- 
planting  ;  Discovery  Day,  to  which  it  will 
attract  attention  year  by  year,  as  it  will  be 
spoken  of  everywhere  in  the  programme  of 
the  schools;  Labor  Day,  which  has  been 
observed  in  some  states  upon  the  first  Mon- 
day in  September,  a  season  when  the  weather 
is  too  warm  for  such  display  as  could  be 
had  at  a  more  favorable  time  in  the  year ; 
and  last,  and  most  important  of  all,  Flag 
Day  in  thb  Schools,  with  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic ;  with  the  showing  of  due  honor 
to  the  flag  everywhere,  with  patriotic  pro- 
grammes of  songs,  speeches,  parades,  etc. 
Such  a  grand  holiday  as  this  would  be  ob- 
served in  all  centres  of  manufacturing  and 
commercial  life  throughout  the  country,  by 
the  entire  suspension  of  business. 

Thus  turning  out  upon  the  streets  with 
badges  and  flags  and  banners  once  each 
year,  the  people  on  this  gala  day  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  and  to  be  deeply 
impressed  by  the  multitude  of  children  and 
youth  under  instruction.  Interest  in  the 
cause  of  general  education  would  be  stimu- 
lated,  and  greater  liberality  towards  the 
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schools  encoaraged.  They  would  thus  be 
benefited  from  without  and  from  within. 

We  can  well  afford  this  day,  for  its  edu- 
cating power  upon  the  public  outside  of  the 
schools  as  well  as  upon  the  pupils  enrolled. 
In  every  way  the  proposed  national  holiday 
commends  itself. 

Let  us  have  the  new  Columbia  Day. 


COLUMBUS  DAY  EVERYWHERE. 


THE  head  and  front  of  the  almost  uni- 
versal observance  of  Columbus  Day  was 
at  Chicago,  in  the  formal  dedication  of  the 
Exposition  Buildings.  The  crowd  was  im- 
mense, and  the  newspapers  have  given  wide 
publicity,  in  very  full  reports,  to  what  was 
said  and  done  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

Throughout  the  country  the  day,  as  ob- 
served by  the  schools,  is  without  precedent 
or  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Flags,  and  bands,  and  songs,  and  speeches, 
the  national  colors  everywhere,  and  every- 
where the  parents  and  the  general  public  no 
less  interested  than  the  pupils  themselves. 
In  the  processions  of  the  schools  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  participated,  giving 
additional  interest  to  the  occasion.  These 
men  and  their  comrades  in  the  *'  brave  days 
of  old  "  had  preserved  the  flag  in  its  integrity 
which,  along  with  them,  the  schools  and  the 
public  this  day  delighted  to  honor. 

As  our  Fall  Arbor  Day,  it  was  observed 
by  the  planting  of  a  goodly  number  of  trees. 
At  Huntingdon  thirty  Norway  maples  were 
planted  in  the  school  yard.  The  boy's  de- 
partment of  the  Lancaster  High  School  ob- 
served the  sixteenth  Arbor  day  as  they  have 
done  each  preceding  Arbor  day,  by  planting 
more  trees  than  there  are  pupils  in  the 
school.  They  also  planted  in  Conestoga 
Park  four  groups  of  four  trees  each,  one 
group  of  sweet  gum,  one  of  tulip  poplars, 
one  of  magnolias  and  one  of  white  maple,  in 
a  two-fold  recognition  ofthe  four  hundred 
years  since  the  discovery.  In  another  part 
of  the  Park  they  planted  a  group  of  four 
different  kinds  of  trees. 

The  flag  was  formally  raised  upon  the 
flag-staff  on  the  tower  of  the  High  School 
by  the  veterans  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  The  pupils  of  the  school,  in  the 
open  yard  in  front  of  the  building,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Carl  Matz,  then  sang 
My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee,  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  and  Columbia,  the  Gem 
of  the  Ocean,  accompanied  by  the  Iroquois 
Band,  after  which  came  the  following  pro- 
gramme within  the  building: 


PROGRAMME  OF  EXSRaSBS. 

Reading  and  Prayer Rer.  J.  P.  Robottom. 

Chorus. — Song  ot  Columbus  Day Browm. 

Chorus.— Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God Rmkart. 

Reading.— Columbus  Day  Proclamation  of  His  Excellency, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  President  of  the  United  States, 

.         Robt.  C.  DaTis. 
Instrumental. — Patriotic  and  National  Airs 

High  School  Orchestra. 
Reading. — Columbus  Day  Proclamation  by  His  Excellency, 
Robert  E.  Pattison,  GoTemor  of  Pennsylvania  .  Jos.  E.  Stott. 
Reading. — Columbus  and  Arbor  Day  Circular  by  Dr.  D.  J. 
Waller,  Jr.,  State  Supt.  Public    Instruction. 

Oscar  C.  Campbell. 

Chorus. — Columbia,  God  Preserve  Thee  Free  ....  Haydn. 

Chorus.— Our  Fair  Land  Forever Millard. 

Reading. — Ode  for  Columbus  Day  Jennie  Whitsoa. 

Reading.— Discovery  of  America  {,Rob€rt»on\ 

Lillian  G.  Sensenig. 
Instrumental.—"  A  Dream  of  Hope  ** Dehrut. 

High  School  Orchestra. 

Chorus. — Columbian  Hymn ; GaiU, 

Choius.— Flag  of  the  Free JVa^mer. 

Chorus. — Viva  L' America Mttiard. 

Reading.— Voyage  of  Columbus, Stella  W.  Oster. 

Readiug.— Character  of  Columbus.   .       .  Rosella  Shoemaker, 

Choru«.— Three  Cheers  Cor  the  Olaen  Time Cro*fy. 

Chorus  — The  Flag  of  Our  Union  Forever Morru. 

Chorus.— The  New  Hail  Columbia Nolmet. 

Address. — The  Meaning  ofthe  Four  Centuries, 

B.  O.  Musselman. 
Instrumental. — "  Heather  Rose,"  Caprice Lang§. 

High  School  Orchestra. 

Chorus.— Soldiers*  Chorus  fion  'Faust" Gounod. 

Chorus. — American  Hymn    .   .   .• KtlUr. 

Doxology.— Praise  God  fron  Whom  All  Blessings  Flow. 

At  West  Chester,  a  Columbus  oak  tree 
was  planted  in  the  High  School  yard,  after 
which  there  was  a  parade  of  the  pupils, 
headed  by  the  Normal  School  Students' 
Band,  with  a  Grand  Army  escort,  in  the 
parade  of  the  schools,  there  were  five  hun- 
dred students  of  the  West  Chester  Normal 
School.  An  address  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
J.  T.  Rothrock  upon  "  Columbus  as  a  Navi- 
gator." The  venerable  Galusba  A.  Grow, 
of  Susquehanna  County,  Pa.,  of  whom 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  Old  Commoner,  once 
said  that  he  was  ''  one  of  the  five  men  who 
could  be  counted  upon  "  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing address  on 

THE  OLD  WORLD  AND  THE  NEW. 

Four  centuries  a^o  a  care-worn  stranger 
stood  at  the  gate  of  a  Spanish  convent.  He 
be^s  a  crust  of  bread  and  glass  of  water  to 
relieve  the  fatigue  of  a  weary  loumey .  Friend- 
less and  almost  homeless  he  wanders  over 
Europe  in  search  of  a  patron  for  the  grand  idea 
that  absorbs  his  soul,  too  vast  to  be  contained 
in  a  single  hemisphere.  He  seeks  an  unknown 
world  beyond  the  trackless  sea.  To  the  phil- 
osopher he  is  a  visionary;  to  the  priest  a 
heretic  ;  to  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  a  wild 
fanatic.  • 

After  eighteen  lone  years  of  weary  importu- 
nity at  the  portals  of  power,  the  temple  gates 
and  the  palaces  of  wealth,  and  just  as  the  last 
faint  flickering  hope  is  about  to  expire  in  his 
bosom  forever,  the  enterprising  spirit  and  gen- 
erous hand  of  a  woman  gives  to  civilization  a 
new  hemisphere,  and  to  the  name  of  Columbus 
immortality.  Thenceforth  through  all  time 
Queen  Isabella,  of  Spain,  holds  a  proud  niche 
i  in  the  world's  pantheon  of  great  benefactors. 
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Christopher  Columbus,  bom  in  1435  in  Genoa, 
a  small  Italian  city  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  spent  his  boyhood  beside  the 
inland  sea.  The  ships  of  Phoenician  merchants 
received  their  cargoes,  for  distribution  to  the 
cities  and  people  along  its  shores,  from  cara- 
vans that  traversed  the  sandy  deserts  and  rocky 
winding  pathways  pf  the  long  and  tedious  over- 
land route  to  India. 

Columbus  from  his  geographic  studies  and 
theories  as  to  the  shape  of  the  earth,  had 
formed  the  idea  that  a  shorter  and  far  more 
direct  route  to  India  and  its  rich  commerce, 
might  be  found  by  going  directly  westward  over 
the  waste  of  waters  then  known  as  "  The  Sea  of 
Darkness,"  guarded  by  the  monsters  with  which 
fable  and  mythology  had  invested  it ;  and  over 
all  of  which,  Neptune  with  his  brazen  trident 
held  sway,  and  who  would  resent  with  ship- 
wreck and  utter  destruction  any  intrusion  into 
his  watery  dominion.  In  addition  to  the  delu- 
sions, which  filled  the  public  mind  of  the  igno- 
rant and  superstitious,  were  the  equally  absurd 
theories  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  the 
professed  philosophers  of  scientific  knowledge. 
All  classes  alike  insisting  (if  the  earth  was 
round)  on  the  utter  impossibility  for  anv  one 
sailing  in  one  direction  ever  to  return,  for  the 
vessel  in  going  and  returning  must  sail  all  the 
way  up  hill. 

The  learned  and  most  holy  prelates  in  the 
Council  of  Salamanca,  summoned  by  Ferdi- 
nand to  listen  to  Columbus,  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  the  earth's  being  round,  for  in  that  case  a 
part  of  its  inhabitants  would  be  walking  with 
their  heels  above  their  heads,  and  the  trees 
would  be  growing  downwards,  and  the  rain  and 
snow  must  fall  upwards  from  the  nether 
heavens.  Besides,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  they 
read  the  books,  and  the  fathers  of  the  church 
taught  that  the  earth  was  a  level,  whose  extrem- 
ities could  be  reached,  if  at  all,  only  by  years 
of  travel. 

Such  was  the  state  of  public  opinion  and  pro- 
fessed scientific  knowledge  when  Columbus 
presented  himself  to  Ferdinand,  King  of  Arra- 
gon,  and  Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile,  who,  by 
marriage,  then  represented  the  united  Kingdom 
of  Spain. 

From  them,  having  been  refused  by  the 
Court  of  Genoa  and  Portugal,  he  solicits  aid 
with  which  to  procure  men  and  ships  to  sail 
forth  into  this  darkness  and  abyss  of  invisible 
perils.  After  six  years  of  weary  waiting  and 
soliciting,  Ferdinand  returns  a  negative  answer. 
With  a  sad  heart  and  almost  in  despair,  Colum- 
bus passes  out  of  that  royal  palace  with  no  ex- 
pectation of  ever  re-entering  it  again. 

Isabella,  interested  less  in  the  promised 
glories  resulting  from  the  triumph  of  arms  in 
expelling  the  Moors  from  Grenada,  which  for 
years  had  absorbed  the  thoughts  of  Ferdinand, 
and  with  that  higher  and  nobler  inspiration  that 
belongs  to  woman's  nature,  felt  that  if  the 
visionary  project  of  this  stranger  could  be  real- 
ized, it  would  be  the  means  of  carrying  the 
Gospel  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  to  an  un- 
known people,  and  would  open  to  her  subjects 
the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  the  richest 


commerce  of  the  world — a  commerce  that  had 
built,  along  its  pathway  through  the  desert, 
magnificent  cities  like  Tyre,  Sidon  and  Palmyra. 
With  these  thoughts  she  summoned  her  Prime 
Minister  into  her  presence  and  said  to  him,  "  I 
undertake  the  enterprise  for  my  own  crown  of 
Castile,  and  will  pledge  my  jewels  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds — ^go  call  the  stranger  back.*' 

On  the  third  day  of  August,  1492,  Columbus, 
with  three  small  vessels,  the  largest  being  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons'  capacitv,  in 
defiance  of  the  opinions  of  the  leamea  and  the 
councils  of  the  reputed  wise,  sailed  boldly  out 
into  this  watery  chaos  of  mystery  and  the  perils 
of  a  boundless  unknown  sea.  At  the  end  of 
seventy  days  in  the  distance  he  sighted  a  small 
island,  which  he  named  San  Salvador. 

Isabella,  in  aiding  Columbus  in  his  search  for 
a  more  direct  route  to  India  by  a  northwest 
passage  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  could  not  have 
expected,  any  more  than  he  foresaw,  that  by 
chance  he  would  drag  from  the  mighty  deep  a 
new  world  destined  in  the  providences  of  God 
to  be  the  theatre  of  the  grandest  drama  in 
human  existence,  and  upon  which  would  be  de- 
veloped new  principles  of  political  action,  new 
social  organisms,  ail  combining  to  waft  man  on 
to  a  higher  and  nobler  destiny.  Yet  she  is  en- 
titled primarily  to  all  the  credit  and  the  glory  of 
each  subsequent  event  which,  from  her  act, 
forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  imperishable  his- 
tory. 

In  the  onward  progress  of  the  race  little  inci- 
dents in  the  lives  of  individuals,  regarded  at  the 
time  as  mere  accidents,  have  changed  the 
course  of  empires  and  the  destiny  of  nations. 

A  pebble  in  the  streamlet  scant. 

Has  changed  the  course  of  many  a  river; 

A  dew  drop  on  the  baby  plant 
Has  warped  the  giant  oak  forever. 

Had  Columbus  adhered  to  his  original  design 
of  sailing  due  west,  instead  of  changing  his 
course  southwesterly  after  leaving  the  Canary 
Islands,  the  first  land  discovered,  instead  of 
being  a  small  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
would  have  been  the  main  land  of  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  somewhere  along  the 
coast  of  what  is  now  New  Jersey  or  Maryland. 

In  that  case  the  dominion  of  Spain  by  right 
of  discovery,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the 
islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  to  Florida  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  subsequent 
discoveries  of  Ponce  de  Leon  and  Herando  de 
Soto,  would  have  covered  the  whole  continent, 
giving  to  Spanish  institutions  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Latin  races,  precedence  over  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  institutions,  the  customs 
and  the  language  of  Spain  would  then  probably 
have  predominated  in  the  northern  as  they  have 
in  the  southern  portion  of  this  hemisphere.  But 
even  if  they  had  not,  it  would  have  involved  in 
the  New  World  more  or  less  of  the  race  an- 
tagonisms, which  for  centuries  prevailed  in  the 
04d  World  between  England,  France  and 
Spain.  This  defiectioh  by  Columbus  south- 
ward from  the  course  he  first  intended,  per- 
mitted John  and  Sabastian  Cabot,  sailing  under 
a  patent  granted  March  5th,  1496,  by  Henry 
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VII.  of  Englancl,  to  discover  the  main  land  of 
the  North  American  continent  and  explore  its 
coast  from  Labrador  to  Delaware  Bay.  About 
the  same  time  James  Cartier,  sailing  under  the 
flag  of  France,  discovers  and  explores  the  bay 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Thus 
the  claims  to  the  North  American  continent, 
based  on  the  right  of  discovery,  were  divided 
between  Spain,  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Spain  continued  to  send  forth  her  navigators 
and  bold  adventurers  in  search  of  a  northwest 
passage  to  India  until  they  had  explored  the 
entire  east  coast  of  South  America  and  estab- 
lished upon  it  Spanish  dominion. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  May,  1498,  Colum- 
bus sailed  from  Spain  on  his  last  voyage  to  the 
New  World,  which  his  dauntless  courage  and 
unyielding  persistency  had  made  known  to  civ- 
ilized man,  and  from  which  a  few  months  later 
he  returned  in  chains,  experiencing  in  the  re- 
maining SIX  years  of  his  life. that  neglect  and 
ingratitude  which  the  world's  living  generations 
have  so  otten  shown  to  their  greatest  benefac- 
tors. Though  he  died  broken  in  body  and 
spirit  and  with  sadness  of  heart,  his  memory 
will  live  in  the  universal  remembrance  of  man- 
kind. Linked  inseparably  with  his  fame  and 
glory  will  be  the  name  of  Isabella,  Queen  of 
Castile,  and  the  brightest  page  of  Spanish  his- 
tory will  forever  be  that  which  records  her  act 
of  self  sacrifice  in  the  world's  grandest  achieve- 
ment of  peace,  an  act  that  made  a  certainty  in 
coming  years  of  furnishing  a  home  and  shelter 
to  the  cuuniiess  millions  fleeing  frt)ni  the  densely 
crowded  populations  of  the  Old  World. 

Thrice  happy  land,  where  he  who  flies 

Fruni  the  dark  ills  of  other  skifs, 

i*roin  scurn  or  want's  unnerving  woes, 

May  shelter  him  in  proud  repose  ? 
«         *         *        *         « 

And  he  who  came  of  all  bereft, 

To  whum  malignant  Fate  has  left 

Nor  home,  nor  friends,  nor  country  dear, 

l<iDds  home  and  friends  and  country  here. 

The  plans  of  an  overruling  Providence  in 
the  affairs  of  men,  formed  when  the  morning 
5*ars  first  sang  together,  are  wrought  out  through- 
out the  ages,  and  we  trace  the  wisdom  of  the 
original  in  the  development  of  succeeding 
events.  I>(o  matter  how  widely  separated  they 
may  be  as  to  time  and  place,  they  are  but 
links  in  the  great  chain  of  beneficent  results. 
God  in  his  wisdom  kept  the  New  World  a  howl- 
ing wilderness,  so  that  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
when  new  principles  of  action,  new  social  or 
ganisms  were  to  be  developed,  it  could  be  done 
on  the  ashes  of  the  wilderness  and  the  ruins  of 
savage  life,  thus  saving  the  labor  of  a  long  and 
possibly  bloody  conflict,  in  snapping  the  ties  of 
iife-long  prejudices,  in  the  effort  to  supplant  the 
old  by  the  new.  Most  of  the  evils,  that  afHict 
society  have  had  their  origin  in  violence  and 
wrong,  enacted  into  law  by  the  experience  of 
the  past,  and  retained  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
present. 

Had  the  New  World  been  peopled  from  the 
old  anterior  to  the  moral  earthquake  of  the 
Reformation,  which  shattered  the  time  conse- 
crated formulas  of  religious  belief,  and  broke 


up  the  prevailing  ideas  as  to  individual  rights 
and  duties,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  de- 
molish the  old  before  testing  the  new. 

The  mission  of  the  homeless  Nazarene,  with 
his  teachings  from  the  manger  to  the  cross» 
were  by  reason  of  the  persecutions  of  the  civil 
authorities  under  which  he  lived,  borne  by  his 
faithful  disciples  as  living  witnesses  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  Roman  Empire,  while  she  was  still 
mistress  of  the  world,  thence  to  be  spread 
through  the  German  forests  of  our  Saxon  an- 
cebtry,  to  be  by  them  transplanted  to  their  new- 
home  in  the  British  Isle,  where  the  seeds  of  this- 
new  religion  might  germinate  and  ripen  for  its 
harvest  home  in  the  New  World. 

From  the  time  Columbus  first  crossed  the 
ocean,  a  quarter  of  a  century  passes  away,  and 
a  devout  monk  sits  by  the  light  of  a  dingy  lamp 
in  the  cloister  of  a  German  consent,  poring 
over  a  dusty  volume  until  imbued  with  the 
teachings  of  his  Divine  Master,  he  reiterates  the 
great  truth  first  proclaimed  on  the  seashore  and 
along  the  hillsides  of  Judea.  *'The  just  shall 
live  by  faith."  The  chck  of  Luther's  hammer 
as  he  nails  the  theses  to  the  church  door,  rings 
round  the  world  as  ii  echoes  down  the  centuries. 
Thenceforth  man  stands  face  to  face  with  his 
Maker,  requiring  the  interposition  of  neither 
priest,  prelate  nor  bishop  to  secure  his  final 
salvation. 

A  century  more  passes  away,  and  schisms  in 
the  church  and  dissensions  in  the  state  are  fill- 
ing the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Swiss  cantons 
with  exiles  from  the  homes  of  their  childhood 
and  the  land  of  their  kindred.  At  length  these 
exiles,  weary  of  wandering  among  strangers  in. 
strange  lands,  resolve  to  seek  a  home  in  Colum.- 
bus'  New  World,  where  they  can  rear  their 
altars,  worship  their  God  unawed  by  the  an- 
athemas of  a  bigoted  church,  or  the  edicts  of  a 
tyrannic  state.  One  hundred  and  two  of  these 
exile  wanderers,  cast  from  the  deck  of  the  M  >y- 
flower  their  last  look  upon  the  shores  of  the  Old 
World,  and  sail  forth  on  the  sixth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1620,  to  find  a  new  home  beyond  the 
wide  waste  of  waters.  Their  vessel  is  the  first 
that  ever  turned  its  prow  westward  across  the 
Atlantic  without  the  allurements  of  gold,  or  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  to  beckon  it  on.  Love  of 
justice  and  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  alone 
leads  the  enterprise,  with  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 
to  guide  the  way. 

Three  months  pass  by  and  "  Plymouth  Rock  ** 
is  dedicated  by  these  tempest  tossed  exiles,  as 
they  plant  in  its  December  snow  the  seeds  of 
"  A  Church  without  a  Bishop  and  a  State  with- 
out a  King."  Never  was  a  State  founded  by 
migrating  colonists  with  so  inhospitable  sur- 
roundings. In  addition  to  a  sterile  soil  and  the 
bleakness  of  icy  winters,  the  savage  and  the 
wild  beast  lurked  in  the  shaded  darkness  of  the 
forest  that  surrounded  their  cabin  homes.  Ere 
the  sun  threw  its  vernal  warmth  over  them,  more 
than  half  their  number  were  sleeping  in  the  soil 
which  their  privations  and  heroic  sacrifices  had 
consecrated  forever  as  hallowed  ground. 

A  century  and  a  half  more  passed  away,  and 
a  delegate  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia 
exclaims  in  one  of  his  bursts  of  impaasioned 
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eloquence, "  Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death!" 
and  the  new  republic  is  born.  The  exclama- 
tion of  Patrick  Henry  is  re- echoed  from  the  roll- 
ing surf  of  the  rocky  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  The 
boom  of  cannon  on  the  plains  of  Lexington 
shakes  a  continent  and  bears  an  obscure  mditia 
Colonel  from  the  shades  of  Mt.  Vernon  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  earthly  glory,  to  stand  for- 
evtr  on  that  proud  pedestal,  peerless  among 
men.  Resistance  to  the  attempted  usurpation 
of  legislative  power  by  the  mother  country  calls 
Stark  from  his  granite  hills,  Putnam  from  his 

{>low  and  Greene  from  his  blacksmith's  forge,  to 
ead  the  sons  of  Columbus*  wilderness  to  free- 
dom's battles  and  freedom's  victories. 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  on  the  spot  con- 
secrated by  William  Penn  in  deeds  of  peace 
and  brotherly  love,  fifty-six  bold  merchants, 
lawyers,  faVmers,  and  mechanics,  representing 
a  few  feeble  colonists  inheriting  naught  but 
their  rights  on  earth  and  their  hopes  in  heaven, 
hemmed  in  by  the  ocean  in  front,  the  wilderness 
and  ihe  savage  in  the  rear,  meet  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  new  empire  based  on  the 
equality  of  all  men  in  their  inalienable  rights  of 
lile,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  They 
starile  the  conservatism  of  the  ages  and  shake 
the  thrones  of  the  world  by  the  declaration  that 
the  just  powers  of  government  are  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  The  dogma  of 
the  divine  right  of  kingly  rule  is  exploded  for- 
ever. To  that  hour  mankind  had  been  re- 
garded as  composed  of  two  classes — **  the  one 
botn  to  rule,  the  other  to  be  ruled** — the  one 

Possessing  all  rights  in  the  State,  the  other 
aving  no  rights  save  such  as  might  be  con- 
ferred by  the  ruling  class. 

Seven  years  of  bloody  conflict  with  the  proud 
mistress  of  the  seas  ensue,  and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  twined  with  the  lilies  of  France,  float  in 
triumph  over  the  crimson  field  of  Yorktown, 
and  the  youn^  Republic  takes  its  place  at  the 
fireside  of  nations. 

But  the  hosannas  to  liberty  are  echoed  in 
the  wail  of  the  bondman.  While  our  fathers 
were  among  the  wisest  of  men  who  ever  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  empire,  yet,  in  the  grand  temple 
of  liberty  which  they  reared,  they  left  the 
canker-worm  of  human  bondage  to  gnaw  at  the 
vitals  of  free  institutions  until  the  crisis-hour 
came,  when  one  or  the  other  must  die. 

Three-ouarters  of  a  century  passes  away,  and 
the  iron  nail  beating  on  the  walls  of  Sumpter 
asain  shakes  a  continent,  and  the  prison-doors 
of  the  house  of  American  bondage  are  sundered 
forever.  Thenceforth  the  Goddess  of  Liberty 
can  rear  her  altars  without  shuddering  at  the 
clank  of  the  chain  riveted  by  her  professed 
votaries,  and  wherever  on  the  earth's  surface 
wrong  is  done  to  bleeding  humanity,  ever^ 
American  heart  will  beat  in  sympathy,  and,  if 
powerless  to  do  aught  else,  will  drop  a  tear  o'er 
the  sad  fate  of  the  oppressed. 

With  the  andents  it  was  a  universal  custom 
to  rear  imperial  statues  to  the  mythical  divinities 
who  they  believed  presided  over  the  destinies 
of  their  nations,  or  from  whom  they  supposed 
great  benefits  or  lasting  blessings  had  come.  If 
such  belief  and  custom  prevailed  to  day,  the 


genius  of  the  age  would  carve  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  the  Andes,  overlooking  the  two 
oceans,  a  colossal  statue  of  Columbus;  and 
upon  the  snow-crowned  summit  of  the  Sierras 
an  equally  imposing  figure  of  Isabella,  both  with 
outstretched  arms  pointing  westward,  and  in- 
scribed in  letters  ot  flaming  gold,  to  be  read  by 
all  nations,  "This  is  the  way  to  India."  But 
they  need  no  tablets  of  stone  or  brass  to  per- 
petuate their  memories.  Their  enduring  monu- 
ment V9  the  mountain  peaks  of  two  continents, 
rejoicing  in  Christian  civilixation  and  universal 
liberty. 


EDUCATION  IN  CRIME. 


IN  his  last  address  at  Chautauqua,  before 
sailing  for  Europe,  Hon.  Andrew  D. 
White,  ex  president  of  Cornell  University 
and  now  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Russia, 
pronounced  a  terrible  arraignment  against 
the  United  States.  His  subject  was,  '*  The 
Murder  Problem  in  the  United  States." 

The  lecture  treated  of  the  extent  and  im- 
munity of  crime,  the  historic  causes  of  it, 
the  causes  resulting  from  the  shortconaiDgs 
of  legislators,  judges,  juries.  Governors,  the 
bar,  and  the  people  at  large,  and  the  par- 
ticular causes  which,  for  the  want  of  proper 
dealings  witK  crime,  have  greatly  promoted 
its  growth.  The  thoughtful  attention  of 
the  audience  continued  throughout  the  en- 
tire lecture,  from  the  startling  statement  in 
the  opening  words :  <'  Reliable  statistics 
and  testimony  prove  that,  among  all  nations 
of  the  Christian  world,  in  the  United  States 
the  highest  crimes  are  most  frequently  con^ 
mittedand  least  punished."  Mr.  White  said 
that  the  number  of  criminals  has  for  years 
steadily  grown  far  beyond  the  increase  in  pop- 
ulation. The  number  of  deaths  by  murder  m 
the  United  States  is  more  than  double  the 
average  in  the  most  criminal  countries  of 
Europe.  Only  about  one  in  fifty  murderers 
receives  capital  punishment,  and  monstrous 
growths  of  crime  are  the  logical  result  of  a 
system  in  which  violated  law  is  so  lightly 
regarded.  The  loss  of  proper  deterrent  effect 
from  delay  in  meting  out  punishment  to 
convicted  murderers  is  a  lamentable  factor 
in  this  deplorable  condition. 

Among  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this 
condition  the  speaker  cited  "  the  oscillatory 
law  of  human  progress,"  swinging  from  the 
extreme  of  severity  in  the  last  century  to 
the  extreme  of  lenity  in  this,  with  a  great 
growth  of  pseudo-philanthropy  and  pseudo- 
scientific  theories,  as  those  ot  Lombroso  and 
Despine,  making  crime  merely  disease  and 
criminals  invalids.  Another  cause  of  the 
impunity  to  high  crimes  was  said  to  be  the 
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survival  and  perversion  of  certain  mediseval 
theories  of  law.  Safeguards  to  honest  men 
in  the  fourteenth  century  have  become  safe- 
guards to  criminals  in  the  nineteenth.  The 
tendency  seems  to  be,  especially  as  regards 
murder,  not  to  make  conviction  and  punish- 
ment easy,  but  to  make  legal  proceedings  a 
game  in  which  the  chances  shall  be  mainly 
on  the  side  of  the  criminal.  Other  causes 
are  delay  in  meting  out  punishment,  the 
leniency  of  judges  and  the  weakness  of 
juries.  The  speaker  read  the  remarks  re- 
cently made  to  a  New  York  jury  by  Judge 
Martine  in  a  case  of  wife-murder :  <'  Crimes 
of  this  sort  are  growing  more  numerous 
daily,  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  blame  must 
be  placed  upon  the  jurors  who  refuse  to  act 
upon  the  evidence,  and  who  go  outside  of 
it  to  find  excuses  for  crime.  The  jury-box 
has  become  a  nursery  for  such  crime." 

Continuing,  Mr.  White  said:  ''  There  is 
a  widespread  criminal  education,  even  of 
children.  Through  a  class  of  illustrated 
papers  and  novels,  and  by  posters  for  sensa- 
tional plays  at  theatres,  heroism  is  associated 
with  the  killing  of  offenders,  even  though 
they  be  guilty  of  but  small  peccadilloes. 
D;:ns  of  vice  in  towns  and  cities,  and  asso- 
ciation of  young  offenders  in  jail  with  old 
criminals,  are  potent  educational  factors. 
Among  the  remedies  for  bettering  this  mon 
strous  condition,  it  was  proposed  that  there 
should  be  more  attention  to  simple  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  morals  in  all  our  schools, 
public,  parochial  and  private,  and  from  the 
lowest  primary  schools  to  the  highest  classes 
in  our  universities. 

"There  should  be  in  our  pulpits  more 
preachigg  of  righteousness,  '  the  righteous- 
ness which  exalteth  a  nation,'  and  less  of 
sectarian  dogma.  Constant  attempts  should 
be  made  by  thinking  men,  clerical  and 
lay,  to  create  a  better  public  sentiment 
regarding  crime  and  its  punishment  through 
the  press.  Repressive  laws  should  be  care- 
fully made  and  vigorously  executed,  to  avert 
in  every  way  possible  the  education  of  youth- 
ful minds  to  crime  by  books  and  newspapers. 
Our  universities  should  establish  a  course  of 
instruction  dealing  especially  with  the  prob- 
lems furnished  by  insanity,  inebriety  and 
crime,  practical  examinations^  in  company 
with  the  professor,  of  neighboring  alms- 
houses, jails,  penitentiaries,  asylums  and 
prisons,  to  the  end  that  young  men  likely  to 
be  of  influence  hereafter  may  be  trained  up 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of 
dealing  with  vice  and  crime.  Our  prisons, 
penitentiaries  and  jails  should  be  remodelled 
so  as  to  segregate  young  criminals  from  old. 


and  thus  prevent  such  places  from  becoming 
high  schools  of  crime.  All  places  known  tp 
contribute  to  crime  in  our  cities  should  be 
dealt  with  sharply  and  decisively. 

"  Habitual  criminal  acts  should  be  passed, 
like  those  now  understood  to  be  in  force  in 
Ohio,  Maine,  and  some  other  States,  bring- 
into  permanent  confinement  professional 
and  incorrigible  criminals,  and  thus  prevent^* 
ing  them  from  preying  upon  society  them- 
selves, or  engendering  new  broods  of  crim- 
inals in  their  own  image.  Tne  system  of 
indeterminate  sentences  should  be  adopted 
in  every  State,  especially  as  regards  younger 
criminals,  after,  say,  two  or  three  convic- 
tions for  serious  crimes,  leaving  it  to  experts 
to  determine  in  the  case  of  the  criminal,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  lunatic,  when  he  is  fit  to 
be  again  turned  loose  upon  society.  Above 
all,  there  should  be  developed  a  better  pub- 
lic sentiment,  more  stern,  more  determined^ 
to  hold  to  their  duties  as  judges,  juries,  prose- 
cuting attorneys,  legislators  and  governors. 
Among  the  many  things  to  be  carefully  kept 
in  view  by  every  thinking  citizen  is  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  pardoning  power. 

'*  It  is  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be 
far  better  than  the  present  system  to  have  our 
highest  court  in  each  State  sit  from  time  to 
time  as  a  court  of  pardons,  to  receive  state- 
ments regarding  any  changed  or  mitigating 
circumstances  in  any  given  case  in  open 
court,  and  pass  upon  them  in  formal  deci- 
sions. But  finally,  it  is  of  the  very  greatest 
importance,  that  the  procedure  in  cases  of 
crime  should  be  made  simple  and  penalties 
speedy.  Thus  far  the  death  penalty  seems 
indispensable.  No  other  has  ever  been 
found  so  effective,  none  responds  more  per- 
fectly to  the  universal  sense  of  justice.  The 
generation  which  is  now  coming  on  the 
stage  has  to  grapple  with  evils  hardly  lesss 
fearful  than  was  slavery,  with  political 
and  especially  municipal  corruption,  with 
the  inflax  of  foreign  pauperism,  with  the 
general  problem  of  crime.  It  is  a  work 
worthy  of  the  best  men  and  the  noblest 
hearts." 

It  is  not  for  any  one  lightly  to  question 
the  deliberate  statements  of  a  student  of  soci- 
ology so  capable  as  the  honorable  gentle- 
man who  here  speaks  with  solemn  earnest- 
ness upon  the  growing  prevalence  of  crime 
in  our  country.  Ic  is  an  awful  picture 
which  he  heie  presents.  In  part,  its  lurid 
coloring  is  due  to  our  low-grade  immigra- 
tion of  more  recent  years.  The  church  and 
the  school  must  do  more  earnest  work  than 
ever  before.  The  necessity  of  the  situation 
has  never  been  more  urgent. 
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Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Harrisbukg,  November,  1892.     j 

THE  Annual  Session  of  the  County  Teachers* 
Institutes  for  the  year  1892-93,  will  be  held 
ai  the  places  and  on  the  date:>  here  given.  The 
common  schools  of  the  county  must  be  closed 
during  the  week  of  Institute,  and  the  time  can- 
not be  regarded  as  any  part  of  the  school  term. 


Dauphin   . 
Franklin   . 
Huntingdon 
TefTerson   . 
Lancaster 
Lebanon   . 
Northainplon 
Tioga    .   . 
Warren 
Adams.     . 
Armstrong 
Greene 
Juniata  .    . 
Lawrence 
Mifflin   .   . 
Pike  .   .    . 
Snyder  .    . 
Washington 
York 

Bedford    . 
Cambria    . 
Fulton  .   . 
Monroe 
Somerset  . 
Butler    .    . 
Carbon  .    . 
Cuml)erland 
Perry     .    . 
Wayne  .   . 
Fayette.    . 
Potter    .   , 
Bradford  . 
Clearfield 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Indiana    . 
Luzerne 
Mercer  .    . 
Montour    . 


Schuylkill 
Wyoming 
Westmoreland 
Beaver  . 
Blair      . 
Centre  . 
Clarion  . 
Crawford 
Forest    . 
Lycoming 
Sullivan 
Union    . 
Venango 


Northumberland  .  Sunbury 


Harrisburg    . 
Chambersburg 
Huntingdon 
Brook  ville 
Lancaster 
Lebanon   .   . 


South  Bethlehem  .  November  14. 


Wellsboro*    , 
Warren 
(lettysburg    , 
Kittanning    , 
Waynesburg 
MifHintown  , 
New  Castle  , 
Lewistown    , 
Matamoras 
Middleburg 
Washington  . 
York  .  .   .   . 
Bedford    .  '. 
Ebensburg 


McCunnellsburg  .  November  28. 


Strondsburg  • 
Somerset  .    . 
Butler    .    .    . 
Lansford   .    . 
Carlisle      .    . 
New  Bloorofield 
Ilonesdale    , 
Uniontown 
Couders|.  ort 
Towanda  . 
Clearfield 
Lock  Haven 
Bloomsburg 
Indiana 
Wilkes  Barre 
Mercer  . 
Danville 


Puttsville  . 
Tunkhannock 
Greensburg 
Beaver 
Holltda  sburg 
Bellefonte 
Clarion 
Mead  VI  lie 
Tiune&ta  . 
Muncy  .  . 
Dushore  . 
Mifflin  burg 
Franklin    . 


November  14. 
November  1 4. 
November  14. 
November  14. 
November  14. 
November  14. 


November  14. 
November  14. 
November  21. 
November  21. 
November  21. 
November  21. 
November  21. 
November  21. 
November  21. 
November  21. 
November  21. 
November  21. 
November  28. 
November  28. 


November  28. 
November  28. 
December  5. 
December  5. 
Decern l)er  5. 
December  5. 
December  5. 
December  12. 
December  12. 
December  19. 
December  19. 
December  19. 
December  19. 
December  19. 
Decemt)er  19. 
December  19. 
December  19. 
December  19. 
Decemlier  19. 
December  19. 
December  19. 
December  26. 
December  26. 
Deceml)er  26. 
Decern  l)er  26. 
December  26. 
December  26. 
December  26. 
Deceml)er  26. 
December  26. 
December  26- 
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NEW  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


term  of  Supt.  D.  O.  Etters,  who  resigned  to 
accept  the  Principaiship  of  the  schools  of  BcUe- 
fonte.  Mr.  Gramley*s  address  is  Rebersburg, 
Penna. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  E.  Hawker  was  recently 
elected  by  the  Board  of  the  Borough  of  Dun- 
more.  Lackawanna  county,  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Supt.  L.  R.  Fowler,  who  resigned  some 
time  ago  to  engage  in  business  in  Mohawk, 
New  York. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Mr.  C.  L.  Gramley  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Centre 
county,  October  i,  1892,  to  fill  the  unexpired 


Adams — Supt.  Thoman  :  All  the  schook  are 
open ;  the  teachers  seem  enthusiastic  over  their 
work  and  greatly  encouraged,  owing  in  large 
measure  to  the  assistance  given  them  by  the 
many  aids  and  appliances  found  in  their  rooms. 
In  all  the  districts,  save  a  few,  directors  have 
made  some  conspicuous  improvements,  either 
new  furniture,  slate  blackboards,  or  outline 
maps,  globes  and  charts.  There  are  but  few 
schools  in  which  physiological  charts  are  not 
found,  the  work  of  the  teacher  being  thus  made 
much  easier  and  ai  the  same  time  more  satis- 
factory. A  great  effjrt  is  being  made  by  many 
of  the  schools  in  preparing  for  the  celebration 
of  Columbus  Day.  Programmes  suitable  for 
the  occasion  are  being  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils,  and  such  work  assigned  by  the 
teachers  as  will  create  a  great  interest,  not  only 
among  the  children  but  also  among  the  patrons 
of  the  schools. 

Allegheny— Supt.  Hamilton  :  During  Se|>- 
temoer  live  school-hou»es  were  dedicated,  at 
Tarentum,  Brushton,  Crafton,  in  Robinson 
township,  and  at  Braddock.  They  are  all  fti'»t- 
class  buildings  in  every  particular,  modern  in 
arrangement,  excellent  in  finish,  and  complete 
in  equipment. 

Bedford— Supt.  Potts :  Preparatioils  are  be- 
ing made  10  hold  appropriate  exercises  on 
Columbus  Day.  In  many  schools  a  forenoon, 
an  afternoon  and  an  evening  programme  is 
being  prepared.  The  schools  are  now  in  regu- 
lar running  order.  The  course  of  study  will  oe 
followed  more  closely  this  winter  than  last. 
Local  Institutes  are  being  organized  in  all  ttte 
districts.  Everything  points  to  a  successful 
term's  work. 

Berks— Supt.  Zechman  :  I  visited  schools  in 
the  following  boroughs :  Kuiziown,  Fleetwood, 
Topton,  Birdsboro,  Boyertown,  and  Womels- 
dorf.  Kutztown  is  erecting  a  model  eight-room 
school  building,  heated  by  the  Smead  system. 
In  each  of  the  above  boroughs  the  salaries  and 
terms  were  increased.  We  held  a  Local  Insti- 
tute in  Boyertown  last  term.  The  balance  of 
Croceeds,  $2'6,  was  given  to  the  High  School,  to 
e  invested  in  books,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  school 
library. 

BucKS—Supt.  Slotter :  Perkasie  dedicated  its 
new  school  house  September  25th.  It  is  a  four- 
room  building,  well  lighted  and  heated  by  hot 
aur,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  town.    Owing  to  the 
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ip^reased  attendance,  Doylestown  has  em- 
ploved  an  additional  teacher  and  organized 
another  school.  Middletown  has  also  employed 
another  teacher  since  the  opening  of  the  term. 
The  Hulmeville  school  has  been  divided  into 
three  grades.  Springfield  has  graded  the  Passer 
school. 

Cameron — Supt.  Herrick  :  A  new  house  has 
been  built  on  Grove  Hill,  in  Gibson  township. 
It  is  a  frame  building,  small,  but  complete  in 
eyerv  w;iv. 

Chester — Supt.  Walton ;  The  local  teachers' 
associations  are  re  ors^anizin?  in  the  more  pro- 
gressive sections  of  the  county.  The  pedagog- 
ical library  in  the  second  district  is  a  new  and 
valuable  feature.  It  is  full  of  opportunities  for 
the  cnterprsing  teacher.  We  trust  the  teachers 
of  our  other  associations  will  take  the  hint  and 
do  likewise.  An  additional  month  to  the  term 
in  twenty  two  districts  in  the  county  leaves  only 
seven  districts  with  a  term  of  seven  months. 
Hillside  and  Franklin  school- houses  in  West 
Pikeland  look  very  attractive  with  their  new 
co^ts  of  nainl. 

Dauphin— Supt.  McNeal:  The  School  Di- 
rectors of  Middletown  are  still  moving  in  the 
line  of  progress  indicated  a  year  ago  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  supervisory  principal.  This  year  a 
month  has  been  added  to  the  school  term, 
teachers'  salaries  considerably  increased,  a 
piano  purchased  for  use  of  the  high  school, 
vocal  music  introduced  as  a  branch  of  study, 
and  is  now  successfully  taught  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  borough.  As  evidence  of  the  increased 
efficiency  of  these  schools,  the  tuition  received 
from  pupi's  outside  of  the  district  amounts  to 
nearly  two  hundred  dollars  (|2oo)  a  year,  all 
of  which  the  principal  is  allowed  to  use  in  pur- 
chasing supplementary  reading  matter,  appa- 
ratus and  supplies  for  the  schools.  Williams- 
town  borough  increased  the  length  of  the  school 
term  one  month,  advanced  teachers*  salaries 
$2.50  to  |6  per  month,  papered  and  painted  the 
school  rooms,  varnished  the  desks,  and  pur- 
chased Yaggy's  geographical  charts  for  the 
schools.  The  Directors  have  also  arranged  to 
paint  the  outside  of  their  school  houses.  Wil- 
liams township  also  increased  teachers*  salaries 
$2  50  to  $5.  purchased  four  Yaggy*s  geograph- 
ical charts,  five  copies  of  the  International 
dictionary,  and  an  organ  for  the  High  School. 
At  Wiconisco  the  term  was  increased  one 
month,  three  rooms  supplied  with  new  furniture, 
the  library  and  directors*  room  newly  furnished 
and  free  text  books  provided  for  all  the  pupils. 
The  directors  of  Lvkens  are  building  an  annex 
to  their  school  house  that  will  contain  four 
school-rooms  and  a  recitation  room.  When  the 
new  building  is  completed  all  the  rooms  will  be 
heated  with  steam.  Salaries  were  increased  in 
the  primary  grades.  Mental  arithmetic  was 
added  to  the  course  of  study  and  the  books 
furnished  free. 

Erie — Supt.  Miller:  Salaries  are  going  up; 
nearly  every  district  has  advanced.  New  school- 
houses,  better  furniture,  new  text-books,  Inter- 
national dictionaries,  and  good  teachers  were 
never  in  so  great  demand.  The  *'  continuous 
term"  is  gaining  ground.     I  have  put  into  use 


a  graded  course  of  study,  with  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  classification  records,  reports,  promo- 
tion certificates,  etc.,  leading  to  graduation  from 
the  common  schools.  Teachers  and  Directors 
are  plea«!ed  with  it. 

Franklin — Supt.  Slyder:  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  "  Columbus  Day*'  will  be  observed 
in  the  schools  of  the  county ;  a  committee  of 
five  teachers  has  been  appointed  in  each  dis- 
trict to  make  suitable  arrangements  for  its  proper 
observance. 

Fulton — Supt.  Peck :  The  lenfiHh  of  term  re- 
mains the  same  as  last  year.  Two  districts — 
McConnellshurg  borouch  and  Licking  Creek- 
have  decided  to  furnish  text  books  free.  The 
average  salary  for  the  county  will  be  only  one 
dollar  and  ten  cents  in  advance  of  last  year. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Rudv:  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  in  nearly  all  the  districts  of  our 
county  there  has  been  an  increase  of  salary, 
and  in  a  few  districts  the  term  has  been  length- 
ened to  seven  months.  Carbon,  Three  Springs. 
Shirleysburg,  Mt.  Union,  Dudley  and  Mapleton 
have  each  eight  months.  A  few  districts  are 
moving  in  the  matter  of  free  text  books. 

Juniata — Supt.  Carney  :  Our  schools  are  all 
open.  "  Columbus  Day"  will  be  observed  by 
some  of  the  schools  throughout  the  county,  but 
I  am  sorry  that  it  will  not  be  more  generally 
celebrated,  as  I  think  the  programme  sug- 
ge<^ted  is  very  appropriate  for  the  occasion. 

Lebanon— Supt.  Snoke:  Our  schools  have 
opened  un  der  very  favorable  auspices.  A  course 
of  study  has  been  adopted  for  all  our  ungraded 
schools.  Unabridged  dictionaries  have  been 
procured  for  the  schools  of  South  Annville, 
Londonderry,  Millcreek,  Independent,  and 
West  Lebanon  districts.  Institutes  were  held 
by  the  teachers  of  North  Annville,  South  Ann- 
ville  and  Londonderry.  Free  books  were 
adopted  by  the  Boards  of  West  Lebanon  and 
Jonestown.  North  and  South  Annville  have 
free  books  in  part.  The  schools  thus  far  visited 
are  doing  well. 

Lyco .MING— Supt.  Lose :  Mon'toursville,  Mont- 
gomery, Jersey  Shore,  Picture  Rocks,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  country  districts  have  lengthened 
their  term  one  month,  while  almost  every  dis- 
trict in  the  county  has  increased  the  salaries  of 
teachers.  The  increase  in  the  State  appropria- 
tion has  brought  prosperity  to  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts, in  which  the  school  tax  heretofore  hai 
been  very  burdensome. 

McKean — Supt.  Eckels:  A  school  savings 
bank  has  been  established  in  the  Kane  schools. 
Their  schools  have  increased  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  require  three  additional  teachers  this  year. 
Port  Allegany  takes  another  stride  forward  by 
putting  free  text  books  into  its  schools.  Their 
Directors  are  wide-awake  men,  who  have  the 
good  of  the  schools  at  heart,  and  do  not  fear  to 
do  what  they  think  is  best.  The  Liberty  township 
men  are  pamtingand  otherwise  improving  their 
school  houses.  Our  schools  open  in  a  very  sat- 
isfactoiy  manner. 

Mercer— Supt.  Hess :  The  new  building  at 
Sharpsville  is  nearing  completion.  It  is  a  model 
in  every  respect.  The  Wilmington  Board  has 
resolved  to  purchase  a  flag  for  each  school-house 
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in  the  township.  Valuable  improvements  are 
being  made  on  the  school  buildings  of  Grove 
City  and  Clarkesville. 

Northampton — Supt.  Hoch:  There  is  a 
marked  improvement  noticeable  in  the  several 
respects  of  sanitary  arrangements,  planting  of 
trees,  fences  around  grounds,  etc.  The  Direc- 
tors of  Bangor  have  made  great  improvements 
in  their  school  grounds.  Pen  Argyl  is  erecting 
a  four  room  building,  which  will  m  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  county. 

Northumberland— Supt.  Bloom  :  In  North- 
umberland the  school  term  has  been  increased 
to  ten  months,  and  two  teachers  added  to  the 
corps.  The  high  school  room  has  been  fur- 
nished with  new  single  desks.  The  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  building  has  also  received  attention. 
In  Mt.  Carmel  township  a  two  room  building 
was  erected  during  vacation  and  occupied  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term.  The  rooms  are  com- 
modious and  well-furnished.  In  Coal  township 
two  large  rooms  have  been  added  to  the  Spring- 
field building.  These  rooms  will  also  be  fur- 
nished with  patent  furniture,  single  desks,  and 
the  necessary  appliances.  Both  are  neat,  sub- 
stantial buildings,  and  reflect  credit  upon  the 
community  and  members  of  the  several  boards. 
In  Mt.  Carmel  boro*  a  number  of  changes  have 
been  made  in  classification.  As  a  result,  the 
primary  grades  are  not  crowded  and  teachers 
nave  greater  opportunities  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  good  results.  All  text  books,  slates,  etc., 
used  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades,  are 
now  furnished  by  the  board ;  and  all  text-books 
in  blanches  added  to  the  course  during  the  last 
two  years.  In  Point  township  the  term  has  been 
lengthened  to  eight  months.  The  schools  have 
t>een  in  session  about  six  weeks,  and  the  enroll- 
ment and  average  attendance  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  winter  months  of  last  year.  The 
attendance  of  the  schools  visited  to  date  and 
the  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  teacher, 
^ith  few  exceptions,  are  very  encouraging. 

Perry— Supt.  Aum ill er:  Three  townships — 
Toboyne.  Rye  and  Penn — ^have  increased  the 
fchool  term.  Greenwood  district  purchased 
the  *'  Caxton  School  Charts.**  A  new  school 
has  been  organized  in  Duncannon ;  it  is  held 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Odd  Fellows*  Build- 
ing. The  Newport  school  building  will  hence- 
forth be  heated  by  steam ;  the  boiler  and  radia- 
tors cost  a  considerable  sum  of  money  but 
there  will  be  a  saving  in  the  end.  A  dead -lock 
in  the  New  Buffalo  Boro*  Board  has  thus  far 
(Oct.  I  St)  prevented  the  election  of  a  teacher. 
From  present  indications  I  think  "Columbus 
Day**  will  be  very  generally  observed.  Prepa- 
rations therefor  are  now  being  made  in  many 
schools.  I  issued  a  circular  intended  to  stimu- 
ulate  teachers  in  the  matter. 

Snyder — Supt.  Herman :  West  Perry  furn- 
ished it<(  four  houses  with  patent  furniture ;  and 
Penn,  Franklin,  West  Beaver  and  Adams,  one 
each.  Perry  furnishes  free  text-books.  A  course 
of  study  is  about  to  be  introduced  into  all  the 
schools  of  the  county. 

Tioga— Supt.  Raesly :  On  Saturday,  Oct.  ist, 
the  teachers  of  Charleston,  Delmar  and  Wells- 
boro  held  their  first  Local  Institute  for  the  pres- 


ent school  year  in  the  High  School  building  at 
Wellsboro.  About  eighty  teachers  and  direc- 
tors were  in  attendance.  The  exercises  were 
unusually  interesting.  Instruction  was  given  by 
ex  Co.  Supt.  M.  F.  Cass,  of  Elkland,  Prof.  A.  F. 
Stauffer,  of  Wellsboro,  and  the  County  Super- 
intendent. Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  diph- 
theria in  some  localities,  several  of  the  graded 
schools  were  unable  to  begin  at  the  appointed 
time,  although,  with  the  exception  of  the  An- 
trim schools,  they  are  now  all  in  session.  The 
graded  schools  generally,  and  many  of  the  un- 
graded schooh,  will  celebrate  "Columbus  Day.*' 
During  the  summer  about  200  dictionaries  were 
placed  in  the  schools  of  the  county.  In  most 
of  the  districts  the  term  has  been  increased,  yet, 
with  only  a  few  notable  exceptions,  there  has 
not  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  salaries. 

Bethlehem — Supt.  Farquhar :  The  average 
enrollment  of  pupils  during  September  for  each 
teacher  was  tnirty  seven.  The  two  most,  im- 
portant events  of  the  month  were,  first,  the  lay- 
mg  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  Helen  Stadiger 
Borhek  Memorial  Chapel  of  the  Moravian  Col- 
lege and  Theological  Seminarv ;  and  second, 
the  dedication  of  Comenius  Hall,  the  main 
building  of  the  same  College  and  Seminary. 
On  the  latter  occasion.  President  E.  D.  War- 
field,  of  Lafayette  College,  delivered  a  scholarly 
address  on  "  The  Continuity  of  Truth.** 

Bristol— Supt.  B002 :  The  outlook  for  the 
year  is  favorable.  Preparations  are  being  made 
for  the  observance  of  Columbus  Day.  The 
official  programme  will  be  used,  followed  by 
reading  by  pupils  and  addresses  by  citizens. 

Chambeksburg  —  Supt.  Hockenberry:  We 
enter  upon  the  work  of  another  year  with  bright 
prospects  of  more  than  ordinary  success.  Our 
corps  of  thirty-four  teachers  is  above  the  aver- 
age in  successful  teaching  experience,  while  our 
twelve  directors  give  special  attention  to  all  the 
duties  of  their  office.  About  |2.ooo  was  spent 
in  repairs  and  new  furniture  for  one  of  our 
buildings. 

Chester— Supt.  Foster:  The  national  flag 
floats  over  all  the  school  buildings  of  the  city. 
The  children  collected  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  flags,  the  School  Board  furnished  tne  poles. 

Columbia  —  Supt.  Hoffman:  Our  schools 
opened  September  ist,  with  the  largest  enroll- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  town.  A  new  school 
of  the  secondary  grade  has  been  organized. 

guite  elaborate  arrangements  are  being  made 
r  the  celebration  of  Columbus  Day, 

Hazle  Twp.  {Luzerne  Co.\ — Supt.  Jones: 
Our  school  board  appointed  Miss  Maggie  Law- 
lor,  of  Shenandoah,  special  teacher  in  music. 
She  will  give  a  lesson  of  a  half  hour  at  least 
once  a  week,  in  each  school.  Grammar  and 
Primary  teachers,  desiring  to  advance  them- 
selves, will  also  be  given  an  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive musical  instruction. 

Huntingdon — Supt.  Shimmell:  We  made 
no  changes  in  text  books  this  summer.  We  in- 
troduced a  few  historical  charts,  which  serve  as 
a  valuable  aid  in  teaching  the  territorial  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States.  We  have  aban- 
doned the  use  of  books  in  the  teaching  n^draw. 
ing,  using  nothing  but  blank  paper.    Our  new 
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teacher  of  drawing.  Miss  £.  L.  Rust,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, had  an  experience  of  six  years  in  the 
public  schools  before  she  took  the  course  in 
drawing,  and  is  therefore  thoroughly  at  home 
without  drawing  books.  In  the  High  School, 
Grammar  and  Intermediate  schools,  she  does 
all  the  teaching  herself;  in  the  Primary  and 
Secondary  grades,  one  lesson  a  week,  the 
teachers  in  charge  giving  three  under  her  super- 
vision. There  is  no  nonsense  in  our  course.  I 
think  it  is  all  educational  and  practical. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Boyer:  With  the  exception 
of  geographies  and  physiologies,  the  text- books 
are  furnished  free.  A  new  four-room  school- 
house  is  being  built  in  the  Sixth  ward  ;  it  will 
likely  be  ready  for  occupancy  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Lock  Haven  —  Supt.  Robb :  We  are  just 
completing  a  very  iine  eight  room  building  in 
the  Second  Ward.  It  has  all  the  modem  im- 
provements, and  win  be  an  ornament  to  the 
city.  New  slate  blackboards  have  been  put 
into  eight  school  rooms.  The  board  intends  to 
adopt  tree  text-books.  We  have  this  year  put 
into  the  schools  free  geographies  and  gram- 
mars; next  year  we  will  have  others. 

Mahanoy  City — Supt.  Miller:  Our  schools 
open  with  two  additional  primary  schools  this 
yeaV.  Our  buildings  have  been  repaired  and 
the  grounds  fixed  up.  We  have  put  Interna- 
tional Dicttonarie9  into  the  schools. 

Mahanoy  Twp.  {^Schuylkill  Co,) — Supt. 
Noonan:  Our  schools  opened  Sept.  12th,  for  a 
term  of  nine  months.  The  Directors  have 
wisely  decided  to  furnish  pupils  with  pens,  lead 
and  slate  pencils,  and  all  kinds  of  paper  that 
may  be  needed.  Fifteen  copies  of  Webster's 
International  Dictionary  have  been  placed  in 


the  schools,  together  with  one  hundred  copies 
of  Eggleston's  First  Book  in  American  History, 
two  hundred  Monroe's  Primary  Readers,  and 
Blaisdeirs  Physiology  for  Little  Folks.  An 
order  has  ;ilso  been  placed  for  fifteen  sets  of 
outline  maps,  and  other  needed  material.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  report  this  progress  on  the 
part  of  our  Directors,  especially  as  it  is  the  first 
mstance  of  a  purchase  of  text-books,  etc.,  made 
by  this  district. 

New  Brighton — Supt.  Richey  :  Our  Board 
raised  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  from  I4  to 
%\o  per  month ;  appropriated  1 100  for  books  for 
the  library;  and  furnished  all  language  books, 
physiologies,  pens,  ink,  practice  tablets,  exam- 
mation  paper,  language  tablets,  etc.,  free  to  the 
pupils.  They  have  also  erected  one  of  the 
finest  school  buildings  in  the  State.  We  expect 
to  move  into  it  during  the  holidays.  Four 
members  of  our  graduating  class  are  now  in 
college;  one  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of 
Western  University,  Allegheny,  Pa, 

New  Castle — Supt.  Bullock  :  The  schools 
had  been  in  session  nine  days,  when  the  Board 
of  Health  ordered  all  pupils  to  be  vaccinated, 
as  small-pox  had  appeared.  This  led  the  School 
Board  to  close  the  schools  two  weeks,  after 
which  we  opened  again,  but  with  poor  attend- 
ance. The  corps  of  teachers  remains  nearly 
the  same  as  last  year.  Our  building  are  all 
in  first-class  condition. 

West  Chester — Supt.  Jones:  The  salaries 
of  nearly  all  the  teachers  have  been  increased* 
so  that  the  lowest  is  now  $45  per  month.  Dr. 
J.  T.  Rothrock.  the  eminent  botanist  from  th^ 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  engaged 
to  speak  to  the  pupils  on  Arbor  Day.  The 
I  schools  are  full,  and  the  attendance  excellent. 
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''PHE  "  Pennsylvania  Chautauquan  and  Chris-  I 
1  tian  Culture  **  is  the  new  name  under  which 
the  October  number  of  the  official  organ  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Chautauqua,  which  heretofore 
was  Ckri$tian  Culture ^  comes  upon  our  table. 
Besides  a  new  name  it  also  has  taken  upon 
itself  a  new  form,  being  a  handsome  quarto  of 
thirty-two  pages,  every  one  of  which  is  filled 
with  interesting  reading  matter.  Henceforth  it 
is  to  be  a  magazine  "  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
higher  popular  education,'*  and  as  such,  of 
course,  will  appeal  especially  to  the  teachers  of 
the  State.  In  the  number  before  us  there  is 
given  the  prospectus  of  the  correspondence 
work  that  is  to  be  carried  on  in  the  Collegiate 
Department  of  the  Chautauqua.  Six  courses  are 
outlined,  each  consisting  of  not  less  than  ten 
branches  of  study.  Persons  may  take  up  any 
number  of  branches,  at  a  cost  of  only  $2  00  per 
quarter  for  each  branch.  Any  one  can  thus 
take  a  very  complete  and  thorough  course  of 
study  in  English  Literature,  or  in  the  Theory 
and  History  of  Art  and  Music,  studying  under 
tile  direction  of  specialists  in  each  branch,  at  a 
nominal  cost  and  without  leaving  home.    It  is 


a  plan  which  we  believe  will  commend  itself 
heartily  to  teachers,  who  are  always  on  the  alert 
for  means  of  self-improvement. 

In  its  book  department,  we  notice,  it  highly 
commends  a  volume  to  which  we  also  would 
call  attention,  and  which  we  see  noticed  in 
many  papers,  namely,  the  fourth  volume  of 
selections  from  the  Journal  of  that  eccentric 
genius,  Henry  D.  Thofeau.  The  volume  is 
entitled  Autumn^  and  is  uniform  with  the  rest 
of  the  same  author's  works  published  by  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  We  have  on 
several  occasions  spoken  of  Tboreau  as  one  of 
the  freshest  and  most  stimulating  of  writers. 
He  was  the  pioneer  of  that  popular  class  of 
writers  who  have  sprung  up  in  recent  years,  the 
head  of  whom  to-day  probably  is  John  Burt 
roughs.  For  freshness,  originality,  and  near* 
ness  to  nature's  heart,  however,  none  of  them, 
has  yet  approached  this  master  of  them  alL 
The  present  volume  is  full  of  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  autumn,  its  varying  moods,  its  very  lif6 
and  soul.  It  is  as  invigorating  as  a  walk  in  thd 
fall  woods.  Appearing  almost  simultaneously 
with  it,  and  from  the  same  press,  is  anothei( 
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hook  of  the  same  jreneral  class.  Prof.  Bradford 
Torrcy's  The  Footpath  Way,  This  is  a  bird 
book,  such  an  one  as  only  Prof  Torrey  or  Mrs. 
Olive  Thorne  Miller  can  write,  not  a  dry  treatise 
on  ornithology  by  any  means,  but  a  lively  book 
about  living  birds,  dealincr  not  with  their 
anatomy  and  physiology,  but  with  their  ways  of 
livinp.  their  house  keeping,  their  courting,  nest- 
building,  rearing  of  their  youns,  and  doing  so 
in  a  manner  so  entertaining  and  charming  that 
by  the  ttme  we  are  through  with  the  book  we 
know  more  about  birds  than  any  ornithology 
published  would  have  eiven  us,  and  yet  we  have 
only  been  reading  for  entertainment !  It  is  just 
such  books  as  this  one  that  our  voung  people 
ought  to  be  induced  to  read,  and  that  should  be 
on  the  shelves  of  all  our  school  libraries. 

It  was  a  stroke  of  genius,  almost,  that  im- 
pelled the  compiler  of  The  Schoolmaster  in 
Literature  to  give  us  such  a  volume  as  the  one 
just  issued  under  that  title  from  the  press  of  the 
American  Book  Company.  And  it  was  rare 
good  fortune  that  secured  Ur.  Eggleston  to 
write  the  introduction  to  it ;  for  it  alone  is  worth 
the  price  of  the  volume.  As  to  the  contents 
and  purpose  of  the  volume  itself,  we  can  do  no 
better  than  quote  Dr.  Egeleston's  own  words : 
"  If  the  delight  of  the  intelligent  reader  were  the 
only  purpose  in  view,  hardly  anything  could  be 
better  thaft  such  a  compilation  as  the  present 
one,  showing  the  part  played  by  the  school- 
master in  the  literature  of  diverse  ages  and  of 
different  nations.  *  *  ♦  »  *  Here  we 
have  the  schoolmaster  under  many  lights,  and 
literature  in  widely  varying  moods.  As  a  means 
of  cultivating  a  taste  for  literature  and  a  dis- 
criminating taste  in  literature,  I  know  of  no 
better  collection  than  this,  particularly  for  the 
use  of  teachers,  whose  relish  is  certain  to  be 
quickened  by  professional  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject.*' But  that  is  not  all.  The  volume  is  full 
of  instruction.  It  may  almost  be  called  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  science  of  teaching  from 
concrete  examples.  For  it  brings  before  us  no 
less  than  twenty-one  specimens  of  the  genus 
Schoolmaster  as  depicted  by  the  pens  of  the 
representarive  literary  masters  of  the  ceturies, 
from  old  Roger  Ascham  in  the  XVI  century  to 
D'Arcy  Thompson  in  the  XIX  century.  It  is  a 
wonderful  array ;  but  all  the  more  conspicuous 
on  that  account  is  the  absence  of  the  name  of  one 
of  the  greatest  teachers  of  them  all,  John  Amos 
Comenius.  Hamlet  with  the  great  Dane  omitted! 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  acceptability  or  non- 
acceptability  of  the  philsophy  of  Evolution  has, 
to  the  general  reader,  seemed  to  depend  upon 
the  ethical  part  of  it.  He  has,  therefore,  been 
patiently  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  those 
volumes  of  Mr.  Spencer's  "  Synthetic  Philoso- 
phy,'* which  should  treat  of  this  part.  About  a 
year  ago  one  part  of  the  second  volume  of  The 
Prinriples  of  Ethics  appeared,  entitled  "  Jus- 
lice."  And  now,  in  spite  of  the  author's  im- 
paired health,  he  has  succeeded  in  finishing 
Vol.  I  of  his  Ethics,  which  has  just  been  pub- 
fished  by  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New 
York.  And  yet  it  would  scarcely  be  fair  to 
Jud  ge  his  ethical  system  as  a  whole  from  this 
part  of  it;  for  Mr.  Spencer  truly  says  in  his 


preface :  "  The  divisions  at  present  published 
will  leave,  on  nearly  all  minds,  a  very  erroneous 
impression  respecting  the  general  tone  of  evolu- 
tionary ethics.  In  its  full  scope,  the  moral  sys- 
tem to  be  set  forth  unites  sternness  with  kind- 
ness; but  thus  far  attention  has  been  drawn 
almost  wholly  to  the  sternness.  Extreme  mis- 
apprehensions and  gross  misstatements  have 
hence  resulted."  Nevertheless,  the  volume  is 
one  every  student  of  philosophv  should  have : 
and  one.  moreover,  that  will  well  repay  careful 
study,  whether  one  agree  with  it  or  not.  We 
sincerelv  hooe  the  heroic  author  will  soon  be 
able  to  finish  the  second  volume  of  his  Ethics, 
and  the  remaining  volume  of  his  Sociology, 
which  will  complete  the  most  all-embracing 
system  of  philosophy  ever  wrought  out  by  the 
mind  of  man,  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
influential  and  important  work  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

In  her  way  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  is  a 
philosopher,  too,  and  one  whose  philosophv  we 
should  like  to  see  put  into  practice  by  teachers 
and  parents,  especially  that  part  of  it  at  least 
which  relates  to  the  training  and  government  of 
children,  as  she  has  charmingly  set  it  forth  in 
her  latest  volume,  under  the  title  of  Children* s 
Rights,  published  by  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co., 
Boston.  In  all  her  writings  Mrs.  Wiggin  "has 
really  written  fully  as  much  for  grown  people  as 
for  children,  though  ostensibly  addressing  only 
the  latter ;  but  in  this  volume  she  writes  directly 
to  and  for  parents,  and  all  others  having  the 
training  of  children,  especially  little  children. 
There  are  two  chapters  that  we  should  especially 
like  to  put  into  the  hands  of  all  teachers  and 
school  directors,  namely,  the  ones  on  "  The 
Relation  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Public 
School,"  and  on  "Other  People's  Children." 
The  entire  volume  is  an  admirable  one,  and 
■written  with  all  the  grace  and  freshness  which 
characterize  all  her  work. 

Another  volume,  from  the  same  publishers, 
which  has  greatlv  interested  us  is  An  Amefican 
Missionary  in  Japan,  by  the  Rev.  M.  L.  Gor- 
don. M.  D.  It  gives  an  account  by  one  of  the 
actors  of  that  wonderful  regeneration  that  has 
been  going  on  in  Japan  since  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  and  really  is  an  account  of  the 

Crogress  of  Christianity  in  that  country  from  the 
eginning. 

Lovers  of  historical  romance  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  Mr.  Edwin  Lassetter  Bynner,  the 
author  of  Agnes  Surriage,  and  The  Begum's 
Daughter,  has  written  another  novel  dealing 
with  one  of  the  mo«t  interesting  periods  of 
American  history.  Zachary  Phips  mtroduces 
us  to  some  very  interesting  details  of  the  Blen- 
nerhasset  conspiracy,  and  the  War  of  1812,  and 
makes  us  personally  acquainted  with  men  like 

Jackson,  Aaron  Burr.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blenner- 
asset,  Capt.  Isaac  Hull,  and  other  prominent 
actors  in  those  stirring  times.  It  is  well  written, 
and  seems  to  be  historically  accurate. 

"  Harmonised  Melodies*^  is  such  a  collection 
of  songs  and  ballads  as  any  one  who  enjoys 
melody  and  harmony  will  be  glad  to  own.  It 
brings  together  a  very  large  number  of  good 
things,  most  of  which  are  old  favorites.    The 
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page  is  sheet  music  size  and  the  music  well 
printed.  Price.  60  cents.  Address  F.  Trifet, 
Boston,  Mass.,  for  this  valuable  book. 

Cathcart's  Literary  Reader:  A  Manunl  of 
Jinf^/ish  Literature,  By  Geo,  R.  Cathrart^  with 
portraits,  Neto  York  :  American  Book  Co.  iimo., 
pp,  J41.    Price  Sr.rs- 

A  very  excellent  manual,  containini;  a  number  of 
improvements  over  the  former  edition  of  the  same 
work,  among  the  rest  an  introductory  chapter  of 
Definitions  and  Outline  of  Study,  a  general  revision, 
and  numerous  additions.  The  selections  from  the 
writings  of  the  leading  authors  from  the  earliest  per- 
iod to  the  present  are  judiciously  made,  and  are  in- 
troduced by  brief  biographical  sketches  of  the  var- 
ious authors.  We  have  again  and  again  insisted  that 
reading  should  be  a  literary  exc  rcise,  and  this  end  is 
attained  by  the  use  of  such  a  book  as  thin.  If  we  had 
any  fault  to  find,  it  would  be  that  it  is  too  compre- 
hensive— too  many  authors  are  included  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  few  greatest  and  best. 

Trefs  of  the  Norther.n  United  States  :  Tkeir 
S/uitvt  I >escription  and  Determination,  For  the 
use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students,  By  Austin 
C  Apgar,  Aew  York:  American  Botk  Co,, 
i2mo^  pp,  924^  $t.oo. 

This  is  not  a  botanical  text  book,  nor  is  it  meant  as 
a  substitute  for  one;  but  can  very  advantageously  be 
used  in  connection  with  one,  as  supplrmentary  to  it. 
At  the  same  time,  it  can  be  used  quite  independently. 
It  does  not  presupp)ose  any  acquaintance  with  the 
science  of  Botany.  We  believe  that  its  use  in  our 
schools  would  do  more  than  almost  anything  else  to 
further  the  cause  of  Arbor  Day,  and  Forestry  in  gen- 
eral, making  the  scholars  personally  acquainted,  as  it 
were,  with  our  trees,  and  so  giving  them  a  more  di 
rect  interest  in  their  care  and  culture.  Its  instruc- 
tions for  ibe  proper  study,  accurate  description,  and 
determination  of  trees  are  practical,  and  of  a  nature 
to  inf-rcst  the  student  in  the  work.  At  the  same 
time  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  great  help  in  the 
training  of  the  powers  of  original  observation.  We 
commend  the  book  to  our  teachers. 

The  Sloyd  System  of  Wood  Working     By  B. 

B.  It  off m  an  ^  New   York  :    American  Book    Co,^ 

ismo,  pp,  242^  $t.oo. 

Working  in  wood  is  so  pleasant  an  occupation,  and 
admits  of  the  exerci.se  of  so  much  ingenuity  and  orig- 
inality, that  we  do  not  wonder  at  its  groining  popu- 
larity. The  chief  danger  seems  to  be  now  that  it 
may  degenerate  into  a  mere  "  fad."  This  can  per. 
hapa  in  no  way  be  better  avoided  than  by  teaching  it 
systematically  and  scientifically.  And  it  is  conceded 
that  there  is  no  better  system  than  the  one  so  clearly 
explained  and  taught  in  this  liitle  volume.  Its  chief 
nse  and  end,  however,  is  the  training  of  the  senses  to 
accurate  observation,  and  of  the  eye  and  hand  to 
prompt,  dtfi,  and  skillful  co-operation.  Besides  fully 
describing  the  Slovd  system,  the  volume  also  gives  a 
brief  historical  sketch  of  the  manual  idea. 

Walter  Graham,  Statesman.    An  American  Ro- 
mance,    By   '  homas  lVhi/s**u.     i2mo.     Pp.  602. 
Lancaster,  Pa.:  Fulton  Pubiishinj^  Company. 
'*  To  the  young  people  of  my  country  who  are  anx- 
ious to  know  something  of  the  tru<r  inwardne^  of  the 
htstonc  period    through  which    their  parents  have 
lived  ;  and  who  are  willing  to  examine,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  details  of  the  great  political  system  which 
makes  up  our  government, — as  well  as  to  all  those 
who  will  study  facts  only  when  they  are  labelled 


fiction,*' — these  are  the  word)  of  dedication  with 
which  the  author  introduces  his  book  to  the  reader, 
and  they  fairly  represent  both  his  story  and  its  pur- 
pose. It  is  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale,  without  display 
of  rhetoric,  that  will  be  enjoyed  in  very  many  quiet 
homes  where  much  of  the  life  it  depicts  is  not  un- 
familiar. It  deals  aUo  with  the  experiences  nf  polit- 
ical life,  with  the  era  of  the  civil  war,  and  with  that 
period  of  uncertainty,  political  struggle  and  excite- 
ment which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion, 
thus  making  it  a  historical  novel  of  unusual  interest, 
which  merits  a  place  among  the  books  read  at  home 
and  by  the  more  advanced  pupih  in  the  schools.  We 
commend  it  to  teachers  and  all  interested  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  times  which  it  describes. 

High  School  '^lgfbra.  Embracing  a  Complete 
Course  for  Hit^h  St  hoots  and  Academies,  By 
Wm,  y.  Milne,  New  York:  American  Book 
Co,  /2mn,  pp.  776.  $r.oo. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  excellencies  of  this 
work.  Many  teac  ers  of  Algebra  are  acquainted 
with  the  same  author's  "  Inductive  Algebra  ;'*  and 
this  is  virtually  the  same,  with  numerous  important 
additions  and  improvements.  It,  therefore,  has  all 
the  features  that  serve  to  make  the  Utter  such  a 
favorite,  and  a  number  of  new  ones  in  addition, 
which  will,  if  anything,  increase  its  usefulness  and 
popularity. 

Six  Books  of  the  iENEin  op  Virgil.    By   Wm, 
Jf.  Ha? per  and  hrank   J,  Miller,     Nw   York: 
American  Bot  k  Co.  i2mo.  pt>,  461,  $''^5* 
An  excellent  text-book  of  Virgil,  critic  lly  edited, 
judiciously  elucidated  in  Notes  that  are  not  too  full 
and  yet  truly  helpful,  especially  with  the  unusually 
good  maps  and  fine  illustrations.     The  introduction 
fully   explains  the    Inductive    Method    of    studying 
Virgil,  which  is  e.<»entially  the  same  as  that  for  which 
Dr.  Harper's  Hebrew  and  Greek  text  books  have  be- 
come so  famous.     It  is  truly  astonishing  what  results 
can  be  accomplished,  and  in  how  shon  a  time,  by 
this  method.     The  historical  and  critical  introduction 
is  exceedingly  full  and  valuable. 

Of  Etiquette  :     An  Answer  to  the  Fiddle,  When  f 
Where  /  How  ?     By  Agnes  H,  Morttm,     PhUadeU 
phta  :     Penn  Publishing  Co,     j8mo,  pp.  20  ?. 
For  those   who  care  to  study  the  intricacies  of 
social  etiquette,  this  pretty  little  volume  will  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  literature  of  the   subject. 
We  are  happy  to  say  that  it  is  a  good  deal  more  sen- 
sible than  most  books  of  this  class. 

The  Beginner's  American  History.  By  D,  H, 
Montgomery,  Boston:  Ginn  <5r»  Co.  t2mo,^pp, 
234.     JliuU  rated. 

An  admirable  little  volume  designed  to  be  intro- 
ductory to  the  autho!*8  popular  "  leading  P'acts  of 
American  History  ;*'  it  treats  the  subject  bingraphi- 
cally,  as  it  were,  making  some  prominent  historical 
character  the  centre  of  the  narrative  of  each  chap- 
ter's events. 

Methods  of  Instruction  and  Organization  of 
the  Schools  of  Germany.  For  the  Use  of 
American  'Fcachers  and  Aormal  Schools.  By 
John  7.  Prince.  Boston  :  Lee  ^  Shepard, 
j2mo.,  pp.  2-^f, 

This  t)ook  gives  such  a  general  idea  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  schools  of  Germany,  and  of  their  gen- 
eral workinei  as  will  certainly  be  helpful  and  $>ug- 
gestive  to  the  teachers  of  this  country,  who  are  not 
yet  lievond  learning  from  the  work  of  others.  Aside 
from  its  instruction,  the  book  is  an  interesting  one. 
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LIFE  LET  US  CHERISH. 


^^^^a 


Pluck  ere  it  close.  Why  are    we  fond      of   toil  and  care,  Why  choose  the  rank  ling 

Pluck  ere  it  close.  When  clouds  ob  •  scure  the    atmosphere,    And  fork  •  ed  light  •  nings 

Pluck  ere  it  close.  The  gen  -  ial    sea  -  sons  soon  are  o'er ;  Then  let     us,  ere       we 

Pluck  ere  it  close.  A  >  way  with  ev     -  'ry  toil    and  C2ire,  And  cease  the  rank  •  ling 


thorn     to  wear,  And  heed  -  less  by   the    lil   -  y  stray,  Which  blossoms  on  our  way  ? 

rend     the  air.  The  sun    resumes    his  sil  •  ver  crest.  And  smiles    a  •  dom  the  west 

quit    this  shore,  Contentment  seek;    it      is    life's  zest.  The  sim  •  shine  of  the  breast, 

thorn  to  wear,  With  man-fui  hearts  life's  conflict  meet.  Till  death  sounds  the  re   -  tveat 


^■ 


JSzt 


^ 


:k4 1 


^ 


g^P^ 


VESPER  HYMN. 

^  Moderaio, 

4*5 


Thomas  Mooas. 


1.  Hark  f  the  ves-per  hymn  is  steal-ing  0*erthe  wa-ters,  sod  and  clear;  Near-er   yet   and 

2.  Now  like  moonlight  waves  retreat-ing  To  the  shore,  it     dies   a-  long;  Now,  like  an  -  gry 


near  -  er  peal  -  ing,  Soft    it  breaks  up  -  on  the    ear,       Tu  -  bi  •  la  •  te,     Ju  -  bi  •  la  -  Ic, 
surg  -  es  meet-  ing.  Breaks  the  mingled  tide  of  song.     J u  •  bi  -  la  •  te,     Ju  -  bi  -  la  -  te. 


Jq  •  bi  •  la  •  te.    A*  •  men.  Far-ther  now,  now  farther  stealing,  Soft  it  fades  up  •on  the    ear. 
Ju  -  bi  •  la  ■  te,    A   -  men.  Hark !  again,  like  waves  retreating  To  the  shore,  it  dies    a  -  long. 


as  la  Ai  or^-lhcr. 


A  Teiltable  Cyclopedia  of  the  great  Christian  holiday.— Lofton  Beacon, 


(^rishnas  in  ^on^  anb 


Nearly  Three  Hondred  Christmas  Songs,  Hymns,  and  Carols.    With  Selections  from  BEECHER. 

WALLACE,  AUERBACH,  ABBOTT,  WARREN,  and  DICKENS.    Jllustrations  by  RAPHAEL, 

MURILLO,    BOUGUEREAU,    HOFMANN,   DEFREGGER,    STORY,   SHEPHERD, 

Darley,  Meade,  NaST,  and  others.     Selected  by  J.  P.  McCASKEY, 

Compiler  of  the  '^Franltlln  Square  Song  Collection." 

Pp.  320.    Royal  Octavo,  Qoth,  $2.^0. 

A  luxurious  book  and  a  beautiful  one  is  Christmas  in  Song,  Sketch  and  Story,  a  collection  of  musical,  poetical 
and  prose  selections  appropriate  to  the  happy  Christmas  time,  arranged  by  Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey.  the  compiler  oi 
the  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection.  The  title-page  »  ample  guarantee  of  the  merit  of  the  work.  The  songa 
are  so  intimately  related  in  the  minds  of  all  Christian  people  with  the  holy  festal  time  for  which  they  are  compiled, 
that  the  mention  of  their  titles  will  recall  the  season  to  one's  mental  vision.  Here  are  such  undying  favorites  as 
«'  Adesie,  Fideles,"  "  God  Rest  Ye,  Merry  Gentlemen,"  "  Carol,  Carol,  Christians."  "  Hark,  the  Herald  Angels," 
"  Three  Kings  of  Orient."  and  a  glorious  company  of  other  melodies  of  the  olden  and  the  newer  time,  with  fit 
illustrations  from  the  works  of  the  masters — Murillo,  Raphael,  Bouguereau,  and  other  famous  artists.  The  work 
will  at  once  take  its  place  among  the  permanent  features  of  the  celebration  of  Christmas.-^Al  T,  Book  Buyer, 

Directly  in  line  with  this  elevatingwork  that  is  being  done  among  us  is  the  quiet,  unostentatious  work  that  for 
some  years  has  been  carried  on  by  Ur.  McCaskey.  I  don't  mean  now  his  professional  work  as  principal  of  our 
Boys'  High  School  of  Lancaster,  though  that  too  is  of  incalculable  value — the  work  of  making  men  of  our  boys, 
of  planting  in  thetr  characters  the  rssential  principles  of  true  manhood.  But  what  I  specially  refer  to  is  the  work 
he  is  doing  to  elevate  the  popular  musical  taste  by  his  series  of  **  Franklin  Square  Song  Collections,"  in  which  he 
is  gatiiering  together  and  preserving,  and  making  the  whole  country  familiar  with  the  really  good  popular  songs 
and  hymns,  old  and  new,  after  he  has  carefully  and  conscientiously  winnowed  them,  rejecting  the  chalT,  and  per- 
petuating that  which  is  pure,  wholesome  and  sweet.  In  this  alone  he  is  quietly  doing  a  work  deserving  the 
thanks  of  all  good  citizens  and  of  every  lover  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautinil.  Within  the  last  few  weeks,  • 
however,  he  has  enlarged  his  work  ana  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness  in  this  direction,  by  the  publication  of  what  is 
proliably  the  most  handsome  and  attractive  book  ever  put  forth  by  a  local  author  or  compiler.  I  refer  to  Christ- 
wuu  in  Song,  Sketch  and  Story,  just  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  and  to  be  had.  1  sup|>ose,  at 
any  of  our  bookstores.  If  you  have  not  yet  seen  it,  by  all  means  go  and  look  at  it.  It  i&  really  a  tiling  of  lieauiy, . 
a  large  quarto  of  390  pages,  sumptuously  bound  in  crimson,  with  gilt  tnck  and  side-title  and  omuinentation ;  a 
book  admirably  adapted  for  a  Christmas  ^ft,  and  sure  to  be  appreciated  by  every  one  with  intelligence  and  taste 
enough  to  enjoy  fine  pictures,  good  music,  and  the  best  of  Christmas  literature.  In  (act  I  cannot  now  think  of 
anything  better  suited  for  a  Christmas  present  than  just  this  rich  and  elegant  volume  of  our  esteemed  townsman. 
Let  me  try  to  tell  you  what  Christmas  in  Song,  Sketch  and  Story  contains.  First  of  all,  "in  Song,"  it  gives  th« 
words  and  music  of  neariy  three  hundred  Christmas  songs,  hymns  and  carols,  selected  trom — well,  trom  almost 
everywhere,  for  Dr.  McCaskey  has  been  gathering  this  part  of  the  work  for  many  years,  and  has  succeeded  in 
getting  together  almost  everything  worth  having,  ishould  say,  in  the  matter  of  Christmas  music  Nearly  all  th« 
old  songs  and  carob  our  grandmothers  used  to  sing  are  here:  we  recognize  them  as  echoes,  tender  and  sweet, 
wafted  down  to  us  from  that  past,  *'  when  Christmas  was  Christmas,"  when  holly  and  evergreen,  wax  tapers  and 
joyous  carol,  meant  to  children — ah,  me  I  how  much  tliey  did  mean!  Here  we  bave  them  again,  those  old  songs. 
And  m  their  notes  we  recognize  the  tones  of  many  a  dear  voice  we  shaU  ne'er  hear  again  as  of  yore  until  we 
gather  around  the  great  tree  of  life  above,  where  angel  clioirs  their  alleluias  sing,  and  where  the  Lamb  is  the 
light  thereof  for  aye.  A  precious  collection  it  is,  indeed,  of  old  and  new.  Where  can  another  such  garner  be 
found,  so  rare,  so  choice,  and  so  full?  There  are  twenty -two  full-page  illustiations,  selected  with  fine  artistio 
taste,  which  range  all  the  way  from  Raphael  and  Munllo  to  Nast  and  Gibson.  AH  are  on  Christinas  subjects' 
nearly  all  are  reproduced  from  works  of  art  that  arc  inimorial.  W^ien  we  come  to  examine  the  *'  Sketch  'and 
Story  "  in  the  book  we  cohm  to  what,  I  think,  is  to  us  all  a  new  revelation  of  Dr.  McCaskey's  versatility;  we  ar^ 
almost  surprised  at  the  foultlessness  of  literary  taste  and  judgment  displayed.  We  knew  him  to  be  a  musical 
critic.  We  were  Ottniliar  with  his  artistic  sense.  But  we  were  scarcely  prepared  to  find  him  possessed  of  an 
equally  consummate  taste  and  discriminating  judgrient  In  the  very  difficult  field  of  literary  selection.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  of  the  seven  long  selections  from  the  great  mass  of  extant  Christmas  Htemture  which  he  gives  in  this 
volume,  that  no  seven  belter  selections  cuuld  have  been  made.  They  are  the  ver^  cream  of  the  cream  of  our  lit- 
erature on  that  subject,  taking  contents,  purpose  and  form  into  consideration.  To  have  these  seven  crown  jewels 
brought  together  into  one  diadem  is  alone  worth  more  than  is  asked  for  the  entire  work,  to  Sity  nothing  of  the 
rich  setting,  musical  and  pictorial,  to  which  I  have  before  referred.  Why.  I  would  gladly  have  given  rhtr  ^a.so 
for  the  one  selection,  "  Christm<isse  of  Olde,"  by  Dr.  N.  B.  Warren.  It  gives  me  just  what  I  have  bi-en  locking 
for  this  many  a  day.  a  full  and  authentic  history  of  the  various  observances  of  Christmas  from  the  eariicht  up  to 
modern  times.  The  other  selections  are  the  following.  I'll  give  the  titles ;  read  the  selcciioiis  and  sec  whether 
my  high  estimate  of  their  value  is  any  too  high :  "The  Overture  of  Angels,"  from  Beecher's  Life  of  Chiist .  "  TIME 
Story  of  the  Star, '  from  Ben  Hur;  *'  The  Land  and  the  Child,"  from  Lyman  Abbott's  Life  of  Christ ;  *  Gelleri's 
Last  Christmas."  translated  from  Auerbach;  and  Dickens'  *'  Christmas  Carol,"  and  "  A  Christmas  Tree."  And 
now,  to  close  with,  let  me  read  to  you  a  pari  of  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe's  poem  "  'llie  Charmer,"  which  Dr.  McCaskey' 
gives  as  a  kind  of  introduction  to  his  delightful  Christmas  book.  Perhaps  you* have  read  it  before;  if  so  you'll  be 
glad  to  read  it  again.— Z)r.  J,  Max  Hark,  Christian  Culture  for  December,  i8qo. 

One  of  the  richest  and  most  exquisite  books  for  the  holiday  season  has  just  been  issued  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
of  New  York,  under  the  title  of  Christmas  in  Song,  Sketch  and  Story.  It  is  a  sumptuous  quarto  of  320  piiges, 
elegantly  bound,  containing  nearly  yio  Christmas  songs,  hymns  and  carols  set  to  music,  with  selections  from 
Beecher,  WaiUce,  Auerbach,  Abbott.  W.irren,  and  Dickens,  illustrated  by  Raphael.  Murillo.  Hofmann,  Nast.  and 
others.  The  selections  display  niucli  good  taste  and  good  judgment.  It  is  var  £XC£LLKNCE  the  volume  for 
the  Christmas  season,  and  will  no  doubt  be  among  the  ravorite  gifl  books  of  the  season. — Christian  at  Work. 


CONTENTS  OF  **  CHRISTMAS  IN  SONG  AND  STORX: 


Adeste,  Fideleu Reading 

A  Fun II V  Old  Fellow Brown 

All  Haif,  Thou  Bethlehem,.  .  Wright 

All  Praise  to  Thee.      Luther 

All  Silver  the  Roots Scotch 

Au  Odd  Old  Man Sullivan 

Around  Our  Blazinjp  Fires,  .  .  Nelson 
As  Joseph  waa  A- Walking.  Traditional 
As  with  Gladness  Men  of  Old, .  Monk 

Ave  Maria, Gounod 

Ave  Maria Schubert 

Baby's  Night Anon. 

Beautiful  Bells, Lvte 

Behold  Thy  King: IVaUs 

Bells  Across  the  Snow, .  .  .  Havergal 
Bid  the  Day  be  Bom,  .   .   .  Randegger 

Blest  be  the  Tie Fawceit 

Born  of  Maiden  Fair,  .  .  .  ,  Gauntlet 

Brig lu est  and  Best ^Vebbe 

Brii^htest  and  Best,  ....  Kiallmark 
Brighttrstof  Ooldtn  Days,   .  .     Bal/e 

Bri^^ht  was  the  Star, Auier 

By  thy  Christmas  Cheer Anon. 

Calm  on  the  Ear  of  Night,  .  .  .  Sears 
Calm  was  the  Night,  ....  Sullivan 
Carol.  Brothers,  Carol     .  Muhlenbefg 

Carol,  Carol,  Chrisiian? Coxe 

Carol  for  Christmas  Kve,  .  .  Herrick 
Chtuit  of  Breton  I'easauts,  .  Naumann 
Children's  Hosanna^  .  .      Webb 

Christmas  as  it  Comes, ....  Martin 
CiristmasAflermath, .  .  .  »Sangster 

Christmas  Again, Swiss 

Christmas  Bells Anon. 

Christmas  Carol Locke 

Christmas  Carol, Neale 

Christmas  Carol Reiehardt 

Chri^itmas  Come  Again,  .  .  .  Pinsuti 
Christ uias  Day^  .  .  Coolidge 

Christmas  Day  in  the  Morning,. y4n<7n. 

Christ  m.'\s  Dawn Br  Hint 

Christmas  Green Coles 

Chri«tmas  Hymn,     .....  Dielman 

Christmas  is  Coming Philips 

Christmas  is  Here Andre.vs 

Christmas  loy  Forever,  .   .     Converse 

Christmas  Lullaby Telford 

Christmosseof  Ol'de Field 

Chri<<tnias  Once  a  Year Miller 

Chnstmas  Time  is  Come  Again,  Anon. 
Christmas  Treasures,  .  .  .  Bellini 
Christmas  Vesper  Hymn,  .  .  .  Auber 

Christmas  Violets Glover 

Christmas  Waits Bellini 

Come.  All  Vc  Faithful,  .  .  .  Reading 
^ome  and  Worship,  .  .  Montgomery 
Come.  Show  Me  the  Way, .  .  Thomas 

Cradle<l  .\11  I«owly Gounod 

Crad'.e  bong  of  the  Virgin,  .  .  Bamby 
Dalntv  Wre  Stockings,  .  .  Woodbury 

Pear  Santa  Claus, CrosSy 

peck  the  Hall ....  WeUh 

Echties  of  Olden  Times Comer 

Bminanuel Dix 

Pair  Christmas  Comes, ....  Martin 
Far  Away.  ....  Lindsay 

First  Christmas  Gifts, ....  Barnard 
Forevermore,  ...  ...  Wellings 

From  Far  Away Dykes 

From  Heaven's  Sphere, ....  Luther 

Ga;ly  Beats  the  Drum German 

Gta  1  Hope  of  the  Ages, ....  Hunter 

Glad  Ticliiigs, Luther 

Gloria  in  Hxcelsis,     German 

Glorious.  Beautro<is,.  .  .  .  Tiddeman 

Glorious  Son)f  of  Old, Sears 

Glory  of  Christmas Campaua 

Glory.  I^iul  ami  Honor,  .  .  Teschner 
feod  Hless  Us  Kvery  One,  Anon. 

God  Rest  Ve.  ....  Traditional 

God  Rest  Ve Muloch 

Good  Christian  Men.  Rejoice,  .  Anon 
Goo<l  King  Weuceslas,  .  .  Thiditional 

Good  News Stirling 

Good  Will  to  Men f^e^ 

Gr.at  Joy  We  Bring Fd.son 

Hail !  Ever  Blessed  Morn,  .    GoUtnick  I 

Hail  the  Blest  Morn, Mason 

Hallelujah  Chorus Handel^ 

Happy  Christmas  to  All, .  .  .  .Anon.\ 
Hark  1  a  Thrilling  Song Proch 


Hark!  the  Angel  Choir Cary 

I-Iark  !  the  Ang^l  Song,  ....  Davis 
Hark  !  the  Glad  Sound, .  .  Doddridge 
Hark  !  the  Herald  Angels, JWImd^/^oAn 
Hark  I  the  Herald  Angels, .  .  Mozart 

Hark!  the  Holy  Voices Cobb 

Hark  !  Those  Holy  Voices. .  .  Cawood 
Hark !  What  Merry  Voices, .  .  Hecker 
Heigh-ho,  the  Holly,  ....  Crawford 

HeiBgeNacht.  Haydn 

His  Reign  on  Earth  Begun,  •  .  Webb 
Holly  Crowns  the  Green, .  .  .  Rossini 
Holly  Gretn  with  Berries  Red, .  Uoyd 

Holy  Night, ^o>?« 

Home  Again, Pike 

Home  is  Dear Selwvn 

>Iome,  Sweet  Home Piyne 

Hope  of  the  World Wesley 

How  Glorious  the  Day Anon. 

In  Bethlehem, Ouseley 

In  Excelsis  Gloria Welsh 

In  Bxcelsis  Gloria Thibaut 

In  Merry  Chorus Offenbach 

It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight, .     Sears 

~esns  Lives Gellert 

oyful  Tidings, Verdi 

oy  Must  Rcign  To>nijgrht,  .  Cambana 
oyous  Anthem  Swelling, .  .  .  Flotoiv 

oy  to  the  World Handel 

Kriss-Kingle's  Drive, Anon. 

Kyrie  HIeison, Luther 

l<et  Old  Santa  Claus  Come  In,  Harvard 

List  the  Chiming, Martin 

Little  Empty  Stocking.  .      .  .  Anon 
I«ittle  Children.  Can  You  Tell. .  Anon 
Lo  1  Now  He  is  Come, ....  Douglas 
Loud  Strike  the  Strings,  .     Beethoven 

Mahogany  Tree, Thackeray 

Maniprr  All  Glorious,  .  .  Selwvn 

Merrily  Ring  the  Bells,  .  Mandohnata 
Merry  Bells  of  Long  Ago,    .  Reiehardt 

Merry  Christmas, Cloxer 

Merry  Joy  Bells  Ring, ....  MoUov 
MLstress  Santa  Claus,  ....  Lee 

Mortals.  Awake Kingsley 

Mourner's  Christmas Reeder 

My  Jesus,  as  Thou  Wilt, .  .  Weber 

New  Prince,  New  Pomp, .  .  Southiveli 
No  M\rrh  of  Araby,  .  .  .  Ctvssivell 
No  War  Nor  i  attle  Sound,  .  .  Znndel 

Now  Courage  Take, Schopfi 

Now.  Oh,  Prepare Gelleii 

O  Come,  Emmanuel Aeale 

O  dii  Frohliche, Faik 

O  Evergreen, Gettnan 

Old  Christmas Romer 

Old  Christmas,      Mozatt 

Old  Christmas  Cheer Wither 

Old  Santa  Claus,       Read 

Once  Again,  O  Blessed  Time,  Sulhvan 
Once  in  Royal  David's  City,  .  Gauntlet 
Once  More  Across  the  Land,    .     Scott 

Once  Too  Often Grorvter 

Once  Upon  a  Time Barnard 

On  Christmas  Morn,  .  .  .  Pfithps 
On  Christmas  Morning. .  P^niatowski 

O  Night  of  Nifihts, fngelow 

Only  a  Baby  Fair, Kingsley 

O  Sanctissima,     A^non 

O  Tannenbaum German 

O  Thou  Joyful  Day Smucker 

O  Thou.  Who  bya  Star, ....     Arne 

Our  Christmas  Rose Cooke 

Our  Christmas  Festal.  .  ,  Anatoli  us 
over  the  Green  Downs,  ,  .  .  Jngelow 
Over  the  Happy  Town,    .  .   .     Auber 

<  >ver  I«and  and  Sea Baylev 

O  Voices  of  the  Sky, Mozart 

O  Zion.  Hail  Thy  King Anon 

Paul  and  I,  Tanrvitz 

Peace  on  Earth,  .  .  .     Donizetti 

R  joicr.  Ye  Christians,    ....  Anon 
Ring  Out.  Wild  Bells.  ...  Tosti 

Rise.  Crowned  with  Lifirht,  .  .  P}pe 
Rise,  Glorious  Conqueror,    .  Giardtni 

Robin.Hon  Cnisoe. Anon. 

Salute  the  Happy  Morn,  .  .  .  Byrcm 
Santa  Claus  is  Cimiing. ....  Selzvyn 
baiita  Claus  is  Come  to  Town, .  Drake 

Santa  Claus  To-night Hatton 

See  Ami  I  the  Snow   .   .  Goss 


Shepherds  in  the  Field VerOi 

Shout  the  Glad  Tidings. .  Muhlenberg 
Silent  Night !  Holy  Night!  .  .  Haydn 

Silver  Chimes •  .  Barnard 

Sing  God  Praises. Weld 

Sing,  Jovonslv  Sing, Piersal 

Sing  the' Holly ,  Bellini 

Sleep,  My  Child Glover 

Softly  Slept  the  Holy  Child,  .  German 

Songof  the  Angels» Giardini 

Songs  of  Praise,        Back 

Sonsof  Men,  Behold Thibaut 

So  Now  is  Come  Our  Feast,    .  Wither 

Star  of  Bethlehem White 

Story  of  the  Shepherd, ....  Bamby 

Sun  of  ChrUtmaa  Tide Weidt 

Sun  of  Mv  Soul Monk 

Sweet  Bells  are  Chiming  .  .  Genee 
Sweet  Harps  Resound  Again  ,5M//ivai» 

Sweet  Village  Bells Donizetlt 

The  Babe  of  Bethlehem, .  T^aditionai 
The  Best  of  Holidavs,     .   .  .     Mar/in 

The  Birth  of  Christ Reiehardt 

The  Birthday  of  a  King, .  .  Gugliettno 
The  Boar's  Heitd  Carol,    .  Traaitiomcti 

The  Child  is  Born Giardini 

The  Children's  Voices Button 

The  Christ  Child German 

The  Christ  Child Wallace 

The  Christmas  Tree, Lowry 

The  Christmas  Tree, ....      German 

The  Fir.st  Nowell Traditional 

The  Glad  Bells  All  Say Crou-e 

The  Glad  New  Day Mooi-e 

The  Golden  Ray Ingalls 

The  Guardian  Angel, Anon. 

The  Heavenly  Guest Sidney 

The  Holly  and  the  Ivy,  ,  .  Frenck 
The  Holy  Family.  .     Randegger 

The  Joy  of  the  Morrow, .  .  .  Douglas 

The  Kerry  Dance Mot  toy 

The  King  of  Love Dvkes 

The  KingofSea.sons  All, .  .  Atfams 
The  Light  Hath  Shone,  .  .  .  Hastings 
The  Isold's  Anointed, ....     Mason 

The  Magic  Tree Morton 

The  Mnnogaiw  Tree Campana 

The  Prince  ofPeace Mozart 

The  Sleigh  Ride Johnson 

The  Sleigh  Ride. .  .  .  .     Diake 

The  Star  of  His  Birth Doug/as 

The  Star  Whose  Shining,  .  .  .  Seders 
The  Story  of  a  Star,    .  .  Ganx 

The  Stranger  Star.  .  .  Alexander 

The  Time  Draws  Nigh Anon. 

The  Voices  in  the  Sky,  .  .  Dongtas 
The  Wassail  Song,  ....  Traditional 
The  Wind  Mav  Shout,  .  .  .  Moltoy 
Their  Sweetest  Song,  .  .  .  Pendleton 
They  Come  With  Song,  .  .  Wrighton 

Th-  u  Bethlehem Dykes 

Three  Christmas  Eves,  .  .  Osgood 
Three  Kings  of  Orient,    .Traditional 

Thy  King  Cometh \ageii 

Thy  Story  Bides  for  Aye,  .  .  Phetpi 
To  Thy  Cradle  Throne,  .  .  Bradbury 
•Twas  Christmas  Eve, .  .  .  Weatherty 

'Twas  Clear  and  Cold Bishop 

ruder  the  Holly  Bough,  .  .  .  Mackay 

Venite,  Adoremus Anon 

Wnke,  Wake.  Children,  .  .  .  Wallace 
Waking  or  Sleeping,  Blake 

We  Greet  Thee.  Old  Friend,  .  Douglas 
Welcome  Christinas  Cheer, .  .  Slorace 
What  of  Christmas  Day,  .  .  .  Selitfyn 
W^hat  of  the  Night.  .  .   .Mason 

What  Said  the  Shepherds.  Hutchinson 

What  Star  is  This Coffin 

When  Christ  was  Bom Brozvn 

When  I  View  the  Mother,  .  .  Bamby 
When  Jordan  Hushed.  .  .  .  Campbell 
When  Love  wns  Bom,  .  .  .  Wellings 
When  Snow  Lies  Deep.  .  .  .  Rossini 
While  Shepherds  W.tched,  TaU 

While  Shepherds  Watched.  .  .  Oarke 
While  to  Bethlem  Going,  .  .  Rousseau 
Why,  Alas  !  in  l.owly  Stall,  Maubume 
With  Every  Golden  String,  .  .  A  uber 
With  Gladness  Men  of  Old,    .  .  Monk 

With  Glowing  Heart Key 

With  Joyous  Hearts,  ....     S^wyn 


But  hxrk ! 
fMth  •'O  the  Chri»nn»«  tree  f 


VVlMt  tinai;es  do  I  associate  with  the  Christinas  music  as  I  see  then  act 
lef  re  all  Oie  utlirrn,  keeping  far  apart  Ir  iii  ail  iiie  o  hers,  they  iratlier  rouiui  my  little  be  I.    An  mii^l 


The  Wattt  are  playlnr.  and  they  break  my  chiMUh  si  e)>: 

'i;Blina«  tree  f    Knowiilief  re  all  llieutlirrH,  keeping  far  apart  Ir  iii  ail  ilie  o  liers.  theyirather  rouiul  my  littlebe  I.    An  mii^l  »ue«ib 

InK^t  laffroupofshephcrtUin  a  ^eld  ;  kdine  travelers  with  eyr«upliiief1,  fL'lk>wii<f;aMMr:  a t>ahy  in  a  niaiifrer ;  a  child  in  a  spacloasieropTc.  talking 


wlt~h  crrave  men :  a  solemn  fi|rure,  with  a  mild  aixl  If-auiiful  face,  r^iMuc  a  di*a>t  t>irl  l>y  the  h.in<l ;  asram.  near  a  city  i^aie  caUine  back  lite  «••&  wf  ? 
wiituw.  on  hiHbier.  to  life;  a  crowd  of  people  luukinif  throuf^h  t  e  open  roofofa  chtmtier  where  He  sits,  and  1  tting  down  asi<k  |>rrB<«n  on  ah<><T. 
withntprii;  the  •.nme  in  a  tempest,  walking  •  n  the  water  to  a  ship;  airaiii.  on  a  seashnre,  teacliiii(r  *■  K^**^  multitude ;  airain,  with  a  child  iH«n  HK 
knee,  and  other  childien  round :  aKain,  restoring  sigrht  to  the  blind.  S)>eech  to  the  dumb,  h'-arinn  ti>  the  deaf,  healtli  to  the  sick,  strenirth  to  the  lAma. 
knowledf^e  to  the  isfnorant :  hfr^in.  cIvinK  up<.it  a  cro^s.  wat-  he«l  by  armed  soldien*.  a  ih  ck  darknesH  coming  on.  the  earth  begisnlntf  to  shake,  and 
«iily  one  voice  heard,  **  i-or|;ive  ihein,  lor  they  know  not  what  they  do  I  "-^l-ram  Charles  Dtctens'  Chris/mag  Tret, 
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THE  GENESIS  OF  OUR  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


BY    H,  C.  HICKOK,  EX  STATE  SUPERI 

IN  its  simplest  form  of  statement  the 
School  Department  was  to  me  merely  a 
new  client,  whose  interests  were  unexpect- 
edly entrusted  to  my  charge,  and  to  which, 
during  five  and  a  half  years,  I  gave  my  ex- 
clusive attention;  and  then  turned  away  to 
other  pursuits,  not  taking  a  second  thought 
as  to  what  might  or  might  not  be  the  ulti- 
mate verdict  of  History  with  regard  to  what 
had  been  accomplished  or  attempted;  and 
I  have  seldom  had  anything  to  say  about 
that  period,  unless  by  request,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  or  some  special  occurrence, 
such  as  Governor  Pollock's  death,  served  to 
bring  out  such  testimony  as  it  might  be  in 
my  power  to  give. 

My  first  official  contact  with  the  Normal 
School  question  was  some  four  or  five 
weeks  after  Governor  Pollock's  inauguration, 
in  the  winter  of  1855.  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Burrowes,  of  Lancaster,  had  made  an  early 
call  at  the  Department  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  its  new  officers,  and  to  look 
after  his  unfulfilled  contract  with  the  pre- 
vious administration  to  write  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Architecture,  the  wood-cuts 
for  which  were  already  on  hand,  but 
not  a  line  of  the  text  yet  furnished. 
He  was  courteously  received,  and  State 
Supt.  A.  G.  Curtin,  after  looking  into  the 
matter,  reaffirmed  the  contract,  and  it  was 
arranged  for  Dr.  Burrowes'  convenience, 
that  the  manuscript  should  pass  to  the  State 
printer  through  my  hands,  and  the  proof- 


PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION. 

sheets  he  returned  to  Dr.  B.  through  the 
same  channel. 

Not  long  after,  we  had  another  call  from 
him  in  reference  to  his  work,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  general  conversation  he  referred 
to  the  admitted  necessity  of  Normal  Schools 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  urged  that 
a  law  should  be  passed  to  establish  a  State 
Normal  School  at  Harrisburg,  similar  to  the 
one  at  Albany,  New  York,  under  exclusive 
governmental  control,  and  supported  by 
annual  appropriations  from  the  State  treas- 
ury. I  listened  to  him  in  amazement.  A 
bill  to  bridge  the  Atlantic  or  tunnel  the 
Rocky  Mountains  could  hardly  have  been 
more  hopelessly  impossible  than  such  a 
measure  as  he  proposed  at  that  time,  and  in 
the  then  state  of  public  opinion  with  re- 
gard both  to  our  educational  policy  and  the 
use  of  public  moneys  for  its  advancement. 
Our  revised  school  system  was  then  in  the 
throes  of  revolution,  breasting  a  tidal  wave 
of  popular  hostility  which  threatened  the 
loss  of  all  that  had  been  gained  by  the 
school  law  of  1854.  It  taxed  the  whole 
power  and  influence  of  the  State  Adminis- 
tration to  withstand  and  successfully  count- 
eract this  opposition,  and  he  would  have 
been  a  bold  man  indeed  who  would  have 
ventured  to  introduce  such  a  bill  into  either 
House  at  that  time.  Of  course,  it  was  not 
attempted. 

One  morning  about  two  weeks  after  this 
the  Governor  sent  over  to  the  Department 
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a  letter  about  Normal  Schools  that  he  had 
received  from  BeDJamin  Bannan,  Esq.,  of 
Pottsville,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Miners^  Journal^  and  for  many  years  an 
influential  member  of  the  Pottsville  School 
Board,  with  instructions  to  acknowledge  its 
receipt,  which  was  done.  It  was  an  auto- 
graph letter  of  six  or  eight  closely  written 
letter-sheet  pages,  rather  difficult  to  decipher, 
and  recommended  that  State  Normal  Schools 
should  be  established  by  districts,  not  by  the 
State,  but  by  private  parties  under  State 
sanction  and  approval.  Congressional  dis- 
tricts were  suggested  as  about  the  size  of 
district  that  would  probably  be  most  advan- 
tageous. This  was  a  new  departure  from 
the  generally  received  ideas  on  this  subject, 
but  the  whole  subject  being  then  in  the 
nebulous  domain  of  theory,  nothing  practi- 
cal could  come  of  it  at  that  period.  The 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  legislation  with 
regard  to  it. 

Sometime  afterwards — after  this  lapse  of 
time  I  can  give  only  the  sequence  of  events, 
without  being  able  to  recall  exact  dates  of 
which  no  note  was  made  at  the  time —  in 
mailing  some  proof  sheets  of  the  Architecture 
to  Dr.  Burrowes  and  some  items  for  the  offic- 
ial department  of  The  School  Journal^  I  en- 
closed Mr.  Bannan 's  letter  to  him  as  being 
something  entirely  different  from  the  plan 
he  had  so  urgently  pressed  upon  our  consid- 
eration. 

In  his  annual  report  for  the  school  year 
1856,  submitted  to  the  Legislature  of  1857, 
State  Supt.  Cuztin  took  up  the  subject  and 
substantially  recommended  this  newly-sug- 
gested plan.  The  report  made  a  fluttering 
in  educational  circles  and  brought  a  score 
of  college  and  seminary  presidents  and  pro- 
fessors to  the  Legislative  halls  to  see  what 
it  meant,  and  how  their  interests  were  likely 
to  be  affected  by  any  legislation  that  might 
be  had. 

After  a  time  it  seemed,  from  conversa- 
tional discussions  of  the  subject,  in  and  out 
of  the  Legislature,  that  there  might  be  a 
fighting  chance  to  get  something  done  at 
last.  At  any  rate  it  was  worth  while  to 
make  the  attempt.  To  give  added  weight 
and  prestige  to  the  movement  a  special  com- 
mittee was  appointed  in  the  Senate,  with 
Hon.  Titian  J.  Coffee,  of  Indiana  county, 
as  chairman,  to  take  the  subject  into  con- 
sideration. 

The  session  was  now  pretty  well  advanced 
and  the  files  of  the  two  Houses  became 
loaded  down  with  bills  on  other  subjects, 
and  these  bills  of  course,  in  the  regular  order 
of  business,  were  entitled   to    precedence. 


The  committee  took  their  time  to  examine 
the  subject,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
agree  upon  a  bill  that  was  satisfactory  to 
themselves. 

One  day  in  looking  at  the  almanac  to 
date  some  official  correspondence,  I  was 
startled  to  see  how  rapidly  the  session  was 
passing,  and  began  to  have  some  misgivings 
that  our  Normal  School  plans  might  fall 
through  from  want  of  time.  Acting  under 
this  feeling  I  turned  from  the  drudgery  of 
my  desk  long  enough  to  drop  a  hasty  note 
to  Dr.  Burrowes,  who  had  a  natural  aptitude 
for  drawing  up  bills,  advising  him  of  the 
situation  and  my  fear  that  we  might  fail  in 
getting  Normal  School  legislation  for  want 
of  time,  and  requested  him  to  prepare  a  bill 
embodying  the  recommendations  in  Super- 
intendent Curtin's  report,  and  to  let  me 
have  it  at  his  earliest  convenience. 

My  letter  went  to  him  by  the  one  o'clock 
mail  on  Friday.  The  mail  on  Monday  noon 
brought  me  his  reply,  in  the  shape  of  a  bill 
covering  eight  pages  of  foolscap  in  his  pecu- 
liar fine  hand,  and  nine  foolscap  pages  of 
explanatory  notes  and  comments,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  in  which  he  said,  ''If 
you  will  get'  this  bill  through  it  will  be  the 
best  Sunday's  work  that  I  have  ever  done, 
and  the  best  winter's  work  that  you  have 
ever  done." 

I  had  both  documents  carefully  copied 
and  placed  the  copies  in  the  hands  of  Super- 
entendent  Curtin,  telling  him  what  I  had' 
done,  and  why  I  had  done  it.  Upon  ex- 
amination the  bill  met  his  approval  in  the 
main,  and  he  delivered  it  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee with  his  endorsement. 

Next  day  one  of  the  committee  came  to 
me,  and  remarked  that,  if  that  bill  became 
a  law,  it  would  overshadow  all  the  colleges, 
academies,  and  seminaries  in  the  State. 
That  was  evident ;  but  it  was  explained,  in 
reply,  that  it  was  intended  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  State  a  hundred  or  five  hun- 
dred years  hence,  when  the  schools  provided 
for  it  would  prove  to  be  too  small,  instead 
of  too  large  for  the  public  wants  \  that  for 
the  present  moment  it  was  merely  intended 
— ist.  To  define  the  policy  of  the  State; 
and  2nd.  To  set  up  a  high  standard  for  the 
friends  of  education  to  work  up  to,  in  order 
that  Normal  Schools  established  under  it 
should  not  be  weak,  inferior  institutions. 

Next  day  the  committee  reported  the  bill 
to  the  Senate  with  some  slight  verbal  alter- 
ations, and  the  addition  of  what  is  now  the 
fourth  section,  which  was  suggested  by  Sen- 
ator Darwin  A.  Fmney,  of  Crawford  county. 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  brief,  but  compact 
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and  strong  report  prepared  by  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Coffee,  which  carried  weiglit  and 
influence,  and  greatly  strengthened  the 
measure.  After  the  bill  and  report  were 
printed  an  early  opportunity  was  sought  to 
call  it  up  in  the  Senate  for  consideration, 
and  so  thoroughly  was  that  exceptionally 
strong  Senate  convinced  that  the  time  had 
come  for  decisive  action  on  this  question, 
that,  after  some  favorable  discussion,  the 
bill  passed  the  Senate  without  a  single  dis- 
senting vote.  One  Senator  remarked  that 
he  did  not  see  how  it  could  go  into  effect 
without  an  appropriation.  It  is  enough  to 
remark  here  that  any  hint  in  the  bill  of  an 
appropriation  would  have  been  fatal  to  its 
passage  in  the  other  House. 

When  the  bill  got  over  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  good  deal  of  preparatory 
work  had  to  be  done  by  Superintendent 
Curtin  before  it  could  safely  be  put  upon 
its  passage.  It  was  finally  fixed  for  consid- 
sideration  on  the  last  day  on  which  it  could 
be  considered  at  that  session,  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  important  bills  on  the  calen- 
dar before  it  in  which  leading  members  of 
the  House  were  interested.  It  could  not 
be  reached  unless  taken  up  out  of  its  order, 
and  in  consultation  with  the  Speaker,  Hon. 
J.  Lawrence  Getz,  of  Berks  county,  it  was 
decided  to  do  so.  All  points  of  danger  had 
been  guarded  against  as  much  as  possible, 
except  one.  Mr.  Foster,  the  leader  of  the 
House,  a  liberally  educated  gentleman  of 
great  ability  and  influence,  had  a  bill  of  his 
own  that  he  was  anxious  to  get  through. 
Although  a  good  common  school  man  in  a 
general  way,  he  felt  no  particular  interest 
in  the  Normal  School  question. 

He  and  Superintendent  Curtin,  though 
political  opponents,  were  warm  personal 
friends,  and  so  the  latter  undertook  to  ex- 
ert a  restraining  influence  upon  his  move- 
ments whilst  the  Normal  School  bill  was  un- 
der consideration.  A  few  minutes  before 
the  bill  was  called  up,  Supt.  Curtin  took  his 
position  by  Mr.  Foster's  desk  on  an  intermed- 
iate aisle  on  the  east  side  of  the  House,  and 
both  of  them  were  standing  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation  when  the  Speaker 
handed  down  the  bill  and  the  clerk  read  it 
by  its  title,  which  startled  Mr.  Foster,  for  he 
had  expected  one  of  his  own  bills  to  be 
called  up,  and  he  turned  to  move  its  post- 
ponement, but  gave  it  up  for  the  moment 
under  Mr.  Curtin's  earnest  appeals  and  per- 
suasion, and  they  continued  their  conversa- 
tion. 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill  could  not 
be  dispensed  with  under  the  rules,  and  as  it  j 


was  a  long  one  there  was  danger  of  inter- 
ruptions ;  but  the  veteran  chief  clerk,  Capt. 
Jacob  Ziegler,  who  was  in  the  secret,  rat- 
tled it  off  at  railroad  speed  so  as  to  pass  the 
danger  point  in  the  quickest  possible  time. 
I  was  standing  in  the  lobby  within  a  dozen 
feet  of  the  two  distinguished  leaders,  and 
twice  during  the  reading  I  noticed  Mr. 
Foster  turn  toward  the  Speaker  to  make  a 
motion,  but  Mr.  Curtin  with  courteous  per- 
sistency managed  to  hold  him  in  check  un- 
til the  reading  was  completed.  At  this 
moment  a  member  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  rose  in  his  seat  and  moved  to  change 
his  Normal  School  district,  as  that  provided 
for  in  the  bill  was  not  in  his  opinion  the 
best  that  could  be  made. 

This  sent  my  heart  to  my  throat,  for  it 
would  disturb  other  districts  and  lead  to  a 
general  debate.  Discussion  would  cause 
delay,  and  delay  would  be  defeat  inevitably. 
It  was  votes  we  wanted,  not  speeches;  and 
the  plan  of  campaign  was  to  get  the  one 
and  dispense  with  the  other,  if  possible. 
Starting  around  to  that  side  of  the  House 
on  tip- toe,  on  the  double  quick,  and  slip- 
ping down  the  aisle,  and  seating  myself  on 
the  arm  of  that  member's  chair,  I  touched 
his  elbow  while  he  was  addressing  the 
Speaker,  and,  attracting  his  attention,  he 
very  kindly  gave  me  his  ear  long  enough 
for  me  to  hurriedly  explain  that  the  bill  as 
it  stood  was  merely  a  theory,  but  it  was 
very  important  to  get  it  on  the  statute  book 
to  indicate  the  policy  of  the  State,  that 
it  could  not  go  into  operation  for  two  or 
three  years  at  least,  and  if  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  let  it  stand  as  it  was,  we  would 
help  him  at  the  next  session  to  get  a  district 
that  would  be  satisfactory  to  him.  With  this 
understanding  he  withdrew  his  motion,  re- 
ceived my  earnest  thanks,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  bill  was  through,  a  reconsideration 
voted  down,  and  we  were  "  out  of  the 
woods." 

The  fate  of  the  bill  depended  upon  Cur- 
tin's  ability  to  hold  Foster  in  check  until 
the  required  forms  of  legislation  had  been 
gone  through  with,  and  there  was  not  an- 
other man  in  the  State  at  that  time  who 
could  have  successfully  executed  that  man- 
oeuvre, or  would  have  dared  to  attempt  it. 
The  House  was  very  still  while  the  second 
reading  was  going  on,  and  many  eyes  were 
turned  curiously  to  those  two  prominent, 
men  so  earnestly  engaged  in  conversation, 
but  very  few  understood  what  their  collo- 
quy meant.  They  had  before  them  the 
remarkable  spectacle  of  the  Premier  of  an 
Administration  and  Head  of  a  Department 
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Standing  on  the  floor  of  an  Opposition 
House  holding  the  Opposition  leader  under 
moral  duress  against  his  will  whilst  passing 
a  bill  over  his  head ;  a  piece  of  diplomatic 
audacity,  skill  and  success  without  a  paral- 
lel in  parliamentary  history  that  I  ever 
heard  of. 

After  the  passage  of  the  bill  a  member 
from  my  own  part  of  the  State  who  at  my 
earnest  entreaty  had  kept  quiet  as  a  per- 
sonal favor  to  myself,  left  his  seat,  and  as  he 
passed  out  into  the  lobby  near  where  I  was 
standing,  I  earnestly  thanked  him  for  his 
fidelity  to  his  pledges.  •*  Yes,"  said  he,  as 
he  swept  rather  angrily  past  me,  for  it  turned 
out  that  he  had  not  expected  the  bill  to  get 
through,  "  and  next  winter  you  will  want 
us  to  vote  you  half  a  million  dollars  to  build 
up  these  schools  that  the  people  do  not  want 
and  have  not  asked  for.  You  will  bankrupt 
the  State  yet  with  your  wild,  visionary 
schemes.  If  anybody  wants  to  teach  school 
let  him  educate  himself  at  his  own  expense, 
as  other  people  do." 

As  the  bill  was  safely  through,  I  could 
afford  to  take  his  rebuke  in  courteous  silence. 
I  mention  this  incident  to  show  one  phase 
of  public  sentiment  with  which  we  had  to 
deal  in  those  days.  Ah !  if  wfe  could  have 
had  half  a  million  dollars  to  start  with  at 
that  time,  what  weary  years  of  financial  dif- 
ficulty and  general  discouragement  would 
have  been  saved  to  the  pioneer  founders  of 
the  first  series  of  these  schools. 

As  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  plan,  there 
was  nothing  new  in  the  idea  of  establishing 
Normal  Schools  by  districts.  That  had  been 
often  recommended  ;  but  to  establish  them 
as  private  institutions  under  State  sanction 
and  recognition  was  entirely  original.  It 
was  new  to  Dr.  Burrowes,  and  his  utterances 
at  the  Williamsport  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers*  Association  in  1856,  and  in  ^^iX- 
lidjd^s  Journal  of  Education^  show  that  his 
mind  acted  very  leisurely  in  coming  around 
to  the  new  policy  that  was  not  in  harmony 
with  his  prepossessions.  But  when  once 
convinced  of  both  the  policy  and  expedi- 
ency of  the  plan,  he  took  a  firm,  strong 
grasp  of  its  broad  scope  and  capabilities. 

The  swift  rapidity  of  his  work  when  called 
upon  to  prepare  a  bill  was  not,  however, 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  but  the  re- 
sult of  much  previous  thought  and  investi- 
gation extending  through  many  years.  The 
.  requirements  in  the  bill  for  each  school 
were  but  an  enlargement  of  what  he  had 
officially  recommended  nineteen  years  be- 
fore, aod  then  multiplied  by  designated 
districts  having  at  that  time  a  population  of 


about  200,000  each.  Mr.  Bannan's  letter 
had  been  in  his  hands  some  eighteen 
months,  and  the  growth  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Normal  School  at  Millersville,  un- 
der the  able  management  of  Prof.  J.  P. 
Wickersham,  with  whom  during  this  period 
of  development  he  had  all  the  while  very 
close  advisory  relations,  seemed  to  indicate 
the  probable  success  of  this  new  plan.  And 
so  when  called  upon  in  an  emergency  to  give 
the  plan  organic  shape  for  legislative  action 
he  was  ready. 

The  bill  was  made  colossal  in  its  require- 
ments, because  that  was  in  harmony  with 
Dr.  Burrowes'  mental  calibre,  as  well  as  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  future,  and  also  to 
prevent  numerous  unclassified  schools  and 
seminaries  with  high-sounding  titles  and 
limited  facilities,  from  seeking  recognition 
under  the  act,  when  not  at  all  suited  to  its 
intent  and  purposes. 

Mr.  Bannan's  letter  was  a  discussion  of 
the  general  subject,  without  presenting  a 
draft  of  a  bill,  and  how  far  it  harmonized  in 
details  with  the  law  as  it  stands  I  am  not 
able,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty-seven  years,  to 
minutely  indicate.  I  did  not  keep  a  copy 
of  the  letter,  neither  did  Mr.  Bannan,  and 
the  original  manuscript  was  probably  lost 
among  the  papers  of  Dr.  Burrowes,  as  it  was 
not  returned  to  the  Department.  Mais 
fC  importe.  We  have  a  Normal  School  sys- 
tem that  is  original  with  us  here  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  when  it  has  reached  its  highest 
development  in  all  the  districts,  it  will  be 
second  to  none  and  superior  to  most  of 
those  with  which  it  could  be  compared. 

It  has  been  slow  in  reaching  the  stand- 
point where  we  now  find  it.  For  many 
disheartening  years  it  was,  in  most  cases,  a 
disappointment  to  the  friends  of  education 
and  well-wishers  of  the  schools,  and  justly 
much  more  amenable  to  criticism  than 
commendation.  But  that  gloomy  transition 
period  is*  over ;  they  seem  at  last  to  have 
fairly  swung  out  into  the  mid-current  of  ed- 
ucational progress,  and,  with  fidelity  to  their 
trust  and  favoring  public  sentiment,  all  that 
was  ever  hoped  for  them  promises  to  be 
fully  and  permanently  realized  in  the  com- 
ing years. 

These  institutions,  if  true  to  their  mission, 
should  become  schools  of  pedagogical 
science  of  the  very  highest  rank,  with  every- 
thing crude,  superficial,  or  defective  elimi- 
nated. No  one  can  thoughtfully  read  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  and  not  realize  the 
exalted  ideals  which  it  embodies.  It  is  not 
in  their  grounds  nor  their  architecture  nor 
their  physical  appliances  and  accessories. 
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however  important  and  essential  these  may 
be  as  prerequisites,  that  their  value  is  to  be 
found,  but  in  the  functions  and  life  of  the 
schools  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended. 

Everywhere  in  the  educational  world  it  is 
fundamentally  and  eternally  true  that  "  the 
teacher  makes  the  school/'  and  nowhere 
is  it  more  emphatically  true  than  in  schools 
established  under  State  sanction  and  recog- 
nition for  the  "due  training  of  Teachers." 
Hence  the  corps  of  instructors  should 
without  exception  always  be  persons  of 
broad  scholarship  and  the  highest  profes- 
sional ability.  Such  men  and  women  can- 
not be  had  except  for  a  liberal  compensation, 
and,  as  annual  appropriations  are  somewhat 
precarious,  the  time  will  come  when  special 
endowments  must  be  looked  to,  to  sustain 
the  professional  work  of  these  schools,  and 
Senator  Finney's  forecast  and  sagacity  in 
preparing  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  to 
legalize  and  protect  them  will  be  recognized 
and  appreciated. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  narrative  that,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  suggestive 
paternity  of  our  Normal  School  system  be- 
longs to  Benjamin  Bannan.  The  paternity 
of  the  bill,  as  framed  by  him  for  the  Legis- 
lature, belongs  to  Thomas  H.  Burrowes. 
The  official  paternity  of  the  system,  as 
promulgated  to  the  Legislature,  and  of  the 
parliamentary  plan  of  campaign  which 
eventuated  in  the  enactment  of  the  law,  to- 
gether with  the  personal  generalship  that 
made  that  movement  a  success,  belongs  to 
Andrew  G.  Curtin.  Let  them  be  ranked 
in  the  educational  world  amongst  our  Im- 
mortals. 


TKE  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


COMPARISON  is  the  test  of  values. 
Certain  results  have  followed  certain 
methods ;  but  the  absolute  worth  of  the 
method  can  only  be  known  when  you  know 
also  what  better  or  worse  results  would  have 
followed  some  other  method.  But  this  you 
can  never  know?  True:  that  is  what 
makes  the  tragedy  of  life. 

Education,  and  collegiate  education  with 
every  other,  has  had  to  suffer  from  the  un- 
fortunate tendency  of  human  nature  to  gen- 
eralize from  known  results.  Here  are  brave 
intellects  and  noble  characters  without  any 
training  of  the  schools.  Then  what  need  of 
schools  ?  exclaims  the  Philistine,  though  ig- 
norant to  what  still  finer  issues  the  fine  in- 
tellect or  character  might  have  been  attuned 


with  greater  advantages.  Here  is  a  college 
graduate  who  is  narrow,  bigoted,  and  un- 
pleasant. Behold  the  effect  of  collegiate 
education !  again  exclaims  the  Philistine, 
without  any  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the 
man  who  is  narrow,  bigoted,  and  unpleasant, 
would  probably  have  been  far  more  narrow, 
bigoted,  and  unpleasant  without  his  college 
education.  No  one  dare  claim  that  educa- 
tion will  m^ke  a  man  broad :  it  is  only  to  be 
claimed  that  it  will  make  him  broader  than 
he  would  be  without  it.  Even  Casaubon 
and  Dryasdust,  uninspiring  as  they  are  with 
their  single  interest  in  life,  are  undoubtedly 
of  more  value  in  the  scheme  of  the  universe 
than  if  they  had  no  interest  at  all.  '<  If  I 
had  only  known  !"  the  wisest  of  us  is  apt  to 
exclaim  on  occasion.  Well,  what  would 
have. happened  if  we  had  known  ?  All  we 
can  predicate  is  that  certain  unfortunate  re- 
sults of  what  we  did  do  would  not  have 
happened ;  but  of  what  other  far  worse  re- 
sults might  have  happened  from  what  we 
might  have  done  we  know  nothing,  while 
assuming  that  the  results  would  certainly 
have  been  good.  Your  boy  was  ruined  at 
college,  you  tell  me.  That  is  very  sad; 
but,  before  I  blame  for  it  his  collegiate  ex- 
perience, you  must  prove  to  me  that  he 
would  not  have  been  ruined  by  any  other 
experience.  In  the  worst  catastrophe,  it 
may  have  been  that  something  in  his  col* 
legiate  training  saved  him  from  what  would 
have  been  still  worse  catastrophe  somewhere 
else.  But  this  you  cannot  prove?  No: 
that  is  the  tragedy  of  life. 

We  shall  best  teach  the  definition  of  edu- 
cation, either  for  man  or  woman,  by  elimi- 
nating from  our  intelligence  that  instinctive 
belief  in  the  educator  as  a  person  scattering 
little  seeds  of  good  in  the  fertile  soil  of  the 
young  soul,  which  are  certain  to  spring  up . 
and  flourish  and  bear  abundant  and  beauti- 
ful fruit.  In  point  of  fact,  most  of  the  seeds 
of  our  nature  are  bom  with  us,  planted  by 
heredity  and  whatever  determines  the  little 
individuality  we  have,  and  fostered  by  cir- 
cumstance. You  cannot  put  into  any  nature 
what  it  has  not  the  capacity  for  assimilating. 

Draw  from  fountain  or  from  river. 
With  a  poorer  hand  or  richer, 
You  can  only  fill  your  pitcher. 

Education  may  be  briefly  defined  as  the 
lessening  of  probabilities.  Do  not  hope  by 
the  "guarded  life,"  either  at  home  or  the 
college,  to  shield  either  your  son  or  daugh- 
ter from  the  touchstone  of  fate.  You  build 
a  castle  for  yourself  against  the  cyclone. 
You  make  no  attempt  to  fence  in  your  corn- 
field from  disaster ;  you  know  it  would  be 
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no  use ;  but  you  pile  up  the  stone  towers  of 
a  resource  for  yourself,  with  the  result  that 
you  are  buried  ten  times  over  in  the  ruins, 
while  your  unprotected  corn-field,  where  the 
cyclone  found  no  obstinacy  to  struggle 
against,  lifts  its  head  serenely  again  when 
the  storm  is  over.  Education  consists  in 
creating  breathing-spaces  between  the  corn, 
as  well  as  in  planting  corn, — vents  for  the 
disastrous  breezes  of  life  to  blow  through, 
leaving  no  trace,  rather  than  close  walls 
that  are  shattered  from  their  very  founda- 
tions because  no  possible  crevice  had  been 
left  open  to  the  enemy.  Collegiate  educa- 
tion will  be  valuable,  either  to  man  or 
woman,  in  proportion  as  it  not  only  fills  the 
mind,  but  opens  it.  I  have  said  that  educa- 
tion should  broaden, — a  term  I  use  pur- 
posely in  distinction  from  the  narrower 
term  of  **  deepen."  The  college  education 
of  women  has  suffered  in  popularity,  as  that 
for  men  did  in  the  early  days,  from  a  belief 
that  it  is  merely  meant  to  deepen  a  rut,  to 
dig  deeper  the  channel  for  mere  intellectual 
knowledge.  In  the  old  days,  if  a  boy  in  the 
family  had  a  taste  for  books,  the  energy  of 
the  family  was  bent  to  sending  that  parti- 
cular boy  to  college.  Of  course  if  *'  Jamie  " 
was  to  be  a  minister  or  a  doctor,  he  must  go 
to  college;  while,  of  course,  if  ''Thomas" 
is  to  go  into  society  or  business,  he  need 
not  go  to  college.  The  chances  are,  on  the 
contrary,  that  "Jamie"  could  be  trusted  to 
browse  successfully  among  the  books  he  in- 
stinctively loved,  needing  as  "education" 
far  more  to  be  shaken  out  of  his  rut  than  to 
be  encouraged  in  it;  while  "Thomas" 
should  have  had  every  possible  stimulus  to 
intellectual  pleasures.  The  same  narrow 
argument  is  now  used  toward  women.  Of 
course,  if  Emma  is  to  teach,  she  must  go  to 
college,  the  chances  again  being  that  Emma 
will  find  intellectual  nutriment  wherever  she 
goes,  because  she  cares  for  it ;  while  the  fair 
Louise  of  society  needs  to  be  plunged  head- 
long into  a  path  of  intellectual  resource, 
that  she  may  find  delight  in  something  be- 
sides theatre  parties.  The  discipline  of  col- 
lege education  goes  so  far  beyond  the  mere 
acquisition  of  facts  and  theories,  in  its  gen- 
eral friction  for  the  soul,  that  no  test  of  its 
adaptation  to  specialties  can  compare  with 
the  fact  that  it  ought  to  make  man  or  woman 
broader,  sweeter,  finer,  more  helpful,  and 
more  independent,  as  well  as  wiser  in  book- 
lore. 

There  is  one  field  which  from  time  im- 
memorial has  been  practically  ceded  to 
woman, — that  of  the  philanthropic  com- 
forter of  the  poor.     What  need  of  college 


education  for  this,  when  it  is  the  sympathy 
of  the  heart  that  counts  for  so  much  more 
than  the  cleverness  of  the  mind  ?  But  the 
true  collegiate  experience  will  develop  pre- 
cisely that  sympathy  which  is  of  so  much 
importance.  Sympathy  does  not  merely 
consist  in  being  sorry  for  things ;  it  consists, 
too,  in  knowing  how  to  remedy  them  by 
intelligence  as  well  as  sorrow.  The  trained 
philanthropist  is  as  necessary  to  have  as  the 
trained  teacher ;  it  is  as  important  to  know 
when  not  to  be  sorry  for  people  as  when  to 
give  rein  to  the  impulse  of  that  which  is 
called  "charity,"  but  which  may  be  the 
profoundest  of  mistakes.  It  will  at  once  be 
urged  that  the  trained  theorist  with  a  pet 
pedagogical  remedy,  as  Lowell  puts  it,  for 
"  everything  from  Adam's  fall  to  Huldah's 
bonnet,"  will  be  a  far  more  dangerous  fac- 
tor in  philanthropy  than  even  good-hearted 
ignorance ;  but  the  theory  we  have  ventured 
to  propound  as  to  the  value  of  collegiate 
training  for  either  man  or  woman  is  that  it 
broadens  the  whole  nature,  not  merely  the 
intellectual  nature,  and  will  tend  to  correct 
that  narrowness  of  theory  from  books  which 
is,  in  truth,  as  dangerous  as  the  unlimited 
breadth  of  the  absolutely  ignorant,  who  are 
unhampered  by  pet  theories,  but  equally 
undisciplined  to  exact  thought.  The  gen- 
eral experience  of  college  education,  the 
friction  of  one  soul  against  finer  and  poorer 
souls  by  turn,  the  contact  with  other  intel- 
ligences, the  triumphs,  the  failures,  the 
effort,  the  social  struggle,  the  temptations, 
which  are  thought  to  be  of  more  value  to 
a  man  than  the  mere  book  knowledge  he 
acquires,  ought  to  be  tenfold  more  valuable 
to  a  woman  in  making  her  more  magnetic 
as  well  as  more  philosophical.  For  woman 
needs,  even  more  than  man,  to  be  shaken 
out  of  herself.  Her  faults,  like  all  faults, 
are  the  exaggerations  of  her  virtues ;  bnt 
they  are  none  the  less  faults.  She  has  not 
yet  learned  to  be  magnanimous.  We  have 
had,  in  life  and  literature,  the  devoted 
woman,  the  self-sacrificing,  the  intelligent, 
the  charitable,  the  brilliant ;  but  the  mag- 
nanimous woman  is  yet  to  come.  Even  in 
her  very  philanthropies  she  still  deserves 
something  of  Goethe's  reproach,  —  that 
women  are  less  anxious  a  thing  should  be 
done  than  that  they  should  be  the  ones  to 
do  it.  It  is  to  shake  women  out  of  this 
deeply  personal  rut,  even  in  their  coveted 
self-sacrifice,  that  the  discipline  of  collegiate 
experience,  in  its  common  friction  with  all 
the  forces  of  life  instead  of  a  few,  may  be 
trusted  to  make  them  less  independent  as 
well  as  more. — Christian  Register. 
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OPENING  EXERCISES. 


BY  RHODA  LEE. 


TO  make  a  thoroughly  good  programme 
for  any  school,  graded  or  ungraded,  is 
no  easy  task.  There  is  one  part,  however, 
that  gives  very  often  little  or  no  anxiety, 
and  that  is  the  beginning.  We  all  know 
how  a  time-table  should  commence.  Does 
not  the  first  item  invariably  read,  "9  to 
9.20,  opening  exercises?"  Certainly  that 
IS  the  recognized  introduction  to  every  day's 
work,  and  it  is  this  brief  period  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  that  I  wish  to  discuss  to- 
-day. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  morning  exer- 
•cises.  They  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
index  to  the  day.  Bright,  happy,  helpful 
exercises  will  go  far  towards  insuring  a  sim- 
ilar style  of  work.  The  dull,  monotonous 
repetition,  morning  after  morning,  of  the 
«ame  verses,  songs  (or  dirges),  will  do  more 
towards  producing  a  lifeless,  heavy  fore- 
noon, than  anything  I  can  imagine.  How 
■can  we  get  more  variety,  enjoyment  and 
profit  into  our  opening  exercises,  is  a  ques- 
tion we  must  ask  ourselves  frequently. 

I  have  not  found  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme the  easiest  to  fill  satisfactorily.  In- 
deed, it  has  given  me  some  serious  thought. 
As  a  result  of  my  research  for  ideas  and 
material,  I  have  a  list  which  I  will  briefly 
describe : 

The  Kindergarten  morning  songs  are 
always  full  of  interest  for  the  little  ones. 
So  also  are  the  children's  hymns,  such  as 
'* Jesus  bids  me  shine,"  "Yield  not  to 
temptation,"  "The  Golden  Rule,"  and 
others. 

Next  in  order  on  my  list  come  Bible 
verses.  These  should  form  a  part  of  every 
morning's  exercise,  but  need  not  necessarily 
be  always  taken  up  in  the  same  way.  I 
have  seen  a  beehive  sketched  on  the  black- 
board, and  in  every  division  of  the  old- 
fashioned  apparatus  was  a  verse  beginning 
with  the  word  "Be."  These  he's  were  re- 
cited by  the  class  in  concert.  Another  set 
of  verses  are  the  * '  Blessed's. ' '  Still  another 
plan  is  to  repeat  a  number  of  verses  ar- 
ranged alphabetically.  Thus,  A.  "A  good 
name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great 
riches."  B.  "  Be  ye  kind  to  one  another." 
C  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart."  D.  "  Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you."  Not  long  ago  I  taught  the 
verses  regarding  the  sheep,  in  the  loth 
chapter  of  John,  and  in  connection  we  sang 
the  "  Ninety  and  Nine."     At  another  time 


we  took  up  the  verses  touching  on  sowing 
and  reaping,  and  sang  Phcebe  Cary's 
beautiful  hymn,  "  Scatter  Seeds  of  Kind- 
ness." 

Occasionally  I  tell  a  Bible  story.  Very 
frequently  I  tell  some  little  tale,  historical 
or  otherwise,  clothing  some  particular  moral 
truth  that  I  wish  to  impress.  If  possible,  I 
connect  with  the  story  a  stanza  or  two  of 
poetry,  as  "something  to  think  about." 
For.  instance,  after  telling  a  story  that  brings 
out  the  beauty  of  truthfulness,  the  class 
repeat — 

"  'Tis  a  little  thing  to  do. 
To  speak  the  word  that's  true, 
Yet  truth  is  always  best, 
And  he  who  speaks  is  blest. 


"  This  you  all  must  learn  at  length. 
Lies  are  weak  and  truth  is  strength ; 
In  fact  there  is  nothing  that  keeps  its  youth. 
As  far  as  I  know — but  a  tree  and  truth." 

Some  practical  illustration  of  true  polite- 
ness is  followed  by — 

"  Politeness  is  to  do  and  say 
The  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way.*' 

"  Hearts  like  doors  will  ope  with  ease, 
To  very,  very  little  keys. 
And  just  remember  they  arc  these, 
*  I  thank  you,  sir/  and  *  if  you  please.'  " 

A  good  collection  of  such  stories  is  given 
by  Julia  Dewey,  published  by  the  Educa- 
tional Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 

I  have  yet  to  mention  the  memorizing  of 
verses,  suitable  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
Susan  Coolidge  has  a  poem  of  which  the 
children  are  very  fond,  beginning — 

"  I  will  tell  you  how  the  leaves  come  down," 
The  great  tree  to  his  children  said. 

"  You  are  getting  sleepy,  yellow  and  brown  ; 
Yes,  very  sleepy,  little  red, 
It  is  quite  time  you  went  to  bed." 

The  remaining  verses  are  suggestive  and 
pretty,  and  greatly  appreciated  by  the  little 
ones.  Another  writer  of  child-songs  has 
given  us  these  verses,  which  have,  I  believe, 
been  set  to  music  : — 

"  Come,  little  leaves,"  said  the  wind  one  day, 
"  Come  over  the  meadow  with  me  and  play. 

Put  on  your  dresses  of  red  and  gold. 

Winter  is  coming,  the  days  grow  cold." 

'*  As  soon  as  the  leaves  heard  the  great  wind 
call, 
Down  they  came  fluttering,  one  and  all. 
O'er  the  brown  earth  they  danced  and  flew, 
Singing  the  soft  little  songs  they  knew." 

Frequently  you  might  allow  the  chil- 
dren to  repeat  verses  learned  at  home  and 
elsewhere. 
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The  morning  newspaper  may  be  also  an 
enjoyable  part  of  the  opening  exercises. 
The  interesting  events  of  the  previous  day 
having  been  written  on  the  board,  the 
editor  has  the  honor  of  reading  his  paper  to 
the  class. 

The  time  for  prayers  is  varied.  Some 
teachers  prefer  them  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ings others  later.  It  matters  but  little 
when  they  come,  so  long  as  they  are  never 
omitted.  And  here  let  me  offer  a  sugges- 
tion. There  are  some  little  prayers  that 
are  so  readily  grasped  by  the  children,  and 
appeal  so  forcibly  to  their  best  natures,  that 
I  think  we  might  make  use  of  them  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

This  completes  my  list  at  present,  but  I 
am  quite  certain  that  the  ingenuity  and 
originality  of  many  of  my  readers  will  add 
materially  to  it,  perhaps  double  it.  Let  us 
think  over  the  first  twenty  minutes  of  the 
day,  and  realize  some  of  the  ''golden  oppor- 
tunities** they  hold  for  us. —  Canada  Ed. 
yournal. 


THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


BY  HENRY  DRUMMOND,  SCOTLAND. 


I  WILL  give  a  note  or  two,  pretty  much 
by  the  way  of  refreshing  the  memory 
about  the  Bible  and  how  to  look  at  it. 
,  First :  The  Bible  came  out  of  religion^ 
not  religion  out  of  the  Bible,  The  Bible  is  a 
product  of  religion,  not  a  cause  of  it.  The 
war  literature  of  America,  which  culminated, 
I  suppose,  in  the  publication  of  President 
Grant's  life,  came  out  of  the  war ;  the  war 
did  not  come  out  of  the  literature.  And  so 
in  the  distant  past,  there  flowed  among  the 
nations  of  heathendom  a  small  warm 
stream,  like  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  cold  At- 
lantic— a  small  stream  of  religion ;  and  now 
and  then,  men,  carried  along  by  this  stream, 
uttered  themselves  in  words.  The  histori- 
cal books  came  out  of  facts ;  the  devotional 
books  came  out  of  experiences ;  the  letters 
came  out  of  circumstances ;  and  the  Gospels 
came  out  of  all  three.  That  is  where  the 
Bible  came  from.  It  came  out  of  religion; 
religion  did  not  come  out  of  the  Bible.  You 
see  the  difference.  The  religion  is  not, 
then,  in  the  writing  alone;  but  in  those 
facts,  experiences,  circumstances,  in  the 
history  and  development  of  a  people  led  and 
taught  by  God.  And  it  is  not  the  words 
that  are  inspired  so  much  as  the  men. 

Secondly  :   These  men  were  authors  ;  they 
were  not  pens.     Their  individuality  comes 


out  on  every  page  they  wrote.  They  were 
different  in  mental  and  literary  style  ;  in  in- 
sight ;  and  even  the  same  writer  differs  at 
different  times.  II  Thessalonians,  for  ex- 
ample, is  considerably  beneath  the  level  of 
Romans,  and  III  John  is  beneath  the  level 
of  I  John.  A  man  is  not  always  at  his  best 
These  writers  did  not  know  they  were  writ- 
ing a  Bible. 

Third :  The  Bible  is  not  a  book ;  it  is  a 
library.  It  consists  of  sixty  six  books.  It 
is  a  great  convenience,  but  in  some  respects 
a  great  misfortune,  that  these  books  have 
always  been  bound  up  together  and  given 
out  as  one  book  to  the  world,  when  they 
are  not ;  because  that  has  led  to  endless  mis- 
takes in  theology  and  in  practical  life. 

Fourth :  These  books,  which  make  up 
this  library,  written  at  intervals  ot  hundreds 
of  years,  were  collected  after  the  last  of  the 
writers  was  dead — long  after — by  human 
hands.  Where  were  the  books  ?  Take  the 
New  Testament.  There  were  four  lives  of 
Christ.  One  was  in  Rome  ;  one  was  in 
Southern  Italy ;  one  was  in  Palestine ;  one 
in  Asia  Minor.  There  were  twenty-one 
letters.  Five  were  in  Greece  and  Mace- 
donia ;  five  in  Asia ;  one  in  Rome.  The 
rest  were  in  the  pockets  of  private  individ- 
uals. Theophilus  had  Acts.  For  example^ 
the  letter  to  the  Galatians  was  written  to 
the  Church  in  Galatia.  Somebody  would 
make  a  copy  or  two,  and  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  members  of  the  different 
churches,  and  they  would  find  their  way  not 
only  to  the  churches  in  Galatia,  but  after  an 
interval  to  nearly  all  the  churches.  In 
those  days  the  Christians  scattered  up  and 
down  through  the  world,  exchanged  copies 
of  those  letters,  very  much  as  geologists  u|> 
and  down  the  world  exchange  specimens  of 
minerals  at  the  present  time,  or  entomolo- 
gists exchange  specimens  of  butterflies. 
And  after  a  long  time  a  number  of  the 
books  began  to  be  pretty  well  known.  In 
the  third  century  the  New  Testament  con- 
sisted of  the  following  books:  The  four 
Gospels,  Acts,  thirteen  letters  of  Paul,  I 
John,  I  Peter ;  and  in  addition,  the 
Epistles  of  Barnabas  and  Hermas.  This 
was  not  called  the  New  Testament,  but  the 
Christian  Library.  Then  these  last  books 
were  discarded.  They  ceased  to  be  re- 
garded as  upon  the  same  level  as  the  others. 
In  the  fourth  century  the  canon  was  closed 
— that  is  to  say,  a  list  was  made  up  of  the 
books  which  were  to  be  regarded  as  canoni- 
cal. And  then  long  after  that  they  were 
stitched  together  and  made  up  into  one 
book— hundreds  of  years  after  that.     Who 
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made  up  the  complete  list?  It  was  never 
formally  made  up.  The  bishops  of  the  dif- 
ferent churches  would  draw  up  a  list  each  of 
the  books  that  they  thought  ought  to  be  put 
into  this  Testament.  The  churches  also 
would  give  their  opinion.  Sometimes 
councils  would  meet  and  talk  it  over — dis- 
cuss it.  Scholars  like  Jerome  would  investi- 
gate the  authenticity  of  the  different  docu- 
mentSy  and  there  came  to  be  a  general  con- 
sensus of  the  churches  on  the  matter.  But 
no  formal  closing  of  the  canon  was  ever  at- 
tempted. 

And  lastly:  All  religions  have  their 
sacred  books,  just  as  the  Christians  have 
theirs.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  remind  our- 
selves of  that  ?  If  you  ask  a  man  why  he 
believes  such  and  such  a  thing,  he  will  tell 
you,  Because  it  is  in  the  Bible.  If  you 
ask  him,  "  How  do  you  know  the  Bible  is 
true?*'  he  w.ill  probably  reply,  "Because  it 
says  so."  Now,  let  that  man  remember 
that  the  sacred  books  of  all  the  other  re- 
ligions make  the  same  claim  ;  and  while  it 
is  quite  enough  among  ourselves  to  talk 
about  a  thing  being  true  because  it  is  in  the 
Bible,  we  come  in  contact  with  outsiders, 
and  have  to  meet  the  skepticism  of  the  day. 
We  must  go  far  deeper  than  that.  The  re- 
ligious books  of  the  other  religions  claim  to 
be  far  more  divine  in  their  origin  than  do 
ours.  For  example,  the  Mohammedans 
claim  for  the  Koran — z.  large  section  of 
them,  at  least — that  it  was  uncreated,  and 
that  it  lay  before  the  throne  of  God  from 
the  beginning  of  time.  They  claim  it  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  angel  Gabriel, 
who  brought  it  down  to  Mahomet,  and  dic- 
tated it  to  him,  and  allowed  him  at  long  in- 
tervals to  have  a  look  at  the  original  book 
itself — bound  with  silk  and  studded  with 
precious  stones.  That  is  a  claim  of  much 
higher  divinity  than  we  claim  for  our  book ; 
and  if  we  simply  have  to  rely  upon  the 
Bible's  testimony  to  its  own  verity,  it  is  for 
the  same  reason  the  Mohammedan  would 
have  you  believe  his  book,  and  the  Hindu 
would  have  you  put  your  trust  in  the 
Vedas.  That  is  why  thorough  Bible  study 
is  of  such  importance.  We  can  get  to  the 
bottom  of  truth  in  itself,  and  be  able  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us. 

Now  may  I  give  you,  before  I  stop,  just 
a  couple  of  examples  of  how  the  Bible  came 
out  of  religion,  and  not  religion  out  of  the 
Bible?  Take  one  of  the  letters.  Just  see 
how  it  came  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
time.  The  first  of  the  letters  that  was 
written  will  do  very  well  as  an  example.  It 
is  the  ist  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.     In 


the  year  52  Paul  went  to  Europe.  He 
spent  three  Sundays  in  Thessalonica,  created 
a  great  disturbance  by  his  preaching,  and  a 
riot  sprang  up,  and  his  life  was  in  danger. 
He  was  smuggled  out  of  the  city  at  night — 
not,  however,  before  having  founded  a 
small  church.  He  was  unable  to  go  back 
to  Thessalonica,  although  he  tried  it  two  or 
three  times ;  but  he  wrote  a  letter.  That 
is  the  first  letter  to  the  Thessalonians.  You 
see  how  it  sprang  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  time. 

Take  a  second  example.  Let  us  take  one 
of  the  lives  of  Christ.  Suppose  you  take 
the  life  recorded;  by  Mark.  Now,  from  in- 
ternal evidences  you  can  make  out  quite 
clearly  how  it  was  written,  by  whom  it  was 
written,  and  to  whom  it  was  written.  You 
understand  at  once  it  was  written  to  a 
Roman  public.  If  I  were  writing  a  letter 
to  a  red  Indian  I  would  make  it  very  differ- 
ent from  a  letter  I  would  write  to  a  Euro- 
pean. Now,  Mark  puts  in  a  number  of 
points  which  he  would  not  if  he  had  been 
writing  to  Greeks.  For  example,  Mark 
almost  never  quotes  prophecy.  The 
Romans  did  not  know  anything  about 
prophecy.  Then,  he  gives  little  explana- 
tions of  Jewish  customs.  When  I  was 
writing  home  I  had  to  give  some  little  ex- 
planations of  American  customs — for  ex* 
ample,  Commencement  Day.  When  Mark 
writes  to  Rome  about  things  happening 
farther  East,  he  gives  elaborate  explana-. 
tions.  Again,  Mark  is  fond  of  Latin  words 
— writing  to  the  Latins,  who  could  under- 
stand them.  He  talks  about  **  centurion,"^ 
"  praetorium,"  and  others.  Then,  he 
always  turns  Jewish  money  into  Roman 
money,  just  as  I  should  say  a  book,  if  I  were 
writing  to  Europe  about  it,  costs  two  shil- 
lings, instead  of  fifty  cents.  Mark,  for  ex- 
ample, says,  ''two  mites,  which  make  a 
codrantes."  He  refers  to  the  coins  which 
the  Romans  knew. 

In  these  ways  we  find  out  that  the  Bible 
came  out  of  the  circumstances  and  the 
places  and  the  times  in  which  it  was  written. 
Then  if  we  will  we  can  learn  where  Mark 
got  his  information,  to  a  large  extent.  It 
is  an  extremely  interesting  study.  I  should 
like  to  refer  you  to  Godet's  "  New  Testa- 
ment Studies,"  where  you  will  get  this 
worked  out.  Let  me  just  indicate  to  you 
how  these  sources  of  information  are  arrived 
at — the  principal  sources  of  information. 
There  are  a  number  of  graphic  touches  in 
the  book  which  indicate  an  eye-witness. 
Mark  himself  could  not  have  been  an  eye-wit- 
ness j  and  yet  there  are  a  number  of  graphic 
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touches  which  show  that  he  got  his  account 
from  an  eye-witness.  You  will  find  them 
for  example,  in  Mark  iv.  38;  x.  50;  vi.  31; 
vii.  34.  You  will  find  also  graphic  touches 
indicating  an  ear-witness — as  if  the  voice 
lingered  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  For  ex- 
ample, the  retention  of  Aramaic  m  v.  41  ; 
and  in  vii.  34 — "  Talitha  cumi ;  Damsel,  1 
say  unto  thee,  arise.*'  He  retained  the 
Aramaic  words  Christ  said,  as  I  would  say 
in  Scotland,  **My  wee  lassie,  rise  up." 
The  very  words  lingered  in  his  ear,  and  he 
put  them  in  the  original.  Then  there  are 
occasional  phrases  indicating  the  moral  im- 
pression produced — v.  15  ;  x.  24;  x.  32. 

Now,  Mark  himself  was  not  either  the  eye- 
witness or  ear-witness.  There  is  internal 
evidence  that  he  got  his  information  from 
Peter.  We  know  very  well  that  Mark  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Peter's.  When  Peter 
came  to  Mark's  house  in  Jerusalem,  after  he 
got  out  of  prison,  the  very  servant  knew 
his  voice,  so  that  he  must  have  been  well 
known  in  the  house.  Therefore  he  was  a 
friend  of  Mark's.  The  coloring  and  notes 
seem  to  be  derived  from  Peter.  There  is  a 
sense  of  wonder  and  admiration  which  you 
find  all  through  the  book,  very  like  Peter's 
way  of  looking  at  things — i.  27;  i.  33;  i. 
45  ;  ii.  12;  V.  42  ;  and  a  great  many  others. 
But,  still  more  interesting,  Mark  quotes  the 
words,  "Get  thee  behind  Me,  Satan," 
which  were  said  to  Peter's  shame,  but  he 
omits  the  preceding  words  said  to  his  honor 
— "  Thou  art  Peter.  On  this  rock,"  and  so 
on.  Peter  had  learned  to  be  humble  when 
he  was  telling  Mark  about  it.  Compare 
Mark  viii.  27-33,  w*^^  Matthew's  account 
— xvi.  13-33.  Mark  also  omits  the  fine 
achievement  of  Peter — walking  on  the  lake. 
When  Peter  was  talking  to  Mark  he  never 
«aid  anything  about  it.  Compare  vi.  50 
with  Matthew's  account — xiv.  28.  And 
Mark  alone  records  the  two  warnings  given 
to  Peter  by  the  two  cock-crowings,  making 
his  fall  the  more  inexcusable.  See  Mark 
xiv.  30;  also  the  68th  verse  and  the  7  2d. 
Peter  did  not  write  the  book  ;  we  know  that, 
because  Peter's  style  is  entirely  different. 
None  of  the  four  Gospels  have  the  names  of 
the  writers  attached  to  them.  We  have  had 
to  find  all  these  things  out ;  but  Mark's 
•Gospel  is  obviously  made  up  of  notes  from 
Peter's  evangelistic  addresses. 

So  we  see  from  these  simple  examples 
how  human  a  book  the  Bible  is,  and  bow 
the  Divinity  in  it  has  worked  through  hu- 
man means.  The  Bible,  in  fact,  has  come 
out  of  religion ;  not  religion  out  of  the 
Bible. 


PROPER  EDUCATION. 


BY  DAVID  SWING,  CHICAGO. 


THE  annual  day  has  come  upon  which  we 
contribute  for  the  support  of  our  mis- 
sion school.  The  work  which  this  congre- 
gation began  ten  3rears  ago  in  a  populous 
but  neglected  portion  of  the  city  has  stimu- 
lated all  other  denominations  to  similar 
good  works,  and  now  our  Clybourne  Street 
Mission  is  only  one  among  many  in  the  one 
locality.  These  new  movements  have  cut 
off  a  part  of  our  area,  but  the  congregation 
still  has  all  the  little  minds  and  hearts  it  can 
care  for.  The  kindergarten  contains  about 
240  children,  the  industrial  school  900,  the 
Sunday-school  about  1,200.  All  the  forms 
of  teaching  have  been  carried  on  as  usual. 
This  congregation  may  well  acknowledge 
the  assistance  rendered  all  winter  in  the  Sun- 
day school  by  students  of  the  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary. 

The  students  who  thus  aided  you  gained 
as  much  as  they  gave,  for  they  learned 
among  those  wild  children  how  open  the 
natural  heart  is  to  the  entrance  of  light, 
how  it  responds  to  friendship,  giving  like 
for  like,  and  learning  also  what  a  large 
part  education  must  play  in  the  construction 
of  society. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  to-day  upon 
the  value  of  education  for  wild  children,  for 
all  our  youth,  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low, 
fall  under  the  same  group  of  mental  and 
moral  laws.  The  philosophy  for  an  army  of 
mission  children  is  the  philosophy  for  all 
those  gay ly- dressed  beauties  which  adorn 
the  boulevards  and  avenues.  The  meaning 
of  a  mission  school  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
we  must  carry  to  all  the  poor  regions  the 
laws  of  mind  and  heart  which  apply  to  the 
most  highly-favored  homes.  Nature  has  not 
one  kind  of  snow  for  the  rich  and  another 
kind  for  the  poor,  has  not  several  kinds  of 
sunshine.  Thus  nature  made  only  one  set 
of  educational  laws.  •  A  mission  is  a  place 
at  which  a  few  persons  attempt  to  teach  the 
lessons  of  a  universal  humanity.  The  best 
way  to  study  a  mission  is  to  study  ourselves. 
The  highest  need  of  one  man  is  the  highest 
need  of  all  men. 

PROPER    EDUCATION. 

The  greatest  task  of  the  day  is  the  proper 
education  of  all  the  young  minds.  This 
question  of  instruction  touchesall  the  avenues 
and  streets  and  country  roads,  and  is  so 
large  that  it  dwarfs  the  problems  of  tariff 
and  free  trade.    When  a  nation  possesses 
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^0,000,000  of  souls  the  question.  What  to 
make  of  them?  becomes  very  large.  It 
would  be  bad  policy  to  let  them  run  to 
waste  like  a  neglected  field  or  a  deserted 
house.  The  only  policy  worth  thinking  of 
is  that  which  contemplates  the  happiness  of 
a  country  which  shall  contain  60,000,000 
of  noble  characters.  The  policy  may  in 
part  fail,  but  no  other  idea,  in  comparison 
with  thiS)  is  worthy  of  a  single  dollar  or  a 
single  thought. 

The  poet  who  composed  these  words: 
''God  satisfieth  the  longing  soul.  The 
hungry  soul  he  filleth  with  good,"  although 
he  lived  many  generations  ago,  must  be 
confessed  to  have  read  truly  the  human  sit- 
uation and  problem,  for  there  is  abundant 
arrangement  made  for  filling  with  good  all 
the  hungry  souls  in  the  wide  world. 

YOUTH   IN  THREE  CLASSES. 

Our  youth  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes — the  empty-headed,  the  hearts  badly 
filled,  and  the  hearts  well  filled.  The  efforts 
of  church,  state  and  home,  should  be  to 
coax,  allure,  or  drive  all  our  youth  into  this 
highest  class.  If  the  hungry  soul  can  be 
filled  with  good,  by  all  means  l^t  the  task 
be  done.  No  heart  ought  to  be  a  desert  if 
it  can  easily  be  made  into  a  garden.  If 
there  is  a  world,  a  universe  to  be  put  into 
each  mind,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  millions 
should  go  along  empty-headed  through 
their  three-score  years. 

It  is  an  impressive  scene  to  note  the  faces 
of  a  thousand  mission  children  when  they 
are  listening  to  some  delightful  speaker, 
man  or  woman,  who  knows  much  about  God 
and  man  and  life  !  No  hungry  flock  of 
sheep  ever  ran  through  a  gate  into  a  meadow 
with  more  delight  than  that  with  which 
these  intellects  reach  out  after  ideas.  All 
the  upturned  faces  ask  is  that  that  which  is 
given  them  be  real,  palatable  food.  By  na- 
ture all  children  are  hungry ;  but  they  are 
seldom  hungry  enough  to  induce  them  to 
mistake  chips  and  straw  for  good,  sweet 
bread. 

INTELLECTUAL  PROSPERITY. 

All  who  have  spoken  to  children  have 
found  that  like  little  lambs  they  know  the 
difference  between  the  dead  straw  of  last 
year  and  the  grass  of  this  month  of  May. 
It  is  now  admitted  that  the  world  is  richer 
than  ever  before  in  intellectual  prosperity. 
It  contains  all  the  stored -up  wealth  /)f  the 
whole  past,  and  to  this  it  has  added  the 
amazing  products  of  the  modem  centuries. 
The  grain  stored  in  the  warehouses,  the  gold 
and  silver  heaped  up  in  our  nation's  treas* 


ury,  are  only  emblems  of  the  intellectual 
treasures  now  within  the  reach  of  all.  In- 
vestigation, discovery,  history,  poetry, 
morals,  every  form  of  useful  and  beautiful 
truth,  is  here  waiting  to  be  taken  by  some 
out-reaching  hand.  The  printing  press  has 
attended  the  new  mental  activity,  and  has 
given  to  the  public  all  the  best  thoughts  of 
pulpit,  senate,  laboratory,  studio  and  gar- 
ret. Books  are  abundant  and  cheap.  In 
the  fifth  century  Jerome  made  himself  a 
bankrupt  by  buying  a  copy  of  Origen. 
King  Albert  gave  one  of  his  estates  for  a 
book  on  the  geography  of  the  world.  A 
religious  man  gave  200  sheep  for  a  small 
book  of  sermons. 

MINDS   NEED   NOT   BE   EMPTY. 

As  late  as  the  fourteenth  century  men 
gave  j2oo  for  a  volume  which  can  now  be 
secured  for  50  cents.  When  words  were 
made  one  by  one  with  a  pen  it  was  out  of 
the  question  for  the  public  to  have  minds 
full  of  the  world's  thought  and  history. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  inexcusable 
and  criminal  in  any  mind  that  it  should  go 
empty  all  through  these  modem  years.  But 
millions,  even  the  majority,  would  thus 
move  along  were  they  not  guided  somewhat 
in  their  youth.  The  abundance  and  cheap- 
ness of  knowledge  avail  nothing  to  a  young 
mind  which  loves  stupidity  or  ignorance 
and  vice.  There  are  persons  within  twenty 
miles  of  Niagara  or  the  ocean  who  never 
saw  either  of  these  objects.  You  would  put 
up  some  lunch  in  a  box  and  walk  twenty 
miles  rather  than  live  within  the  sound  of 
the  cataract  without  ever  seeing  that  tum- 
bling river.  The  great  sea,  so  historic,  so 
romantic  in  its  peace,  so  sublime  in  its 
storm,  would  make  the  twenty  miles  only  a  • 
rich  journey  for  June  or  October.  Each  mile 
would  be  beautified  by  the  pageantry  along 
the  road.  Spring  and  autumn  would  be  all 
the  chariot  your  soul  would  need  for  the 
trip.  But,  who  are  you  ?  You  who  would 
thus  walk  are  some  educated  person,  to 
whose  mind  history  and  genius  have  given 
the  cataract  and  ocean. 

education's  work. 

Education  brought  these  objects  to  you 
by  making  you  able  to  appreciate  them. 
They  do  not  exist  until  you  love  them.  It 
is  said  that  in  English  islands  of  twenty 
miles  diameter  there  are  men  who  have 
never  been  to  see  the  vast  water  that  sur- 
rounds their  homes.  This  is  because  there 
is  no  ocean  to  them,  none  to  a  mind  which 
does  not  long  to  see  it.  These  laborers 
would  rather  possess  a  pot  of  beer  and  a 
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pipe  of  tobacco  than  have  the  education  of 
a  Milton  or  the  eloquence  of  a  Burke.  The 
world  comes  only  to  the  intense  longings  of 
the  soul.  Pliny  would  not  buy  farms  which 
adjoined  each  other.  He  wanted  them  a 
league  apart,  that  he  might  have  the  joy  of 
riding  slowly  from  one  to  another.  Educa- 
tion had  lifted  the  veil  from  the  trees  and 
the  wagon-road  and  had  made  him  wish  to 
pass  in  a  slow  chariot  along  the  blessed 
miles.  He  did  not  want  a  fast  team,  for  he 
studied  as  he  went. 

However  abundant  and  cheap  and  good 
literature  may  be  in  our  period,  the  mind 
will  not  turn  to  it  until  some  older,  nobler 
mind  first  lead  it  or  push  it.  Here  and 
there  will  come  some  exception. 

LAW   OF  THE   SOUL. 

A  few  minds  are  from  the  cradle  self- 
moved  ;  but  the  law  of  the  soul  is  that  it 
waits  for  some  one  who  has  gone  over  the 
path  to  point  out  to  it  the  way.  As  fire 
comes  from  fire,  as  life  comes  from  life,  so 
our  personal  education  starts  in  some  one 
who  is  glowing  with  its  fiame.  All  culture 
is  a  contagion.  We  touch  some  one  who 
has  the  strange  passion,  and  lo !  we  have 
also  the  divine  madness.  An  agnostic  com- 
plains that  a  good  God  should  have  permit- 
ted a  disease  to  be  catching,  but  it  should 
seem  an  offset  to  such  cruelty  that  the  Crea- 
tor should  have  ordered  the  noble  longings 
of  education  to  pass  from  heart  to  heart  un- 
til all  Greece  had  contracted  literature  from 
Homer,  until  Dante  and  Shakespeare  had 
carried  the  seeds  of  this  madness  to  myriads 
of  their  race. 

The  great  task  of  our  times  is  therefore 
that  of  giving  each  young  person  a  first  im- 
pulse toward  the  world  of  truth,  beauty  and 
right.  These  will  be  nothing  to  them  un- 
til they  love  something.  The  kindergarten 
philosophy  is  fully  aware  of  this  fact,  and  it 
takes  the  mind  when  it  has  been  laughing, 
eating  and  rollicking  for  four  years,  and 
teaches  it  to  play  with  forms,  tasks  and  ideas 
which  are  in  harmony  with  the  utility  and 
beauty  io  be  met  with  in  after  life. 

THE  LOGIC  OF  A  CHILD. 

The  child  plays  with  its  own  logic, 
memory  and  taste.  It  begins  to  mark  the 
grace  of  a  circle,  the  symmetry  of  a  block- 
house, the  beauty  of  a  little  garden,  the 
pleasure  of  a  song,  the  charm  of  colors.  By 
the  time  it  is  eight  years  old  it  has  played  itself 
into  no  little  of  power ;  it  has  formed  at- 
tachments to  truth  and  thought ;  it  has  be- 
gun to  satisfy  a  longing  soul.  It  stands  an 
advancing  mind  in  the  borders  of  immensity. 


With  the  majority  of  these  children  not 
only  is  the  misfortune  of  an  empty  mind  es- 
caped, but  so  also  do  they  escape  the  calam- 
ity of  a  mind  filled  with  profanity,  vulgarity, 
and  vice.  The  kindergarten  or  the  homes 
which  are  full  of  its  form  of  education,  are 
saviors  of  the  little  ones  not  only  by  the 
blessing  they  bring  to  the  mind  but  also  by 
the  deep  injury  they  keep  out.  An  empty 
mind  is  a  sad  scene,  but  it  is  a  blessed  sight 
compared  with  the  spectacle  of  a  mind  full 
of  sin  and  all  the  forms  of  degradation. 

PRECOCIOUS-  CHILDREN. 

The  satirists,  and  the  pictorial  weeklies 
are  full  of  allusions  to  the  new  form  of  young 
manhood,  that  kind  of  youth  that  dresses  so 
exquisitely,  that  carries  a  small  cane,  that 
speaks  in  a  language  which  possesses  no  con- 
sonants, that  loves  the  avenues,  the  steam- 
ship, and  all  foreign  scenes.  Socrates  is 
pictured  as  looking  at  one  of  these  youths 
and  asking  what  it  may  be?  But  there  is  a 
redeeming  quality  in  these  young  men,  for 
they  often  possess  taste  in  manners,  morals, 
dress,  and  art ;  and  therefore  they  are  far 
more  welcome  to  our  Nation  than  the  brutal- 
ized youths  who  possess  no  manners,  no 
education,  no  morals,  who  pollute  their  soul 
and  body  with  drunkenness  and  all  vice. 
Far  better  a  youth  full  of  personal  vanity 
than  a  youth  full  of  degradation,  having  in 
his  ruined  mind  and  heart  no  sense  of  shame. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  all  these  edu- 
cational schools  and  forces  are  not  com- 
pelled to  fill  to  the  full  all  these  young 
hearts.  The  mind  being  infinite,  to  fill  it 
full  would  be  a  costly  task.  Philanthropy 
of  church  and  state  would  fail  under  such  an 
expenditure  of  time  and  gold.  What  so- 
ciety must  do  is  to  start  the  young  mind 
upon  the  noble  road,  and  soon  it  will  run 
onward  alone.  If  you  will  teach  a  child  to 
love  nature  for  a  few  years,  it  will  love  nature 
forever.  Lead  it  along  the  path  of  music 
for  one  season,  and  it  will  follow  that  path 
with  growing  delight  for  a  hundred  years. 

THE   HEART  OF  A  CHILD. 

Teach  a  child  about  the  stars  and  the  sea, 
and  in  all  the  summer  nights  of  life  it  will 
look  up  to  the  heavens  with  wonder,  and 
will  always  watch  from  every  hill  top  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  ocean.  We  do  not  have  to 
educate  our  children ;  we  need  only  set  the 
wheels  to  going,  and  then '  the  young  heart 
turns  them,  and  as  the  head  grows  older  the 
more  rapidly  the  wheels  will  run.  We  plant 
a  wheat  field,  but  we  do  not  have  to  make 
the  wheat.  The  crusaders  planted  some 
little  Lebanon  cedars  in  England,  but  they 
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^id  Dot  make  those  vast  trees  which  wave  at 
Warwick.  The  600  years  which  followed 
the  returning  knights  made  giant  trunks 
and  branches  out  of  the  little  shrubs. 

It  need  not  be  amazing  that  many  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  world  had  in  early  life 
only  a  little  schooling.  Some  of  them 
crossed  the  school-house  door  only  a  little 
part  of  a  few  winters.  These  facts,  so  fre- 
quent in  the  history  of  greatness,  prove  that 
education  is  only  a  starting  of  the  wheels. 
The  school-house  is  only  an  awakening  in 
the  morning,  and  is  not  the  whole  day. 
The  school-book  is  the  invitation  to  a  great 
banquet,  but  it  is  not  the  great  feast. 

SENSIBILITY   OF    THE  MIND. 

In  the  cases  of  great  men  with  little 
schooling,  these  minds  happened  to  possess 
a  sensibility  which  made  an  hour  equal  to  a 
common  year.  In  material  things  there  are 
what  are  called  highly  inflammable  sub- 
stances. It  takes  a  great  shovelful  of  hot 
coals  to  start  a  fire  of  green  wood,  but  a 
spark  will  make  instantaneous  havoc  of  a 
magazine  of  powder.  Jean  Paul  Richter, 
watching  a  thunderstorm  and  noting  how 
when  one  dark  cloud  drew  near  another, 
each  began  to  be  streaked  with  fire  and  to 
roar  with  thunder,  called  them  the  "pow- 
der-houses" of  the  sky.  Thus  have  there 
always  been  a  few  minds  which  a  spark 
could  set  on  fire.  Many  of  us  were  green 
wood  and  had  to  be  set  on  fire  only  with 
many  a  shovelful  of  hot  coals;  but  both 
kinds  of  souls  are  valuable  and  attractive 
when  the  flame  once  gets  fully  under  way. 
The  man  whom  only  a  thousand  books 
•could  awaken,  and  the  man  who  was  made 
by  one  book,  come  to  the  same  grand  des- 
tiny in  life's  long  sweep.  Beyond  the  thir- 
tieth year  these  men  walked  side  by  side. 

READ  HOMER. 

Many  allusions  are  made  to  some  great 
man  who  read  only  Homer.  This  kind  of 
man  had  begun  to  be  a  subject  of  dinner- 
table  gossip  as  far  back  as  in  1 700,  for  then 
the  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire  published 
these  lines : 

Read  Homer  once  and  you  can  read  no  more, 
For  all  books  else  appear  so  mean,  so  poor; 
Verse  will  seem  prose ;  but  still  persist  to  read. 
And  Homer  will  be  all  the  book  you  need. 

Not  a  very  true  stanza,  but  valuable  be- 
^cause  it  contains  the  truth  that  a  book  or  a 
teacher  may  so  start  the  soul  out  upon  wings 
that  it  will  never  again  creep  into  the  dust. 
Homer  can  start  a  meditation  and  an  en- 
thusiasm that  will  never  end.     Homer  can 


insert  the  ^rd  liberty  into  his  lines,  and 
then  the  United  States  can  spring  up  and 
pour  more  meaning  into  the  old  term.  He 
can  speak  of  religion,  and  then  can  come  our 
period  and  pour  into  the  term  a  world  of 
love  and  hope  of  which  Homer  never 
dreamed.  Thus  one  great  book  recalls  the 
whole  realm  of  thought. 

Modern  adult  life  is,  therefore,  bound  to 
look  down  in  mercy  upon  all  child-life,  and 
give  to  it  that  taste  and  impulse  which  may 
send  it  along  the  right  path.  Not  all  chil- 
dren will  follow  the  mental  and  moral  path, 
but  without  this  helping  touch  of  education 
none  will  find  it  or  follow  it.  We  might  as 
well  expect  each  child  to  make  its  own 
language  as  to  start  its  own  education. 

EDUCATION  NOT  A   PRODUCT. 

Education,  just  like  language,  is  not  the 
product  or  the  property  of  man ;  it  is  the 
property  of  a  race.  It  must  be  handed  to 
each  child,  rich  or  poor,  that  is  born  into 
this  world.  As  the  human  young  cannot 
make  their  own  living,  but  must  be  fed  and 
sheltered,  so  they  cannot  start  their  own 
education. 

One  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  can 
befall  a  child  is  to  have  around  its  cradle 
empty-headed  parents.  Of  course,  to  have 
criminal  parents  is  a  worse  fate ;  but  all 
children  must  live  at  a  disadvantage  when 
they  possess  parents  who  do  not  know  any- 
thing, and  who  are  wholly  satisfied  with  the 
situation.  To  many  children  who  need 
mental  and  spiritual  bread  these  empty- 
headed  parents  give  only  a  stone.  The 
children  are  well  scolded  and  well  whipped, 
but  they  are  never  inspired.  By  the  time  a 
child  is  five  years  old  the  world  ought  to  be 
known  to  it  only  as  the  noble  land  of  God, 
a  vast  park  made  by  the  Almighty,  to  whose 
praise  each  bird  sings  its  song  and  each 
flower  flaunts  its  colored  flag.  One  by  one 
should  come  to  this  little  mind  the  princi- 
ples of  love,  justice,  and  beauty.  The  great 
college  course  comes  too  late  unless  it  comes 
to  a  young  heart  which  already  feels  the 
presence  of  an  amazing  scene. 

COLLEGE   LIFE. 

Young  men  and  young  women  should  go 
to  college  not  because  their  minds  are 
empty,  but  because  their  hearts  are  full — 
full  of  appreciation  and  longings.  The 
home,  the  State,  and  the  church  should  give 
to  every  child  an  opportunity  at  least  to 
drink  a  few  draughts  from  the  old  Pierian 
spring.  Some  might  not  like  the  taste,  but 
to  nearly  all  human  lips  a  few  cups  from  that 
spring  have  brought  a  thirst  which  no  years 
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could  remove.  It  is  the  magic  fountain  of 
our  world.  At  the  brink  of  that  fountain 
you  were  all  transformed.  All  other  elixirs 
are  the  inventions  of  fancy.  This  one  is  a 
grand  reality.  We  have  now  Germany, 
France,  England  and  America,  because  the 
ancestors  of  thoise  millions  drank  of  this 
spring  of  emotion  and  knowledge. 

A  recent  traveler  in  Africa  gives  an  ac- 
count of  one  negro  chief  who  possessed  some 
taste,  some  learning  in  common  things  and 
quite  a  strong  reasoning  power,  but  this 
traveler  adds  that  this  chief,  Khama,  is  prob- 
ably the  only  negro  in  Africa  whose  biogra- 
phy would  be  worth  the  writing.  It  is  a 
sad  thought,  that  in  Africa  millions  live  and 
die  without  possessing  greatness  enough  to 
make  up  a  single  page  of  historic  literature. 

children's  opinion. 

In  our  land  there  can  be  found  thousands 
of  children  twelve  years  old  whose  opinions 
and  beliefs  and  feelings,  if  all  written  down, 
would  form  a  religion  for  a  great  age  or  the 
politics  for  a  great  people.  And  yet  in  our 
land  there  are  still  too  many  young  souls 
that  are  left  to  live  in  a  degradation  akin  to 
barbarism  itself.  There  is  no  school,  or 
church,  or  friend,  to  lead  them  through  the 
first  steps  of  wise  training  to  a  human  form 
of  existence. 

It  follows  therefore  that  all  young  chil- 
dren are  entitled  to  an  early  assistance  along 
the  path  of  religion.  But  the  only  religion 
which  the  world  dares  teach  them  is  those 
truths  which  can  satisfy  the  longing  soul. 
It  must  iill  the  hungry  soul  with  good.  The 
modern'men  and  women  must  ask  their  own 
hearts  what  religious  thoughts  have  most 
blessed  them  in  all  the  past  years  of  sadness 
and  happiness.  Not  long  since  it  was  asked 
of  many  great  men  what  books  had  most 
helped  them  along  the  upward  path.  Some 
replied  with  the  name  of  Homer,  some  with 
the  name  of  Bacon ;  some  Newton,  some 
Dante,  some  Bunyan.  It  should  be  asked 
of  our  age  what  Christian  or  religious  doc- 
trines have  brought  it  the  most  of  righteous- 
ness and  the  most  of  peace.  Thus  ques- 
tioning itself,  it  can  soon  discover  what 
lessons  to  read  to  the  new  generation.  If 
the  public  follows  this  law  of  selection  the 
youth  will  not  be  amazed  and  shocked  in 
after  life  at  the  ideas  allotted  to  them  when 
they  were  young.  As  manhood  and  woman- 
hood never  complain  that  their  parents 
taught  their  childhood  to  love  music  and 
llowers,  so  there  is  a  religion  the  early  faith 
in  which  no  after  years  can  ever  regret. 

But  it  is  not  the  religion  which  lay  re- 


pulsively around  the  feet  of  Voltaire  and 
Thomas  Paine,  contradicting  all  the  dicta 
of  reason  and  all  the  emotions  of  the  spirit. 
There  is  a  religion  of  principles,  a  religion 
of  righteousness,  love,  beauty,  hope,  and  of 
all  mental  grandeur,  whose  divine  colors 
grow  more  brilliant  as  reason  and  sentiment 
increase.  True  in  youth,  in  old  age  they 
have  become  sublime. 

Not  only  must  this  congregation  continue 
to  teach  its  mission  children,  but  it  must 
teach  itself  in  its  mature  life  that  God  has 
made  the  universe  so  vast  and  rich  that  it 
can  satisfy  that  longing  soul.  There  is  no 
reason  why  any  mind  should  pass  along  empty 
from  birth  to  death.  Ample  anangements 
have  been  made  for  a  full  feast  for  each  hun* 
gry  soul.  When  one  attempts  to  enumerate 
the  viands  at  this  great  supper  of  humanity, 
to  count  the  principles,  the  truths,  the  high 
pursuits,  the  beauties,  the  arts,  the  scenes, 
the  colors,  the  sounds,  the  religion,  the 
friendships,  and  the  inexpressible  emotions,, 
the  heart  ceases  to  complain  of  an  empty 
career,  and  wonders  if  the  Creator  wha 
spread  such  a  banquet,  will  not  in  mercy 
wave  over  it  the  banner  of  an  endless  Ufe» 
— Chicago  Inter-  Ocean. 


''COMMIT  TO  MEMORY." 


BREAD     OF    INTELLECTUAL     AND     SPIRITVAL. 
LIFE — GEMS  AND   GOLD   OF   LITERATURE. 


BY  J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


THE  favorite  books  of  Tennyson  were  the 
Bible  and  Shakspeare.  He  once  advised 
a  boy  to  read  daily  at  least  one  verse  of 
the  former  and  some  lines  from  the  latter. 
'*The  Bible,"  he  said,  "  will  teach  you  how 
to  speak  to  God ;  Shakspeare  will  teach  yoa 
how  to  speak  to  your  fellows."  It  is  well 
also  to  commit  to  memory  many  of  these 
and  other  precious  things,  and  thus  make 
them  our  own  in  a  way  that  the  mere  read- 
ing of  them  can  never  do. 

"  To  what  extent  should  the  child  mem- 
orize? "  Of  all  people  perhaps  teachers  are 
most  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  oppor- 
tunities their  work  affords  for  good  to  them- 
selves and  others.  The  best  thought,  most 
suggestive  and  most  helpful,  of  the  choice 
spirits  of  the  ages,  in  its  finest  expression, 
is  theirs — if  they  will  have  it.  But  is  any- 
thing more  true  of  thousands  of  teachers 
than  that,  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  they  starve 
their  own  souls  and  those  of  their  pupils  > 
Shall  the  memory  be  merely  a  sort  of  refuse 
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chamber  of  odds  and  ends  of  personal  ex- 
perience, a  junk-shop  collection  of^  things 
of  little  valuei  or  shall  it  be  a  treasure 
chamber  filled  with  things  of  inestimable 
value,  and  radiant  with  light  and  beauty  ? 

Let  the  habit  of  committing  to  memory 
be  formed  early.  Let  it  be  continued 
through  school  days,  and  all  the  after  years 
of  life.  We  shall  thus  become  educated  in 
a  high  and  true  sense— /f^/,  for  that  is  what 
the  word  means,  upon  intellectual  manna 
which  might  well  be  the  food  of  angels. 
We  shall  be  educated,  because  widely  famil- 
iar with  the  very  best  prose  and  verse  in  the 
literature  of  the  world,  and  quickly  and 
gladly  responsive  to  the  thought  of  the 
author.  Not  a  few  of  these  gems — **  their 
price  above  rubies" — are  short  as  to  num- 
ber of  lines  and  occupy  but  little  space  in 
print,  as  "Abou  Ben  Adhem,"  "  Ozyman- 
dias,"  "Crossing  the  Bar,"  and  a  hundred 
others. 

How  many  teachers  can  repeat  accurately 
a  half-dozen  of  the  psalms,  or  a  dozen  choice 
poems  of  moderate  length  which  the  world 
has  taken  to  its  heart,  or  a  like  number  of 
fine  things  in  prose  ?  How  many  have  their 
pupils  to  commit  these  things  to  memory  ? 
They  are  the  finest  of  the  wheat,  and  they 
remain  when  the  chaff  and  saw-dust  of  non- 
essentials in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, and  other  branches  are  utterly  blown 
away.  Securely  garnered  in  the  memory, 
these  things  lift  the  life  by  lifting  the 
thought,  the  love.  They  elevate  the  entire 
being  into  a  finer 'and  purer  atmosphere, 
make  distasteful  things  that  are  low  and 
mean,  present  new  ideals  and  new  aspira- 
tions. Through  them  more  and  more  we 
walk  by  faith  in  the  unseen.  And  of  all 
education — all  feeding  of  mind  and  heart 
from  childhood  to  old  age — this  is  the  rarest 
and  the  best. 

Of^en  a  single  poem  made  one's  own  in 
youth  influences  thought  and  character  and 
affords  gratification  for  a  life-time.  A  few 
days,  since  a  gentleman  remarked  in  our 
hearing :  "I  thank  the  teacher  who  made 
me  commit  Bryant's  * Thanatopsis*  to  mem- 
ory. I  didn't  want  to  do  it,  but  he  com- 
pelled it.  I  have  thanked  him  ever  since, 
and  much  more  as  a  man  than  when  a  boy." 
It  is  quite  possible  for  pupils  to  do  fairly 
good  work  in  the  ordinary  branches  of 
school  training,  and  yet  to  have  one  or  two 
things  like  this  stand  out  above  everything 
else,  to  be  remembered  for  a  life- time  with 
gladness  and  gratitude.  Is  there  not  a  sug- 
gestion here  for  the  thoughtful  teacher  ? 

We  like  the  practical  thought  of  Tenny- 


son, which  makes  one  part  of  this  work  all 
the  while  moral  and  religious.  Let  the  se- 
lections for  the  week  be,  if  possible,  two  in 
number,  the  first  from  the  Bible  or  sacred 
song,  and  the  second  from  the  world  of  lit* 
erature,  prose  or  verse,  in  other  directions 
— say,  the  ninetieth  psalm  and  "Lincoln's 
speech  at  Gettysburg;"  or  "Lead  Kindlv 
Light"  and  Longfellow's  •*  Psalm  of  Life;"^ 
or  the  twenty-third  psalm  and  Lowell's 
"Once  to  Every  Man  or  Nation;"  or 
the  nineteenth  psalm  and  "Home,  Sweet 
Home;"  or  "My  Country  ,Tis  of  Thee" 
and  "The  Chambered  Nautilus;"  or  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  Corinthians,  and  "The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer; "  or  any  others  of 
hundreds  of  good  things  moral,  religious, 
patriotic,  descriptive,  or  sentimental  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  that  we  should  all  be 
very  glad  to  have  securely  lodged  in  the 
memory.  And  let  the  teacher  always  com- 
mit to  memory  what  is  here  required  of  the 
pupil.  Should  two  each  week  be  one  too 
many,  let  the  selections  alternate,  sacred 
and  secular,  one  each  week. 

Memorize  accurately.  Get  it  as  the  au- 
thor left  it,  the  exact  words  he  used,  and 
each  word  in  its  place.  See  the  capital  let- 
lers,  the  spelling  and  meaning  of  unusual 
words,  and  the  punctuation  marks,  so  that 
you  could  write  it  as  "copy"  for  the  prin- 
ter. This  requires  care,  close  observation, 
thought,  and  encourages  the  habit  of  close 
attention.  In  committing  to  memory  also- 
try  to  see  the  page  in  your  mind  as  it  lay 
before  you. 

An  aid  of  some  value  is  to  use  the  pencil 
and  the  ordinary  "  four  and  tally"  count. 
For  each  stroke,  with  the  pencil  held  upon 
it,  repeat  the  sentence,  or  line,  or  verse, 
or  selection.  This  enables  the  pupil  tokeep^ 
ready  count  of  the  number  of  times  he  or 
she  has  repeated  it.  For  a  time  the  school 
might  do  this  work  aloud  and  in  unison,  so 
that  all  would  fall  in  with  the  method.  This 
n^eans  close  strain  upon  tbe  attention,  but 
it  means  definite  result  as  well. 

Each  pupil  should  have  a  blank  book  in 
which  these  things  may  be  written  from 
dictation  or  copied  from  the  blackboard. 
Such  book  will  be  highly  prized  in  after 
years. 

Too  much  space  has  already  been  taken 
up  by  this  article,  But  there  may  be  some 
who  are  sufficiently  interested  to  commit  to 
memory  the  following  brief  lines  at  intervals 
during  the  week  of  Institute,  for  the  pleasure 
of  "  knowing  them  in  the  dark."  For  their 
gratification  we  take  the  risk  of  making  it 
still  longer.     If  you  don't  know   "Abou 
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Ben  Adhem"  by  Leigh  Hunt,  you  ought  to 
be  familar  with  it.  And  that  you  may  have 
it  if  you  want  it,  here  it  is : 

Abou  Ben  Adhem — ^may  his  tribe  increase !  — 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his  loom, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
"What  writest  thou?**     The  vision  raised  its 

head. 
And  with  a  voice  made  all  of  sweet  accord. 
Answered,  "  The  names  of  those  who  love  the 

Lord.** 

"And.is  mine  one  ?  *'said  Abou.    "  Nay,  not  so,** 
Replied  the  angel.    Abou  spoke  more  low. 
But  cheerly  still,  and  said,  "  I  pray  thee,  then. 
Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men.*' 

The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.    The  next  night 
It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light. 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had 

blessed 
And  lo  !  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest. 

And  this  gem  from  Jean  Ingelow : 

Take  joy  home, 
And  make  a  place  in  thy  great  heart  for  her. 
And  give  her  time  to  grow,  and  cherish  her ; 
Then  will  she  come  and  oft  will  sing  to  thee, 
When  thou  art  working  in  the  furrows ;  ay. 
Or  weeding  in  the  sacred  hour  of  dawn. 

It  is  a  comely  fashion  to  be  glad  : 

Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  to  God. 

There  is  a  rest  remaining.     Hast  thou  sinned  ? 
There  is  a  sacrifice.    Lift  up  thy  head : 
The  lovely  world  and  the  over-world  alike 
Ring  with  a  song  eterne,  a  happy  rede  : 
"  Thy  Father  loves  thee.** 

And  "Crossing  the  Bar/*  written  by 
Alfred  Tennyson  when  he  was  eighty  years 
of  age,  which  was  sung  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey at  his  funeral,  and  a  part  of  which  was 
embroidered  upon  his  pall : 

Sunset  and  evening  star 

And  one  clear  call  for  me  ! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 
But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep. 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless 
deep 

Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark  ! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

When  I  embark. 
For  tho*  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  ^crossed  the  bar. 

Lancaster  Inquirer  ImHiute\Supplemeni, 


HOME-MADE  CHARTS, 


BY    RHODA    LEE. 


A  ORE  AT  deal  of  board-work  is  neces- 
sary in  all  primary  classes.  Sorry 
teaching  we  should  do  without  our  chalk 
and  black-boards.  At  the  same  time  I  feel 
confident  that  we  have  been  using  these  too 
much  of  late.  *'  What  can  we  substitute  ?" 
you  ask;  "what  can  lessen  this  work?*' 
These  questions  are  being  answered  to-day 
in  a  great  many  classes  by  the  introduction 
of  home-made  charts.  Think  of  the  lists  of 
difficult,  unphonetic  words  you  write  on 
your  board  session  after  session.  Call  be- 
fore your  mind  the  reading,  gymnastics, 
busy-work,  language  and  music  exercises 
you  have  given  in  the  last  term,  and  what 
an  endless  procession  of  dancing  hiero- 
glyphics must  pass  before  your  sight.  Good 
and  useful  exercises  we  repeat  frequently, 
and  as  our  black-board  space  is  limited,  we 
are  forced  to  write  them  again  and  again. 
The  chart  does  away  with  all  this.  The 
work  once  written  is  in  permanent  form, 
ready  for  reference  or  use  at  any  time  or  on 
all  occasions. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  I  made  my  chart. 
First,  the  frame.  This  consists  of  a  pole 
about  five  feet  in  height,  on  a  stand,  with  a 
slightly  ornamental  cross  bar  at  the  top. 
This,  one  of  my  small  brothers  put  together, 
and  after  a  coat  or  two  of  varnish  it  really 
looked  quite  respectable.  Then,  at  a  hard- 
ware store  I  invested  in  a  dozen  sheets  of 
heavy  manilla  paper,  two  and  a-half  feet 
long  by  two  broad.  Adding  to  this  a  blue 
and  red  oil-crayon,  we  were  ready  for  work. 
The  oil-crayon  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  does 
not  rub  in  the  least,  but  other  crayons 
or  pencils  will  answer  as  well  if  properly 
handled.  After  arranging  each  sheet  with 
suitable  exercises,  as  I  found  time,  the 
whole  was  fastened  to  the  cross-bar,  and 
the  chart  was  in  a  primitive  fashion  com- 
plete. 

The  reading  chart  which  I  have  used  for 
some  time  suggested  the  usefulness  of  one 
for  language.  This  I  have  made,  and  will 
indicate  briefly  the  work  of  each  page. 
Some  of  the  work,  strictly  speaking,  should 
be  termed  reading.  In  the  ordinary  use  of 
these  terms,  language  and  reading,  they  are 
very  different  \  but  when  we  come  to  assign 
slate-work,  we  find  it  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  of  discrimination.  However,  the  fol- 
lowing exercises  are  all  intended  to  furnish 
interesting  and  developing  busy-work  for 
the  children  at  their  desks : — 
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CONTENTS  OF  LANGUAGE  CHART. 

I  and  2.  Colored  pictures  from  Graphic^ 
Illustrated  News ^  etc.,  from  which  to  write 
stories. 

3.  Write  words  containing  '*sh,"  "th," 
"ch,"  "00,"  "wh,"  etc. 

4.  Make  words  ending  in  "at,"  **  ot,' 
''ng/'  "ate,"  etc. 

5.  Make  words  out  of  the  following : — 
Mediterranean,  Misrepresentation,  Inter- 
colonial. 

6.  Write  words  containing  two,  three  and 
four  letters,  etc. 

(Books  may  be  used  for  this.) 

7.  Make  a  statement  about  each  of  the 
following :  Birds,  horses,  dogs,  fish,  lions, 
chinkens,  hens,  girls,  bees,  wasps,  boys, 
ducks. 

8.  Write  opposites  of — Strong,  smooth, 
heavy,  sour,  high,  long,  early,  brittle,  nar- 
row, deep. 

Fill  out  the  blanks  in  the  following : 

1.  As  sour  as . 

2.  As  strong  as . 

3.  As  smooth  as . 

4.  As  brittle  as . 

5.  As as  a  stone. 

6.  As as  glass. 

7.  As as  silk. 

8.  As as  vinegar. 

9.  Write  sentences  beginning  with  the 
following  words :  Was,  were,  am,  is,  what, 
where,  why,  hath,  etc. 

Fill  in  the  following  : 

The  boys at  school. 

John  has to  the  rink. 

I the  lightning. 


Tom 


the  first  snowfiake. 


10.  Answer  the  following  questions  in 
complete  sentences : 

1.  What  is  your  name  ? 

2.  Where  do  you  live? 

3.  How  old  are  you  ? 

4.  What  school  do  you  attend? 

5.  Who  is  your  teacher  ? 

6.  What  have  you  learned  this  week  ? 

11.  Use  in  sentences — pail,  pale,  meat, 
meet,  their,  there,  rode,  road,  hear,  here, 
weak,  week,  fare,  fair,  great,  grate,  sail, 
sale,  stare,  stair,  dear,  deer,  tale,  uil. 

12.  {a)  Write  a  conversation  between — 
ist.  The  stove  and  the  kettle. 

2d.  A  bee  and  a  fiower. 

3d.  The  wind  and  the  leaves. 

(^)  A  story  about  Christmas. 

(r)  The  story  of  a  picnic. 
It  is  well  to  leave  a  few  blank  pages  at 
the  back,  in  which  to  place  additional  exer- 
cises that  will  suggest   themselves  in   the 
course  of  the  term.     In  higher  classes  ab- 


breviations, letters  of  various  kinds,  adver- 
tisements, applications  and  business  forms 
might  form  part  of  the  chart.  Sentences 
illustrating  punctuation  might  also  be  used. 
This  list  is  given  merely  as  a  sample  of 
what  may  be  done  in  this  direction.  In 
making  a  chart  we  should  consider  the  need 
of  the  class.  At  the  same  time,  make  it  as 
comprehensive  as  possible.  Charts  are  a 
boon  to  the  primary  teacher.  Once  use 
them,  and  you  will  never  willingly  be  with- 
out them. — Toronto  Ed.  yournaL 


GEORGE  HOWLAND. 


THE  announcement  of  Mr.  Howland's 
sudden  death  on  October  22,  brings 
with  startling  force  to  a  large  circle  of 
friends  and  co-workers,  Who  next  ?  Mr. 
Howland  viewed  the  civic  parade  in  Chi- 
cago on  Thursday,  having  an  uncomfortable 
experience,  as  others  did,  in  the  immense 
crowd  at  the  corner  of  Clark  and  Adams. 
However,  on  Friday  and  Saturday  he 
seemed  as  well  as  usual,  a  warm  friend  bid- 
ding him  good-night  in  his  room  about  9  p. 
m.  Saturday,  without  any  indication  of  ill- 
ness. When  he  was  called  to  breakfast 
Sunday  morning  no  response  came  from  his 
room,  and  his  friends  found  him  sitting  on  a 
lounge  with  his  head  leaning  over  a  rest  and 
apparently  asleep.  But  he  was  dead  and  his 
body  was  cold.  The  covers  of  his  bed  were 
turned  down,  a  night-robe  lay  on  top,  and 
he  was  partially  undressed.  The  circum- 
stances all  indicated  that  he  died  without  a 
struggle,  and  probably  without  a  warning, 
while  preparing  to  retire  shortly  after  his 
friend  left  him  the  evening  before.  The 
doctors  pronounced  the  cause  of  his  death 
to  be  that  insidious  one,  heart  failure,  possi- 
bly induced  by  rheumatism,  from  which  Mr. 
Howland  had  suffered  at  intervals  for  several 
years.  His  funeral  took  place  from  the 
Union  Park  Congregational  Church,  Chi- 
cago. The  city  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Principals  and  Superintendents  attended  in 
a  body,  and  the  public  schools  were  closed. 
A  large  number  of  prominent  citizens  paid 
their  respects  to  their  departed  friend  and 
teacher. 

Mr.  Howland  was  born  dZ  years  ago  i«i 
Conway,  Mass.,  where  he  always  spent  a 
portion  of  every  summer  vacation,  as  he  did 
much  of  the  time  since  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion a  year  ago  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  schools.  His  father  was  a  carpen- 
ter and  builder,  and  also  owned  a  farm,  on 
which  his  bo}-s  worked.     George  graduated 
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from  Amherst  College  in  1850.  For  two 
years  he  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and 
for  five  years  filled  the  position  of  instructor 
in  Amherst.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1858 
and  entered  the  Central  High  School  as  a 
teacher,  becoming  principal  of  it  two  years 
later  and  holding  the  position  for  twenty 
years.  In  1880  he  was  elected  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools/ which  ofhce  he  held 
until  he  resigned  in  1891.  He  served  two 
terms  as  trustee  of  Amherst  College,  and  one 
term  as  member  and  President  of  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Education.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Literary  Club  from 
its  beginning,  as  well  as  of  the  Chicago  and 
the  University  clubs. 

His  habits,  tastes  and  achievements  were 
those  of  the  student  rather  than  those  of  the 
educator  or  the  active  worker  for  others.  A 
translation  in  verse  of  Homer  and  Virgil 
and  a  volume  of  addresses  on  educational 
matters  attest  his  literary  skill.  A  work  on 
the  essentials  of  English  Grammar  by  his 
hand  is  now  going  through  the  press. 

It  is  vain  to  express  regret  over  the  end- 
ing of  a  life  which  so  nearly  filled  the 
allotted  period  of  threescore  years  and  ten. 
As  indicated  by  the  circumstances  his  death 
was  quick,  painless,  and  without  warning,  a 
death  which  all  of  us  would  choose  could 
we  decide  the  manner  in  which  we  shall 
cross  the  bar.  He  felt  that  his  life  work 
was  really  ended,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  if  his  own  real  self  could  have  been 
heard  at  the  last  moment,  his  words  would 
have  been,  "It  is  well.** — Intelligence, 

TRIBUTE  OF  PROF.  DAVID  SWING. 

Eighteen  years  of  youth  and  fifty  years  of 
teacher  make  up  the  outline  of  George 
Howland's  life.  Along  with  many  of  the 
useful  men  of  this  country,  he  came  to  his 
profession  by  way  of  a  farm  and  a  moderate 
poverty.  The  old  farm  and  poverty  were 
for  the  past  seventy-five  years  an  American 
means  of  making  good  men.  They  drew 
out  the  mind's  common  sense  and  taught  it 
habits  of  industry.  When  man  is  weary  at 
nightfall  he  has  the  most  possible  of  common 
sense.  And  in  farm  life  the  industry  is  not 
to  be  lightly  esteemed.  It  is  the  soul  of 
agriculture.  When  the  frost  goes  out  of  the 
ground  the  farmer  must  be  on  hand  with  his 
plow ;  when  the  wheat  is  yellow  he  must  be 
in  the  field  3  when  the  meadow  invites  him 
he  must  accept  the  invitation.  The  farm 
never  accepts  regrets.  Were  it  not  for  the 
moderate  poverty  which  used  to  hang  over 
the  farmhouse,  the  industry  might  have  been 
less  marked  in  the  owners  of  the  ground. 


In  all  the  more  remote  years  the  man  who 
owned  land  was  too  poor  to  hire  a  substi- 
tute. He  had  to  appear  in  person  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun.  This  early  life  on  the 
farm  will  explain  much  in  the  history  of 
this  friend,  who  went  to  church  in  this  city 
eighteen  years  without  missing  a  Sunday, 
and  who  after  teaching  fifty  years  was  al- 
most heart-broken  over  the  idea  of  leaving 
forever  the  school  house  door. 

The  early  farm  life  helped  his  poetic  na- 
ture to  reach  something  of  power;  foe  how- 
ever much  beauty  there  may  be  within  city 
walls — beauty  of  architecture,  of  painting, 
statuary,  and  music — when  one  thinks  of 
what  affects  most  a  young  heart,  one  must 
admit  that  a  spring  or  autumn  in  a  great 
outdoors  will  surpass  in  athletic  force  all  the 
splendor  a  town  can  boast.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  in  the  manufacture  of  poets 
all  the  display  of  a  city  is  less  powerful  than 
the  white  elders  which  blossom  along  the 
old  farm  fence.  Shelley  wrote  of  the  sky- 
lark, not  of  the  Pantheon. 

The  farm,  too,  is  the  home  of  that  kind  of 
solitude  which  is  almost  equal  to  a  classical 
education;  that  solitude  composed  of  the 
absence  of  noisy,  artless  men  and  things,  and 
the  presence  of  the  ten  thousand  beauties 
which  are  as  still  and  sweet  as  the  sky. 

Mr.  Howland  did  not  attempt  to  be  or 
become  a  poet.  He  was  poetical  by  nature, 
and  this  tendency  was  gratified  and  en- 
larged by  his  life- long  relations  to  Homer 
and  Virgil.  Those  old  authors  he  studied 
and  taught  and  translated  and  loved.  Had 
he  been  an  ambitious  and  talkative  man, 
those  authors  would  have  made  his  life  elo- 
quent in  many  a  public  hour,  but  the  sun 
of  George  Howland  rose  and  set  in  the 
schoolhouse.  The  Virgil  he  loved  was  busy 
in  the  schoolhouse  and  the  Homer  he  most 
admired  was  the  oue  who  was  singing  his 
immortal  songs  to  the  young  people  in  their 
happy  school  days.  And  around  this  grand 
teacher  all  school  days  were  happy. 

Mr.  Howland  possessed  mental  gifts  which 
might,  perhaps,  have  made  him  something 
else  than  what  he  was.  Of  possibilities  the 
world  is  full ;  but  society  is  often  glad  thai 
some  man  wets  nothing  else  than  what  he 
was.  It  is  glad  over  those  strokes  of  fate 
which  shaped  Thomas  Arnold  and  Horace 
Mann  into  school  teachers.  Pestalozzi 
might  have  been  ''something  else."  He 
did,  indeed,  study  for  the  pulpit,  and  did 
advance  so  far  as  to  preach  a  few  sermons; 
but  if  the  millions  of  children  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  could  know  the  name  which  has 
most  blessed  their  tender  years  they  would 
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rejoice  over  that  day  which  changed  the 
man  from  preacher  to  lawyer,  from  lawyer 
to  writer,  and  from  writer  to  a  great  school- 
master of  those  little  ones  whom  Christ  was 
the  first  to  love. 

The  fate  which  made  George  Howland  a 
schoolmaster  was  a  fortunate  one  for  him 
and  us.  The  welfare  of  each  home,  each 
town  and  the  nation  was  hanging  upon  the 
public  education.  When  agnation  came 
asking  society  to  govern  itself,  it  came  de- 
manding universal  intelligence.  A  mon- 
archy may  mean  the  intelligence  of  one 
man,  but  a  republic  means  the  intelligence 
and  morality  of  the  whole  people.  The  mo- 
ment a  nation  was  founded,  the  school- 
teacher began  to  assume  a  usefulness  beyond 
that  of  a  general  in  the  army ;  for  a  nation 
could  not  live  by  bayonets,  but  only  by 
public  enlightenment.  The  greatness  of 
the  nation  depends  wholly  upon  the  great- 
ness and  goodness  of  the  individual  citizen. 
Such  a  national  fact  soon  created  a  great 
profession.  If  one  goes  back  one  hundred 
years  one  finds  three  learned  pursuits, — the 
law,  medicine,  and  theology.  In  the  old 
world  the  army  was  also  a  path  of  fame. 
In  the  limits  of  the  last  fifty  years  there  has 
come  a  new  and  vast  profession, — that  of 
the  teacher.  If  one  will  count  the  millions 
of  money  which  each  state  of  the  union  is 
spending  on  public  education,  if  one  will 
note  the  rapid  founding  and  rising  of  col- 
leges and  great  schools,  schools  which  are 
appearing  as  if  by  magic  all  along  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  New  England,  one  will  feel 
that  the  age  of  the  school  teacher  has  at  last 
come. 

Into  this  new  form  of  human  movement 
George  Howland  emptied  all  the  contents 
of  a  rich  and  noble  heart.  What  the  pres- 
ent most  remembers  and  what  the  future 
will  hold  most  precious  is  the  thought  that 
he  ruled  not  by  the  rod,  but  by  per- 
sonal friendship.  A  rod  falling  upon  the 
quivering  flesh  of  a  little  boy  or  girl  was  to 
this  man  a  most  brutal  scene.  He  would 
never  again  wish  to  look  in  the  face  of  a 
child  he  had  once  whipped.  If  the  inno- 
cent child  could  forget  the  barbarism, 
the  teacher  could  not.  No  educated  man 
or  woman  is  capable  of  carrying  around  in 
his  heart  the  memory  of  a  child  as  tortured 
with  a  whip.  Like  Thomas  Arnold,  Mr. 
Howland  hoped  most  from  the  friendship 
between  teacher  and  pupil.  His  watch- 
word was  companionship.  The  young 
people  must  see  in  their  teacher  a  friend,  a 
person  in  near  accord  with  them  and  their 
pursuits.     Of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  youth 


who  knew  him  and  came  under  his  rule» 
there  must  be  few  indeed  who  do  not  recall 
the  face  and  word  of  one  with  whom  gov- 
erment  meant  companionship  and  mutual 
esteem. 

It  was  permitted  Mr.  Howland  to  see  the 
age  of  public  education  dawn  and  come. 
In  the  midst  of  this  new  life-giving  light  he 
stood  for  fifty  years.  He  was  broad,  gener- 
auSf  buoyanty  and  hopeful.  But  to-day  he 
does  not  appear  at  the  school- room  or  at  the 
door  of  any  academy  to  go  in  or  out. 
Would  that  he  could  have  lived  to  see  the 
part  the  educational  work  of  the  world  is 
destined  to  play  in  the  great  comparison  of 
next  summer!  But  his  path  was  so  rich 
and  valuable  we  dare  not  wish  it  were 
longer.  The  God  who  made  all  these 
earthly  paths  marks  the  place  at  which  each 
must  end.  We  must  quote  from  his  beloved 
Virgil:  "Hie  labor  extremus,  longarum 
haec  metaviarum" — Here  is  the  last  of  his 
labor,  here  the  end  of  a  long  path. — N,  Y. 
Journal  of  Education, 

TRIBUTE  FROM  DR.  PICKARD. 

The  following  letter  from  .Dr.  J.  L.  Pick- 
ard,  for  many  years  the  superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  schools,  which  appears  in  In- 
telligence,  is  a  tribute  which  will  be  read 
with  pleasure  by  a  host  of  friends  both  of 
Mr.  Pickard  and  Mr.  Howland : 

« 

lowA  City,  Oct.  24,  1892. 
SuPT,  A.  G.  Lane: 

Dear  Friend:  Suddenly  has  our  mutual 
friend  George  Howland  closed  his  earthly 
career !  No,  I  do  not  use  that  word  closed 
aright.  His  life  has  entered  into  many 
lives  yet  in  the  beginning  of  their  activities. 
His  career  is  not  closed,  though  his  personal 
presence  appears  no  longer.  To  few  men 
has  been  given  an  opportunity  like  that  im- 
proved by  Mr.  Howland,  of  putting  their 
lives  into  others. 

The  thousands  of  young  men  and  young 
women  who  came  under  his  moulding  hand 
are  tearful  witnesses  to  his  fidelity  and  his 
power. 

Chicago  owes  more  to  him  than  to  any 
other  one  man  for  the  sterling  character 
which  has  made  so  many  of  her  foremost 
citizens  in  all  departments  of  human  activity 
a  prominent  element  in  her  marvelous  de- 
velopment. 

Possessed  of  a  heart  far  kinder  and  more 
sympathetic  than  those  who  knew  him  not 
intimately  gave  him  credit  for,  Mr.  How- 
land inspired  many  a  timid,  shrinking  child 
of  poverty,  till  a  firm  purpose  brought 
victory  over  every  obstacle. 
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Mr.  Howland  was  a  man  of  few  words, 
but  of  generous  deeds.  A  friend  who  had 
known  whereof  he  spake  once  said  to  me, 
''Mr  Rowland  will  go  farther  than  an- 
other to  confer  a  favor,  and  then  go  still 
farther  to  conceal  it."  For  thirteen  years  J 
leaned  upon  him,  and  never  found  my  hand 
pierced  by  a  broken  staff.  His  power  was 
felt^  its  exercise  wass  rarely  seen.  For  a 
third  of  a  century  Mr.  Rowland  lived  for 
the  schools  of  Chicago,  My  heart  goes  out 
in  sympathy  for  teachers  and  pupils  who 
feel  themselves  bereaved  in  this  sad  event. 

Good  and  true  friend,  farewell !  I  will 
not  think  of  thee  as  dead,  but  as  one  living 
and  loved — living  in  good  deeds  nobly  done 
— loved  for  the  virtues  which  made  thy  liv- 
ing a  benediction. 

I  would  gladly  add  my  tribute  to  the 
many  which  will  be  laid  upon  his  grave  in 
the  cemetery  already  hallowed  to  me  as  the 
final  resting-place  of  a  daughter  once  his 
loving  pupil. 

In  sorrow  and  in  sympathy,  I  am 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  L.  PiCKARD. 


♦— 


THEORY  OF  THE  COMMA. 


GOOD  punctuation  is  recognized  as  a  ne- 
cessity by  all  writ<^rs,  and  printers 
spend  their  lives  in  attempting  to  elucidate 
the  meanings  of  the  paragraphs  which  they 
compose  or  correct,  or  in  trying  to  show  the 
grammatical  relations  of  the  different  parts 
of  various  sentences.  Neither  compositors 
nor  proof-readers,  however,  are  always  suc- 
cessful. The  words  remain,  in  some  cases, 
without  their  proper  points ;  the  meaning  of 
a  writer  is  not  made  more  clear,  and  every 
rule  of  grammatical  construction  is  violated. 
How  can  a  better  system  for  the  type-setter 
and  his  immediate  superior  be  devised? 

In  the  first  ages  of  printing  there  were 
only  three  marks  of  punctuation  —  the 
comma,  the  colon,  and  the  period.  The 
semi-colon,  the  exclamation,  and  interroga- 
tion marks,  were  added  later.  Dashes, 
parentheses,  and  brackets  came  last  of  all  in 
type,  although  they  existed  before  type. 
Custom  has  determined  the  chief  use  of  each 
of  them.  The  comma  indicates  the  short 
pause  which  happens  where  an  explanatory 
sentence  is  begun  or  ended;  the  semi-colon, 
when  two  or  more  partially  constructed 
sentences  are  separated;  the  colon,  when 
the  preceding  sentence  ends  with  expect- 
ancy, which  is  to  be  satisfied  with  what  im- 
mediately follows;  the  period^  that  the  sen- 


tence is  closed;  the  parenthesis,  that  one 
clause  of  a  sentence,  generally  explanatory^ 
is  within  another  sentence ;  the  bracket,  that 
what  is  inclosed  has  no  relation  grammati- 
cally to  the  rest  of  the  phrase,  but  has  some 
relation  to  it  otherwise,  and  the  dash,  that  the 
idea  which  precedes  is  suddenly  broken  by 
the  words  of  another  sentence.  The  ex- 
clamation and  interrogation  marks  are  self- 
explanatory. 

It  is  possible  to  print  a  page,  or  a  number 
of  pages,  of  a  book,  if  necessary,  without 
punctuation.  If  a  man  wrote  as  clearly  as 
Cobbett  or  Washington  Irving,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  what  he 
meant.  In  Scotland,  punctuation  marks  in 
briefs  are  omitted  because  words  constitute 
the  pleadings,  and  the  law  can  take  no 
knowledge  of  points.  The  comma  and  the 
parenthesis  are  the  two  nearest  of  kin,  and 
can,  to  a  large  extent,  be  used  interchange- 
ably. Inverted  sentences  frequently  re- 
quire, at  the  place  where  the  inversion  ends, 
a  comma,  while  in  a  straightforward  sen- 
tence this  might  not  be  required.  Other 
frequent  uses  are  when  other  nouns  or  sub- 
stantive sentences  are  added  to  a  simple 
sentence.  No  punctuation  mark  is  ever  re- 
quired to  be  used  because  there  is  a  stop- 
page of  the  voice  in  a  certain  place  in 
speaking.  Pointing  depends  entirely  upon 
the  grammar,  and  not  in  the  least  upon  the 
pronunciation. — American  Bookmaker. 


A  DAY  IN  BED  FOR  HEALTH'S 

SAKE. 


WE  are  naturally  given  to  contemn  and 
despise  the  idea  of  remaining  in  bed 
when  our  health  is  good  and  all  our  vital 
forces  are  in  fair  working  order.  Apart 
from  the  matter  of  ordinary  sleep,  we  never 
as  a  rule,  think  of  ''a  day  in  bed,"  either 
as  preservative  of  health  or  as  conducive  to 
longevity.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  "a  day  in 
bed  "  now  and  then  as  an  aid  to  health  in 
the  middle  aged,  and  as  a  measure  tending 
to  prolong  life  in  the  old. 

The  statement  has  been  made,  of  a  very 
old  lady  who  had  reached  her  ninetieth  year, 
and  who  was  then  hearty,  that  she  owed  her 
vitality  to  her  habit  of  spending  at  least  two 
days  of  each  week  in  bed.  Now,  whether 
this  assertion  be  true  or  not  as  to  its  effects 
upon  the  venerable  dame,  I  can  conceive  of 
nothing  so  conducive  to  her  welfare  as  this 
practice  of  obtaining  for  body  and  mind 
such  a  period  of  perfect  rest.     In  bed,  the 
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whole  muscular  system  is  at  ease,  and  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  body  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  process  of  getting  rid  of 
waste  matters  is  in  abeyance ;  there  is  less 
waste  to  get  rid  of,  and  lungs,  skin  and 
kidneys  have  a  measure  of  comparative  re- 
pose. The  nervous  system,  above  all,  is 
soothed  and  comforted  by  the  "  day  in 
bed."  Anxieties  and  worries  disappear  af- 
ter the  rest,  and  the  individual  returns  to 
the  work  a- day  world  refreshed  and  renova- 
ted, physically  and  mentally,  in  a  degree 
such  as  the  action  of  no  medicines  could 
have  accomplished.  In  a  word,  a  person 
who  enjoys  **  a  day  in  bed  "  is  in  the  posi- 
tion of  an  engine  whose  fires  are  dampened 
down,  and  whose  energies  are  recruiting  for 
the  renewal  of  the  work  to  morrow. 

There  need  be  little  hesitation,  then,  in 
saying  that,  for  old  persons,  ''a  day  in  bed" 
is  a  health- measure  of  vast  importance.  If 
the  aged  person  is  wise,  he  (or  she)  will 
make  it  a  regular  practice  to  spend  a  day 
or  two  per  week  in  the  repose  which  a  so- 
journ in  bed  alone  can  give.  Rest  in  a 
chair  or  on  a  sofa  will  not  suffice.  These 
procedures  are  too  nearly  akin  to  the  every- 
day practice  to  be  of  much  service.  Count- 
less temptations  to  exertion  await  the  person 
who  is  out  of  bed ;  while  conversely,  if  he 
is  in  bed,  the  idea  of  work  or  of  labor  and 
movement  is  essentially  abolished.  Such 
repose  is  absolute;  and  if  rest  be  a  great 
medicine,  as  all  know  it  is,  for  old  folks, 
"  a  day  in  bed,"  as  a  regular  and  not  occa- 
sional practice,  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
invaluable. 

I  go  further  in  my  advocacy  of  a  **  day 
in  bed  "  as  a  health -measure.  I  happen  to 
know  the  case  of  a  busy  man  whose  life  is 
one  long  period  of  mental  and  physical  ac 
tivity,  and  who  has  found,  of  late  years,  that 
no  measure  possesses  anything  like  the  recu- 
perative effects  which  follow  a  day's  rest  in 
bed.  Even  in  his  holiday  season  this  per- 
son is  given  to  taking  an  occasional  siesta 
in  his  bedroom.  Provided  with  light  litera- 
ture, he  enjoys  his  repose  as  another  man 
delights  in  an  outing,  and  his  mental  and 
physical  energy  is  recruited  in  an  easy  and 
satisfactory  manner  by  this  practice.  Hence, 
not  for  the  old  alone,  but  for  those  in 
middle  life,  ''a  day  in  bed  "  may  be  recom- 
mended as  a  measure  worth  trying  in  the 
light  of  physiological  experience  of  its 
vaJue. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  view  of  things 
one  may  go  farther  than  John  G.  Saxe,  who 
despises  and  condemns  the  practice  of  early 
rising.     Possibly  a  new  generation  of  poets 


may  be  found  to  extol  the  value  of  repose  as 
an  aid  to  health.  Poets  are  beginning  to 
show  a  practical  spirit  nowadays.  But 
whether  £e>theticism  be  found  upon  my  side 
or  not,  I  affirm,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that,  when  occasion  offers  and  business 
allows,  there  is  no  measure  which  will  re- 
pair the  body  and  recruit  the  mind  of  the 
middle-aged  more  readily  and  more 
thoroughly  than  the  simple  expedient  of  re- 
maining a  *•  day  in  bed." — Herald  of 
Health. 


THE  VOICE. 


VOICE,  like  carriage  of  the  body,  should 
be  an  indication  of  character,  rank, 
culture.  The  spirit  should  compel  the  tones 
or  speech  to  interpret  it  correctly.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  scientific  fact  that  if  you  seek, 
mechanically  even,  to  cultivate  life  in  tone, 
brightness  in  speech,  you  will  produce  the 
structural  growths  of  body  and  soul  at  first 
only  suggested.  Thus,  if  a  woman,  worn 
and  debilitated,  refrains  from  expressing  in 
her  voice  the  weariness  of  which  she  is  con- 
scious, and  seeks,  instead,  to  make  her  tones 
expressive  of  the  happiness  she  does  not 
possess,  she  will,  as  the  result  of  her  effort, 
be  spiritually  and  physically  refreshed. 

The  effect  that  the  cultivation  of  a  joyous 
tone  has  upon  all  life  should  be  impressed 
upon  the  mind  during  the  early  years. 
The  cultivation  of  the  speaking  voice  is  one 
of  the  imperative  needs  of  the  day,  and  no 
young  lady's  education  is  complete  whose 
tones  are  harsh  and  discordant,  or  fiat  and 
tuneless.  Study  of  the  voice  ought  not  to 
be  delayed  until  other  studies  are  completed. 
As  soon  as  a  child  begins  to  read,  an  idea 
of  how  the  voice  should  be  used  should  be 
given  him.  Children  naturally  use  their 
voices  correctly,  but  they  are  ready  imita- 
tors, and  if  the  tones  about  them  are  harsh, 
throaty,  and  guttural,  theirs  soon  become 
so.  Very  few  teachers,  even  in  the  best 
schools,  have  any  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  voice.  The  importance  of  speaking  dis- 
tinctly is  impressed  upon  the  youthful  mind, 
and,  as  his  idea  of  distinctness  is  applied  to 
that  sound,  sharp,  disagreeable  tones  are 
cultivated. 

A  teacher's  voice  will  often  express  the 
irritation  she  refrains  from  manifesting  in 
other  ways,  and  the  moral  results  and  influ- 
ences of  such  action  are.  hardly  less  serious 
than  the  physiological. 

A  child  should  be  taught  to  have  the 
voice  always  sweet,  and  this  teaching  should 
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be  more  by  example  than  by  precept. 
Breathing  exercises  should  be  early  given, 
and  the  voices  and  bodies  allowed  to  de- 
velop naturally. 

To  keep  the  bright,  happy,  joyous  ring  of 
youth  in  the  voice,  is  to  keep  the  heart  as 
well  as  the  body  young. 

The  kindergartners,  those  wisest  of  all 
people  regarding  the  education  of  the  young, 
say  that  at  a  very  early  age  the  musical  ear 
of  the  child  should  be  cultivated ;  and  if  it 
could  be  trained  to  detect  false  notes  in  the 
speaking  as  well  as  singing  voice,  new  possi- 
bilities in  the  art  of  speech  would  unfold 
themselves. 

Reading  or  reciting  certain  lines  of  poetry 
in  various  keys  is  an  excellent  way  to  culti- 
vate music  and  variety  of  tone.  Speaking 
ou  every  note  of  the  scale,  alternately  in- 
creasing and  decreasing  the  volume  of  the 
voice,  is  also  commendable  practice.  > 

Often  marvelous  changes  can  be  effected 
in  the  voice  by  simple  exercises  calculated 
to  free  restricted  muscles,  and  one  is  never 
too  old  to  take  these  exercises.  Faults  in 
the  voice  are  due  to  physical  reasons  which 
can  and  should  be  known,  and  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  a  course  of  lessons  in 
vocal  culture  is  a  means  of  revivification  to 
the  entire    system. 


COLUMBUS  DAY  AT  CHICAGO. 


THE  following  letter  reached  us  too  late 
for  insertion  in  our  last  issue,  but  we 
give  it  place  in  this  number  as  a  lively 
sketch  of  how  the  big  parade  and  the  great 
city  looked  to  Miss  L.  £.  Patridge,  on  Ded- 
ication day.     She  writes : 

The  dedication  ceremonies  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  are  over,  and  the  two 
biggest  days  that  Chicago — "  the  biggest 
city  on  earth,  sir!" — has  ever  known,  are 
past  and  gone.  But  we  were  there,  we  saw 
them  all ;  for  this  was  one  of  the  occasions 
when  like  Glory  McQuirk  we  could  say, 
**  Good  times  and  Tm  in  'em." 

True,  it  was  a  somewhat  oppressive  exper- 
ience— no  pun  intended,  this  merging  of 
one's  individuality  into  the  mass  of  a  million 
lookers  on,  who  covered  the  roofs,  hung 
over  parapets,  leaned  out  of  windows,  sat  in 
grand  stands,  crowded  into  doorways,  packed 
the  sidewalks  and  blocked  the  streets  while 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  marched  by. 
But  before  the  civic  parade  was  over 
we  realized  fully  the  fact  that  we  were  but  a 
single  atom — still  no  pun  proposed — in  the 
thirty  acres  of  exultant   humanity  which 


waved  hats,  handkerchiefs  and  flags,  clapped 
hands  and  stamped  feet,  roared,  shouted  or 
shrieked,  as  the  spirit  moved  them,  at  the 
miles  and  miles  of  procession  passing  before 
them.  There  is  not  much  use  trying  to 
describe  it.  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
make  you  see  it  even  if  I  did. 

The  leaden,  sunless  sky  overhead,  the 
solid  sombre  masses  of  dull  gray  granite  or 
dingy  red  brick  towering  eleven,  seventeen 
even  twenty-two  stories  into  the  air,  aU 
lit  up  with  red,  white  and  blue  decorations 
arranged  in  every  conceivable  fashion;  and 
far  below  the  surging,  swaying  mass  of  men 
women  and  children  that  bordered  the  open 
space  through  which  swept  for  four  long  hours^ 
like  some  strange  but  mighty  river,  a  vast  con- 
course in  which  the  nations  of  the  earth 
rather  than  men  fell  into  line ;  Italians, 
Irish,  French,  Scotch  and  Spanish,  In- 
dians, Negroes,  Swedes,  Poles  and  Danish, 
in  brief,  a  nineteenth  century  Tower  of 
Babel  celebration. 

Then  this  multitude  of  marchers — some 
mounted  on  gaily  comparisoned,  spirited 
horses  that  pranced  and  curvetted  as  if  con- 
scious of  the  day  and  the  occasion, — but 
most  on  foot,  each  one  bearing  himself 
proudly  as  though  feeling  every  inch  a  hero 
for  this  once  if  never  again  in  all  his  life. 
Old  and  young  were  there.  Grizzled  war- 
worn veterans  held  high  their  riddled  colors. 
Fresh- faced  school -boys  shrieked  in  rhythmic 
concert  their  senseless  **  yell."  Pretty  girls 
all  in  white,  stepped  off  jauntily  with  right 
soldierly  stride.  Dignified,  elderly  matrons 
bowed  their  smiling  acknowledgments  from 
the  carriages  where  they  rode  among  the 
other  officials.  Hundreds  in  civilian  dress 
uniformed  only  by  white  caps  and  gloves, 
moving  in  solid  phalanx,  appeared  to  those 
looking  down  upon  the  scene  like  a  gigantic 
pin-cushion  filled  with  rows  of  white-headed 
pins.  Long  lines  of  Hibernians  bedecked 
with  bright  colored  sashes  unrolled  like 
miles  of  rainbow-hued  ribbon  down  the 
length  of  the  street.  Foresters  wearing 
their  peculiarly  ugly  regalia,  which  resem- 
bled nothing  in  the  world  so  much  as  an 
immense  horse-shoe  when  viewed  in  front, 
and  a  high  colored  horse-collar  when  seen 
from  the  rear,  looked  to  the  house-top  spec- 
tator, watching  them  wheel  around  the 
comer  of  the  street  below,  exactly  like  the 
converging  bits  of  colored  glass  seen  through 
the  tube  of  a  kaleidoscope. 

Besides  all  these  there  are  the  brilliant 
contrasts  of  color  in  the  fully  uniformed 
companies,  with  the  glitter  of  gold  lace  and 
the  epaulets  of  the  officers  and  the  charac- 
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teristic  costunae  of  the  Zouaves,  the  Conti- 
nentals and  the  Highlanders  whose  coming 
is  heralded  by  the  shrill  keening  of  the  bag- 
pipes— 

Whose  stride  was  ever  bolder 

Than  his  that  showed  the  naked  leg 
Beneath  the  plaided  shoulder  ? 

' '  Chinese,  aren'  t  they  ?* '  queries  the  pretty 
girl  with  the  fiuffy  yellow  hair  and  melting 
blue  eyes,  beside  us. 

In  between  the  divisions  came  the  bands 
led  by  the  whirling,  flashing  baton  of  their 
gorgeous  drum  major ;  and  keeping  firm 
light  step  to  the  strains  of  those  old  beloved 
airs  to  which  so  many  thousands  marched  to 
their  death  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more 
ago. 

Then  the  floats.  First,  of  course  that 
representing  **  Columbus  Discovering  Amer- 
ica." But  the  Santa  Maria  was  so  frail  and 
so  utterly  unseaworthy  that  the  spectators 
could  but  sympathize  heartily  with  the  crew 
of  half  a  dozen  sickly  looking  sailors  who 
wanted  to  go  home  very  badly,  if  they  were 
to  be  judged  by  their  anguished  expression 
and  frantic  pantomime;  while  Columbus, 
(whose  make-up  suggested  an  attempt  at  a 
composite  imitation  of  the  discoverer  gained 
from  the  numberless  and  varied  portraits 
now  extant)  alternately  paced  the  six  foot 
deck  with  a  gait  so  unsteady  as  to  suggest 
Mark  Twain's  query,  "Was  Columbus 
ever  on  a  bust?" — ^and  endeavored  to  spy  a 
sand  heap  at  the  other  end  of  the  float  rep- 
resenting San  Salvador,  through  a  wooden 
post  painted  to  suggest  a  telescope.  Mid- 
way in  the  procession  came  a  miniature 
Monitor,  which  every  now  and  then  ex- 
ploded short  sharp  salutes,  greatly  to  the  de- 
light of  Young  America.  Last  appeared  a 
car  bearing  the  tribute  of  youth  and  beauty 
to  genius — a  young  girl  crowning  the  bust 
of  Columbus,  while  three  others,  clad  in 
Greek  costumes,  stand  amid  flowers  and 
flags  personating  Peace,  Plenty  and  Friend- 
ship. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  parade 
was  the  six  platoons  of  the  Chicago  Hussars, 
magnificently  mounted  on  coal-black  horses, 
riding  twenty  abreast,  preceded  by  their 
celebrated  Trumpet  Corps  on  chargers  of 
dapple  gray.  The  most  pathetic  sight  of 
the  day  was  the  company  of  three  hundred 
Indian  boys  from  Carlisle.  History  repeats 
itself.  The  ancient  Romans  also  placed  the 
conquered  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  con- 
querors in  their  triumphal  processions.  The 
funniest  thing  in  the  line  of  march  was  a 
squad  of  gamins,  who  being  thrust  back  re- 
peatedly from  their  chosen  place  at  the  street 


comer  by  the  harassed  policemen  in  charge, 
finally  retired  to  an  adjacent  alley,  resolved 
themselves  into  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  stripped  a  convenient  unguarded 
doorway  of  its  scarlet  bunting,  tied  a  stripe 
crossways  over  the  shoulders  and  under  the 
arms  of  each  member  of  the  group,  decorated 
in  like  fashion  two  small  boys  with  snare 
drums  discovered  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd,  bought  each  a  flag  from  the  first 
fakir  they  met,  watched  their  opportunity 
when  an  especially  daring  pickpocket  had 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  blue-coats  in 
that  vicinity,  and,  slipping  swiftly  into  line 
as  the  procession  swung  round  the  comer, 
moved  on  with  drums  beating  and  flags  wav- 
ing and  faces  of  brassy  innocence,  directly 
under  the  nose  of  the  very  policemen  who 
half  an  hour  before  had  hustled  them  off  the 
pavement 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  thing  to 
watch  was  the  irrepressible  but  good-tem- 
pered conflict  between  the  policemen  and 
the  crowd.  As  irresponsible  and  unreason- 
able as  a  lot  of  primary  school  pupils,  men, 
women,  and  children  would  dodge  under 
the  arms  or  behind  the  backs  of  the  bothered 
blue-coats,  dash  wildly  across  the  street  be- 
tween the  lines  of  the  advancing  procession, 
and  tear  up  and  down  the  solid  bank  of 
spectators  on  the  opposite  side  till  captured 
and  run  back  by  the  policemen  stationed 
there.  As  irresistible  as  a  tidal  wave,  they 
would  every  now  and  then  with  one  impulse 
and  without  warning  surge  forward  and 
overflow  the  boundaries  set  by  the  cordon 
of  police,  and  hold  the  ground  thus  gained 
with  good-natured  obstinacy  till,  forced  to 
retire  by  the  living  battering  ram  of  blue 
backs  set  against  them,  they  caved  in  at  the 
point  of  resistance  only  to  bulge  out  like  a 
rubber  ball  some  yards  further  on. 

Suddenly  in  the  midst,  heard  above  the 
din  of  martial  music,  the  marching  foot- 
falls and  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  applauding 
crowd,  sounded  the  sharp  clang  of  a  gong 
and  the  clatter  of  horse's  hoofs  on  the 
pavement,  and  charging  directly  down  the 
densely  packed  street  came  the  City  Ambu- 
lance. Instantly  the  seemingly  impene- 
trable mass  parted  on  either  hand,  the  gal- 
loping horses  and  black  wagon  bearing  the 
red  cross  on  its  side, — the  wheels  grazing 
the  lines  of  bystanders, — rushed  through. 
The  throng  closed  behind  it  like  water  as  it 
passed,  and  the  policemen  went  on  gobbling 
up  small  boys  by  handfuls  and  waging  war 
against  the  enemies  of  law  and  order  which 
on  that  day  at  least  was  only  to  be  won  by 
etemal  vigilance. 
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Occasionally  they  met  their  match  and 
something  more ;  as  when  a  fat  old  Dutch 
woman,  concluding  that  just  beyond  the 
curbstone  on  the  corner  would  be  a  favor- 
able location  from  which  to  see  the  sights, 
serenely  sat  herself  flit  down  on  the  cobble- 
stones, and  neither  argument  nor  persuasion 
would  induce  her  to  budge.  Too  old  to  be 
roughly  handled,  too  big  to  be  pushed  or 
pulled  out  of  her  place,  it  took  four  of  their 
stoutest  members  to  pick  up  the  obstinate 
old  creature,  and  carry  her  the  length  of  a 
block,  which  they  wei^e  compelled  to  do, 
amid  the  laughter  and  derisive  cheers  of 
the  amused  onlookers. 

But  all  things  have  an  end,  and  so  had 
the  great  parade,  and  when  the  last  line — 
stragf^ling  somewhat  as  it  went — passed  out 
of  sight,  the  packed  mass  of  spectators 
shivered  slightly  like  a  wind- whipped  river, 
broke  into  two  great  curents  moving  di- 
verse ways,  eddied  into  whirlpools  at  the 
corners,  and  swept  chattering  up  and  down 
the  dllTerent  streets  toward  home. 


SIZE  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 


TO  form  some  idea  of  the  largeness  of  this 
earth  one  may  look  upon  the  landscape 
from  the  top  of  an  ordinary  church  steeple 
and  then  bear  in  mind  that  he  must  view 
900,000  similar  landscapes  to  get  an  ap- 
proximately correct  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
earth.  Place  500  earths  like  ours  side  by 
side,  yet  Saturn's  outermost  ring  could  eas- 
ily enclose  them.  Three  hundred  thousand 
earth-globes  could  be  stored  inside  the  sun, 
if  hollow.  If  a  human  eye  every  hour  were 
capable  of  looking  upon  a  fresh  measure  of 
world  material  14,000  square  kilometers 
large,  that  eye  would  need  55,000  years  to 
overlook  the  surface  of  the  sun.  To  reach 
the  nearest  fixed  star  one  must  travel  33,- 
000,000, coo  of  kilometers,  and  if  the  veloc- 
ity were  equal  to  that  of  a  cannon  ball,  it 
would  require  five  millions  of  years  to  travel 
the  distance. 

On  a  clear  night  an  ordinary  human  eye 
can  discover  about  1,000  stars  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  most  of  which  send  their 
light  from  distances  which  we  cannot  meas- 
ure. How  large  they  must  be  1  Round 
these  1,000  stars  circle  50,000  other  stars  of 
various  sizes.  Besides  single  stars,  we  know 
of  systems  of  stars  moving  round  one  an- 
other. Still,  we  are  but  a  short  way  into 
space  yet !  Outside  our  limits  of  vision  and 
imagination  there  are,  no  doubt,  still  large 
spaces. 


The  Milky  Way  holds  probably  at  least 
20,191,000  stars,  and,  as  each  is  a  sun,  we 
presume  it  is  encircled  by  at  least  fifty 
planets.  Counting  up  these  figures,  we  ar- 
rive at  the  magnitude  of  1,000.955,000  stars. 
A  thousand  million  stars  1  Who  can  com- 
prehend it?  Still,  this  is  only  a  part  of  our 
universe.  The  modern  telescopes  have  dis- 
covered more  and  similar  Milky  Ways  still 
farther  away.  We  know  of  some  6,ocx> 
nebulae  which  represent  great  galaxies  like 
ours.  Let  us  count  2,000  of  them  as  being 
of  the  size  of  our  Milky  Way,  then 
2,000x20,191,000=40,^82,000,000  suns,  or 
2,019,100,000,000  heavenly  bodies.  Sup- 
pose these  bodies  parading  before  our  mental 
eye,  one  per  minute;  it  would  require  3,840,- 
000  years  to  finish  the  march,  in  all  of 
which  time  we  would  have  to  look  upon 
them  unceasingly.  Suppose  a  human  being 
migrating  from  globe  to  globe,  and  spend- 
ing fifty  years  on  each,  he  would  require 
100,955,000,000,000  years  for  the  round. 
If  he  stayed  only  one  hour  he  would  save 
much  time,  but  still  would  need  230,406,000 
years  for  the  task.  Yet  these  nebulse  are  only 
a  part  of  the  universe  1  Outside  the  nebula 
limits  we  know  of  other  nebulae  not  resolv- 
able into  stars.  They  appear  to  be  primi- 
tive nebulae,  pure,  unused  world-stuff,  matter 
for  new  creations.  Some  of  them  occupy  a 
space  as  large  as  the  orbit  of  Uranus. 
Some  are  still  larger.  The  one  in  '*  Orion  " 
is  estimated  to  be  2, 200, 000,000, ooo,ooo,- 
000  times  larger  than  that  of  our  sun.  Are 
we  coming  to  the  outermost  limits?  Who 
dares  say  yes?  We  are  probably  come  to 
our  limits.  But  the  future,  with  new  in- 
struments and  scientific  devices,  may  push 
those  limits  as  much  farther  out  into  space. 


THE  READING  HABIT. 


OF  all  the  habits  that  can  be  cultivated, 
none  is  more  productive  of  pleasure  and 
improvement  than  that  of  reading,  provided 
the  books  be  well  chosen. 

Reading  is  a  recreation — the  rest  and  re- 
freshment that  make  one  feel  like  a  new  be- 
ing— but  it  is  much  more.  It  is  not  only 
the  wine  of  mental  life,  it  is  its  daily  bread. 
The  study  of  text- books  will  by  no  means 
take  the  place  of  general  and  varied  reading. 
One  may  be  master  of  several  languages  and 
yet  not  be  well  read ;  one  may  have  many 
accomplishments,  and  even  be  proficient  in 
one  or  more  branches  of  science,  and  yet  be 
unintelligent  on  general  subjects  for  lack  of 
a  habit  of  judicious  reading. 
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The  quantity  of  reading  that  may  be  done 
in  a  year  by  the  en)plo>raent  of  even  small 
portions  of  time  is  surprising  to  those  who 
have  not  observed  the  matter.  It  is  a  de- 
light to  think  of  the  amount  of  information 
and  keen  intellectual  pleasure  obtained  by 
those  who  follow  the  "  required  readings" 
of  the  Chautauqua  courses  after  spending 
less  than  an  hour  a  day  upon  them,  and 
equal  advantages  may  follow  more  desultory 
reading  if  it  be  well  chosen. 

A  lady  whom  we  know  is  the  head  of  a 
large  family,  entertaining  much  company, 
and  doing  a  great  deal  of  benevolent  work. 
All  these  things  leave  her  but  little  time,  yet 
at  the  end  of  a  year  she  will  be  found  to 
have  read  more,  and  to  have  better  assimi- 
lated what  &he  has  read,  than  the  majority 
of  men  or  women  of  leisure.  In  her  the 
reading  habit  is  vety  strong,  and  leads  her 
to  improve  every  chance  moment.  Her 
memory  is  good  and  her  mental  faculties 
clear,  so  that  she  can  keep  many  separate 
threads  of  thought  in  mind  without  dropping 
or  tangling  any.  Hence  she  finds  it  profit- 
able to  have  several  books  on  hand  at  once. 
For  her  own  '*den,"  where  she  is  most 
likely  to  be  found  when  she  has  more  than  a 
few  moments  at  her  disposal,  she  has  always 
*' solid"  work  of  some  sort — history,  biog- 
raphy, travel,  or  popularized  science.  In 
the  sewing  room,  where  she  may  have  to 
wait  short  intervals  between  *'  fittings,"  are 
kept  volumes  of  select  ion*!.  On  her  dress 
ing  table  is  alwa>s  another  book.  In  her 
parlor  a  small  volumed  Shakespeare  is  ever 
at  hand.  In  the  dining-room  are  news 
papers  and  magazines,  in  a  drawer  in  the 
hall  table,  ready  to  be  taken  Mhen  she  is  go 
ing  out,  are  novels  or  books  of  short  stories, 
to  be  read  in  carriage  or  horse  cars.  Thus 
she  is  never  obliged  to  wait  idly  through 
even  the  moments  of  wailing  which  are  in- 
evitable in  every  large  family. 

A  very  great  advantage  of  this  lady's 
habit  is  that  her  whole  family  receives  the 
benefit  of  her  ever  overflowing  mind.  Her 
children  bring  their  studies,  her  husband  his 
interests,  and  bhe  her  reading,  to  the  com- 
mon fund  of  mtellectual  enjoyment.  Their 
table  hours  are  charming.  The  husband's 
business  is  one  involving  unusual  cares  and 
responsibilities,  and  he  is  often  too  tired  to 
read,  but  by  his  wife's  fl)w  of  lively  chat 
upon  every  fresh  topic,  his  mind  is,  as  he 
expresses  it,  so  "  irrigated  "  that  it  becomes 
rich  and  fruitful,  instead  of  the  arid  waste 
which  a  mind  exhausted  by  business  and  un- 
refreshed  from  without  must  be.  Her  chil- 
dren derive  from  their  mother's  varied  stores 


countless  bits  of  information  which  enable 
them  to  better  understand  their  lessons,  and 
are  constantly  stimulated  to  greater  efforts. 
This  useful  and  interesting  woman  makes 
no  pretensions  to  learning,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  reading  and  writing  the  English 
language  with  unusual  purity  and  fluency, 
has  no  accomplishments;  but  she  is  singu- 
larly well  informed. — Harper's  Bazar, 


SOME  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 


TH  E  following  are  taken  from  the  papers 
written  at  a  recent  examination  of  girls 
in  domestic  economy.  In  some  of  these 
the  unconscious  humor  could  scarcely  have 
been  rivalled  by  a  professional  joker.  One 
would  have  thought  that  every  English  girl, 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen, 
would  have  been  able  to  say  from  experience 
what  beef  is,  but  one  of  the  answers,  is, 
**  Beef  is  a  useful  article  of  food  obtained 
from  different  animals,  such  as  the  cow, 
sheep,  pig,  etc.  The  lean  of  beef  belongs 
to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  the  fat  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom."  Another  young  lady 
is  of  opinion  that  ''without  eating  potatoes 
we  would  become  very  delicate,  because 
potatoes  are  very  necessary  to  sustain  human 
life."  Between  at  least  two  of  the  candi- 
dates there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  nature  of  lawn  ;  one  of  them  dt  fining  it 
•  as  **  a  soft  stuff  made  from  the  wool  of  the 
lawn,  an  animal  m  South  America,"  and 
the  other  as  *'  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  cow  or 
sheep — the  rib  part."  The  degrees  of  ac- 
curacy and  the  theories  of  derivation  on 
three  different  definitions  of  "shoddy  "  are 
very  striking.  According  to  one  it  is  **a 
drink  made  from  a  mixture  of  ale  and 
^ugar  ;"  another  describes  it  as  "  the  leather 
before  it  goes  through  the  process  of  making 
into  boots  and  shoes,  and  for  this  reason  is 
called  shoddy ;"  to  a  third  it  is  '*  the  flesh 
near  the  foot  of  any  animal."  Calico  is 
said,  with  some  originality,  to  be  "  a  good 
heat  conductor,  because  it  catches  fire  very 
soon."  But  nothing  seems  to  have  called 
forth  a  greater  variety  of  speculation  than 
the  effort  to  explain  the  meaning  of  ''cal- 
endering." One  pupil  thinks  it  is  "turn- 
ing from  one  kind  of  species  into  another;" 
a  second — and  this  reply  must  have  been 
specially  puzzling  to  the  examiner — that  it 
is  "things  being  the  shape  of  a  calendar, 
like  our  bodies;"  a  third  that  it  is  "  being 
preserved  with  sugar;"  another  that  it  b 
"increasing  or  getting  heavier."  The  an- 
swers to  other  questions  are  not  less  daring 
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in  their  originality,  but  perhaps  not  one  of 
them  is  so  remarkable  for  perspicuity  and 
lucidity  as  the  statement  that ''  if  a  man  lives 
without  food  for  a  considerable  time,  say 
sixty  days,  he  will  die  at  the  end  of  a 
month,  or,  if  the  constitution  is  delicate,  he 
may  only  live  for  a  week  or  less." 


A  COUNl'RY  READING  CLASS. 


BY  FLORENCE  E.  STRYKER. 


THANKSGIVING  was  over,  and  the 
**big*'  boys  and  girls  were  coming  in 
for  the  winter.  The  teacher,  young  and  inex- 
perienced, watched  them  shyly.  They  were 
rough,  honest,  simple-hearted,  ignorant, 
fresh  from  the  fields  and  farm-houses,  eager 
for  a  little  knowledge  and  a  great  deal  of 
fun. 

Still  they  brought  an  added  interest  into 
the  school  life,  even  if  the  work  and  discip- 
line seemed  harder,  and  soon  nearly  all  the 
lessons,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography, 
etc.,  began  to  work  in  quite  smoothly.  All 
but  the  reading  class !  That  was  a  weary 
time,  as  the  little  assembly  of  men  and 
women,  for  in  thought  and  manner  some  of 
them  were  truly  mature,  gathered  around 
the  well-worn  Sixth  Readers,  and  with  the 
patience  of  indifference  ground  out  the  prose 
and  poetry  and  historical  selections  they  had 
read  for  the  last  two  winters ;  then  the  heart . 
of  the  teacher  sank. 

She  must  do  something,  but  what  should 
she  do  ? 

One  evening,  as  she  sat  alone  reading  her 
Shakespeare,  an  inspiration  came.  They 
should  know  Shakespeare,  too.  She  would 
get  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice  "  and  let  them 
read  it.  Then  she  wavered — was  it  sacri- 
lege? Would  they  understand  it  ?  Perhaps 
not,  and  they  might  lose  even  the  little  in- 
terest they  now  possessed.  Finally,  she 
determined  to  try,  and  invested  in  a  number 
of  little  paper  school  editions, — for  the  com- 
mittee absolutely  refused  to  pay  for  ''such 
extravagances,'' — and  brought  them  to 
school  one  winter's  day.  She  gave  them, 
first,  a  little  talk.  Told  them  of  the  great 
master  who  lived  so  long  ago  in  the  little 
town  on  the  Avon.  Of  his  life,  his  boyish 
scrapes,  his  after  troubles  and  triumphs,  and 
the  immortality  he  has  left  behind  him. 

The  next  day  they  began  to  read  the 
play.  The  story  pleased  them,  the  notes 
carefully  explained  by  the  teacher  showed 
the  meanings  of  the  queer,  old-fashioned 
words.     The  constant  dialogue  movement 


kept  up  the  interest.  In  a  little  while  the 
reading  hour  became  one  of  the  events  of 
the  day.  How  the  big  boys  learned  quota- 
tions and  quoted  them  to  the  Jessicas  of 
their  fancy  I  And  the  big  girls,  how  they 
laughed  with  pride  and  amusement  at 
Portia's  devices!  There  was  wild  excite- 
ment the  day  they  read  the  '*  Trial  Scene." 
When  the  dear  little  books  were  finished, 
the  class  eagerly  asked  for  more,  and  this 
time  the  teacher  did  not  have  to  buy  them. 
They  now  entered  the  "  Palace  Wood"  and 
met  Titania  in  the  ''Midsummer  Night's 
Dream." 

By  the  time  that  was  finished,  the  three 
months  allowed  by  law  were  over.  Spring 
had  come,  the  boys  were  off  to  the  fields, 
the  girls  to  the  farm  kitchens.  But  the 
power  of  the  little  books  still  lingered,  and 
the  teacher  noticed  on  her  spring  round  of 
visits,  the  familiar  volumes  resting  in  state 
on  parlor  tables  in  many  a  farmhouse. 
Surely,  she  thought,  some  good  had  been 
gained.  It  had  seemed  ridiculous  at  first,  a 
Shakespeare  class  in  Green  Meadow  school- 
house.  But  those  boys  and  girls  had  felt, 
even  if  dimly,  the  beauty  of  literature's 
greatest  master. 

Was  it  not  something  that  she  had  pushed 
open  a  little  wider  the  door  that  leads  into 
the  realm  of  "sweetness  and  light?" — N. 
Y,  School  journal. 


THE  "FACE  LIGHT"  OF  THE 
TEACHER. 


CHILDREN  are  by  nature  very  keen  ob- 
servers. They  are  quick  to  read  the  pur- 
pose of  those  about  them,  and  seldom  make  a 
mistake.  Their  idea  of  the  fitness  of  things 
is  quite  accurate,  and  they  gauge  words  and 
example  by  the  s^me  high  standard.  The 
world  of  nature  from  which  they  receive 
their  first  lessons  has  taught  them  the  differ- 
ence between  the  real  and  the  false,  and 
how  to  detect  and  test  the  genuine  from  the 
counterfeit.  They  have  learned  to  depend 
upon  their  senses  to  see  things,  and  upon 
their  wits  to  interpret  them.  This  habit  is 
brought  into  play  when  they  deal  with  men 
and  women ;  and  so  apt  are  children  in  this 
art  that  they  sometimes  seem  to  surprise  our 
thoughts  when  these  are  in  the  very  act  of 
taking  shape  in  the  mind. 

It  is  impossible  so  to  disguise  or  conceal 
ourselves  that  pupils  will  not  see  us  as  we 
are.  They  will  know  us  in  toto^  and  under 
the  crucial  test  of  their  searching  gaze  they 
can  tell  whether  the  manner  or  word  of 
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parent  or  teacher  is  rooted  fast  in  the  con- 
science or  merely  prompted  by  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  hour ;  whether  the  interest  or 
sympathy  shown  is  the  conviction  of  the 
heart  or  a  fitful  flash  that  expires  with  the 
moment,  or  in  other  words,  whether  the  ac- 
tion is  genuine  or  assumed.  Therefore 
great  care  should  be  taken  on  our  part  that 
children  are  impressed  with  the  right  spirit, 
for  our  influence  with  them  will  largely  de- 
pend upon  the  faith  which  they  place  in  us. 
If  they  once  doubt  us,  or  have  any  ground 
to  file  questions  upon  our  conduct,  it  will 
require  particular  skill  and  study  to  wipe 
out  the  feeling  of  distrust  implanted. 

The  teacher  is  repeatedly  brought  under 
the  critical  eye  of  the  child's  inspection. 
Even  where  the  teacher  has  been  known  to 
the  pupil  for  years,  he  is  constantly  sub- 
jected to  the  closest  scrutiny.  Things  must 
be  understood  and  lived  over  again,  and 
what  better  place  has  the  child  to  measure 
their  significance,  than  in  the  words  and  ac- 
tions of  the  teacher?  Here  he  can  tell  by 
the  play  of  the  countenance,  the  light  in  the 
eye,  the  firmness  of  the  mouth,  the  poise  of 
the  head,  the  extent  to  which  the  teacher 
feels  and  responds  to  the  character  of  his 
work.  By  these  signs  the  child  will  guide 
his  own  interest;  without  them  words  are 
empty  and  meaningless  to  him.  They  are 
the  visible  means  by  which  he  can  tell  the 
sympathy,  the  strength  of  purpose,  the  earn- 
est and  patient  efforts  and  the  degree  of 
skill,  which  are  brought  into  service  in  his 
behalf.  If  they  £^re  genuine,  bearing  the 
imprint  of  an  earnest  soul,  they  will  rivet 
his  att^tion  and  secure  his  hearty  co- opera- 
tion. But  the  teacher  must  ever  remember 
th&t  the  child  will  probe  deeper  than  the 
face.  A  show  of  being  interested,  or  a  spasm 
of  enthusiasm,  or  a  pretense  of  justice,  can- 
not deceive  the  child.  He  can  tell  whether 
the  light  upon  the  face  is  a  true  index  of  the 
feelings.  He  can  tell  whether  it  is  cold  or 
warm,  and  if  it  does  not  carry  the  warmth 
of  a  soul  dedicated  to  the  true  interests  of 
the  school,  it  will  fall  upon  his  ears  like 
'^  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

Any  oue  can  verify  the  force  of  these 
facts  by  incidents  in  his  own  experience. 
A  few  days  ago  our  attention  was  called  to 
this  matter  by  a  little  fellow  with  whom  we 
held  a  conversation.  Among  the  things  he 
mentioned  about  his  school  was  the  one  that 
he  liked  to  do  work  for  his  teacher.  When 
pressed  for  his  reason,  he  said:  ''Because 
her  eyes  shine  so  bright  when  I  do  it  right. 
She  looks  at  me  when  I  get  to  a  hard  place 
as  if  I  was  the  only  one  in  school   that 


needed  help.  And  when  it  is  done,  she 
seems  glad  that  I  could  do  it.  If  I  can't 
get  my  lesson  she  tells  me  with  such  a 
twinkle  in  her  eye :  '  Try  again,  my  little 
man,'  that  I  could  skip  and  hop. "  Another 
little  boy  said :  ''  I  like  to  read  for  our 
teacher."  When  asked  why,  he  replied: 
''  Because  when  we  read  something  funny 
and  read  as  if  we  were  acting  it,  her  eyes 
twinkle  so  queer ;  and  once,  when  we  were 
reading  of  a  little  bird  whose  wing  was 
broken,  I  saw  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  She 
likes  good  reading.  When  we  just  say 
words  and  don't  think  what  they  mean,  her 
eyes  don't  twinkle  or  anything," — The 
School  Forum, 


^' 


WHITTIER  MEMORIAL  MEETING.* 


IT  is  always  fitting,  when  a  great  man  dies, 
that  we  should  spare  an  hour  for  reflec- 
tion from  our  busy  round  of  duties.  A  de- 
sire to  honor  the  memory  of  the  dead  is, 
perhaps,  sufficient  warrant  for  doing  so,  yet 
a  more  adequate  ground  lies  in  the  benefit 
that  comes  from  a  study  of  the  good  that 
men  have  done.  But  the  memorial  service 
that  we  now  begin  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  a 
gracious  one.  We  are  impelled  to  it  not 
only  because  of  the  worth  of  the  man,  and 
because  he  was  our  fellow-countryman,  but 
also  because  he  was  one  of  our  household 
of  faith.  The  men  and  women  who  erected 
these  walls  have  clasped  his  hand  in  the 
friendship  that  follows  from  sacred  fellow- 
ship. They,  perhaps,  more  than  others, 
have  been  moved  by  his  words  of  power ; 
they  claim  him  for  their  own.  In  a  similar 
sense  he  is  ours,  too.  He  belongs  to  us  in 
catholicity  of  faith,  in  fiery  indignation  at 
human  wrongs,  in  love  for  the  simple  pleas- 
ures of  home,  in  appreciation  for  all  that  is 
lovable  in  nature  or  man.  We  conduct 
these  services,  therefore,  in  honor  of  a  great 
man,  a  great  poet,  a  great  American,  but 
most  of.  all,  perhaps,  in  remembrance  of 
him  who  stands  so  near  to  us  as  a  Friend. 

The  poet  is  an  artist,  and  like  the  sculp- 
tor, must  release  his  dream  from  the  marble 
block..  He  must  twine  his  thought  with  the 
flowers  of  fancy.  The  idea  must  shine  forth 
through  a  sense- medium.  No  one  knows 
better  than  Whittier  how  to  use  the  beauties 
of  nature  as  a  setting  for  his  ideas,  yet  with 
him  the  means  never  become  the  end.  He 
may  sing  of 

— the  grass  and  flowers  and  trees, 

♦  Introductory  remarks  by  President  Charles  De 
Garmo,  at  Swarthmore  College,  Oct.  9,  1892. 
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Of  the  singing  birds  and  the  humming  bees, 

yet  beneath  all  the  imagery  is  seen  the  sober 
thought  of  human  destiny.  We  may  go 
with  the  man  back  to  boyhood's  days  when — 

We  piled  with  care  our  nightly  stack 
Of  wood  against  the  chimney-back, 
The  oaken  log,  green,  huge,  and  thick, 
And  on  its  top  the  stout  back-stick; 
The  knotty  forestick  laid  apart. 
And  filled  between  with  curious  art 
The  ragged  brush  ;  then  hovering  near, 
We  watched  the  first  red  blaze  appear. 
Heard  the  sharp  crackle,  caught  the  gleam 
On  whitewashed  wall  and  sagging  beam. 
Until  the  old,  rude-furnished  room 
Burst,  flower-like,  into  rosy  bloom  ; 

or  with  him  we  may  live  over  again  the 
pleasures  of  the  field  and  the  wood ;  yet  un- 
derneath all,  revealing  itself  here  and  there 
like  the  stone  wall  through  the  ivy,  is  the 
story  of  life;  for  with  Whittier  life  is  more 
than  raiment,  the  gem  more  than  its  setting. 
Poetry  is  with  him  but — 

The  sheen  on  the  river, 

The  foam  on  the  tide. 
The  trill  to  the  song  bird, 

The  veil  to  the  bride. 

Beneath  the  **  fretted  sunbeams  "  on  the  sur- 
face is  the  deep  current  of  moral  earnestness, 
beneath  the  bridal  veil  the  true  heart. 

Finding  then  such  a  substratum  of  moral 
earnestness  in  everything  that  Whittier 
does,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  see  that  like 
every  great  writer,  he  has  embodied  in  his 
works  his  solution  to  the  problem  of  life. 

He  has  not,  indeed,  like  Homer,  or 
Dante,  or  Goethe,  given  in  a  single  work 
the  whole  round  of  human  destiny ;  but  as  in 
the  Euclidian  geometry  a  circle  is  not  the 
less  a  circle  because  made  up  of  broken 
lines,  so  Whittier's  poems,  though  short, 
still  fairly  cover  the  great  events  in  human 
life — those  of  home,  of  church,  school, 
State,  and  social  world — and  not  only  do 
they  deal  with  these  outer  forms  of  society, 
but  they  penetrate  also  to  the  depths  of  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  the  individual. 

Shakespeare  puts  the  institution  above 
the  moral  worth  of  the  individual,  but  to 
Whittier  there  was  but  one  answer  to  the 
question  which  every  brave  man  had  to  an- 
swer in  former  days — **  Which  will  you 
obey,  conscience  or  the  constitution  ?  The 
laws  of  your  country  bid  you  pursue,  cap- 
ture, and  return  the  fugitive  slave;  con- 
science tells  you  to  rescue  the  perishing,  to 
bid  defiance  to  legal  right  that  compasses 
moral  wrong.  .Which  will  you  obey?** 
What  was  Whittier's  solution  of  the  contra- 
diction ?    Let  him  answer  for  himself: 


We  hunt  your  bondmen,  flying  from  Slavery's 
hateful  hell, 

Our  voices,  at  your  bidding,  take  up  the  blood- 
hounds* yell, 

We  gather  at  your  summons,  above  our 
fathers*  graves ! 

From  Freedom's  holy  altar-horns  to  tear  your 
wretched  slaves! 

We  wage  no  war, — we  lift  no  arm, — we  fling 

no  torch  within 
The  fire-damps  of  the  quaking  mine  beneath 

your  soil  of  sin ; 
We  leave  you  with  your  bondmen,  to  wrestle 

while  ye  can. 
With  the  strong  upward  tendencies  and  god- 
like soul  of  man ! 

But  for  us  and  for  our  children,  the  vow  which 

,  we  have  given 
For  freedom  and  humanity  is  registered  in 

heaven ; 
No  slave  hunt  in  our  borders,— no  pirate  on 

our  strand ! 
No  fetters  in  the  Bay  State, — no  slave  upon 
our  land ! 

The  levelled  gun,  the  battle  brand. 

We  may  not  take : 
But  calmly  loyal,  we  can  stand 
And  suffer  with  our  suffering  land 

For  conscience*  sake. 

The  authority  of  conscience  was  with  him 
supreme.  His  country  was  struggling  in 
the  conflict  of  a  mighty  contradiction — free- 
dom and  slavery — and  he  truly  saw  with 
Lincoln  that  right  and  truth  and  justice 
could  only  prevail  when  the  negative  princi- 
ple of  slavery  was  destroyed.  He  listened 
to  the  still,  small  voice,  but  he  reechoed  its 
mandates  in  trumpet  tones,  till  the  whole 
earth  heard  and  heeded.  It  was  along  this 
line  that  his  emotions  were  most  ^deeply 
stirred,  so  that  it  is  naturally  here  that  we 
find  his  most  impassioned  verse.  His  moral 
sense  satisfied,  he  returned  to  the  quieter 
themes  of  home  and  friendship,  of  love  and 
duty  and  religious  devotion. 

One  mighty  collision  between  the  indi- 
vidual conscience  and  the  established  law  of 
the  land  rouses  the  man  to  the  tempestuous 
voice  of  the  tornado.  In  the  name  of  con- 
science he  takes  his  place  with  the  best  of 
those  who  have  most  powerfully  sung  of  sin 
and  fall,  of  struggle,  meditation  and  re- 
demption. In  other  relations  to  the  State 
he  is  the  calm  patriot,  admonishing  his 
countrymen  of  the  cost  of  the  freedom  they 
treat  so  lightly. 

Not  lightly  fall 

Beyond  recall 
The  written  scrolls  a  breath  can  float ; 

The  crowning  fact, 

The  kinghest  act 
Of  Freedom  is  the  Freeman's  vote ! 
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For  pearls  that  gem 

A  diadem 
The  diver  in  the  deep  sea  dies'; 

The  regal  right 

We  boast  to-night 
Is  ours  through  costlier  sacrifice. 

Our  hearts  grow  cold. 

We  lightly  hold 
A  right  which  brave  men  died  to  gain ; 

The  stake,  the  cord, 

The  axe,  the  sword, 
XjixTCi  nurses  at  its  birth  of  pain. 

Friends*  Intelligencer, 


FROM  A  MEMORIAL  DISCOURSE  AT  BOSTON. 

Inexpressibly  tender  and  touching  to  us 
DOW  are  the  lines  he  addressed  but  a  few 
days  ago  to  bis  aged  friend,  Dr.  Holmes  \ 
they  will  be  treasured  as  his  last  words, — 
the  swan  song  of  the  pious  bard  : 

The  hour  draws  near,  howe'er  delayed  and  late 

When  at  the  Eternal  Gate 
We  leave  the  works  and  words  we  call  our  own, 

And  lift  void  hands  alone 
For  love  to  fill.    Our  nakedness  of  soul 

Brings  to  the  gate  no  toll ; 
Giftless  we  come  to  Him  who  all  things  gives. 

And  live  because  He  lives ! 

There  we  leave  him,  within  that  Gate  of 
God,  and  in  the  peace  of  that  sheltering 
shadow  which  is  itself  the  Everlasting  Light. 
There  we  leave  him,  and  there  we  hope  to 
find  him.  And  shall  we  not  find  him  the 
same  man  described  in  1877  by  the  noble 
friend  he  has  gone  to  join, — William  Henry 
Channing :  ''  An  angel  of  a  man  !  so  simple, 
sweet,  strong  for  the  right,  clear  in  convic- 
tion, unquailing,  yet  humble  and  gentle, 
fond  of  children,  loving  the  society  of 
young  girls  and  women  ?" 

But  how  large  and  handsome  is  the  fin- 
ished earthly  life !  How  fair  the  record 
traced  by  a  faithful  soul !  How  rich  the  in- 
ward resources !  How  full  and  exhaustless 
the  fountain  that  has  sent  out  such  abun- 
dant and  shining  streams!  How  nicely 
balanced  and  rounded  the  character  !  How 
firmly  set  in  a  frame  of  great  principles,  yet 
how  flexible  to  the  needs  of  the  time ! 

Mystic  enough  to  lie  open  and  passive  to 
the  fine  influences  of  that  unseen  world 
whence  come  all  wisdom,  love,  and  power ; 
rational  enough  to  be  a  calm  and  reflective 
observer  of  this  world ;  practical  enough  to 
utilize  his  beautiful  dreams  as  working 
models  of  life ;  mindful  of  the  infinite  and 
eternal,  yet  employing  his  full  force  for  each 
day's. work ;  cosmopolitan  in  his  sympathies, 
yet  intensely  American  and  attentive  to  the 


town-meeting;  thrilling  to  far-off  events 
that  affect  humanity,  yet  affectionate  and 
fond  of  those  whose  eyes  looked  oftenest 
into  his  own, — such  are  the  grand  features 
of  John  G.  Whittier. 

Being  dead,  he  yet  shall  speak.  In 
widening  circles,  and  as  an  enduring  power 
for  good,  shall  be  heard  and  felt  that  simple 
and  faithful  testimony  to  a  religion  which 
exalts  the  spirit  above  the  letter  and  the 
life  above  the  form  ;  which  emancipates  the 
soul  from  terror,  servility,  prejudice,  and 
false  authority;  which  finds  revelation  in 
reason  and  experience,  in  nature  and  his- 
tory ;  which  counts  all  men  as  one  family, 
and  abhors  whatever  hurts  "the  least  of 
these;"  which  seeks  to  unite  men,  not  in 
opinion  or  by  mechanism,  but  in  good -will, 
respect,  and  common  service ;  which  accepts 
life  as  a  trust  and  dedicates  it  to  highest 
uses,  yet  counting  the  present  as  but  an  in- 
fancy ;  taking  no  airs,  making  no  claims, 
asking  no  private  favors,  vaunting  no  merits, 
affecting  no  occult  knowledges,  but  content 
to  leave  the  destiny  of  the  soul  and  all  else 
to  the  wisdom  and  fairness  of  the  Supreme 
Management. 

Such  a  religion  we  need  alike  for  home 
consumption  and  public  use;  we  need  it 
alike  for  this  world  and  for  whatever  world 
the  soul  may  find  in  its  future  migrations. 
Is  it  not  the  religion  of  the  Inward  Light  ? — 
Charles  G.  Ames. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  WORDS. 


LAST  summer  a  friend  of  ours  brought 
into  his  house  a  handful  of  weeds 
plucked  from  his  side  yard,  and  turned  to 
the  different  members  of  his  family  with  the 
question,  "What  is  this?  Can  you  tell  me 
the  name  of  this  plant?*'  It  is  pronounced 
to  be  a  sort  of  grass.  "  But  what  kind  is  it  ? 
How  is  it  classed?*'  he  asked. 

**  Oh,  I  don't  know,  it  is  something  very 
common." 

"What  is  this  plant?"  he  said,  pulling 
another  from  his  handful.  "You  can  tell 
me  something  about  this  one,  for  I  have 
seen  it  at  almost  every  roadside." 

"Yes,  so  have  I;  but  I  never  minded 
what  it  was.  All  those  things  in  your  hand 
are  worthless  weeds,  and  I  cannot  conceive 
why  you  should  care  anything  about  them." 

"  I  do  care,  for  this  reason.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  have  no  more  guests  whom  I  can- 
not call  by  name.  These  '  worthless  weeds,' 
as  you  style  them  are  all  over  the  premises, 
and  they  shall  no  longer  be  entire  strangers 
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to  me.  So  I  am  going  to  consult  Gray  and 
other  botanical  authorities,  and  make  these 
weeds  my  summer's  study.'' 

And  so  he  did :  and  he  was  amply  repaid 
for  the  time  given  to  such  investigations. 

There  are  many  weeds  which  overrun  our 
common  conversation,  and  make  themselves 
familiar  in  our  homes,  which  we  had  better 
recognize  and  classify  a  little.  Let  us  look 
at  a  few  of  them. 

The  preposition  '^  without  "  is  sometimes 
substituted  for  **  unless."  Without  may  be 
used  to  connect  verbs.  We  ought  not  to 
say,  '^  I  cannot  tell  without  I  go,  etc.,  but 
"  unless  I  go  "  etc. 

"  Good  "  is  never  an  adverb;  hence  it  is 
not  right  to  say,  '*  My  dress  fits  good,"  but 
"  My  dress  fits  well." 

'*Got,"  is  a  poor,  ill-used  servant  made 
to  do  the  work  of  other  words.  "  I  have 
got  to  do  it,"  persons  say,  instead  of  ''  I 
ought  to  do  it,"  or  ••  I  must  do  it."  "  He 
has  got  his  lesson,"  they  say,  when  they 
mean  ''  learned  his  lesson."  In  most  cases 
when  "  I  have  got  "  is  used,  the  simple  '*  I 
have ' '  would  answer  the  purpose.  We  ad- 
vise our  young  friends  to  weed  out  this 
word  ''  got  "  as  much  as  possible  from  con- 
versation, and  see  how  much  more  clearness 
and  force  it  adds  to  their  expression. 

"  Well "  is  an  inelegant  and  useless  exple- 
tive when  used  at  the  commencement  of  a 
question  or  remark. 

'*  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it?' 

"  Well,  I  hardly  know  what  to  think  of 
it?" 

This  is  a  weed  universally  found  in  New 
England,  and  the  sooner  it  is  expelled  the 
better.  A  Yankee  may  be  known  the 
world  over  by  passing  through  this  gate 
**  Well "  before  he  enters  on  what  he  wishes 
to  say.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  ''pure 
well  of  English  undefiled,"  of  which  we 
read ;  but  rather  we  should  beware  of 

Dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells. 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up. 

In  some  of  the  Southern  States  ''  indeed  " 
is  heard  so  frequently  that  it  loses  all  its 
force.  «' I  do  indeed,"  or  •'  Indeed  I  do," 
salutes  the  ear  at  every  turn,  until  the  other- 
wise emphatic  word  becomes  utterly  insigni- 
cant. 


k" 


Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies ; 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all  in  my  hand. 
Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

—  Tennyson, 


WHAT  IS  EVER  SEEN  IS  NEVER 

SEEN. 


BY  CELIA  DOERNER. 


YOU  may  all  put  your  hands  behind  you, 
I  said  to  a  class  in  the  first  year  of  High 
School.  "  Now  tell  me,  John,  which  of 
your  fingers  is  longer,  the  first  or  the  third?" 
"  The  first — no,  the  third — indeed,  I  don't 
know."  And  John  looked  puzzled.  ''Mary, 
which  of  yours  is  longer  ?"  "I'm  not  &ure, 
but  I  think  it's  the  first."  "What  do  the 
others  think ?"  " The  third  I"  "No,  the 
first!"  "They're  equal  I"  All  these  an- 
swers were  given  with  evident  hesitation. 

"  You  may  now  look  at  your  hands  and 
convince  yourselves."  All  but  one  of  the 
pupils  now  decided  that  the  ring-finger  was 
longer  than  the  index  finger.  One  found 
the  two  fingers  of  equal  length.  I  told  them 
in  some  few  hands  the  index- finger  is  longer. 

The  pupils  were  amused  to  think  that  they 
had  never  closely  observed  their  own  hands, 
and  I  placed  on  the  board  the  sentence, 
"What  is  ever  seen  is  never  seen."  After 
what  had  preceded,  it  was  not  difficult  for 
the  class  to  grasp  the  thought. 

Now,  boys  and  girls,  I  shall  ask  each  of 
you  to  observe  some  familiar  object  more 
closely  thaaever  before  and  to  write  out  the 
result  of  your  observations,  together  with 
your  reflections  on  this  experiment.  The 
sentence  on  the  board  would  make  a  good 
heading  for  the  composition." 

The  result  was  a  number  of  very  interest- 
ing compositions,  containing  much  that  was 
a  surprise  and  a  revelation,  even  to  one  who 
had  had  some  previous  experience  with  the 
blindness  of  the  seeing. 

One  girl  said  that  she  had  just  found  out 
that  the  stars  shine  even  in  the  winter  ;  she 
had  always  imagined  that  they  were  visible 
only  in  summer.  As,  among  other  things, 
I  had  suggested  their  observing  the  heavens, 
several  expressed  their  surprise  and  astonish<- 
ment  at  the  beauty  of  the  starry  sky,  which 
they  had  never  before  suspected.  It  was 
the  first  time,  too,  that  some  of  them  had 
noticed  that  the  stars  have  an  apparent  mo- 
tion in  the  heave&s,  just  as  the  sun  and  moon 
have. 

Others  made  discoveries  as  to  the  beauties 
and  wonders  of  some  common  weeds  or  in- 
sects. One  made  a  study  of  human  ears, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  they  differed 
so  much  in  shape.  Another  examined  a 
coin,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
never  before  really  seen  it. 

One  of  the  girls  told  how  almost  every  day 
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she  passed  along  Gariield  Place,  yet  had 
never  even  noticed  the  statue  there,  until 
one  day  a  stranger  who  happened  to  be  with 
her  asked  her  the  name  of  the  monument. 
Then  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  beheld 
the  statue  of  Garfield.  One  boy  made  a 
study  of  the  Probasco  Fountain,  of  which 
he  was  sure  he  could  not  have  given  even  the 
most  meager  description  beforehand.  Sev- 
eral declared  that  during  that  week  they  had 
learned  more  by  the  use  of  their  eyes  than 
in  months  and  years  preceding,  and  many 
good  resolutions  were  recorded. 

Does  not  this  experiment  point  clearly  to 
some  serious  deficiencies  in  our  teaching, 
and  to  the  simple  remedies  which  are  within 
the  reach  of  every  teacher  in  every  school  ? 
— Hughes  High  School^  Cincinnati^  Ohio. 


HARMONY  IN  VARIETY. 


ONE  of  the  chief  charms  of  Nature  is  that . 
in  her  infinite  variety  there  is  always 
harmony.  Her  objects  are  not  classified  or 
set  apart,  but  are  continually  grouped  to- 
gether, and,  although  the  individuality  of 
each  is  delicately  preserved,  its  beauty  and 
interest  are  heightened  by  the  constant  pres- 
ence of  other  and  different  objects.  Who- 
ever has  watched  the  reflection  of  moon  and 
stars  upon  lake  or  sea  has  been  conscious  of 
a  sense  of  beauty  that  neither  could  have 
given  alone.  The  lofty  mountain  and  the 
peaceful  valley  each  add  to  the  peculiar 
charm  of  the  other ;  the  gorgeous  hues  of 
the  autumn  leaves,  from  the  palest  yellow  to 
the  richest  crimson,  mingling  and  blending, 
present  a  more  glorious  display  than  the 
richest  or  most  delicate  could  form  alone. 

It  is  a  pity  that  in  our  daily  human  life 
we  have  not  more  of  this  natural  and  effec- 
tive grouping.  In  the  family  we  see  it,  and 
admire  it  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other 
circle.  Here  are  young  and  old,  man  and 
woman,  educated  and  ignorant,  with  differ- 
ent thoughts,  ideas,  standards,  tastes  and 
occupations,  yet  all  dwelling  peacefully  to- 
gether, each  one  being  in  his  turn  strength- 
ened or  softened,  comforted  or  improved, 
by  contact  with  the  rest.  In  the  harmo- 
nious household,  these  differences  do  but 
reinforce  the  bonds  of  unity  and  conduce 
to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  each  and 
all.  But  outside  the  family  we  notice  but 
little  of  this  variety  in  most  human  society. 
We  are  always  sorting  out  people  according 
to  their  age,  sex,  wealth,  opinions,  employ- 
ments, education,  etc.  We  classify  and 
separate,  sift  and  divide,  until  those  who  are 


associated  together  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
alike  in  all  respects.  We  have  clubs  for 
men  and  clubs  for  women ;  societies  for  the 
old  and  parties  for  the  young ;  sects  where 
opinions  on  religious  subjects  must  conform 
to  a  never-varying  shade;  political  parties 
where  freedom  of  thought  has  its  definite 
limits  I  all  sorts  of  organizations  which  deal 
with  only  one  phase  of  human  life,  and  wel- 
come only  its  adherents.  Something  of  all 
that  is  needful  and  right.  Forces  must  be 
concentrated,  if  effective  work  is  to  be  done, 
and  definite  purposes  must  not  be  frittered 
away  by  all  manner  of  extraneous  influences. 
But,  apart  from  such  necessity,  our  inclina- 
tions are  apt  to  follow  the  same  bent,  and 
when  we  come  to  exercise  free  choice  in  the 
matter  of  companionship,  we  also  select 
those  only  who  resemble  us  in  thought,  or 
habit,  or  condition,  and  whose  opinions, 
feelings  and  tastes  are  echoes  of  our  own. 

In  the  matter  of  money,  for  example,  how 
limited  is  the  intercourse  of  those  who  differ 
in  its  possession !  Not  only  do  the  very  rich 
and  the  very  poor  seldom  meet,  but  all 
grades  between  maintain  a  certain  exclusive- 
ness.  In  the  majority  of  cases  our  friends 
live  in  about  the  same  style  and  spend  about 
as  much  as  we  do,  and  a  shy  feeling  and  a 
strained  manner  marks  our  intercourse  with 
others.  Yet  how  poor  and  weak  is  such  a 
bond  of  similarity  !  How  much  good  and 
happiness  we  thus  sacrifice !  How  much 
fuller  and  richer  would  life  be  if  we  mingled 
freely  with  those  to  whom  we  were  drawn, 
irrespective  of  their  wealth  or  their  poverty  ! 
Then  there  is  education,  which  has  some- 
thing more  of  reason  in  her  claim;  and  yet 
how  narrow  are  most  of  our  ideas  as  to  what 
education  is!  There  are  so  many  different 
kinds,  and  yet  we  rarely  value  those  in 
which  we  are  not  proficient.  Every  intelli- 
gent man  and  woman  can  teach  something 
to  others  and  learn  something  from  them, 
and  we  make  a  fatal  mistake  when  we  ignore 
those  whose  literary  attainments  have  been 
less  than  our  own.  A  broad  culture,  in  its 
true  sense,  is  always  conscious  of  its  own 
ignorance  and  anxious  to  repair  it,  while  It 
is  too  generous  to  refrain  from  giving  of  its 
own  stores  to  those  who  need. 

We  set  ourselves  apart,  too,  in  the  matter 
of  opinions  of  every  kind,  cherishing  only 
the  society  of  those  who  agree  with  us,  and 
shrinking  from  those  who  represent  an  op- 
posite phase  of  thought.  Speaking  of  such 
a  one,  James  Martineau  says:  *'He  finds 
his  own  feelings  repeated,  his  own  tastes 
confirmed,  his  own  judgments  defended,  his 
own  type  of  wisdom  reproduced,  and,  be- 
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coining  an  adept  in  the  characteristics  of  his 
order,  he  misses  the  perfection  of  his  nature. 
*  *  *  How  completely  this  association 
by  sympathy  has  taken  place  of  association 
by  difference,  is  plain  to  all  who  look  upon 
the  world  with  open  eyes."  Yet  it  is  the 
very  opposite  course  which  we  need,  both 
for  self  development  and  for  usefulness  to 
society.  It  is  the  frequent  intercourse  with 
those  who  hold  different  views  that  can 
alone  make  us  mentally  healthy  and  sound. 
We  want  the  fresh  air  of  another  and  a  dis- 
similar mind  to  invigorate  and  stimulate  our 
own,  otherwise  we  grow  puny  and  distorted, 
each  in  his  own  petty  groove  imagining  that 
the  whole  universe  is  therein  contained. 

Nothing  mars  the  welfare  of  society  more 
than  this  narrowness.     Not  only  is  its  intel 
lectual  growth  cramped  and  hindered;  its 


moral  and  social  character  is  also  deterio- 
rated. For  one  of  the  chief  reasons  given 
for  this  exclu'iveness,  is  that  otherwise  con- 
geniality is  disturbed  and  amity  injured. 
We  have  withdrawn  so  long  within  our 
shells  that  every  outside  touch  is  painful. 
In  the  presence  of  a  different  type  we  are 
shy  and  uneasy,  or  it  may  be  there  is  open 
conflict  and  dissension.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sad 
commentary  on  our  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, that  we  are  not  able  to  preserve  har- 
mony in  the  variety  which  ought  to  make 
society  fresh,  vigorous,  and  beautiful. 
Rither  let  us  imitate  Nature,  who  is  the 
most  radiant  when  the  most  diversified,  and 
whose  manifold  forms  of  grace  and  beauty 
dwell  together  in  perfect  harmony,  each  re- 
ceiving an  added  charm  from  the  presence 
of  all  the  rest. — Phila,  Ledger. 
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"  Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock  ;  It  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin'."       Scotch  Farmer. 


THE  forthcoming  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  shows  the 
following  summary  of  statistics,  indicating 
the  steady  growth  of  our  great  system  of 
Public  Schools.  They  are  for  the  school 
year  ending  June  6th,  1893. 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  the 
State  is  3,358;  number  of  schools,  23,436; 
graded  schools,  11,488;  superintendents, 
124;  male  teachers,  8,162  ;  female  teachers, 
17,177  ;  whole  number  of  teachers,  25,339  > 
average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month, 
f  42. 15  ;  female  teachers  per  month,  f  31.41 ; 
average  length  of  school  term  in  months, 
7.77;  number  of  pupils,  977,528;  average 
number  of  pupils,  708,719  ;  cost  of  tuition, 
{7,766,957,16;  cost  of  building,  purchasing 
and  renting,  {2,791,506.39;  cost  of  fuel, 
contingencies,  debt  and  interest  paid, 
{3,301,150.51,;  total  cost  of  tuition,  build- 
ing, fuel  and  contingencies,  {14,329^140.46 ; 
state  appropriation,  {2,000,000. 

As  compared  with  similar  items  of  the 
preceding  year,  ending  June  ist,  1891,  the 
net  increase  in  number  of  districts  is  20;  in- 
crease in  number  of  schools,  552;  increase 
in  number  of  graded  schools,  548;  decrease 
in  number  of  male  teachers,  9 ;  increase  in 
number  of  female  teachers,  423 ;  increase  in 


salary  of  male  teachers  per  month,  {1,56; 
increase  in  salary  of  female  teachers  per 
month,  51  cents;  increase  in  school  term  in 
months,  .01 ;  increase  in  number  of  pupils, 
8,022;  increase  in  cost  of  tuition,  {505,- 
201.11 ;  increase  in  cost  of  building,  pur- 
chasing and  renting,  {102,161.29;  increase 
in  cost  of  fuel,  contingencies,  debt  and  in- 
terest paid,  {810,431.48.  The  total  amount 
of  tax  levied  was  {9,187,893.57,  an  increase 
of  {106,755.65. 

In  this  number  of  Tke  journal  we  give 
the  "Genesis  of  our  State  Normal  School 
System,"  a  graphic  chapter  of  unwritten 
school  history  that  has  not  before  been  given 
to  the  public.  It  will  come  as  a  revelation 
to  our  readers  generally,  and  attract  atten* 
tion  in  educational  circles,  especially  among 
the  Normal  Schools  themselves.  Mr. 
Hickok  is  a  competent  witness,  and  writing 
from  personal  knowledge,  his  testimony 
possesses  an  interest  and  value  that  students 
of  history  will  appreciate. 


From  Mr.  J.  C.  Johnson,  who  many  years 
ago  introduced  the  Christmas  tree  into  New 
England  from  Germany,  and  who  has  glad- 
dened the  hearts  of  children  for  two  gener- 
ations or  more  with  his  merry  songs,  we 
have  just  received  his  latest  composition,  a 
*<  Christmas  Concert  and  Festival,"  includ- 
ing the  cantata  of  "The  Wonderful  Christ- 
mas Tree."  The  music  is  bright  and  at- 
tractive, the  dialogue  happy,  and  the  entire 
spirit  of  the  piece  like  the  heart  of  its  author 
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youthful  and  glad.  Mr.  Johnson  has  had 
the  experience  of  a  life- time  in  writing  for 
and  directing  singing  class  and  knows  what 
is  tuneful  and  singable.  The  price  of  the 
book  is  forty  cents,  its  publishers  are  the 
Oliver  Ditson  Company  of  Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE. 


AN  INSTITUTION  OF  LEARNING  OF  WHICH  TOO 
LITTLE  IS  KNOWN  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE  top  and  crown  of  the  Pennsylvania 
s>stera  of  public'  instruction,  towards 
which  students  from  her  High  Schools  and 
Normal  Schools  will  one  day  look  as  afford- 
ing ample  facilities  for  the  broadest  scien- 
tific and  literary  culture,  will  be  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  located  in  the 
central  part  of  the  central  county  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  institution,  which 
has  of  late  years  been  rapidly  developing  on 
strong  lines,  is  at  present  known  as  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  the  thriv- 
ing village  below,  which  has  grown  up  un- 
der its  shadow,  has  taken  its  name  from  the 
school.  But  this  name  may  with  propriety 
be  changed  to  the  more  euphonious  Uni- 
versity Place,  when,  as  seems  inevitable,  the 
college  shall  have  attained  to  such  full  or- 
ganization and  equipment  as  will  justify  its 
taking  on  the  higher  title. 

Does  it  seem  visionary,  a  wild  dream  of 
the  fancy,  to  think  of  plans  already  entered 
upon  here  as  being  so  far  developed  that 
before  many  years,  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  State,  a  thousand  students  shall  crowd 
these  halls  and  others  that  must  be  opened 
to  receive  and  welcome  them  ?  The  time  is 
coming  when  this  great  campus  of  fifty  acres 
and  more — which  can  readily  be  extended 
to  twice  or  thrice  this  area— will  be  dotted 
all  over  with  buildings  of  imposing  architec- 
tural design  for  its  numerous  special  depart- 
ments of  University  work,  with  its  homes  of 
professors  and  students,  its  ladies'  cottages, 
its  fraternity  houses,  its  libraries,  its  lecture 
halls ;  when  along  with  its  fine  gyhinasium 
and  armory,  already  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  campus,  its  grand  conservatory  of  music 
will  also  challenge  attention.  Here  will  be 
a  University  town  among  the  hills  in  the 
geographical  centre  of  Pennsylvania,  far 
removed  from  the  disturbing  attractions  and 
allurements  of  the  city;  living  its  own  higher 
life,  breathing  its  own  purer  air,  dwarfed  by 
nothing  nor  by  anything  compelled  to  take 
a  second  place — not  even  by  the  charm  of 
its  own  natural  surroundings. 


The  State  should  year  by  year  erect  its 
buildings,  provide  for  their  more  thorough 
equipment,  and  gradually  accumulate  a 
larger  and  larger  endowment  fund,  until 
private  beneficence,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
leading  institutions  of  the  country,  shall  sup- 
plement its  bounty  by  still  more  generous 
gifts.  Why  should  not  wealthy  public- 
spirited  men  in  Pennsylvania  erect  and  en- 
dow here  buildings  and  departments  like 
the  Sheffield  School  of  Science,  the  Whit- 
worth  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  the  Worden 
School  of  Electrical  Engineering,  the  Dixon 
School  of  Mines,  the  Sedgwick  School  of 
History,  Law,  and  Philosophy,  the  New- 
comb  Observatory,  the  Kingsley  Memorial 
Chapel,  and  others?  Within  the  past  year 
Yale  has  had  more  than  two  millions  added 
to  her  endowment  fund ;  while  those  of 
Princeton,  Harvard,  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, ifiave  been  increased  very  largely. 
Great  gifts  go,  as  a  rule,  to  great  schools. 
**To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he 
shall  have  more  abundantly."  But  nearly 
every  great  school  has  known  its  day  of 
**  small  things."  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College  is  passing  slowly  through  this  stage 
of  its  experience,  while  before  it  opens  the 
promise  of  a  grand  future  of  distinction  and 
usefulness. 

The  strange  feature  of  the  situation  here  is 
that  there  should  be  so  great  a  school — with 
plan  so  comprehensive,  foundation  so  sub- 
stantial, future  so  promising — all  its  dormi- 
tories and  fraternity  houses  filled  with  stu- 
dents, some  two  hundred  and  fifty  being 
now  in  attendance,  and  yet  so  little  thought 
of  it  or.said  of  it  among  the  teachers,  direc- 
tors and  superintendents  of  the  State  at  large. 
A  Pennsylvania  institution  of  learning  of  so 
great  merit  and  usefulness  comparatively  un- 
known in  Pennsylvania !  True,  we  have  a  big 
State,  and  in  it  a  big  thing  may  readily  be 
lost  sight  of;  but  this  thing  is  too  big  to  be 
thus  ignored.  When  a  stranger  expresses 
surprise  at  what  is  seen  here,  some  one  may 
laugh  and  say,  as  did  Prof.  Sparks,  principal 
of  the  Preparatory  Department,  '*Yes, 
nearly  everybody  that  comes  this  way  feels  a 
little  like  Columbus." 

Perhaps  not  one  in  twenty  of  our  Town- 
ship, Borough,  City  or  County  Superintend- 
ents has  ever  visited  this  institution  or  knows 
much  about  it;  not  one  in  five  of  our  Nor- 
mal School  principals;  not  one  in  twenty  of 
our  College  presidents  and  professors ;  not 
one  in  fifty  of  our  High  School  principals ; 
and  almost  none  of  the  forty  thousand  teach- 
ers and  school  directors  of  the  State.  And 
this,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  really  a  Pub- 
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lie  School  like  the  rest,  with  this  difference 
that  it  seems  gradually  preparing  to  take  its 
proper  place  as  the  head  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem. The  district  schools,  the  high  schools, 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  the  Free  State 
University  are  integral  parts  of  an  ideal  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction.  We  have  them  all 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  all  of  them  doing  good 
work.  We  need  but  to  bring  them  into 
closer  organic  relation  that  their  possibilities 
for  usefulness  may  be  realized  in  yet  greater 
degree. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  graduates,  learned, 
useful  and  noble  men  and  women  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  and  beyond  its  borders, 
will  one  day  hail  this  school  with  grateful 
pride  as  their  Alma  Mater.  And  as  the 
crowning  feature  of  our  system  of  free  pub- 
lic instruction,  which  to-day  gathers  nearly 
a  million  of  pupils  into  the  schqpls,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  that  coming  day,  will  be  full  as 
proud  of  her  Free  State  University  as  is 
Connecticut  of  Yale  or  Massachusetts  of 
Harvard. 

A  week  ago  we  would  have  heard  or  read 
such  line  of  remark  as  above  with  some  sur- 
prise, for  we  had  but  little  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  present  status  of  the  State 
College.  It  came  upon  us  somewhat  as  did 
its  vigorous  foot-ball  team  into  the  arena  of 
the  State  League,  "  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer;" which  team,  by  the  way,  we  heard 
welcomed  home  with  hearty  cheers  from  the 
victory  at  Harrisburg  on  "Thanksgiving" 
day  that  gave  them  second  place  in  the 
foot- ball  ^eld  and  encouraged  their  chal- 
lenge to  the  college  holding  first  place  for  a 
final  trial  of  strength  and  skill.  **What  is 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College?"  "  Where 
is  it?"  were  questions  often  heard  during 
the  foot- ball  seasons  of  the  past  two  years, 
as  her  boys  stubbornly  contested  the  field. 
So  Philip  came  down  from  the  hills  of  Ma- 
cedon,  and  they  knew  more  ot  Macedon  af- 
terwards in  Athens  and  throughout  Greece. 
A  foot- ball  team  may  be  a  good  thing, 
though  not  a  few  college  presidents  and  pro- 
fessors do  sometimes  question  its  right  to 
"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

"  Come  and  see  us,"  is  the  confident  in- 
vitation of  everybody  connected  with  the 
College ;  and  nobody  who  accepts  the  invi- 
tation seems  to  go  away  disappointed.  "  I 
hope  you  may  have  half  as  good  a  time 
as  I  had,"  was  the  parting  wish  of  a  lady, 
alert,  active  and  intelligent,  who  had  made 
a  visit  to  the  place  but  a  few  weeks  before. 
We  think  she  might  have  doubled  her  good 
wishes  and  had  them  realized,  perhaps 
better  than  that. 


A  son  recently  in  from  the  alkali  plains, 
detailed  by  the  authorities  at  Washington 
for  duty  as  instructor  in  military  tactics, 
etc.,  desired  us  to  spend  "Thanksgiving" 
with  him  in  a  sort  of  family  reunion.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  other  good  friends,  at  high 
noon  on  Wednesday,  we  reached  his  beauti- 
ful home — one  of  a  group  of  three  attractive 
cottages  on  the  College  campus — with  its 
superb  outlook  to  the  near  and  distant 
ranges  of  lofty  hills  or  low-lying  mountains, 
a  light  snow  upon  the  ground  giving  to 
everything  the  appearance  of  a  charming 
winter  scene. 

In  the  afternoon  we  attended  a  recitation 
by  the  Sophomore  class  in  the  Chemical  de- 
partment, upon'  qualitative  analysis,  under 
Prof.  Pond,  an  admirable  teacher  and  a 
chemist  of  reputation,  who  especially  im- 
pressed us  with  his  West  Point  snap  and 
directness,  and  his  rigid  requirement  of  re- 
sults. The  class  passed  from  the  recitation 
room  into  the  large,  well-lighted  and  thor- 
oughly-equipped laboratory,  there  to  verify 
by  experiment,  under  the  eye  of  the  professor, 
each  of  the  dozen  or  more  condensed  state- 
ments of  the  text-book,  this  to  be  followed 
by  a  written  statement  from  each  student  of 
all  that  had  been  done. 

Then  to  the  College  proper,  a  massive 
stone  building,  five  stories  in  height,  from 
the  roof  of  which  in  all  directions  is  had 
what  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  broadest  and 
finest  views  in  Pennsylvania.  This  building 
is  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  front  and 
nearly  a  hundred  feet  from  front  to  rear.  It 
contains  chapel,  library,  museums,  society 
halls,  class  rooms,  offices,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  dormitories.  It  is  heated  throughout 
with  steam,  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  is 
furnished  on  every  story  with  pure  water 
from  an  artesian  well  several  hundred  feet  in 
depth,  which  is  also  the  source  of  supply  to 
other  buildings  everywhere  upon  the  campus. 

At  four  o'clock  to  the  Armory  building. 
Military  instruction  is  given  here  in  accord- 
ance with  the  United  States  law.  The  bat- 
talion at  present  numbers  nearly  two  hun- 
dred students,  organized  into  four  com- 
panies, each  with  its  full  list  of  officers. 
The  students  wear  a  neat  military  uniform, 
drill  at  stated  times,  look  well,  are  held 
firmly  to  their  work,  and  get  good  out  of  it 
in  health,  physique,  and  personal  bearing. 
The  new  drill  hall  is  a  building  in  the 
Gothic  style,  probably  120x90  feet  in  its 
fioor  space,  the  smooth  floor  as  solid  as  a 
pavement.  It  is  also  used  as  a  Gymnasium, 
being  provided  with  movable  gymnastic  ap- 
paratus. 
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The  students'  ball,  the  local  attraction  for 
Thanksgiving  evening,  was  held  in  this 
building.  It  was  a  brilliant  scene,  and  a 
grand  ball-room.  Draped  with  the  national 
flag  and  the  college  colors,  in  the  bright 
electric  light,  a  good  orchestra  on  the  plat- 
form in  the  centre  of  the  floor  space,  the 
entire  effect  was  excellent.  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen were  present  from  Bellefonte,  Ty- 
rone, Williamsport,  and  other  neighboring 
towns.  A  number  of  persons  came  from 
Pittsburgh;  and  Capt.  Chas.  W.  Roberts, 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  his  family 
and  a  party  of  friends,  came  all  the  way  from 
West  Chester.  Everybody  seemed  in  the 
best  of  humor  and  to  enter  heartily  into  the 
enjoyment  of  the  occasion. 

During  a  pleasant  stay  of  three  days  it 
was  our  privilege  to  visit  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  college,  and  to  meet  a 
number  of  the  men  and  women  who  are 
carrying  forward  this  great  work.  The 
President,  Dr.  Atherton,  was  absent  in  at- 
tendance upon  a  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  College  Presidents  and  Professors  then  in 
session  at  Swarthmore,  where  he  had  a  paper 
upon  the  relation  of  the  High  Schools  of 
the  State  to  the  Collegiate  institutions.  It 
was  a  disappointment  not  to  see  him.  But 
what  was  better  still,  we  saw  everywhere 
evidence  of  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  college,  everywhere  the  master  hand  in 
the  work  that  has  been  done  and  is  doing 
under  his  administration.  We  heard  also 
on  every  hand  admiration  of  his  good  judg- 
ment, broad  plan,  executive  ability,  tireless 
energv,  and  unlimited  capacity  for  work. 

Nothing  impressed  us  more  with  the  wise 
forecast  shown  in  the  management  of  this 
great  educational  plant,  than  the  fact  that  a 
resident  architect,  Mr.  Olds,  a  master  of  his 
art,  is  permanently  employed  by  the  college 
authorities.  We  had  wondered  at  the  distri- 
bution of  the  buildings  upon  the  large  cam- 
pus, at  the  well  chosen  sites  which  they  oc- 
cupy, at  the  varied  and  attractive  styles  of 
architecture  of  those  more  recently  erected, 
as  well  as  the  modern  character  and  com- 
pleteness of  their  interior  plan  and  arrange- 
ment. But  in  the  presence  of  the  resident 
architect  at  work  upon  the  campus,  and 
upon  a  plan  that  will  not  be  filled  out  in  all 
its  detail  within  the  next  half  century  or 
longer,  these  things  were  made  more  clear. 
He  is  now  directing  the  construction  of 
the  large  and  substantial  building  for  the 
Civil,  Mechanical  and  Mining  Engineering 
departments  of  the  college,  within  and  near 
the  entrance  to  the  grounds  So  conven- 
iently located  is  this  building  that  a  siding 


from  the  tracks  of  the  Bellefonte  railroad 
runs  into  it. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  College  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  new  buildings  for  the 
Botanical  department,  under  Prof.  Buck- 
hout;  the  Chemical  department,  under  Prof. 
Pond ;  the  department  of  Physics  and  Elec- 
trical Engineering,  under  Prof.  Osmond ; 
the  Military  department,  under  Lieut.  Mc- 
Caskey ;  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  under  Prof.  Armsby. 

The  Ladies'  Cottage,  also  recently 
erected,  which  is  in  charge  of  Miss  McEl- 
wain,  lady  principal  and  professor  of  history 
in  the  College,  occupies  a  commanding  po- 
sition upon  the  grounds.  It  is  attractive 
without  and  commodious  and  beautiful 
within.  Co-education  being  approved  here, 
young  women  are  admitted  to  all  classes  in 
all  the  courses  of  study  on  the  same  terms 
as  young  men.  Those  not  living  at  their 
own  homes  or  at  the  homes  of  family 
friends,  reside  in  the  Cottage  which  has 
been  erected  for  their  use.  The  atmosphere 
of  culture  and  refinement  in  their  cottage 
home  should  be  one  of  the  best  influences  of 
the  place  upon  these  girl  students;  while 
those  of  them  who  love  music,  we  should 
think  from  what  we  saw  and  heard  of  Miss 
Willard,  will  all  their  lives  bless  the  happy 
fortune  that  made  them  her  pupils.  She  plays 
with  rare  refinement  of  taste  and  expression, 
and  her  pupils  speak  of  her  with  enthusiasm. 
Some  things  are  so  good  that  they  can  be 
paid  for  only  in  kind ;  money  can  never  make 
adequate  return ;  and  life-long  gratitude  is 
therefore  all  that  is  possible  for  benefaction 
received.  So  it  seems  the  gifted  and  grateful 
student  of  music  should  regard  the  teacher 
who  has  led  him  or  her  into  the  wondrous 
secret  of  Harmony,  and  imparted  skill  to 
call  it  forth  with  the  touch  of  talent  or  of 
genius  trained  to  mastery. 

During  the  past  third  of  a  century  this  in- 
stitution of  learning  has  had  a  varied  experi- 
ence of  hope  and  disappointment,  failure 
and  success.  The  present  site  was  made 
over  by  deed,  in  1857,  from  Gen.  James  Ir- 
win to  the  Farmers*  High  School  of  Penn- 
sylvania, two  hundred  acres  being  donated 
and  two  hundred  sold  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, making  in  all  a  valuable  farm  of  four 
hundred  acres. 

By  act  of  the  Legislature  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  was  authorized  to  give 
^10,000  towards  founding  the  new  school. 
The  Board  having  obtained  subscriptions 
and  donations,  in  addition  to  the  land, 
amounting    to    {25,000,    the    Legislature 
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voted  an  equal  sum  ;  another  ^25,000  was 
voted  on  like  conditions ;  and  the  trustees 
received  from  the  State  Treasurer  the  sum 
of  f  50,000  thus  appropriated.  With  these 
sums  in  hand  the  work  was  begun,  and  one 
wing  of  the  main  building  was  completed 
and  opened  for  the  admission  of  students 
in  1859.  Owing  to  the  great  and  rapid  in- 
crease of  prices  in  1861,  contracts  made 
for  the  completion  of  the  building  could  not 
be  enforced,  and  the  trustees  were  com- 
pelled to  finish  it  at  much  greater  cost 
than  had  been  estimated.  The  Legisla- 
ture made  an  additional  appropriation  of 
^49,900  to  meet  the  increasedfoutlay. 

In  1862  the  United  States  Congress  do- 
nated to  the  several  States  public  lands 
equal  to  30,000  acres  for  each  Senator  and 
Bepresentative  from  each  State  under  the 
census  of  i860.  Only  such  land  as  was 
liable  to  private  entry  at  f  1.25  per  acre  was 
included  in  this  donation.  The  act  pro- 
vided that  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale 
of  this  land,  or  land  scrip,  should  be  se- 
curely invested  in  stocks  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  States,  or  other  safe  stocks, 
yielding  not  less  than  five  per  cent,  upon 
their  par  value ;  and  that  the  money  so  in- 
vested should  constitute  a  perpetual  fund, 
*'  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain  forever 
undiminished,  and  the  interest  of  which 
shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  by  each 
State  which  may  claim  the  benefit  of  the  act, 
to  the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance 
of  at  least  one  College,  where  the  leading  ob- 
ject shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scien- 
tific and  classical  studies,  and  including 
military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  may  prescribe,  in  order  to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of 
the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  of  life,  * ' 

Under  the  census  of  i860  Pennsylvania 
had  twenty- four  representatives  and  two 
senators  in  Congress,  and  received  land 
scrip  representing  780,000  acres  of  land. 
The  sale  of  this  land  was  not  well  managed, 
and  the  total  proceeds  of  the  scrip  were  only 
^439,186.80.  In  New  York,  the  late  Ezra 
Cornell  bought  the  entire  land  scrip  from 
the  State,  paying  the  market  price  for  it 
at  the  time,  and  agreeing  to  locate  and 
hold  it,  and  to  give  Cornell  University 
the  benefit  of  its  advance  in  price.  The  re- 
sult is  that  all  the  lands  sold  have  brought 
high  figures,  some  being  yet  held  in  trust, 
and  the  endowment  of  the  University  from 
that  source  alone  will    be  from  |3,ooo,- 


ooc  to  f4, 000, 000.  Pennsylvania  might 
have  done  nearly  as  well  with  a  philan- 
thropic citizen  like  Ezra  Cornell  to  look 
after  this  public  interest.  Cornell  Univer- 
sity has  now  an  annual  income  of  more  than 
f  100,000  from  her -land  scrip  endowment, 
against  f  30,000  to  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege from  the  like  source — the  Legislature 
having  added  enough  to  make  the  endow- 
ment fund  f  500,000,  upon  which  interest  is 
paid  semi- annually  from  the  State  Treasury 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent. 

The  name  of  the  ••Farmers'  High  School" 
was  changed  ta  the  "Agricultural  College 
of  Pennsylvania"  in  1862,  and  in  187410 
the  "Pennsylvania  State  College."  In  1878 
there  was  an  appropriation  of  |8o,ooo  to  the 
College,  since  which  time  there  have  been 
additional  appropriations  of  f  126,000  and 
f  150,000  by  recent  Legislatures  for  the  erec- 
tion of  needed  buildings.  So  that  the  State 
has  during  the  past  thirty-five  years  or  longer 
expended  here  something  over  f  5 50,000, 
an  average  amount  of  about  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  per  annum;  and  for  the  uses  for 
which  it  is  designed  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  property  is  worth  dollar  for  dollar 
upon  the  investment. 

So  many  things  attract  attention  here 
that  might  be  spoken  of  at  length,  but  which 
must  be  passed  with  brief  mention:  The 
campus  where  landscape  gardening  shows 
itself  a  fine  art,  with  trees  and  shrubbery, 
and  foliage  plants  and  fiowers,  walks  and 
drives,  green  grass,  and  hint  of  virgin  forest ; 
the  botanical  and  zoological  and  geological 
collections ;  the  botanical,  chemical,  phys- 
ical and  electrical  laboratories ;  the  college 
and  experiment  station  farms,  with  nearly 
thirty  acres  of  orchard  and  a  vineyard  with 
choice  varieties  of  grapes;  greenhouses; 
creamery  where  the  cream  is  separated  from 
the  milk  within  ten  minutes  of  the  milking- 
time,  and  butter  made  within  thirty  min- 
utes; the  barns,  the  live-stock,  laboratories 
for  agricultural  work  with  their  appliances 
for  analysis  of  grains,  grasses,  and  fertilizers; 
the  Experiment  Station  under  the  joint  aus- 
pices of  the  State  and  the  United  States, 
where  every  facility  is  afforded  for  work  in 
this  direction ;  the  mechanical  work  shops 
for  practical  work  by  the  students,  in  wood 
and  iron ;  the  college  library  of  eight  thous- 
and volumes  or  more,  etc.,  etc.  And  in 
the  social  and  student  life  of  the  place, 
reading  clubs,  glee  clubs,  college  orchestra, 
instrumental  quartettes,  college  societies,  a 
flourishing  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  etc.  We  name  these  things 
hastily,  because  they  belong  to  the  life  of 
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the  place  which  we  would  fairly  picture  to 
the  reader.  If  further  iif formation  be  de- 
sired send  for  the  annual  catalogue  to  Dr. 
■Geo.  W.  Alherton,  State  College,  Pa. 

This  institution  of  learning  therefore 
gives  promise  of  being  the  great  State  school 
of  the  future  in  Pennsylvania.  Like  our 
Normal  schools,  it  belongs  to  the  Com- 
mon School  System.  Pennsylvania  appro- 
priates annually  15,000,000  for  her  public 
schools.  "Let  her  Slate  College  be  fostered 
in  like  generous  spirit  and  with  the  same 
far-seeing  wisdom.  The  paramount  in- 
terest of  the  Commonwealth  is  the  educa- 
tion of  her  citizens;  and  for  this  she  can  af- 
ford the  largest  expenditure  upon  all  grades 
of  schools,  from  the  primary  school  to  the 
university. 

But  the  name  that  was  in  our  thought  of- 
tenest,  as  we  looked  about  over  the  place 
where  he  came  to  do  his  last  work,  and  where, 
in  1871,  he  died  after  serving  but  a  year  in 
his  new  field  of  labor,  was  that  of  the  man 
whose  life-like  portrait  has  for  many  years 
hung  over  the  platform  which  we  occupy 
4ilmost  daily  in  the  Lancaster  High- School, 
that  of  our  venerated  friend,  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Burrowes.  From  our  early  boyhood  we  had 
known  him ;  and  for  three  or  four  years  be- 
fore he  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  as  it  was  then  called,  we  had 
been  associated  with  him  upon  The  Journal 
in  the  relation  almost  of  a  son  to  a  father. 
■So  that  this  strange  place,  this  house  indeed 
where  he  had  lived  and  died,  seemed  some- 
how familiar  because  of  the  old  days.  There 
was  about  it  an  old-time  attraction,  even 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  or  more.  His 
presence  seemed  to  brood  over  the  place 
like  a  benediction. 

No  other  man  in  the  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  touched  our  common  school  system 
so  nearly,  so  powerfully,  or  throughout  its 
whole  range  to  such  a  degree,  as  Dr.  Bur- 
rowes. He  put  the  system  into  working 
force  in  1835-8;  he  established  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  fournarxvL  1852,  and  was  its 
editor  for  eighteen  years;  he  was  the  first 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  and  the  first  President  of 
the  Lancaster  County  Teachers*  Institute, 
called  to  both  positions  by  unanimous  choice 
as  the  leading  spirit  among  the  advocates  of 
general  education  by  the  State  and  of  an 
improved  common  school  system ;  he  wrote 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Book,  which  we  re- 
call as  a  reader  in  a  country  school,  in  1847, 
before  we  knew  anything  of  its  author;  he 
wrote  the  Pennsylvania  School  Architecture 
vhich,  being  supplied  to  all  the  school  dis- 


tricts, did  much  to  improve  the  plans  of 
school  buildings  and  their  surroundings  in 
1856  and  thereafter;  he  wrote  the  Normal 
School  Law  at  the  request  of  Hon.  H.  C. 
Hickok,  who  tells  elsewhere  in  this  issue  the 
interesting  story  of  the  origin  of  that  law  of 
vital  importance  to  our  educational  progress; 
he  was  called  by  Governor  Curtin  to  organ- 
ize the  system  of  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools, 
which  was  done  with  his  customary  energy 
and  strong  practical  sense;  and  he  died, 
after  thirty- five  years  of  almost  continuous 
effort  in  behalf  of  general  education,  at  the 
head  of  the  school  that,  we  believe,  is  des- 
tined soon  to  be  recognized  as  the  last  essen- 
tial feature  which  rounds  out  into  satisfac- 
tory completeness  our  Pennsylvania  system 
of  Public  Instruction. 


THE  STATE  SCHOOL  EXHIBIT. 


THERE  has  been  much  uncertainty  as  to 
what  would  or  would  not  be  done  by 
the  authorities  at  Chicago  in  reference  to 
the  educational  exhibit.  Now  provision 
was  to  be  on  a  generous  scale,  then  it  was 
to  be  crowded  into  a  corner;  again,  ample 
space  was  to  be  provided  so  that  the  great- 
est interest  of  the  nation  should  be  worthily 
represented,  then  it  was  to  be  practically 
ignored.  So  rumor  has  had  it  from  time 
to  time,  until  nobody  seems  to  know  any- 
thing definitely.  That  there  will  be  an 
educational  exhibit  is  assured,  and  that 
Pennsylvania  will  make  special  and  ample 
arrangements  for  her  own  exhibit  is  equally 
certain,  even  though  it  be  necessary  to  erect 
her  own  building  for  this  purpose. 

The  State  Commission  of  Pennsylvania 
has  already  appropriated  two  thousand  dol- 
lars in  order  to  show  by  a  working  exhibit 
the  system  of  training  deaf  mutes  to  oral 
language.  This  school  in  its  actual  work- 
ings will  be  open  during  the  six  months  of 
the  Exposition.  The  appropriation  of  1 1000 
towards  the  "children's  palace,"  as  their 
building  is  popularly  called,  is  but  another 
evidence  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Commission.  This  building  is  to  be 
an  educational  exhibit,  as  well  as  a  place  of 
shelter,  where  children  may  be  left  in  safety 
while  their  elders  see  the  Fair.  It  will 
teach  parents  and  guardians  many  things  by 
the  amusements  and  healthful  occupations 
provided  for  the  little  ones. 

These  points  are  all  important  in  them- 
selves, but  are  rendered  more  so  by  the 
fears  that  the  entire  educational  exhibit  of 
the  United  States — its  proudest  showing — 
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may  yet  be  cramped  into  a  space  of  60,000 
square  feet,  or  set  off  and  aside  in  the  gal- 
leries. The  space  is  said  to  be  less  than 
that  which  the  breweries  will  occupy. 
There  are  reasonable  demands  from  educa- 
tors, instructors  and  teachers,  that  either  the 
Government  shall  put  up  a  sufficient  build- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  com- 
mon school  and  free  college  systems  of  the 
United  States,  or  else  that  the  Building  of 
the  Liberal  Arts  shall  extend  and  even  grant 
additional  space  beyond  that  which  was  first 
asked  for  this  important  exhibit.  Every  one 
will  see  the  importance  of  having  European 
visitors  perceive  how  dear  to  our  hearts 
are  the  public  schools. 

We  have  received,  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 1 2th,  from  Prof.  W.  N.  Hailman,  of 
La  Porte,  Indiana,  who  is  Secretary  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Superintendents 
and  Teachers,  the  following  note  of  warning 
to  those  interested  in  the  general  educa- 
tional exhibit : 

"  The  undersigned  represents  a  Committee 
appointed  by  a  number  of  State  superin- 
tendents and  College  presidents  who  met  at 
Chicago  on  October  4th,  for  the  purpose  of 
impressing  the  World's  Fair  Directors  with 
the  necessity  of  providing  sufficient  space 
for  a  full  and  creditable  exhibit  of  the  educa- 
tional organization  and  development  of  the 
United  States.  The  Committee  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  presented  their  requests,  which 
were  courteously  received,  and  they  were 
privately  assured  that  the  decision  of  the 
Board  would  soon  be  officially  published. 
The  delay  of  this  publication  at  last  aroused 
suspicion  among  the  friends  of  education^ 
and  to-day  we  find  every  indication  point- 
ing to  a  desire  or  determination  on  the  part 
of  possibly  a  majority  of  the  Board  to  defeat 
the  projected  measure.  This  would  again 
leave  the  educational  interests  practically 
unprovided  for.  It  is  reported  that  certain 
interests,  notably  the  art  and  music  inter- 
ests, for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves, 
oppose  the  erection  of  such  a  building,  and 
it  is  feared  that  these  interests  control  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

"  At  this  juncture  it  seems  imperative  that 
all  social  agencies  that  make  for  progress 
should  protest  against  this  culpable  nes[lect 
of  education  by  the  Exposition.  It  is 
boasted  that  our  free  institutions  owe  much 
to  education  as  their  main  stay.  To  ignore 
education,  as  is  proposed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  their  artistic  friends,  is  to  ex- 
pose our  free  institutions  to  the  contempt 
and  ridicule  of  the  civilized  world.  Prompt 
action  may  still  save  us  from  this  ignominy. 


On  our  part  we  shall  call  meetings  of  teach- 
ers and  friends  of  education  in  every  State, 
so  that  each  State  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  voice  her  protest." 


■♦-- 


HEALTH  SUGGESTION. 


WE  have  received,  just  as  we  go  to  press, 
the  following  important  circular  letter 
from  Dr.  Geo.  G.  Groff,  of  Lewisburg,  Pa., 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Schools  and 
Public  Institutions  : 

**  I  wrijte  you  to  ask,  if  the  State  Board 
of  Health  cannot  count  upon  your  hearty 
and  active  co- operation  in  its  efforts  to  di- 
minish the  ravages  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet 
fever.  The  deaths  which  these  diseases 
cause  are  appalling  to  contemplate.  Yet  they 
are  entirely  preventable.  The  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  reports,  November 
ist,  that  diphtheria  has  been  fully  five  times 
as  prevalent  the  past  year  as  is  common,  and 
great  loss  of  life  resulted.  If  it  were  not  that 
people  were  careless  where  these  diseases 
prevail,  they  could  be  stamped  out  as  com- 
pletely as  has  been  the  plague.  They  can 
certainly  be  controlled  as  are  small  pox  and 
the  cholera.  How  ?  Mainly  by  isolation. 
Children  from  families  where  these  diseases 
prevail  must  not  attend  school  until  ail  are 
well  and  all  danger  is  past.  Their  homes 
and  clothing  ought  to  be  disinfected  before 
they  return  to  school.  Whenever  either  diph- 
theria or  scarlet  fever  becomes  epidemic  in  any 
community  all  the  schools,  day  and  Sabbath^ 
ought  at  once  to  be  closed ,  for  there  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  in  schools  these  dis- 
eases are  principally  spread. 

"To  illustrate,  in  every  case  known  to  the 
writer  where  the  schools  have  been  closed, 
epidemics  of  these  diseases  have  ceased. 
Last  Winter,  in  Erie,  the  public  schools  were 
kept  open,  while  the  parochial  schools  were 
promptly  closed.  The  disease  (diphtheria) 
continued  for  months  to  rage  with  great 
fatality  among  the  public  school  children, 
while  it  died  out  entirely  among  the  Catholic 
children,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  latter  were  very  poor  and  hence 
poorly  housed,  poorly  fed,  poorly  clothed,, 
and  with  unhygienic  surroundings. 

"Will  you  not  advise  private  funerals  in 
all  cases  of  deaths  from  these  diseases  ;  thor- 
ough disinfection,  isolation'  of  individual 
cases,  closing  ofall  schools  in  epidemics;  and 
remember  that  the  lightest  cases  may  give 
rise  to  the  most  malignant  ?  After  sixteen 
the  danger  of  contagion  is  greatly  lessened. '^ 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Uarrisburg,  December^  1892. 
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ALLEGHENY—Supt.  Hamilton:  Our  county 
still  maintains  its  rapid  growth.  Last  year 
forty- three  additional  schools  were  opened,  mak- 
ing the  total  number  in  operation  719.  At  present 
many  new  buildings  are  in  process  of  erection. 
Six  new  boroughs  were  formed  during  the  year, 
and  three  more  since  June  i.  Of  the  35.000 
school  children  in  this  county,  about  25,000,  ob- 
served Columbus  Day.  Music  was  last  year 
taught  regularly  in  142  of  our  schools ;  this  year 
it  has  been  introduced  into  many  more  of  them. 
Almost  every  district  this  year  reports  an  in- 
crease hi  salaries.  The  lowest  monthly  salary 
is  $31;,  and  the  highest  $117.77.  The  average 
length  of  school  term  for  county  is  8.1 5  months. 

Beaver— Supt.  Hillman  :  There  has  been 
considerable  activity  in  educational  affairs  dur- 
ing this  month.  Local  Institutes  were  held  as 
follows:  in  New  Sewickley,  Hanover,  South 
Beaver,  and  Raccoon  townships.  They  were 
generally  well  attended,  especially  by  teachers. 
A  "Social"  was  held  at  the  Stokes  school- 
house,  in  Brighton  township,  which  was  largely 
attended  by  the  patrons  of  the  school.  Colum- 
bus Day  was  observed  in  many  of  the  schools. 
The  people  of  Shanopin,  in  Longstown  Ind. 
District  dedicated  their  fine  new  school  house 
with  appropriate  exercises  on  Columbus  Day. 
The  American  Mechanics  presented  a  flag,  and 
the  citizens  a  bell. 

Bedford — Supt.  Potts :  Columbus  Day  was 
celebrated  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  The  places 
seeming  to  enter  most  heartily  into  the  spirit  of 
thedav  were  Bedford.  Everett,  Hopewell,  Hynd- 
man.  Riddlesburg  and  Saxton.  It  would  take 
pages  to  describe  what  was  done  at  these  places. 
I  have  never  witnessed  better  work  done  by 
school  children  than  by  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Hopewell.  At  Riddlesburg,  Mr.  Souder  pre- 
sented the  school  with  a  beautiful  flag,  which 
was  raised  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Hon. 
Robert  C.  McNamara  was  the  orator  of  the  day. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  much  permanent  good  will 
result  from  the  exercises.  Educational  meet- 
ings are  well  attended,  and  a  good  deal  of  en- 
thusiasm is  manifested. 

Berks— Supt.  Zechman :  The  Spring  Board 
erected  an  imposing,  convenient  and  substan- 
tial two-room  building  at  Fritztown.  It  is  a 
credit  to  the  Board  and  an  honor  to  the  district. 
The  schools  of  this  town  are  now  graded. 
Lower  Heidelberg,  Cumru,  and  Muhlenberg 
erected  new  houses  during  the  year.  Lower 
Alsace,  Union,  and  Lower  Heidelberg  length- 
ened th<5  term.  Union,  Brecknock,  Lower 
Heidelberg,  and  Heidelberg  introduced  the  free 
text-book  system ;  and  Union.  Brecknock, 
Cumru»  Lower  Heidelberg,  and  Muhlenberg 
raised  the  salaries. 

Blair — Supt.  Wertz :  Columbus  Day  was 
appropriately  observed  throughout  the  county. 
The  citizens  of  Tyrone,  Hollidaysburg,Duncans- 


ville,  Roaring  Spring,  Martinsburg,  and  other 
places  participated  in  exercises  in  conjunction 
with  the  schools.  Logan  township  built  three 
new  school-houses :  two  four-room  brick  houses 
and  one  frame  single  room  house.  These  houses 
are  built  according  to  modern  school  architec- 
ture, are  well  furnished,  and  supplied  with  slate- 
boards.  Antis  township  remodeled  two  houses, 
making  them  as  good  as  new.  Woodbury  and 
Greenfield  townships  each  built  one  new  house, 
the  former  brick  and  the  latter  frame.  In  a 
number  of  townships — Allegheny  deserves  spec- 
ial notice — the  houses  have  been  repainted, 
papered,  and  supplied  with  maps,  charts,  dic- 
tionaries, etc.  So  far  as  our  visits  have  ex- 
tended, we  have  met  with  encouragement  by 
earnest  and  efficient  work  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
The  outlook  for  good  results  in  school  work  is 
encouraging  all  along  the  line.  It  is  our  sad 
lot  to  report  the  loss  of  two  of  our  teachers  by 
death.  Mr.  G.  H.  Dilling,  a  young  man  of 
promise  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him,  died  ot  typhoid  fever  September  13. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Harpster,  one  of  our  most  experienced 
and  successful  teachers,  after  teaching  two  days 
of  the  present  term,  was  prostrated  by  typhoid 
fever,  of  which  he  died  after  an  illness  of  two 
weeks.  In  his  death,  his  grief- stricken  wife  has 
lost  a  kind  husband,  his  school  an  excellent 
teacher,  and  the  county  a  useful  citizen. 

Cambria — Supt.  Leech  :  Columbus  Day  was 
observed  with  appropriate  exercises  all  over  the 
county. 

Cameron — Supt.  Herrick :  The  annual 
Teachers'  Institute  was  the  event  of  the  month. 
It  convened  in  the  new  court  house,  which 
proved  a  very  desirable  place.  The  instructors 
and  lecturers  were  among  the  best  in  the  State, 
and  the  Institute  was  pronounced  by  all  the 
best  ever  held  in  the  county. 

Carbon— Supt.  Snyder :  Nearly  every  school 
in  the  county  celebrated  Columbus  Day  by 
holding  appropriate  exercises.  Mauch  Chunk, 
Weatherly,  Parryville,  Summit  Hill,  Lehighton, 
and  East  Mauch  Chunk  had  street  parades  in 
connection  with  the  programme  rendered.  The 
celebration  at  Summit  Hill  was  undoubtedly 
the  best  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  countv. 
The  long  line  of  school  children,  handsomely 
uniformed,  singing  patriotic  songs  as  they 
marched,  was  in  itself  very  fine ;  but  to  this 
was  added  a  long  line  of  floats  representing 
scenes  from  the  time  of  Columbus,  a  number  of 
secret  societies  in  full  uniform,  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians in  full  dress  with  a  float  representing  In- 
dian life  in  the  wigwam,  and  carriages  contain- 
ing the  speakers,  officers  and  prominent  citi- 
zens. The  programme  rendered  at  the  close  of 
the  parade  was  the  same  as  the  national  pro- 
gramme, with  the  addition  of  several  able  ad- 
dresses and  some  fine  musical  selections  under 
the  leadership  of  Prof.  Hogg.  The  teachers, 
directors  and  citizens  of  Summit  Hill  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of 
their  Columbus  Day  celebration. 
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Centre — Supt.  Gramlcy:  Friday.  October 
2 1  St,  was  the  great  day  for  the  children  of  our 
county.  In  many  of  the  rural  towns,  the 
schools,  patrons,  members  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  and 
other  civic  organizations,  celebrated  Columbus 
Day  in  an  appropriate  manner.  Bellefonte  and 
Philipsburg  each  had  over  one  thousand  chil- 
dren in  procession,  every  one  carrying  the  na- 
tional flag. 

Chester — Supt.  Walton :  The  school  build- 
ing at  Kenneth  Square  has  been  furnished  with 
three  marble  washstands.  New  clocks  have 
been  placed  in  the  different  rooms.  Maps, 
charts  ,and  supplementary  readers  have  been 
provided.  Each  teacher  is  allowed  two  days 
for  school  visitation.  The  new  school-house  at 
Brooklin,  £.  Brandywine  township,  takes  the 
place  of  the  last  old  house  of  its  kind.  We 
have  very  few  houses  now  that  are  not  both 
comfortable  and  attractive. 

Clinton — Supt.  Brungard  :  A  handsome 
one  room  school  house  is  approaching  com- 
pletion in  Bald  Eagle  township.  The  term  in 
many  districts  has  been  increased,  along  with 
the  salaries.  Many  school  houses  have  been 
improved  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  more 
cosy  and  comfortable  than  when  new.  The 
teachers  with  few  exceptions  are  doing  better 
work  than  ever.  The  attendance  has  never 
been  so  good.  About  fifty  Normal  graduates 
are  employed  in  our  schools. 

Crawford— Supt.  Wright :  We  have  seven- 
teen townbhips  that  have  a  continuous  term  of 
seven  or  eight  months;  219  schools  with  graded 
course  of  study  and  using  Welch's  Classifica- 
tion Register.  School  work  never  looked  bet- 
ter. Mead  township  built  two  new  brick  houses, 
increased  teachers*  salaries,  and  lengthened 
the  school  term.  Many  other  townships  have 
responded  loyally. 

Cumberland  Co.— Supt.  Beitzel:  Columbus 
Ddy  was  observed  in  almost  every  school  in 
the  county.  At  Carlisle  elaborate  preparations 
had  been  made  for  the  appropriate  celebration 
of  the  day.  The  town  was  in  holiday  attire. 
The  street  parade  was  a  notable  civic  pageant, 
of  which  the  school  children  were  unmistakably 
the  most  significant  feature.  It  was  their  parade; 
it  was  their  day — and  they  knew  it ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  was  depicted  in  the 
bright,  proud,  and  happy  countenance  of  each 
boy  and  girl.  The  literary  exercises  were  held 
in  front  of  the  big  new  school  building  at  North 
and  Pitt  streets.  A  leading  feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  the  presentation  and  unfurling  of 
the  flag  presented  to  the  school  by  the  Junior 
Order  of  American  Mechanics  and  P.  O.  S.  of  A. 
Arthur  R.  Rupley.  Esq..  made  a  neat  and  grace- 
ful presentation  speech,  which  was  responded  to 
in  a  few  well-chosen  words  by  Hon.  Theodore 
Cornman,  on  behalf  of  the  schools.  Charles 
Small,  a  pupil  of  the  High  School,  delivered  an 
address  on  the  "  Meaning  of  the  Four  Centur- 
ies "  and  the  school  children  sang  "  America.*' 
An  original  poem,  "  The  Pilot  of  Columbus," 
by  Miss  Annie  Hantcb,  one  of  Carlisle's  teach- 
ers,* was  read  by  Miss  Blanche  U.  Beitzel,  a 
High  School  pupil,  and  the  "  Star  Spangled 
Banner  **  was  sung  by  the  children.     Hon.  R. 


M.  Henderson,  of  Carlisle,  and  ex-Judge  of  the 
Lebanon  and  Dauphin  courts,  made  the  acdress 
on  "  Columbus/'  and  was  followed  by  the 
singing  of  the  song  "  Hail  Columbia"  by  the 
school.  The  next  address  was  delivered  by 
Prof.  A.  Beitzel.  of  Boiling  Springs,  superinten- 
dent of  the  schools  of  Cumberland  county.  The 
address  was  on  the  "Importance  of  the  discovery 
of  America."  The  exercises  of  the  day  closed 
with  a  pleasing  dialogue  and  tableau  by  fifty- 
two  scholars.  It  was  entitled  "  The  Growth  of 
the  Nation."  The  words  of  the  dialogue  were 
by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Bangs,  teacher  of  music  in  the 
schools,  and  formed  a  very  appropriate  closing 
piece.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  decorations 
at  the  school  house  was  a  large  painting  on 
canvas,  which  stood  directly  in  the  rear  of  the 
platform.  This  picture  represented  the  three 
ships  of  Columbus,  the  Pinta,  Nina  and  Santa 
Maria,  when  land  was  first  sighted.  It  was 
painted  expressly  for  the  present  celebration. 

At  Newville,  also,  the  day  was  fittingly  ob- 
served by  a  grand  street  parade  and  appropriate 
literary  exercises  in  connection  with  a  flag  rais- 
ing. At  Mechanicsburg  the  significance  of  the 
day  received  a  local  coloring  from  the  fact  that 
the  corner-stone  of  the  new  High  School  build- 
ing was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons. 
Deputy  State  Supt.  Houck  was  the  orator  of 
the  occasion ;  he  made  a  very  excellent  address 
which  was  well  received.  At  Big  Spring  the 
day  was  observed  by  hoisting  a  flig  over  the 
public  schools,  in  connection  with  which  there 
was  a  parade  and  the  rendering  of  the  National 
programme.  Besides  these  more  extensive 
celebrations,  may  be  mentioned  the  creditable 
exercises  held  in  Newton  district,  by  the  Jack- 
sonville and  Oakville  schools.  In  Mt.  Holly 
also  the  day  was  appropriately  observed.  Upon 
the  whole  the  day  was  observed  in  a  highly  pa- 
triotic manner.  Flags  are  floating  over  a  very 
lar^e  number  of  our  public  school  buildings. 

Erie — Supt.  Miller:  Our  County  Institute 
was  a  genuine  success.  The  teachers  and  the 
public  in  general  were  loud  in  praise  of  the  in- 
structors. The  instruction  was  of  great  practi- 
cal value. 

Forest — Supt.  Kerr:  About  all  the  schools 
in  the  county  observed  Columbus  Day.  In 
some  districts  all  the  schools  met  and  celebrated 
together.  I  think  more  trees  were  planted  in 
this  county  on  that  day  than  on  any  previous 
Arbor  Day, 

Franklin — Supt.  Slyder:  Columbus  Day 
was  pretty  generally  observed  by  the  schools  of 
the  county,  In  many  places  the  exercises  were 
well  attended  by  patrons  and  citizens. 

Greene — Supt.  lams:  Our  schools  have 
opened  with  better  houses,  better  grounds,  bet- 
ter equipment,  better  teachers  than  ever  before. 
Though  somtimes  favoritism  does  rule,  and  I, 
like  my  predecessors,  have  no  well- matured 
plan  to  correct  this  error,  my  advice  to  all 
Boards  in  selecting  teachers  has  been  to  choose 
the  fittest.  Columbus  Day  was  celebrated  as 
no  day  was  ever  before  celebrated  in  our 
county.  I  issued  a  request  to  the  teachers,  di- 
rectors, secret  and  social  organizations  to  help 
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celebrate  the  day,  either  as  a  school,  as  a  town- 
ship, or  to  come  to  the  county  seat  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  request  was  veiy  generally  re- 
garded. Many  schools  and  townships  had 
splendid  celebrations,  and  our  county  seat  was 
the  scene  of  the  greatest  gathering  ever  known 
in  its  history.  The  Veterans,  National  Guard. 
Junior  Order,  prominent  citizens,  2000  school 
children  and  seven  brass  bands  formed  a  pro- 
cession, which  for  order,  bearing,  and  character 
outrivals  all  others  we  have  ever  had. 

Huntingdon — Supt.  Rudy:  Columbus  Day 
was  appropriately  observed  throughout  the 
county.  Several  of  the  larger  towns  had,  in  ad 
dition  to  the  literary  exercises,  tree  planting, 
flag- raising,  etc.  The  schools  are  now  all  in 
active  operation  and  the  outlook  is  encourag- 
ing. Three  Local  Institutes  have  already  been 
held.  Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
schools,  Mapleton  boro'  was  obliged  to  open  an 
additional  (the  fourth)  room. 

Indiana— Supt.  Hammers:  The  schools  are 
in  successful  operation.  New  furniture,  higher 
wages,  and  needed  apparatus  have  in  many 
places  given  an  impetus  to  school  work  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  lasting  good. 
Columbus  Day  was  very  generally  observed.  In 
the  majority  of  districts  the  exercises  were  held 
in  the  school-house  and  participated  in  only  by 
the  pupils  of  that  particular  school ;  but  in  sev- 
eral instances  elaborate  public  demonstrations 
were  arranged  for  the  assembled  schools  of  the 
entire  township. 

Juniata — Supt.  Carney  :  Our  schools  are  all 
working  along  very  well  and  bid  fair  for  a  suc- 
cessful teim.  Columbus  Day  was  generally  ob- 
served, and  the  schools  had  very  appropriate 
exeicises. 

Lawrence — Supt.  Watson :  Mahoningtown 
school  building  is  almost  completed  and  will  be 
occupied  in  a  short  time.  This  is  one  of  the 
finest  school  houses  in  our  county  :  it  is  an  or- 
nament to  the  borough.  The  Shenango  direc-. 
tors  have  completed  a  neat  and  commodious 
buildmg  near  the  city.  This  is  the  first  school 
building  in  the  rural  districts  with  all  the  modern 
improvements.  Columbus  Day  was  observed 
throughout  the  county.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  present  at  West  New  Castle.  The  exer- 
cises were  participated  in  by  the  G.  A.  R.  and 
by  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  and  were  very  ap- 
propriate. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke:  Columbus  Day  was 
very  generally  observed  in  our  schools.  The^ 
two  Annvilles,  Cornwall,  Heidelberg,  Jickson, 
Millcreek,  Independent,  and  Swatara  districts, 
and  Jonestown  boro',  especially,  observed  the 
day  with  great  earnestness.  In  my  daily  visi- 
tations I  found  our  teachers,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, doing  excellent  work. 

Luzerne — Supt.  Harrison  :  The  school- 
grounds  at  Freeland  have  been  enlarged  and 
very  much  improved  during  the  year.  Jeddo 
has  made  an  addition  to  their  building  and 
opened  another  school.  This  was  a  much -needed 
improvement.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the 
work  at  White  Haven.  Prof.  Myers  is  a  new 
man,  but  he  is  starting  out  along  the  right  line. 
The  schools  of  Dorranceton  are  doing  good  work. 


No  changes  were  made  in  the  teachers.  The 
text  books  are  furnished  by  the  district.  Wy- 
oming opened  three  new  schools.  New  heating 
apparatus  was  placed  in  one  building  and  a 
temporary  building  of  two  rooms  erected.  The 
schools  are  in  good  condition.  Ashley  has 
adopted  free  text  books  with  excellent  results. 
The  schools  are  full,  the  teachers  earnest  and 
enthusiastic,  and  the  work  satisfactory.  Nesco- 
peck  has  raised  salaries,  furnished  dictionaries, 
and  made  a  few  changes  that  have  resulted  in 
better  work  than  usual. 

Lycoming— Supt.  Lose:  Nearly  every  district 
in  our  county  celebrated  Columbus  Day.  In 
the  boroughs  a  parade,  in  which  the  school 
children  took  a  prominent  part,  was  the  leading 
feature.  In  the  rural  districts  flags  were  raised 
and  the  official  programme  carried  out  in  every 
detail.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  and 
best  demonstration  that  the  public  schools  have 
ever  made. 

McKean — Supt.  Eckels:  Our  County  Insti- 
tute, just  closed,  was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the 
county.  More  directors  were  present  on  Direc- 
tors* Day  than  ever  before.  Our  instructors. 
Miss  Buckbee,  Supt.  Geo.  B.  Lord,  and  Chas. 
E.  Rugh,  were  first-class.  Supt.  Hammers  did 
himself  honor  by  giving  us  two  of  the  finest  il- 
lustrated lectures  we  have  ever  heard.  If  his 
work  as  superintendent  is  as  good  as  it  is  on  the 
platform,  Indiana  county  is  to  be  congratulated. 

Mekcer — Supt.  Hess:  Columbus  Day  was 
appropriately  observed  in  very  many  of  the 
schools.  The  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.  had  charge  of  a 
notable  celebration  in  Greenville.  The  seven- 
teen schools  of  Hickory  township  acted  in  a 
body.  An  address  was  made  by  Hon,  S.  S. 
Mehard. 

Montgomery — Supt.  Hoffecker:  Our  County 
Institute  was  the  largest  in  our  history.  Much 
valuable  and  practical  instruction  was  given. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  eight  directors  represen- 
ting forty-nine  districts  were  present.  This  is 
the  best  attendance  of  directors  we  have  ever 
had.  Educational  interest  is  rapidly  growing 
among  all  classes  of  citizens. 

Montour — Supt.  Steinbach  :  The  Danville 
High  School  room  has  been  handsomely  pa- 
pered and  otherwise  improved.  A  four  room 
brick  building  is  in  process  of  construction,  and 
will  soon  be  ready  for  occupancy.  The  Board 
has  furnibhed  free  readers  for  all  the  grades. 
Cooper  district  has  put  new  furniture  into  all  the 
rooms, — a  good  move.  Mahoning  has  reseated 
two  of  its  rooms.  Valley  has  purchased  Inter- 
national Dictionaries  for  all  the  schools,  and  is 
placing  slate  blackboards  in  three  of  the  build- 
ings. Liberty  has  put  in  two  slate  boards  this 
season.  Limestone  has  built  a  new  brick  house 
and  put  slate  board  in  one.  Derry  and  Wash- 
ingtonville  have  adopted  new  books. 

Northumberland  —  Supt.  Bloom :  The 
school  term  of  Delaware  township  has  been  in- 
creased to  seven  months.  The  Lewis  township 
schools  have  been  supplied  with  *'  The  Com- 
plete Reading  Charts,'*  and  the  salary  of  teach- 
ers increased  five  dollars  per  month.  In  Ra- 
pho  the  Board  has  placed  the  International 
Dictionary  in  each  school  not  already  supplied. 
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In  Rush  some  of  the  school-rooms  have  been 
painted  or  papered,  and  now  present  a  very 
attractive  appearance;  each  room  has  also 
been  furnished  with  a  slate  blackboard,  an  In- 
ternational Dictionary,  and  Yaggy's  Geograph- 
ical Chart.  In  Turbot  each  school  is  now  fur- 
nished with  Appleton's  Reading  Chart,  a  Globe, 
Yag^y's  Anatomical  Chart,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Dictionary.  The  Board  has  also  em- 
ployed a  special  teacher  in  music.  The  term 
has  been  increased  to  seven  months,  and  the 
salary  increased  five  dollars  per  month.  In 
East  Sunbury  the  term  has  been  increased  to 
eight  months.  Columbus  day  was  fittingly  ob- 
served by  many  of  our  schools :  in  some  by 
literary  exercises  only,  in  others  by  literary 
exercises,  marching,  flag  raising,  etc.  The 
schools  of  E.  Sunbury  were  presented  with  a 
flag  by  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A.  of  Sunbury.  Appro 
priate  addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Weber, 
Rev.  Ganoe,  I.  N.  John,  principal,  and  J.  D. 
Wagner.  The  equipment  of  our  schools,  in 
way  of  apparatus,  is  better  now  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past.*  Our  teachers  are  better  paid, 
and  commendable  improvement  is  noticeable 
in  every  department  of  our  public  school  work. 

Perry — Supt.  Aumiller :  During  the  Ust  week 
in  September  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  every 
teacher  and  many  directors  urging  the  obser- 
vance of  Columbus  Day,  and  giving  some  di- 
rections as  to  the  manner  of  conducting  exer- 
cises. I  have  received  reports  from  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  teachers,  and  am  safe  in  saying 
that  the  day  was  fittingly  observed  by  not  less 
than  80  per  cent,  of  our  schools.  It  was  a  great, 
grand  gala-day  for  the  schools  of  Perry  county. 
The  schools  I  have  visited  show  a  larger  enroll- 
ment than  they  had  at  this  date  a  year  ago. 
The  directors  of  Centre  placed  new  furniture  in 
the  Okefenokee  school- house.  It  has  a  good 
effect  on  the  sqhool. 

Potter — Supt.  Kies :  Our  schools  are  gener- 
ally in  session.  Some  districts,  where  wages 
have  not  been  raised  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creased appropriation,  are  having  difficulty  in 
procuring  teachers.  Columbus  Day  was  loyally 
observed  by  many  schools,  with  exercises  con- 
sisting of  songs,  recitations,  historical  incidents, 
tree-planting,  marching,  pole-raising,  etc. 
Roulet  is  furnishing  another  room  to  accommo- 
date the  growmg  school  population  in  the  village. 

Schuylkill — Supt.  Weiss:  The  following 
districts  raised  teachers'  salaries  and  lengthened 
school  term :  Auburn,  Church,  Delano,  and 
Orwigsburg.  Girardville  lengthened  the  term 
and  raised  the  salary  of  three  primary  teachers. 
New  Philadelphia'  lengthened  the  term  and 
raised  the  salary  of  one  teacher ;  East  Norwe- 
gian and  Polo  Alto  did  the  same.  The  follow- 
ing districts  lengthened  term  one  month  :  South 
Brunswick,  W.  Mahanoy,  Middleport,  Mt.  Car- 
bon, Ryan,  St.  Clair,  Schuylkill  township, 
Stephens,  Union,  E.  Union.  North  Union,  and 
Walker;  and  Pine  Grove,  two  months.  The 
following  districts  raised  the  salaries  of  all  their 
teachers:  Barry,  Blythe,  (Ind.,)  E.  Brunswick, 
W.  Brunswick,  Centre,  Eldred,  Upper  Mahan- 
tango,  N.  Manheim,  McKeansburg.  New  Castle, 
Pine  Grove  borough  and  township,  W.  Penn, 


Rush,  Schuykill.  (Ind..)  South  Tunnel,  Wash- 
ington, Wayne,  Yorkville.  Cressons  and  Frailey 
raised  salaries  of  primary  teachers ;  Frackville, 
of  principal  and  one  primary ;  Gilberton,  of  two 
grammar  school  teachers;  Hegins,  of  all  but 
two;  Hubley,  of  two  primary  teachers;  Port 
Carbon  and  Port  Clinton,  all  but  one;  Rahn,  of 
principal ;  Fremont  borough,  of  all  but  three  ; 
and  Fremont  township,  of  one.  Fifty- two  of 
the  seventy  districts  of  the  county  either  in- 
creased the  salaries,  or  lengthened  the  term,  or 
did  both. 

Snyder — Supt.  Hermann  :  Columbus  Day 
was  observed  in  a  number  of  schools  with  very 
gratifying  results.  The  schools  start  out  well, 
and  we  have  every  promise  of  a  successful  term. 
I  hope  to  put  a  graded  course  of  study  into  op- 
eration before  the  close  of  the  term. 

Somerset — Supt.  Berkey:  Columbus  Day 
was  very  generally  observed  by  our  schools. 
Several  of  the  larger  boroughs  had  very  fine 
demonstrations  and  interesting  public  exercises. 
Among  the  schools  especially  worlhv  of  note 
are  those  of  Berlin,  Confluence,  Myersdale, 
Somerset,  and  Salisbury.  All  our  schools  are 
doing  well. 

Tioga— Supt.  Riesly :  So  far  as  can  be  as- 
certained Columbus  Day  was  observed  by  all 
the  borough  schools  and  by  most  of  the  schools 
in  the  township  districts. 

Union — Supt.  Johnson  :  The  school  board  of 
Gregg  township  has  made  many  advances,  such 
as  lengthening  the  school  term,  and  placing 
slate  blackboards  and  other  apparatus  in  their 
schools.  Buffilo  township  has  refurnished  a 
house  and  put  State  maps  and  geographical  aids 
in  all  the  schools.  Mrs.  F.  O.  Whitman  has 
been  secured  to  give  special  lessons  in  drawing 
in  the  public  shools  of  Lewisburg. 

Venango— Supt.  Lord :  All  of  our  long  term 
schools  are  now  in  session,  and  all,  so  far  as 
visited,  have  begun  with  a  larger  attendance 
than  usual,  and  with  one  exception  are  doing 
good  work.  Columbus  Day  was  very  generally 
observed  throughout  the  county,  all  of  the  vil- 
lage schools  having  quite  elaborate  progprammes 
and  a  large  attend<ince  of  citizens.  Among 
the  country  districts,  Sugar  Creek  took  the  lead 
in  this,  as  she  does  in  so  many  other  educational 
interests.  All  the  schools  of  the  district  conven- 
iently situated  assembled  at  the  Rocky  Grove 
school- house  just  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of 
Franklin.  A  beautiful  flag  was  presented  to  the 
school  by  the  P.  O.  S.  A.,  Mr.  John  Robertson 
acting  as  spokesman,  and  Hon.  Henry  F.  James, 
president  of  the  B  >ard,  receiving  it  for  the 
schools.  Many  other  brief  patriotic  speeches 
were  made;  the  children  rendered  appropriate 
songs  and  recitations ;  and  the  whole  commun- 
ity turned  out  to  see  and  hear.  It  was  a  day 
that  will  live  in  the  memory  of  every  child  in 
those  schools,  and  be  a  constant  inspiration  to 
patriotic  life  and  action. 

Warren — Supt.  Putnam:  Warren  county 
directors  are  making  good  use  of  the  State 
appTopriation.  The  school  term  has  been  in- 
creased in  many  townships,  all  having  seven  or 
more  months  now.  Twelve  districts  have  pur- 
chased   Yaggy's  Geographical  Charts,  and  a 
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number  have  provided  Webster's  International 
for  the  use  of  the  schools.  Pleasant  township 
has  new  desks  in  all  its  school  houses,  and  one 
more  month  of  school.  In  many  districts 
paper  and  paint  are  doing  wonders  in  improv- 
mg  the  appearance  of  school-rooms.  The  di- 
rectors in  nearly  every  district  in  the  county 
seem  to  be  anxious  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to 
make  the  schools  better. 

Washington — Supt.  Tombaugh :  The  course 
of  study  introduced  into  the  ungraded  schools 
last  year  is  doing  great  good.  Large  pupils 
start  now  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  instead 
of  in  the  second  month.  The  work,  too,  is 
much  more  systematic  than  formerly.  Our 
District  Institutes  are  keeping  right  up  in  inter- 
est. Two  very  successful  ones  were  held  this 
month ;  will  hold  eight  during  the  term. 

Allentown — Supt.  Landis:  Columbus  Day 
was  celebrated  by  all  our  schools  with  appro- 
priate exercises.  The  rooms  were  handsomely 
decorated  with  flags  and  bunting.  Large  flags 
were  raised  on  every  building.  Details  of  G. 
A.  R.  Veterans  were  present  in  uniform  and 
gave  their  assistance.  No  other  event  of  our 
schools  ever  awakened  equal  intesest  and  en- 
thusiasm among  pupils  and  parents.  As  a 
lesson  in  patriousm  it  stands  unexcelled. 

Altoona — Supt.  Keith :  The  schools  opened 
on  Columbus  Day  with  appropriate  exercises, 
after  which  the  teachers  and  pupils  took  part  in 
a  grand  parade.  Over  six  thousand  pupils 
were  in  line,  including  those  of  the  parochial 
and  township  schools. 

Ashland— Supt.  Estler:  Columbus  Day  was 
appropriately  observed  in  all  the  schools.  Ex- 
ercises began  in  each  of  the  sixteen  rooms  at 
9  a.  m.  in  the  presence  of  a  committee  of 
school  directors,  veterans,  and  a  large  attend- 
ance of  citizens.  There  was  a  citizens*  parade 
in  the  afternoon,  in  which  the  public  schools 
and  the  parochial  schools  numbering  1400  chil- 
dren, were  given  the  right  of  line.  It  was  in 
every  respect  a  glorious  day  for  the  schools  of 
Ashland. 

Bethlehem— Supt.  Farquhar:  The  public 
school,  the  Moravian  parochial  school,  and  Dr. 
Ulrich's  University  Prep,  school  united  in  the 
celebration  of  Columbus  Day  by  a  street  pa- 
geant, a  flag  raising,  and  appropriate  exercises  in 
the  Moravian  Church.  These  latter  consisted 
in  part  of  the  official  programme,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  hymns  and  addresses  by  the  clergy  of 
the  town.  The  moral  effect  upon  the  school 
children  of  the  exercises  in  the  church  is  good. 

Bradford  City— Supt.  Bogart:  Clay  model- 
ing has  been  introduced.  Prang's  Shorter 
Course  has  been  taken  up.  Columbus  Day 
was  a  grand  success:  nearly  3000  children  in 
line. 

Bristol — Supt.  Booz:  About  1000  people 
attended  the  Columbus  Day  celebration.  The 
pupils  of  the  higher  grades,  teachers  and  direc- 
tors, headed  by  the  Liberty  Cornet  Band, 
marched  from  the  Wood  Street  building  to  the 
Rink,  where  the  exercises  were  held.  On  the 
platform  were  seated  the  Burgess  and  Town 
Council,  Board  of  School  Directors,  Rev.  E.  E. 
Bunris  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  others.    Ad- 


dresses were  made  by  Prest.  John  K.  Wildman 
and  Burgess  Francis  Fennimore,  after  prayer 
by  Rev.  Burns. 

Chambersburg — Supt.  Hockenberry :  Our 
Columbus  Day  work,  both  in  the  schools  and 
outside,  was  remarkably  successful  and  highly 
appreciated.  The  first  hours  of  the  morning 
session  were  spent  by  each  of  the  schools  in  its 
own  special  exercises,  which  were  witnessed  by 
many  visitoi^.  The  last  hour  of  the  forenoon 
was  spent  in  the  large  Opera  House  by  the  1 500 
scholars,  teachers,  directors,  and  the  few  others 
who  could  gain  admission.  Never  before  in 
Chambersburg  were  so  many  school  children  to 
be  seen  in  one  place,  and  many  declared  it  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  sight  they  have  ever  be- 
held. Patriotic  songs  were  sung  and  prayers 
cflfered  with  an  earnestness  not  often  witnessed. 
Rev.  E.  H.  Leisenring  delivered  a  patriotic  ad- 
dress that  the  young  people  will  never  forget. 
As  the  different  schools  approached  the  Opera 
House,  the  great  crowd  which  had  gathered  to 
witness  the  scene  gave  cheer  upon  cheer  until 
all  had  passed  in.  In  the  afternoon  300  of  the 
larger  boys  with  flags  and  appropriate  banners 
joined  in  the  parade  which  was  led  by  the 
School  Board  and  some  of  the  teachers.  The 
evening  carnival  had  seven  artistic  floats  repre- 
senting different  scenes  in  the  life  of  Columbus 
and  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The 
schools  did  themselves  great  credit  in  all  the 
exercises. 

Chester — Supt.  Foster:  At  the  opening  of 
the  present  term  the  pupils  were  encouraged  to 
start  a  movement  for  placing  flags  upon  all  the 
school  buildings  not  already  supplied.  They 
went  to  work  with  a  will,  raised  money  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  School  Board  supplied  the 
flag- poles.  Eight  new  flags  were  procured  and 
with  those  which  we  had  before  were  flung  to 
the  breeze  on  Columbus  Day,  with  appropriate 
exercises.  The  G.  A.  R.,  P.  O.  S.  of  A.,  and  O.  U. 
A.  M.  assisted,  and  acted  as  escort  in  a  short 
parade  of  the  children  which  took  place  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  exercises  held  at  each  build- 
ing. It  was  generally  conceded  that  the  affair 
was  well  conceived  and  executed,  and  much 
credit  is  due  to  all  who  participated  in  it.  The 
attention  of  the  community  for  the  tine  being 
was  centered  in  the  great  work  which  is  being 
done  for  the  beneflt  of  the  coming  generation, 
and  the  result  cannot  fail  to  be  favorable. 

Corry — Supt.  Colegrove :  The  present  is  an 
era  of  progress  in  our  schools.  Through  the 
enterprise  and  liberality  of  the  Board,  our 
schools  have  been  supplied  with  a  large  amount 
of  new  apparatus.  A  chemical  laboratory  has 
been  fltted  up  with  sufficient  apparatus  for  indi- 
vidual work  for  the  entire  class.  Physical  cul- 
ture has  been  introduced  into  the  High  School 
under  the  direction  of  our  efficient  principal. 
Miss  Carrie  W.  Coats,  who  is  supplied  with  full 
equipment  of  Indian  clubs,  dumb  bells,  etc. 
An  adequate  supply  of  supplementary  readers 
has  been  purchased,  and  we  are  introducing 
sand  and  clay  modeling  and  paper  folding  in 
our  primary  and  intermediate  grades.  The 
"  three  R's  **  are  still  kept  in  the  foreground. 

Harrisburg — Supt.  Foose;  Columbus  Day 
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was  observed  by  all  the  schools  with  suitable 
exercises,  but  no  street  demonstration  was 
made. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Boger  :  One  of  our  Colum- 
bus Day  exercises  proved  so  interesting  that  a 
repetition  was  desired.  Jac.  E.  Reinoehl,  Esq., 
one  of  our  controllers,  who  had  the  matter  in 
charge,  gave  his  consent,  and  the  entire  pro- 
gramme with  some  additions  was  repeated  to  a 
crowded  house.  By  charging  a  sm9.ll  admission 
fee,  $104  was  netted  for  the  benefit  of  our  pub- 
lic library.  Another  assistant  has  been  put  into 
the  High  School.  It  now  has  four  teachers. 
Our  new  four>room  school  in  the  Sixth  Ward  is 
rapidly  nearing  completion  ;  in  another  month 
we  expect  to  occupy  it. 

Mahanoy  Twp. — Supt.  Noonan  :  Our  first 
District  Institute,  held  at  Suffolk,  was  well  at- 
tended and  fairly  interesting.  An  evening 
school  has  been  opened  in  Morea.  The  pupils 
are  doing  remarkably  well  under  their  energetic 
teacher,  Miss  Esther  A.  Newlin.  In  all  proba- 
bility several  evening  schools  will  be  opened 
during  November.  Two  fine  buildings  are  in 
course  of  erection.  Each  school  has  been  sup- 
plied with  a  good  set  of  maps  in  a  dustless  case; 
total  cost  of  maps,  $560. 

Milton — Supt.  Goho :  Columbus  Day  was 
celebrated  by  planting  trees,  raising  flags,  and  a 
parade.  Large  flags  were  placed  over  all  our 
school  buildings.  The  parade  was  participated 
in  by  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A.  and  other  organizations, 
with  the  G.  A.  R.  for  escort  to  the  schools.  The 
celebration  was  a  great  success.  Beginning 
with  November  ist,  the  Board  will  supply  tab- 
lets, pens,  pencils,  and  copy-books  free. 

New  Brighton— -Supt.  Richey  :  We  held  a 
mass  meeting  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  on 
Columbus  Day,  and  every  one  said  the  exer- 
cises were  the  finest  and  most  impressive  ever 
held  in  the  city. 

New  Castle— Supt.  Bullock  :  Schools  were 
closed  two  weeks  on  account  of  small-pox,  and 
all  pupils  were  vaccinated.  Columbus  Day 
was  celebrated  in  the  schools  as  suggested,  by 
the  use  of  the  official  programme,  etc  :  but  on 
account  of  division  in  the  Board  of  Control,  no 
out  door  exercises  were  attempted. 

Newport  Twp. — Supt.  Dewey  :  On  Colum- 
bus Day  the  official  programme  was  carried 
out,  supplemented  with  appropriate  exercises. 
A  large  number  of  people  were  present  at  some 
of  the  schools.  Trees  were  planted  as  follows 
— fourteen  in  school-yards  ;  fifteen  by  the  road- 
sides ;  and  forty-one  by  the  children  at  their 
homes.  Three  night  schools  will  be  opened  in 
November,  to  continue  four  months  at  least,  and 
five  if  the  average  attendance  does  not  fall  be- 
low sixteen. 

NoRRiSTOWN— Supt.  Gotwals:  The  County 
Institute  was  held  in  this  borough.  All  of  the 
teachers  were  present,  with  the  exception  of  one 
kept  away  by  sickness.  The  Opera  House  was 
crowded  during  the  day  exercises.  Much  inter- 
est is  manifested  by  the  citizens  in  these  yearly 
gatherings.  They  are  becoming  more  popular 
every  year.  Appropriate  Columbus  Day  exer- 
cises were  held  m  all  our  schools.  The  pupils 
all  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  a  large  flag  raised 


on  their  respective  buildings  on  that  day. 
It  was  a  day  that  will  long  be  remembered  by 
parents  and  children. 

Phcenixville— Supt.  Leister:  Appropriate 
exercises  were  held  in  all  our  schools  on  Colum- 
bus Day.  A  stirring  address  was  delivered  in 
the  High  School  by  William  A.  Ganster,  Esq.. 
a  representative  of  the  G.  A.  R.  One  Colum- 
bus tree  was  planted  by  pupils  and  teachers  on 
the  Mason  street  school  grounds,  and  another 
by  citizens  in  Reeves  Park. 

Plymouth  Twp.  —  ( Luzerne  Co.")  —  Supt. 
Gildea:  Eight  night  schools  have  been  opened. 
Appropriate  exercises  were  held  in  all  the  schools 
on  Columbus  Day. 

Shenandoah — Supt.  Freeman  :  Columbus 
Day  was  duly  celebrated.  Each  school  had 
appropriate  exercises  indoors  from  8  to  10  a.  m. 
At  10:30.  2.193  children  paraded  through  the 
principal  streets.  After  the  parade  all  partici- 
pated in  exercises  held  in  front  of  the  High 
School  building. 

Titusville.  Those  who  thought  Titusville  a 
dead  town,  that  the  recent  flood  had  killed  off  her 
enterprise,  must  have  changed  their  minds  after 
witnessing  our  celebration  of  Columbus  Day. 
All  expected  to  see  a  mammoth  celebration, 
and  all  were  surprised  to  think  that  their  expec- 
tations were  doubly  realized.  The  procession 
was  a  marvel,  a  happy  surprise  to  the  oldest  in- 
habitants. The  work  of  decorating  began  the 
night  before,  and  by  noon  Friday  almost  every 
business  house  and  residence  in  the  city  showed 
the  patriotism  of  their  proprietors  and  inmates 
by  a  liberal  display  of  bunting,  flags  and  lan- 
terns. The  grand  procession,  which  was  easily 
two  miles  long  and  contained  2.000  school  chil- 
dren, thousands  of  men  connected  with  differ- 
ent industries,  societies  and  organizations,  sev- 
eral hundred  wagons  and  horses,  four  bands  of 
music,  and  floats  representing  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  moved  a  few  moments  past 
twelve  o'clock  and  was  greeted  all  along  the 
line  of  march  by  an  enthusiastic,  cheering 
throng.  Many  of  the  displays  were  very  exten- 
sive, and  those  who  had  them  in  charge  deserve 
great  credit  for  the  enterprising  spirit  they 
showed  in  the  matter.  All  seemed  to  work  in 
unison  and  harmony  for  a  common  purpose,  to 
make  the  affair  a  brilliant  success,  and  all  were 
more  than  repaid  for  their  trouble.  The  exer- 
cises at  the  grove  were  listened  to  by  a  large 
crowd  of  people.  The  musical  programme 
presented  was  unusually  fine.  The  addresses 
of  Rev.  H.  Purdon,  acting  president  of  the  day, 
and  of  Mr.  M.  N.  Allen,  the  orator  of  the  day, 
were  both  masterpieces.  All  in  all,  the  day  was 
one  long  to  be  remembered. 

West  Chester — Supt.  Jones:  A  tree  was 
planted  on  Columbus  Day.  Dr.  J.  T.  Roth- 
rock,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke 
of  Columbus  as  a  navigator.  After  the  tree- 
planting  the  line  of  public  school  pupils  was 
formed,  escorted  by  G.  A.  R.  Post  31,  with  drum 
corps,  followed  by  the  Normal  School  band  and 
students  and  teachers,  and  the  pupils  of  St. 
Agnes  parochial  school,  in  all  1700.  All  went 
to  the  Assembly  Duilding,  where  the  900  public 
school  children  were  arranged  on  the  stage. 
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Each  child  carried  a  flag,  which  was  freely 
waved  as  the  music  and  the  feelings  of  the 
audience  prompted.  Judge  W.  B,  Waddell 
presided.  Capt.  D.  T.  Cornwell  read  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  ;  C.  W.  Talbot,  Esq.,  read 
the  ode;  Hon.  Galusha  A.  Grow  delivered  the 
oration.  All  the  exercises  were  interspersed 
with  music.  Hundreds  could  not  get  into  the 
hall.  Columbus  Day  showed  us  the  enthu- 
siasm and  unity  existing  among  all,  when  the 
children  are  thoroughly  interested  and  a  great 
day  is  celebrated. 

WiLLiAMSPORT — Supt.  Transeau :  The  Co- 
lumbus celebration  was  the  most  important  ed- 
ucational event  of  the  month.  Exercises  of  a 
patriotic  character  were  held  in  all  the  schools 
during  the  forenoon.  Some  of  the  exercises, 
such  as  "  Saluting  the  Flag,"  song  of  *'  Colum- 
bia," etc;  were  held  on  the  school  grounds. 
Many  of  the  citizens  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
proceedings.  All  but  a  few  of  our  school  rooms 
were  supplied  with  a  U.  S.  flag  as  a  permanent 
decoration.  Many  of  the  buildings  were  fur- 
nished with  large  bunting  flags  on  staffs.  The 
effect  of  all  this  will  be  a  continual  inspiration 
of  patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  our  pupils. 

YoKK — Supt.  Wanner:  On  Columbus  Day 
the  ofhcial  programme,  somewhat  modified  to 
suit  grades  and  the  wishes  oi  teachers,  was 
rendered  in  the  various  schools  and  constituted 
the  literary  part  of  our  celebration.  After  this 
feature,  the  children  of  public  and  parochial 
schools,  accompanied  by  bands  of  music,  and 
led  by  the  Board  of  School  Control  and  the  City 
Superintendent,  marched  through  the  central 
part  of  our  city.  Near  the  end  of  the  route,  the 
Board  of  Control  left  the  line  and  joined  the 
ministers  of  the  city  on  a  platform  in  Centre 
Square,  and  from  thence  reviewed  the  parade. 
Alter  the  children  were  massed  in  the  Square, 
they  sang  "America,"  and  the  "Song  of  Co- 
lumbus Day,"  and  listened  to  a  brief  address  by 
the  Mayor  of  the  city  before  being  dismissed. 
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PERMANENT  CERTIFCATES  GRANTED. 
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No. 


Name. 


5885  Minnie  M. Got wald 

5886  Lee  R.  Herring  ton 

5887  Marv  D.«vis  .  .   . 

5888  W.  £.  Blair  .  .   . 


5889  Grace  Greeley  .  . 

5890  Mvry  Rubinson    . 

5891  Fred.  J.  Ryan  . 
5899'A4ichael  I.  Gough 

5893  OtiA  A.  Kilbourn. 

5894  J.  W.  G.  Her>hey. 
5b95  Gabriel  E.  Rutt   . 
5*96  B.  W.  Fisher.  .   . 

5897  Marv  A.  Yeiier   . 

5898  Ida  £.  Kuriz.  .  . 
5899 'Alice Storm ftltz  . 
590U  Kelle  W  Leader  . 
5901  Alice  E.  Fridy  .  . 
5909  S.LiizicBrennem'n 
5903'Leitie  N.  PaxsoD. 
5904  M.  C.  Miller  .  .  . 
5905|Tho6.F  Hungiville 
5906  l4iella  Harris  .  . 
5907!  Minnie  Ward  .  . 
SQoblVma  Pry  or.  .  .  . 


Post-Office. 

County. 

Date. 

1891. 

York 

York    .  .   . 

Dec.   8 

Dunbar  .... 

Fs&yctte  .  . 

"     8 

Unioniown    .  . 

•      • 

"      8 

Tioga 

Tioga .  .  . 

••     8 

180». 

1893. 

Emporium.    .   . 

Cameron.    . 

Mar.  16 

Emporium.    .   . 

•« 

'•    16 

Plymouth; .   .   . 

Luzerne  .   . 

"    16 

Hazleion    .   .   . 

••    16 

Co«teilo  .... 

Poller .  .   . 

"    16 

Liiiiz 

Lancaster  . 

Apr.  18 

Marietta.    .   .   . 

.< 

•*    18 

Flunn 

t* 

"    18 

Ked  Klin    .  .   . 

tt 

"    18 

Mil y town   .   .   . 

*i 

•*    18 

Liiiiz 

li 

••    18 

Muunt  Joy.   .   . 

"    18 

Mouniville.    .   . 

u 

"    iS 

kawlinsville  .   . 

*t 

"    18 

Little  Briuin.   . 

<l 

"    18 

L)ushore .... 

Sullivan  .  . 
McKean.  . 

Sawyer  City  .   . 

Bradford.   .  .   . 

«( 

"    19 

Degolia.  .  .   . 

(( 

"    19 

Uei  rick  City.    . 

<f 

•'    19 

Post-Office. 


5909' Addie  Griffin.  .  .  | Bradford.  , 
5910  W.  S.  Finney  .  .  Grecnsburg 
591 X  W.  H.  Thompson.  Stahlstown 

Stahltown 
iSaltsburgjInd.co 

M.  McGuire. 

F.  Myers  .   . 

R.  Hough.  . 

W.  Lou.sietter 

J.  Cummings 


^912  Elmrr  E.  Crouse 
^913  H    R.  Shnpe-    . 


59«4  J 
59«5  U. 
5916  A. 

59»7  J. 
59»«T. 


jDerry 
'Manor  .  .  . 
Smithson  .  . 
Mt.  Pleasant. 
,  West  Newton 


5919  Alva  A.  I    GnffeyJlrwin    .    . 

5920  Leor'a I. McDowell, West  Fairfield 

5921  Mary  McCulloch.  ilfgleside.    .   . 

jTunkhannock 
I  Nicholson  .   . 

Scottsville  .   . 

Nicholson  .   . 

jTunkhannock 


59.2  Kvf^.  Carlin.  .  . 
£923  Maggie  Duggan 
5924  Emm  I  Fasi>ett  . 
59'5'Adciia  Stanton. 

5926  J-nnic  Wi  Ich    . 

5927  Jennie  Thomson 
5928'Amy  Kern.    .   . 
5929 1 M.  Dai>y  Childs 
59 jo'  Lillic  Childs  .   . 
59Jt  Bdle  Kiethline. 
5933  J .  S.  Patterson  . 

5933  Margartt  Mitchell, 

5934  Ina  Shoaf  .... 
b933,^ue  Button    .    .   . 

5936  Agnes  Mullen    .   . 

5937  Lizzie  H.  Duff.    . 
593&  Anna  R.  Dinsmore 
5939' Maude  M.  Morris 

594" 
59*  • 
594« 


I  <i 

'Mehopany.    . 
I  Tunkhannock 

'  fenningsville. 
New  Castle  . 


ii 


President 
Anna  A.  Raymond  Kaymilton. 


Lucia  Jackson 
Julia  k.  Alder  . 
5943|M«iggie  Sutton  • 
5944'Allie  Watterson. 
(94<>  Pauline  Redfield 


,  Plea.«antville. 
;OilCity.  .  . 
I  Pleaunlville . 
Oil  City .  .  . 
'  Pleasantville. 


Jackson  Centre 
Corapolis 


Rraddock   . 
Wiikinsburg 
Piiuburg  . 


5946  How'dE.Wiedman'Mt.  BetheL 

5947  Ketura  C.  Getz    .  [Bethlehem. 
594b  Lizzie  N.  Say  .   .    Fredonia. 
5949'W.  E.  Bell.    .   . 
5950  Geo.  E.  Wasser 
595'  >^KS>e  Wilson    . 
59s  J I  JennieM. Campbell,  Noblestown 
5953' Hizabeth  Vankirk    Elizabeth  . 
5954' Nellie  Lewis.    .   .  ■  " 
5955!M.  A.  Wiight  .1 
5956  M.J.  Eakin  .  . 
5957JAda  Ljrken    .   . 
5950  Clemnije  Whytc 
59S9|Sadie  Evans  •   •      I  " 
5y6o|  Nannie  M  Connell  Crafton   . 

5961  iC  B.  McCabe  .   .    Braddock 

5962  Sarah  E  Cowan  .    Emsworth 

5963  Hiram  Bigony  .    .  I(>rimsville 

5964  James  G  Oswalt.  [Albany 

5965  J -cob  W. Schroder!      " 
5S>6o' George  C.  Bordnerj Bethel.    . 
5967  D.A  Kothenbergcr,Oley.   .   . 
5960  Levi  G.  Stump  .   .  iCacoosing 
5969  Hei  ry  S.  Hiloert.  jShoemakersville 
5^70  Warren  B.  Ehst  .  'Hechielsville. 
5971  i J.  Alfred  Mole  .   .  JTopton    .   .   . 
5973^ Geo.  W.Frybcrger  Oley 

5973  Mary  M.  Peiflfer.    |Rehrersburg  . 

5974  George  S.  L  Comp  Milford    .   .   . 

5975  ^'  ^-  Hamilton  .  'Liverpool  .   . 

5976  Levi  H.  Armstrong  Grant.     .   .   . 

5977  J-  Ord  Wagner  .  .  Llyde  .... 
5V7<1  John  F.  St.Clair  .  |New  Florence 
£979  H.  E.  Petcrman  .  jChambersville 
59tiu  Alice  L.  Morrow.  Plumville 
5981' I.  H.l'eterman  .  Chambersville 
5984  Lizzie  M.  Daniels  .Hazleton.    .   . 

5983  JuliaC  Weiscarger  Pittsion  .   .   . 

5984  Clara  Van  Gorden.  E.  Stroudsburg 

5985  Nan.  Cunningham  ConnelUville 

5986  Robert  H. Jamison  Ormond  .   . 

5987  lamesM.  Muriland  Bioad  Ford 

5988  Warren  Christner.  SiaufTer  .  . 

5989  Ko^s  d.  Burchinal' Smith  field  . 

Glenfield.  . 
New  Castle 
Norristown. 
Conschohockcn 
Norristown. 
Apollo.  .  . 
Bcrnville.  . 
Johnstown  . 
Ebensburg 
Palmyra.  . 
fielJegrove  . 


5990  J-  Elmer  Scroggs. 

5991  Jennie  Jackkon 
5993iM.Kaiha'neBoorse 
5993  F.siella  Gaine    .   . 
5994' M.  I.  Zimmerman 
5995  H   v.  Rowan 


5996 

5997 

599'» 

5999 
6000 


U.R.Fahrenbach. 
Mary  V.  Walter  . 
Maggie  Shenkle  . 
John  A.  Hurst,  Jr. 
D.  W.  Light.    .  . 


McKean.   . 
WestmorePd 


<< 
<( 
tt 
tt 
It 
(« 
tt 
tt 
tt 


Wyoming. 


(( 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


Lawrence. 


It 
tt 
<« 
tt 
It 
It 


Venango . 
It 


tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
It 


Northamp'n 
It 

Mercer    . 
It 

tt 

Allegheny 


«< 
(( 
It 
tt 
ti 
It 
tt 
It 
It 
tt 

Berks  . 
i« 

tt 
It 
It 
ft 
It 
It 

tt 

« 
It 

« 
It 

Perry  ! 
Indiana 

Wesimorel 

Indiana 
II 

It 

Luzerne 
It 

Monroe. 

Fayette 
I. 

It 

it 

tt 

Allegheny 

Lawrence 

Montgom'ry 
*« 

It 

Westmorel'd 

Berks  .   . 

Cambria. 
tt 

Lebanon. 
ft 


i« 
It 
It 
II 
II 
tt 
It 
It 
It 
tt 
11 
tt 
11 


May  19 

"  33 

"  33 

"  23 

"  33 

"  33 

"  33 

"  23 

"  33 

••  83 

•*  33 

"  33 

"  33 

"  83 

"  36 

"  36 

"  26 

"  26 

"  a6 

"  3« 

"  36 

"  36 

"  36 

May  9 

"  13 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

"  .1 

**  10 

«'  10 

"  10 

•*  10 

"  ID 

«*  10 

«•  10 

«*  10 

**  10 

««  xo 

«*  zo 

•'  10 

'*  10 

**  ID 

«'  10 

«*  xo 

••  IZ 

«'  XI 

"  II 

*•  XI 

«'  XI 

**  XI 

••  XI 

**  IX 

"  II 

"  IX 

**  XI 

"  II 

"  13 

"  13 

"  X3 

"  13 

It  ,a 

II  ,a 

"  13 
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"  13 

"  13 

"  18 

•'  IS 

"  13 
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"  13 
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"  13 

"  13 

"  16 

"  16 

"  16 

••  16 
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No. 


Name. 


6001  jH.  H.  Ulrich.  .  . 
600a  Abram  G.  Royer. 
6oo3lElvy  Kilmer.  .  . 
6uo4JMjiyne  B.  Archer 
600S1  Olive  B.  Anderson 
6cx>6  Clara  U.  Carey  . 

6007  A.  R.  Beechner    . 

6008  Alice  A   Berry.    . 
6oo9:e.C.  McLaughlin. 
6010  Alice  B.  Sullivan. 
60x1 1  Mamie  Bishop  .   . 
6012IN.  L.  blethrow    . 
6013  Marf^aret  E.  Lytc. 
601 4 1  Maud  C.  Txirner  . 
6015  Hauie  H.  Foy  .   . 
60x6  E.  K.  Rayburn    .  [ 
63x7  Anna  G.  Holman.  | 

6018  EllaS.G.Bushfieldl 

6019  BrnchUMcGinnis 
6oao,Li«rie  Giles   .   .   . 
6  wxjJennieM.  Johnston 
6o22|Maggie  Leppan    . 
6033I  Emma  Carey.    .    . 
6034  Kate  C.  Kernan  . 
6o2«;, Olive  M.  Smith.  . 
6036 'Mary A  O'Donnell 
6027  M.J.  McCorabs  .  1 
tezBlEstella  Kinzler.    . 
6029' Emma  C.  Groff   .  i 
6030;  Kate  O'Neel  .   .    .  J 
6031 'Amanda  Schramm 
6032' Mary  Laughlin.  . 
6033'Reena  M.  Good   .  I 
6034  Sadie  J.  Martin    .  ' 
<5o35iJennie  TreflRngcr.  | 
6036  G.  E.  A.  Mclntyre 


Pott-Office. 


.Annville  .   . 
Kleinfeltenviile 
Myerstown. 
Womelsdorf 
Pittsburg  . 


ft 


«< 


** 


ft 


(( 


*t 


*t 


t* 


6037 
6038 
6039 
6040 
6041 
604a 
6043 
6044 


6047 
6048 
6049 


Flo.M  Richardson! Waynesboro 
J.  J.  Kriner  .   .   .    Williamson 
AdaM.Honninger  jGreencastle 
Thos.  Greenawalt.'Lurgan    .   . 
David  Harnhart   .  .Waynesboro 
H.  C.  Klinger  .   .  ; Oriental  .   . 
loicphine  Cook    .    Moore  .   .   . 
Sarah  L.  Hallowell  Frankford  . 

6o4S;Char'ta  T.Johnson  Flam    .   .    . 

6046  Debbie  S.  Harper.  GIrn  Mills  . 
Greta  May  Booth.  Ward  .  .  . 
AliceG McCartney  Chester  .  . 
Eva  M    Finneger   !       " 


6050, Emma  I.  Provost.. 


6051 
6052 

6053 

6054 

6056 
«o57 
6o5ii 


Clara  B.  W..it 
Rorcnce  Williams! 


i« 


G.  M.  PasHmore  . 

Miles  B.  Moore     • 

Belle  Taylor  .   .   . 

W.  G.  Bermont    . 

J.  P.  Stephens  .   . 

Min*rva  El  I  wood. 
6a59jl.uella  Rohrer  .  . 
6o60|Lulu  Dawson  .  . 
6. 61 1  Oscar  E.  Evans  . 
t»6a  j.  C.  Caldwell  .    . 

6063  Miles  I.  Derr    .   . 

6064  Ellen  L.  Gallagher 

6065  H.  A.  Keiser.   .   . 

6066  Mary  C.  Brady.    . 

6067  Maria  E.  Fisher   . 

6068  Janet  Ephlin.    .  . 

6069  Carrie  M.Mills.    . 

6070  James  S.  Boyle.   . 

6071  John  H.  Schrope  . 
6072- H.  W.  Bres^ler.  . 
6073.  W.  S.  Herring  .   . 

6074  James  T.  Kelly    . 

6075  James  Turley    .   . 

6076  M.J.  Brady  .   .    . 

6077  M.  Stella Woolcock 
6878' B.C.  Malone.  .  . 
6079' Rebecca  Linton   . 
6o8o|  Annie  F.  Mcllet   . 

608 1  i  Katie  E.  Kohr  .  . 

6082  Margaret  Manly  . 

6083  Mary  Ellerraeyer  . 

6084  Annie  E.  Fitch.    . 

6085  Anna  S.  Fell  .    .   . 

6086  Clara  J.  Shepherd, 

6087  Rich'dS.Macname 
6c88  Eleanor  S.  Walsh 

6089  Margaret  Finnegan 

6090  Clara  M.  Bruner 


609X 


E.  D.  Lippincott 


609a  H.  M.  Darlington 


Ansonville  . 
Curwensville 
Freeport  .  . 

Leechburg  . 
Apollo.  .  . 
Evans  City. 
Karns  City. 
Shira  .  .  . 
Saxonburg  . 
Turbotvillc. 
Summit  Hill 
Lansford.  . 
Beaver  Meadow. 
E  Mauch  Chunk 
Williamsport. 

Treskow.  .  . 
Begins  .  .  . 
Freidensburg. 
De  TurkRvilTe 
Minersville.  . 
Blanchdale.  . 
Mmersville.  . 
Mahanoy  City 
St.  Nicholas  . 
Mahanoy  City 

Tremont.    , 
Ashland  .   . 
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MUSIC:   CAROL,  CAROL,  CHRISTIANS, 
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CAROL,  CAROL,  CHRISTIANS. 


AxniuK  Clsvblaio)  Coxm. 


Carol,  carol,  ChristiansI  Carol    joy-fnl  •  ly;        Carol  for  the  coming  of  Christ's  nativity.     Aad 


r^i^g.iegeTif?-iFPF?|gfg[fegif  i'l 


/3m#. 


pnj  a  gladsome  Christmas  For  all  good  Chrisrian  men.  Carol,  carol.  Christians,  For  Christmas  come  again 


J" 


Semi- Chant*. 


U±M±=h 


1.  Go         ye   to        the      for    -    est  Where  the  myr  -  ties  grow; 

2.  Wreathe  your  Christmas  gar    -    land  Where  to    Christ  we  pray; 

3.  Ca    -     rol    ca  -  rol,      ChristiansI  Like   the    Ma   -    gi  now; 

4.  Give      us    grace,  O       Sav  -  iour.  To     put    off         in  might 


Where  the  pine  and 
Ir       shall  smell  like 
Ye      must  lade  your 
Deeds  and  dreams  of 


p?i-n'i\\ 


t=^ 


^m 


^^ 


^^ 


^^ 


i^ 


J  J  JJIJ' ^'-'4 


lau    -    rel  bend  be  -  neath     the  snow,  Gath  •  er  them  for       Je    •  sus ; 

Car    •    mel  on  our    fes    •    tal  day;  Lib   -  an  -  us  and      Sha  •  ron 

cask  •  ets  with  a       grate  -  ful  vow;  Ye     must  have  sweet    in    -   cense, 

dark  .  ness,  For  the    robes     of  light!  And   to  live  so         low  -  ly 


fev'f  iMgjF-^ 


c  b'^   ^  '' 


D.  C.  Ckorut. 


Wreathe  them  for  His  shrine ;  Make  His  tem  -  pie    glorious  With  the  box  and    pine. 

Shall    not      greener  be  Than  our  ho  -  ly      chan-cel  On  Christ*s  na-tiv-  i  -ty. 

Myrrh  and     finest     gold.  At    our  Christ  -  mas  al    -  ter  Humbly         to  un  -  fold. 

As    Thy -self  with   men;  So   to    rise       in     glo  -  ry  When  Thou  com'st  again. 


/^ 
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A  New 
Grammar, 


PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


By  JUDSON  Perrt  Welsh,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Language,  State  Normal  School, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Modes  of  analyzing  and  studying  the  English  Language  and  Grammar  have  undergone  much  change  in 
late  years.  In  this  work  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  frea/  the  English  Language  as  it  is.  Analysis 
is  illustrated  by  simple  diagrams  easily  made^  read  and  understood.  Pupils  begin  with  the  study  of  the  sen- 
tence and  the  elements  which  constitute  it,  followed  by  a  composition  exercise.  Parts  of  speech,  their  uses, 
properties,  and  peculiarities,  and  errors  in  the  use  of  them,  have  been  carefully  classified.  The  work  is  de- 
cidedly original  in  its  treatment,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Educators.     The  sale  has  been  extraordinazy. 

It  is  a  handsome,  square  i2mo  of  280  pages,  beautifully  bound.     Price,  60  cents. 


oioS^ry.  FUNE  m  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

A  Complete  Course  iu  the  Elements.    By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Dr.  Brooks's  *<  Normal  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry"  proved  by  its  extensive  sales  to  be  just 
the  work  for  students  whose  time  is  limited,  but  a  fuller  treatment  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  preparing 
for  a  more  thorough  course  in  a  College  or  University.  This  new  work  is  intended  to  fill  this  need.  It 
covers  all  the  ground  proposed  thoroughly,  and  will  well  repay  an  attentive  examination. 

In  prepanng  it,  the  clearness  and  simplicity  sho^n  in  all  the  ^orks  of  the  author  are  here  again  exempli 
fied.  Short  paragraphs  express  what  is  **  Given,"  what  **  To  Prove,"  and  the  "  Proof."  Modem  symlx)ls 
are  used,  "  Educational  Forms"  given,  "  Doctrine  of  Limits"  exemplified,  and  numerous  Practical  Exercises 
and  Theorems  for  original  demonstration  added. 

The  work  is  a  large  i2mo  of  415  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth.    PricOy  $1«50« 


Reduced 

Size. 


PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS. 


A  new  edition  about  4)^  feet  square,  fac  similes  of  the  larger  maps.     Price  on  ordinary  rollers  f  12  per 
let  of  6  maps.     On  spring  rollers  in  canopy  case  f  18. 

The  larger  size  about  7  feet  square  continue  to  be  published.    Price,  $2$  per  set  on  ordinary  rollen. 


THE  KORMAL^  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  OF  TEZT-BOOES. 


l>r.  Brooks's  Normal  Matbematloal  Ck>iine  1 

I.  Standard  Arithmetical    Cmrse,  separating  Menul 
and  Written. 

II.  IMiom  Arithmetical  Course,  combining  Mental  and 
Written. 

Brooks's  HIgkcr  ArlUimstio. 

Brooks's  Konnal  Alf^ebra. 

Brooks's  OeomcUy  and  Trl^onometrjr. 

Brooks's  Plane  and  Solid  €toometr;f« 

Brooks's  BetkfMls  of  Teackini;. 

J    P.  ^Welsh's  Practical  Grammar. 

OrilBn's  Pkjrsles. 

Montf^omcrir's  Indnstrlal  Dranrinif  Course.  • 

Hontgomcrir's  Teackers'  Wannal  of  DraivlBf^. 


Feirsmitk's  Knf^llsk  Orami 
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lijrtc's  BookL-keeplnf^  and  Blanks. 
Lilojrd's  Itltcrature  for  Ldttlc  Folks. 
School  Son|^  Book. 
Skcppard  s  V.  8.  Ck>nstltntlon. 
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JANUARY,  1893. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTEREST  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


DSPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  1 

Harrisburc,  January,  1893.  J 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  : 

GENTLEMEN  :  Reference  to  the  statis- 
tical tables  for  the  ^ear  past  shows  that 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
was  977,s*8i  an  increase  of  8,022;  the 
number  of  schools  was  33,436,  an  increase 
of  414.  The  total  expenditure,  including 
that  upon  buildings,  was  ^14,329,140.46, 
an  increase  of  ^810,431.48.  The  estimated 
value  of  school  property  was  J40, 142,664, 
an  increase  of  84,765,720.  The  State  ap- 
propriation for  the  year  was  not  five  mil- 
lions, but  two  millions  of  dollars.  The 
great  appropriation  of  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars first  became  available  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  June  of  the  current  year,  1892.  The 
direct  effect  of  that  munificent  sum  will 
therefore  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  sta- 
tistics to  be  given  in  the  annual  report  of 
1893. 

Some  of  the  indirect  effects  have,  how- 
ever, already  manifested  themselves.  The 
monthly  as  well  as  the  annual  reports  of  the 
'county,  city  and  borough  superintendents 
have  shown  unwonted  activity  and  progress. 
The  knowledge  that  the  people  of  the  State 
have  given  such  substantial  evidence  of 
their  appreciation  of  the  public  schools  as 
is  afforded  in  the  great  appropriation  has 
been  a  stimulus  to  school  boards.     Many 


have  made  the  muchneeded  improvements 
at  the  cost  of  the  districts,  believing  that 
while  they  were  discharging  their  duty  to 
the  children,  they  were  also  carrying  out 
the  will  of  the  pedple.  Perhaps  no  previous 
year  can  present  such  a  record  of  districts 
having  introduced  free  text-books,  length- 
ened the  term,  raised  the  salaries,  and 
erected  school  buildings  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  the  cause.  Never  before  has  at- 
tention been  as  widely  given  to  adequate 
means  for  ventilation.  Unabridged  dic- 
tionaries, good  blackboards  and  other  help- 
ful apparatus  indicate,  by  their  extensive 
introduction,  the  same  spirit  of  improve- 
ment. The  number  of  schools  in  which  all 
the  text-books  were  supplied  free  of  cost  to 
the  pupils  is  3,481.  Many  boards  have 
adopted  the  policy  of  supplying  part  of  the 
books  annually,  with  a  view  to  a  general  in- 
troduction, at  the  public  expense,  of  all  the 
books  needed  in  the  schools  of  their  respec- 
tive districts. 

The  fact  that  every  district,  however  re- 
mote from  the  capital,  shares  in  the  fund 
distributed,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  twice  the  amount  could  have  been 
paid  without  draining  the  treasury,  guaran- 
tees the  continuance  of  the  same,  and  sug- 
gests the  possibility  of  an  increase. 

The  excellence  of  the  body  of  school  law 
of  this  State  is  indicated,  not  only  by  the 
fact  that  certain  vital  principles  pervade  the 
whole  organism,  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
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the  changes  in  it,  which  have  become  nec- 
essary, are  simply  the  extension  or  further 
application  of  that  which  has  already  been 
enacted.  No  radical  changes  will  be  im- 
provements. 

The  suggestions  of  last  year's  report, 
made  when  the  General  Assembly  was  not 
about  to  convene,  and  the  arguments  in  be- 
half of  the  measures  proposed,  are  earnestly 
commended  to  your  honorable  bodies. 

SINGLE    TERM. 

The  division  of  the  school  year  into  a 
summer  and  winter  term  was  once  the  gen- 
eral practice,  and  the  single  term  was  a  sub- 
sequent experiment,  but  county  after  county 
has  discarded  the  division  and  adopted  the 
single  term.  There  are  now  only  a  few 
counties  in  the  northern  and  northwestern 
part  of  the  State  in  which  districts  adhere  to 
the  two  terms.  Wherever  the  school  year 
is  divided,  the  older  pupils  attend  but  the 
three  or  four  months  of  the  winter  term, 
thus  losing  at  least  half  of  the  school  life 
that  every  child  should  have.  The  summer 
term  does  not  even  benefit  the  young  chil- 
dren as  it  should,  because  the  very  object  is 
to  save  money  by  employing  a  young  girl 
for  a  mere  pittance,  sometimes  as  little  as 
thirteen  dollars  a  month,  to  manage  the  few 
little  ones  attending  in  the  summer.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  she  sHould  know  much 
about  teaching,  if  only  she  will  go 
through  the  motions  of  keeping  the  school 
open  long  enough  to  enable  the  district  to 
draw  the  appropriation.  Now  that  the  sum 
paid  by  the  State  to  each  district  is  at  the 
rate  of  three  dollars  and  forty- five  cents  per 
taxable,  the  excuse  for  summer  schools  is 
taken  away ;  and  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
public  funds  and  of  the  precious  school 
years  of  the  children,  the  wretched  pretense 
should  be  abandoned.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  grant  of  the  appropriation  to  any 
school  district  should  be  made  dependent 
upon  the  holding  of  a  single  term. 

LONGER  TERM. 

The  minimum  school  term  should  be 
longer.  The  reasons  for  this  step  presented 
in  last  year's  report  will  not  be  restated 
here.  In  order  to  promote  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  term  the  following  circular  was 
sent  out,  with  the  hope  that  an  awakening  of 
thought  and  of  a  sense  of  duty  would  hasten 
improvement : 

"  Department  Public  Instruction, 
"  Hakkisbukg,  Mayj7t  iSg2. 
•'  To  School  Directors : 

"  What  was  the  length  of  the  annual  school 
term  in  your  district  last  year  ? 
"  Were  your  schools  open  seven,  eight,  nine 


or  ten  months,  or  were  they  closed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  your  board  at  the  end  of  the  minimum 
term  of  six  months  ? 

''If  your  board  made  provision  for  only  a 
minimum  term  of  six  months  last  year,  or 
at  any  time  since  you  have  been  a  director, 
what  was  the  motive  that  governed  the  majority 
of  the  members  in  taking  such  action  ? 

"  Was  the  education  of  the  children  duly  con- 
sidered and  emphasized  as  an  imperative  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  board  and  the  district  before 
deciding  to  close  the  schools  at  the  end  of  a 
short  term  ? 

"What  excuse  was  offered  for  closing  the 
schools  of  your  district  at  the  end  of  a  short 
term  of  six  or  seven  months  with  a  low  tax  rate 
for  school  purposes  ? 

"  Do  you  favor  a  policy,  on  the  plea  of  econ- 
omy, that  virtually  deprives  the  children  of 
school  privileges  half  the  year  and  places  a  bar- 
rier in  their  way  to  advancement,  and  which 
prevents  them  from  obtainincr  such  an  educa- 
tion as  the  public  schools  afford  ?  or  are  you  in 
favor  of  a  progressive  policy  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  office  of  the  school  director — a  policy 
that  will  result  in  having;  good  schools  and 
longer  school  terms ^  and  well- qualified  teachers 
honestly  compensated  for  their  services  ? 

'*  These  are  pertinent  questions  for  your  con- 
sideration, in  view  of  the  fact  that  your  voice  and 
vote  will  determine  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by 
your  board  in  the  operation  of  the  schools  of 
yonr  district  for  the  ensuing  year. 

"  The  State  has  generously  increased  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  support  of  public  schools  to 
five  million  dollars. 

"If  all  directors  have  a  proper  conception  of 
the  responsible  dutieslwhich  they  are  called  upon 
to  discharge  and  a  due  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  the  children  and  the  Commonwealth,  every 
boy  and  giil  of  legal  school  age  in  Pennsylvania 
will  have  the  privilege  of  attending  a  good  pub- 
lic school  a  continuous  school  term  of  not  less 
than  eight  months  during  the  school  year  be- 
ginning on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  1892. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"  D.  J,  Waller,  Jr., 
"  Supt,  Public  Instruction:" 

The  replies  received  indicate  a  purpose 
to  do  better  in  many  d  istricts.  Three  classes 
of  unfavorable  replies  were  received.  One 
class  consists  of  those  who  think  the  people 
cannot  afford  a  longer  term.  Another  con- 
sists of  those  who  think  that  six  months 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  people,  or,  in 
other  words,  are  enough.  A  third  class  con- 
sists of  those  who  believe  that  the  people  will 
not  patronize  the  schools  for  a  longer  period. 
The  essential  thought  in  them  all  is  that  the 
training  of  children  in  a  school  more  than 
half  the  year  is  not  worth  the  sacrifice  re- 
quired to  provide  it.  There  will  always  be 
communities  of  this  opinion,  as  there  will 
always  be  families  who  will  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  only  when  compelled  to  do 
so.     Districts^were  required  in  years  past  to 
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lengthen  their  term  from  four  months  to 
five,  and  from  five  to  six,  without  any  con- 
siderable aid.  Now  that  they  can  lengthen 
without  additional  cost  to  themselves,  all 
receiving  State  aid  should  be  required  to 
have  an  undivided  term  of  at  least  eight 
months.  Two  months  added  to  the  mini- 
mum would  give  one-third  more  of  school- 
ing annually.  A  pupil  attending  until  he 
is  sixteen  during  the  annual  term  of  eight 
months  gets  more  schooling  than  one  at- 
tending until  he  is  nineteen  during  annual 
terms  of  six  months.  The  parent  who  gives 
his  child  eight  months  of  tuition  thus  may 
save  three  years  of  unbroken  service  to  him- 
self before  the  child  is  nineteen,  a  period 
when  boys  and  girls  may  be  generally  use- 
ful at  home  or  may  be  wage  earners.  Though 
this  be  an  ignoble  argument,  it  is  an  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem. 

The  schooling  of  a  child  for  six  months 
in  the  year  is  like  the  training  of  a  colt  by 
driving  him  for  short  periods  at  long  inter- 
vals. Neither  is  well  trained.  But  it  seems 
like  threshing  old  straw  to  argue  this  point 
when  such  States  as  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  have  for  years  required  a  long  term. 

CLOSER    SUPERVISION. 

The  experience  of  another  year  has  em- 
phasized the  need  of  closer  supervision.  The 
more  money  spent,  the  more  economy  re- 
quires closer  supervision.  The  cost  of  our 
schools,  when  the  county  superin  tendency 
was  established  in  1854,  was  less  than  one 
million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  in 
1 89 1,  it  was  more  than  ten  times  as  great, 
and  now  it  is  still  greater. 

The  greater  the  number  of  schools,  the 
greater  the  need  of  supervision.  This  num- 
ber has  grown  from  ten  thousand  in  1854, 
to  twenty -three  thousand  in  1892.  The  bill 
prepared  on  this  subject  four  years  ago  has 
the  unanimous  support  of  those  engaged  in 
public  instruction.  The  scrutiny  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected  has  discovered  no 
weak  spot.  It  is  hoped  that  no  accident 
will  prevent  its  passage. 

LIMITATION  OF  PROVISIONAL  CERTIFICATES. 

The  provisional  is  the  lowest  of  the  six 
teachers'  crtificates.  It  was  established  to 
meet  the  scarcity  of  teachers  when  the 
school  system  was  adopted.  The  scholar- 
ship required  for  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a 
good  teacher.  It  is  a  startling  fact  that 
more  than  half  the  public  school  teachers 
now  employed  have  only  this  certificate. 
Since  the  majority  is  contented  with  this 
very  lowest  one,  and  since-  more  than  two 
thousand  have  taught  for  five  or  more  years 


under  this  certificate,  it  is  obvious  that  im- 
provement in  scholarship  of  a  majority  of 
our  teachers  can  be  hoped  for  only  when  the 
requirements  become  greater.  To  avoid 
unnecessary  examinations,  to  stimnlate  the 
younger  teachers,  and  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  teaching,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
number  of  provisional  certificates  to  be 
granted  to  any  one  teacher  in  one  county 
be  limited  to  three.  The  effect  will  be  to 
induce  thousands  of  teachers  to  improve  or 
to  compel  them  to  quit  teaching. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 

It  has  been  a  standing  complaint  that  no 
college  diploma  is  recognized  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  schools  must  be  carefully  guarded, 
yet  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion might  be  authorized  to  issue  a  State 
Teacher's  Certificate  to  any  graduate  of  a 
regularly  chartered  college  without  examin- 
ation, on  presentation  of  this  diploma,  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  or 
Boards  of  Directors  in  whose  employment 
the  applicant  shall  have  taught  for  the 
three  preceding  annual  school  terms,  which 
shall  be  countersigned  by  the  proper  county, 
city  or  borough  superintendent  in  office 
when  the  application  shall  be  made. 

PAY  FOR  DIRECTORS. 

It  has  been  a  most  creditable  characteris- 
tic of  the  school  director  that  he  has  served 
without  pecuniary  compensation.  The 
proposition  to  attach  a  salary  to  the  office 
implies  not  only  an  immense  expenditure  of 
public  money,  but  also  such  a  change  in  the 
character  of  the  men  chosen  as  would  por- 
tend great  harm  to  the  schools.  The  ordi- 
nary service  of  the  directors  requires  no  act- 
ual expenditure  of  money  on  their  part, 
bnt  there  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  when 
they  are  in  attendance  upon  the  triennial 
convention  for  the  election  of  superin  tend« 
ents.  Upon  this  occasion  directors  should 
no  more  be  exposed  to  temptation  by  the 
accepted  hospitality  of  candidates,  than  a 
jury  of  viewers  by  the  hospitality  of  those 
interested  in  the  road  to  be  considered. 

Directors'  Day  has  become  a  well  known 
feature  of  the  annual  Teachers'  Institute. 
Directors  are  there  able  to  confer  with  one 
another  and  with  the  teachers,  and  they  are 
frequently  addressed  by  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
by  eminent  instructors  from  abroad.  These 
meetings  arouse  interest,  stimulate  thought, 
and  accelerate  progress.  It  is  but  right 
that  the  actual  expense  should  be  borne  by 
the  districts  to  be  benefited. 
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COMPULSORY    EDUCATION. 

The  following  opinion  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Hon. 
William  T.  Harris,  from  his  last  published 
report,  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection 
to  legislators : 

"The  principle  of  compulsory  education  is 
steadily  gaining  ground.  Steps  in  advance  are 
being  taken  here  and  there  all  along  the  line. 
Since  1866  no  less  than  sixteen  States  or  Terri- 
tories have  either  enacted  laws  for  the  first 
fime,  or  have  made  their  former  laws  more 
stringent.  The  arguments  and  discussions  of 
thirty  years  have  been  gradually  silencing  op- 
position, and  public  sentiment  is  slowly  crystal- 
izing  in  the  direction  of  requiring  by  law>  all 
parents  to  provide  a  certain  minimum  of  school 
mstruction  for  their  children." 

)n  addition  to  the  reasons  given  in  the 
last  report  in  favor  of  such  a  law  in  Penn- 
sylvania, it  may  be  added  that  at  least 
twenty-seven  States  and  Territories  have 
compulsory  education.  Even  Wisconsin, 
though  she  repealed  the  Bennett  law,  is  to- 
day compelling  the  attendance  of  all  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  The  suggestions  on 
this  subject  in  the  report  of  1891  are  re- 
spectfully renewed. 

PHILADELPHIA  STATISTICS. 

The  statistical  tables  annually  published 
by  this  Department,  though  they  are  among 
the  most  detailed  to  be  found,  do  not  fairly 
represent  the  facts  as  to  education  in  Penn- 
sylvania. They  are  but  partial.  The  sta- 
tistical tables  of  Philadelphia  in  many  par- 
ticulars do  not  conform  to  those  used  for 
the  rest  of  the  State,  and  they  are  not  sup- 
plied to  this  Department  for  publication. 
Statistics  are  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
and  until  the  statistics  of  Philadelphia  con- 
form to,  and  are  included  in,  the  tables  for 
the  State,  those  tables  are  of  little  worth  in 
making  comparisons  with  other  States  and 
countries.  The  interests  of  the  State  re- 
quire that  the  provisions  of  the  law  mak- 
ing the  issuing  of  the  warrants  for  the  ap- 
propriation dependent  upon  the  filing  of 
the  annual  district  report,  shall  be  extended 
to  Philadelphia. 

ASSESSMENTS. 

The  assessment  of  property  somewhere 
approaching  its  real  value  has  greatly  aided 
in  the  improvement  of  the  schools  in  some 
counties,  and  if  it  were  adopted  in  certain 
other  sections  it  would  help  the  schools  and 
give  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  burden  of 
the  taxes.  A  tax  of  ten  or  twelve  mills  on 
the  dollar  is,  in  some  instances,  to- day 
lighter  than  that  which  is  borne  in  other 
districts  where  a  lower  rate  is  levied. 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Though  there  is  less  discussion  of  this' 
subject  than  there  was  two  years  ago,  it  has 
taken  a  firm  hold  upon  the  people.  It  has 
been  growing  in  favor  among  the  Normal 
schools  and  in  the  cities.  The  multiplying 
of  industrial  institutes  and  manual  training 
schools  outside  the  pale  of  the  system  of 
public  instruction  is  making  it  easier  to 
conform  the  work  of  this  kind  in  the  public 
schools  to  that  which  has  educational  as  dis- 
tinguished from  practical  value,  that  which 
trains  the  pupil's  mind  pre-eminently  rather 
than  enables  him  immediately  to  earn  wages. 

STATE    NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  twelve  State  Normal  Schools  have 
won  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  pub- 
lic to  a  degree  that  has  made  their  useful- 
ness almost  inestimable.  There  are  gath- 
ered annually  in  these  institutions  about 
eight  thousand  of  the  youth  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  moral  and  social  influences, 
not  less  than  the  intellectual,  exerted  by 
these  schools  directly,  and  through  their 
pupils  going  by  thousands  as  teachers  into 
our  public  schools,  have  been  more  potent 
than  any  others  in  elevating  the  character 
of  public  instruction.  Our  State  Normal 
Schools  are  in  charge  of  exceptionally  well- 
qualified  principals  and  teachers,  and  are 
doing  exactly  the  work  in  quality  and 
quantity  that  was  deemed  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  our  public  schools  by  those 
who  provided  for  so  many  great  schools.  It 
was  manifestly  their  purpose  to  establish 
fountains  of  influence  whose  quickening 
streams  should  flow  not  simply  for  our  cities 
and  boroughs,  but  also  for  all  the  public 
schools  of  our  Commonwealth.  The  great 
work  already  accomplished  is  secure,  the 
work  now  going  on  is  that  of  developing 
sound  moral  characters  and  of  laying  solid 
foundations  for  intellectual  growth  by  thor- 
ough training  upon  the  branches  common 
to  all  our  public  schools,  and  by  giving  a 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  some  of  the 
higher  branches  in  natural  science,  litera- 
ture and  mathematics.  Along  with  all  this 
work  goes  such  training  in  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching  as  the  ability  of  the  pupils 
and  the  extent  of  the  course  of  study  make 
possible.  Thousands  of  our  youug  teachers 
are  by  these  schools  first  made  acquainted 
with  the  greatest  teachers  of  pedagogy,  and 
brought  into  contact  with  the  great  current 
of  thought  upon  this  subject  that  is  flowing 
towards  the  ocean  of  truth. 

The  State  Normal  Schools  have  gloriously 
vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the  liberal  policy 
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pursued  towards  them  by  the  Common- 
wealth. The  public  schools,  under  the  im- 
petus of  the  enlarged  appropriation,  need 
all  the  aid  these  schools  can  render,  and 
supply  most  cogent  reasons  for  the  continu- 
ance of  that  policy. 

COLLEGES  AND   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

The  co-ordination  of  the  courses  of  study 
in  the  public  high  schools  with  those  in  the 
colleges  is  steadily  extending.  The  gap 
that  has  existed  between  the  higher  institu- . 
tions  of  learning  and  our  public  schools  is 
steadily  closing.  Notwithstanding  the  rais- 
ing by  a  year  and  a  half  of  the  conditions 
for  entrance  to  college,  high  schools  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  are  preparing  boys  for  en- 
trance. This  is  not  the  only  function  of 
the  high  school ;  it  is  not  the  greatest ;  but 
it  is  one  promising  much  for  coming  classes 
of  boys  and  girls,  and  much  for  our  coun- 
try. The  general  course  for  those  students 
that  can  never  go  beyond  the  high  school 
must  always  be  the  most  important,  and  its 
aim  should  be  to  give  the  highest  mental 
training  possible  under  the  conditions.  No 
art  should  be  permitted  to  divert  the  school 
from  this  end.  Inasmuch  as  the  college  is 
intended  to  do  the  same  work  in  a  higher 
degree,  the  high  school  is  strictly  within  its 
proper  sphere  when  it  prepares  pupils  for 
entrance  upon  this  more  extended  course. 

NEEDED    LEGISLATION. 

The  legislation  most  needed  is  for  a  sin- 
gle annual  term,  for  an  increase  of  the  min- 
imum term,  for  closer  supervision,  for  the 
limitation  of  the  provisional  certificate,  for 
the  recognition  of  a  college  diploma  under 
proper  restrictions,  for  meeting  the  actual 
expenses  of  directors  at  the  triennial  con- 
vention and  for  one  day  at  the  County  In- 
stitute, and  for  the  filing  of  such  a  statisti- 
cal report  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia  as  is 
required  of  other  districts.  Efficiency  an4 
economy,  it  is  believed,  will  be  promoted 
by  these  changes. 

The  Superintendent  takes  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  his  grateful  appreciation  of 
the  co-operation  and  assistance  rendered 
by  superintendents,  principals  of  State  Nor- 
mal Schools,  the  press  and  other  friends  of 
education. 

D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 
Supt,  Public  Instruction. 


STATISTICAL   STATEMENTS,   1892. 

Number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  2,358 

Number  of  schools.    .       .....  23,436 

Number  of  graded  schools 11,488 

Number  of  superintendents 124 


Number  of  male  teachers 8,162 

Number  of  female  teachers I7>I77 

Whole  number  of  teachers 25,339 

Averagesalary  male  teachers  per  mo.  ^2  15 

Average  female  teachers  per  mo  .    .  ^31  41 

Average  length  school  term  in  mos  .  7.77 

Number  of  pupils 977*528 

Average  number  of  pupils 708,719 

Cost  of  tuition ^7*766,657  16 

Building,  purchasing  and  renting  .  .  2,791,506  39 

Fuel,  contingencieSfdebt,  interest  paid  3,301 , 1 59  91 

Total  cost  tuition,  building,  fuel,  etc.  14,329,140  46 

Items  Compared  with  those  of  the  Pre:eding    Year 
Ending  June  /,  i8gt. 

Net  increase  in  number  of  districts  .  20 

Increase  in  number  ot  schools  ...  552 

Increase  in  number  of  graded  schoels  548 

Decrease  in  number  of  male  teachers  9 

Increase  in  number  female  teachers  423 
Increase  in  salary  of  male  teachers  per 

month ^15^ 

Increase  in  salary  of  female  teachers 

per  month 51 

Increase  in  school  term  in  months.  .  .01 

Increase  in  number  of  pupils.  .   .   .  8,022 

Increase  in  cost  of  tuition ^505,201  1 1 

Increase  in  cost  of  building,  purchas- 
ing, etc 102,161  29 

Increase  in  cost  of  fuel,  contingen- 
cies, debt  and  interest  paid.  .   .    .  810,431  48 

Condition  of  Systetn  Not  Including  Philadelphia — 

tVith  Comparison. 

Increase. 

Number  of  districts  .    .                2,357  20 

Number  of  schools  .    .              20,653  463 

Number  of  pupils.   .    .    •         861,083  5*^83 

Average  attendance  .  .            599»3^6  7»o67 

Percentage  attendance.  .83 

Average  length  of  term 

in  months 7.41  .01 

Number  of  male  teach- 
ers                 8,041  decrease    17 

Number    of    female 

teachers I4»507  '  342 

Whole    number     o  f 

teachers 22,556  325 

Average  salary  of  male 

teachers  per  month  .              $Z9  83  to  49 

Average  female  teach- 
ers per  month      .   ,                30  89  43 

Cost  of  tuition  .   .   .      ^6,028,019  91  ^334.687  07 

Fuel  and  contingencies.  2,950,033  46  120,343  40 

Purchasing  ,building,re- 

pairing  houses .   .   .    2,378,78077  125,48827 

Tuition,  building,  fuel, 

contingencies.  .   .    .    11,356,834  I4     580,518  74 

Average  number  of 
mills  on   dollar    for 

school  purposes.  .    .                  5-86  decrease,  .10 

Average  of  mills,  build- 
ing purposes  ....                   3.17  decrease,  05 

Amount  of  tax  levied  .  ^8.187,893  57  1^106,755  65 

Statistics  for  Philadelphia. 

Number  of  schools 2,783 

Number  of  male  teachers 113 

Number  of  female  teachers 2,670 

Average  salary  male  teachers  per  mo  .  ^195  56 

Average  female  teachers  per  month.  .  ^5  77 
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Number  of  pupils  at  end  of  year  ...  1 14,088 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  ....  109,403 

Paid  for  teachers'  salaries |i>738,637  25 

Paid  for  houses,  additions  and  repairs .     574.845  31 
Books,  fuel,  stationery,  contingencies  .     351.126  05 

Distribution  of  State  Aid  for  Normal  School  Stu* 
dents  for  the  School  Year  i8g2. 
District.  For  Cradueitet.  Umder-^rcutuaiet. 

1st,  Westchester ^1,40000       ^5,04400 

2d,  Millersville 3f55o  00 

3d,  Kutztown 3»^5o  00 

5th,  Mansfield 3,200  00 

6lh,  Bloomsburg 4,750  00 

7th,  Shippensburg 3.000  00 

8th,  Lock  Haven 3,25000 

9th,  Indiana 2,450  00 

loth,  California 2,700  00 

nth,  Slippery  Rock  .  .  .  1,600  00 
1 2th,  Rdinboro  .**...  600  00 
13th,  Clarion •  •     4,950  00 


6.935  50 
4,213  00 

4,892  50 

4,372  50 
2,891  50 

5,124  00 

2.586  00 

2,857  50 

3,355  50 
2,805  00 

3»799  00 


Total 135,300  00     ^8,876  00 

Expenditure  of  Appropriation  for  the  Complanter 

Indian  School  Situated  on  the  Allegheny  kiver 

in  Warren  County.* 

(As  certified  by   Superintendent  H.  M.   Putnam  of  Warren 
county,  as  per  act  of  Assembly  approved  July  7, 1885.) 

Amount  appropriated ^300  00 

Amount  on  hand  from  last  year  .        i  14 


%7p\  14 


Expenditures, 

Teachers'  wages I223  32 

Supplies 27  08 


$250  40 


Balance  on  hand,  ^50  74,  held  to  repair  building. 

Table  showing  the  amount  of  special  and  direct 
State  appropriation  that  each  State  Normal  School 
has  received  since  its  organization,  until  June  6, 1892. 


Dittrict, 

First .  . 
Second  . 
Third.  . 
Fifth.  . 
Sixth  .  . 
Seventh  . 
Eighth  . 
Ninth  .  . 
Tenth.  . 
Eleventh. 
Twelfth. 


Thirteenth..  .  Clarion 


Location.  Amoutti. 

Westchester |i  15,000  00 

Millersville 122,500  00 

Kutztown 121,250  00 

Mansfield 160,000  00 

Bloomsburg 170,000  00 

Shippensburg 152,000  00 

Lock  Haven 240,000  00 

,  Indiana 143,000  00 

California 137,000  00 

Slippery  Rock   ....  46,250  00 

.  Edinboro 137,500  00 


75,000  00 


Total 11,619,500  00 

Estimated  Value  of  School  Property  in  Cities  and 
Boroughs  Having  Superintendents. 


Allegheny*. .  . 
Allentown.  .  . 
Altoona  .... 
Ashiand.  .  .  . 
Beaver  Falls. . 
Bethlehem  .  . 
Bradford*  .  . 
Bristol:.  .  .  . 
Butler*.  .  .  . 
Carbondale  .  . 
ChAmberabuis 
Che^ler.  .  .  . 
Columbia  .  .  . 


11,303,583 

533. 9»8 

420,485 

40,300 

109,000 

133.824 

55.000 

36,300 

r3,oo3 

$7,500 

63,000 

000,000 

45,300 


1; 


Corry 67,600 

Dunmore 65,000 

Easton ......  390,000 

Erie 548,000 

Franklin 101,900 

Harrisburg.    .   .   .  453>350 

Hazleton .....  95>oao 

Ha7le  twp.,Luzerne  40,500 

Huntingdon..   .   .  53,000 

Johnstown  ....  aoo,ooo 

Lancaster 3:^,650 

Lebanon 185,000 

Lock  Haven  .  .  ,  65,000 


*  From  last  year's  report. 


Lower  Merion  twp., 
Montgomery  co. . 

Mahanoy  City  .  . 

Mahanoy,    East, 
twp.„  SchuylklU 

McKeesport.  .  .  • 

Meadville 

Milton 

Nanticoke 

New  Brighton.  .   . 

Newcaatie 

Newport  twp.,  Lu- 
serne  county. .  . 

Norristown  .... 

Oil  City 

Philadelphia.  .  .  . 

PhoenixviUe.  .  .   . 

Pittfiburg 

Plymouth  twp.,  Lu- 
zerne county.  .  . 


zoo,ooo 
6)/)oo 


35.000 
916,000 
^140,000 
r5.ooo 

17,000 

90,000 

35,000 


V. 


35> 
i8o,< 


5»coo 

,003 

xia,ooo 

8.871,566 

65,000 

3,376,000 

30,000 


Pottstown 

Pottsviile 

Reading 

Scranton  .  .  .  .  • 
Shamokia.  .... 

Sharon 

Shenandoah  . .  .  . 
South  Bethlehem  . 
South  Easton.  .  . 

Steelton 

Tamaqua 

Tiiusville.  .  .   .  . 


West  Chester . 
WilliamsporC  . 
Wilkesbarre ,  . 
York 


83O/I0O 

447,000 

606,000 

169,500 

63/100 

85.000 

99,300 

71  000 

56,500 
45-000 

75/xo 
100.000 
«39.ooa 
340,000 
a  10.000 

fao,'W.»4« 


Estimated  Value  0/ School  Property  in  Counties, 


Adams.  .  .  . 
Allegheny.  .  . 
Armstrong*  .  . 
Beaver  .... 
Bedford .... 
Berks*.   .   .  . 

Blair 

Bradford*.  .   . 

Bucks 

Butler.  .  . 
Cambria  .  .  . 
Cameron  .  .  . 
Carbon .... 
Centre  .  .  .'  • 
Cheater.  .  .  , 
Clarion*.  .  ,  . 
Clearfield.  .  . 
Clinton  *  .  .  . 
Columbia  .  .  . 
Crawford  .  .  . 
Cumberland*  . 
Dauphin  .  .  . 
Delaware .  .  . 

Elk* 

Erie 

Fayette* .  .  .  < 

Forest 

Franklin.  .  .  . 
Fulton*  .... 
Greene  .... 
Huntingdon.  . 
Indiana*  .  .  . 
Jefferson*.  .  . 
tuniata  .... 
Lackawanna* . 


>i  50,000 

i,53Q.8oo 

968.000 

994,138 

« 75. 730 
768,400 
917,600 
934,980 
35a,75o 
906,100 
167  045 
38,800 
969,900 
967.U38 
497.375 

987,833 
133,000 

«i3.376 
936,930 
339»7oo 

a97.5a5 
461,450 
"4*950 

97,950 
396,400 

49.800 
938,900 

93,600 
189,000 
H9.oa5 
916,150 

at3.4«> 
78,170 

188,400 


Lancastei*  .  .  . 
Lawrence.  .  .  . 
Lebanon  .... 

Lehigh 

Luzerne*  .  ,  . 
Lycoming.   .  .  . 

McKean 

Mercer 

Mifflin* .      ... 

Monroe 

Montgomery  .  . 
Montour. .... 
Northampton  .  . 
Norihumoerl^nd* 

Perry 

Pike 

Potter* .  ... 
Schuylkill.  .  .  . 
Snyder*  .... 
Somerset .... 
Sullivan* .... 
Susquehanna  .   . 

Ticija 

Union*     .  .  .  •  , 
Venango .  .  .  .  , 
Warren     .... 
Washington    .  . 

Wayne 

Westmoreland  • 
Wyoming  .  .  . 
York.   •  •  •  .  . 


|658,8c» 
117,500 
930,700 

4«9.MO 
973f«» 
«57.»40 

903,9«5 

■69,450 
111.400 

98.40© 

635t»50 
130,650 

a9»^$ 

357.30* 
139,600 

34  .•o» 

96.990 

75«.350 

163,876 
51,100 

ao7.770 
9*1,700 
99,000 
»9^.5o© 
«58.75» 
361,000 

740.9«9 
750.000 

73,600 

360,950 


ToUl |i8,«<37.4»T 


*From  last  year's  leport. 


WHAT  IS  LIBERAL  EDUCATION? 


BY  PRES'T  D.  C.  OILMAN. 


LET  US,  without  puzzling  ourselves  about 
the  educational  *' values"  of  particular 
studies,  without  vexing  ourselves  to  adjust 
the  conflicting  claims  of  literature  and 
science,  or  of  ancient  and  modem  learnings 
consider  the  end  that  should  always  be  in 
view  when  plans  are  made  for  the  promotion 
of  higher  education.  What  should  be  the 
product  of  our  seminaries  of  learning? 
What  kind  of  men  or  women  should  they 
send  forth  ?  What  should  be  the  marks  of 
a  liberally  educated  man?  I  assume  that, 
in  common  with  strong  characters  who  are 
not  liberally  educated,  he  has  a  vigorous 
will,  by  which  the  downward  tendencies  of 
his  nature  are  resisted,  and  the  upward  aspi- 
rations  of  his  soul  are  sustained  and  deveK 
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oped.  I  say  nothing  further  in  regard  to 
his  moral  qualities,  although  they  are  closely 
related  to  those  of  the  intellect.  Fine  in- 
tellectual powers,  as  it  seems  to  me,  should 
be  the  property  of  every  liberally  educated 
man. 

First,  he  must  have  the  power  of  concen- 
tration ;  that  is  to  say,  he  must  be  able  to 
ho^d  his  mind,  exclusively  and  persistently, 
to  the  subject  which  demands  his  attention. 
If  this  power  is  exercised  in  the  domain  of 
natural  or  physical  science,  it  implies  the 
most  accurate  observation  of  phenomena — 
the  fhiest  discrimination  of  the  eye;  in 
mathematics,  it  implies  close  analysis  of  all 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  considered  ; 
in  language,  it  implies  the  most  attentive 
regard  to  the  significance  of  terms  and  prop- 
ositions. 

The  second  power  of  an  educated  man  is 
that  of  distribution.  The  knowledge  that 
he  acquires  by  close  attention  is  of  little 
value  unless  it  is  arranged  and  classified. 
His  possessions  must  be  placed  in  the  groups 
where  they  belong,  so  that  by  association 
they  may  be  at  command  whenever  required. 
The  man  who  knows  a  hundred  thousand 
facts  which  have  never  been  reduced  to 
principles  is  like  a  millionaire  whose  fortune 
consists  in  tons  of  copper  cents. 

Third,  the  man  of  liberal  education  must 
have  the  power  of  retention ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  must  tenaciously  hold  and  remember  that 
which  he  has  learned.  It  is  not  enough  that 
he  can  look  up  his  acquisitions  with  effort; 
he  must  recollect  them  readily  as  occasion 
arises  for  their  use. 

Fourth,  the  liberally  educated  man  must 
have  the  power  of  expression  ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  must  know  how  to  state  his  thoughts  so 
as  to  reach  the  minds  of  others ;  and  this 
utterance  should  be  equally  good  whether 
the  pen  or  the  voice  be  the  instrument  of 
communication. 

Finally,  the  educated  man  must  have  the 
power  of  judging  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  must  be 
able  to  make  sharp  discriminations  between 
that  which  is  true  and  that  which  is  false, 
that  which  is  good  and  that  which  is  bad, 
that  which  is  temporary  and  that  which  is 
perpetual,  that  which  is  essential  and  that 
which  is  accidental.  In  other  words,  he 
must  have  the  power  to  lay  the  emphasis 
where  it  belongs,  and  this  will  soon  bring 
with  it  the  allied  moral  power  of  decision, 
of  making  a  choice  between  the  one  side 
and  the  other.  All  this  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  one  word  Wisdom. 

But  again,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  these 
powers.     The  liberally  educated  man  must 


also  have  certain  possessions,  which  will  be 
like  the  capital  of  a  merchant,  useful  to  him 
for  the  promotion  of  his  own  enjoyment 
and  for  the  increase  of  his  usefulness. 

First  among  the  branches  of  knowledge 
which  he  should  possess,  I  would  name  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  physical  nature,  espe- 
cially of  his  thinking  apparatus,  of  the  brain 
and  the  nervous  system,  by  which  his  intel- 
lectual life  is  carried  forward.  This  implies 
that  he  should  also  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
lasting  effects  of  bodily  habits  upon  mental 
vigor.  He  ought  to  know  how  best  to  lead 
an  intellectual  life,  how  best  to  discipline 
his  body  by  the  proper  laws  of  sleep,  diet 
and  exercise,  and  by  the  right  employment 
of  those  supports  which  may  be  helps  or 
may  be  curses. 

Second,  he  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
his  own  tongue,  of  its  history  and  the  devel- 
opment of  its  laws,  its  idioms,  its  capabili- 
ties, its  use.  If  he  knows  all  the  languages 
of  Babel  and  has  not  the  command  of  his 
own,  he  is  most  imperfectly  educated. 

Third,  in  these  days  it  is  important  that 
he  should  also  have  a  knowledge  of  other 
modern  tongues.  More  than  two  of  these 
would  be  advantageous,  but  a  liberal  educa-  * 
tion  absolutely  requires  that  every  English- 
speaking  person  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
French  and  German  also ;  for  it  is  with  the 
French  and  the  Germans  that  we  are  brought 
most  frequently  in  contact,  and  it  is  from 
the  French  and  the  Germans  that  in  these 
days  we  receive  the  most  important  contri- 
butions to  literary  and  physical  science. 

Fourth,  the  liberally  educated  man  should 
also  be  acquainted  with  the  pjinciples  and 
methods  of  scientific  inquiry.  Such  knowl- 
edge does  not  come  from  reading  books  or 
attending  lectures.  As  a  general  rule  it  can 
only  be  secured  by  prolonged  courses  of  ob- 
servation or  of  experiment,  and  these  courses 
can  rarely  be  advantageously  followed  with* 
out  the  various  helps  that  are  provided  in 
modern  laboratories  and  observatories. 

Fifth,  a  liberally  educated  man  should 
know  something  of  the  great  literatures  of 
the  world.  Whether  he  acquires  that  knowl- 
edge by  the  study  of  the  original  tongues  or 
through  translations,  he  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  masterpieces  of  poetry, 
eloquence,  history,  the  drama.  Isaiah  and 
Paul,  Homer  and  the  Greek  tragedians, 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  Shakespeare,  Cervantes, 
Goethe,  should  be  his  familiar  friends ;  not 
because  he  has  "read  about  them'*  in  the 
biographical  dictionary  or  in  the  annals  of 
literary  history,  but  because  in  hours  of  re- 
pose he  has  read  their  pages,  reflected  upon 
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their  thoughts,  and  given  himself  up  to  their 
inspiring  influence. 

Sixth,  the  liberally  educated  man  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  experiences  and 
opinions  of  mankind.  He  must  know  the 
intellectual  history  of  his  race,  the  slow  and 
wearisome  steps  by  which  civilization  has 
advanced  from  the  dawn  of  our  institutions 
and  ideas  down  to  the  discussions  of  our 
own  day.  This  knowledge  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  a  study  of  ancient  and  modern 
history  and  politics,  and  by  the  perusal  of 
the  works  of  great  philosophers. 

If  the  view  now  presented  be  accepted,  it 
will  be  easy  to  enumerate  the  studies  that 
should  be  pursued  in  order  that  a  liberal 
education  may  be  acquired.  The  ingredi- 
ents will  not  vary  much  in  any  wisely- 
etablished  courses,  but  the  amount  of  each 
ingredient  will  differ  with  the  peculiarities 
of  individuals  and  of  institutions.  In  every 
**  liberal"  course  these  elements  should  be 
combined :  mathematics,  ancient  and  mod- 
em languages  and  literature,  science,  his- 
tory, and  philosophy.  The  more  one  has 
of  all  these  elements  the  better.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  a 'Miberal "  education  is  not 
to  be  limited  by  the  period  devoted  to  a 
college  course  or  course  in  technology.  It 
begins  in  the  nursery,  it  goes  on  in  the  do- 
mestic circle,  it  continues  through  school, 
college  and  university,  it  only  ends  with  life. 
All  science,  all  knowledge,  all  culture,  not 
essential  to  bread  winning,  is  'liberal,"  no 
matter  whether  it  is  acquired  in  the  oldest 
or  the  youngest  university,  in  the  old- 
fashioned  college  or  the  modern  school  of 
science.  I  may  go  further  and  say  that 
"  Jiberal"  culture  may  be  acquired  without 
the  aid  of  seminaries;  scholars  may  appear 
in  the  walks  of  business,  in  the  solitude  of 
rural  life,  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre,  in 
politics,  in  philanthropy,  in  exploration ; 
and  they  cannot  be  produced  by  narrow, 
cramping,  or  servile  training. 

I  am  addressing  an  audience  of  educated 
men  and  women — for  the  most  part,  those 
who  have  had  a  liberal  education  in  colleges 
and  universities.  Let  me  urge,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  we  uphold,  cherish,  and  hand 
down  the  idea  of  liberal  culture  as  one  of 
the  most  important  heirlooms  which  our 
generation  possesses.  Never  in  the  news- 
papers or  magazines,  in  school  conventions 
or  faculty  meetings,  in  books  or  papers, 
say  a  word  to  disparage  it ;  and  if  we  are 
oppressed  by  the  fetters  which  those  in  au- 
thority sometimes  place  on  the  development 
of  modern  plans,  if  we  are  dismayed  because 
the  husks  and  chaff  are  mixed  up  with  the 


grains  of  wheat,  if  we  find  it  hard  to  sepa- 
rate the  gold  from  the  ore,  let  us  renew  our 
strength  by  studying  the  history  of  past  con- 
tests; let  us  look  at  the  history  of  education, 
read  the  biographies  of  teachers,  study  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  human  civilization.  Then  let  us 
take  courage  and  determine  that  our  influ- 
ence, wherever  felt,  shall  always  be  on  the 
side  of  the  enlargement,  the  improvement, 
and  the  invigoration  of  all  the  intellectual 
powers  of  man. 


HISTORY  STORIES  FOR  LITTLE 

FOLKS. 


BY   GEORGIA  A.    HODSKINS. 


DO  you  remember  the  long  story  I  told 
you  last  week  ?  Whom  was  it  about  ? 
What  did  he  do  ?  Did  you  show  your  ships 
to  mamma  ?  Did  you  tell  her  about  Colum- 
bus ?  How  many  men  came  to  this  country 
on  Columbus'  three  ships  ?  Did  they  like 
their  long  voyage?  What  country  did 
Columbus  think  he  had  found?  Did  he 
ever  find  out  that  it  was  a  new  country  ? 

When  Columbus  landed  he  found  no  big 
cities,  no  stores,  no  schoolhouses,  not  even 
any  houses  like  ours,  only  big  forests,  and  a 
little  way  back  from  the  shore  the  homes  of 
the  savages  who  were  living  here  then. 

What  did  Columbus  call  the  people  he 
found  here?  "  Indians."  Yes,  because  he 
thought  they  were  natives  of  India,  just  as 
people  call  us  Americans  because  we  live  in 
America.  You  know  I  promised,  to  tell  you 
something  about  these  Indians.  Would 
you  like  to  hear  about  them  to-day  ? 

A  long  time  ago — before  the  white  people 
came  in  their  big,  white  ships — the  Indians 
were  the  only  people  living  here.  They 
did  not  look  like  the  people  who  came 
across  the  water.  Their  skins  were  dark, 
reddish  brown,  or  copper- color.  They  had 
long,  straight,  black  hair ;  their  eyes  were 
black,  too.  They  did  not  live  in  houses 
like  ours,  for  they  were  a  roving  people, 
staying  a  little  while  in  one  place  and  then 
moving  on,  something  like  the  gypsies  do 
now.  They  lived  together  in  bands  or 
tribes,  and  had  a  chief,  or  head  man,  whom 
they  all  had  to  obey.  Their  houses  were 
not  much  more  than  tents.  Some  tribes 
made  them  by  setting  slender  poles  in  the 
ground  in  a  circle,  and  then  drawing  the 
tops  together  and  covering  them  over  with 
bark  or  skins.  Some  tribes  made  quite 
large  tents,  or  wigwams  as  they  called  them. 
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in  which  a  good  many  families  could  live 
together. 

The  poor  women  had  to  do  all  the  hard 
work.  The  men,  or  warriors,  hunted, 
fished,  and  fought  with  other  tribes,  while 
the  squaws  stayed  at  home  and  did  all  the 
work  in  the  house  and  out  of  doors. 

The  Indians  had  no  cloth  like  ours,  so 
they  had  to  use  deer  skins  for  their  clothes. 
They  wore  one  tied  over  their  shoulders 
and  another  tied  around  their  waists ;  the 
men  painted  their  faces  and  wore  feathers  in 
their  hair. 

While  the  men  hunted  or  fished  the 
squaws  hoed  the  ground  around  the  wigwam 
and  planted  corn.  What  do  you  suppose 
they  had  for  a  hoe?  Why,  a  clam  shell 
tied  to  a  stick.  After  the  corn  was  ripe 
they  had  no  mill  to  grind  it  into  meal,  but 
had  to  pound  it  with  stones  till  it  was 
fine  enough  to  use. 

The  men  had  no  guns  until  the  white 
men  came.  They  used  bows  and  arrows  for 
hunting,  and  they  could  use  them  very  skill- 
fully. Then  they  had  stone  hatchets,  or 
tomahawks,  that  they  used  in  fighting. 

They  had  no  dishes  like  ours.  Some 
tribes  made  pots  out  of  clay  and  baked 
these  till  they  were  hard,  but  they  could 
not  heat  them  without  breaking,  so  they 
filled  them  with  water  and  dropped  in  hot 
stones  till  the  water  was  hot. 

The  Indians  could  not  read  or  write. 
They  had  no  pleasant  schools  like  ours.  All 
the  little  boys  had  to  learn  to  hunt,  to  fish, 
and  to  fight.  Some  tribes  had  a  kind  of 
picture-writing  which  a  few  of  their  chiefs 
could  read.  They  made  these  rude  pic- 
tures on  birch  bark,  for  they  had  no  paper. 

You  think  the  poor  Indians  did  not  know 
much,  but  they  could  do  a  great  many 
things  the  white  man  could  not  do.  They 
were  better  hunters ;  they  could  find  their 
way  out  in  the  very  deepest  woods,  where 
there  were  no  paths ;  they  could  make 
snowshoes  of  twigs  and  strips  of  deer  skin, 
and  on  these  they  could  run  over  the  top  of 
the  snow  in  winter,  when  without  them  they 
could  not  have  walked  at  all.  They  made 
canoes  of  birch  bark,  sewing  them  into 
shape  and  filling  up  all  the  holes  with  pitch 
and  gum  taken  from  the  trees. 

The  Indians  taught  the  white  people 
many  things  about  living  in  the  woods. 
Some  tribes  were  friendly  with  the  white 
people  for  a  long  time.  In  other  parts  of 
the  country  the  Indians  were  very  cruel, 
killing  the  white  people,  burning  their 
houses,  or  taking  them  prisoners,  and  treat- 
ing them  very  cruelly.     But  you  must  not 


think  the  Indians  were  the  only  ones  to 
blame ;  the  white  people,  who  ought  to 
have  done  right,  for  they  knew  better, 
treated  the  Indians  badly.  They  took  their 
land  away  from  them,  they  cheated  them, 
broke  the  promises  they  made  them,  and 
sold  those  whom  they  took  as  prisoners  to 
work  as  slaves.  No  wonder  the  poor  In- 
dians hated  the  white  people. 

See,  here  is  a  little  canoe  that  I  bought 
from  some  Indians  last  summer.  It  is  just 
like  their  large  ones. 

What  is  this?  "  A  picture  of  a  bow  and 
arrow."  I  will  give  you  each  one,  and 
then  you  may  prick  it  and  sew  it.  Who 
will  do  it  so  nicely  that  I  shall  want  you  to 
take  it  home  and  show  mamma  ? — American 
Teacher, 


STUDY  OF  LITERATURE. 


PERHAPS  there  is  no  subject  of  study  in 
which  there  is  a  more  general  and 
widely  diffused  interest  than  Literature. 
All  who  read — and  they  in  our  day  and  gen- 
eration constitute  a  very  numerous  and 
varied  class — are  in  so  far  students  of  lit- 
erature. It  is  partly  for  this  very  reason, 
says  Prof.  Alexander  in  an  inaugural  lec- 
ture to  the  students  of  Toronto  Univer- 
sity— from  this  very  fact,  that  so  many  ilJ- 
trained  and  half-trained  minds  are  in  some 
measure  devoted  to  its  pursuit — that  the 
aims  and  methods  of  literary  culture  are 
so  generally  misapprehended.  The  popu- 
larizing of  the  subject  brings  the  claims  of 
mediocrity  to  the  forefront,  and  there  fol- 
lows the  inevitable  attempt  to  find  some 
easy  mechanical  method  whereby  the  se- 
cret of  literary  enjoyment  and  literary  cul- 
ture may  be  attained.  Men  adopt  the 
method,  and,  ignorant  of  the  true  outcome 
of  literary  training,  are  unconscious  that 
they  miss  the  aim.  Perhaps,  for  example, 
the  aspirant  to  culture  conscientiously 
wades  through  a  supposed  authoritative  list 
of  the  one  hundred  best  books.  He  com- 
pletes his  tale — the  incongruous  selection  of 
individual  caprice,  the  Iliad,  the  Koran, 
Don  Quixote,  Sartor  Resartus,  and  so  on — 
without  one  moment  of  keen  literary  en- 
joyment, unthrilled  by  a  single  passage,, 
with  scarce  an  iota  of  permanent  result  in 
the  shape  of  intellectual  openness,  flexibil- 
ity and  polish  which  literature  ought  to 
give.  He  has  won  only  the  self-content- 
ment and  self-satisfaction  of  the  sciolist,  the 
worst  outcome  of  that  dangerous  thing — a 
little  knowledge.     It  is  not  the  reading  of 
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many  books,  be  they  one  hundred  or  one 
thousand,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
read,  that  is  essential.  One  play  of  Shake- 
speare, properly  studied  and  properly  ap- 
preciated, will  do  more  for  literary  culture 
than  countless  books,  however  excellent, 
read  as  most  people  read  them. 

Literature,  like  most  other  terms,  is  am- 
biguous in  its  use  and  susceptible  of  a  wider 
or  of  a  narrower  meaning.  If  we  take  it  in 
its  widest  sense,  in  the  sense  sanctioned  by 
its  etymology.  Literature  is  written  thought. 
Anything  written,  provided  it  is  not  a  mere 
jumble  of  words  or  letters,  but  represents 
some  idea,  belongs  to  the  domain  of  liter- 
ature. Of  the  infinite  ideas  which  have 
swept  in  ceaseless  streams  through  the  num- 
berless minds  of  successive  generations,  a 
few  were  recorded,  and  of  these  again  a  few 
are  still  preserved  in  written  language.  This 
is  our  material,  be  the  nature  of  the  ideas 
and  the  form  of  expression  what  they 
may.  Not  merely  the  stately  epic,  the  elab- 
orate philosophical  treatise,  but  the  familiar 
letter,  the  monumental  inscription,  the 
scribbled  sentences  on  Pompeiian  walls, 
form  part  of  the  literature  of  the  world. 
So  that  we  may  find  ourselves  concerned, 
not  only  with  such  works  as  ''  The  Iliad/' 
or  '*  Lear,"  but  with  others  like  Euclid's 
Elements,  or  Darwin's  "Origin  of  Spe- 
cies," whose  claim  to  the  title  of  literature 
would  be  less  generally  admitted.  In  per- 
iods fertile  of  books,  it  is  true,  the  purely 
literary  student  gives  such  works  but  scant 
attention,  but  in  more  barren  times  he  is 
glad  enough  to  accept  them.  The  histor- 
ian of  early  English  Literature  readily  ad- 
mits the  baldest  statements  of  fact,  and 
does  not  scruple  to  dignify  the  Anglo- 
Chronicle  with  the  name  of  Literature. 

Literature  is  an  instrument  of  culture ; 
and  culture  comes  not  from  the  results  of 
investigation,  but  from  the  process.  In  the 
process  of  literary  investigation  it  is  some- 
times needful  for  us  to  grasp  the  spirit  of  a 
nation,  or  of  an  age.  At  other  times  we 
must  find  our  solution  in  the  individual 
character  of  a  writer.  The  study  of  litera- 
ture becomes  the  study  of  human  nature 
under  varying  conditions.  Its  fundamental 
requisite  is  that  the  student  should  escape 
from  himself,  his  own  narrow  conceptions 
and  surroundings;  that  he  should  sympa- 
thize with,  so  far  as  to  understand,  men  of 
very  different  character,  in  times  and  coun- 
tries perhaps  remote  from  his,  with  feelings 
and  modes  of  thought  even  more  remote. 
He  becomes  at  home  and  at  ease  among 
ideas,  as  is  the  man  of  the  world  among 


men.  As  those  qualities  which  characterize 
the  man  of  the  world  are  acquired  through 
intercourse  with  men  of  various  types,  and 
not  through  intercourse  simply,  but  through 
being  obliged  to  use  and  to  manipulate 
them;  so  the  discipline  of  Literature  gives 
the  qualities  of  intellectual  openness  and 
flexibility,  which  in  turn  beget  a  tolerance 
and  coolness  of  judgment  especially  char« 
acteristic  of  thorough  culture. 

The  student  of  science  comes  into  con- 
tact with  facts;  interrogated  nature  sa]^ 
that  a  thing  is  so  or  not  so.  The  student 
of  literature  comes  into  contact  with  ideas, 
intermixed  with  error  and  modified  by  emo- 
tion. He  is  under  the  necessity  of  com- 
prehending how  the  form  of  a  conception  is 
the  result  of  character  and  surroundings. 
He  learns  to  do  this  in  books  of  a  more  or 
less  remote  past,  treating  often  of  questions 
in  which  he  has  no  immediate  interest, 
and  which  he  can  therefore  view  with  cool- 
ness and  impartiality.  Having  acquired 
this  habit  of  mind  in  a  remote  sphere,  he 
is  rendered  capable  of  maintaining  it  in 
examining  the  burning  questions  of  the 
day.  Here,  too,  he  analyzes  and  makes 
allowance.  He  comprehends  the  relativity 
of  truth,  the  inevitable  limitations  of  the 
human  intellect,  the  common  obliquity  of 
mental  vision  which  afHicts  whole  genera- 
tions. The  novelty  or  apparent  absurdity 
of  an  idea  does  not  repel  him.  He  is  ready 
to  investigate  the  grounds  of  an  opinion 
with  which  he  does  not  agree;  and  the 
residuum  of  truth  which  forms  the  basis  of 
most  errors,  will  not  improbably  serve  to 
render  his  own  conceptions  more  just.  .  His 
comprehension  of  his  opponent's  position 
enables  him  to  attack  it  more  effectively, 
and  to  hold  his  own  more  securely.  Were 
we  absolutely  fixed  in  relation  to  all  ob- 
jects, the  visible  world  would  appear  to  ns  a 
flit  surface.  Not  less  necessary  is  it  that  in 
the  intellectual  world  we  should  be  capable 
of  assuming  different  points  of  view. 

To  the  man  of  unprincipled  mind,  noth- 
ing is  more  difficult.  The  presentation  of 
the  other  side  of  a  question  causes  him  an 
uneasy  feeling  of  insecurity  and  irritation. 
To  him  moral  obliquitv  seems  the  necessary 
source  of  opinions  differing  from  his  own. 
The  men  in  Gay's  fable  who  disputed  about 
the  color  of  the  chameleon  afford- a  typical 
example  of  the  state  of  mind  from  which  lit- 
erary discipline  tends  to  set  us  free.  Not 
chameleons  alone,  but  political  questions, 
social  questions,  religious  questions,  present 
diffi^rent  aspects  under  diff<:rent  circum- 
stances.    Here  then  are  two  great  results 
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which  may  be  expected  to  flow  from  all 
genuine  literary  training — first,  openness  of 
mind,  that  is,  a  readiness  to  admit  ideas, 
however  strange,  and  to  comprehend  and 
accept  whatever  of  truth  they  contain  ;  sec- 
ond, flexibility  of  mind,  the  capability  to 
seize  a  point  of  view  not  our  own,  to  un- 
derstand other  men  and  other  times — what, 
in  short,  we  may  call  intellectual  sympathy. 


THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE.* 


ITS  STUDY  AS  A  CLASSIC  IN  OUR  COLLEGES. 


IN  his  essay  on  Spenser,  James  Russell 
Lowell  defines  a  classic.  It  is  "  properly 
a  book  which  maintains  itself  by  virtue  of 
that  happy  coalescence  of  matter  and  style, 
that  innate  and  exquisite  sympathy  between 
the  thought  that  gives  life  and  the  form  that 
consents  to  every  mood  of  grace  and  dig- 
nity, which  can  be  simple  without  being 
vulgar,  elevated  without  being  distant,  and 
which  is  something  neither  ancient  nor  mod- 
em, always  new  and  incapable  of  growing 
old."  In  the  application  of  this  scholarly 
definition  to  the  version  of  the  Bible  dear 
to  the  vast  majority  of  the  English-speaking 
race,  I  give  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  best 
students  of  language  and  literature  our  land 
has  produced,  the  late  George  P.  Marsh. 
He  calls  the  English  Bible  "an  anthology 
of  all  the  beauties  developed  in  the  language 
during  its  whole  historical  existence."  A 
living  critic.  Dr.  Philip  SchafT,  declares: 
"The  style  of  the  Authorized  Version 
secures  to  it  the  first  rank  among  English 
classics.  It  has  done  more  than  any  great 
writer,  not  excluding  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton, to  fix  the  character  of  the  language  be- 
yond the  posibility  of  essential  change.  It 
is  interwoven  with  all  that  is  most  precious 
in  the  history  and  literature  of  two  mighty 
nations,  which  have  sprung  from  the  Saxon 
stock."  , 

Our  Amercan  colleges,  in  the  brief  period 
of  a  student's  life  given  to  them,  can  only 
open  the  portals  of  knowledge.  In  this 
work,  wisdom  in  selecting  certain  lines  of 
development  must  be  exerted,  and  books  of 
certain  acknowledged  power  must  be  forced 
upon  the  attention.  We  have  groups  of 
study,  the  Classical,  the  Mathematical,  the 
Course  of  Physical  Science,  the  Historical 
and  the  Philosophical.  Each  special  teacher 
calls  for  more  time,  and  to  divide  the  limited 
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*  Paper  read  before  the  College  Association  of  the 
Middle  States  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Duiyee,  of  Rutgers 
College. 


time  among  a  score  of  teachers  J[>ecomes 
more  and  more  difficult.  I  recognize  these 
facts,  but  I  claim  for  the  Bible  a  place  of 
first  importance.  It  is  the  Great  Classic, 
amid  all  the  world's  treasures  of  recorded 
knowledge.  Let  me  briefly  state  some  facts 
which  to  my  mind  establish  this  position. 

1.  It  is  absolutely  unique  in  the  character 
of  its  contents.  It  contains  a  line  of  history, 
limited,  indeed,  by  its  ethical  purpose,  yet 
of  a  wondrously  profitable  nature  to  the 
student  of  the  course  of  nations.  But  it  b 
more  than  a  history.  It  contains  lyric  and 
dramatic  poetry  which  claims  an  antiquity 
beyond  Homer,  and  has  secured  an  interest 
among  men  of  our  own  age  which  the  Iliad 
has  never  gained.  But  it  is  more  than 
poetry.  It  brings  to  use  the  wisdom  of  far- 
distant  years,  applied  to  the  individual  and 
the  social  life,  but  it  is  more  than  a  legisla- 
tive code  or  a  mass  of  proverbs,  It  culmi- 
nates in  a  wonderful  biography,  where  four 
leading  writers,  in  an  unsurpassed  simplicity, 
tell  the  course  of  a  life,  which,  beginning  at 
Bethlehem,  ended,  as  far  as  this  earth  goes, 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Then  follows  what 
is  claimed  as  an  inspired  unfolding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  life  of  this  great  Teacher,  as 
well  as  the  brief  record  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  witness  bearing  of  his  chosen  Apos; 
ties.  In  other  words,  this  Book,  like  some 
indestructible  vessel  riding  stormy  waves, 
bears  to  us  across  a  score  of  centuries  a  mass 
of  information  of  supremest  interest.  To 
investigate  the  value  of  this  treasure  has  been 
to  thousands  of  the  noblest  minds  of  our 
race  not  only  a  duty,  but  a  high  privilege. 

2.  But  the  absolutely  unique  effect  on  the 
intellect  of  faithful  study  commends  the  Bible. 
I  am  sure  I  speak  no  over  enthusiastic  words. 
I  am  sure  I  fully  recognize  the  intellectual 
forces  springing  from  other  sources.  This, 
however,  I  affirm  boldly.  Whenever  the 
Bible  is  really  studied  the  result  is  the  stim- 
ulus of  thought  on  the  most  interesting  and 
profitable  subjects  with  which  humanity  can 
be  concerned.  The  Bible  means  war.  It 
means  conflict  with  ignorance  and  indiffer- 
ence, as  well  as  with  the  fatal  supremacy  of 
appetite  and  passion.  It  makes  peace  only 
on  the  terms  of  "  unconditional  surrender." 
It  flashed  not  only  on  Roman  luxury  and  vice, 
but  on  the  world  of  Greek  Pantheism  and 
debased  thought,  and  the  yawning  philoso- 
phy of  the  Agora  was  agitated  and  disturbed 
as  Socrates  had  disturbed  its  sophistry  and 
indifference  with  his  God- given  truth  four 
centuries  before.  The  pride  of  intellect, 
refusing  its  demand,  went  down.  Through 
the  Middle  Ages  some  of  the  brightest  lights 
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on  the  path  of  the  world's  progress  flashed 
from  the  cloistered  homes  of  Biblical  stu- 
dents. Away  from  the  clash  of  swords,  and 
in  spite  of  conservative  persecution,  this 
Book  upheld  the  hearts  of  those  who  strove 
to  reform  and  upbuild  the  individual  and 
the  State.  At  last  the  printing  press  gave 
it  wings,  and  the  people  read  the  Bible  for 
themselves.  Historians  like  Green  have 
told  the  result.  The  latter  writes:  **The 
disclosure  of  the  stores  of  Greek  literature 
had  wrought  the  Revolution  of  the  Renais- 
sance. The  disclosure  of  the  older  mass  of 
Hebrew  literature  wrought  the  Revolution 
of  the  Reformation.  But  the  one  Revolu- 
tion was  far  deeper  and  wider  in  its  effects 
than  the  other.  From  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  England  became  the  peo- 
ple of  a  book,  and  that  book  was  the  Bible.'' 
As  a  mere  literary  monument  the  English 
version  of  the  Bible  remains  the  noblest  ex- 
ample of  the  English  tongue,  while  its  per- 
petual use  made  it  from  the  instant  of  its 
appearance  the  standard  of  our  language. 
Philologists  know  what  Luther's  version  did 
for  the  speech  of  the  German.  The  Eng- 
lish Bible  has  done  no  less  for  the  style  of 
the  English.  The  simplicity  and  directness 
of  its  strong  Anglo-Saxon  words  impress 
the  mind  and  erect  a  barrier  against  the 
''slipshod  vulgarism"  of  the  passing  hour. 
As  Faber,  the  religious  poet,  has  written,  in 
words  often  attributed  to  Cardinal  Newman, 
so  the  vast  majority  of  his  countrymen  have 
believed  of  the  English  Bible,  **its  felicities 
often  seem  to  be  almost  things  rather  than 
mere  words.  Its  intrinsic  beauty  pleads 
availingly  with  the  man  of  letters  and  the 
scholar."  Less  than  three  hundred  obso- 
lete words  have  been  found  in  its  pages. 
While  it  holds  popular  tendencies  in  check, 
its  poetic  imagery  and  marvellous  superna- 
tural ism  have  made  it  the  stimulus  and  guide 
of  men  of  imaginative  and  creative  genius. 
We  trace  such  effects  in  the  minds  of  Bacon, 
Milton,  Dryden,  Addison,  Pope,  Haw- 
thorne, Tennyson,  and  scores  of  others 
whose  writings  are  our  English  treasures. 
Wherever  it  comes  it  throws  down  its  gaunt- 
let to  ignorance,  indolence  and  folly,  the 
foes  of  intellectual  advance.  The  strongest 
supporters  of  its  worth  may  sometimes  be 
accused  of  undue  conservatism,  but  as  the 
light  falls  on  the  Past,  I  fail  to  find  support 
for  charges  of  intellectual  inferiority.  The 
seals  of  our  earlier  colleges  tell  a  different 
story.  We  have  nobles  in  the  ranks  of 
Physical  Science  who  may  not  have  cared 
for  Biblical  teaching,  but  by  their  side  are 


others  whose  love  for  the  Book  of  books  has 
been  supreme,  and  who  certainly  stand  the 
equals  of  any  who  have  disowned  it. 

When  you  wish  to  stir  the  very  depths  of 
personality  introduce  this  Book,  and  intel- 
lectual activity  follows — the  activity  which 
means  life  and  progress  for  humanity. 

3.  As  to  the  ethical  result  attendant  on  a 
careful  study  of  the  Bible,  I  do  not  care  to 
reason.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  great 
battle  with  selfishness  and  vice,  the  verdict 
has  been  rendered  by  the  foes  as  well  as  the 
disciples  and  friends  of  the  Great  Teacher, 
in  whom  all  .the  nobler  disclosures  of  the 
Book  centre  There  are  flowers  whose  fra- 
grance seems  to  belong  to  their  very  being. 
There  are  books  where  the  influence  is 
marked  in  one  direction  or  another  from  in- 
troduction to  close.  There  is  one  Book  the 
vicious  dread,  and  the  man  looking  for  a 
better  life  here  and  hereafter  prizes  beyond 
expression.  The  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  his  departing  day,  recur  to  us:  ''  There 
is  but  one  Book  now."  But  this  point  re- 
ceives such  a  wide  advocacy,  as  the  Ameri- 
can pulpit  holds  forth  the  religious  claims  of 
the  Bible,  and  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
American  people  understand  these  claims, 
that  I  need  only  refer  to  the  moral  force  the 
Bible  exerts.  The  men  who  sincerely  study 
the  life  and  principles  of  the  great  Redeemer, 
around  whom  Prophets  and  Apostles  gather, 
are  not  the  men  who  curse  a  present  world 
and  cloud  the  hopes  of  humanity. 

But,  granting  these  points,  the  Church 
may  be  said  to  be  the  proper  organization  to 
take  charge  of  Biblical  instruction.  There 
are  some  bodies  of  Christians  who  take  a 
very  positive  stand  on  this,  and  refuse  to 
modify  their  belief  in  this  matter.  In  col- 
leges controlled  by  them  their  own  teachers 
can  be  selected  as  representing  their  own 
ideas.  Of  course,  I  cannot  present  their 
views.  In  other  colleges  where  exceptional 
cases  are  found  of  students  objecting  to 
Biblical  study,  on  account  of  parental  feel- 
ing, the  excuse  may  be  readily  granted.  I 
look  at  the  matter  from  my  own  freer  stand- 
point, and  refer  to  the  larger  number  of 
Amercan  colleges  where  no  special  religious 
poskion  is  taken  beyond  that  of  the  essential 
Christian  belief.  And  in  these  I  press  the 
study  of  the  Bible  on  account  of : 

4.  A  widespread  ignorance  of  its  full 
power.  In  spite  of  churches  and  Sunday- 
schools,  there  is  still  remarkable  ignorance, 
even  among  the  better-educated,  of  the 
"great  classic."  The  chief  ejQTort  of 
churches  is  to  press  the  religious  and  ethical 
truth  upon   men.     The   b^t  "lessons" — 
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those  contained  in  the  Episcopal  Prayer- 
book,  that  noble  ''well  of  English  unde- 
filed" — are  read  without  comment  and 
without  change  from  year  to  year,  and  only 
show  the  main  currents  of  the  volume.  To 
one  who  attends  a  church  regularly,  the  in- 
struction is  on  certain  leading  topics,  and 
ou  these  the  community  is  quite  well  in- 
formed. In  schools  on  Sunday,  where  one 
hour  a  week  is  yielded  to  Biblical  instruc- 
tion, sections  are  chosen  here  and  there. 
But  the  minds  of  the  young  are  rarely  fixed 
upon  the  remarkable  literary,  historical  and 
philosophical  features  of  the  whole  Book. 
The  teachers  employed  are  'usually  con- 
cerned, and  rightly  enough,  with  the  reli- 
gious condition  of  those  under  their  charge, 
and  aim  to  bring  immediate  pressure  on 
their  conscience  and  heart. 

The  Church  may  do  the  best  it  can,  and 
yet  from  the  time  it  can  occupy,  and  the 
relative  value  of  the  topics  it  presents  essen- 
tial to  well-being,  the  Church  must  omit 
much  a  college  can  present.  And  then,  out- 
side all  churches,  what  numbers  of  the 
young  are  found,  many  of  whom  seek  a 
college  education.  These  last  are  amazingly 
ignorant  in  certain  lines  of  information. 
Some  of  them  can  tell  every  leading  street 
in  Paris,  New  York,  or  London,  but  never 
heard  of  a  certain  road  called  the  "strait,** 
with  its  narrow  portal.  Graduates  of  cer- 
tain colleges  stand  and  argue  whether  the 
story  of  the  judgment  of  Solomon  did  not 
belong  tp  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  while  lead- 
ing merchants,  keen  enough  in  business, 
seeing  a  picture  of  Jephthah's  daughter,  in- 
quire vainly  among  friends  as  to  who  she 
was  or  what  she  did.  The  newspaper 
knowledge  of  the  Biblical  records  is  mainly 
confined  to  a  reading  up  for  editorials  on 
trials  for  heresy,  and  an  exceedingly  scanty 
recognition  of  any  place  for  a  special  creed 
in  the  mind  of  what  is  termed  a  "real 
Christian."  Surely  there  is  a  demand  that 
some  place  should  be  given  to  this  Book  of 
books  amid  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  French 
and  German  literature,  or  manuals  of  Physi- 
cal Science.  It  seems  to  me  that  something 
of  its  power  should  be  brought  by  compe- 
tent teachers  to  young  minds  and  hearts 
seeking  the  development  of  the  whole  na- 
ture. Let  the  churches  work  in  their  own 
lines.  To  my  mind  this  Book  belongs  to 
humanity,  and  it  has  a  profit  for  the  intel- 
lectual, as  well  as  for  those  who  concern 
themselves  always  and  everywhere  with  the 
moral  nature. 

The   four  lines  of  argument  I   have  so 
briefly  indicated    might    be  extended    to 


greater  length  did  time  permit.  I  would 
recapitulate.  The  English  Bible,  being  so 
unique  \n  its  contents,  in  its  stimulating 
mental  effect,  and  in  its  ethical  results, 
more  than  commends  itself  for  a  place  in  a 
college  course,  while  the  general  ignorance 
of  its  treasures,  by  larger  numbers  of  our 
young  men  seeking  an  education,  enforces 
this  claim.  Let  me  add  a  few  words  as  to 
the  relative  time  to  be  given  to  such  study. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  single  hour  a  week 
during  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  Junior  year 
among  the  required  studies  might  be  enough 
for  any  teacher  to  show  his  students  the 
value  of  entering  upon  a  systematic  course, 
and  that  then  it  might  be  made  an  "  elec- 
tive" with  an  hour  or  two  each  week  given 
to  it  during  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Senior 
yean  To  many  young  men  the  Bible  is  a 
sort  of  bugbear  from  the  way  it  has  been 
presented  to  them  by  unwise  teachers  in  the 
home  or  in  the  church.  Even  where  it  has 
been  partially  studied,  as  I  have  said,  the 
religious  and  ethical  side  has  been  alone 
turned  to  their  gaze,  while  the  historical,  lit- 
erary, and,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  artistic 
features,  have  never  been  considered.  At- 
tention being  required  for  a  moderate  time, 
I  think  many  of  our  students  who  had 
reached  the  last  year  of  college  life  would 
choose  for  themselves  the  further  pursuit  of 
Biblical  knowledge. 

As  to  the  methods  of  teaching,  they  must 
be  left  to  the  teacher  himself.  The  litera- 
ture on  this  subject  is  enormous,  and  models 
are  not  wanting.  A  man  need  not  have 
gone,  during  the  past  years,  further  than 
Yale  University,  if  he  wished  to  learn  how 
young  men  can  be  brought  to  enjoy  Biblical 
study.  Given  a  mind  filled  with  the  result 
of  modern  knowledge,  and  a  heart  touched 
with  more  than  intellectual  enthusiasm,  and 
our  college  students  will  not  have  to  be 
driven  to  the  careful  and  constant  investi- 
gation of  the  wonderful  contents  of  this 
Book  of  books. 

There  is  but  one  word  more.  There  are 
very  bitter  foes  of  the  Bible  in  many  of  our 
high  intellectual  circles.  I  do  not  see  why 
they  should  be,  but  as  long  as  the  fact  re- 
mains that  they  are,  the  question  must  be 
met  whether  a  small  minority  of  men  are  to 
order  the  course  of  what  I  know  is  a  vast 
majority  of  our  noblest  American  leaders. 
I  suppose  that  question  must  be  solved  by 
every  college  for  itself;  in  a  growing  num- 
ber of  our  colleges  it  has  been  settled.  But 
there  are  also  great  friends  of  the  Bible  who 
fear  that  collegiate  study  of  the  Book  may 
detract  som*iwhat  from  the  reverence  which 
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they  always  demand  for  it.  To  such  we 
only  say,  If  reverence  for  the  Bible  dimin- 
ishes on  intellectual  investigation,  then  the 
Book  falsifies  itself.  If  its  contents  are 
only  to  be  prized  when  preserved  in  the 
gilded  covers  which  grace  the  parlor,  or 
when  breathed  by  consecrated  lips  from  a 
pulpit,  then  the  Bible  today  is  not  like 
Him  around  whom  its  truth  gathers.  To 
my  own  mind  one  of  the  best  incentives  to 
reverence  of  the  Book  of  books  is  its  ability 
to  meet  the  sharpest  treatment  humanity 
can  give.  If  men  reject  it,  the  Bible  claims 
it  will  outlast  such  rejection.  "  This  anvil 
has  worn  out  many  a  hammer."  If  men 
will  consider  and  receive  it,  it  claims  it  will 
give  them  the  noblest  and  most  lasting 
years.  This  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  being 
beyond  the  merely  human  in  its  great  lead- 
ing characteristics.  Any  so-called  reverence 
for  this  Book  which  decries  its  constant  and 
careful  study  by  the  young  is  superstitious 
folly.  Any  fear  for  its  holding  in  the  fu- 
ture a  throne  of  supremacy  as  strong  and 
secure  as  it  held  in  the  past,  because  it  is 
brought  into  the  clearest  light  and  tried  by 
the  strongest  tests  the  brain,  and  heart,  and 
conscience  can  apply,  is  to  my  mind  no 
proof  of  a  real  friendship.  For  Prophet  and 
Apostle  in  its  pages  unite  in  one  grand  dec- 
laration whose  truth  eighteen  centuries  at- 
test :  "The  grass  withereth  and  the  flower 
falleth,  but  the  Word  of  the  Lord  abideth 
forever.** 


Dean  H.  S.  White,  of  Cornell  University, 
remarked :  "In  connection  with  Dr.  Dur- 
yee*s  paper  I  would  say  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  general  interest 
to  the  Convention  if  some  statement  could 
be  made  of  the  voluntary  work  that  is  done 
at  the  University  in  connection  with  Bible 
study.  As  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  this 
work  as  some  others  present,  I  will  ask 
President  Adams  to  make  some  short  state- 
ments of  the  work  in  that  field  which  is 
done  here." 

President  Adams  remarked :  "  I  did  not 
anticipate  being  called  on  to  speak  upon 
this  subject,  though,  while  I  was  listening 
to  the  very  interesting  paper  read  by  Dr. 
Duryee,  I  was  thinking  that  it  might  be  well 
to  bring  in  the  University  Bulletin  in  order 
to  show  what  is  done  at  this  University  in 
the  study  of  the  Bible.  The  building  in 
which  we  now  hold  our  meeting  was  given 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Christian.  Associa- 
tion and  such  other  uses  of  the  University 
as  might  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  the 
Association.     Connected  with  the  Associa- 


tion,  which  is  so  large  as  to  number  500 
members,  there  are  various  organizations 
for  the  careful  study  of  the  Bible.  This 
study  is  carried  on,  not  in  the  way  in 
which  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  ordinarily 
conducted  in  the  Sunday-schools,  but  in  a 
way  to  obtain  a  broader  and  profounder 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  not  only  as  a  sys- 
tem of  religious  belief,  but  as  a  literature 
and  as  a  book  in  every  way  worthy  of  our 
profound  study.  I  cannot  state  the  exact 
number  of  classes  that  have  been  organized 
and  meet  every  week  in  the  rooms  of  this 
building.  There  are  six  or  eight,  possibly 
more.  One  of  these  classes  meets  on  Sat- 
urday and  the  others  on  Sunday.  There 
has  been  put  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
building  a  library  of  about  a  thousand  vol- 
umes for  the  use  of  the  members  of  these 
classes  and  the  teachers.  The  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association 
met  this  morning  in  the  library  room.  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  observed  the 
nature  of  the  books  on  the  shelves.  If  so, 
they  saw  that  the  works  have  been  selected 
with  great  care  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  in 
the  larger  sense  of  that  term.  I  believe 
that  the  number  who  come  together  here  in 
the  course  of  the  week  are  so  much  elevated 
and  inspired  by  their  studies  that  a  very 
considerable  influence  is  exerted  in  behalf 
of  better  thought  and  better  life.  The 
classes,  with  two  exceptions,  are  conducted 
by  professors  of  the  University.  Two  of 
the  classes  are  taught  by  ladies  who  are  also 
connected  with  the  University. 

"  It  may  also  be  said  that,  in  founding 
the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy,  provision 
was  made  for  a  chair  in  the  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Religion  and  Christian 
£thics.  This  will  lead,  after  the  present 
year,  if  it  does  not  this  year,  to  a  careful 
study  of  the  Bible  in  the  sense  shown  in  the 
paper  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  is  a  de- 
partment that  is  far-reaching  in  its  influence; 
and  it  is  intended  to  do  the  work  which  I 
believe  every  University  should,  if  possible, 
provide  for." 

If  I  were  told  that  I  must  die  to-morrow, 

That  the  next  sun 
Which  sinks  should  bear  me  past  all  fear  and  sorrow 

For  any  one, 
All  the  fight  fought,  all  the  short  journey  through. 

What  should  I  do  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  I  should  shrink  or  falter. 

But  just  go  on 
Doing  my  wqrk,  nor  change,  nor  seek  to  alter 

Aught  that  is  gone ; 
But  rise,  and  move,  and  love,  and  smile,  and  pray. 

For  one  more  day. 

— Susan  Coolidge. 
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WHAT  METHOD  SHALL  I  USE? 


BY  SARAH  L.  ARNOLD. 


THE  above  question  is  without  doubt  the 
one  which  is  oftenest  asked  by  primary 
teachers  when  the  subject  of  reading  is 
under  discussion.  This,  being  interpreted, 
means  ''  How  many  and  what  words  shall  I 
teach  ?  Shall  I  use  script  or  print?  Shall 
I  teach  by  sound  or  letter  or  word  or  sen- 
tence?   And  how  shall  I  get  expression  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  use  of  the  word  method  by  all 
means,"  cries  one.  "The  children  can 
learn  a  word  just  as  easily  as  a  letter,  and  so 
much  time  is  gained.  I  use  nothing  else.*' 
**  Indeed,"  responds  another,  **  I  find  there's 
nothing  like  the  phonic  method.  My  chil- 
dren sound  fvery  word  they  read.  I 
couldn't  be  persuaded  to  use  the  word 
method."  "But  you  should  try  the  sen- 
tence method,"  urges  a  third.  "There's 
nothing  like  having  the  child  read  sentences 
from  the  beginning."  "And  haven't  you 
heard  of  the  synthetic  method?"  asks  a 
fourth.  "Try  that,  and  you  will  never 
want  to  try  anything  else." 

Behind  this  question  and  its  various  an- 
swers lies  a  complete  misapprehension  of 
the  aim  in  teaching  reading,  the  manifold 
means  which  may  be  employed,  and  the 
principles  which  should  be  underneath  all 
means  and  methods.  The  questioner  be- 
lieves that  the  sine  qua  non  of  success  is  to 
have  rules  and  outline  written  down  in  de- 
tail. With  this  "method"  in  hand,  she 
can  get  "results."  Her  informers  share 
her  belief,  and  with  her  ignore  the  princi- 
ples involved.  But  they  have  answered  her 
question  to  their  own  satisfaction.  Here  is 
a  method  which  emphasizes  this  truth.  This 
practice,  and  your  children  shall  learn  to 
read.  All  are  right  in  claiming  something 
for  their  plan ;  all  are  wrong,  radically 
wrong,  in  claiming  everything  for  it.  This 
one  thing  must  be  done,  and  the  others  not 
be  left  undone.  The  complete  work  re- 
quires the  truth  that  is  in  all. 

The  immediate  object  in  teaching  reading 
is  to  enable  the  child  to  get  the  thought 
which  is  expressed  on  the  printed  page 
(silent  reading)  and  to  convey  that  thought 
to  others  (reading  aloud).  To  do  this  he 
must  gain  the  mastery  over  all  words  re- 
quired in  the  expression,  must  know  their 
meaning,  sound  and  form.  Here  is  need 
then  of  objective  teaching  for  fixing  the 
meaning  of  words,  and  comprehension  of 
the  laws  of  association,  in  linking  together 
sign^  sound  and  meaning.     But  unless  the 


child  is  to  be  helpless  when  without  the 
teacher's  aid,  he  must  learn  the  laws  of  pio- 
nunciation,  and  group  words  according  to 
sound.  To  do  this,  his  power  of  hearing, 
recognizing  and  classifying  sounds  must  be 
developed.  Here  we  need  the  phonic 
method,  so  called.  After  all  this  is  done, 
or  while  it  is  being  done,  the  child  has 
knowledge  of  words  only,  and  has  not  the 
power  of  thought  getting.  He  must  use 
sentences  expressing  thought  which  to  him 
is  real.  And  so  we  turn  to  the  essential 
element  of  the  sentence  method.  "  All  are 
needed  by  each  one;  nothing  is  good  or 
fair  alone."  And  is  this  all?  No.  All 
this  might  be  done,  and  the  reading  still  be 
purely  mechanical ;  for  word- mastery  and 
the  power  to  read  with  seeming  expression 
are  not  the  ends  of  teaching  reading.  Out 
of  the  printed  page  the  child  must  get  some- 
thing worth  getting.  Facts?  Yes,  and 
more.  Truth  ?  .  Yes.  And  Ideais.  Through 
his  reading  he  must  come  into  touch  with 
other  and  nobler  and  more  beautiful  lives. 
He  must  widen  his  horizon  ;  he  must  elevate 
his  ideal.  Unless  reading  does  this  for  him^ 
he  would  better  not  learn  to  read,  for  his 
power  is  likewise  a  key  to  what  is  base  and 
ignoble.  Teaching  him  to  read,  we  should 
also  teach  what  to  read,  and  lead  him  to 
love  and  choose  the  best.  He  must  think 
must  imagine,  must  feel.  He  must  grow  to 
the  power  to  interpret  the  thoughts  of  others, 
and  become  familiar  with  the  best,  that  he 
may  choose  it. 

How  can  he  be  led  to  this  power?  Only 
through  the  power  and  skill  of  the  teacher. 
Unless  she  has  the  power  to  put  herself  in 
the  place  of  the  children  and  make  real  to 
them  the  images  which  the  sentence  should 
present,  they  will  read  words  only.  Un- 
less she  herself  rightly  interprets  the  thought, 
making  the  lesson  a  live  lesson,  the  child 
will  never  learn  what  the  thought  is  in  its 
fulness.  Unless  she  appreciates  the  best, 
the  children  will  be  satisfied  with  loving  less 
than  the  highest.  Is  not  the  vital  question, 
then,  "What  shall  I  be?"  rather  than 
"What  method  shall  I  use?" 

To  intelligently  comprehend  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  any  method,  and  to  apply 
the  principles  as  they  are  needed,  one  must 
have  clear  and  definite  knowledge,  and 
must  be  a  clear  thinker.  To  lead  the  chil- 
dren to  picture  the  scene  or  understand  the 
person  described,  and  to  choose  the  choicest 
expression,  one  must  be  possessed  of  a 
trained  and  facile  imagination,  and  be 
versed  in  good  literature.  Our  knowledge, 
our  skill,  our  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 
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determine  the  worth  of  the  method,  which 
is  at  best  only  an  instrument  in  our  hands. 
"But  how  can  I  learn?"  the  willing 
teacher  asks.  In  her  every-day  practice  she 
has  abundant  opportunity  to  learn  the  needs 
of  the  child.  The  experience  of  other 
teachers  has  been  written  down  to  help  her 
interpret  her  own.  Carefully  watching  the 
results  of  her  own  work,  and  asking  the 
reasons  for  them,  she  will  come  to  appreci- 
ate the  principles  which  underlie  them.  If 
she  reads  the  choicest  books,  she  will  un- 
consciously bear  the  fruit  of  her  reading  into 
her  every-day  work.  The  fairy  story  is  no 
longer  a  simple  nursery  tale,  but  it  is  a 
channel  for  truth.  The  allusions  which 
were  Greek  to  the  children  are  illuminated 
by  her  knowlege.  She  catches  the  spirit  of 
the  poet  and  the  artist,  and  her  simplest 
grouping  of  work-aday sentences  reveals  it. 
Her  work  takes  on  a  new  dignity,  seen  in 
the  light  of  the  fields  to  which  it  may  lead. 
She  teaches  sign  and  sound  and  n^eaning 
not  "to  get  the  children  through  the 
primer,"  but  as  a  first  step  toward  the 
Elysian  Fields  which  she  herself  has  entered. 
There  can  be  no  drudgery  in  her  teaching 
or  in  the  child's  learning,  because  there  is 
inspiration  in  it.  And  that  comes,  not 
from  our  outline,  or  method,  or  device,  but 
from  what  we  are. — N,  E.  journal  of 
Education. 


MANNERS  IN  SCHOOL  AND  OUT. 


BY  ELLA  B.  HALLOCK. 


WHAT  are  we  coming  to  ?  Young  Amer- 
ica is  a  terror.  No  landlord  wants 
him  in  his  house,  no  good  housewife  will 
board  him,  aunts  and  uncles  dread  his  visits, 
and  his  arrival  is  the  signal  for  all  books 
and  bric-a-brac  to  disappear.  Ladies  dread 
passing  a  group  of  school  boys  on  the  street. 
Bright  boys  from  the  best  homes  in  town 
come  stamping  in  late  at  lectures,  and,  if  not 
to  their  taste,  wander  out  when  it  is  half 
through.  They  sit  on  the  back  seats  at  con- 
certs, cracking  peanuts  and  throwing 
candies.  Watch  them  in  their  homes,  pleas- 
ant and  apparently  cultured.  They  rush  in, 
hats  on,  calling  out  in  a  loud  voice :  "Say, 
ma,  I'm  hungry!"  No  one  can  speak  and 
be  heard  until  their  wants  are  satisfied  and 
the  door  bangs  behind  them.  Children 
may  be  dear  to  their  parents,  but  it  is  plain 
their  presence  is  tolerated  with  an  ill-grace. 
The  school  is  aiming  to-day  to  educate 
the  whole  child.     Where  a    lack    is  dis- 


covered in  the  educational  system,  effort  is 
made  to  supply  it.  There  is  a  lack,  a 
wonderful  ignorance,  of  good  manners  in 
the  young  people  of  America, — a  lack  that 
is  laughed  at  even  by  the  peasantry  of 
Europe. 

How  shall  the  teacher  go  to  work?  First, 
he  must  feel  the  need  before  he  can  supply 
it.  Let  him  observe  the  manners  of  men, 
women,  and  children  for  one  week  in  the 
community  where  he  is  located,  and,  if  he  is 
sensitive  to  impolite  acts,  before  the  end  of 
that  time  his  heart  will  burn  to  do  some- 
thing to  remedy  the  evil,  to  correct  the 
charge,  so  far  as  is  in  his  power,  made 
against  American  people,  of  being  the  most 
impolite  in  the  world.  Then  he  is  ready  for 
the  "how."  I.  Manners  must  be  taught 
incidentally,  constantly.  2.  Manners  must 
be  taught  directly. 

Under  the  first  head  comes  a  mannerly 
school  and  its  effect  on  the  pupils.  Manners 
in  school  will  affect  the  manners  out. 
There  are  no  loud  tones  of  the  voice  in  a 
mannerly  schoolroom.  The  teacher  speaks 
in  a  low,  well-modulated  voice,  that  soothes 
the  nerves  of  thosei  who  have  to  listen  to  it 
all  day.  Pupils  acquire  the  same  manner  of 
speaking.  The  fine  qualities  of  the  voice 
are  not  ruined  by  that  senseless  practice  of 
primary  concert  spelling  and  number  combi- 
nations. Loud  singing  is  discouraged. 
Volume  is  secondary,  while  expression  and 
sweetness  of  tone  are  primary.  What  effect 
have  loud  tones  on  manners?  Show  me 
pupils  who  yell  when  they  speak  or  sing, 
and  I  will  show  you  pupils  whose  main 
characteristic  is  boldness  and  bravado. 
Aim  at  sweetness  and  naturalness  of  tones  in 
reading  and  singing,  and  you  will  have 
gentle,  easy  mannered  pupils. 

The  teacher  should  form  the  habit  of  ac- 
knowledging favors.  Sometimes  he  only 
inclines  his  head,  sometimes  his  lips  merely 
move  ;  but  the  passing  of  a  book  even  is  ac- 
knowledged, and  pupils  are  ashamed  to  do 
less.  He  should  never  interrupt  them  or 
pass  before  them  without  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don ;"  and  pupils  should  be  required  not 
only  to  treat  the  teacher  in  this  way,  but 
each  other. 

Remember,  the  whole  child  comes  to 
school  nowadays,  and  nothing  is  outside  the 
teacher's  province.  Can  he  not  once  a 
week,  or  once  in  two  weeks,  have  a  half 
hour  or  an  hour's  talk,  and  occasionally  a 
drill  in  manners  ?  If  the  teacher  is  deficient 
let  him  procure  a  good  work  on  etiquette, 
if  no  more  than  a  copy  of  that  invaluable 
little     book,     "Don't."     Make    this    the 
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basis  of  lessons,  and  have  pupils  take  notes. 
Give  a  lesson  on  deportment,  and  have  a 
drill  on  entering  and  leaving  a  room; 
another  on  receiving  and  introducing 
strangers.  Have  pupils  write  notes  of  in- 
vitation, acceptance  and  regret.  A  teacher 
gave  a  lesson  on  table  etiquette.  The  week 
following  she  questioned  her  pupils  some- 
thing like  this : — 

1.  What  conversation  should  we  indulge 
in  while  eating  !     Why  ? 

2.  How  should  we  sit  at  the  table  ?  {a)  in 
regard  to  feet,  {Jf)  in  regard  to  elbows,  (r) 
in  regard  to  the  movement  of  head  ? 

3.  Should  tea  or  coffee  be  poured  into  a 
saucer  ? 

4.  In  masticating  food,  should  the  mouth 
be  kept  open  or  closed?  etc.  Then  she 
asked  on  closing:  ''How  many  tried  to 
practice  all  the  points  on  table  etiquette 
that  Lgave  you  last  week  ?'* 

During  these  half  hour  or  hour  talks  have 
experience  meetings,  in  which  pupils  relate 
incidents  of  impoliteness  that  they  have  ob- 
served. This  will  place  pupils  on  their 
guard ;  they  will  be  careful  about  commit- 
ting acts  of  rudeness,  knowing  it  will  be  re- 
ported. These  incidents,  however,  should 
never  be  personal. 

Have  the  pupils  relate  stories  illustrating 
politeness,  —  stories  where  politeness  was 
shown  on  the  battle-field,  in  business  life, 
on  the  playground ;  stories  showing  that 
even  enemies  should  1)e  met  with  politeness. 
Note  experience  with  clerks  and  business 
houses  in  the  city,  how  some  houses  bear 
the  stamp  of  politeness  from  elevator-boy  to 
highest  official,  and  others  the  reverse ;  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  a  polite  refusal.  Talk 
about  famous  people  of  to  day  and  in  history 
noted  for  politeness. 

Lastly,  perhaps  I  should  have  said  first, 
we  must  have  clean  pupils.  Look  after  the 
condition  of  the  teeth,  the  nails,  the  hair, 
and  the  skin  of  the  pupils.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  delicate  topic  the  teacher  has  to 
deal  with,  but  the  teaching  of  physiology 
and  hygiene  has  opened  the  way.  The 
subject  may  be  dealt  with  from  a  scientific 
standpoint.  Make  the  talks  so  plain  and 
pointed  that  every  one  in  the  room  shall 
hear  and  understand.  Make  them  under- 
stand that  to  be  clean  and  decent  is  a  duty 
they  owe  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to 
others.  What  they  learn  from  physiology, 
have  them  put  in  practice, — the  care  of  the 
skin,  the  use  of  a  tooth-brush,  the  care  of 
the  hair  and  nails.  See  that  the  inside  of 
the  platter  is  clean,  then  have  an  eye  to 
the  outside.    A  hint  to  the  boys  on  the  use 


of  a  shoe- brush  and  clothes-brush  would  not 
be  out  of  place.  Ask  the  girls  to  write  an 
essay  on  "Dress  in  the  Schoolroom,**  and 
in  this  way  bring  out  sensible  ideas  on  the 
proper  material  and  style  for  school  wear. 

How,  then,  shall  manners  be  taught  in 
the  schoolroom  ?  i .  The  teacher  must  ob- 
serve. He  must  know  the  need  before  he 
can  supply  it.  2.  Good  manners  must  pre- 
vail in  the  schoolroom.  Not  all  at  once, 
but  step  by  step,  rudeness  and  uncouthness 
must  disappear.  3.  There  must  be  direct, 
specific  teaching  and  drills  in  manners.  4. 
The  teacher  must  be  all  he  requires  of  his 
pupils.  A  fountain  will  rise  no  higher  than 
its  source.  A  teacher's  life  will  either  in- 
tensify or  nullify  his  teachings. 

This  subject  is  not  too  trivial  for  atten- 
tion. When  pupils  are  trained  in  good 
manners  they  are  trained  to  be  thoughtful, 
unselfish,  and  self-sacrificing.  We  have  the 
making  of  Young  America.  Let  us  do  what 
we  can  to  restore  the  old-time  courtesy,  so 
highly  respected  by  other  nations  and  by 
our  fathers. — American  Teacher. 


THE  RETURN  OF  GRAMMAR. 


THOSE  in  touch  with  educational  move- 
ments recognize  clearly  that  the  current 
of  opinion  and  practice  now  sets  towards 
the  restoration  of  grammar  to  its  place  in 
the  school.  It  was  swept  out  by  the  en- 
thusiasm for  language  lessons,  and  the  in- 
genious amused  themselves  and  others  by 
heaping  abuse  upon  the  discredited  study. 
Now  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  sub- 
stitute is  clearly  seen.  We  have  been  wast- 
ing time  over  empirical  drills,  without  sub- 
stance of  thought  or  abiding  power.  The 
shallowness  and  uselessness  of  much  of  the 
language  work  is  apparent.  We  must  seek 
sounder  and  more  philosophical  methods; 
and  thus  grammar  comes  to  honor  again. 
But  these  movements  are  not  fruitless. 
Language  training  has  differentiated  itself 
in  the  minds  of  teachers  from  technical 
grammar,  and  they  have  discerned  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  for  a  systematic  growth 
of  their  pupils  in  the  power  to  express  them- 
selves completely  and  correctly.  This  idea 
will  be  applied  to  all  subjects  of  instruction. 
All  are  means  of  language  training,  and  in 
none  is  the  proper  result  attained  until  the 
pupil  gets  new  ideas  which  he  can  embody 
in  fairly  adequate  language.  The  effort  to 
give  training  of  this  sort  will  not  be  aban- 
doned, but  more  fully  worked  out. 

Grammar  will  come  in  at  its  proper  stage 
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and  for  its  proper  ends.  It  is  a  critical  in- 
strument. As  a  body  of  doctrine  its  aim  is 
to  furnish  the  pupil  with  a  means  of  judging 
and  correcting  his  own  speech,  and  of  de- 
termining definitely  the  interpretation,  or 
the  several  possible  interpretations,  of  writ- 
ten and  spoken  language.  This  conception 
of  it  affords  a  test  of  what  should  be  taught, 
and  of  the  manner  of  teaching  it,  since  it 
emphasizes  the  proper  use  of  the  knowledge. 
It  bars  out  useless  distinctions  and  the  over- 
refinements  to  which  scientific  treatment 
continually  tends.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
grammar  is  a  discipline  in  logical  thinking. 
It  teaches  those  relations  of  terms  which  are 
also  relations  of  thought,  and  in  tracing 
them  out  gives  valuable  /training  in  clear, 
adequate  and  orderly  thinking. 

The  best  scientific  men  have  recognized 
this  value,  which  Professor  Tyndall  ad- 
mirably puts  in  the  following  extract :  ''I 
hold  that  the  proper  study  of  language  is  an 
intellectual  discipline  of  the  highest  kind. 
The  piercing  through  the  involved  and  in- 
verted sentences  of  Paradise  Lost,  the  link- 
ing of  the  verb  to  its  often  distant  nomina- 
tive,  of  the  relative  to  its  distant  antecedent, 
of  the  agent  to  the  object  of  the  transitive 
verb,  of  the  preposition  to  the  noun  or  pro- 
noun which  it  governs ;  the  study  of  varia- 
tions in  mood  and  tense,  the  transformations 
often  necessary  to  bring  out  the  true  gram- 
matical structure  of  a  sentence — all  this  was 
to  my  young  mind  a  discipline  of  the 
highest  value,  and,  indeed,  a  source  of  un- 
flagging delight.**  —  Wisconsin  Journal  of 
Education. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  GOOD  PENMEN. 


BY   I.  K.  WITMER. 


WHAT  good  penmen  you  have  here  !  re- 
marked a  couple  of  ladies,  teachers 
in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on  a  visit  recently  to 
a  number  of  schools  in  which  the  writer  is 
particularly  interested.  "  Such  individual- 
ity in  penmanship  is  rare.  These  children's 
writing  is  not  in  the  cramped,  childish  style, 
but  bold,  free — each  in  the  style  of  a  grown 
person  trained  in  much  use  of  the  pen. 
How  do  you  accomplish  it?" 

The  compliment  was  well  deserved.  I 
had  often  noticed  the  individuality  which 
these  ladies  remarked,  and  admired  it.  It 
was  there  when  I  first  came  in  contact  with 
those  schools,  evidently  due  to  a  cause  of 
which  I  cannot  claim  the  origin,  and  it  is 
there  yet.     What  is  that  cause  ? 


I  find  it  down  in  the  primary  schools,  and 
its  course  is  easily  followed  in  every  higher 
grade.  These  children  write  well  and  each 
in  his  own  characteristic  style,  because  from 
the  beginning  their  teachers  insist  on  their 
practicing  daily  and  hourly  in  writing. 
Every  lesson  is  written  and  re-written,  crit- 
icised in  its  execution,  and  again  rewritten, 
if  necessary.  When  the  little  girl  or  the 
little  lad  gets  to  school  for  the  first  day,  his 
slate  is  ''  ruled  **  in  spaces  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  wide  (a  scant  eighth),  and  the  spaces 
about  a  half  inch  apart  (perhaps  a  trifle 
less).  This  ruling  is  done  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  nail,  and  the  marks  are  put  there 
to  stay.  If  the  slate  is  a  small  one,  the 
whole  slate  is  thus  treated  ;  otherwise  only 
a  part  of  it,  say  one  entire  side  of  a  large 
slate,  two  sides  of  a  medium-sized  double 
slate.  Then  the  ''young  idea'*  is  ready 
for  work.  He  has  his  single  letter  or  his 
solitary  word,  his  list  of  words  or  his  sen- 
tence, as  the  case  may  be,  to  copy  from  the 
board.  As  he  advances,  his  lesson  in  his 
first  or  second  reader  or  a  new  lesson  on  the 
board,  his  spelling  lesson,  his  solution  of 
his  little  ''reading  problem  **  or  his  original 
"story  about  the  number  five,*'  whatever 
he  may  have  to  reproduce  on  his  slate,  all 
his  work  is  done  in  these  ruled  spaces.  If 
his  teacher  is  of  the  right  stuff,  she  sees  to 
it  that  his  letters  have  the  right  shape,  and 
especially  that  they  touch  the  lines  of  the 
spaces  above  and  below,  and  that  if  it  is  not 
thus  done  the  work  is  done  over  again. 
The  little  lads  and  lasses  have  work  to  do 
all  the  time,  and  plenty  of  it ;  they  are  kept 
busy,  and  learn  neatness,  carefulness  and 
penmanship  that  is  a  delight  to  look  upon. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  work  is  invariably  to 
be  done  in  these  ruled  spaces.  There  is  a 
side  to  the  slate,  perhaps,  which  is  not 
ruled,  and  on  this  frequent  work  should  be 
done,  that  the  little  learner  may  not  wholly 
depend  on  his  ruled  lines.  The  slates  ought 
to  be  large  enough  to  afford  room  for  ruled 
and  unruled  space,  and  the  teacher  ought  to 
see  to  it  that  each  child  has  a  slate  big 
enough  to  give  him  room  for  all  the  work 
needed  to  occupy  his  time ;  also  that  when 
a  slate  is  broken  a  new  one  is  speedily  pro- 
cured. 

AfterJthe"second  year  in  school,  at  any 
rate  after  the  third,  it  ought  no  longer  be 
needful  to  have  ruled  slates.  By  this  time, 
if  the  teacher's  eye  and  hand  have  been 
watchful,  the  children  have  learned  to  do 
neat  and  pretty  work,  and  it  needs  only  a 
continual  watchful  eye  and  a  firm  purpose 
that  all  careless  work  shall  be  done  over,  to 
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secure  fixed  habits  of  neatness  in  this  par- 
ticular. Occasional  writing  on  paper  (there 
is  a  foolscap  which  is  double-ruled  like  the 
slates  to  be  had)  in  the  first  and  second 
grades  will  be  found  very  useful,  and  when 
the  "copy  book"  stage  is  reached  the 
children  will  be  found  to  be  proficient  in  an 
art  which  is  sadly  neglected  in  the  average 
school. 

I  need  not  say  that  in  the  secondary,  in- 
termediate, sub-grammar  and  even  higher 
grades  there  should  be  a  vast  deal  of  written 
work, — written  exercises  handed,  in  for  ex- 
amination in  each  and  every  branch.  I^t 
the  spelling  and  the  punctuation  be  carefully 
watched.  Let  the  arithmetic  solutions, 
whether  on  paper  or  on  the  board,  be  full, 
explicit  and  complete.  Never ^  never  ac- 
cept careless  work.  It  does  not  pay.  In- 
sist on  it  that  every  written  production  must 
be  a  model  of  neatness,  a  failure  in  which 
which  means  working  "over  time"  to  do 
it  right.  This  course  will  amplv  compen- 
sate teachers  and  pupils. — School  Forum, 


HOMESPUN. 


BY  ALICE  WARD  BAILEY. 


A  memory  of  a  farm-house  on  a  hill, 
Of  leaning  on  a  wooden  window-sill 
That  opened  into  heaven,  of  clouds  so  near 
One  saw  they  were  not  shapes  to  dread  and 

fear, 
But  angels  in  disguise ;  of  tree  tops  soft. 
Of  sunny  meadow  and  of  sheltered  croft. 
And  then—it  always  fills  me  with  delight 
Half  tearful — of  a  cool  autumnal  night 
When  my  kind  hostess  brought  her  dowry's 

pride, 
A  pair  of  homespun  blankets,  long  and  wide. 
Either  alone  was  quite  enough  for  two, ' 
And  thick  as  the  close  fleece  from  which  they 

grew. 
Standing,  a  figure  full  of  gendeness. 
Lit  by  the  candle's  gleam,  no  stir  or  stress 
To  aid  or  hinder  any  word  she  said. 
She  told  their  story :  "  Ere  we  two  were  wed. 
My  John  and  I,  he  gave  a  lamb  to  me, 
A  cosset  creature,  feeding  at  my  knee, 
A  pretty  playfellow,  and  every  June  it  paid 
A  fleece  for  keeping.    These  my  mother  laid 
Aside,  and  carded  them  and  spun  (part  blue 
She  dyed  for  borders) — see  how  firm  and  true 
She  wove  the  threads — and  gave  to  me  again 
Upon  my  wedding  day."    She  smiled.     "Since 

then 
Tve  always  fancied,  somehow,  we  must  keep. 
Whatever  else  we  did,  a  flock  of  sheep, 
My  boy,  he  loves  them  quite  as  well  as  I, 
Long  summer  Sunday  afternoons  he'll  lie. 
His  head  upon  a  woolly  back,  and  rest 
Until  the  sun  gets  well  down  in  the  west. 
He'd  rather  that  than  go  off  with  a  crew 


A-pleasuring,  as  many  lads  would  do." 

She  paused  abruptly,  trimmed  the  flickering 

light. 
Then  said.  "  I  hope  you  will  sleep  well — good- 
night!" 
Long,  with  closed  eyes,  beneath  the  enfolding 

fleece, 
I  mused  upon  its  story,  web  of  peace. 
Woven  of  love's  fair,  guileless  gift,  a  sign 
Unconscious  of  that  other  Love  Divine, 
Our  cloak  and  covering  against  harm  and  cold. 
Making  our  pilgrim  couch  His  tender  fold. 
A  memory  of  a  farm-house  on  a  hill. 
Of  leaning  on  a  wooden  window-sill 
That  opened  into  heaven,  of  sun  and  silver 

mist. 
Of  flocks  of  sheep  that  wander  where  they  list, 
And,  framed  and  folded  in  and  crowned  by 

these. 
The  hearts  whose  pulses  beat  to  rhythmic  peace. 

Christian  Union. 
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REPORT  TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR. 


IN  presenting  this  report,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  August  30th,  1890,  £  avail 
myself  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  that  it  may  properly  include  a 
brief  statement  respecting  the  earlier  history 
of  the  Institution. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  was 
opened  in  1859  as  a  school  for  instruction 
in  practical  agriculture.  An  active  move- 
ment in  this  direction  had  begun  several 
years  earlier  and  had  enlisted  the  enthusias- 
tic support  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  State. 
After  prolonged  consideration  of  the  vari- 
ous plans  presented,  a  charter  was  secured 
^^  1^55,  superseding  one  granted  the  previ- 
ous year,  and  two  officers  of  the  State  and 
twelve  other  gentlemen  were  constituted  a 
board  of  Trustees.  There  was  thought  to  be 
at  that  time  a  considerable  prejudice  among 
farmers  against  the  word  '' College/'  and, 
for  that  reason,  as  subsequently  explained, 
the  institution  was  called  The  Farmers'  High 
School  of  Pennsylvania.  Donations  of  land 
as  a  site  for  the  institution  were  offered  in 
several  parts  of  the  State,  and,  after  a  very 
careful  examination,  the  board  accepted  the 
gift  of  200  acres  in  Centre  county  from 
General  James  Irvin,  to  which  they  soon 
afterwards  added  by  purchase  200  acres 
more. 

*  Report  of  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Atherton,  President  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  to  Hod.  John  W.  Noble, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1892. 
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For  the  purpose  of  providing  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  erecting  and  equipping  build- 
ings, the  Slate  Agricultural  Society  gave 
^10,000,  the  Trustees  raised  ;^ 2 5, 000  by  sub- 
scription, and  the  Legislature  in  1857  appro- 
priated ^25,000  absolutely,  and  ^^25,000  more 
on  condition  that  a  similar  amount  should  be 
raised  by  private  subscription,  which  was 
done.  In  1861,  the  Legislature  made  an 
additional  appropriation  of  ^49,900,  for  the 
completion  of  buildings,  though  the  institu- 
tion had  been  opened  February  20th,  1859, 
with  such  accommodations  as  were  than 
available. 

The  School  was  fortunate  in  having  for 
its  first  President  Dr.  Evan  Pugh,  who  had 
become  deeply  imbued  with  the  fundamental 
conceptions  underlying  modern  methods  of 
teaching  the  applied  sciences,  had  studied 
in  Germany  at  a  time  when  very  few  Amer- 
ican students  went  abroad  for  that  purpose, 
and  had  spent  several  months  at  Rotham- 
stead,  England,  working  under  the  direction 
of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert.  He  entered 
upon  his  work  here  with  great  energy  and 
enthusiasm,  and  the  scheme  of  instruction 
was  put  upon  a  college  basis  from  the  be- 
ginning. Dr.  Pugh  stated,  in  1862,  that 
''the  school,  on  being  organized,  adopted 
a  course  of  instruction  in  Mathematics  and 
the  Natural  Sciences  more  extensive  than 
that  in  any  Agricultural  College  in  Europe, 
required  a  correspondingly  longer  time  for 
graduating,  and  that  the  Trustees  only 
awaited  the  time  in  which  they  would  be 
able  to  complete  its  buildings  to  change  its 
name.''  Accordingly,  in  1862,  the  name 
was  change  to  "  The  Agricultural  College  of 
Pennsylvania.** 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  useless  task  to 
review  the  early  struggles  of  the  institution. 
They  were  due  primarily  to  the  lack  of  ad- 
equate funds,  but  much  also  must  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  fact  that  the  path  entered  upon  was 
new,  that  such  portion  of  the  public  as  had 
any  interest  in  the  matter  entertained  vague 
and  often  exaggerated  notions  of  what  could 
be  done,  and,  especially,  to  the  scarcity  of 
men  properly  prepared  to  work  out  practi- 
cal and  successful  results  in  an  institution 
so  different  in  its  purpose  from  the  colleges 
then  existing.  Nothing  but  the  tenacity  of 
two  or  three  men — perhaps  even  of  one 
man,  Hon.  Hugh  N.  McAllister — saved  the 
project  from  utter  collapse  soon  after  the 
lamented  death  of  President  Pugh  in  1863. 

The  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Land 
Grant  act  of  1862,  and  the  appropriation  of 
the  income  therefrom  to  this  College,  gave 
it  a  new  lease  of  life,  though  it  was  more 


than  ten  years  after  the  action  of  Congress 
before  the  necessary  State  legislation  per- 
mitted the  College  to  receive  the  full 
amount  of  that  income.  Since  1873,  it  has 
received  ;^ 30, 000  annually  from  that  source. 

In  1874,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  law  of  Congress  necessarily  widened  the 
scope  of  its  work,  the  name  of  the  institu- 
tion was  again  changed,  and  it  has  since 
been  known  as  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  however, 
that  the  College,  even  while  it  had  been  ex- 
clusively agricultural  in  name,  had  so  en- 
larged its  range  of  work  that  it  followed 
quite  closely  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  law 
of  Congress,  and  thus  the  acceptance  of  the 
provisions  of  that  act  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  appropriation  of  its  benefits 
to  this  College,  made  no  important  change 
in  the  direction  or  the  methods  of  its  in- 
struction. 

In  1881,  however,  a  very  important  re- 
arrangement and  enlargement  of  courses  of 
study  was  made  by  the  faculty  and  approved 
by  the  trustees,  which  may  be  said  to  mark 
a  distinct  epoch  in  the  educational  organi- 
zation of  the  College  and  one  from  which 
may  be  dated  a  new  era  in  its  growth.  The 
substance  of  the  new  scheme  was  specializa- 
tion in  technical  lines.  A  classical  course 
and  a  general  educational  course,  called  the 
"  General  Science  Course,"  were  substituted 
for  the  three  previously  maintained  ("Agri- 
cultural,** "Classical**  and  "Scientific") 
and  four  Technical  Courses  added,  viz: 
Agriculture,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Civil 
Engineering,  and  Natural  History.  These 
courses  began  with  the  Junior  year,  all  alike 
being  based  on  the  general  training  given  in 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  The 
scheme  was  necessarily  incomplete,  but, 
while  it  has  since  been  modified  and  en- 
larged in  nearly  every  detail,  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  differentiated  courses 
(rather  than  elective  specialties),  based  on 
a  common  foundation  of  training,  has  been 
ever  since  substantially  maintained,  and  the 
growth  of  the  College  has  followed  along 
the  main  lines  of  the  plan  thus  sketched  out. 
The  General  Science  Course  has  been  main- 
tained, but  strengthened.  The  Classical 
Course  has  been  changed  into  the  Latin- 
Scientific  Course,  by  dropping  Greek,  and 
the  Course  in  Agriculture  has  been  changed 
from  a  t.wo  years'  (Junior  and  Senior)  to  a 
four  years'  course.  The  number  of  techni- 
cal courses  has  been  increased  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Chemistry  and  Physics  Course 
into  two,  and  by  the  addition  of  Mechanical 
Engineering.      A  Course  in  Biology  has 
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been  substituted  for  that  in  Natural  History. 
Besides  these  courses,  of  four  years  each, 
there  have  been  established  a  Ladies' 
Course  of  two  years,  and  an  elementary  course 
of  three  years  in  Mechanic  Arts,  a  short 
course  in  Chemistry,  one  in  Agriculture  and 
one  in  Industrial  Art  and  Design,  of  two 
years  each.  Besides  all  this,  the  agri- 
cultural work  of  the  College  has  been  in- 
creased manifold  by  the  establishment  of  an 
Experiment  Station  and  the  maintenance  of 
it  in  full  and  effective  operation,  and  plans 
have  been  put  in  the  way  of  execution  de- 
signed to  vary  this  branch  of  our  work  in 
such  ways  as  to  bring  it  more  directly  and 
widely  within  reach  of  the  people  of  the 
State. 

It  is  interesting  and  important  in  con- 
nection with  this  enlargement  of  facilities  to 
note  that  it  has  not  been  the  product  of  a 
preconceived  theory  simply,  but  a  natural 
growth  in  response  to  needs  and  demands 
actually  existing.  The  number  of  students 
has  increased  from  less  than  a  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  forty,  and  the  teaching 
force  from  fifteen  to  thirty.  Of  the  teach- 
ing force  three  are  ladies,  and  of  the 
students,  thirty. 

In  the  meantime,  the  growing  interest  of 
the  people  of  the  State  in  the  work  of  the 
College  has  been  fully  responded  to  by  the 
Legislature.  The  proceeds  of  the  act  of 
Congress  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Hatch  Act,  and  of  the 
act  of  1890,  known  as  the  Morrill  Act,  and 
supplementing  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862, 
have  been  appropriated  to  this  College,  thus 
more  thau  doubling  its  annual  income.  All 
these  laws  impose  upon  the  States  accepting 
their  benefits  the  duty  of  providing  suitable 
buildings  and  appliances  for  carrying  on  the 
courses  of  research  and  instruction  for  which 
Congress  has  so  liberally  and  wisely  pro- 
vided. In  1887  the  Legislature  began  to 
make  appropriations  for  the  erection  of  ad- 
ditional buildings,  and  it  can  no  longer  be 
asserted  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is 
failing  to  meet  the  obligations  which  it  has 
assumed  in  this  respect.  By  providing  for 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  the 
renovation  of  the  old  one,  it  has  enabled 
the  Trustees  to  put  an  entirely  new  face 
upon  the  institution,  and  to  provide  working 
accommodations  for  several  of  the  leading 
departments  of  instruction,  which  in  fitness 
and  convenience  and  tastefulness,  are  as  a 
whole,  unexcelled.  The  Agricultural  De- 
partment has  its  new  building  for  the  offices 
and  laboratories  of  the  Experiment  Station, 


with  a  new  creamery  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, and  a  very  important  improvement 
of  the  barns  for  carrying  on  ordinary  farm- 
ing operations,  or  for  conducting  experi- 
ments in  feeding  and  other  lines  of  agricul- 
tural inquiry.  The  Military  Department  is 
provided  with  one  of  the  best  drill  halls  in 
the  country,  which  is  also  serving  an  admir- 
able purpose  as  a  Gymnasium.  The  Botan- 
ical Department,  the  Chemical  Departmeat, 
the  Ladies'  Department,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  and  Electrotechnics  are 
also  provided  for  in  commodious  and 
attractive  buildings.  The  public  build- 
ings are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  all  steam  for  heat- 
ing, lighting,  and  power  is  made  at  a  single 
central  plant  and  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the 
several  buildings.  The  beginning  which 
has  thus  been  made  in  providing  suitable 
accommodations  for  the  different  depart- 
ments of  work  has  not  only  placed  the  de- 
partments in  a  position  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  upon  them,  but  has  greatly  relieved 
the  pressure  for  room  and  facilities  which 
had  come  to  be  painfully  felt  in  other  de- 
partments. A  large  and  admirably  arranged 
building  for  the  use  of  the  Departments  of 
Civil,  Mechanical  and  Mining  Engineering, 
now  under  construction,  will  put  these  de- 
partments upon  an  equally  favorable  foot- 
ing, both  for  present  demands  and  future 
growth. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library, 
July  I,  1891,  was  6820.  Additions  have 
been  made  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1892,  which  bring  the  total  up  to  7722, 

With  respect  to  one  matter  on  which  the 
law  of  Congress  requires  a  report,  namely, 
the  *' cost  and  results"  of  "any  improve- 
ments and  experiments  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  any  Experiment  Stations  attached 
to  said  colleges,"  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the 
Annual  Report  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby,  Di- 
rector of  the  Experiment  Station  attached 
to  this  College,  for  a  full  and  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  the  work  done  and  the 
results  accomplished,  together  with  the 
sources  of  income  and  the  directions  in 
which  the  funds  have  been  expended.  The 
different- operations  of  the  Station  are  so  in- 
terwoven that  it  would  be  difficult  to  state 
with  anything  but  approximate  accuracy  the 
"cost"  or  even  the  "results"  of  anyone 
line  of  experiment  or  research;  but  the 
range  of  its  activity  is  sufficiently  indicated 
in  the  following  paragraphs  which  I  quote 
from  Dr.  Armsby's  latest  report  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees : 

All  that  can  properly  be  called    scientific 
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work,  has  been  upon  the  general  subject  of 
live  stock  production.  As  the  routine  work  of 
the  laboratory  has  permitted,  the  studies  upon 
the  proximate  composition  of  the  nitrogen-free 
extract  of  feeding  stufTsp  upon  the  artificial 
digestion  of  fodders,  and  upon  various  points 
connected  with  the  methodology  of  digestion 
experiments  have  been  continued.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  latter,  data  of  value  as  to  the 
digestibility  of  certain  feeding  stuffs  have  been 
obtained.  A  beginning  has  also  been  made  in 
an  investigation  of  the  calorimetric  value  of 
feeding  stuffs.  A  considerable  amount  of  work 
has  also  been  done  in  the  study  of  analytical 
methods,  especially  for  the  determination  of 
nitrogen,  the  Chemist  of  the  Station  having 
been  appointed  reporter  on  nitrogen  for  the  As- 
sociation of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists. 

Of  the  more  directly  practical  experiments, 
completed  or  in  progress,  may  be  inentioned 
the  relative  losses  in  the  ensilage  and  field  cur- 
ing of  corn,  the  relative  digestibility  of  silage 
and  fodder,  their  relative  feeding  value  for 
milch  cows,  experiments  in  calf  feeding,  experi- 
ments upon  the  influence  of  variety,  rate  of 
seeding  and  time  of  harvesting  upon  the  acreage 
value  of  foreign  corn,  the  effect  of  food  upon 
the  quality  of  butter,  warm  vs,  cold  setting  of 
milk,  the  quantity  of  manure  from  covered  and 
open  barn  yard. 

Under  the  head  of  field  experiments,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  plat  work  with  fertilizers 
which  has  been  carried  or.  here  itx  a  series  of 
years,  various  other  experiments  have  been 
made,  of  which  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned: Influence  of  quantity  of  seed,  prepara- 
tion of  seed  bed  and  time  of  sowing  on  the  yield 
of  oats,  barley  and  corn ;  experiments  with 
com,  as  the  methods  of  cultivation,  effect  of 
topping,  of  thickness  of  planting,  of  distribution 
of  seed,  of  cross-fertilization,  and  of  cutting  at 
different  stages  of  maturity. 

The  horticultural  work  of  the  Station  has 
been  mainly  confined,  as  heretofore,  to  tests  of 
varieties  and  especially  to  tests  of  novelties  not 
yet  upon  the  market.  The  experiment  in  for- 
estry is  being  continued,  but,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  considerable  time  must  elapse  before 
results  of  permanent  value  can  be  obtained. 
Meteorological  observations  have  been  contin- 
ued as  heretofore. 

The  following  statement  of  the  number  of 
plats  and  animals  under  experiment,  and  of  the 
amount  of  laboratory  work  done,  may  serve  to 
give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  quantity  of  work 
accomplished.  During  the  year  400  plats  have 
been  under  experiment,  all  of  which  had  to  be 
prepared,  seeded,  cultivated  and  harvested  sepa- 
rately. Feeding  experiments  have  been  made 
on  50  animals,  from  4  to  17  being  under  experi- 
ment at  one  time,  A  considerable  amount  of 
experimental  work  in  dairying  has  also  been 
carried  on.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  in 
field,  barn  and  dairy,  2697  samples  have  been 
taken  for  partial  or  complete  analysis. 

The  work  performed  in  the  laboratory  during 
the  past  year  includes  4487  determinations  in 
connection  with  the  fertilizer  analysis  work  per- 
formed for  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 


6641  determinations  in  analyzing  fodders, 
milkSf  etc.,  making  a  total  of  11,228  determina- 
tions performed  during  the  year;  besides  a 
large  amount  of  work  not  capable  of  such 
classification,  including  tests  of  methods,  ap- 
prratus,  etc. 

The  income  and  expenditures  of  the  Col- 
lege for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1891, 
as  shown  by  the  books  kept  in  this  office, 
were  as  follows,  observing  that  the  State  ap- 
propriation was  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ment : 

Income.    MxpendUures, 

Land  Scrip  Fund  •  •  .  .  ^(3 1,020.00 
U.  S.  Appropriation  1880  .  17,000.00 
State  "  ...    23,307.70 

Miscellaneous  Account .   .    21,935.55 


Old  indebtedness  canceled 

Salaries 

Books  

Equipment 

Repairs 

Miscellaneous  account  .    . 


BUILDINGS: 


Engineering  Building 
Tw3  dwellings  .  .  . 
Pump  house,  &c.  .  . 
New  bam  .  .  .  .  • 
Ladies'  cottage  .   .   . 


$4,380.27 

30,941.34 

2,ooaoo 

3,442.6s 

6.308.83 

13,624.13 

11,422.89 

9,362.34 
5,280.60 
5,000.00 
1,500.00 


Total fe3.263.25      ^3,263.25 

The  income  received  by  the  College  un- 
der the  act  of  Congress  of  1890  has  been  of 
inestimable  benefit,  not  so  much  by  adding 
new  branches  of  instruction  as  by  providing 
more  teaching  force  and  equipment  in  those 
already  established.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that,  without  the  aid  thus  afforded,  the 
College  could  not  have  met  the  increased 
demands  made  upon  it  during  the  last  three 
years,  and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  thought  in- 
appropriate to  express  here  my  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  enlightened  interest  which  has 
been  manifested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  so 
administering  the  law,  during  the  first  years 
of  its  operation,  as  to  insure  to  the  people 
of  the  United   States  its  largest  possible 

henents 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Geo.  W.  Atherton, 

President, 

I  do  not  know  the  uae  or  name 

Of  that  I  spin ; 
I  only  know  that  some  one  came 

And  laid  within 
My  hand  the  thread,  and  said,  **  Since  you 
Are  blind,  but  one  thing  you  can  do." 

I  know  not  why,  but  I  am  sure 

That  tint  and  place. 
In  some  great  fabric  to  endure 

Past  time  and  race, 
My  threads  will  have.  -^Hettn  Hunt. 
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TEACHING  AND  TEACHERS. 


BY  JAMES  SMITH. 


IT  may  be  of  advantage  to  us,  as  teachers, 
sometimes  to  test  our  work  and  thoughts 
with  the  work  and  thoughts  of  some  one 
more  gifted  and  of  wider  experience  than 
ourselves.  Such  a  one  is  the  late  Edward 
Thring,  head-master  of  Uppingham  School 
— ^a  head -master  who  more  than  any  other 
teacher,  with  one  grand  exception,  helped 
to  change  the  scholastic  life  of  the  great 
English  schools.  Yet  he  is  little  known 
even  among  those  of  his  own  profession,  but 
to  those  who  came  under  his  influence  he 
was  revered  and  beloved,  and  his  memory  is 
cherished  as  a  sacred  trust.  It  may  be 
asked  what  experience  had  this  man  to  war- 
rant his  speaking  with  some  authority  to  us  ? 
Listen  to  his  own  account  of  himself  to  the 
Educational  Society : 

"  I  am  one  of  yourselves  to  the  backbone. 
I  come  before  you  as  a  working-man,  as  a 
fellow -worker,  as  one  who  has  worked  up 
through  an  experience  of  the  most  varied 
kind,  who  began  very  low  down,  and  feels 
strongly  with  all  struggling  workers  with 
weary  hand,  and  weary  head,  and  weary 
heart.  My  first  acquaintance  with  school 
began  at  eight  years,  in  an  old-fashioned 
private  school  of  the  flog-flog,  milk-and- 
water-at-breakfast  type.  All  my  life  long 
the  good  and  evil  of  that  place  has  been  on 
me;  its  snatches  of  joy,  its  painful  but 
honest  work,  grim,  but  grimly  in  earnest, 
and  its  prison  morality  of  discipline.  The 
most  lasting  lesson  of  my  life  was  the  failure 
of  suspicion  and  severity  to  get  inside  the 
boy  world.  Three  long  years  were  spent 
there.  Then  came  nearly  nine  years  at 
Eton,  and  I  passed  from  Eton  as  captain  of 
the  school  to  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Those  nine  years,  with  all  their  chequered 
feeling,  did  not  leave  me  in  ignorance  of 
the  good  and  evil  of  a  great  public  school. 
Six  years  of  work  at  Cambridge  followed — 
now  heavy  with  labor,  now  buoyant  with 
hope,  with  much  balancing  of  right  and 
wrong,  much  anxious  weighing  of  the  value 
of  education  and  life,  and  their  true  use. 
And  then,  best  of  all,  the  very  pivot  of  all 
after  time,  my  curate  life  in  Gloucester. 
Six  years  were  passed  in  this  way.  Lastly, 
after  this,  thirty-one  years  as  head  master  of 
Uppingham.  But  the  curate  life  was  the 
foundation  of  it  all  in  practice.  Never  shall 
I  forget  it,  with  its  teaching  work  almost 
daily  in  National  schools.  Everything  I 
most  value  of  teaching  thought,  and  teach- 


ing practice,  and  teaching  experience,  came 
from  that.  Never  shall  I  forget  those  schools, 
with  their  solemn  problem  —  no  more 
difficult  one  in  the  world — how  on  earth  the 
Cambridge  honor  man,  with  his  success  and 
his  brain  world,  was  to  get  at  the  minds  of 
those  little  laborers'  sons,  with  their  un- 
furnished heads,  and  no  time  to  give. 

"They  had  to  be  got  at,  or 1  had 

failed.  They  tried  all  my  patience,  called 
every  power  into  play,  and  visited  me  with 
much  searching  of  heart  if  they  did  not  do 
well.  Never  shall  I  cease  to  be  grateful  to 
those  impracticable  other-world  boys,  and 
that  world  of  theirs  which  had  to  be  got 
into.  They  bred  in  me  a  supreme  contempt 
for  knowledge -lumps,  and  for  emptying 
out  knowledge-lumps  in  a  heap,  like  stones 
at  the  roadside,  and  calling  it  teaching. 
They  made  me  hate  the  long  array  of  fine 
words  which  lesson-hearers  ask  and  pupils 
answer.  They  taught  me  how  different 
knowing  is  from  being  able  to  make  others 
know.  Nay,  they  taught  me  the  more 
valuable  lesson  still,  how  different  knowl- 
edge which  can  be  produced  to  an  examiner 
is  from  knowledge  which  knows  itself,  and 
understands  its  own  life  and  growth." 

It  was  about  this  time  that   the  grand' 
movement  for  a  wider  and  more  enlightened 
education  of  the  English  people  took  place. 

"Everything,"  says  Thring,  "seemed 
possible  in  that  dawn  of  liberty  to  work, 
that  breaking  up  of  the  tyranny  of  knowl- 
edge. If  there  was  to  be  no  time  for  piling 
up  knowledge,  there  were  minds  to  be 
trained,  and  lives  to  be  set  free.  And 
education  might  rise — ^a  resurrection,  indeed 
— from  the  folio  sepulchre  in  which  it  had 
been  so  long  entombed.  How  strange  it 
seems  to  look  back  on  all  this !  The  cold 
dead  hand  of  authority  came  in  and  sent 
Lazarus  back  to  his  grave  again." 

It  was  also  about  this  time  that  Edward 
Thring  became  master  of  Uppingham,  a 
small  unknown  foundation  school  in  Rut- 
landshire, with  twenty-five  boys  to  begin 
with.  He  died  in  the  Autumn  of  1887,  and 
left  Uppingham  in  some  respects  second  to 
no  other  school  in  England.  Has  this  man, 
this  true  teaching  workman,  any  words  of 
wisdom  or  of  warning  for  us  ?  I  think  he 
has. 

My  quotations  shall  be  chiefly  taken  from 
a  small  volume  of  addresses  published  after 
his  death — addresses  delivered  under  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  and  to  audiences 
as  varied;  one  before  the  Education  Society, 
another  to  lady  teachers,  another  to  Stale 
teachers  of  far-off   Minnesota,  and  so  on, 
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seven  in  all,  including  "A  Workman's 
Hints  on  Teaching  Work,"  delivered  at 
Cambridge  University  only  a  few  months 
before  his  death.  His  work  on  the 
"Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching"  has 
been  a  revelation  to  many  a  teacher.  Where 
everything  said  is  excellent,  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  choose.  Difficult  also  to  catch 
the  full  meaning  of  a  passage  when  wrenched 
away  from  its  context.  By  culling  here 
and  there,  I  shall  try  and  give  you  some  of 
his  best  and  most  powerful  utterances; 
some  of  them  very  terse  and  to  the  point ; 
all  of  them  having  the  genuine  ring  of 
honesty  and  truth. 

In  one  lecture,  referring  to  the  sympathy 
of  his  audience,  he  says :  *'  Yet,  I  pray  you, 
be  patient  with  me.  Strong  as  I-  may  feel 
our  sympathy  to  be,  I  may,  nevertheless, 
say  unpleasant  things,  which  may  grate  on 
your  ears.  But  give  them  a  hearing,  for 
they  are  of  life.  I  am  no  amateur,  floating 
aerial  brightness  to  catch  your  eyes,  but  a 
workman,  fresh  from  his  workshop  and  his 
forge."  Talking  of  "brain-spun  gauze," 
he  tells  them  that  "  they  must  be  contented 
with  thicker  stuff,  woven  of  tough  fibre, 
coarse,  if  you  like  to  think  so — the  tough, 
coarse  texture  of  daily  toil,  of  many  a 
-  victory,  of  many  a  defeat ;  aye,  many  a  de- 
feat, and  the  years  of  trial  that  kill,  or — 
make  strong." 

"What,"  he  asks,  "are  the  conditions 
which  meet  the  teacher — which  meet  the 
taught  ?  A  mass  of  knowledge  that  no  man 
can  master,  a  mass  of  knowledge  which 
pushes  all  thought  out  of  the  area.  There 
is  no  time  for  thought.  Break  down  and 
smash  up  the  knowledge-idol. 

"  We  need  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion 
on  the  subject  of  ignorance — necessary  igno- 
rance. A  clear  perception  of  necessary 
ignorance  is  the  very  foundation  stone  of 
true  education.  Directly  any  subject  is 
proposed  for  the  programme,  the  question 
arises — What  is  to  be  kicked  out  to  make 
room  for  it  ?  Answer  that  before  taking  up 
a  new  thing.  Why,  not  a  Cabinet  Minister 
speaks  but  he  tosses  into  the  school  cauldron 
some  half- dozen  new  indispensable  subjects. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  knowledge,  which  is 
greatly  over-rated,  a  teacher's  object  is  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  get  knowledge  for  him- 
self. Socrates  imparted  no  knowledge  at  all. 
Examinations  have  knowledge  as  their  work 
and  aim.  Socrates  would  be  nowhere  in  an 
examiner's  specimen  list;  he  would  starve 
in  this  enlightened  nineteenth  century  as  a 
teacher;  there  is  no  room  for  teachers. 
Socrates,,  the  teacher,  applied  so  subtle  an 


instrument  of  mind  by  his  questions  to  all 
he  met  that  he  forced  them  to  sift  and  ar- 
range their  ideas.  He  sent  new  longings, 
and  new  capacities  for  satisfying  longings, 
into  his  disciples,  not  new  knowledge  in  the 
modern  sense.  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
Socrates,  who  taught  nothing,  produced 
disciples  that  learnt  everything. 

"  There  can  be  no  teachers  unless  teach- 
ing is  possible.  Teachers  do  not  grow  by 
merely  sprinkling  about  a  few  minutes  (or 
regulations)  like  mustard  or  cress  in  a  botde. 
Teaching  is  not  possible  if  an  inspector  is 
coming  round  to  count  the  number  of  bricks 
made  to  order.  Where  examinations  reign, 
every  novelty  in  training,  every  new  method 
of  dealing  with  mind,  becomes  at  once  sim- 
ply impossible.  It  is  outside  the  prescribed 
area,  and  it  does  not  pay.  Minds  cannot 
be  inspected.  The  minds  of  a  class  cannot 
be  produced  as  specimens  on  a  board,  with 
a  pin  stuck  through  them  like  beetles. 
Shoving  in  the  regulation  quantity  is  one 
thing,  clearing  the  stuff  out  of  the  bewil- 
dered brain  and  strengthening  the  mind  is 
another — and  these  two  are  foes.  Thought 
is  what  is  wanted.  The  mind  must  be  maide 
to  think. 

"The  Government  system,  with  its  *Noah's 
Ark  assortment  of  examination,!  is  a  mod- 
ern version  of  the  fools  of  our  ancestors, 
clothed  in  modem  motley;  a  dab  of  lan- 
guage here,  a  dab  of  mathematics  there ;  a 
bit  of  this,  and  a  shred  of  that,  all  stitched 
together  without  a  pattern  or  order ;  parti- 
colored and  patchy  manuals  and  date  card?, 
and  a  pitiable  want  of  any  texture  sufficiently 
thick  to  let  the  victim  'sit  in  the  belfry  and 
warm  his  five  wits'  like  the  owl — if,  indeed, 
he  has  any  wits  left  to  warm,  and  they  have 
not  all  departed  under  this  patchwork  pro- 
cess, and  left  nothing  behind  but  a  firm 
persuasion  that  he  cannot  learn — ^which  is 
only  too  true." 

Under  this  system  the  school-master  be- 
comes "  a  mere  hammerer-in  of  lessons,  an 
elaborate  parrot  master,  a  knowledge  hack, 
the  keeper  of  a  knowledge  shop,"  making 
his  pupils  merely  "  knowledge  receptacles." 

"The  lesson-hearer  examines  his  pupib 
on  the  facts,  and  puts  at  the  top  of  his  class 
the  boy  who  writes  them  down  most  accu- 
rately. Well,  what  has  he  written  down  ? 
An  auctioneer's  catalogue;  a  clerk's  in- 
voice. Does  the  Goverment  want  memory 
or  mind  ?  Is  a  goods  station,  with  a  clerk 
ticketing  off  the  loaded  trucks,  the  ideal  ? 
The  goods  station,  with  a  clerk  ticketing  off 
the  loaded  trucks,  is  a  fascinating  display  of 
busy  order.    And  busy  order,  statistics  and 
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neat  columns  of  figures,  are  dear  to  the  offi- 
cial eye.  They  are  so  neat,  they  are  so  in- 
fallible, they  are  so  unanswerable — if  only 
figures  are  wanted.  But,  producing  power 
is  one  thing,  truck  work  is  another." 

"  Under  the  truck- work  system  a  question 
is  asked.  The  unhappy  victim  tries  to  re- 
member, as  he  calls  it.  But  there  is  no 
memory  ;  it  is  simply  a  vacuum.  Now,  it 
is  not  possible  to  pull  anything  out  of  noth- 
ing. Checks  drawn  on  the  Bank  of  Empti- 
ness are  empty.  Nevertheless,  three-fourths 
of  the  work,  so  called,  are  frantic  attempts 
to  draw  checks  on  vacuum.  The  beginning 
of  this  is  the  effort  made  to  pour  into  a 
reluctant  mind  some  intelligible  bit  of 
knowledge,  and  to  cork  it  down  with  pun- 
ishment. The  taskmaster  believes  it  is  all 
right,  because  of  the  trouble  he  took  to  put 
it  in.     But  it  isn't  there  for  all  that. 

"  Does  the  carting  into  the  mind  a  few 
bushels  of  facts,  to  be  peddled  out  again, 
make  the  owner  more  of  a  man  ?  What  is 
dropped  in  can  be  dropped  out  again.  The 
whole  theory  and  practice  amounts  to  noth- 
ing more  than  a  pouring  out  of  knowledge 
on  to  the  heads  underneath.  It  is  useless 
pumping  on  a  kettle  with  the  lid  on.  Pump, 
pump,  pump.  The  pump  handle  goes  vig- 
orously, the  water  pours,  and  a  virtuous 
glow  of  satisfaction  and  sweat  beams  on  the 
countenance  of  the  pumper ;  but  the  kettle 
remains  empty,  and  will  remain  empty  till 
the  end  of  time,  barring  a  drop  or  two, 
which  finds  its  way  in  unwillingly  through 
the  spout." 

"  Few  stop  to  consider  what  knowledge 
is.  It  is  only  second- hand  information  ;  the 
sum  of  the  facts  collected,  noted,  and  laid 
up  by  the  labor  and  research  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us.  Supposing  the  knowl- 
edge all  got,  it  may  drown  you,  as  the  gold 
did  the  returning  colonists  in  the  Royal 
Charter,  But,  as  a  fact,  it  is  not  got.  To 
the  majority  it  is  administered  like  physic 
to  a  dog,  half  shoved  down  his  throat,  and 
then  his  mouth  held,  if  you  can  do  it  for  his 
biting,  till  he  has  gulped  it  down ;  some,  at 
all  events,  from  sheer  inability  to  get  rid  of 
it." 

*^  The  kind  of  teaching  that  is  more  and 
more  coming  up  over  the  land  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  number  of  manuals,  which, 
like  the  frogs  in  Egypt,  come  up  and  swarm, 
yea  even  in  the  very  bed-chambers,  covering 
the  tables,  and  littering  the  floors.  These  are 
the  natural  literature  of  class-rooms  where 
the  demand  for  a  producible  article  prevails, 
and  has  turned  the  individual  in  charge  of 
the  class  into  a  kind  of  clerk  of  works,  whose 


main  business  is  to  make  the  workers  tie  up  ' 
little  packets  of  rules,  label  them  neatly, 
docket    them,   and    pack    them    into  the 
pigeon  hole  of  memory,  to  be  brought  out 
whenever  asked  for,  pat. 

"Oh,  the  deadly  paralysis  of  words, 
words,  words — minds  suffocated  under  a 
heap  of  words.  Knowledge  without  feel- 
ing has  cursed  the  world  long  enough. 
Let  us  apply  a  bit  of  familiar  knowledge. 
At  the  battle  of  Worth,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Franco- German  war,  17,000  men  were 
killed.  Why  don't  you  burst  into  tears  at 
this  vast  presence  of  desolation,  agony, 
death,  pain,  r^in  ?  Simply  because  it  is  not 
present.  The  figures  are  present.  They 
are  an  arithmetical  fact,  all  pat  for  an  ex- 
amination paper.  But  we  don't  weep  for 
an  examination  paper,  unless,  indeed,  we 
have  to  answer  it.  These  many  thousand 
deaths  move  you  not.  But  I,  for  my  part, 
agree  with  the  old  general,  who  is  said  to 
have  locked  himself  in  his  room  every  Sun- 
day to  read  Mrs.  Ewing's  story  of  '  Jacka- 
napes' unseen.  I  could  not  trust  myself  to 
read  it  in  public,  or  her  '  Story  of  a  Short 
Life,'  and  her  '  Six  to  Sixteen."  Yet  these 
are  fictions,  and  only  three,  set  against 
those  many  thousands  of  real  sufferers.  But 
the  fiction  is  real,  because  it  is  thought  in 
shape ;  the  reality  is  unreal,  because  it  is  fact 
in  cipher,  no  nearer  the  heart  than  any 
other  bit  of  arithmetic. " 

**  What  is  examination?  On  what  prin- 
ciple is  it  to  be  conducted?  Does  any  one 
know?  But  one  thing  is  certain.  Exam- 
ination and  inspection  proceed  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  work  is  known,  and  the 
process  of  working  perfect.  The  examiner, 
from  the  height  of  superior  knowledge,  only 
has  to  see  whether  the  school  follows  out 
successfully  a  known  perfect  method.  A 
government  examination  and  inspection, 
with  its  overwhelming  power  of  authority, 
runs  all  the  work  of  all  the  schools  before 
long  into  one  mould ;  since  anything  orig- 
inal is  outside  the  inspector's  range,  any 
new  method  absent  from  his  plan,  any  dis- 
covery wastes  time  in  his  court.  Can  the 
State  through  any  agency  whatever  award 
praise  and  blame,  year  by  year,  and  judge 
degrees  of  merit  in  schools  without  dishon- 
esty? Or  can  it  only  judge  whether  they 
are  cut  to  the  State  pattern  ?  How  ought 
the  schoolmasters  to  be  treated?  Should 
they  be  made  subject  to  their  inferiors,  and 
their  skilled  work  placed  under  non-work- 
men ?  How  can  those  who  never  taught  a 
child  be  authorities  on  teaching  ?  Is  teach- 
ing the  only  subject  in  which  ignorance  is 
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knowledge?  The  further  question  arises 
whether,  if  the  teacher  suffers,  a  system 
which  requires  martyrs  to  work  it  truly, 
does  not  in  the  second  generation  get 
worked  by  cheats." 

Thring  concludes  one  of  his  lectures  with 
these  words  :  ''The  most  pitiable  sight  in 
the  world  is  the  slow,  good  boy,  laboriously 
kneadmg  himself  into  stupidity,  because  he 
is  good.  Oh,  teachers  of  England,  if  there 
is  any  hope,  strive  for  liberty  to  teach. 
Have  mercy  on  the  slow,  the  ignorant,  the 
weak.  Their  lives  are  at  stake.  Let  there 
be  liberty  to  improve.  Let  there  be  some 
liberty.  But  let  me  finish  by  begging  your 
pardon  for  having  broken  silence  in  a  lost 
cause." 

True  teaching  is  a  lost  cause  !  So  thought 
Edward  Thring. — Australian  Schoolmaster. 


A  LESSON  IN  READING. 


THE  CLOWNS    BABY. 

It  was  out  on  the  western  frontier ; 
The  miners,  rugged  and  brown, 
Were  gathered  about  the  posters — 
The  circus  had  come  to  town ! 
The  great  tent  shone  in  the  darkness 
Like  a  wonderful  palace  of  light, 
And  rough  men  crowded  the  entrance — 
Shows  didn't  come  there  every  night ! 

The  lesson  has  been  assigned  and  studied ; 
the  class  is  called,  and  the  teacher  says, 
"  We  have  a  beautiful  story  for  our  lesson, 
children.     What  is  it  about  ?  " 

"The  Clown's  Baby." 

"How  many  have  ever  seen  a  clown?" 

Some  hands  come  up  and  one  little  fel- 
low, when  called  upon,  tells  something 
about  clowns. 

"  All  of  you  have  seen  babies,  of  course ; 
well,  this  is  the  clown's  baby.  Now,  chil- 
dren, you  may  look  on  your  books  and  an- 
swer me  together  in  the  words  of  the  book, 
unless  I  say  hands  J*'* 

The  teacher  then  asks  some  such  ques- 
tions as  the  following : 

"  This  stanza  presents  a  picture;  let  us 
look  at  it  until  we  see  it  all  clearly.  Where 
is  the  scene?" 

Children  answer  in  concert,  "  It  was  out 
on  the  western  frontier." 

The  teacher  draws  out  by  questions  what 
a  frontier  is,  and  the  nature  of  our  western 
frontiers. 

**  What  characters,  or  people,  have  we  in 
this  picture? 

••Miners." 

"  What  kind  of  looking  men  are  they?  " 

"  Rugged  and  brown. 
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**  What  is  meant  by  rugged  ?  " 

"  Strong  and  hardy." 

"  How  many  have  ever  seen  miners? 

Hands  come  up  and  some  answer  ques- 
tions as  to  their  appearance  and  what  they 
mine. 

The  following  questions  might  be  asked, 
though  the  teacher  must  be  careful  not  to 
ask  too  many  side  questions — enough,  how- 
ever, to  lead  pupils  to  think. 

"What  are  miners?"  "What  kind  of 
miners  do  we  have  in  Iowa?"  "What 
kind  of  miners  were  these  ?  "  "  Was  this  a 
prairie  country  like  Iowa  ? ' ' 

The  answer  to  the  last  question  comes, 
"  No,  it  was  a  mountainous  country." 

"  How  do  you  know  this?  " 

"  Because  the  western  mines  are  among 
the  mountains." 

"Very  well,  then,  the  mountains  must 
enter  into  our  picture,  must  they  not? 
Where  do  we  see  the  miners  in  the  pic- 
ture?" 

"  Gathered  about  the  posters." 

"Why?" 

"  "the  circus  has  come  to  town !  " 

The  teacher  then  draws  from  the  children 
that  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
men  were  gathered  about  the  posters,  shows 
that  a  circus  was  an  unusual  and  exciting 
event  in  their  lives. 

The  pupils  may  now  be  asked  to  close 
their  books,  possibly  their  eyes,  and  picture 
the  scene.  Some  may  then  be  called  on  to 
describe  the  picture  as  they  may  see  it,  or 
all  may  be  asked  to  write  a  description  of  it, 
or  the  teacher  may  describe  it. 

"  A  little  straggling  village  at  the  foot  of 
a  chain  of  mountain  peaks,  curving  in  horse- 
shoe shape  about  an  open  valley,  the  peaks 
gradually  becoming  lower  on  either  side 
than  in  the  middle,  What  kind  of  houses, 
children,  shall  we  place  here?" 

"  Little  and  unpainted,''  some  will  say, 
"  perhaps  log-houses,  a  few  little  stores,  a 
painted  church  and  one  school-house." 

"  Near  the  middle  of  the  curve,"  con- 
tinues the  teacher,  "I  see  the  posters  with 
the  rough  looking  men  gathered  about  them 
in  wonder." 

"  The  next  half  of  the  stanza  adds  some- 
thing to  the  picture ;  let  us  see  what  it  is, 
children." 

"The  great  tent." 

"How  does  it  look?" 

"  It  shone  in  the  darkness  like  a  wonder- 
ful palace  of  light." 

"  Why  does  it  look  so  to  them  ?' 

"Because  it  is  finer  than  anything  they 
are  used  to  seeing. 
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"Whom  do  we  see  near  the  entrance?" 

•*  Why  were  they  so  excited  over  this 
show  ?" 

"  Shows  didn't  come  there  every  night.** 

The  teacher  then  gives  the  tent  a  place  in 
the  picture,  and  calls  on  some  of  the  child- 
ren to  read  the  description  of  the  scene.  If 
in  reading  the  children  use  unnatural 
emphasis,  the  teacher  questions  them  until 
they  read  naturally. 

By  this  method  ot  presenting  a  reading 
lesson  we  are  awakening  in  the  children  a 
thoughtful  spirit,  cultivating  the  imagina- 
tion, and  leading  to  natural  reading. 

We  are,  moreover,  awakening  an  interest 
in  the  story  by  these  bright,  rapid  questions. 
Try  it,  teachers.  I  am  sure  you  will  find 
that  the  results  will  be  good.  Be  careful 
not  to  let  the  questions  drag ;  be  bright  and 
interested  yourself,  and  you  will  hold  and 
interest  your  class.  We  want  the  printed 
page  to  be  alive  to  the  pupils ;  we  want  it  to 
inspire  pupils  to  think,  to  make  them  feel, 
and  to  present  to  them  vivid  pictures. 

Put  your  hearts  into  the  work,  teachers, 
study  the  lesson  well  yourself,  and  you  can 
make  the  reading  lessons  interesting,  bright 
and  helpful.  We  need  a  reform  in  our 
schools  in  this  line — shall  we  not  work  for 
it  ?  —  Margaret  Baker ^  in  "  Country 
SeAools,** 


THE  WORLD'S  FAIR  PARLIAMENT 
OF  RELIGIONS.* 


DURING  the  next  eighteen  months 
nearly. all  roads  will  lead  toward  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  The  latest  World's 
Fair  will  be  the  largest,  the  costliest,  the 
most  comprehensive.  The  English  com- 
missioners who  carefully  studied  the  situa- 
tion expressed  the  conviction  that  the  com- 
ing Exposition  will  far  surpass  in  extent, 
and  eclipse  in  splendor,  even  the  Paris 
achievement  of  1889. 

Religion,  the  supreme  concern  and  glory 
of  man,  has  been  excluded,  as  an  element 
of  discord,  from  all  previous  world's  fairs. 
In  the  coming  Exposition,  however,  it  will 
have  a  most  conspicuous  place,  not  only  in 
the  material  exhibit,  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
Building,  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, but  also  in  a  series  of  Congresses  ex- 
tending from  August  25th  through  to  Sep- 
tember 39th,  to  be  held  mainly  in  the  great 
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*From  an  article  in  the  Missionan*  RevUw  of  the 
World  by  John  Henry  Barrows,  Chicago,  Chairman 
of  the  General  Committee  on  Religious  Congress  at 
the  World's  Fair,  1893. 


halls  of  the  new  Art  Building,  provided  by 
the  Directory.  President  C.  C.  Bonney,  of 
the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  believes 
that  these  religious  assemblies  will  over- 
shadow all  the  other  conventions.  They 
have  been  assigned  quadruple  the  number  of 
days  given  to  any  other  of  the  Congresses. 
The  meetings  of  the  great  churches  will  oc- 
cupy a  week ;  the  mission  congresses, 
covering  the  whole  field  of  city,  domes- 
tic, and  foreign  missions,  will  occupy 
seven  or  eight  days ;  a  week  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  three 
days  to  the  Sunday  Rest  congresses.  The 
Parliament  of  Religions,  to  which  represen- 
tatives of  all  the  great  historic  faiths  have 
been  invited,  will  open  the  series,  and  one 
chief  division  of  this  Congress  will  be  the 
Parliament  of  Christendom,  for  which  in- 
vitations are  given  to  those  who  accept  the 
moral  and  spiritual  leadership  of  Jesus. 
Accordingly,  one  who  is  able  to  attend  this 
whole  series  of  meetings,  or  to  read  the  full 
official  accounts  of  them,  will  confront  the 
leaders  of  the  religious  world,  will  know 
what  is  reported  by  all  its  grand  divisions, 
will  gain  a  vision  of  the  supreme  import- 
ance of  religion  in  human  development, 
and  will  be  especially  impressed  with  the 
proofs  of  the  supremacy  and  the  triumphs  of 
an  aggressive,  world-embracing,  evangelical 
Christianity. 

Urged  to  provide  plans  for  religious 
meetings  in  connection  with  the  World's 
Fair,  the  committee  at  once  perceived  that 
the  religious  world  in  its  great  historic  de- 
velopments, and  not  any  one  section  of  that 
world,  should  be  invited  to  make  some 
representation.  Undoubtedly  the  com- 
mittee believed  that  the  best  representation 
possible  by  the  ethnic  religions  would  tend 
to  the  exaltation  of  Christianity.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  most  generous  human  brother- 
hood actuated  them  in  sending  out  their 
invitations,  and  in  making  their  arrange- 
ments for  the  Parliament  of  Religions. 
They  have  been  delighted  with  the  vast 
favorable  response  which  so  many  eminent 
men  of  many  nations  have  given  to  their 
preliminary  siddress,  and  to  their  first  re- 
port. President  W.  F.  Warren,  of  the 
Boston  University,  writes : 

"I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  world's 
religions  are  to  be  represented  at  the 
World's  Fair.  Were  they  to  be  omitted, 
the  sense  of  incompleteness  would  be  pain- 
ful. Even  a  museum  of  idols  and  objects 
used  in  ceremonial  worship  would  attract 
beyond  any  other.  Models  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  great  temples  of  the  world  and 
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of  the  world's  history  would  be  in  a  high 
degree  instructive.  Add  to  these  things 
the  living  word  of  living  teachers,  and  the 
whole  world  may  well  pause  to  listen." 
Some  years  ago  President  Warren  described 
an  imaginary  congress  of  this  sort,  locating 
it  in  Japan,  and  giving  as  its  subject  for 
discussion,  "  The  Perfect  Religion."  This 
interesting  address  has  been  translated  into 
several  languages,  and  presents  valuable 
suggestions  to  those  having  the  parliament 
in  immediate  charge.  Dr.  Strong,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  writes : 
"It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  final  triumph 
of  truth  and  of  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
that  representatives  of  all  faiths  meet  on  a 
friendly  platform.  Such  a  gathering  will 
be  one  of  the  most  significant  as  well  as 
unique  exhibitions  of  modem  and,  I  may 
add,  of  Christian  civilization." 

Rev.  Geo.  Dana  Board  man,  D.  D.,  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
writes :  "I  do  not  believe  that  a  better 
tribute  can  be  paid  to  Christianity  than  to 
put  it  in  fair  comparison  with  other  re- 
ligions." Dr.  Storrs,  President  of  the 
American  Board,  has  expressed  his  admira- 
tion of  the  plan  as  "certain,  if  wisely 
carried  out,  to  attract  wide  attention,  to 
make  a  happy  and  strong  impression  on  a 
multitude  of  minds,  and  to  leave  behind  it 
permanent  good  effects."  The  committee 
have  been  particularly  pleased  with  the 
responses  from  Christian  missionaries  and 
teachers  in  other  lands,  like  President 
Washburn,  of  Robert  College;  President 
Tison,  of  the  Imperial  Law  School  of 
Tokyo ;  Dr.  Miller,  of  the  Christian  Col- 
lege at  Madras ;  and  Dr.  Henry  H.  Jessup, 
of  Beirut,  who  is  one  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  and  who  has  called  attention  to 
some  intelligent  and  English- speaking  Mo- 
hammedans of  Syria,  who  should  be  invited 
to  the  Parliament.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  plans  of  the  committee  have  been  ap- 
proved by  statesmen  like  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Count  d'Alviella,  and  Professor  James 
Bryce;  by  the  poets  Whittier,  Tennyson, 
Holmes,  Arnold,  and  Stedman,  and  by 
many  others.  Assisting  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  Sixteen  is  an  Advisory  Council  of 
nearly  two  hundred  of  the  world's  religious 
leaders,  who  approve  the  plan. 

A  book  has  recently  been  published, 
"The  Religious  Systems  of  the  World,"  a 
series  of  papers  and  addresses  delivered  on 
successive  Sunday  afternoons  in  London  by 
expert  representatives  of  each.  It  is  some- 
thing like  this  school  for  the  study  of  com- 
parative   theology,   which    the  committee 


desire  to  bring  about,  accompanied,  how- 
ever, by  surroundings  which  will  lead  men 
of  different  faiths  to  a  better  understanding, 
and  to  be  followed  by  a  Parliament  of 
Christendom,  in  which  the  apologetics  of 
Christianity  will  be  set  forth  by  the  ablest 
Christian  scholars,  and  in  which  not  only 
practical  problems  of  ethical  interest,  but 
also  the  great  question  of  the  reunion  of 
Christendom,  will  be  amply  discussed.  One 
of  the  many  important  objects  aimed  at  is 
the  brotherly  conference  of  religious  men,  a 
religious  fraternity  involving  no  surrender 
of  personal  conviction  and  no  abatement  of 
devout  faith  on  the  part  of  those  who  recog- 
nize that  Christianity  is  widely  differenti- 
ated from  other  systems  by  an  authoritative 
and  miraculously  accredited  revelation. 
The  temper  of  indifferentism  with  regard  to 
the  important  peculiarities  distinguishing 
the  religions  of  the  world  is  not  to  be  cher- 
ished. Logically  following  the  presentation 
of  common  truths  will  be  the  presentation 
of  distinctive  truths,  and  no  discussion  of 
differences  is  largely  useful  till  men  discover 
what  they  believe  in  common. 

What  kind  of  men  are  we  inviting  to 
speak  in  the  Parliament  of  Religions?  Let 
President  Washburn,  of  Constantinople, 
answer :  "  You  must  have  able  men,  pious 
men,  who  have  full  faith  in  their  own  relig- 
ion and  are  yet  broad  enough  to  confer  with 
infidels."  We  have  invited  such  men  as 
Justice  Amneer  Ali,  of  Calcutta,  to  repre- 
sent Mohammedanism ;  Mr.  Bunyin  Nanijo, 
a  Buddhist  priest,  of  Tokyo,  and  former 
lecturer  in  Oxford  University,  to  represent 
Buddhism ;  Babu  Mozumdar  ^o  represent 
the  Bramo  Somaj  of  India.  Many  names 
have  been  suggested  to  speak  for  these 
faiths,  and  others,  and  the  committee  will 
extend  invitations  after  careful  conference 
with  experts.  As  the  work  advances  we 
are  more  and  more  hopeful  of  securing  a 
good  representation  from  most  of  the  his- 
toric faiths.  What  will  the  men  of  other 
religions  be  likely  to  say  ?  It  is  hoped  and 
expected  that  they  will  make  the  best  rep- 
resentation of  their  own  systems  which  can 
be  rightly  offered.  While  it  is  probable 
that  they  will  call  our  attention  to  the 
noblest  teachings  of  their  sacred  books,  and 
disown  the  popular  and  widespread  perver- 
sions of  their  scriptures,  it  is  also  in  the 
scope  of  our  plan  to  discover  what  spiritual 
and  other  effects  their  religions  have  pro- 
duced upon  the  peoples  among  whom  these 
faiths  have  prevailed.  Christianity  has 
never  rejected  the  Biblical  declaration  that 
"  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  God  and 
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worketh  rigbteousness  is  accepted  of  Him, 
aod  that  Christ  "  is  the  true  Light,  even  the 
Light  which  lighteth  every  man  coming  into 
the  world."  It  believes  that  the  religious 
nature  itself  and  all  its  heavenward  yearn- 
ings are  of  Christly  origin,  and  that  what- 
ever of  truth  and  goodness  may  be  discov- 
ered in  the  twilight  of  Asia  is  a  reflection  of 
that  original  Light,  which,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  shone  amid  the  hamlets  of  Galilee  and 
in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  The  peoples 
who  have  received  the  ampler  Divine  radi- 
ance should  disclose  the  gentlest  and  most 
generous  spirit  to  those  who  have  groped  in 
a  dimmer  illumination.  Christianity  will 
doubtless  be  forced  to  face  those  mighty 
obstacles  to  missionary  progress,  the  mon- 
strous sins  of  Christendom;  and  it  will 
also  be  bidden  and  encouraged  to  tell  not 
only  through  American  and  European,  but 
also  through  Japanese,  Hindu,  Chinese, 
Arab,  and  African  Christians,  what  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ  has  wrought  for  their  races 
and  nations.  Quite  as  important  as  the 
question,  '*  What  will  the  Mohammedan 
and  the  Buddhist  have  to  say  ?"  will  be  the 
question,  "What  are  they  to  hear?'*  Of 
course,  it  will  only  be  just  that  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  which  is  held  by  nearly  all  the 
ruling  nations  of  mankind,  should  be  pre- 
sented in  its  argument  and  in  its  historic 
results  by  those  who  will  speak  with  the 
greatest  fairness,  the  widest  learning,  and 
the  most  conspicuous  ability.  If  it  be 
asked,  "  In  what  spirit  should  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  great  historic  faiths  be  met?" 
the  reply  is,  "In  the  spirit  of  the  most  cor- 
dial brotherhood,  attentive  kindness,  and 
Christian  love." 
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HAZING  AS  A  FINE  ART. 


AT  Bryn  Mawr  and  at  Vassar  it  is  well 
known  that  the  new  comers,  the  fresh- 
man classes,  are  each  year  received  and 
entertained  with  exquisite  courtesy.  Special 
plays  are  written  for  their  enjoyment,  they 
are  made  generously  free  of  the  experience 
the  sophomores  can  give  them.  In  short, 
the  refining  and  humanizing  influence  of 
one  year  in  college  life  speaks  for  itself  in 
the  courteous  treatment  of  new  comers. 
Under  the  old  University  system,  upon 
which  President  Low,  of  Columbia,  has 
threatened  to  call  in  the  police,  and  which 
still  prevails  at  Harvard,  both  as  to  the 
freshmen  and  men  initiated  into  the  secret 
societies,  the  results  of  one  year  in  college 
show  the  development  of  the  brute.     There 


is  no  other  word  to  apply  to  the  rough 
treatment,  the  so-called  horse  play,  the 
breaking  down  of  a  boy's  self-respect  by 
terrorism.  At  Princeton  this  fall  the  decent, 
self-respecting  boy  is,  as  a  freshman,  com- 
pelled to  say  that  his  face  is  green,  to  utter 
a  string  of  the  most  humiliating  admissions 
as  to  himself  personally;  in  short,  to  creep 
and  crawl  and  cringe  under  the  threats  of 
personal  violence  and  with  the  danger  of 
being  half-killed  or  fearfully  maimed  and 
bruised.  In  other  words,  he  must  prove 
himself  a  coward  and  a  hypocrite,  before  the 
second  year's  men — who  are  examples  of 
college  polish  over  the  school  boys  who 
come  there — will  consent  to  let  him  alone. 
They  exact  from  him  the  tribute  of  grovel- 
ling in  words  or  actions  before  their  superior 
strength  and  trained  numbers,  and  the 
college — which  is  exemplified  by  them — 
does  not  lift  a  finger  to  protect  him.  It  has 
not  taught  these  sophomores  the  first 
principles  of  fair  play.  The  boy  gets  over 
it  after  he  has  recited  his  humble  formulas 
of  exaggerated  respect  for  these  brutal  cap* 
tors,  many  against  one,  and  lives  to  do 
likewise.  Now,  the  university  or  the  college 
that  does  not,  in  this  civilized  age  of  the 
world,  suppress  these  persecutions,  unworthy, 
destructive  of  a  new  comer's  self-respect, 
which  puts  almost  the  death  penalty  upon 
the  spirited  boy  who  resists  them,  has  not 
done  its  duty  by  those  young  men  in  their 
first  college  year.  It  has  not  protected 
them,  and  it  has  not  taught  them.  They 
come  to  it  from  the  high  preparatory  school, 
more  of  gentlemen  and  less  of  cowardly 
ruflians  than  the  second  year's  class,  which 
greets  them  with  these  overpowering  atten- 
tions. It  is  a  bad  showing  for  any  college 
that  leaves  its  first  year's  influence  upon  its 
"  men  "  so  utterly  to  the  contrary  of  man- 
liness and  decency. 

A  pleasant  episode  at  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  is  in  the  line  of  Vassar  and 
Bryn  Mawr  improvements  upon  the  hazing. 
A  committee  from  the  two  upper  classes 
(after  next  year  there  will  be  three)  met  the 
^rst  year's  guests  at  the  door  and  escorted 
them  to  the  President's  room,  where  they 
were  presented  to  the  presidents  and  vice- 
presidents  of  the  senior  and  junior  classes. 
The  Faculty  was  Well  represented,  and  fully 
two  hundred  students  were  present.  The 
costumes  varied  from  street  down  to  full 
evening  dress.  A  string  orchestra  and  a 
generously-spread  board  added  much  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  evening.  This  is  the  way 
that  woman-students  "haze"  the  new 
comers  among  them. — Philadelphia  Ledger, 
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PROPER  LIGHTING  OF  SCHOOL 

ROOMS* 


BY  JAS.  A.  SPALDINGi  M.  D. 


IT  is  hard  to  determine  the  standard  of  il- 
lumination desirable  in  school  rooms  with- 
out a  photometer  (measurer  of  light),  but 
this  is  expensive  and  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary. I  should  say  that  to  have  a  set  of  test 
type  in  every  school  room  would  be  useful, 
because  by  knowing  how  far  the  type  oiight 
to  be  seen  on  a  clear  day,  we  could  tell  how 
defective  the  light  must  be  in  any  room  if 
the  same  type  could  not  be  seen  but  half  so 
far.  For  ordinary  purposes  a  few  standard 
letters  might  be  hung  across  the  room,  and 
if  they  could  be  seen  as  they  should  be, 
then  the  room  may  be  assumed  to  have  suffi- 
cient illumination. 

Let  us  now  answer  actual  questions  and 
decide  how  many  windows  such  a  room 
ought  to  have,  and  how  high  from  top  of 
the  ceiling  and  how  near  to  the  floor  they 
should  be  built,  and  toward  what  direction 
they  ought  to  open  so  as  to  get  the  greatest 
light,  and  how  much  pillar  between  each 
window,  and,  finally,  should  the  windows 
lie  on  both  sides  of  a  school  room  or  only 
on  one  side,  and  if  on  one  side  only,  should 
they  be  on  the  right  or  left  of  the  scholars? 
Other  questions  may  arise  as  we  go  on. 

Windows  on  the  south  side  allow  more 
light  than  those  on  the  north,  and  addition- 
ally, the  question  of  heating  rooms  in  this 
respect  should  not  be  forgotten,  for  with 
the  windows  to  the  north,  the  colder  the 
exposure.  Even  for  those  who  claim  that 
the  northern  light  is  the  best,  this  question  of 
heating  the  room  must  have  considerable 
weight.  Cohn  believes  thoroughly  in  a 
southern  exposure,  for  his  voluminous  in- 
vestigations show  that  the  same  scholars 
tested  first  in  a  room  with  a  southern  ex- 
posure and  then  in  a  room  with  a  northern 
exposure  could  see  better  in  the  first  room. 
They  could  see  more  letters  in  the  test 
tables,  and  see  them  at  a  greater  distance. 
But  as  the  sun  often  shines  in  very  warm  at 
a  southern  exposure,  we  may  on  the  whole 
urge  the  benefits  of  the  eastward  and  a  little 
southward,  for  then  we  get  the  morning  sun 

*  The  paper  here  given  is  a  valuable  one  on  a  vitally 
important  subject.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  three 
persons  in  four  have  defective  sight,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably true  that  half  of  this  is  brought  about  during 
school  life.  How  much  of  this  is  due  to  unscientific 
lighting  it  is  for  the  specialist  to  say.  We  are  pleased 
to  present  what  this  specialist,  Dr.  Spalding,  of  Port- 
land, Me.,  aays  on  the  proper  lighting  of  school  rooms. 


and  avoid  the  heat  of  the  southern  or  south- 
western sun.  Still,  on  the  whole,  anything 
from  east  to  west  is  permissible,  provided 
that  the  windows  are  large  enough  and  that, 
in  case  of  direct  sunlight,  we  can  exclude 
the  heat. 

It  is  best  not  to  have  any  light  from 
north  of  the  east  and  west  line,  for  the 
reason  of  absence  of  sun  in  that  direction 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  absence  of  light  diffused 
through  the  clouds  on  cloudy  days,  which  in 
our  climate  are  more  frequent  than  the 
clear  days.  If  there  is  no  other  chance  to 
light  the  room  than  from  the  north,  then 
the  windows  must  be  larger  proportionally. 
For  these  reasons  then,  first,  the  less  op- 
portunity of  utilizing  diffused  light  on 
cloudy  days ;  second,  the  colder  the  room 
and  the  greater  the  heating  apparatus 
needed;  and  thirdly,  the  greater  the  ex- 
panse of  glass  demanded,  it  is  better  from  a 
health  standpoint,  and  the  standpoint  of 
the  eyes  and  of  economy,  to  light  the 
school  room  from  south  of  the  east  and 
west  line  if  possible. 

The  amount  of  light  in  a  school  room 
cannot  be  too  great,  says  our  best  authority. 
The  room  should  be  flooded  with  light  so 
that  in  the  darkest  spot  any  scholar  can  see 
to  read  the  finest  type  on  a  dark  day.  That 
must  be  the  standard.  The  number  and  the 
size  of  the  windows  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. The  smaller  and  the  fewer  the  win- 
dows, the  less  the  light  is  admitted.  In 
some  of  our  old  schools  the  windows  were 
about  3.6  by  2.6.  The  best  rule  is  to  have 
one  square  foot  of  glass  to  five  square  feet  of 
floor  area.  Yet  if  there  are  high  buildings 
near  the  windows  of  a  school,  with  a  glass 
area  of  one  foot  to  four  feet  of  floor  area,  it 
will  be  darker  than  a  school  in  the  open  with 
one  glass  to  five  of  floor ;  so  much  does  the 
position  of  the  school,  compared  with  the 
opposite  buildings,  have  to  do  with  sufficient 
or  insufHcient  illumination.  But  to  that  I 
will  return. 

Further,  before  we  go  too  far  in  deciding 
how  many  windows  we  shall  have,  or  how 
large  they  shall  be,  let  us  start  by  saying  that 
all  school  windows  ought  to  be  as  near  as 
possible  flush  with  the  outside  walls  of  the 
building.  The  shallower  the  embrasure  in 
which  the  window  is  set,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  light  admitted,  and  conversely, 
any  embrasure  reduces  proportionally  to  its 
depth  the  amount  of  light  that  finally  enters 
the  room. 

When  we  say  that  the  glass  area  should 
measure  about  one  to  four  or  five,  we  ex- 
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elude  the  sashes  aod  window  frames.  In 
many  a  school  the  windows  are  large  enough, 
but  the  frames  are  so  thick  and  there  are  so 
many  pillars  between  the  windows^  and 
there  are  such  masses  of  plaster,  timber  and 
mortar  to  support  the  walls  that  the  light  is 
bad. 

Two  window  surfaces  5x10,  near  jtogether, 
will  give  much  more  light  than  two  windows 
5x10  separated  by  wood  work  three  or  four 
feet  wide.  If  masonry  is  needed  to  support 
the  wall,  make  it  taper  in  towards  the  inside 
of  the  room,  and  thus  enlarge  the  space  in 
which  the  light  may  enter.  This  tapering 
need  not  apply  to  the  lower  sill  of  the  win- 
dow unless  the  window  had  originally  been 
built  too  high  from  the  floor.  For  it  should 
be  emphasized  here,  that  the  lowest  sash  of 
the  window  in  a  school  room  ought  not  to 
be  nearer  than  three  feet  or  perhaps  a  little 
more  to  the  floor.  Build  the  window  way 
to  the  ceiling  if  necessary,  but  do  not  make 
the  lower  sill  any  nearer  than  about  three 
feet  from  the  floor. 

The  best  scheme  that  I  have  seen  for  size 
and  arrangement  of  windows  and  masonry 
or  plaster,  in  the  length  of  a  given  wall,  is 
this  :  First  the  plaster,  four  feet,  then  four 
windows  each  in  the  opening  four  feet 
wide,  then  between  each  two  of  the  windows, 
a  pillar  of  plastering  one  foot  wide,  and 
at  the  other  end  of  the  wall  plaster  three 
feet  wide.  This  would  make  a  wall,  includ- 
ing windows  and  all,  twenty-six  feet.  Then, 
for  the  side  of  the  room,  we  ought  to  have, 
first,  three  feet  of  plastering  or  wainscoting, 
then  a  window  ten  feet  high,  then  to  the 
ceiling  one  foot,  making  about  fourteen  feet 
in  all.  Excluding  sashes  we  should  then 
have  the  windows  in  glass  surface  about 
three  feet  six  inches  by  nine  feet,  or  a  lit- 
tle over. 

THE   WIDTH  OF  A  ROOM 

SO  arranged  would  be  properly  twenty- one 
feet^  and  the  window  surface  to  the  floor 
area  would  be  about  one  to  four  and  a  half. 
Any  school  room  thus  constructed  with 
windows  flush  to  the  outer  walls  and  no 
buildings  near,  would  be  scientifically  and 
satisfactorily  lighted,  provided  that  the 
light  came  anywhere  from  south  of  the  east 
and  west  compass. 

Perverse  illumination  of  a  school  room  is 
as  bad  as  too  little  illumination.  By  this  I 
mean  if  the  windows  open  too  near  the 
floor  or  too  far  down  from  the  ceiling ;  in 
such  a  case  shadows  are  likely  to  be  thrown 
on  the  work,  and  the  light  fails  to  penetrate 
to  the  other  side  of  the  room.    It  does  not 


work  well  in  such  cases  to  cover  the  lower 
sash  with  a  curtain,  for  then  the  illumination 
as  a  whole  is  defective. 

When  a  school  house  is  only  one  story 
high  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  the 
whole  of  the  left  wail  in  each  room  one 
large  window,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  feet  of  plastered  surface  at  each  end, 
and  pillars  or  beams  not  wider  than  twelve 
inches  in  between  each  pair  of  windows, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  wall. 

Light  should  always  come  from  the  left  if 
possible,  and  especially  is  this  a  necessity 
where  there  is  much  drawing  or  writing.  If 
the  light  comes  from  behind  it  not  only 
throws  on  the  work  a  shadow  of  the  pupil's 
body  and  head,  but  it  dazzles  the  teacher's 
eye,  so  that  the  faces  and  expression  of  the 
children  are  indistinct.  If  a  school  room 
has  been  arranged  so  that  the  windows  are 
on  the  right  hand,  then  the  desks  should  be 
at  once  reversed,  lest  the  hand  of  the  child 
in  drawing  or  writing  throw  a  shadow  on 
the  very  spot  whi'ch  is  to  be  occupied  with 
a  mark  from  the  pen  or  pencil.  This  can- 
not be  too  much  insisted  upon.  If  the 
light  comes  from  the  front,  as  it  does  occa- 
sionally in  some  school  rooms,  it  must  be 
either  insufficient  to 

ILLUMINATE  THE  WHOLE  ROOM, 

or  else  so  dazzling  as  to  do  harm  to  the  eyes 
of  those  who  face  it,  to  say  nothing  of  pre- 
venting any  one's  seeing  what  is  written  on 
the  blackboards,  which  are  often  built  be- 
tween the  windows.  I  trust  that  none  are 
so  arranged.  I  would  here  remark,  also, 
that  the  blackboards,  even  when  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  light,  are  generally  built  too 
far  down  towards  the  floor.  The  result  is  a 
waste  of  space,  because  what  is  written  upon 
them  cannot  be  seen,  the  body  of  the  pupil 
being  in  the  way. 

Although  it  is  always  best  to  have  the 
light  come  from  the  left,  especially  when 
the  children  are  writing  or  drawing,  it  will 
not  do  to  have  it  come  solely  from  that 
side,  or  indeed  from  any  one  side,  if  the 
room  is  too  wide,  that  is,  more  than  the 
twenty-one  feet  which  we  previously  agreed 
to  call  a  normal  width  with  a  glass  surface 
about  nine  feet  high.  A  room  thirty  to 
forty  feet  wide  cannot  be  properly  lighted 
by  windows  from  one  side  only,  unless  the 
windows  are  sixteen  feet  or  more  high,  and 
extend  fully  to  the  ceiling,  while  the  size  of 
the  wall  would  measure  as  much  as  twenty 
or  twenty- four  feet.  Or  a  room  forty  feet 
wide  with  a  height  of  twelve  feet  would 
have  to  be  nearly  all  glass  on  the  left  side. 
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and  have  windows  also  in  the  rear  or  in  front 
to  be  properly  lighted.  Where  the  room  is 
too  wide  to  be  well  lighted  from  the  left 
side  alone,  we  must  have  additional  light 
from  the  right  side,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
cross  lights,  which  are  **  perverse,"  the  win- 
dows on  the  right  side  must  be  smaller  and 
higher  up  in  the  wall  than  those  on  the  left 
side.  They  ought  to  be  one- half  the  size 
on  the  right  side  of  that  on  the  left,  and  not 
less  than  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  floor  to 
the  lowest  sash.  Then  a  narrow  black- 
board could  be  placed  under  them. 

A  GLASS  ROOM 

would  be  the  id^al,  for  then  there  could  be 
no  place  in  the  room  unilluminated.  But 
this  cannot  be  done  where  snow  is  preva- 
lent so  many  months  in  the  year,  nor  can 
we  find  sufficient  land  in  cities  to  indulge  in 
such  large  one-storied  edifices  as  would  be 
needed  to  accommodate  all.  If  at  any  time 
mechanical  schools  are  established  in  the 
State,  it  would  be  interesting  experimentally 
to  try  this  method  of  illuminating.  This 
has  already  been  satisfactorily  done  m  many 
chemical  and  microscopical  laboratories. 

The  surroundings  of  school  houses  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  studying  the 
question  of  the  proper  lighting  of  school 
rooms.  No  matter  how  strictly  we  follow 
the  standards  of  proper  height,  length  and 
width  of  the  room  and  proper  proportional 
size  of  the  window,  the  light  in  school 
rooms  will  be  insufficient  if  in  any  way 
blockaded  by  trees  or  neighboring  buildings. 
The  most  learned  French  authority  demands 
that  the  distance  between  any  school  house 
and  the  nearest  building  ought  to  be  at  least 
twice  the  height  of  the  school  house  itself. 
If  a  school  house  is  40  feet  high,  no  build- 
ings should  be  allowed  within  80  feet  of  the 
same,  unless  the  school  has  so  been  arranged 
that  the  rooms  are  not  on  that  side  which  is 
nearer  than  the  prescribed  distance  to  any 
other  building.  If  corridors  only  are  on 
the  side  of  a  school  house,  within  10  or  so 
or  30  feet  of  the  nearest  building,  no  harm 
will  result  from  insufficient  lighting. 

The  bad  effect  of  the  nearness  of  high 
buildings  to  school  houses  has  been  scien- 
tifically demonstrated  by  the  discovery  of  a 
greater  degree  of  short-sightedness  in 
schools  in  narrow  streets,  and  with  high 
buildings  lying  adjacent  inside  of  the  pre- 
scribed limits,  than  in  schools  of  the  same 
grade  where  all  four  sides  were  open  to  the 
light.  Therefore,  I  say  earnestly,  in  putting 
up  school  houses  get  space  enough  to  start 
with,  and  have  assurance  that  this  one  ade- 


quate space  shall  never  be  built  upon  whilst 
the  school  house  stands  and  continues  to  be 
used  for  educational  purposes.  A  similar 
bad  effect  may  be  produced  in  the  school 
house  itself  by  arcades,  the  rooms  built  in 
beneath,  instead  of  having  the  windows 
nearly  flush  with  the  walls. 

If  a  school  has  once  been  built  with  too 
small  windows,  watch  the  effect  of  an  old 
dwelling  house  converted  into  a  store  with 
large  windows.  If  we  can  thus  illuminate 
an  old  mansion,  we  can  surely  do  as  much 
for  our  school  rooms.  It  is  curious  to  no- 
tice in  this  point  of  view  that  whereas  in 
1875  a  certain  grammar  school  had  exhib- 
ited such  and  such  a 

PERCENTAGE  OF  SHORT  SIGHT 

with  badly-lighted  rooms,  that  percentage  in 
1885  had  decreased  one-half  in  the  same 
rooms,  after  enlarging  the  windows. 

Gray  or  blue  curtains  are  useful  in  some 
school  rooms  to  bar  out  direct  sunlight. 
They  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  pull  both 
ways  in  pairs,  and  by  a  little  ingenuity  in 
this  respect  the  direct  light  can  be  excluded 
without  darkening  the  room  at  all.  Ground 
glass  in  all  the  windows  has  been  proposed 
as  a  substitute  for  curtains,  but  it  is  too 
dazzling  for  the  eyes  when  the  sun  lies  di- 
rectly upon  it.  Blinds  on  the  inside  of  the 
window  are  also  useful,  but  on  the  whole 
curtains  are  the  best  means  of  excluding  di- 
rect sunlight. 

When  the  building  is  so-  wide  that  two 
rooms  can  be  built  opposite  one  another,  a 
wooden  partition  with  glass  in  the  upper 
half  is  very  useful  to  illuminate  the  rear 
part  of  each  room.  The  lower  halves  can 
be  utilized  for  blackboards. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  add  one  sugges- 
tion pertinent  to  this  topic.  All  short- 
sighted school  children  ought  to  be  favored 
by  being  seated  in  good  light  and  not  too 
far  from  the  blackboards.  And  more  than 
that,  it  is  my  opinion,  after  many  years 
of  investigation  of  the  subject,  that  short- 
sighted children  cannot  too  early  be  furn- 
ished with  proper  glasses.  Parents  ought  to 
see  to  this  and  have  the  glasses  accurately 
chosen.  They  should  be  fitted  into  eye- 
glasses, so  as  to  be  easily  removed,  because 
where  simple  short  sight  exists  the  glasses 
are  to  be  worn  only  to  see  distant  objects, 
and  not  for  reading  or  study.  But  where 
short  sight,  both  for  far  and  near,  exists,  the 
glasses  should  be  chosen  with  extreme  care» 
and  fitted  into  spectacle  frames,  in  order  to  be 
of  the  greatest  benefit  and  of  the  least  harm 
to  the  wearer. — Rockland  {^Me,^  Tribune. 
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Ye  may  be  aye  fttickin'  In  a  tree*  Jock :  ft  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin'."      Scotch  Parmtr, 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Governor, 
has  appointed  Hon.  W.  C.  Culbertson,  of  Girard, 
and  L.  E.  Torrey,  Esq.,  of  Erie  City,  Trustees 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Edinboro. 

Mr.  George  Sawyer  has  been  appointed  to  the 
office  of  County  Superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  Pike  County  for  unexpired  term,  to  date  from 
December  i,  1892.  Mr.  Kipp  resigned  the 
office  on  account  of  his  election  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Mr.  Sawyer's  address  is 
Matamoras. 


I 


THE  Harrisburg  School  Board,  says  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer^  has  collected 
from  ninety- two  cities  some  interesting  re- 
plies to  questions  asked  regarding  the  man- 
agement and  operation  of  coeducation  of 
the  sexes  in  the  high  schools.  In  ninety-one 
schools  both  sexes  use  the  same  building; 
in  eighty-two  they  study  in  the  same  room ; 
in  eighty-six  they  recite  together.  In 
eighty-nine  schools  both  sexes  have  the  same 
studies ;  eighty-one  replies  indicate  that  the 
girls  bear  the  work  as  well  physically  as  the 
boys  do,  and  eighty  replies  state  that  there 
are  no  studies  in  which  the  girls  have  not 
been  able  to  hold  their  own  with  the  boys. 
Five  replies  say  the  boys  are  superior  to  the 
girls  in  mathematics,  and  five  others  that  the 
girls  are  superior  to  the  boys.  Seventy-four 
say  that  no  moral  injury  comes  from  the 
association  of  the  sexes,  thirteen  that  the 
boys  are  improved  by  their  association,  and 
forty-seven  that  the  benefit  is  mutual. 
Eighty-four  correspondents  declare  unqual- 
ifiedly in  favor  of  mixed  schools,  and  seven 
are  opposed  to  them.  The  preponderance 
of  testimony  b  therefore  greatly  in  favor  of 
the  CO  education  of  the  sexes. 


ment  of  Congress  in  the  summer  without  in- 
sisting upon  an  Educational  Building,  if  we 
except  a  few  days  in  October,  when  it  looked 
as  though  1250,000  might  be  appropriated 
for  a  separate  building.  Now  let  it  be 
known  at  once  how  this  space  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  states  and  territories  and  other 
interests.  It  is  impossible  that  any  one 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  amount,  but 
every  one  will  be  satisfied  with  an  immediate 
assignment.  The  total  space  is  ridiculously 
small,  and  the  assignments  must  be  corre- 
spondingly small;  but  of  that  little  space 
much  more  can  be  made  if  the  exact  amount 
is  known  at  once.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  World's  Fair  is  not  for  the 
pleasing  of  any  state  or  any  interest,  but  it 
is  for  the  best  possible  honest  presentation  of 
the  school  work  of  America." 


It  would  be  a  grand  thing  in  the  schools 
of  America  to  have  a  patriotic  programme 
once  a  year,  the  flag  everywhere  displayed 
and  the  thought  of  native  land  arousing  en- 
thusiasm among  the  children  and  quicken- 
ing the  sentiment  of  patriotism  in  the 
hearts  of  their  parents.  Let  us  put  Colum- 
bia day,  October  sist,  upon  the  calendar, 
and  make  it  the  great  school  holiday  of  all 
the  year.  Pennsylvania  may  proudly  set 
the  nation  a  good  example  in  this  direction. 
Other  States  will  fall  into  line  where  Penn- 
sylvania unfurls  the  flag,  and  keep  step  to 
*'  Hail,  Columbia"  and  the  "Star-Spangled 
Banner" — the  music  of  the  Union. 


The  latest  news  from  the  Chicago  Exposi- 
tion we  clip  from  the  editorial  columns  of 
the  N.  E.  journal  of  Education  issued 
December  isth.  It  is  as  follows:  ''After 
the  strange  suspense  that  has  exasperated 
the  educational  world  for  the  past  six 
months,  it  is  finally  settled  that  the  educa- 
tional exhibit  will  be  in  the  manufacturers' 
hall  and  will  occupy  150,000  square  feet  of 
space.  This  is  more  space  than  there  has 
been  any  reason  to  expect  since  the  adjoum- 


SuPT.  Streeter,  of  Titusville,  says  in  a 
note  to  the  Educational  News :  "The  read- 
ing of  your  editorial  on  reviews,  in  the  last 
number,  has  led  me  to  give  you  a  method 
I  learned  at  college,  and  which  years  of 
practice  pronounce  good.  To-day's  lesson 
begins  with  yesterday's — yesterday's  lesson 
being  known  as  the  immediate  review. 
After  two  weeks  in  this  way,  a  back  review 
is  begun  which  includes  the  first  lessons 
given  in  the  study  and  something  more. 
This  is  continued  until  the  advance,  the 
immediate  review,  and  the  back  review 
make  one  lesson.  Then  the  back  review, 
lengthened  a  little,  begins  again ;  and  the 
practice  is  kept  up  until  the  study  is  fin- 
ished." 


Dr.  J.  B.  KiEFFER,  representing  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  at  the  fourth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  College  Association  of  the 
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Middle  States  and  Maryland,  which  was 
held  at  Swarthmore  College  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  November  25th  and  26th,  reports 
it  to  have  been  the  largest,  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  and,  as  regards  work  accom- 
plished, perhaps  the  most  important  con- 
vention that  has  yet  been  held.  The  most 
important  discussion  turned  on  the  question 
as  to  how  the  educational  work  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  may  be  more  uni- 
fied. It  was  recommended  that  High 
Schools  and  Normal  Schools  prepare  students 
for  entrance  into  College  and  thus  there 
would  be  a  gradual  rise  from  the  lowest 
grade  schools  up  through  the  High  School 
and  College,  culminating  in  the  University. 
A  communication  from  Mr.  Spalding  of  the 
Schoolmasters'  Association,  of  Phildadel- 
phia,  was  received  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, asking  that  the  College  Association 
include  in  its  organization  the  High  Schools. 
The  former  title  of  the  Association  was  ac- 
cordingly changed  to  "The  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,"  and  the 
constitution  so  changed  as  to  include  high 
schools,  academies,  normal  schools,  colleges 
and  universities.  The  discussion  upon  all  the 
papers  was  spirited.  In  regard  to  the  mark- 
ing system  the  general  opuiion  seemed  to  be 
that  no  substitute  had  yet  been  offered  for 
it.  The  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania tendered  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation a  reception  in  the  library  on  Saturday 
evening.  The  Association  will  meet  next 
year  at  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

The  Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School 
has  recently  determined  to  introduce  a  new 
department.  This  is  no  less  than  a  boys' 
home — a  place  where  young  boys  will  be 
cared  for;  where  all  the  safeguards  and  com- 
forts of  a  good  home  will  be  furnished. 
These  little  fellows  will  have  a  matron  to 
look  after  their  needs,  comfort,  morals  and 
health,  and  will  have  also  the  advantage  of 
the  Model  School. 


George  Howland  did  his  great  life-work 
as  an  educator  during  the  twenty  years  from 
i860  to  1880.  The  best  energies  of  his  life 
were  put  forth  in  keeping  the  Chicago 
schools  abreast  with  the  educational  spirit 
of  the  time,  but  his  influence  and  scope  as 
an  educator  extended  over  the  whole  coun- 
try. He  believed  "  the  one  great  thing 
needed  in  our  schools,  public  or  private,  is 
that  spirit  of  humanity  and  culture  which 
shall  make  their  life  healthful,  happy,  and 
progressive^  the  well-spring  of  an  upright, 


true,  cultured  manhood  and  womanhood, 
and  a  willing,  watchful,  and  faithful  citizen- 
ship." Notwithstanding  his  busy  life,  he 
found  much  time  for  literary  work.  His 
little  book,  "  Hints  to  Public  School  Teach- 
ers,"  was  an  inspiration  to  teachers.  Sev- 
eral Latin  classics  have  been  translated  by 
him,  and  at  this  time  an  English  grammar 
from  his  pen  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 
Supt.  A.  G.  Lane,  of  the  Chicago  schools, 
says :  "I  was  associated  with  Professor 
Howland  in  many  official  capacities,  and  he 
always  won  admiration  on  all  sides  for  his 
splendid  ability  as  an  executive.  His  fame 
as  an  educator  and  literary  man  spreads  all 
over  the  country.  The  National  Teachers' 
Association  found  in  him  a  great  friend  and 
worker.  When  I  say  that  he  was  the  most 
beloved  character  that  ever  ruled  the  Chi- 
cago schools,  I  speak  the  sentiment  for  the 
whole  department.  His  worth  could  not 
be  estimated  too  highly.  The  public  school 
system  of  Chicago  is  the  product  of  his 
labors." 


Let  the  teacher,  when  despondent,  think 
of  these  words  of  Thomas  Arnold:  **All 
who  have  meditated  upon  the  art  of  govern- 
ing mankind  have  felt  that  the  fate  of  em- 
pires has  depended  upon  the  education  of 
the  young."  Or  this  of  John  Bright:  "1 
think  that  the  influence  of  a  good  man  and 
a  good  woman  teaching  ten  or  twelve  chil- 
dren in  a  class  is  an  influence  in  this  world, 
and  the  world  to  come,  which  no  man  can 
calculate.  It  may  raise  and  bless  the  indi- 
vidual. It  may  give  comfort  in  the  family 
circle,  for  the  blessings  which  the  child  re- 
ceives in  the  school  it  may  take  home  to 
the  family.  It  may  check  the  barbarism 
even  of  the  nation."  Or  these  of  Daniel 
Webster:  **If  we  work  upon  marble,  it 
will  perish;  if  we  work  upon  bronze,  time 
will  efface  it ;  if  we  rear  temples,  they  will 
crumble  to  the  dust ;  but  if  we  work  upon 
immortal  souls,  if  we  imbue  them  with 
right  principles  of  action,  with  just  fear  of 
wrong  and  love  of  right,  we  engrave  on 
those  tablets  something  which  no  time  can 
obliterate,  but  which  will  grow  brighter 
to  all  eternity."  Or  these  of  Edmund 
About:  "Our  children  are  altars  in  the 
temples  of  our  lives;  manhood's  power  of 
reasoning  and  calculation  are  sorry  substi- 
tutes for  their  distinct  consciences.  He 
who  plants  a  tree  does  well ;  he  who  fells 
and  saws  it  into  planks  does  well ;  he  who 
makes  a  bench  of  the  planks  does  well ;  he, 
who  sitting  on  a  bench  teaches  a  child, 
does  better  than  the  rest.     The  first  three 
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have  added  to  the  common  capital  of  hu- 
manity, the  last  has  added  something  to 
humanity  itself." 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  teachers  in  pri- 
vate and  in  public  to  say  in  response  to 
criticism  that  "teachers  cannot  furnish 
brains,"  and  this  announcement  is  always 
cheered.  It  sounds  well,  has  a  good  ring 
to  it,  but  it  is  often  deceptive.  Supt. 
James  M.  Coughlin  of  Wilkes-Barre,  an  ex- 
ceptionally level- headed  man,  made  the 
sharpest  retort  to  that  sentiment  that  we 
have  heard.  He  had  shown  by  absolute 
figures  that  but  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  under  a  given  programme  went 
through  on  time,  and  asked  if  a  programme 
ought  not  to  be  so  arranged  that  a  larger 
per  cent,  would  move  on  without  reviewing 
or  being  side-tracked.  "  We  cannot  furnish 
brains,"  was  the  report.  |**Well,  if  the 
Lord  cannot  furnish  brains  for  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils,  we  shall  do 
well  to  make  a  programme  for  which  the 
Lord  can  furnish  brains."  Programmes 
and  methods  are  expected  to  be  for  children 
whom  the  Lord  has  made.-^iV.  E.  Journal 
of  Education, 


THE  ANNUAL  REPORT, 


THE  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  will  be  found  in 
this  number  of  The  School  journal.  It  is 
brief  but  very  suggestive;  moderate  and 
conservative  in  tone,  but  conclusive  in  its 
cogency  and  force  in  the  lines  of  progress 
which  it  marks  out,  which  are  after  all  only 
the  self  evident  requirements  of  growth  in 
the  ever-expanding  life  of  our  symmetrical 
and  strong  school  system.  The  soundness 
of  the  report  is  indicated  by  the  following 
paragraph,  which  embodies  the  traditional 
policy  of  our  State  in  legislating  for  the 
common  schools,  and  from  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  there  will  be  no  departure  in  the 
years  that  are  to  come  : 

The  excellence  of  the  body  of  school  law  of 
this  State  is  indicated,  not  only  by  the  fact  that 
certain  vital  principles  pervade  the  whole  or- 
|;anism,  but  also  by  the  tact  that  the  changes  in 
It,  which  have  become  necessary,  are  simply 
the  extension  or  further  application  of  that 
which  has  already  been  enacted.  No  radical 
changes  will^be  improvements. 

Truer  words  than  these  were  never  spoken 
on  this  subject.  The  official  testimony  with 
regard  to  the  workings  and  beneficent  influ- 
ence of  our  State  Normal  Schools  is  exceed- 
ingly gratifying. 


The  points  on  which  progressive  legisla- 
tion is  needed  are  summarized  as  follows: 

The  legislation  most  needed  is  for  a  single 
annual  term,  for  an  increase  of  the  minimum 
term,  for  closer  supervision,  for  the  limitation  of 
the  provisional  certificate,  for  a  recognition  of  a 
college  diploma  under  proper  restrictions,  for 
meeting  the  actual  expenses  of  directors  at  the 
triennial  convention,  and  for  the  filing  of  such 
a  statistical  report  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia  as 
is  required  of  other  districts.  Efficiency  and 
economy,  it  is  believed,  will  be  promoted  by 
.tlvBse  changes. 

These  are  all  timely  and  wise  suggestions, 
that  commend  themselves  by  their  own  in- 
herent merit  to  the  favorable  consideration 
and  affirmative  action  of  the  Legislature. 
They  are  all  strongly  advisable,  and  no  mis- 
take would  be  made  in  crystallizing  them 
into  statute  law.  Nothing  but  good  could 
come  of  it.  If  any  of  them  are  given  prec- 
edence over  others  it  should  be  **  closer  su- 
pervision" and  the  "limitation  of  provis- 
ional certificates."  These  two  are  a  present 
and  urgent  necessity.  But  they  are  all  of 
great  importance  to  the  healthful  workings 
and  increased  productiveness  of  our  educa- 
tional policy  ;  and  as  we  know  of  no  sound 
or  sufficient  reason  to  the  contrary,  we 
cherish  the  earnest  hope  that  at  the  coming 
session  the  law-making  power  will  fully 
sanction  every  one  of  them.  If  this  be 
done,  the  next  school  year  will  be  an  un- 
usually fruitful  one,  and  each  succeeding 
year  will  be  the  better  for  such  legislation. 

Our  State  Normal  Schools  loom  up  in  this 
report  like  the  pyramids  of  the  Nile,  but, 
unlike  them,  instinct  with  life.  They  are 
not  yet  what  they  will  be,  but  they  are 
moving  onward  and  upward  upon  the  noble 
course  that  was  long  ago  foretold  by  the 
far-sighted  patriots  who  planned  for  them 
and  set  them  in  motion.  Each  of  them  is 
a  dynamo  of  increasing  power,  supplying 
energy  to  a  large  field,  energy  that  is  con- 
stantly multiplying  itself.  It  was  worth 
waiting  twenty  years  to  get  our  system  of 
Normal  Schools ;  and  thirty  or  forty  years 
longer,  if  need  be,  to  have  them  worthy  the 
noble  encomium  of  State  Superintendent 
Waller  elsewhere  in  this  annual  report. 

The  last  of  the  thirteen  Normal  School  dis- 
tricts, we  may  add,  is  now  erecting  its  build- 
ings at  Stroudsburg,  Monroe  county,  in  the 
eastern  end  of  the  State,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  at  least  five  hundred  pupils  from  a 
distance,  in  addition  to  the  day  school  pu- 
pils who  will  be  in  attendance.  The  coun- 
ties composing  this  district  are  Northamp- 
ton, Carbon,  Monroe,  Pike,  Wayne,  Lu- 
zerne and  Lackawanna.    The  school  will  be 
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ready  for  acceptance  by  the  State,  and  the 
reception  of  students,  during  the  coming 
year.  It  completes  the  list  of  districts  which 
gives  to  Pennsylvania  the  best  system  of 
Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States. 


THE  STATE  COIXEGE. 


THE  report  of  the  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  Wash* 
ington,  which  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  is- 
sue, supplements  the  editorial  article  in  De- 
cember number,  and  affords  more  definite 
information  of  certain  matters  relating  to 
the  College  and  its  work  than  was  then  in 
our  possession. 

A  number  of  letters  have  been  received 
expressing  surprise  at  the  development  of 
the  school,  its  substantial  foundation,  and 
the  important  work  it  has  been  doing  so 
quietly.  Among  others  ex- State  Supt. 
Hickok  says:  ''I  have  read  and  re-read  the 
article  on  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
with  a  feeling  of  incredulous  amazement. 
Knowing  only  its  early  history  of  financial 
mismanagement  and  distress,  and  its  mis- 
taken domestic  policy,  I  have  often  wondered 
how  it  kept  up  even  a  nominal  existence,  or 
of  what  use  it  was  for  any  purpose.  The 
splendid  evolution  which  you  describe  is  a 
revelation  to  me,  and  the  Legislature  cer- 
tainly ought  to  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  it  can  be  elevated  to  the  rank  and  title 
of  a  University.  Isn't  it  singular  how,  all 
through  our  educational  history,  things  get 
a  little  start,  then  drift  along  apparently  in 
a  half-dead-alive  way,  then  suddenly  bloom 
out  like  a  century  plant?  It  was  so  with  the 
School  Law  of  1854.  It  was  so  with  the 
Normal  School  law.  Through  a  variety  of  un- 
premeditated circumstances  and  amongst  all 
hands  we  literally  stumbled  upon  our  Normal 
School  system,  and  lo !  the  magnificent  re- 
sults. We  had  been  talking  for  years  about 
a  crowning  State  University,  without  much 
hope  of  getting  it,  and  lo !  at  a  most  unex- 
pected moment  it  blazons  its  way  into  the 
public  consciousness,  full-fledged  and  strong, 
capturing  public  sentiment  and  waiting  to 
be  crowned!" 

Prof.  Geo.  F.  Mull,  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  writes:  "I  enjoyed  the 
article  on  the  State  College.  It  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  revelation  to  me.  I  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  going 
on  there,  and  the  fair  promise  that  needs 
but  support  and  encouragement  and  wise 
direction  to  cause  it  to  blossom  into  the 


crown  of  our  free  school  system.  Whatever 
form  the  system  may  ultimately  take,  the 
idea  of  un ideation,  the  harmonious  working 
together  of  all  the  educational  factors  of  the 
State,  must  be  the  dominant  idea  in  the 
shaping  process." 

Dr.  Atherton,  President  of  the  State  Col- 
lege, who  was  absent  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  our  purpose 
to  write  of  the  College  until  he  read  the 
article  in  the  December  issue  of  The 
Journal^  says : 

"  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  pains  you 
have  taken  to  bring  before  the  educational 
people  of  the  State  so  full  an  account  of  the 
College.  Many  others  among  our  visitors, 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  have  been 
impressed  in  the  same  way  with  the  great 
possibilities  opening  before  the  institution, 
and  the  importance  of  its  relation  to  the 
public  school  system  of  the  State ;  but  no 
one  has  seemed  to  grasp  the  situation  quite 
so  fully,  and  certainly  no  one  has  stated  it 
so  broadly  and  clearly,  as  yourself.  I  can- 
not but  think  that  you  have  done  a  real  and 
lasting  service  to  the  State. 

*'  I  have  seen  for  several  years  that  we 
were  moving  in  this  direction,  and  we  have 
kept  it  steadily  in  view  as  one  of  the  great 
results  to  be  reached,  if  not  the  great  re- 
sult ;  but  we  have  not  felt  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  emphasize  a  theory,  however  sound 
and  important,  until  we  had  gone  farther 
in  securing  a  substantial  groundwork  on 
which  to  build  and  develop  and  illustrate 
the  theory.  There  is  a  logic  of  events 
which  generally  takes  care  of  itself ;  and  so 
long  as  the  logic  was  all  pointing,  and  is 
pointing,  in  one  direction,  we  have  not  been 
anxious  to  hurry  the  judgment  of  men 
towards  the  same  conclusion,  being  confi- 
dent that,  in  their  own  good  time,  they 
would  reach  it  without  our  help.  The  time 
has  now  come  when  the  attention  of  educa- 
tors in  the  State  should  be  directed  to  such 
broad  and  wise  administration  of  the  public 
school  system  under  the  new  conditions  as 
will  bring  its  different  grades  into  close 
mutual  relations  with  the  State  University, 
not  merely  as  the  crown  and  completion  of 
the  system  for  the  comparatively  few,  but  as 
a  stimulus  and  aid  of  the  entire  system 
through  all  its  branches  and  ramifications." 

These  extracts,  which  are  printed  without 
knowledge  of  the  writers,  are  from  private 
letters  written  with  no  thought  of  publication, 
but  they  are  no  less  suggestive  on  that  ac- 
count. We  take  pleasure  in  laying  them  be- 
fore our  readers  who  are  interested  in  this  im- 
portant subject  of  a  Free  State  University. 
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"COMMIT  TO  MEMORY." 


THIS  subject,  as  presented  in  the  last 
number  of.  The  Journal^  commends  it- 
self to  thoughtful  people.  The  habit  once 
acquired  and  steadily  followed  with  resolute 
purpose  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  and 
enjoyable  that  can  be  formed  by  quiet  peo- 
ple who  never  have  occasion  to  make  a  pub- 
lic address ;  while  to  teachers  who  must  fre- 
quently address  their  schools,  to  school 
superintendents,  clergymen,  lawyers,  and 
public  speakers  generally,  it  is  of  immense 
value.  To*exercise  the  memory  in  the  manner 
suggested  is  to  strengthen  it  and  to  keep  it 
strong.  The  imagination  is  at  the  same 
time  cultivated,  the  vocabulary  improved, 
and  the  best  expression  of  the  best  thought 
of  the  masters  becomes  our  own ;  just  as  the 
musician  thoroughly  at  one  with  his  art  is 
what  he  is  because  of  close  sympathy  with 
the  tone- masters,  and  his  perfect  knowledge 
both  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  best  things 
tbey  have  written.  Beyond  question  this 
truth  holds  in  literature  no  less  than  in  music. 
A  gentleman  who  has  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  the  memory. 
Prof.  A.  S.  Boyd,  speaking  of  the  article  to 
which  reference  is  made  above,  says : 

I  read  it  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  ap- 
preciation. The  writer  seems  to  be  familiar 
with  the  paths  to  peace  and  pleasure,  and  clearly 
shows  the  value  of  the  golden  gems  of  richest 
thought  gathered  along  the  paths  of  life,  and 
garnered  in  the  storehouse  of  memory,  to  be 
drawn  upon  in  after  years,  and  upon  which  we 
may  feast  the  mind,  when  with  the  body  it  is 
weary  with  the  cares  and  labors  of  life. 

In  reading  over  the  aforesaid  article,  how 
many  beautiful  and  comforting  gems,  which  I 
had  memorized  in  years  past,  came,  like  a  feast 
of  fat  things,  to  my  mind,  not  only  carrying 
me  back  over  the  pleasure  grounds  of  chilcT 
hood  and  youth,  but  supporting  and  comforting 
me  in  hours  of  temptation,  discouragement  and 
sorrow.  Often  inhoursoftemptation  my  mind  has 
gone  back  to  Comly*s  old  "spelling  book,*' 
and  repeated  these  lines : 

Almighty  God,  thy  piercing  eye 
Strikes  through  the  shades  of  night ; 

And  our  most  secret  actions  lie 
All  open  to  thy  sight. 

And  while  the  thought  these  lines  contain  is 
not  the  highest  to  check  us  from  evil,  yet  it  has 
saved  me  from  many  a  temptation  I  might 
otherwise  have  thoughtlessly  fallen  into.  And 
many  a  time  after  going  to  bed,  these  lines  from 
the  old  English  Reader  have  come  to  my  mind : 

How  pleasant  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
When  no  folly  I  have  to  repent, 
But  have  done  all  my  work  with  patience  and  care, 
And  lie  down  in  peace  and  content. 

My  first  school  teacher  taught  me  the  follow- 
ing stanza,  and  whenever  1  feel  like  condemn- 


ing any  one  or  exposing  his  faults,  it  has  been 
present  to  my  mind : 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe, 

To  hide  the  fault  I  see ; 
The  mercy  I  to  others  show 

That  mercy  show  to  me. 

The  following  verse  from  Addison  has  often 
turned  my  heart  from  murmuring  to  thankful- 
ness: 

When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God, 

My  risipg  soul  surveys, 
Transponed  with  the  view,  Fm  lost 
In  wonder,  love  and  praise. 

And  many  a  time  when  my  pathway  seemed 
rough  and  the  skies  dark,  these  lines  from  Tup- 
per  gave  me  patience,  hope  and  comfort : 

Thou  hast  seen  many  sorrows. 

Travel- stained  pilgrim  of  the  world ; 

And  though  calamities  have  crossed  thy  path. 

And  miseries  been  heaped  upon  thy  head, 

Yet  ills  that  never  happened 

Have  chiefly  made  thee  wretched. 

Almost  every  morning  on  rising  the  writer  re- 
peats the  following,  or  some  similiar  verse : 

Jesus,  who  for  sinners  died. 
Be  this  day  my  light,  my  guide. 
Lead,  O  lead  me,  every  hour ; 
Save  me  from  temptation's  power. 

Should  the  way  be  dark  to  me. 
Give  me  faith  to  follow  Thee ; 
And  my  soul  shall  speak  Thy  praise 
In  morning,  noon  and  evening  lays. 

We  may  store  these  gems  away  in  scrap 
books,' but  when  we  most  need  them  they  are 
often  out  of  our  reach ;  when  stored  in  the  mem- 
ory they  are  to  us  like  a  well- filled  garner  in 
time  of  famine,  and  wells  of  refreshing  water 
to  our  thirsting  spirits.  The  writer  of  the  article 
referred  to  says  truly,  "Many  teachers  starve  their 
own  souls  and  those  of  their  pupils  in  the  midst 
of  plenty'*  Ah !  how  many  beauttful  things  by 
a  little  effort  might  be  stored  in  the  memory, 
which  when  called  up  would  illuminate  the  pres- 
ent and  throw  a  light  to  guide  our  feet  in  the 
dark  future,  and  shine  like  sparkling  diamonds 
in  our  mental  crown.  Then  we  repeat,  "  Com- 
mit to  memory." 

One  of  the  first  difHcuIties  to  be  overcome  is 
inattention,  or  the  wandering  of  the  mind,  in- 
ability to  fix  the  attention  upon  the  matter  in 
hand.  Many  a  one,  in  his  efforts  to  study,  does 
not  give  fifteen  minutes*  undivided  attention  to 
what  he  supposes  he  has  been  studying  an 
hour.  This  is  unfortunate,  and  should  not  and 
need  not  be  so.  Then  there  is  too  much  mem- 
orizing by  rote,  or  sound,  instead  of  by  sense. 
The  sense  should  be  the  first  and  important 
» thing.  And  while  we  may  want  the  exact 
words,  the  sense  is  of  first  importance ;  for  hav- 
ing it,  the  words  are  more  readily  suggested. 
William  Cobbett  speaks  of  the  phrase,  learning 
by  heart,  and  says:  "I  suppose  it  means  by 
hear  it;  by  sound,  when  there  is  really  no  heart 
in  it.**  We  want  to  develop  thought,  imagina- 
tion, reflection,  understanding,  which  constitute 
the  basis  of  memory,  to  make  study  attractive, 
and  impression  lasting,  instead  of  its  being  like 
a  treadwheel  to  a  blind  man — an  endless  round 
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of  repetition,  quite  tiresome  and  uninteresting, 
and  often  unprofitable  to  the  student. 

Any  good  book  of  varied  and  choice  se- 
lections can  and  should  be  supplemented 
by  the  Bible,  and  by  a  manuscript  collection 
of  best  things  dictated  by  the  teacher,  and 
written  down  by  the  pupil.  In  our  own  school 
two  hours  on  Tuesday  morning  are  given 
to  this  exercise.  The  selections  for  the 
week  that  have  been  memorized  are  first 
written  by  all  the  pupils,  efTort  being  made 
to  reproduce  them  with  spelling,  capitals 
and  punctuation,  as  found  upon  the  page. 
The  books  are  then  exchanged,  the  selec- 
tions read  by  the  teacher,  all  errors  marked 
by  the  pupils,  and  the  work  graded  accord- 
ingly. The  selections  for  the  following 
Week  are  then  announced,  read  and  dis- 
cussed at  such  length  as  time  may  permit, 
attention  being  directed  to  anything  new 
or  of  especial  interest  which  might  be  over- 
looked by  the  pupil. 


I  *  2 p.  m, — Free  Text-books  in  the  High  Grades, 
by  Supt.  H.  C.  Missimer,  Erie. 

Discussion  opened  by  Supt.  L.  B.  Landis,  Al- 
lentown,  and  Supt.  Sam'l  Trauseau,  Williams- 
port. 

Experience  meeting  on  Free  Text- books: 

A.  How  to  select  them. 

B.  How  to  care  for  them. 

C.  The  economic  use  of  them. 
8  p.  m. — Our  High  Schools  in  their  relation  to 

Colleges,  by  Supt.  Atreus  Wanner,  York. 

Discussion  opened  by  Supt.  R.  M.  Streeter, 
Titusville,  and  Supt.  W.  W.  Cottingham, 
Easton. 

Supt.  £.  Mackey,  of  Butler,  is  Secretary  of 
the  Convention,  Supt.  L.  O.  Foose,  Harrisbui^, 
is  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  and  Supt. 
Sam'l  A.  Baer,  Reading,  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Persons  desiring  to  attend  the  Convention 
will  make  application  for  card  orders  for  excur- 
sion tickets  to  Supt  L.  O.  Foose,  Harrisburg. 


CITY  AND  BOROUGH  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


THE  City  and  Borough  Superintendents 
of  Pennsylvania  will  hold  their  annual 
convention  at  Harrisburg,  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  during 
January  26  and  27,  1893.  It  is  expected 
that  the  attendance  of  these  officers  will  be 
large.  The  following  programme  of  exer- 
cises has  been  arranged  by  the  executive 
committee: 

Thursday  Jan,  26, 10  a.  m. — Address  of  wel- 
come, by  Hon.  Henry  Houck. 

Response  by  Supt.  George  J.  Luckey,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Inaugural  address;  "Educational  Waste 
Places,"  by  Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster. 

Discussion  opened  by  Supt.  D:  S.  Keith,  Al- 
toona.  and  Supt.  George  W.  Phillips,  Scranton. 

2  p.  m, — Experience  meeting,  covering  the 
following: 

A.  Admission  of  pupils — when  and  how. 

B.  Promotion  of  pupils — when  and  how. 

C,  Teachers'  examination — when  and  how. 

D,  Teachers'  grade  meetings-  when  and  how. 
Sp.tn, — Needed  Legislation,  by  Supt.  John 

Morrow,  Allegheny. 

Discussion  opened  by  Supt.  L.O.  Foose,  Har- 
risburg, and  Supt.  B.  F.  Patterson,  Pottsville. 

Friday,  g.jo  a.  w.— The  Proper  Adjustment 
of  Studies,  by  Supt.  James  M.  Coughlin,  Wilkes- 
barre. 

Discussion  opened  by  Supt.  H.  V.  Hotchkiss, 
Meadville,  and  Supt.  John  A.  Robb,  Lock 
Haven. 

Reading  in  Primary  Schools,  by  Supt.  L.  S. 
Shinimell,  Huntingdon. 

Discussion  opened  by  Supt.  Matilda  S.  Booz, 
Bristol,  and  Supt.  H.  S.  Hoffman,  Columbia. 


HEALTH  REPORT  OF  ERIE  CITY. 


IN  reply  to  an  article  in  these  columns  in 
our  last  issue,  Supt.  H.  C. Missimer  makes 
a  careful  and  minute  statement  of  the  cases 
of  diphtheria  that  have  occurred  during  the 
past  year  or  more  in  the  city  of  Erie.  He 
writes  as  follows: 

The  ''Health  Suggestions"  of  Dr.  Groff 
regarding  the  suppression  of  diphtheria  and 
scarlet  fever,  would  be  entitled  to  greater 
weight — in  the  latitude  of  Erie  at  least — if 
it  were  true  that  diphtheria  "died  out  en- 
tirely*' last  winter  in  this  city  among  the 
Catholic  children,  because  of  the  closing  of 
the  parochial  schools;  and  ''continued  for 
months  to  rage  with  great  fatality  among 
the  public  school  children,"  because  the 
public  schools  "were  kept  open. "  Certainly, 
in  view  of  the  facts  concerning  the  "  epi- 
demic" of  diphtheria  in  Erie  last  winter, 
these  assertions  should  not  be  made  without 
careful  verification.  In  justice  to  the  good 
name  of  one  of  the  important  cities  of  the 
S:ate,  I  would  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing: 

I.  The  records  of  the  Health  Office  in 
Erie  will  show  that  at  no  time  within  a 
period  of  six  consecutive  weeks,  the  period 
of  infection  specified  for  diphtheria  in  the 
official  circulars  of  the  State  Board,  was 
there  more  than  one  case  of  actual  diphtheria 
to  every  thousand  of  population.  If  this  rate 
constitute  an  epidemic  within  the  meaning 
of  Webster — who  defines  it  to  be  "a  disease 
attacking  many  persons  atone  time" — then 
the  towns  of  North  East  and  Union  City  in 
our  county,  each  with  a  population  of  2,000, 
and  each  having  last  winter  at  least  four 
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cases  of  diphtheria  at  one  time^  must  have 
a  double  "epidemic." 

2.  The  six  parochial  schools  in  Erie  were 
not  closed  at  all  during  the  months  of  the 
greatest  prevalence  of  diphtheria.  One  was 
closed  in  January  for  three  weeks ;  one  for 
one  week  \  and  the  other  four  not  at  all  un- 
til the  close  of  the  school  year.  The  disease 
did  not  die  out  among  Catholic  children. 
Fully  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  during 
the  year  have  been  among  these  children. 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  diphtheria 
during  the  year  have  been  children  below 
school  age,  of  whom  four- fifths  were  Catho- 
lic, and  seventy  five  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of 
diphtheria  during  the  year  have  been  Cath- 
olic children. 

3.  The  public  schools  were  closed  by  the 
School  Board  as  follows :  One  in  the  fall  of 
1 89 1  for  two  weeks,  without  suggestion 
from  the  Health  Officer,  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  ten  cases  of  diphtheria  in  that  school 
district;  one  in  April,  without  suggestion 
from  the  Health  Officer,  for  three  weeks 
immediaUly  afUr  Ihe  Spring  vacatioriy  be- 
cause during  Ihe  vacation  fourteen  cases  of 
diphtheria  appeared  in  that  district;  one  for 
three  weeks  in  May,  without  suggestion 
from  our  Health  Officer,  because  of  the 
appearance  of  twelve  cases  of  diphtheria  in 
that  district.  All  the  schools  of  the  city 
were  closed  by  order  of  the  Board  on  May 
27th,  1892,  though  at  that  time  five  schools 
had  already  been  closed,  leaving  eleven  dis- 
tricts free  from  diphtheria,  so  far  as  public 
school  children  were  concerned. 

4.  Our  Health  Officer  requested  the  School 
Board  to  close  all  the  city  schools  on  Jan- 
uary 7th,  on  the  ground  of  the  appearance 
of  forty-eight  cases  of  diphtheria  during  the 
holiday  vacation  beginning  December  18,  at 
which  time  there  were  but  six  cases  in  the 
whole  city.  Our  School  Board,  after  consid- 
ering in  committee  the  question  of  closing  the 
schools,  declined  to  do  so,  because  these  48 
cases  had  no  connection  at  the  time,  with 
the  public  schools.  They  had  appeared 
during  the  vacation — thirty-three  of  them 
being  children  below  school  age  and  never 
in  any  school;  two  being  adults,  not  con- 
nected with  school;  fi\^  from  families  that 
had  never  patronized  the  public  schools; 
and  but  eight  from  public  school  families, 
that  had  no  children  in  the  public  schools  at 
least  two  weeks  before  their  closing  on  De- 
cember 1 8th,  and  were  not  represented,  con- 
sequently, in  the  schools  at  the  time  (Jan. 
7th)  when  the  request  to  close  was  made. 

5.  The  records  of  the  Health  Office  will 
show  that  between  the  time  of  closing  all 


the  schools  on  May  27th,  1892,  and  the  re- 
opening on  September  6th,  1892,  there  were 
as  many  cases  of  diphtheria,  on  the  average, 
in  our  city  when  the  schools  were  not  open 
as  during  the  time  the  schools  were  open. 
According  to  the  logic  of  the  article  under 
notice,  diphtheria  should  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared during  the  fourteen  weeks  they 
were  closed.  Indeed,  the  curious  thing 
about  diphtheria  last  year  in  our  city  is  that 
four-fifths  af  all  public  school  children  that 
contracted  the  disease  did  so  during  vaca' 
tionsy  and  not  during  the  time  when  the 
schools  were  in  session.  This  does  not 
agree  with  the  Doctor's  theory  that  our  pub- 
lic schools  are  disseminating  agencies,  when 
they  are  in  session,  for  the  spread  of  disease. 
In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  present  the 
following  propositions  for  consideration : 

1.  If  60  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  of  diph- 
theria in  our  city  during  the  year  have  been 
children  under  school  age,  is  it  reasonable  to 
charge  that  older  brothers  and  sisters  going 
to  school,  whether  public  or  private,  gave 
this  disease  to  the  little  ones  at  home  with- 
out taking  it  themselves?  Does  not  the 
fact  that  this  disease  began  in  our  city  with 
the  little  ones  show  that  the  cause  was  local*, 
and  that  each  locality  should  have  had  the 
strictest  quarantine? 

2.  Do  not  the  public  schools  with  their 
systematic  methods  of  ventilation  and  heat- 
ing, with  their  regular  periods  of  healthful 
exercise,  with  their  prompt  removal  from 
school  of  all  children  who  show  the  slightest 
symptons  of  any  illness  whatsoever,  and  by 
their  careful  inquiry  into  all  cases  of  ab- 
sence and  sickness,  more  effectually  assist 
such  local  quarantine  than  the  closing  of 
schools,  and  the  consequent  exposure  of 
those  children  to  infection  who  may  live  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  play  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  infected  houses? 

3.  Are  not  other  assemblies,  outside  of 
the  schools,  such  as  museums,  theatres,  five 
and  ten-cent  stores,  where  children  gather 
from  all  parts  of  the  city  and  come  into  act- 
ual personal  contract,  much  more  danger- 
ous agencies  in  the  distribution  of  this 
disease  than  the  public  schools,  with  their 
organized  system  of  precautionary  and  pre- 
ventive regulations? 

4.  Since  diphtheria  is  admittedly  a  filth 
disease,  would  not  house-to-house  inspection 
for  the  removal  of  the  garbage  and  filth  from 
the  streets  of  the  various  school  districts  of 
the  city,  and  the  removal  of  objectionable 
out -houses  and  heaps  of  fetid  and  putrid 
slops  dumped  in  back  yards  adjacent  to 
business  houses,  where  people  come  and  go 
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from  all  parts  of  the  city,  materially  assist 
in  producing  that  healthier  atmospheric  con- 
dition which  insures  the  prevention  of  such 
a  disease  as  diphtheria,  and  goes  much  farther 
to  the  root  of  the  matter  of  prevention  than 
isolation,  or  individual  quarantine,  which 
are  practically  impossible  ? 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams — Supt.  Thoman:  The  thirty-eighth 
annual  Institute  was  held  at  Gettysburg.  The 
attendance  throughout  was  unusually  large; 
all  the  teachers  save  two  were  in  attendance. 
One  of  the  prominent  features  of  Thursday, 
"Directors'  Day,"  was  the  organization  of  a 
Directors*  Association,  which  promises  much 
for  the  future  advancement  of  our  schools. 

Armstrong — Supt.  Bowser:  Columbus  Day 
was  observed  by  all  our  borough  schools ;  also 
by  many  of  the  country  schools,  some  of  which 
having  opened  late  were  not  sufficiently  well  or- 
ganized to  make  the  necessary  arrangements, 

Bedford — Supt.  Potts:  Educational  interest 
was  never  so  aroused  in  this  county  as  now. 
Educational  meetings  and  Local  Institutes  are 
thronged.  During  the  late  County  Institute 
the  large  assembly  hall  of  the  Union  School 
bjLiilding  was  crowded  day  and  evening.  Many 
were  turned  away  because  of  no  room  even  to 
stand.  The  order  was  almost  perfect.  The 
county  papers  are  helping  the  work  by  lending 
their  columns  to  the  cause. 

Berks — Supt.  Zechman  :  Two  Local  Insti- 
tutes were  held,  one  in  Bemville  and  one  in 
Mount  Etna.  Both  were  well  attended  by 
teachers,  directors  and  patrons.  I  found  free 
text- books  in  all  the  schools  visited  this  month 
except  two  districts ;  and  every  district  had  in- 
creased the  salaries  of  teachers.  Marion  and 
Bemville  lengthened  the  school  term.  The  Tul- 
pehocken  Board  erected  a  very  convenient 
four-room  building  at  Mt.  Etna  and  graded  the 
schools. 

Chester— Supt.  Walton:  The  practical  results 
of  the  instruction  at  the  late  Institute  are  evident 
in  many  places.  Those  teachers  who  took  special 
lessons  in  drawing  two  hours  each  morning,  are 
teaching  that  important  branch  well.  Drawing 
should  be  taught  in  every  school  in  every 
county,  and  no  one  should  consider  himself  pre- 
pared to  teach  who  does  not  understand  it  in 
both  theory  and  practice. 

Clearfield — Supt.  Youngman  :  Nearly  all 
the  districts  have  increased  the  salaries.  We 
now  have  four  9  months  districts,  six  8  months, 
one  T%.  months,  and  nine  7  months.  Doubt- 
less other  districts  will  lengthen  the  term  next 
year.  Du  Bois  has  finished  and  occupied  its 
new  1st  ward  school-bouse.  This  is  an  elegant 
brick  building  containing  eight  rooms  and 
heated  by  the  Smead  system.  It  is  in  every  re- 
spect complete  and  does  honor  to  the  town. 
Thirty-five  new  schools  have  been  opened  in 
the  county,  making  a  total  of  380. 

Dauphin — Supt.  McNeal :  The  School  Board 
of  Dauphin  borough  has  made  extensive  re- 


pairs, doing  everything  needful,  and  now  has  a 
good  school  property  in  excellent  condition. 
They  also  increased  their  teachers*  salaries 
from  ^5  to  ^15  per  month.  The  chief  educa- 
tional event  in  October  was  the  Columbus  Day 
celebration.  The  day  was  appropriately  ob- 
served throughout  the  county,  especially  in  the 
towns.  The  G.  A.  R.  and  the  citizens  united 
heartily  with  the  schools  in  doing  honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  discoverer,  and  in  fitly  re- 
presenting the  progress  and  achievements  of 
the  last  four  centuries.  The  largest  demonstra- 
tions were  at  Williamstown,  Wiconisco.  High- 
spire  and  Middletown.  Our  County  Institute 
was  a  most  gratifying  success.  The  teachers 
were  all  present  but  three.  The  plan  of  divid- 
ing the  Institute  into  sections  during  the  fore- 
noon was  continued  this  year.  The  instruc- 
tors were  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Dr.  J.  B.  De 
Motte,  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  Supt.  J.  M.  Coughlin,  Prof. 
G.  M.  D.  Eckels,  Miss  Marguerite  McCloskey^ 
Prof.  C.  H.  Albert,  Supt.  (So.  N.  Hugus,  and 
Prof  E.  W.  Newton.  The  evenings  were  filled 
by  the  Schumann  Concert  Company,  Dr.  De 
Motte,  and  L.  I.  Handy,  Esq.  On  Thursday  the 
Directors'  Association  held  a  very  interesting 
meeting,  which  was  attended  by  a  larger  number 
of  directors  than  had  ever  before  been  present 
at  the  County  Institute.  Hummelstown  found 
it  necessary  to  organize  two  new  schools.  All 
of  the  eight  rooms  in  the  new  building  dedicated 
last  spring  are  now  occupied.  Principal  Roth 
and  his  assistants  have  arranged  for  a  course  of 
lectures  and  entertainments  to  be  given  during 
the  next  few  weeks  by  such  talent  as  Waldo 
Messaros,  John  R.  Clarke,  and  the  Schumann 
Concert  Co.  The  proceeds  are  to  go  to  the 
school  library. 

Franklin— Supt.  Slyder :  Our  annual  Teach- 
ers* Institute  was  a  success  in  every  way.  A 
number  of  local  Institutes  will  be  held  during 
the  winter.  The  Directors  of  the  county  held 
their  second  meeting  during  Institute  week. 
This  organization  is  bound  to  accomplish  a  good 
work  for  the  public  schools  of  the  county.  The 
association  is  to  meet  at  least  twice  a  year. 
Our  schools  are  in  the  line  of  progress. 

Juniata — Supt.  Carney:  I  have  visited  all 
the  schools  of  the  county  excepting  three  that 
were  closed  on  account  of  sickness.  In  gen- 
eral they  are  doing  well.  Our  County  Institute 
was  one  of  the  most  suceessful  in  point  of  in- 
struction and  entertainment  yet  held.  All  the 
teachers,  except  one,  were  present  at  the  first 
roll-call  and  continued  with  us  all  week.  Mon- 
roe Township  put  new  furniture  into  one  house : 
Walker  into  two;  Spruce  Hill  into  one.  Our 
county  with  the  exception  of  one  township  is 
now  supplied  with  patent  desks.  Some  of  the 
rural  districts  are  beginning  to  see  the  advan- 
tage of  good  black-boards  and  several  districts 
are  supplying  their  schools  with  slate  surface,  a 
movement  that  should  be  endorsed  by  all  direc- 
tors having  the  welfare  of  the  schools  at  heart. 

Lackawanna — Supt.  Davis :  The  new  school 
building,  occupied  since  the  opening  of  the 
term,  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  four-room 
buildings  in  the  county.  The  new  building  for 
the  second  ward  in  Blakely  borough,  is  a  fine 
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four- room  building,  one  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
Jefferson  township  has  purchased  a  complete 
outfit  of  desks  for  its  schools.  Every  school  in 
the  county  is  now  supplied  with  improved  fur- 
niture. The  County  Institute  was  held  at  Scran- 
ton.  Twenty- five  night  schools  were  opened 
in  Old  Forge,  Lackawanna,  Dickson  City,  Oly- 
phant,  Blakely,  Winton,  Archbald,  Jermyn, 
Mayfield,  and  Carbondale.  The  districts  of 
Madison,  Covington,  Roaring  Book  and  £hn- 
hurst  have  made  important  additions  to  their 
school  apparatus. 

Lawrenxe — Supt.  Watson :  Oor  county  In- 
stitute passed  off  very  pleasantly  and  was  pro- 
nounced by  all  a  success.  Our  instructors  were 
Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Prof.  S.  R.  Thompson, 
Prof.  Theo.  Carmichael  and  Prof.  J.  W.  Davis. 
Lectures  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Hershey,  Dr. 
Schaeffer  and  L.  I.  Handy.  Shenango  town- 
ship has  completed  another  new  school  house 
in  the  Brown  district.  It  was  dedicated  Nov. 
28th,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  the  directors  and  the  Su- 
perintendent. Much  interest  is  manifested  in 
educational  matters  in  this  township. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke:  The  Teachers'  In- 
stitute was  in  every  respect  a  success.  The 
majority  of  districts  have  organized  local  Insti- 
tutes, and  already  a  number  of  successful  meet- 
ings have  been  held.  The  Directors*  Asssocia- 
tion  held  a  very  interesting  session  on  Thurs- 
day of  Institute  week.  *'  Free  Books,"  "  Teach- 
ers* salaries — how  graded,*'  and  "Should  the 
number  of  Provisional  Certificates  be  Limited  ?" 
were  the  question  discussed  by  Prof.  L.  I, 
Handy,  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  and  Prof.  E.  L.  Kemp, 
respectively.  The  association  was  addressed 
by  Hon.  Henry  Houck.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  much  good  may  be  accomplished  through 
the  instrumentality  of  this  association,  and  every 
director  should  be  deeply  interested  in  its  suc- 


Lycoming — Supt  Lose :  The  report  made  for 
the  second  month  of  school  by  the  District  Su- 
perintendents is  not  complete,  but  will  give 
some  idea  of  how  the  work  is  progressing.  In 
the  151  schools  reported,  the  whole  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  is  5,517  (males  2674,  females 
2843) ;  average  attendance  4,154;  percentage  of 
attendance,  91 ;  number  of  pupils  not  absent, 
2302;  number  of  pupils  under  six  vears,  125; 
over  sixteen  years, '207;  number  of  directors* 
visits,  85  ;  iriends*  or  patrons'  visits,  586. 

Mercer — Supt.  Hess :  The  Board  of  Sandy 
Lake  township  deserves  special  mention  and 
commendation  for  the  spirit  of  enterprise  ex- 
hibited in  the  matter  of  school-house  repairs. 
The  buildings  have  all  been  neatly  painted 
inside  and  outside,  blackboards  put  in  order, 
and  the  entire  surroundings  brightened  up. 

Monroe — Supt.  Paul :  A  number  of  our  dis- 
tricts have  purchased  Physiological  and  Ana- 
tomical Charts  for  their  schools.  We  think  that 
the  amount  of  good  derived  from  the  use  of 
these  charts  by  the  schools  will  not  be  commen- 
surate with  the  amount  of  money  expended. 
Directors  should  be  careful,  when  purchasing 
apparatus,  to  get  such  as  will  be  used  by  the 
whole  school  a  good  portion  of  the  time.  ' 


Northampton—  Supt.  Hoch :  Our  county  In- 
stitute was  the  largest,  most  attentive  and  prob- 
ably the  most  profitable  in  our  history.  The 
Directors*  Association  met  in  separate  session 
and  discussed  the  questions  of  "  Ventilation," 
and  "Should  the  State  Legislature  restrict  the 
Application  of  the  Increased  Appropriation  to 
certain  Purposes?'*  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer  was 
present  and  made  a  very  strong  and  earnest  ad- 
dress. In  the  afternoon  the  directors  met 
with  the  teachers  and  were  addressed  by  Dr.  A. 
R.  Home,  of  Allentown.  The  Institute  adopted 
J.  M.  Berkey's  course  of  study  for  the  county. 
During  November  I  visited  the  schools  of 
Lower  Saucon  and  found  them  in  a  prosperous 
condftion.  The  two- room  building  recently 
erected  in  this  township  is  very  neat  and  com- 
fortable. AH  the  houses  were  furnished  with 
recitation  benches.  We  propose  to  hold  a  ser- 
ies of  six  local  Institutes  auring  the  present 
term. 

Somerset — Supt.  Berkey:  The  county  Insti- 
tute recently  held  is  declared  by  teachers,  the 
press,  and  the  general  public  to  have  been  the 
most  successful  yet  held  in  the  county.  Of  the 
280  teachers  employed,  274  were  present,  and 
all  but  four  the  full  week.  Eighty-three  direc- 
tors attended  the  Directors'  Convention  and 
held  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  meeting.. 
Altogether  it  was  a  grand  week  for  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  county. 

Tioga— Supt.  Raesly :  The  county  Institute 
was  held  at  Wellsboro.  In  point  of  general  in- 
terest and  through  practical  work  accomplished^, 
it  exceeded  our  expectations.  The  instructors 
were  Dr.  Sam'l  H.  Albro,  Mrs.  Ella  B.  E.  Green, 
Miss  Anna  Buckbee.  Profs.  J.  B.  De  Motte,  H . 
E.  Cogswell,  M.  F.  Lease,  and  A.  F.  Stauffer, 
Dr.  A.  C.  Shew,  and  Rev.  A.  W.  Snyder.  The 
evening  entertainments  consisted  of  a  concert 
by  the  Mansfield  school  of  music  concert  com- 
pany, and  lectures  by  Gen.  D.  H.  Hastings, 
Dr.  A.  A.  Willits  and  Prof.  J.  B.  De  Motte. 
Resolutions  were  passed  recommending  free 
textbooks  and  the  holding  of  a  local  Institute  in 
every  school  district  of  the  county. 

Union — Supt.  Johnson :  During  the  year  the 
following  districts  have  erected  new  houses; 
White  Deer,  i;  Kelly,  2;  Hartley,  i.  House 
No.  10  in  White  Deer  has  been  furnished  with 
a  large  bell,  slate  blackboard  and  new  furniture. 
The  West  Milton  building  is  also  fitted  out  with 
new  furniture,  slate  board,  etc.  The  schools  of 
Union  township  have  been  supplied  with 
Yaggy*s  Geographical  Aids. 

Warren— Supt.  Putnam :  The  annual  Insti- 
tute was  held  at  Warren.  Nearly  every  teacher 
employed  was  present,  and  many  who  are  ex- 
pecting to  teach,  at  every  session.  The  attend- 
ance and  interest  were  good  —  everybody 
seemed  bent  upon  reaping  all  the  benefit  pos- 
sible. Dr.  L.  I.  Handy,  Prof.  C.  E.  Leslie,  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Welsh,  and  many  of  our  own  teachers, 
gave  valuable  instruction  in  lines  needed  by 
our  teachers.  The  people  of  the  county  evinced 
a  decided  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  filled 
the  court  house  to  overflowing  at  each  session. 
It  was  determined' to  furnish  such  instruction  as 
is  needed  in  the  schools  of  the  county,  and,  in 
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order  to  do  so,  careful  notes  were  taken  in  each 
school  visited  during  the  year.  The  evening 
lectures  were  given  by  Prof.  Handy,  Rev.  A.  A. 
Willts.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Welsh,  and  Hon.  B.  K. 
Bruce.  A  series  of  local  Institutes  will  be  held 
during  the  winter  and  the  work  of  the  County 
institute  emphasized  and  continued.  The  Di- 
rectors' meeting  brought  out  forty  directors  and 
was  very  interesting.  The  remarks  of  the 
school  officers  present  were  such  as  to  encour- 
age all  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
schools. 

Bethlehem — Supt.  Farquhar :  County  Supt. 
Hoch  desiring  to  make  the  subject  of  drawing 
a  prominent  feature  at  the  last  county  Institute, 
obtained  the  services  of  Miss  Ella  Richardson 
as  instructor.  In  order  to  encourage  other  dis- 
tricts to  give  greater  attention  to  this  subject 
and  to  show  that  valuable  results  may  be  ob- 
tained, the  schools  of  South  Bethlehem  and 
Bethlehem  made  an  exhibit  in  the  Central  High 
School  building  of  the  drawings  of  the  public 
school  children  in  these  boroughs.  South 
Bethlehem  made  a  particularly  fine  display,  not 
only  of  drawing,  but  of  much  written  work  on 
many  snbjects. 

CoRRY — Supt.  Colegrove:  Columbus  Day 
was  appropriately  observed.  The  national  flag 
was  hoisted  on  each  of  the  four  school  build- 
ings. There  was  a  parade  of  all  the  pupils  and 
a  mass  meeting  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  day 
closed  with  a  grand  entertainment  at  the  theatre 
in  the  evening,  which  was  participated  in  by  200 
pupils.  The  house  was  packed,  many  standing ; 
a  handsome  surplus  remained  after  paying  for 
the  flags  and  all  expenses. 

Easton — Supt.  Cottingham  :  Discovery  Day 
was  duly  and  appropriately  celebrated  by  the 
schools  of  this  city.  The  exercises  of  the  fore- 
noon were  conflned  to  the  school  buildings 
designated  for  the  purpose,  where  the  children 
of  adjoining  sections  were  massed,  and  were 
conducted  agreeably  to  the  official  pragramme 
iramed  for  the  occasion.  Each  pupil  was  fur- 
nished with  a  national  flag  and  a  neat  badge 
commemorative  of  the  day.  The  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  a  street  parade  in  which  the  Board 
of  Control,  the  male  pupils  of  the  several 
schools,  the  G.  A.  R.,  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  and 
the  City  Fire  Department  participated.  The 
<iisplay  was  well  conceived  and  admirably  exe- 
cuted, and  is  certainly  deserving  of  a  more 
elaborate  report  than  that  furnished  by  this 
brief  notice. 

Hazle  Township,  Luzerne  Co. — Supt.  Jones: 
An  interesting  joint  Local  Institute  for  the  dis- 
tricts of  Lower  Luzerne  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Hazleton.  Of  the  136  tenchers  embraced  in 
these  districts,  nearly  every  one  was  present.  In 
addition  to  recitations  and  songs  and  speeches 
by  local  talent,  educational  talks  were  gived  by 
State  Supt.  D.  J.  Waller,  Supts.  Ditchburn  of 
Tamaqua,  Harrison  of  Mahanoy  City,  Patter- 
son of  Pottsville,  and  Miller  of  Mahanoy  City. 

Lower  Merton  Twp.  {Montgomery  Co.) — 
Supt.  Robb:  Although  belated,  it  is  deserving 
of  notice  that  the  Ashland  school,  which  had 
undergone  extensive  repairs,  was  formally 
opened  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 


citizens  and  patrons.  A  handsome  flag  and 
streamer  were  presented  to  the  schoul  by  the 
citizens  of  the  vicinity.  These  were  raised  with 
appropriate  ceremony  and  speeches. 

Mahanov  City— Supt.  Miller:  Our  Colum- 
bus Day  celebration  was  a  great  success  and 
did  a  good  deal  to  rouse  public  interest  in  the 
schools.  The  Board  has  supplied  the  schools 
with  fifteen  Geographical  charts. 

Delaware — Supt.  Smith:  Our  Teachers' In- 
stitute was  held  in  Chester,  and  proved  a  very 
interesting  and  profitable  meeting.  The  Direc- 
tors* meeting  was  not  large,  but  very  represen- 
tative. They  passed  resolutions  favoring  the 
furnishing  of  U.  S.  flags  to  every  public  school, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  School  Saving  Fund 
System.  An  interesting  discussion  was  held 
upon  the  question, — "'What  should  Influence 
Directors  in  the  Selection  of  Teachers  ?'*  Fit- 
ness for  the  position  was  the  only  idea  presented, 
although  the  difliculties  in  the  way  were  recog- 
nized and  spoken  of.  In  Lower  Chichester  the 
directors  have  been  unable  to  open  two  schools 
on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria.  It 
is  a  serious  loss  to  those  children  who  at  best 
only  go  to  school  six  years.  During  the  week 
of  Teachers*  Institute,  the  teachers  were  re- 
quested to  report  the  nature  of  the  exercises  held 
on  Columbus  Day.  Very  flattering  reports  were 
received  from  all  of  the  two  hundred  teachers 
in  the  county  except  nineteen.  In  most  cases 
the  oflicial  programme  was  carried  out.  The 
exercises  were  very  satisfactory,  and  evidently 
appreciated  by  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  since 
large  audiences  assembled  at  nearly  every 
school.  At  several  places  a  thousand,  and  at 
two  or  three  over  two  thousand  citizens  assem- 
bled to  view  the  parade  and  listen  to  the  exer- 
cises. Directors  made  addresses  at  many  of  the 
schools.  Quite  a  number  of  the  schools  through 
the  eflbrts  of  the  teachers  and  scholars  pur- 
chased flags  and  unfurled  them  for  the  first  time 
that  day.  At  some  schools  trees  were  planted. 
The  occasion  proved  to  be  most  pleasing  and 
profitable,  and  afforded  an  opportunity  of  im- 
pressing many  important  truths  in  geography, 
history,  patriotism  and  citizenship.  It  also  had 
the  e^ect  of  bringing  the  people  into  closer 
sympathy  with  the  public  school  system.  The 
day  will  long  be  remembered  in  Delaware 
county. 

South  Bethlehem — Supt.  Wilt :  The  Cen- 
tral high  school  building,  an  account  of  which 
was  given  several  months  ago,  is  about  com- 
pleted. During  the  last  week  of  November  the 
high  school,  four  secondary  schools  and  six 
primary  schools  were  moved  into  it.  All  the 
schools  of  the  borough  were  regraded  and  the 
eighteen  hundred  pupils  properly  distributed 
among  the  four  departments  of  our  school  sys- 
tem. Every  school  in  the  borough  is  now  per- 
manently graded  and  located,  and  supplied 
with  all  the  necessary  articles  of  apparatus,  such 
as  outline  maps,  anatomical  charts,  reading 
charts,  large  State  maps,  globes,  numeral 
frames,  writing  charts,  music  charts,  geographi- 
cal cabinets,  manikins,  weights  and  measures, 
dictionaries,  gazetteers,  clocks,  paper  baskets, 
programmes,   text-books    and    supplementary 
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books  for  all  branches  of  study,  and  general 
supplies,  such  as  erasers,  pointers,  slates,  slate 
and  lead  pencils,  chalk,  ink,  ruled  and  unruled 
paper  for  writing  and  drawing,  call  bells,  rulers, 
pens  and  pen-holders,  colored  chalk,  water 
colors,  etc.  The  new  Central  building  is  also 
supplied  with  an  electric  programme  clock, 
purchased  from  and  erected  by  the  Hazel  Elec- 
tric-Signal Clock  Co.,  of  Waynesboro,  Pa.  The 
clock  itself  is  stationed  in  the  high  school  hall; 
with  it  are  connected  fourteen  signal  bells  sta- 
tioned in  as  many  diiferent  rooms.  These  con- 
nections regulate  the  calling  in  and  the  dismiss- 
ing of  all  the  rooms  in  the  building,  as  also  the 
calling  out  and  the  dismissing  of  classes :  the 
time  of  signals  in  each  room  corresp:>nds  with 
the  time  of  the  programme  of  the  room.  There 
are  also  connected  with  the  clock  three  points 
in  the  building  in  which  alarm  can  be  given  in 
case  of  fire,  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given 
our  efficient  Board  of  Directors  for  their  unflag- 
ging interest  in  our  borough  schools.    I  never 


knew  them  to  fail  in  working  for  the  interest  of 
teachers  and  pupils.  Our  forty-three  teachers 
are  ever  ready  to  respond  to  any  call  that  is 
intended  for  the  advancement  of  the  schools. 
The  County  Institute  was  again  held  in  our 
borough.  The  attendance  of  teachers,  directors 
and  friends  of  the  public  schools  was  the  largest 
ever  placed  on  record  in  this  county.  It  has 
also  been  said  by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
know,  that  they  never  before  saw  as  much  in- 
terest displayed  in  educational  matters  as  was 
manifest  at  this  session.  The  large  hall  in 
Central  building,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  over 
one  thousand,  was  crowded.  The  executive 
committee  was  very  successful  in  selecting  such 
able  instructors  for  the  week.  Music  and  draw- 
ing, two  branches  heretofore  in  a  measure 
overlooked,  received  special  attention  during 
this  year's  Institute.  The  earnestness  on  the 
part  of  instructors  and  the  attention  given  by 
the  teachers,  will  result  in  good  throughout  the 
county. 


Literary  Department. 


THROUGH  an  oversight  this  department  was 
omitted  from  the  December  Journal,  and 
hence  our  notice  of  a  number  of  books,  appro- 
priate for  holiday  gifts,  does  not  appear  till  after 
the  holidays.  As  none  of  them,  however,  de- 
pend on  the  season  for  their  interest  or  value, 
but  are  all  intrinsically  good  simply  as  literature, 
it  is  as  much  in  place  to  call  attention  to  them 
now  as  at  any  other  time. 

One  need  only  look  through  some  of  the  pub- 
lishers' catalogues  of  recent  books  to  note  how 
much  attention  is  given  to  the  production  of 
books  specially  suitable  for  gift  purposes.  In- 
deed many  of  the  catalogues  themselves  appear 
in  holiday  attire,  and  are  things  of  beauty.  By 
far  the  most  artistic  one  we  have  thus  far  seen 
is  the  new  portrait  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  The  cover, 
printed  in  brown -black  ink,  with  elaborately 
rubricated  title,  is  as  aesthetically  beautiful  a 
piece  of  work  as  we  remember  ever  having  seen 
in  such  a  publication.  If  Mr.  Walter  Crane  had 
not  his  reputation  firmly  established  already, 
this  alone  would  give  him  a  high  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  book- decorators.  He  belongs,  of 
course,  to  the  school  of  "  aesthetic "  artists, 
technically  so  called,  but  he  is  by  no  means 
hampered  thereby  in  his  freedom  and  origi- 
nality. This  is  conclusively  proved  by  his  illus- 
trations of  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book  (square 
Svo.,  ^3.00),  which  are  as  unique  in  their  way 
as  the  contents  of  the  volume  are  unique  among 
juvenile  books,  and  we  may  say  as  far  superior. 
They  are  in  colors,  and  as  coloring  is  the  strong 
point  of  this  school  of  art,  and  its  one  indisput- 
able point  of  excellence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  making  this  edition  of  the 
Wonder  Book  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  not  to 
say  sumptuous,  juvenile  gift  books  of  the  sea- 
son, or  of  any  season.  Among  the  mass  of 
trash  that  is  annually  put  forth  as  "  books  for 


children,"  let  us  be  thankful  for  every  such 
work  of  genuine  literature,  combined  with  gen- 
uine art,  that  is  made  accessible  to  our  young 
people.  And  we  are  quite  sure  that  no  healthy 
boy  or  girl,  if  given  the  choice  between  such  a 
thing  of  beauty  as  this  and  nine- tenths  of  the 
expensive  and  inferior  stuff  that  crowds  the 
booksellers'  counters  at  this  time,  would  hesitate 
a  moment.  To  read  and  look  at  the  pictures 
of  such  a  volume  as  this  one  is  an  education  in 
literature  and  art  for  the  child  that  does  it;  it 
cannot  but  have  its  tastes  quickened  and  re- 
fined thereby. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  exquisite  little  volume 
of  Whittier's  last  poems.  At  Sundown,  just  pub- 
lished by  the  same  firm,  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co  (i6mo.  $1.50).  A  more  charming  gift  to  a 
friend  we  can  scarcely  imagine.  Aside  from 
the  interest  attaching  to  the  poetry  it  contains, 
the  last  and  some  of  the  best  ever  written  by 
our  lately  departed,  best  beloved,  poet,  its  deli- 
cately beautiful  illustrations  in  photogravure 
make  the  volume  one  of  the  most  desirable, 
and  we  think  most  popular,  issued  this  season. 
In  its  general  style  it  resembles  last  year's  edi- 
tion of  "  Snow-Bound,"  the  same  dainty  bind- 
ing in  white  and  gold,  and  the  same  fine  paper 
and  perfect  letter  press,  the  same  air  of  elegant 
refinement  through  it  all.  Each  of  the  illustra- 
tions is  a  gem ;  certainly  Mr.  Garrett  has  never 
designed  anything  finer  than  the  two  on  pages 
38  and  46,  while  the  printing  of  them  is  equally 
faultless.  The  frontispiece  portrait  of^  the 
poet  was  made,  we  believe,  from  the  last  photo- 
graph ever  taken  of  him. 

The  holiday  edition  of  Dr.  Holmes'  Dor^ 
olhy  Q,  "together  with  A  Ballad  of  the  Boston 
Tea  Party,  and  Grandmother  s  Story  of  Bunker 
Hill  Battle,''  is  in  quite  as  different  a  style  as 
the  contents  are  different  from  "  At  Sundown," 
but  it  is  just  as  appropriate.     Like  last  year's 
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holiday  edition  of  his  "  One  Hoss  Shay/*  it  is 
illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle  in  his  own  inimit- 
able style.  It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Pyle  has 
never  been  more  successful  in  any  of  his  work 
than  in  illustrating  Dr.  Holmes.  The  subject 
seems  to  be  exactly  suited  to  his  style.  The 
title-page  is  adelight  to  the  book-lover's  eye; 
and  the  whole  volume  has  a  quaintness  about 
it  that  is  in  fine  harmony  with  the  quality  of  the 
ever  popular  poems. 

Of  a  less  specifically  holiday  character,  though 
not  less  sumptuously  attired  and  adorned,  are  ihe 
two  volumes  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  In  the 
Levant^  pubiished  in  time  for  the  holidays  by 
the  same  firm.  The  beautifully  designed  cov- 
ers, in  dark  green  and  red,  with  gold  side-title, 
are  protected  by  crimson  Italian  slip  covers ; 
there  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Warner  as 
frontispiece,  and  any  number  of  exquisitely 
printea  photogravure  illustrations.  The  work 
itself  belongs  to  the  few  classics  of  travel,  which 
are  equally  delightful  reading  for  the  charm  of 
their  style  and  the  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tiveness  of  their  matter.  Mr.  Warner  has  never 
written  anything  better  or  more  characteristic 
than  "  In  the  Levant^*  and  it  is  eminently  fit- 
ting that  it  should  be  issued  in  such  an  edition 
de  luxe  as  this  is.  The  volumes  are  proper 
companions  to  those  of  last  year's  holiday  edi- 
tion of  Hawthorne's  **Martie  Faun"  which 
appeared  in  somewhat  similar  form. 

Even  more  luxuriously  attired,  though  in  the 
same  general  style,  bound  in  slip  covers,  beau- 
tifully printed  on  superfine  paper,  and  magnifi- 
cently illustrated,  is  Prof.  Rudolpho  Lanciani's 
learned  work  just  issued  from  the  Riverside 
press  under  the  title,  Pagan  and  Christian 
Rome  (8  vo.,  ^6).  It  is  the  companion  volume 
to  his  ** Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of  Recent 
Discovrries,**  which  we  described  about  a  year 
ago.  While  it  is  not  a  historical  work  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  it  yet  is  true  history, 
history  illumined,  explained,  and  made  alive  bv 
archaeology,  a  signal  illustration  of  what  inval- 
uable fruit  will  be  the  result  of  the  marriage  of 
History  with  Archaeology,  and  how  almost 
"useless  each  without  the  other."  To  the 
teacher  or  advanced  student  of  history  such 
books  as  are  these  two  of  Prof.  Lanciani  must 
be  ''worth  their  weight  in  gold,"  while  to  the 
general  reader  they  will  be  little  short  of  a 
revelation. 

The  "  Riverside  Edition  "  of  Lowell's  com- 
plete works  in  twelve  beautiful  volumes,  has  had 
added  to  it,  and  so  been  made  really  complete, 
a  volume  containing  Mr.  Lowell's  lectures  on 
Old  English  Dramatists^  for  which  the  student 
of  literature  must  be  devoutly  grateful.  Though 
one  can  notice  that  the  author's  finishing  touch 
was  never  felt  by  them,  they  yet  are  better  than 
anything  else  we  have  on  the  subject,  and  as 
full  of  ripe  learning,  wide  scholarship,  and 
critical  skill  as  the  very  best  of  his  writings.  It 
is  a  volume  we  could  ill  have  spared. 

Why  should  not  a  volume  like  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock's The  Beauties  of  Nature,  recently  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York, 
(i^mo.  pp.,  429)  be  popular  as  a  gift  book?  It 
is  a  handsome  book,  exceedingly  interesting 


and  very  instructive,  and  beautifully  printed,  il- 
lustrated and  bound.  Indeed  we  have  seldom 
seen  a  finer  specimen  of  process  work  than  is 
the  frontispiece,  showing  a  magnificent  "Group 
of  Beeches"  at  Burnham.  Few  scientific  writ- 
ere  have  so  entertaining  and  graceful  a  style  as 
has  the  author,  and  his*  subject  in  this  volume 
permits  him  to  exercise  that  style  at  its  best. 
Of  course  the  contents  have  to  be  of  a.  some- 
what fragmentary  character,  for  in  this  one 
volume  he  treats  of  the  wonders  of  Animal  Life» 
Plant  Life,  Woods  and  Fields.  Moutains,  Water, 
Rivers  and  Lakes,  the  Sea  and  Starry  Heavens ; 
but  then,  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  exhaus- 
tive scientific  work,  but  rather  an  incentive  to 
its  readers  to  study  further  into  the  subjects 
here  only  touched  upon.  And  this  end,  we 
think,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  serve.  Any 
bright  boy  or  girl  will  be  delighted  with  this 
book. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  appro- 
priateness for  gift  purposes  of  the  pretty  Book  of 
Famous  Verse  selected  by  Agnes  Repplier 
(Houghton.  MifRin  &  Co.,  i2mo.  $1.  2O.  Prob- 
ably no  one  in  the  country  is  better  fitted  then 
Miss  Repplier  to  make  a  selection  of  the  best 
verse  in  the  language ;  and  her  volume  is  as 
satisfactory  as  any  volume  cf  selections  we  have 
seen;  indeed  it  is  a  surprise  to  us  how  very  sat- 
isfactory it  is.  And  yet  it  is  not  entirely  satisfy- 
ing, probably  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  we 
are  not  Miss  Repplier,  and  Miss  Repplier  is 
not  we  1  No  such  collection  can  be  quite  satis- 
factory to  any  one  save  to  him  who  has  made  it, 
and  we  doubt  whether  it  is  ever  satisfactory 
even  to  him.  Here,  for  instance,  we  sorely 
miss  several  precious  poems  of  Lowell,  and  al- 
most impatiently  wonder  why  not  a  single  one 
of  Sidney  Lanier's  musical  gems  has  found  a 
place  in  the  volume ;  at  the  same  time  that  we 
are  surprised  at  a  few  of  the  pieces  thut  are  in- 
cluded. But  this  does  not  make  the  volume 
any  the  less  valuable  to  us,  and  perhaps  makes 
it  more  acceptable  to  some  one  else ! 

The  chaste  style  in  which  Lucy  Larcom's 
latest  volume  of  religious  poetry  is  issued,  un- 
der the  title.  At  the  Beautiful  Gate  (Houghton, 
Mififlin  &  Co.,  i6mo.  $1.00),  as  well  as  its 
spiritually  helpful  contents,  make  it  specially 
fitting  as  the  gift  of  a  friend  to  a  friend.  We 
need  not  speak  of  the  superior  quality  of  Miss 
Larcom's  verse.  Among  the  women  poets  of 
the  land  she  has  probably  no  superior,  and  but 
one  or  two  equals.  She  is  a  true  poet;  and 
through  all  her  poetry  breathes  the  sweet  rea- 
sonableness of  an  enlightened  Christian  spirit. 
In  one  or  two  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume  she 
appears  to  us  to  have  reached  the  highest  flight 
she  yet  has  made,  notably  so  in  the  one  entitled 
"  Withdrawal,"  on  the  death  of  Whittier. 
Throughout,  the  volume  is  one  that  appeals  to 
all  that  is  finest  and  best  in  man. 

To  a  literary  friend,  or  any  one  with  literary 
tastes,  nothing  will  be  more  acceptable  than  the 
elegant  volume  on  The  Nature  and  Elements  of 
Poetry  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  ( Hough- 
ton, Miffiin  &  Co.,  i2mo.,  $1.50).  The  sub- 
stance of  this  literarily  important  and  valuable 
work  was  originally  delivered  in  the  form  of 
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lectures  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  con- 
tains the  results  of  the  lifeOong  study  and 
maturest  thought  of  one  who, while  himself  one  of 
the  most  gifted  poets  in  our  literature,  is  also 
one  of  the  ablest,  if  not  the  ablest,  living  literary 
critic  we  have.  Treating  as  it  does  "  of  the 
quality  and  attributes  of  poetry  ilself,  of  its 
source  and  efficacy,  and  of  the  enduring  laws 
to  which  its  true  examples  ever  are  conformed,** 
this  volume  is  a  needed  complement  to  Mr. 
Stedman*s  previous  works  of  literary  criticism. 
It,  moreover,  fills  a  field  in  our  literature  that 
has  thus  far  been  too  little  cultivated. 

The  same  publishers  have  just  ready  another 
volume  of  historical  tales  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Jane  G.  Austin,  whose  stories  of  early  New 
England  history  are  among  the  best  fictions- of 
the  kind  in  our  literature.  David  AldetCs 
Daughter^  and  Other  Stories  of  Colonial  Times, 
is  a  collection  of  the  author's  shorter  stories  and 
sketches ;  is  historically  faithful  and  reliable, 
and  literarily  graceful  and  highly  interesting. 
Such  work  is  always  to  be  commended,  espec- 
cially  to  the  attention  of  the  young. 

The  American  Book  Co.  is  doing  a  good  work 
in  publishing  in  an  inexpensive  and  handy, 
form  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  liter- 
ature, in  their  series  of  "  English  Classics  for 
Schools.**  of  which  The  Second  Essay  on  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  by  Lord  Macaulay,  (i2mo, 
20cts.,)  is  the  first.  An  excellent  biographical 
and  critical  introduction  precedes  the  Essay  it- 
self; the  latter  is  carefully  annotated,  the  text 
is  pure  and  very  well  printed  from  fine  clear 
type ;  and  the  book  is  one  that  is  alike  credit- 
able to  the  publishers  and  useful  for  our  schools 
either  as  a  supplementary  Reader  or  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  School  Library 

Though  not  by  any  means  a  school  book,  yet 
Man  and  the  State,  containing  last  season's 
essays  and  discussions  of  the  Brooklyn  Ethical 
Association,  and  published  by  Messrs.  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  is  eminently  an  edu- 
cative work,  and  so  designed  to  be.  It  is,  in  a 
word,  a  thorough  discussion,  from  an  evolution- 
ist point  of  view,  of  all  the  leading  economic 
and  sociological  questions  of  the  day.  For 
example,  there  are  discussed  not  only  such 
general  subjects  as  Representative  Government, 
Suffrage  and  the  Ballot,  the  Land  Problem,  etc., 
but  also  such  questions  as  the  Immigration 
Problem,  the  Democratic  Party,  and  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  Taxation  and  Revenue  by  a  free- 
trader like  Thos.  G.  Shearman,  and  the  same 
subject  by  a  protectionist  like  Geo.  Gunton.  All 
the  papers  and  discussions  are  in  a  free  and 
fair  spirit  that  is  very  refreshing.  We  heartily 
wish  this  volume  could  be  put  into  the  hands 
of,  and  read  by,  every  citizen  and  voter  in  the 
land.  It  would  do  immense  good,  and  accom- 
plish a  work  that  is  sorely  needed. 

Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.  have  just  pub- 
lished two  important  historical  volumes,  which 
we  have  space  here  merely  to  mention,  though 
they  may  deserve  extended  review.  They  are 
France  under  the  Regency,  with  a  review  of  the 
administration  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  James  Breck 
Perkins  (8vo.,  ^2);  and  The  Eve  of  the  French 
Revolution^  by  Edward  J.  Lowell  (8vo.,  |2).    It 


is  somewhat  remarkable  that  these  two  works, 
written  quite  independently  of  each  other,  and 
yet  really  companion  volumes,  should  appear 
thus  simultaneously,  aud  from  the  same  press. 
Certainly  under  the  Regency  it  was  that  some 
of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the  Revolution 
were  engendered ;  and  the  latter  cannot  be  un- 
derstood without  taking  into  account  the  former. 
The  two  volumes  form  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  France,  and  are,  besides,  a 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  scien- 
tific spirit  among  students  of  history. 

How  to  Teach  Writing  is  an  attractively 
printed  and  bound  little  manual  of  penmanship, 
designed  to  accompany  Appleton's  Standard 
Copy-  Books,  published  by  The  American  Book 
Co.  ( i2mo,  50  cts).  To  read  the  author,  Lyman 
D.  Smith's  clear  instructions  and  to  note  his 
evidently  sane  and  efficient  method  of  teaching 
that  almost  lost  art,  penmanship,  makes  one 
wish  one  could  take  a  course  under  him,  and 
so  perhaps  be  taught  to  make  letters  that  would 
be  plain  enough  to  enable  one  to  dispense  with 
the  now  indispensable  writing  machine !  Not  a 
few  teachers  of  our  public  schools  sorely  need 
to  be  taught  how  to  teach  writing ;  and  it  seems 
to  us  this  little  book  will  do  it,  so  far  as  any 
book  can.  The  same  publishers  also  have  an 
American  Mental  Arithmetic,  by  M.  A.  Bailey, 
A.  M.  (i6mo,  35cts.)  which  appears  to  happily 
combine  a  sound  theory  with  a  practical  method. 
Too  many  of  our  Mental  Arithmetics  fail  of 
their  end  by  their  mechanical  methods,  based 
on  a  wrong  psychology ;  and  hence  we  have  all 
too  few  pupils  who  show  any  skill  in  mental 
operations  unassisted  by  slate  and  pencil.  We 
consider  mental  arithmetic  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  our  common  school  branches,  and 
therefore  welcome  every  sensible  work  like 
this  one,  that  may  help  to  make  instruction  in 
this  branch  more  intelligent  and  efficient.  It  is 
an  excellent  little  book  in  every  way. 

M.    TULU    CiCKRONIS     ORATIONES    ET    EPIISTOLi* 
SELECTiE.       Selected    Orations    and    Letters    of 
Cicero,  with  Historical  Intrcduction,  an  Outline 
of  the    Roman     Constitution,    Notes,    Excursus, 
Vocabulary  and  Index,  by  Han  Id  W.  yohnston, 
Ph.D.,   Prof,  of  Latin   in  Illinois  College,  etc. 
Chicago  :  Albert  Scott  &*  Co.     i8g2. 
The  opposition  to  the  study  of  the  classics  has  no 
doubt  aroused  their  friends  to  put  forth  their  best 
efforts  to  improve  the  text -l)ooks,  in  use,  as  well  as  the 
methods  of  instruction.  An  evidence  of  this  is  found 
in  the  series  (Intercollegiate)  of  Latin  classics,  now 
being  published  by  Albert  Scott  &  Co.,  of  Chicago. 
One  cannot  rise  from  an  examinatiou  of  this,  Ihdr 
latest  issue,  without  feeling  like  congratulating  the 
youth  privileged  to  use  such  text-books.  The  aid  given 
seems  just  sufficient  and  of  the  right  kind  ;  the  text 
is  beautiful  in  its  clearness  and  freed  from  questiona- 
ble readings  (to  pass  judgment  on  which  is,  at  all 
events,  beyond  the  ability  of  the  pupils  at  this  stage). 
The  Excursus  on  Caesar's  speech  and  Roman  corre- 
respondence  are  most  opportune,  and  the  speech  and 
Cicero's  letters  form  admirable  supplementary  mat* 
ter  illustrative  of  the  orations.     A  copious  alphabeti- 
cal index  and  a  full  vocabulary,  together  with  the 
historical  introduction,  complete  what  is  one  of  the 
very  best  text-books  now  accessible  to  the  students  of 
Cicero. 
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day,  as  alive  from  the  dead,  if  I  may  hope  to  impress 
it  upon  you,  and  induce  you  to  prepare  for  that  solemn 
hour  which  must  come  to  all,  by  a  timely  acquaintance 
with  the  death  of  Christ.'  His  voice  was  heard  for  the 
last  time  in  the  pulpit.  With  much  difRailty  he  dispensed 
the  sacred  elements  to  his  sorrowing  communicants.  Ex- 
hausted with  the  efTortyhe  was  led  away  from  the  sanc- 
tuary and  lay  down  on  his  couch  at  home,  in  great  weak- 
ness, but  with  a  soul  in  sweet  repose.  As  the  evening 
drew  on  he  handed  to  a  dear  relative  a  manuscript. 


which  on  being  opened  disclosed  the  undying  verses^ 
'  Abide  with  me :  fast  falls  the  eventide/  etc  The 
hymn  is  founded  upon  the  touching  incident,  the  jour- 
ney to  Emmaus  when  the  two  disciples  constrained 
Christ  to  sojourn  with  them  for  the  night,  .saying, 
*  Abide  with  us,  for  it  is  toward  evening,  and  the  day 
is  for  spent.'  Reclining  on  his  couch,  the  Christian 
poet  felt  that  the  shadows  of  death  were  gathering 
around  him,  but  with  a  strong  confidence  in  Christ's 
presence,  he  knew  that  the  deepening  darkness  would 


HARKI  I  HEAR  AN  ANGEL  SING. 


W.  C.  Bakes. 
R.  G.  Shrivax.. 


AndanU, 


1.  Hark!   I  hear  an  angel   sing.    Angels  now  are  on  the  wing.    And  their  voices  ringing  clear, 

2.  Just  beyond  yon  clin  of  snow,    Sil  -  ver  rivers  brightly  flow ;  Smiling  woods  and  fields  are  seen, 

3.  Look !  oh,  look,  the  southern  sky  Mirrdrs  flow'rs  of  ev'ry  dye.    Children  tripping  o*er  the  plain. 


sun 


Tell  us  that  the  Spring  is  near.  Dost  thou  hear  them,  gentle  one,  Dost  thou  see  the  glorious 
Mantled  in  a  robe  of  green;  Birds  and  bees  and  brooks  and  flow'rs,  Tell  us  all  of  vernal  hours; 
Spring  is  coming  back  again.  Spring  is  coming,  shouts  of  glee.  Singing  birds  on  bush  and    tree, 
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ing  higher  in  the  sky.  As  each  day,  as  each  day  it  passes  by  ?     Hark !  I  hear  an  angel  sing, 


There  the  birds  are  weaving  lays  For  the  happy,  the  happy  Springtime  days.  Just  beyond  yon  cliflfof  snow, 

^  hums,  Forthe  Springtime  comes,it  comes,  it  comes.  Hark!  I  hear  an  angel  sing. 


And   the  bee  it  merry  hums. 


Angels  now  are  on  the  wing.  And  their  voices  singing  clear.  Tell  us  that  the  Spring  is  near. 
Sil  -  ver  rivers  brightly  flow,  Smiling  woods  and  fields  are  seen.  Mantled  in  a  robe  of  green. 
Angels  now  are  on  the  wing.  And  their  voices  singing  clear.    Tell  us  that  the  Spring  is  near. 


By  pennlsibn  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  ownen  of  copyright.  An  Athor  Day  Song. 


only  remain  <  until  the  day  break  and  the  shadows  flee 
away.'  Already  could  the  eye  of  faith,  piercing 
through  the  gloom,  scan  the  increasing  brightness  on 
the  celeftial  horizon,  and  triumphantly  exclaim, '  Heav- 
en's morning  breaks,  and  earth's  vain  shadows  flee.' 
He  had  expressed  the  wish,  *  Grant  me  my  last  breath 
to  spend  in  song  that  may  not  die.'  That  wish  was 
realized,  for  thb  hymn,  now  a  universal  favorite,  was 
the  last  he  composed,  and  was  written  only  two  months 
bcibre  his  death.    He  left  his  home  in  September, 


I S47,  for  the  south  of  France,  but  he  returned  not  agam. 
On  reaching  Nice  his  bodily  weakness  became  so  ex- 
treme that  his  loving  friends  saw  the  end  was  at  hand. 
Sinking  to  rest  he  pointed  upwards,  and  whispered 
<  Peace  I  Joy ! '  His  face  brightened,  and  the  shadowi 
of  death  melted  away  before  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness." The  tune  to  which  it  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally sung  is '  Eventide,'  by  W.  H.  Monk^— one  of  tha 
very  best  examples  of  modem  Anglican  tune-writing— 
greatly  superior  to  that  to  which  it  was  offiginally 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

SBCOKD  ANNUAL  SESSION   IN   PHILADELPHIA. 


THE  second  National  Conference  on 
University  Extension,  which  opened 
Wedntrsday  evening,  December  aSih,  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Diexet  Institute,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Teaching,  drew  to- 
gether a  large  body  of  educators  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  The  delegates 
were  largely  from  the  actual  corps  of  teach- 
ers and  lecturers  who  do  the  work  involved 
in  the  University  Extension  movement. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Dickinson,  organist  at  the  brexet 
Institute,  was  the  soloist  at  the  recital  which 
preceded  the  exercises  and  reception. 

Prt'f.  Edmund  J.  James,  President  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Uni- 
versity Teachirg,  presided  at  the  opening 
Conference.  Upon  the  platform  with  him 
were  Bishop  Whitaker,  Dr.  James  MacAlis- 
ter,  Riv.  Dr.  Macintosh,  Rev.  Dr.  T.  B. 
Neely,  President  De  Garmo  and  Prof  Ma- 
gill,  of  Swarthmore  College;  Dr.  Edward 
Brooks,  William  J.  Pollock  and  others. 

The  President  referred  to  the  favorable 
circumstaDces  under  which  the  Conference 
met,  and  said  that  a  glance  at  its  work  for 
the  past  year  will  suffice  to  strengthen  the 
hopes  of  its  friends.  As  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  this  movement,  1  think  we  may 
fairly  derive  aid  and  comfort  in  another  re- 
•pect  from  a  study  of  the  work  of  the  past 
jrear,  and  that  is  the  tendency  toward  per- 
manence and  thoroughness  of  work  which 
hu  revealed  itielf  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 


try. The  carping  critics  and  enemies  of  the- 
movement  characterized  it  as  a  mere  fad,  a, 
passing  whim  of  the  moment,  and  prophesied 
that  it  was  destined  to  decline  even  more 
rapidly  than  it  had  sprung  up.  The  thought 
ful  friends  of  University  Extension,  recog- 
nizing that  it  could  be  permanent  only  if  it 
succeeded  in  demonstrating  its  power  to  ac- 
complish valuable  and  permanent  educa- 
tional results,  and  indeed  desiring  it  to  suc- 
ceed only  on  such  conditions,  feared  that 
public  interest  in  it  might  ebb  before  it  hadi 
an  opportunity  to  show  its  possibilities. 
The  work  of  the  past  two  years  quiets  the' 
fears  of  its  friends,  and  removes  to  an  in- 
definite distance  in  the  future  the  fulftlment 
of  the  prophecies  of  its  enemies.  In  all 
soberness  and  seriousness,  then,  we  have 
good  reason  to  take  courage,  considenng. 
the  growing  extension  and  intention  of  our 
work,  and  we  find  in  the  increasing  ten- 
dency toward  permanence  and  thorough- 
ness ample  justification  of  our  faith  in  the 
great  movement. 

So  far  from  regarding  onr  problems  aa. 
settled,  or  our  course  as  one  of  smooch  sail- 
ing, the  response  to  the  call  for  the  (Confer- 
ence showj  that  the  workers  in  this  field 
from  North  to  South  and  East  to  West  re- 
alize fully  that  we  are  only  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  our  task.  As  in  all  other  gre»t 
educational  undertakings,  so  in  this,  the  so- 
lution of  one  problem  only  paves  the  way 
for  another  to  become  pressing,  and  that 
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institution  or  that  movement  is  already 
dead,  nay,  already  decaying,  which  has 
met  all  its  difficulties  and  solved  all  its 
problems. 

The  University  Extension  movement  in 
this  country  has,  however,  been  fortunate 
in  more  ways  than  one,  and  it  is  eminently 
becoming  that  we  should  recognize  our  ob- 
ligation in  this  as  in  all  other  respects.  We 
were  fortunate,  in  the  first  place,  in  having 
an  English  experience  of  nearly  twenty 
years  before  us,  by  the  careful  study  of 
which  we  could  profit.  It  is  true  that  there 
was  not  so  much  in  English  experience 
which  we  could  imitate  immediately,  for  the 
conditions  of  English  life  are  vastly  diflfer- 
ent  from  ours ;  yet  there  was  much  in  their 
example  by  which  we  could  profit,  learning 
the  real  secret  of  their  success  and  the 
causes  of  their  failures,  and  heeding  the  les- 
sons taught  by  both.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
without  this  English  experience  we  could 
not  have  accomplished  a  tithe  of  our  present 
results  within  the  present  period.  We  w^re 
fortunate,  again,  in  being  able  to  get  the 
services  of  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
University  Extension  lecturers  in  England 
to  aid  us  in  our  work  of  preliminary  organ- 
ization. The  names  of  Moulton,  Sadler 
and  Mackinder  are  sufficient  to  show  what  a 
debt  of  obligation  American  University  Ex- 
tension owes  to  the  labor  and  thought  of 
English  workers.  And  while  your  society 
was  instrumental  in  introducing  these  great 
forces  into  our  work  (and  it  counts  this  as 
not  least  among  its  services  to  University 
Extension  in  the  United  States),  and  while 
it  is  about  to  bring  still  another  tower  of 
strength  to  this  great  cause  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Shaw,  who  is  expected  in  this  country 
in  about  a  week,  we  owe  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  a  special  debt  that  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  transplanting  Mr.  Moulton  perma- 
nently from  the  classic  shades  of  Cambridge 
to  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan ;  nay,  more, 
that  it  has  brought  among  others  Mr. 
Bensly,  whom  we  have  the  pleasure  of  hav- 
ing with  us  to-night. 

The  cause  of  University  Extension  in  the 
United  States  was  fortunate  again  in  finding 
the  way  prepared  in  a  special  manner  for  its 
work  by  that  great  educational  force  known 
as  the  Chautauqua  system.  It  is  a  special 
pleasure,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  debt  which  we  owe  to  the 
magnificent  undertaking  which  has  done  so 
much  to  stir  up  an  interest  in  intellectual 
work  throughout  the  rank  and  file  of  this 
great  country.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  our 
cause  could  not  have  grown  so  rapidly  or  so 


permanently,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Chau- 
tauqua and  its  work. 

We  were  fortunate,  again,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  institutions  which  took  up  the 
work  from  the  first.  It  was  a  happy  and 
fruitful  omen  that  a  city  as  characteristically 
conservative  as  Philadelphia  should  have 
taken  up  this  movement  and  carried  it  for- 
ward to  such  a  great  success  as  to  stimulate 
and  aid  every  worker  in  the  fi:fld  through- 
out the  United  States.  We  owe  it  chiefly  to 
the  public  spirit  of  Philadelphia  citizens 
that  the  means  have  been  provided  by  which 
the  society  has  been  enabled  to  accomplish 
its  great  work.  Clergymen,  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, bankers,  manufacturers,  merchants, 
men  and  women  of  affairs,  and  men  and 
women  of  leisure,  have  given  freely  of  their 
time  and  thought  and  money  to  enable  our 
society  to  do  the  work  which  has  fallen  to 
its  lot.  We  are  glad,  on  this  occasion^  to 
express  our  sense  of  obligation  for  their  co- 
operation and  support. 

Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  also  joined 
in  the  address  of  welcome.  Addressing  the 
delegates,  he  said  : 

The  movement  which  you  represent  in- 
dicates a  new  spirit  at  work  among  those 
who  are  the  custodians  of  higher  learning; 
it  evidently  means  a  widening  of  the 
sphere  of  that  influence  and  culture  of 
which  the  University  is  the  origin  and  cen- 
tre. You  seem  to  be  reversing  the  Sara- 
cenic maxim  in  respect  to  Mahomet  and  the 
mountain,  saying  that,  if  the  people  cannot 
come  to  the  University,  the  University  will 
go  to  the  people.  In  the  classic  days  of 
Athens  the  University  of  Greece  was  con- 
tained in  the  brain  of  the  great  thinker 
Aristotle  who,  walking  among  his  disciples, 
disseminated  that  universal  knowledge  of 
science  and  philosophy  of  which  you  are 
the  representatives.  In  these  latter  days 
the  University  has  become  peripatetic,  and 
through  its  learned  professors  outside  of  the 
class-room  is  disseminating  its  science  and 
culture  among  the  men  and  women  of  the 
community. 

The  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
movement  is  enhanced  by  the  thought  of 
its  relation  to  the  great  cause  of  popular  ed- 
ucation. You  are  building  upon  the  foun- 
dations which  are  being  laid  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  country.  The  public  schools 
teach  their  pupils  to  read,  but  this  is  of  lit- 
tle value  unless  the  gift  is  rightly  used.  Yoa 
can  teach  the  pupils  grown  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  what  and  how  to  read,  and 
thus  give  a  practical  illustration  of  Carlyle's 
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idea,  who  says,  possibly  with  a  little  exag- 
geration, '  All  that  a  University  can  do  for 
us  is  still  but  what  the  first  school  begins 
doing — teach  us  to  read."  The  public 
schools  endeavor  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
study  and  knowledge ;  you  can  carry  for- 
ward the  work  by  increasing  this  taste 
and  directing  it  in  channels  of  refinement 
and  power.  The  public  schools  endeavor  to 
teach  their  pupils  to  think ;  the  University, 
with  the  latest  forms  and  products  of  scien- 
tific research,  can  quicken  the  springs  of 
thought  in  the  community,  and  turn  them 
into  those  channels  of  practical  science  and 
philosophy  that  will  bear  the  people  up- 
ward to  a  higher  standard  of  social  and  po- 
litical life. 

The  Department  of  Public  Education  is 
thus  in  hearty  sympathy  with  this  new 
movement,  believing  that  it  will  result  in 
the  promotion  of  an  increased  interest  in 
public  education  in  the  great  centres  of  pop- 
ulation, where  its  influence  can  be  felt.  It 
seems  especially  adapted  to  aid  teachers  in 
securing  that  higher  culture  that  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  advancing 
standard  of  modern  education.  Our  public 
schools  require  not  merely  skill  in  teaching, 
but  high  scholarship  and  culture  -among 
their  teachers.  In  the  final  analysis  it  is 
found  that  it  is  the  teacher  that  makes  the 
school ;  he  is  the  source  of  those  influences 
which  give  it  life  and  efficiency.  Every 
teacher  should,  therefore,  be  a  radi- 
ating centre  of  intelligence  and  refinement, 
that  he  may  mould  correctly  the  taste,  and 
thought,  and  character  of  his  pupils. 

Permit  me,  in  concluding  these  remarks, 
to  say  that  Philadelphia  has  reason  to  feel 
complimented  at  being  selected  a  second 
time  for  the  meeting  of  this  conference. 
And  it  may  not  be  improper  for  me,  a  recent 
Philadelphian,  to  add  that  the  selection  is 
not  an  inappropriate  one.  A  cultivated 
convention  naturally  feels  at  home  amid 
congenial  and  sympathizing  surroundings. 
Quiet  and  unpretentious  as  our  city  often 
seems  to  the  outside  world,  there  is  here  a 
deep  and  genuine  interest  in  literary 
culture  and  liberal  learning.  Here  science 
has  found  a  congenial  home,  as  represented 
by  Franklin,  whose  silken -winged  messenger 
drew  from  the  thunder  cloud  the  secret  of 
the  lightning  flash;  by  Dr.  Leidy,  whose 
discovery  of  the  identity  of  trichina  and 
diseased  pork  has  proved  an  inestimable 
blessing  to  mapkind ;  by  Dr.  Cope,  whose 
fame  as  a  pfileontologist  is  as  widespread  as 
civilization ;  and  by  many  other  illustrious 
names  and  achievements.     Here  also  is  our 


great  University,  which  has  been  a  conspic- 
uous leader  in  this  latest  educational  move- 
ment. Under  the  direction  of  its  efficient 
and  accomplished  President,  Dr.  Pepper,  it 
is  spreading  itself  with  buildings  so  that  the 
question  is  beginning  to  arise  whether  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  extend  the  limits  of 
West  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  its  additions.  And  its  influence 
through  its  enlarged  curricula,  its  Wharton 
School  of  Finance,  its  Women's  Annex,  etc., 
and  especially  in  this  University  Extension 
movement,  under  the  inspiration  of  Dr. 
Pepper's  accomplished  lieutenant,  Dr. 
James,  is  growing  even  more  rapidly  than 
its  buildings.  And  so,  while  it  does  not 
detract  aught  from  our  appreciation  of  the 
compliment  you  have  paid  us,  it  seems  to 
us  not  unfitting  that  you  should  have  se- 
lected Philadelphia  a  second  time  for  this 
meeting. 

Dr.  James  MacAlister,  President  of  the 
Drexel  Institute,  then  spoke  briefly  of  the 
strides  University  Extension  has  made  in 
England,  after  which  President  Henry  W. 
Rogers,  of  the  Northwestern  University, 
the  principal  speaker  of  the  evening,  ad- 
dressed the  delegates  upon  the  society's  aim 
and  the  scope  of  its  work.  Among  other 
things  he  said : 

The  place  in  which  we  are  assembled,  as 
well  as  the  subjects  which  we  have  come 
here  to  consider,  are  suggestive  of  two  of 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  The  spirit  which  reared  this 
structure  and  consecrated  it  as  a  place  sacred 
to  the  instruction  of  the  people,  derived  its 
inspiration  from  the  same  source  as  that 
which  originated  the  movement  we  are 
here  to  discuss.  This  is  pre-eminently  a 
humanitarian  age.  It  believes  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man  as  well  as  the  father- 
hood of  God.  It  is  an  age,  too,  which 
appreciates  the  value  of  cultivated  mind 
as  a  controlling  force  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  it  seeks  the  uplifting  of  the  race  by 
giving  to  all,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so,  equality  of  intellectual  opportunity. 

Nearly  half  a  century  ago  Edward 
Everett  told  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts th^t  trained  intellect  was  becoming 
more  and  more  the  controlling  principle  of 
affairs,  and  he  likened  it  to  that  mysterious 
magnetic  influence  which  science  has 
revealed.  Said  he  :  "  You  cannot  see  it, 
you  cannot  feel  it,  you  cannot  weigh  it,  but 
it  pervades  the  globe  from  its  surface  to  its 
centre,  and  attacks  and  moves  every  particle 
of  metal  which  has  been  touched  into  kin- 
dred sensibility.' 
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Behind  the  University  Extension  move- 
ment is  the  humanitarian  spirit  of  the  age, 
inspiring  the  universities  to  provide  the 
means  of  higher  education  for  persons  of  all 
classes  and  both  sexes,  in  the  hope  that 
there  may  be  imparted  unto  them  something 
of  the  force  which  flows  from  cultivated 
minds  and  exercises  such  a  mysterious  and 
magnetic  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  life. 
The  purpose  of  the  University  Extension 
movement  is  to  bring  the  higher  learning 
within  the  reach  of  men  and  women  of  all 
classes  and  conditions.  Hitherto,  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  countries,  the  higher  learning 
has  been  the  privilege  of  the  few. 

After  referring  to  the  classes  among  the 
different  nations  which  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  higher  education,  he  continued:  In 
England  and  America  the  education  of  the 
many  is  concluded  with  the  .twelfth  year, 
when,  as  in  Greece,  in  the  olden  times,  the 
youth  are  compelled  by  necessity  of  their 
condition  to  turn  aside  from  books  and 
schools,  and  find  employment  in  the  various 
avocations  of  active  life.  The  University 
Extension  movement  has,  therefore,  been 
properly  referred  to  as  the  coming  of  the 
^democratic  idea  into  the  domain  of  educa- 
tion. When  we  remember  that  the  people 
never  prospered  while  learning  hid  in  a 
convent,  or  slumbered  in  a  palace,  we  may 
well  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  give  any 
greater  boon  to  humanity  or  to  the  Com- 
.monwealth  than  to  bring  the  higher  learning 
within  the  reach  of  the  multitude.  To  the 
extent  that  the  people  have  been  held  in 
ignorance  it  has  been  possible  to  rule  them 
in  despotism,  and  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  enlightened  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
rule  themselves. 

After  an  extended  review  of  the  good  ac- 
complished by  the  spread  of  the  University 
Extension  movement  and  of  the  possibil- 
ities before  it,  the  speaker,  in  alluding  to 
the  opportunity  of  womankind  to  profit  by 
the  advantages  of  the  movement,  said : 
This  is  pre-rminently  the  age  of  woman's 
opportunity,  and  the  whole  world  of  knowl- 
edge is  to  day  being  thrown  open  to  them, 
and  they  are  being  dowered  with  the 
accumulations  of  the  ages.  But  it  was  not 
so  yesterday,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
women  in  England  and  America  to  whom 
the  equality  of  intellectual  opportunity  has 
been  denied,  who  are  to-day  seekers  after 
knowledge  and  zealous  lovers  of  learning. 
The  most  sanguine  friends  of  University 
Extension  never  claimed  for  it  that  it  would 
revolutionize  society,  or  transform  the 
workers  in  our  mines  and  factories  into  men 


of  letters  and  leaders  of  thought.  We  do 
not  expect  any  such  result  from  it,  any 
more  than  we  expect  that  everybody  who  is 
sent  to  college  is  to  graduate  a  Bacon  or  a 
Newton.  But  it  may  fairly  enough  be 
claimed  for  it  that,  if  the  movement  suc- 
ceeds at  all,  it  will  at  least  create  a  more 
widespread  interest  in  human  learning,  a 
more  general  desire  for  the  attainment  of 
culture,  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  worth  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  value  of  educational 
institutions  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
State. 

And  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  of  it 
that  it  will  bring  into  communities  some- 
thing of  the  university  spirit,  something  of 
the  influences  which  there  abide;  that  it 
will  serve  to  awaken  in  many  minds  an 
interest  in  thought,  in  art,  in  science,  in 
nature  and  in  the  God  of  nature ;  that  it 
will  win  many  from  idle  pomp  and  sensual 
pleasures,  to  become  students,  thinkers, 
lovers  of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the 
good.  If  it  lifts  the  low  window  of  some 
humble  dwelling  and  lets  the  genius  of  the 
past  enter  till  its  walls  expand  into  a  palace, 
it  will  be  deserving  of  such  support  as  we 
can  give  it,  and  its  future  will  be  assured. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  Rogers'  address 
there  was  a  brief  informal  reception  held  in 
the  court  of  the  Drexel  Institute,  at  which 
time  the  building  was  thrown  open  for  the 
inspection  of  the  delegates. 

The  topics  discussed  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing were  arranged  in  sub- divisions,  under 
the  two  leading  heads  of  ''  General  Organi- 
zation of  University  Extension"  and  '*  The 
Lecturer,*'  The  first  was  by  George  Hen- 
derson, Director  of  the  Uuiver&ity  Exten- 
sion system  of  the  University  of  Cuicago. 
Mr.  Henderson  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Extension  work  in  Philadelphia. 
His  subject  was  ''The  University  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  Chicago." 

He  stated  that  the  problems  connected 
with  the  organization  of  University  Exten- 
sion at  a  new  University  are  not  of  a  diffi- 
cult character.  The  University  of  Chicago 
is  endeavoring  to  place  education  within 
the  grasp  of  those  who,  for  reasons  either 
economic  or  social,  are  deprived  of  oppor- 
tunities. To  the  University  Extension  di- 
vision is  assigned  the  non-resident  work. 
The  division  is  organized  under  a  director 
and  five  secretaries  in  six  departments. 
The  Lecture  Study  Department  arranges 
courses  of  instruction  similar  to  those  ordi- 
narily known  as  University  Extension  lec- 
ture courses.  Something  more  than  lecture 
studies  is  already  demanded  in  this  country. 
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Instruction  of  a  higher  grade  is  needed. 
Little  short  of  college  work  in  the  evenings 
or  on  Saturdays  is  desired. 

The  Class  Work  department  gives  non- res- 
dent  instruction  of  a  high  grade  in  academy 
and  college  studies,  at  hours  and  places  con- 
venient to  its  students.  The  work  is  organ- 
ized in  quarters,  and  the  courses  in  majors 
and  minors,  the  same  as  in  the  University 
proper.  The  class-work  students  matricu- 
late in  the  University,  The  examinations 
are  all  given  on  the  campus. 

The  Correspondence-Teaching  Depart- 
ment is  organized  to  assist  students  in  con- 
tinuing their  work.  The  instruction  is  by 
formal  and  informal  correspondence,  the 
former  being  in  the  shape  of  lesson  sheets, 
and  the  latter  investigations  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Study.  The  Library  Department  assists  in- 
dividuals by  sending  traveling  libraries  to 
local  centres,  or  several  volumes  to  isolated 
students.  The  University  Extension  divis- 
ion is  an  organic  part  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Its  director,  secretary  and  fac- 
ulty are  University  officers  appointed  by 
the  board  of  trustees. 

The  second  paper  was  on  the  topic,  "  A 
State  Department,"  and  was  read  by  Melvil 
Dewev,  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  best  work,  he  said,  could 
not  be  done  without  a  central  organization. 
There  are  reasons  why  each  college  should 
not  organize  an  Extension  department,  but 
each  should  keep  an  eye  upon  the  Extension 
work,  and  do  all  possible  for  it. 

There  are  two  ways  of  operating  success- 
fully, either  by  a  society  like  thi^  or  a 
State  Department.  The  voluntary  society 
would  not  be  lasting.  It  must  be  attached 
to  the  State,  or  some  great  endowment,  like 
the  University  of  Chicago.  If  it  can  be  sup- 
ported by  the  State  the  expense  will  be 
trifling,  and,  besides,  there  will  be  a  feeling 
of  permanence  about  it,  and  a  dignity  to  be 
secured  in  no  other  way. 

*'The  Connection  between  the  College 
and  the  University  Extension  Movement,*' 
was  discussed  by  President  J.  Edgar,  of 
Wilson  College,  who  believes  that  what  is 
good  for  the  man  of  intellect  is  good  for 
every  man,  and  that  the  University  Exten- 
sion is  the  connecting  link  between  the  men 
of  intellect  and  the  common  people.  The 
college  should  furnish  all  the  lecturers 
needed,  and  should  take  into  consideration 
the  centres  and  encourage  their  formation. 
Prof.  Thomas,  of  Colgate  University,  spoke 
upon  the  University  Extension  department 
of  that  institution.     He  said  that  this  is  one 


of  their  most  important  departments,  and 
through  their  efforts  centres  have  been  es- 
tablished not  only  in  Hamilton  but  in  a 
number  of  surrounding  places. 

Several  papers  of  practical  interest  were 
read  under  the  head  of  **  The  Lecturer." 
The  first  was  by  W.  H.  Mace,  of  Syracuse 
University,  on  **  The  University  Extension 
vs,  the  University  Lecturer."  He  did  not 
intend  to  show  any  antagonism  between  the 
two,  and  declared  that,  in  fact,  the  work  of 
the  University  sets  the  goal  for  the  Extension 
work.  He  said  that  he  at  first  opposed  the 
University  Extension  idea,  but  his  views 
changed  greatly  after  he  became  more  con- 
versant with  its  methods  and  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  amo^g  the  common  people.    < 

Prof.  Francis  N.  Thorpe,  of  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  spoke  upon  the  "  Equipment 
of  the  Lecturer  and  of  the  Centre."  The 
lecture  and  the  class  are  the  essentials  of  the 
work  to  which  the  lecturer  must  conform  all 
his  efforts;  his  equipment  must  serve  to 
make  lecture  and  class  interesting  and  in- 
structive. Regarding  the  equipment  of  the 
lecturer  and  the  centre,  he  suggested : 

1.  That  the  six  lectures  in  the  course 
should  contain   only  the  most    important 
ideas  developed  in  their  order,  clearly  and ' 
carefully  presented  and  illustrated. 

2.  The  syllabus,  like-  the  lecture,  should 
be  carefully  arranged  so  as  to  assist  rather 
than  confuse  the  reader.  It  should  equip 
the  reader  with  a  bibliography  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  also  show  him  an  orderly  method* 
of  investigating  it.  The  multiplication  of 
reference  books  should  be  avoided. 

3.  University  Extension  lecturers  afford* 
an  incentive  to  use  public  and  private  libra- 
ries, and  in  lack  of  these  to  establish  such 
libraries. 

4.  The  University  Extension  class  should 
be  organized  from  the  members  who  care  to' 
pursue  the  required  reading,  to  prepare  the- 
required  papers,  and  to  take  the  required  ex-' 
amination. 

5.  Co-ordination  of  work  and  the  orderly 
selection  of  various  related  courses  of  lec- 
tures by  the  centres,  so  as  to  secure,  in  time 
in  each  centre,  the  presentation  of  a  well- 
arranged  course  of  study. 

6.  University  Extension  is  a  means  for 
encouraging  self-education  and  the  educa- 
tion of  after- life,  and  the  adequate  equip- 
ment of  the  lecturer  and  of  the  centre  con- 
duce to  such  desirable  results. 

**The  Extension  University"  was  dis- 
cussed by  Sidney  T.  Skidmore,  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Normal  School.  He  argued  that= 
the  successful  outcome  of  University  Exten-* 
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fioD  lies  in  the  establishment  of  permanent 
centres  or  colleges  for  wage  earners  and 
their  families.  Such  colleges,  while  inde- 
pendent in  their  control  of  their  holdings, 
are  to  have  incorporated  relationships  with 
each  other  and  form  parts  of  a  system  under 
control  of  a  ruling  body  for  co-ordination 
of  work,  interchange  of  students  and  faculty, 
better  sanction,  and  such  ether  advantages 
as  can  only  be  secured  through  a  federalized 
unity.  He  held  that  anything  educational 
must,  to  win  confidence,  possess  stability, 
dignity  and  permanent  resources;  to 
awaken  ambition  it  must  have  progressive 
steps  for  individual  advancement,  and,  to 
be  adapted  broadly  to  human  conditions,  it 
must  be  distributed  and  accessible  from  the 
homes  of  the  community,  as  is  the  church 
or  store. 

Prof.  W.  O.  Sproul,  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  spoke  on  <<  The  Public  School 
System  and  University  Extension."  He 
thought  that  University  Extension  is  as  yet 
undeveloped  in  the  selection  of  those  to  be 
taught  and  the  subjects  to  be  taught.  He 
argued  in  favor  of  attention  being  paid  to 
school  teachers.  More  enthusiastic,  de- 
voted students  than  teachers  cannot  be 
found.  They  should  receive  instruction  alL 
along  the  line  of  advanced  education.  They 
will  then  adapt,  not  adopt,  methods. 

The  morning  session  closed  with  a  discus- 
sion on  the  points  brought  out  in  Professor 
Thorpe's  paper,  in  which  Edward  T.  Devine, 
Prof.  W.  H.  Munroe,  Dr.  Clarke  Robinson, 
Mr.  Nichols,  of  Reading,  Mr.  Crowel,  of 
North  Carolina,  Prof.  Thorpe,  Dr.  Edward 
Brooks,  and  Prof.  Henry  W.  Rolfe  took  part. 

The  first  paper  at  the  afternoon  session 
was  on  '*  Sequence  in  Extension  Work,"  by 
Samuel  Wagner,  of  the  Philadelphia  bar. 

At  first  there  was  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  many  educators  to  regard  University 
Extension  with  some  suspicion,  said  Mr. 
Wagner,  but  it  is  now  recognized  as  a  prac- 
ticable scheme  of  education.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  system,  rightly  pursued,  will 
broaden  the  scope  of  our  universities  and 
colleges  and  fill  up  the  gap  which  has  existed 
for  so  long  between  the  system  of  education 
afforded  by  the  public  schools  and  the 
higher  education  supported  by  the  univer- 
sities and  colleges. 

Discussing  the  gradual  alienation  of  uni- 
versities and  colleges  from  the  masses  of  the 
people,  Mr.  Wagner  said  that  the  common 
schools  of  the  country  contain  12,000,000 
of  pupils,  while  the  students  in  all  the  col- 
leges and  universities  number  only  145,000. 
Such  figures  show  that  a  large  and  very  im- 


portant part  of  the  field  of  education 
remains  untouched.  At  one  end  of  the 
field  we  have  a  complete  system  of  public 
primary  education,  supported  by  the  State, 
and  at  the  other  a  splendid  group  of  univer- 
sities and  colleges.  But  between  these  two 
is  the  vast  area  untouched  by  either,  and 
less  than  one  and  one- half  per  cent,  of 
those  attending  the  public  schools  are  able  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  higher  education. 
The  problem  is  how  to  bring  higher  educa- 
tion, measurably  at  least,  within  the  reach 
of  the  many.  The  scheme  of  University 
Extension,  properly  applied,  is  suited  to  ac- 
complish this  end,  for  it  provides  the  means 
by  which  the  two  existing  systems  may  be 
expanded  until  they  meet  on  common 
ground. 

It  only  remains  for  the  State  and  muni- 
cipality to  broaden  its  scheme  of  public 
education  by  providing  the  money  with 
which  this  work  can  be  carried  on,  so  as  to 
supplement  the  work  now  done  by  our  pub- 
lic schools.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that 
there  shall  be  appropriations  of  public 
moneys  sufficient  to  secure  for  University 
Extension  work  a  systematic  and  graded 
character  which  will  bring  it  into  line  with 
recognized  educational  methods.  This  can 
be  done  by  establishing  permanently,  at 
suitable  points,  complete  systematic  and 
graded  courses  of  the  same  character  and 
under  the  same  methods  as  in  our  univer- 
sities and  colleges.  Here,  then,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  only  way  to  secure  sequence  of 
study.  By  being  brought  into  distinct  or- 
ganic relation  with  the  primary  education  of 
our  public  schools  on  one 'hand,  and  with 
the  higher  education  of  our  universities  and 
colleges  on  the  other,  it  would  fit  and  adjust 
itself  to  the  best  educational  methods. 

Dr.  Rhoads,  President  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  in  discussing  the  paper,  urged  the 
establishment  of  a  corps  of  Extension  teach- 
ers, and  endorsed  the  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Wagner's  paper.  Prof.  George  L.  Maris, 
Principal  of  the  Friends'  Central  High 
School,  said  that  University  Extension  will 
not  accomplish  its  end  until  a  sentiment 
is  awakened  in  favor  of  higher  education. 
Rev.  Dr.  Wheeler,  of  Phoenixville,  thought 
the  majority  of  the  students  of  University 
Extension  are  working  people,  and,  getting 
a  taste  of  higher  education,  would  send  their 
children  to  college,  and  thus  another  gen- 
eration will  derive  benefit  from  the  move- 
ment. Dr.  Wheeler  did  not  think  that  State 
assistance  would  be  altogether  beneficial. 
Mr.  Wagner,  in  explaining  his  idea,  said  it 
was  to  secure  State  recognition.  He  thought 
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it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  if  State  appro- 
priations were  disbursed  by  universities  and 
colleges. 

Mr.  W.  Crane,  of  the  Steel  Works  Club, 
Joliet,  Illinois,  spoke  on  "  The  Univer- 
sity and  Workihgmen's  Clubs."  He  said 
the  idea  of  the  University  Extension  move- 
ment is  to  bring  the  university  in  touch 
with  the  people.  But  he  did  not  think  it 
has  yet  taken  a  definite  shape.  He  spoke 
of  the  great  number  of  clubs  of  working 
people  in  America,  and  described  the  exam- 
ination methods  in  vogue  in  connection 
with  the  evening  institute  classes  in  Eng- 
land. Why  cannot  the  universities  of  this 
country  supply  examiners  to  the  young  men 
in  the  evening  classes  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  and  workingmen's 
clubs?  In  the  end  the  result  would  be 
valuable  to  the  universities  themselves. 
Speaking  from  experience,  Mr.  Crane  said 
there  is.aroong  workingmen  a  strong  inter- 
est in  University  Extension.  He  had  heard 
the  phrase,  '*the  common  people,"  used  by 
the  speakers,  and  it  grated  on  his  ears. 
''Common  people"  are  those  who  refuse 
education,  and  there  are  just  as  many  among 
rich  men  as  among  workingmen. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Crane  said 
in  the  Joilet  Centre  there  has  been  but  one 
course,  American  History,  which  was  se- 
lected with  the  thought  that  it  would  be  the 
most  popular.  It  was  a  mistake,  and  now 
preparations  are  being  made  for  courses  on 
political  economy,  electricity,  and  literature. 
A  delegate  from  Wilkesbarre  Centre  said 
the  experience  there  was  the  same. 

A  series  of  papers  on  <'  Methods  of  Ex- 
tension Teaching"  formed  an  interesting 
part  of  the  afternoon's  programme.  The 
first  was  on  <<  The  Function  of  History  in 
University  Extension,"  by  George  E.  Fel- 
lows, of  the  University  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Fellows  said  history  has  a  fourfold  value  in 
University  Extension,  namely,  as  a  genuine 
educating  force,  as  a  means  of  cultivating 
citizenship  and  patriotism,  as  a  best  prepar- 
ation for  subsequent  Extension  courses,  and 
as  having  a  reflex  influence  on  the  univer- 
sity. History  is  more  distinctively  the 
study  of  humanity  than  any  other  branch  of 
human  learning.  It  does  not  give  us  the 
analysis  of  a  man,  but  it  deals  with  men  at 
work,  working  out  the  problem  of  life.  In 
the  Extension  class  the  function  of  history 
is  to  prepare  the  ground  for  other  courses 
to  follow,  nearly  all  of  which  have  a  histor- 
ical background.  The  speaker  concluded 
by  giving  his  views  of  the  method  of  teach- 
ing history. 


Prof.  Jos.  H,  Penniman,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  on  **  Literature," 
He  compared  the  old  and  modern  methods 
of  teaching  that  branch.  According  to  the 
old  way  the  teaching  was  almost  exclusively 
historical  and  biographical,  showing  the  re- 
lation the  author  bore  to  the  period.  The 
modern  method  is  to  make  an  author's 
works  interpret  themselves  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, and  judge  them  by  the  absolute  rather 
than  the  relative  standard  of  values.  A 
teacher  should  try  to  show  that  the  study  of 
great  literary  works  is  of  practical  value^ 
and  omit  much  theorizing,  the  beauty  of 
which  the  average  man  fails  to  see.  Awaken 
in  the  student  a  desire  to  know  more  and 
avoid  generalization,  for  one  concrete  illus- 
tration is  better  than  volumes  of  theorizing. 

Prof.  Geo.  S.  Hull,  of  Wilson  College, 
discussed  ''  Natural  Science."  Most  of  the 
inventions  of  to-day  are  the  results  of  ap- 
plied natural  sciences.  Their  extensive  ap- 
plication has  created  a  desire  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  governing  laws.  The  question 
is,  What  shall  the  university  bring  to  Uni- 
versity Extension  in  the  natural  science 
class,  and  what  shall  it  leave  at  home? 
Mathematics,  so  far  as  it  concerns  natural 
science,  can  be  kept  in  the  background, 
but  the  lecturer  should  present  it  as  far  as 
absolutely  necessary.  The  pupil's  mind 
should  be  led  to  inquire,  reason,  and  com- 
prehend. In  teaching  natural  science, 
home  reading  and  experiments  should  be 
encouraged.  Mr.  Hull  spoke  of  the  neces- 
sity of  formulating  questions  in  a  proper 
manner  and,  in  closing,  detailed  the  advan- 
tages of  the  study  of  natural  sciences  as  fol- 
lows :  By  lessening  personal  bias  it  makes 
better  citizens,  the  student  applying  hb 
habit  of  analysis  to  social  questions ;  in- 
creases the  knowledge  of  machinery  andi 
makes  better  workmen  of  those  who  labor 
physically ;  causes  the  community  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  university  graduate,, 
and  the  university  derives  good  in  being 
enabled  in  return  to  gather  to  its  halls  a 
larger  number  of  experienced  men. 

Dr.  MacFarland,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  spoke  of  the  growing  interest 
in  natural  objects  which  the  study  engen- 
ders. He  referred  to  the  need  of  a  thor- 
ough plant  of  mechanical  apparatus  in* 
teaching.  Mr.  Crane  spoke  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  good  lecturers  on  popular  nat- 
ural sciences. 

** Economics"  was  the  subject  of  the  paper 
by  Prof.  Wm.  Draper  Lewis,  of  Haverford. 
College.  He  first  sketched  his  own  con- 
ception of  the  field  of  a  University  Exten- 
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sion  teacher.  Many  think  that  they  are 
studying  economics  when  engaged  in  de- 
bates on  the  tariff,  the  silver  question,  or 
trade  unions.  These  discussions  are  not 
educating  from  a  teacher's  standpoint. 
Their  result  does  not  have  a  permanent 
value.  They  lead  a  man  to  an  opinion,  not 
to  consider  and  think.  Mr.  Lewis  discussed 
the  claim  that  economics  is  a  dry  study, 
and  explained  some  methods  by  which  it 
could  be  made  interesting.  In  closing,  he 
said  the  world  is  iuU  of  industrial  prob- 
lems crying  for  solution. 

At  this  point  in  the  exercises  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  he  had  received  a  tele- 
gram of  greeting  from  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  of  Kansas,  in  session  at  Topeka. 

Prof.  Edw.  S.  Crawley,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  paper  on  ''  Mathe- 
matics," said  much  better  results  should  be 
attained  in  University  Extension  work  in 
mathematics.  The  course  must  begin  at  a 
definite  point  and  arrive  at  a  definite  con- 
clusion, and  is  not  readily  grasped  in  lec- 
tures. He  suggested  that  instead  of  a  course 
of  twelve  lectures  in  trigonometry  let  it  be 
eight  or  nine,  covering  the  same  ground,  at 
intervals  of  two  weeks.  The  intervening 
week  let  the  class  meet  an  instructor  and  go 
over  the  preceding  and  succeeding  lectures. 
In  this  way  he  believed  better  results  would 
be  obtained. 

Dr.  M.  G.  Motter,  of  Lancaster,  sug- 
gested in  a  brief  paper  *'  Practical  Hygiene 
as  a  Subject  for  University  Teaching."  He 
spoke  of  the  popular  interest  in  sanitary 
questions,  and  held  that,  presented  in  the 
right  way,  the  subject  would  not  fail  to  hold 
the  attention  of  a  University  Extension  au- 
dience. He  outlined  a  course  of  six  lec- 
tures, two  on  personal  hygiene,  two  on  do- 
mestic hygiene,  and  two  on  public  hygiene, 
to  cover  the  questions  of  personal  hygiene, 
physical  education,  house  draining  and  ven- 
tilating, contagious  diseases  in  the  home, 
sewerage,  hospitals,  quarantine  and  sanitary 
legislation. 

The  last  address  of  the  afternoon  was  by 
Prof.  Edward  Bensly,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  on  "University  Extension  Jour- 
nalism." The  speaker  argued  that  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  movement  requires  to  be 
represented  in  journalism,  though  the  need 
might  only  be  temporary.  In  outlining  the 
field  and  the  topics  of  such  publications,  Mr. 
Bensly  said  there  is  need  of  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  topic  of  the  organization  of 
local  centres.  A  great  deal  could  be  done 
ifor  the  students,  and  there  could  be  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  relation  of  University  Exten- 


sion to  the  institutions  already  in  the  field. 
A  good  deal  could  be  done  in  the  news- 
paper press  as  at  present  existing.  It 
should  already  have  its  effect  on  the  news- 
paper press. 

The  afternoon  session  closed  with  a  spir- 
ited discussion  on  the  questions  raised  by 
the  papers  of  the  day,  and  there  was  a  free 
interchange  of  views  on  the  syllabus  and  the 
use  of  books. 

The  opening  paper  on  Friday  morning 
was  by  Rev.  Herbert  Alleman,  of  the  Cham* 
bersburg  Centre,  whose  topic  was  "The 
Local  Centre  as  a  Nucleus  for  the  Organ- 
ization of  Other  Centres."  The  work  of 
University  Extension  is  eminently  mission- 
ary. It  was  born  of  the  conviction  that 
education  had  been  unnecessarily  localized  ; 
that  it  has  been  too  much  regarded  the 
.acred  lore  of  the  musty  college  hall ;  that 
every  man  has  a  right  to  knowledge,  as  he 
has  to  the  air  and  sunshine  and  freedom, 
and  that  he  has  a  right  to  it  in  the  most 
available  form.  University  Extension  is  to 
education  what  the  missionary  activity  of 
the  Church  is  to  the  Gospel.  He  drew  an 
analogy  between  the  work  of  the  Exten- 
sion centres  and  that  of  the  Gospel  mission- 
aries, and  said  that  University  Extension 
had  naturally  been  propagated  from  this  city 
to  I^ncaster,  Reading  and  Harrisburg,  and 
thence  to  smaller  towns.  He  described  the 
system  pursued  at  Chambersburg,  and  stated 
that  their  experience  led  him  to  say  that 
the  co-operation  of  the  local  press  cannot 
be  too  much  emphasized.  He  believed  in 
centres  woiking  towards  what  Mr.  Sadler 
has  called  an  Extension  Federation.  This 
will  sooner  or  later  bring  an  Organi-*- 
zation  Secretary  into  employment,  who, 
under  compensation,  shall  give  the  federa- 
tion his  best  thought  and  necessary  time ; 
and  who,  in  addition,  will  become  Field 
Secretary  of  his  district,  canvassing  the  ter- 
ritory for  new  centres  as  systematically  as 
the  politician  does  for  votes. 

Prof.  Richard  G.  Moulton,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  who  became  prominent 
in  England  in  University  Extension  work 
before  he  came  to  the  United  States,  made 
the  leading  address  of  the  session.  '  He  was 
announced  to  d«^liver  an  address  to  local 
committees,  but  he  also  took  occasion  to  say 
much  about  the  idea  of  the  Extension 
movement.  In  his  opinion  local  committees 
should  not  concentrate  too  much  work  upon 
details,  but  endeavor  to  grasp  the  ''  idea 
which  is  the  inspiring  soul  of  the  move- 
ment." Compared  to  the  governing  body 
the  work  of  the  local  centre  is  not  like  a  gas 
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cocnpasyy  where  the  material  supplied  all 
comes  from  a  central  source.  They  must 
stimulate  a  demand  for  education  in  their 
work.  The  local  body  should  stir  up  the 
students  and  give  much  attention  to  read- 
ing. They  should  grasp  the  dignity  of 
Extension  as  a  whole  and  not  occupy  the 
mind  with  details.  The  work  of  the  uni- 
versity is  concentration,  while  theirs  ex- 
tends an  education  all  through  life,  grasping 
the  same  breadth  of  subjects  that  are  con- 
centrated in  three  or  four  years  in  a 
university.  It  is  a  high  ideal  to  take  one 
subject  and  extend  its  study  as  a  thread 
through  life.  The  results  achieved  by  the 
University  Extension  movement  are  remark- 
able, considering  that  it  is  going  ahead 
without  any  endowment.  The  University 
Extension  system  stands  for  an  idea.  It  is 
that  there  is  no  class  of  the  community  that 
cannot  be  reached  with  the  study  of  litera- 
ture and  economics.  The  university  system 
has  existed  for  centuries  ;  but  it  is  within 
only  limited  lines.  Literature  and  eco- 
nomics were  in  the  shade  until  the  Exten- 
sion movement  brought  them  to  the  front. 
In  conclusion,  Prof.  Moulton  said  that  the 
local  management,  in  carrying  out  the 
principles  of  the  movement,  have  an  import- 
ant task.  The  high  ideal  outlined  can  only 
be  reached  by  the  joint  partnership,  on 
equal  terms,  of  the  University  and  the  local 
Centre. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  Prof. 
Moulton's  remarks. 

Prof.  Dewey,  of  the  University  of  New 
York,  said  it  was  his  conviction  that  it  is 
not  the  audience,  but  the  lecturer,  who 
makes  the  course  a  success  or  a  failure. 

Prof.  Roberts  asked  whether  a  pool  cir- 
cuit could  n^ot  be  formed  so  that  the  rich 
places  in  it  could  help  the  weak  ones,  and 
Professor  Moulton  said  that  this  had  been 
done  in  England  in  at  least  one  place  that 
had  come  under  his  observation. 

Mr.  Devine  raised  the  question  whether 
the  Extension  class  may  not  be  made  more 
efficient  by  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  and 
arranging  so  that  there  could  be  better  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the 
class.  A  lady  •delegate  inquired  whether 
weekly  lectures  were  not  too  frequent. 
Prof.  Moulton  replied  that  there  were  some 
who  advocated  fortnightly  lectures,  but  per- 
sonally, when  he  had  tried  it,  he  always  met 
with  failure.  Prof.  Thorpe  said  he  had 
tried  lectures  every  two  weeks  in  a  suburb 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  Centre  expired  un- 
der it. 

The  attention   of   the    Conference  was 


occupied  for  some  time  in  hearing  reports 
on  Extension  work,  all  of  which  were  of 
an  encouraging  character. 

Prof.  Monroe,  of  Brown  University,  re- 
ported for  that  institution,  describing  the 
method  of  work  from  its  recent  establish- 
ment. The  result  had  been  satisfactory. 
In  the  method  pursued  by  this  institution, 
the  syllabi  will  always  be  brief,  and  much 
note- taking  will  always  be  insisted  on.  The 
opinion  was  expressed  that  the  teaching 
should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  least  culti- 
vated. 

In  commenting  briefly  on  the  report. 
Prof.  Moulton  said  his  experience  was  that 
the  syllabus  was  getting  more  and  more  val- 
uable. 

Secretary  Melvil  Dewey,  in  reporting  on 
the  work  of  the  University  of  New  York, 
spoke  of  the  seriousness  with  which  the 
work  should  be  prosecuted.  One  of  the 
new  things,  he  said,  is  a  roll  of  honor  of 
students  from  the  universities  and  colleges, 
from  which  the  State  Examiners  are  taken. 
The  correspondence  system  has  recently 
been  taken  up.  Another  phase  is  a  course 
in  English  reading,  believing  that  reading 
the  authors  themselves  is  more  beneficial 
than  reading  about  them.  Among  the  new 
courses  is  a  classic  course  in  English. 

President  Purrington,  of  Denison  Uni- 
versity, Ohio,  reported  that  seven  courses 
of  lectures  had  been  given  at  three  towns, 
with  most  gratifying  results. 

Prof.  Sproul,  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, expressed  the  opinion  in  his  open- 
ing remarks  that  there  will  be  a  radical 
change  in  the  University  Extension  work, 
and  that  evening  classes  with  a  regular  col- 
lege curriculnm  will  have  to  come.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  wants  of  the  class  not  now 
supplied  be  met. 

The  report  of  the  work  at  the  University 
of  Indiana  was  made  by  Prof.  George  E. 
Fellows.  The  work  of  that  University  b 
carried  on  in  fourteen  departments.  This 
year  more  demands  were  made  for  lecturers 
than  the  colleges  could  supply,  because  the 
courses  were  limited. 

Instead  of  receiving  reports  from  the 
American  Society  of  the  work  under  its  im- 
mediate direction,  reports  were  received 
from  several  of  the  Centres  under  its  direc- 
tion. Mrs.  Randolph,  Secretary  of  the 
Germantown  centre ;  Miss  Nelson,  of  the 
Trenton  centre,  and  Miss  Davis,  of  the 
Chester  Springs  centre,  made  encouraging 
reports. 

The  last  few  minutes  of  the  Conference 
were  taken  up  by  a  round  table  discussion 
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on  experiences  in  Extension  teaching.  The 
discussion  was  led  by  Edward  F.  Devine, 
who  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  class. 
Another  delegate  discussed  examination. 

Prof.  Moulton  congratulated  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  practical  questions  handled  and 
the  wide  exchange  of  views.  One  thing  he 
discovered  was  the  assumption  that  the 
University  was  right.  This  he  did  not  agree 
with,  believing  that  the  University  could 
not  be  said  to  be  infallibly  right.  From  his 
experience,  he  believed  that  the  test  of  the 
examination  was  far  less  valuable  than  the 
text  of  the  weekly  exercises.  The  way  to 
make  a  high  standard  is  not  to  make  the 
final  examination  more  difficult  than  a  uni- 
versity examination,  but  the  lecture  more 
interesting. 

He  emphasized  the  point  that,  although 
every  one  desires  a  high  standard  in  both 
University  and  TTniversity  Extension  teach- 
ing, it  is  not  a  fact  to  assume  that  the  uni- 
versities have  got  to  the  end  of  educational 
methods  and  what  they  have  laid  down  is 
the  best.  We  are  not  to  forget  that  some 
of  the  methods  developed  in  Extension 
work  are  better  than  the  universities  have, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  universities 
will  adopt  them.  Prof.  Moulton  also  dis- 
cussed the  methods  of  examination. 

Prof.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  Huntingdon, 
now  taking  a  special  course  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  which  includes  all  the 
University  Extension  work,  had  a  paper  on 
"The  Training  of  an  Extension  Lecturer," 
in  which  he  took  the  ground  that  the  per- 
sonality of  the  movement  is  its  vital  ele- 
ment. The  lecturer  makes  and  is  the 
movement.  The  most  essential  qualifica- 
tion he  may  possess  or  can  acquire  is  a 
comprehensive  and  specific  training.  This 
training  must  be  supplied  where  it  is  not 
now  possessed,  hence  the  importance  of  the 
Seminary  of  the  American  Society  here  in 
Philadelphia.  This  Seminary  assures  per- 
manency to  the  movement.  This  training, 
on  the  part  of  the  lecturer,  presupposes 
thorough  scholarship,  and  is  of  three  kinds : 
I.  Broad  mental  training,  which  will  give 
power  and  character  to  the  movement  on  its 
university  or  educational  side ;  a.  Complete 
social  training,  which  will  give  dignity  and 
effectiveness  to  the  movement  on  its  popular 
or  social  side;  and  3.  Exhaustive  profes- 
sional training,  which  will  give  attractive- 
ness and  worth  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
movement  itself  and  thus  justify  and  popu- 
larize the  movement. 

President  James,  in  a  few  closing  remarks, 
summarized  the  paper  prepared   by  Prof. 


M.  G.  Brumbaugh  on  the  training  of  the 
lecturer. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  were  adopted  to 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  the  authorities 
of  the  Drexel  Institute,  Manufacturers' 
Club,  Art  Club,  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  colleges  participating  in  the 
reception  on  Thursiday  evening,  and  the 
press  of  Philadelphia  for  full  and  accurate 
reports.  Professor  .Moulton  was  given  a 
special  vote  of  thanks,  and  the  Conference 
was  declared  adjourned. 

A  round  table  on  experience  in  Univer^ 
sity  Extension  Teaching  was  held  at  the 
Manufacturers'  Club  in  the  afternoon,  at 
the  close  of  the  National  Conference,  by  a 
number  ot  the  distinguished  educators  who 
had  been  attending  the  sessions  of  the  past 
two  days,  including  Dr.  Richard  G.  Moul- 
ton, Prof.  Edward  J.  James,  Secretary 
Melvil  Dewey,  of  New  York;  Prof.  W.  O. 
Sproul,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati ; 
Staff  Lecturers  Rolfe  and  Devine,  of  the 
American  Society,  and  Secretary  Hender- 
son, of  Chicago.  The  discussions  were  of 
an  informal  nature,  supplementing  the  work 
of  the  Conference  and  bringing  home  still 
more  clearly  the  practical  results  of  the  past 
year.  The  round  table  broke  up  with  the 
general  expression  of  the  helpfulness  of  the 
National  Conference  and  a  special  recogni- 
tion of  the  generous  hospitality  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  excellent  management  of  the 
entire  Conference  by  Prof.  George  F. 
James,  General  Secretary  of  the  American 
Society. 


"♦— 


GENERAL  TRAINING. 


BY  WILLIAM    E.  WILSON. 


EVERY  generation  of  educators  is  the 
product,  as  well  as  the  heir  of  its  pre- 
decessors, and  it  is  required  to  produce  its 
successors.  Education  has  progressed,  not 
as  blind  fate  has  ordered,  but  as  earnest, 
aggressive  men  were  able  to  make  it  ad- 
vance. Our  present  educational  systems 
are  only  the  development  of  the  work  of 
the  fathers.  This  progress  «must  continue. 
This  generation  must  transmit  a  still  richer 
heritage  to  its  successors.  It  is  no  less 
needful  to  day  that  education  should  ad- 
vance than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Ascham 
and  Comenius.  Our  educational  progress 
during  this  century  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  advance  in  science  nor  the  development 
of  industries.  There  is  still  room  for  the 
employment  of  the  highest  sagacity  and 
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the  keenest  ingenuity  in  educational  lines. 
We  must  bring  into  application,  into  force 
and  actual  operation,  plans  and  methods 
which  were  devised  very  long  ago,  and  into 
clearer  view  and  more  general  attention 
principles  which  are  well  known.  Pro- 
gress, now  more  than  ever  before,  depends 
upon  knowledge,  ability,  skill,  and  a  spirit 
of  professional  progress.  There  never  were 
so  many  good  teachers,  and  there  never 
was  so  much  need  for  improvement  among 
teachers. 

Normal  and  training  schools  have  much 
to  do  in  bringing  about  this  improvement. 
But  their  responsibility  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  colleges  or  high  schools.  There  is 
danger  that  too  much  dependence  may  be 
placed  upon  special  instruction  and  train- 
ing for  teachers.  The  very  best  course  of 
Normal  instruction  cannot  suffice  by  itself 
to  make  a  capable  teacher.  Special  train- 
ing for  teaching  is  important.  I  claim  that 
it  is  essential.  The  time  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  professional  preparation 
will  be  required  of  the  teacher  as  impera- 
tively as  in  the  mechanic  arts,  the  fine  arts, 
or  the  other  professions. 

But  special  preparation,  unless  it  is  made 
to  embrace  the  whole  education  and  to  ex- 
tend back  into  the  early  years,  is  not  of  it- 
self adequate,  is  not  really  of  much  value. 
To  possess  its  full  value,  it  must  have  two 
bases— ability,  character,  and  adaptation  to 
the  wotk  of  teaching ;  a  good  general  edu- 
cation, embracing  breadth,  variety,  and 
thoroughness  of  scholarship,  good  physical 
development,  an  alert  intellect  in  all  its 
modes  of  activity,  and  the  spirit  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  true  student.  Then  special 
professional  training  becomes  the  third 
great  element  in  the  equipment  of  the 
ideally  prepared  teacher.  These  are  all 
essential.  The  first  two  are  more  funda- 
mental. Normal  and  training  schools  care 
for  the  last.  All  schools  and  all  teachers 
are  responsible  for  the  second. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  general  edu- 
cation precedes  the  special.  It  must  not 
cease  when  the  special  begins.  The  gen- 
eral education  with  which  the  student  ap- 
proaches special  training  should  be  broad 
enough  and  varied  enough  to  enable  him  to 
view  intelligently  the  general  field  of  know- 
ledge which  is  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses, in  the  great  departments  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  language,  literature,  art, 
etc.  It  should  have  exercised  and  trained 
m  some  degree  all  the  faculties.  The  quan- 
tity of  this  general  scholarship  is  much  less 
important  than    the  quality.     Upon  that 


depends  the  character  of  the  teacher  and  of 
her  work.  The  influence  of  the  element- 
ary school  teacher  surpasses  that  of  all  her 
superiors.  She  impresses  herself  and  her 
methods  of  work  upon  the  character  so 
that  they  can  rarely  be  eradicated.  If  the 
student  enters  the  school  for  special  study 
with  bad  habits  of  work — careless,  inaccu- 
rate, loose  habits  of  thought,  of  speech,  and 
of  work — these  are  almost  ineffaceable. 
Professional  training  can  do  little  to  correct 
them.  The  professional  training  school  is 
not  a  supplement  for  patching  up  deficien- 
cies. The  elementary  and  high  schools  are 
not  to  be  made  special  schools.  The  Amer- 
ican high  school  has  its  own  high  function 
of  general  education — the  development  of 
intellectual,  upright,  patriotic  men,  pre- 
pared to  undertake  special  study  for  any 
calling.  The  high,  the  country,  and  the 
grammar  school  have  contributed  their 
most  valuable  share  in  the  preparation  of  a 
coming  teacher,  when  they  give  the  girl  or 
boy,  by  nature  fitted  for  the  calling,  a  thor- 
oughly good  and  honest  intellectual  and 
moral  training.  All  teachers  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  preparation  of  their 
successors,  who  will  work  with  better  facili- 
ties and  opportunities  and  in  a  clearer  light. 


HOW  TO  LEARN  HOW. 


BY  HENRY  DRUMM^ND,  OF  SCOTLAND. 


THERE  is  a  subject  which  I  think  we  as 
workers  amongst  young  men  cannot 
afford  to  keep  out  of  sight — I  mean  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Doubt. "  We  are  forced  to  face 
that  subject.  We  have  no  choice.  I  would 
rather  let  it  alone;  but  every  day  of  my  life 
I  meet  men  who  doubt,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  most  of  you  have  innumerable  in- 
terviews every  year  with  men  who  raise 
skeptical  difficulties  about  religion.  Now, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  practical  im- 
portance that  we  should  know  how  to  deal 
wisely  with  these  men.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
think  these  are  the  best  men  in  the  country. 
I  speak  of  my  own  country.  I  speak  of  the 
universities  with  which  I  am  familiar,  and  I 
say  that  the  men  who  are  perplexed — the 
men  who  come  to  you  with  serious  and  hon- 
est difficulties — are  the  best  men.  They 
are  men  of  intellectual  honesty,  and  cannot 
allow  themselves  to  be  put  to  rest  by  words, 
or  phrases,  or  traditions,  or  theologies,  but 
they  must  get  to  the  bottom  of  things  for 
themselves.  And,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
Christ  was  very  fond  of  these  men.     The 
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outsiders  always  interested  Him,  and  touched 
Him.  The  orthodox  people — the  Pharisees 
— He  was  much  less  interested  in.  He  went 
with  publicans  and  sinners — with  people 
who  were  in  revolt  against  the  respectabil- 
ity, intellectual  and  religious,  of  the  day. 
And  following  Him,  we  are  entitled  to  give 
sympathetic  consideration  to  those  whom 
He  loved  and  took  trouble  with. 

First,  let  me  speak  for  a  moment  or  two 
about  the  origin  of  doubt.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  born  questioners.  Look  at 
the  wonderment  of  a  little  child  in  its  eyes 
before  it  can  speak.  The  child's  great  word 
when  it  begins  to  speak  is,  "  Why  ?"  Every 
child  is  full  of  every  kind  of  question,  about 
every  kind  of  thing  that  moves,  and  shines, 
and  changes,  in  the  little  world  in  which 
it  lives.  That  is  the  incipient  doubt  in  the 
nature  of  man.  Respect  doubt  for  its  origin. 
It  is  an  inevitable  thing.  It  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  crushed.  It  is  a  part  of  man  as  God  made 
him.  Heresy  is  truth  in  the  making,  and 
doubt  is  the  prelude  of  knowledge. 

Secondly :  The  world  is  a  Sphinx.  It  is 
a  vast  riddle — an  unfathomaole  mystery; 
and  on  every  side  there  is  temptation  to 
questioning.  In  every  leaf,  in  every  cell  of 
every  leaf,  there  are  a  hundred  problems. 
There  are  ten  good  years  of  a  man's  life  in 
investigating  what  is  in  a  leaf,  and  there  are 
five  good  years  more  in  investigating  the 
things  that  are  in  things  that  are  in  the  leaf. 
God  has  planned  the  world  to  incite  men  to 
intellectual  activity. 

Thirdly :  The  instrument  with  which  we 
attempt  to  investigate  truth  is  impaired. 
Some  say  it  fell,  and  the  glass  is  broken. 
Soiiie  say  prejudice,  heredity,  or  sin,  have 
spoiled  its  sight,  and  have  blinded  our  eyes 
and  deadened  our  ears.  In  any  case  the 
instruments  with  which  we  work  upon  truth, 
even  in  the  strongest  men,  are  feeble  and  in- 
adequate to  their  tremendous  task. 

And  in  the  fourth  place,  all  religious 
truths  are  doubtable.  There  is  no  absolute 
proof  for  any  one  of  them.  Even  that  fun- 
damental truth — the  existence  of  a  God — 
no  man  can  prove  by  reason.  The  ordinary 
proof  for  the  existence  of  God  involves 
either  an  assumption,  argument  in  a  circle, 
or  a  contradiction.  The  impression  of  God 
is  kept  up  by  experience;  not  by  logic. 
And  hence,  when  the  experimental  religion 
of  a  man,  of  a  community,  or  of  a  nation, 
wanes,  religion  wanes — their  idea  of  God 
grows  indistinct,  and  that  man,  community 
or  nation  becomes  infidel.  Bear  in  mind, 
then,  that  all  religious  truths  are  doubtable 
— even  those  which  we  hold  most  strongly. 


What  does  this  brief  account  of  the  origin 
of  doubt  teach  us  ?  It  teaches  us  great  in- 
tellectual humility.  It  teaches  us  sympathy 
with  and  toleration  for  all  men  who  venture 
upon  the  ocean  of  truth  to  find  out  a  path 
through  it  for  themselves.  Do  you  some- 
times feel  yourself  thinking  unkind  things 
about  your  fellow-students  who  have  intel- 
lectual difficulty  ?  I  know  how  hard  it  is 
always  to  feel  sympathy  and  toleration  for 
them;  but  we  must  address  ourselves  to  that 
n\ost  carefully  and  most  religiously.  If  my 
brother  is  short-sighted,  I  must  not  abuse 
him  or  speak  against  him ;  I  must  pity  him, 
and  if  possible  try  to  improve  his  sight  or  to 
make  things  that  he  is  to  look  at  so  bright 
that  he  cannot  help  seeing.  But  never  let 
us  think  evil  of  men  who  do  not  see  as  we  do. 
From  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  let  us  pity 
them,  and  let  us  take  them  by  the  hand 
and  spend  time  and  thought  over  them,  and 
try  to  lead  them  to  the  true  light. 

What  has  been  the  Church's  treatment  of 
doubt  in  the  past  ?  It  has  been  very  simple. 
"  There  is  a  heretic.  Burn  him !  "  That 
is  all.  ''  There  is  a  man  who  has  gone  off 
the  road.  Bring  him  back  and  torture 
him  !  "  We  have  got  past  that  physically; 
have  we  got  past  it  morally  ?  What  does 
the  modern  Church  say  to  a  man  who  is 
skeptical  ?  Not  "Burn  him  !  "  but  "  Brand 
him!"  "Brand  him! — call  him  a  bad 
name."  And  in  many  countries  at  the 
present  time  a  man  who  is  branded  as  a 
heretic  is  despised,  tabooed,  and  put  out  of 
religious  society,  much  more  than  if  he  had 
gone  wrong  in  morals.  I  think  I  am  speak- 
ing within  the  facts  when  I  say  that  a  man 
who  is  unsound  is  looked  upon  in  many 
communities  with  more  suspicion  and  with 
more  pious  horror  than  a  man  who  now  and 
then  gets  drunk.  "Bum  him!"  "Brand 
him  !  "  "  Excommunicate  him  !  "  That 
has  been  the  Church's  treatment  of  doubt, 
and  that  is  perhaps  to  some  extent  the  treat- 
ment which  we  ourselves  are  inclined  to 
give  to  the  men  who  cannot  see  the  truths 
of  Christianity  as  we  see  them.  Contrast- 
Christ's  treatment  of  doubt.  I  have  spoken 
already  of  His  strange  partiality  for  the  out- 
siders—  for  the  scattered  heretics  up  and 
down  the  country ;  of  the  care  with  which 
He  loved  to  deal  with  them,  and  of  the  re- 
spect in  which  He  held  their  intellectual 
difficulties.  Christ  never  failed  to  distin- 
guish between  doubt  and  unbelief.  Doubt 
is  canU  believe;  unbelief  is  worCt  believe. 
Doubt  is  honesty  ;  unbelief  is  obstinacy. 
Doubt  is  looking  for  light ;  unbelief  is  con- 
tent with  darkness.    Loving  darkness  rather 
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than  light — that  is  vhat  Christ  attacked, 
and  attacked  unsparingly.  But  for  the  in- 
tellectual questioning  of  Thomas,  and  Philip, 
and  Nicodemus,  and  the  many  others  who 
came  to  Him  to  have  their  great  problems 
solved,  He  was  respectful  and  generous  and 
tolerant. 

And  how  did  He  meet  their  doubts? 
The  Church,  as  I  have  said,  says,  ''Brand 
him!  "  Christ  said,  ''Teach  him."  He 
destroyed  by  fulfilling.  When  Thomas 
came  to  Him  and  denied  His  very  resurrec- 
tion, and  stood  before  Him  waiting  for  the 
scathing  words  and  lashing  for  his  unbelief, 
they  never  came.  They  never  came.  Christ 
gave  him  facts—  facts.  No  man  can  go  around 
facts.  Christ  said,  "Behold  My  hands  and 
My  feet."  The  great  god  of  science  at  the 
present  time  is  a  fact.  It  works  with  facts. 
Its  cry  is,  "  Give  me  facts."  Found  any- 
thing you  like  upon  facts,  and  we  will  believe 
it.  The  spirit  of  Christ  was  the  scientific 
spirit.  He  founded  His  religion  upon  facts ; 
and  He  asked  all  men  to  found  their  religion 
upon  facts.  Now,  gentlemen,  get  up  the 
facts  of  Christianity,  and  take  men  to  the 
facts.  Theologies — and  I  am  not  speaking 
disrespectfully  of  theology;  theology  is  as 
scientific  a  thing  as  any  other  science  of 
facts — but  theologies  are  human  versions  of 
Divine  truths,  and  hence  the  varieties  of 
the  versions,  and  the  inconsistences  of  them. 
I  would  allow  a  man  to  select  whichever 
version  of  this  truth  he  liked  afterwards; 
but  I  would  ask  him  to  begin  with  no  ver- 
sion, but  go  back  to  the  facts  and  base  his 
Christian  life  upon  that.  That  is  the^reat 
lesson  of  the  New  Testament  way  of  looking 
at  doubt — of  Christ's  treatment  of  doubt. 
It  is  not  "Brand  him!"-i-but  lovingly, 
wisely,  and  tenderly  to  teach  him.  Faith 
is  never  opposed  to  reason  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  it  is  opposed  to  sight.  You  will 
find  that  a  principle  worth  thinking  over. 
Faiih  is  never  opposed  to  reason  in  the  New 
Testament y  but  to  sight. 

Well,  now;  with  these  principles  in  mind 
as  to  the  origin  of  doubt,  and  as  to  Christ's 
treatment  of  it,  how  are  we  ourselves  to  deal 
with  our  fellow  students  who  are  in  intel* 
lectual  difficulty?  In  the  first  place,  I  think 
we  must  make  all  the  concessions  to 
them  that  we  conscientiously  can.  When 
a  doubter  first  encounters  you  he  pours  out 
a  deluge  of  abuse  of  churches,  and  minis- 
ters, and  creeds,  and  Christians.  Nine- 
tenths  of  what  he  says  is  probably  true. 
Make  concessions.  Agree  with  him.  It 
does  him  good  to  unburden  himself  of  these 
things.     He  has  been  cherishing  them  for 


years — laying  them  up  against  Christians, 
against  the  Church,  and  against  Christian- 
ity ;  and  now  he  is  startled  to  find  the  first 
Christian  with  whom  he  has  talked  over  the 
thing  almost  entirely  agrees  with  him.  We 
are,  of  course,  not  responsible  for  every- 
thing that  is  said  in  the  name  of  Christian- 
ity ;  but  a  man  does  not  give  up  medicine 
because  there  are  quack  doctors,  and  no 
man  has  a  right  to  give  up  his  Christianity 
because  there  are  spurious  or  inconsistent 
Christians.  Then,  as  I  have  already  said, 
creeds  are  human  versions  of  Divine  truths ; 
and  we  do  not  ask  a  man  to  accept  all  the 
creeds,  any  more  than  we  ask  him  to  accept 
all  the  Christians.  We  ask  him  to  accept 
Christ,  and  the  facts  about  Christ,  and  the 
words  of  Christ.  But  you  will  find  the  bat- 
tle is  half  won  when  you  have  endorsed  the 
man's  objections,  and  possibly  added  a  great 
many  more  to  the  charges  which  he  has 
against  ourselves.  These  men  are  in  revolt 
against  the  kind  of  religion  which  we  exhibit 
to  the  world — against  the  cant  that  is  taught 
in  the  name  of  Christianity.  And  of  the 
men  that  have  never  seen  the  real  thing — if 
you  could  show  them  that,  they  would  re- 
ceive it  as  eagerly  as  you  do.  They  are 
merely-  in  revolt  against  the  imperfections 
and  inconsistencies  of  those  who  represent 
Christ  to  the  world. 

Second:  Beg  them  to  set  aside,  by  an 
act  of  will,  all  unsolved  problems :  such  as 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  evil,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Trinity,  the  problem  of  the  rela- 
tion of  human  will  and  predestination,  and 
so  on — problems  which  have  been  investi- 
gated for  thousands  of  years  without  result 
— ask  them  to  set  those  problems  aside  as 
insoluble  in  the  mean  time,  just  as  a  man 
who  is  studying  mathematics  may  be  asked 
to  set  aside  the  problem  of  squaring  the  cir- 
cle. Let  him  go  on  with  what  can  be  done, 
and  what  has  been  done,  and  leave  out  of 
sight  the  impossible.  You  will  find  that 
will  relieve  the  skeptic's  mind  of  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  cargo  that  has  been  in 
his  way. 

Thirdly :  Talking  about  difficulties,  as  a 
rule,  only  aggravates  them.  Entire  satis- 
faction to  the  intellect  is  unattainable  about 
any  of  the  greater  problems,  and  if  you  try 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  them  by  argument, 
there  is  no  bottom  there;  and  therefore 
you  make  the  matter  worse.  But  I  would 
siy  what  is  known,  and  what  can  be  honestly 
and  philosophically  and  scientiRcally  said, 
about  one  or  two  of  the  difficulties  that  the 
doubter  raises,  just  to  show  him  that  you 
can  do  it— to  show  him  that  you  are  not  a 
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fool — that  you  are  not  merely  groping  in 
the  dark  yourself,  but  you  have  found  what- 
ever basis  is  possible.  But  I  would  not  go 
around  all  the  doctrines.  I  would  simply 
do  that  with  one  or  two ;  because  the  mo- 
ment you  cut  off  one,  a  hundred  other  heads 
will  grow  in  its  place.  It  would  be  a  pity 
if  all  these  problems  could  be  solved.  The 
joy  of  the  intellectual  life  would  be  largely 
gone.  I  would  not  rob  a  man  of  his  prob- 
lems, nor  would  I  have  another  man  rob  me 
of  my  problems.  They  are  the  delight  of 
life,  and  the  whole  intellectual  world  would 
be  stale  and  unprofitable  if  we  knew  every- 
thing. 

Fourthly — and  this  is  the  great  point: 
Turn  away  from  the  reason,  and  go  into  the 
man's  moral  life.  I  don't  mean,  go  into 
his  moral  life  and  see  if  the  man  is  living  in 
conscious  sin,  which  is  the  great  blinder  of 
the  eyes — I  am  speaking  now  of  honest 
doubt ;  but  open  a  new  door  into  the  prac- 
tical side  of  man's  nature.  Entreat  him  not 
to  postpone  life  and  his  life's  usefulness  until 
he  has  settled  the  problems  of  the  universe. 
Tell  him  those  problems  will  never  all  be 
settled ;  that  his  life  will  be  done  before  he 
has  begun  to  settle  them ;  and  ask  him  what 
he  is  doing  with  his  life  meantime.  Charge 
him  with  wasting  his  life  and  his  usefulness  ; 
and  invite  him  to  deal  with  the  moral  and 
practical  difficulties  of  the  world,  and  leave 
the  intellectual  difficulties  as  he  goes  along. 
To  spend  time  upon  these  is  proving  the 
less  important  before  the  more  important ; 
and,  as  the  French  say,  ''  The  good  is  the 
enemy  of  the  best."  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
think ;  it  is  a  better  thing  to  work — it  is  a 
still  better  thing  to  do  good.  And  you  have 
him  there,  you  see.  He  can't  get  beyond 
that.  You  have  to  tell  him,  in  fact,  that 
there  are  two  organs  of  knowledge :  the  one 
reason,  the  other  obedience.  And  now  tell 
him,  as  he  has  tried  the  first  and  found  the 
little  in  it,  just  for  a  moment  or  two  to  join 
you  in  trying  the  second.  And  when  he 
asks  whom  he  is  to  obey,  you  tell  him  there 
is  but  One^  and  lead  him  to  the  great  histor- 
ical figure,  who  calls  all  men  to  Him :  the 
one  perfect  life — the  one  Saviour  of  man- 
kind— ^the  oiie  Light  of  the  world.  Ask 
him  to  begin  to  obey  Christ;  and,  doing 
His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God. 

That,  I  think,  is  about  the  only  thing  you 
can  do  with  a  man :  to  get  him  into  practi- 
cal contact  with  the  needs  of  the  world,  and 
to  let  him  lose  his  intellectual  difficulties 
meantime.  Don't  ask  him  to  give  them  up 
altogether.     Tell  him  to  solve  them  after- 


ward one  by  one  if  he  can,  but  meantime 
to  give  his  life  to  Christ  and  his  time  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And,  you  see,  you  fetch 
him  completely  around  when  you  do  that. 
You  have  taken  him  away  from  the  false 
side  of  his  nature,  and  to  the  practical  and 
moral  side  of  his  nature ;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  perhaps,  he  puts  things  in 
their  true  place.  He  puts  his  nature  in  the 
relations  in  which  it  ought  to  be,  and  he 
then  only  begins  to  live.  And  by  obedience 
— by  obedience — he  will  soon  become  a 
learner  and  pupil  for  himself,  and  Christ 
will  teach  him  things,  and  he  will  find  what- 
ever problems  are  solvable  gradually  solved 
as  he  goes  along  the  path  of  practical  duty. 

Now,  let  me,  in  passing,  give  a  couple  of 
instances  of  how  to  deal  with  sp>ecific  points. 
The  commonest  thing  that  we  hear  said  now- 
adays by  young  men  is,  "  What  about  evo- 
lution ?  How  am  I  to  reconcile  my  religion, 
or  any  religion,  with  the' doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion?" That  upsets  more  men  than  perhaps 
anything  else  at  the  present  hour.  How 
would  you  deal  with  it  ?  I  would  say  to  a 
man  that  Christianity  is  the  further  evolu- 
tion. I  don't  know  any  better  definition 
than  that.  It  is  the  further  evolution— the 
higher  evolution.  I  don't  start  with  him  to 
attack  evolution.  I  don 't  start  with  him 
to  defend  it.  I  destroy  by  fulfilling  it.  I 
take  him  at  his  own  terms.  He  says  evolu- 
tion is  that  which  pushes  the  man  on  trom 
the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher.  Very  well;  that  is  what 
Christianity  does.  It  pushes  the  man  farther 
on. ,  It  takes  him  where  nature  has  left  him, 
and  carries  him  on  to  heights  which  on  the 
plain  of  nature  he  could  never  reach.  That 
is  evolution.  *"  Lead  me  to  the  Rock  that 
is  higher  than  I."  That  is  evolution.  It 
is  the  development  of  the  whole  man  in  the 
highest  directions — the  drawing  out  of  his 
spiritual  being.  Show  an  evolutionist  that, 
and  you  have  taken  the  wind  out  of  his  sails. 
'*Icame  not  to  destroy."  Don't  destroy 
his  doctrine — perhaps  you  can't — but  fulfil 
it.'   Put  a  larger  meaning  into  it. 

The  other  instance — the  next  commonest 
question  perhaps — is  the  question  of  mira- 
cles. It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  discuss 
that  now — miracles;  but  that  question  is 
thrown  at  my  head  every  second  day: 
''  What  do  you  say  to  a  man  when  he  says 
to  you,  '  Why  do  you  believe  in  miracles  ?'  " 
I  say,  '*  Because  I  have  seen  them."  He 
says,  "When?"  I  say,  "Yesterday."  He 
says,  "Where?"  "Down  such  and-such 
a  street  I  saw  a  man  who  was  a  drunkard 
redeemed  by  the  power  of  an  unseen  Christ 
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and  saved  from  sin.  That  is  a  miracle." 
The  best  apologetic  for  Christianity  is  a 
Christian.  That  is  a  fact  which  the  man 
cannot  get  over.  There  are  fifty  other  ar- 
guments for  miracles,  but  none  so  good  as 
that  you  have  seen  them.  Perhaps  you  are 
one  yourself.  But  take  you  a  man  and  show 
him  a  miracle  with  his  own  eyes.  Then  he 
will  believe. 

PREPARATION   FOR   LEARNING. 

Before  an  artist  can  do  anything  the  in- 
strument must  be  tuned.  Our  astronomers 
at  this  monent  are  preparing  for  an  event 
which  happens  only  once  or  twice  in  a  life- 
time:  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  the 
month  of  August.  They  have  begun  already. 
They  are  making  preparations.  At  chosen 
stations  in  different  parts  of  the  world  they 
are  spending  all  the  skill  that  science  can 
suggest  upon  the  construction  of  their  in- 
struments ;  and  up  to  the  last  moment  they 
will  be  busy  adjusting  them ;  and  the  last 
day  will  be  the  busiest  of  all,  because  then 
they  must  have  the  glasses  and  mirrors  pol- 
ished to  the  last  degree.  They  have  to  have 
the  lenses  in  place  and  focused  upon  this 
spot  before  the  event  itself  takes  place. 

Everything  will  depend  upon  the  instru- 
ments which  you  bring  to  this  experiment. 
Everything  will  depend  upon  it ;  and  there- 
fore fifteen  minutes  will  not  be  lost  if  we 
each  put  our  instrument  into  the  best  work- 
ing order  we  can.  I  have  spoken  of  lenses, 
and  that  reminds  me  that  the  instrument 
which  we  bring  to  bear  upon  truth  is  a  com- 
pound thing.  It  consists  of  many  parts. 
Truth  is  not  a  product  of  the  intellect  alone ; 
it  is  a  product  of  the  whole  nature.  The 
body  is  engaged  in  it,  and  the  mind,  and 
the  soul. 

The  body  is  engaged  in  it.  Of  course,  a 
man  who  has  his  body  run  down,  or  who  is 
dyspeptic,  or  melancholy,  sees  everything 
black,  and  distorted,  and  untrue.  But  I 
am  not  going  to  dwell  upon  that.  Most  of 
you  seem  in  pretty  fair  working  order  so  far 
as  your  bodies  are  concerned  ;  only  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  we  are  to  give  our 
bodies  a  living  sacrifice — not  a  half-dead 
sacrifice,  as  some  people  seem  to  imagine. 
There  is  no  virtue  in  emaciation.  I  don't 
know  if  you  have  any  tendency  in  that 
direction  in  America,  but  certainly  we  are 
in  danger  of  dropping  into  it  now  and  then 
in  England,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  bear  in 
mind  our  part  of  the  lens — a  very  compound 
and  delicate  lens — with  which  we  have  to 
take  in  truth. 

Then  comes  a  very  important  part :  the 


intellect — which  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
servants  of  truth ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you  as 
students,  that  the  intellect  will  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  your  reception  of  truth.  I 
was  told  that  it  was  said  at  these  conferences 
last  year,  that  a  man  must  crucify  his  intel- 
lect. I  venture  to  contradict  the  gentleman 
who  made  that  statement.  I  am  quite  sure 
no  such  statement  could  ever  have  been 
made  in  your  hearing  —  that  we  were  to 
crucify  our  intellects.  We  can  make  no 
progress  without  the  full  use  of  all  the  intel- 
lectual powers  that  God  has  endowed  us 
with. 

But  more  important  than  either  of  these 
is  the  moral  nature — the  moral  and  spiritual 
nature.  Some  of  you  remember  a  sermon 
of  Robertson  of  Brighton^  entitled  **  Obe- 
dience the  Organ  of  Spiritual  Knowledge." 
A  very  startling  title!  —  "Obedience  the 
Organ  of  Spiritual  Knowledge. "  The  Pha- 
risees asked  about  Christ :  "  How  knoweth 
this  man  letters,  never  having  learned?'* 
How  knoweth  this  man,  never  having 
learned?  The  organ  of  knowledge  is  not 
nearly  so  much  mind  as  the  organ  that 
Christ  used,  namely,  obedience;  and  that 
was  the  organ  which  He  Himself  insisted 
upon  when  He  said:  "  He  that  willeth  to 
do  His  will  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God."  You  have  all 
noticed,  of  course,  that  the  words  in  the 
original  are :  **  If  any  man  will  to  do  His 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine."  It 
doesn't  read,  "If  any  do  His  will,"  which 
no  man  can  do  perfectly ;  but  if  any  man 
be  simply  willing  to  do  His  will — if  he  has 
an  absolutely  undivided  mind  about  it — 
that  man  will  know  what  truth  is  and  know 
what  falsehood  is;  a  stranger  will  he  not 
follow.  And  that  is  by  far  the  best  source 
of  spiritual  knowledge  on  every  accpunt — 
obedience  to  God — absolute  sincerity  and 
loyalty  in  following  Christ.  "  If  any  man 
do  His  will  he  shall  know" — a  very  remark- 
able association  of  knowledge,  a  thing  which 
is  usually  considered  quite  intelleqfual,  with 
obedience,  which  is  moral  and  spiritual. 

But  even  although  we  use  all  these  three 
different  parts  of  the  instrument,  we  have 
not  at  all  got  at  the  complete  method  of 
learning.  There  is  a  little  preliminary  that 
the  astronomer  has  to  do  before  he  can  make 
his  observation.  He  has  to  take  the  cap  off 
his  telescope.  Many  a  man  thinks  he  is 
looking  at  truth  when  he  b  only  looking  at 
the  cap.  Many  a  time  I  have  looked  down 
my  microscope,  and  thought  I  was  looking 
at  the  diatom  for  which  I  had  long  been 
searching,  and  found  I  had  simply  been 
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looking  at  a  speck  of  dust  upon  the  lens  it- 
self. Many  a  man  thinks  he  is  looking  at 
truth  when  he  is  only  looking  at  the  specta- 
cles he  has  put  on  to  see  it  with.  He  is 
looking  at  his  own  spectacles.  Now,  the 
common  spectacles  that  a  man  puts  on — I 
suppose  the  creed  in  which  he  has  ))een 
brought  up — if  a  man  looks  at  that,  let  him 
remember  that  he  is  not  looking  at  truth : 
he  is  looking  at  his  own  spectacles.  There 
is  no  more  important  lesson  that  we  have  to 
carry  with  us  than  that  truth  is  not  to  be 
found  in  what  I  have  been  taught.  That  is 
not  truth.  Truth  is  not  what  I  have  been 
taught.  If  it  were  so,  that  would  apply  to 
the  Mormon,  it  would  apply  to  the  Brah- 
man, it  would  apply  to  the  Buddhist. 
Truth  would  be  to  everybody  just  what 
he  had  been  taught.  Therefore  let  us  dis- 
miss from  our  minds  the  predisposition  to 
regard  that  which  we  have  been  brought  up 
in  as  being  necessarily  the  truth.  I  must 
say  it  is  very  hard  to  shake  one's  self  free 
altogether  from  that.  I  suppose  it  is  im- 
possible. 

But  you  see  the  reasonableness  of  giving 
up  that  as  your  view  of  truth  when  you 
come  to  apply  it  all  around.  If  that  were 
the  definition  of  truth,  truth  would  be  just 
what  one's  parents  were — it  would  be  a  thing 
of  hereditary  transmission,  and  not  a  thing 
absolute  in  itself.  Now,  let  me  venture  to  ask 
you  to  take  that  cap  off.  Take  that  cap  off 
now,  and  make  up  your  minds  you  are  go- 
ing to  look  at  truth  naked — in  its  reality  as 
it  is,  not  as  it  is  reflected  through  other 
minds,  or  through  any  theology,  however 
venerable. 

Then,  there  is  one  thing  we  must  be  care- 
ful about,  and  that  is  besides  having  the 
cap  off,  and  having  all  the  lenses  clean  and 
in  position — to  have  the  instrument  rightly 
focused.  Everything  may  be  right,  and  yet 
when  you  go  and  look  at  the  object,  you  see 
things  altogether  falsely.  You  see  things 
not  only  blurred,  but  you  see  things  out  of 
proportion.  And  there  is  nothing  more 
important  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  in  run- 
ning our  eye  over  successive  theological 
truths,  than  that  there  is  a  proportion  in 
those  truths,  and  that  we  must  see  them  in 
their  proportion,  or  we  see  them  falsely.  A 
man  may  take  a  dollar  or  a  half  dollar  and 
hold  it  to  his  eye  so  closely  that  it  will  hide 
the  sun  from  him.  Or  he  may  so  focus  his 
telescope  that  a  fly  or  a  boulder  may  be  as 
large  as  a  mountain.  A  man  may  hold  a 
certain  doctrine  very  intensely — a  doctrine 
which  has  been  looming  upon  his  horizon 
for  the  last  six  months,  let  us  say,  and  which 


has  thrown  everything  else  out  ]of  propor- 
tion, it  has  become  so  big  itself.  Now,  let 
us  beware  of  distortion  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  religious  truths  which  we  hold.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  things  in  their  true 
proportion  and  symmetry,  but  this  is  the 
thing  we  must  be  constantly  aiming  at.  We 
are  told  in  the  Bible  to  ''add  to  your  faith 
virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge,  and  to 
knowledge  balance,"  as  the  word  literally 
means — balance.  It  is  a  word  taken  from 
the  orchestra,  where  all  the  parts — the  so- 
pranos, the  basses,  the  altos,  and  the  tenors, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them — must  be  regulated. 
If  you  have  too  much  of  the  bass,  or  too 
much  of  the  soprano,  there  is  want  of  har- 
mony. That  is  what  I  mean  by  the  want 
of  proper  focus — by  the  want  of  proper  bal- 
ance— in  the  truths  which  we  all  hold.  It 
will  never  do  to  exaggerate  one  truth  at  the 
expense  of  another,  and  a  truth  may  be 
turned  into  a  falsehood  very,  very  easily, 
by  simply  being  either  too  much  enlarged 
or  too  much  diminished.  We  have  heard 
of  some  blind  men  who  were  taken  to  see  a 
menagerie.  They  had  gone  around  the  an- 
imals, and  four  of  them  were  allowed  to 
touch  an  elephant  as  they  went  past.  They 
were  discussing  afterward  what  kind  of  a 
creature  the  elephant  was.  One  man,  who 
had  touched  its  tail,  said  the  elephant  was 
like  a  rope.  Another  of  the  blind  men, 
who  had  touched  his  hind  limb,  said,  "  No 
such  thing !  the  elephant  is  like  the  trunk 
of  a  tree."  Another,  who  hafi  felt  its  sides, 
said,  "  That  is  all  rubbish.  An  elephant  is 
a  thing  like  a  wall."  And  the  fourth,  who 
had  felt  its  ear,  said  that  an  elephant  was 
like  none  of  those  things;  it  was  like  a 
leather  bag.  Now,  men  look  at  truth  at 
different  bits  of  it,  and  they  see  different 
things  of  course,  and  they  are  very  apt  to 
imagine  that  the  thing  which  they  have  seen 
is  the  whole  affair — the  whole  thing.  In 
reality,  we  can  only  see  a  very  little  bit  at  a 
time ;  and  we  must,  I  think,  learn  to  believe 
that  other  men  can  see  bits  of  truth  as  well 
as  ourselves.  Your  views  are  just  what  you 
see  with  your  own  eyes ;  and  my  views  are 
just  what  I  see ;  and  what  I  see  depends  on 
just  where  I  stand,  and  what  you  see  de- 
pends on  just  where  you  stand ;  and  truth  is 
very  much  bigger  than  an  elephant,  and  we 
are  very  much  blinder  than  any  of  those 
blind  men  as  we  come  to  look  at  it. 

Christ  has  made  us  aware  that  it  is  quite 
possible  for  a  man  to  have  ears  and  hear 
nothing,  and  to  have  eyes  and  see  not. 
One  of  the  disciples  saw  a  great  deal  of 
Christ,  and  he  never  knew  Him.     "  Have  I 
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been  so  long  time  with  you,  Philip,  and  yet 
hast  thou  not  known  Me? ''  '<  He  that  hath 
seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father  also/'  Philip 
had  never  seen  Him.  He  had  been  looking 
at  his  own  spectacles,  perhaps,  or  at  some- 
thing else,  and  had  never  seen  Him.  If  the 
instrument  had  been  in  order,  he  would 
have  seen  Christ.  And  I  would  just  add 
this  one  thing  more :  the  test  of  value  of 
the  different  verities  of  truth  depends  upon 
one  thing :  whether  they  have  or  have  not 
a  sanctifying  power.  That  is  another  re- 
markable association  in  the  mind  of  Christ 
— of  sanctification  with  truth — thinking  and 
holiness — not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  sci- 
ences or  in  any  of  the  philosophies.  It  is 
peculiar  to  the  Bible.  Christ  said,  ''  Sanc- 
tify them  through  Thy  truth.  Thy  Word 
is  truth." 

Now,  the  real,  actual  value  of  any  question 
— the  value  of  any  theological  question — 
depends  upon  whether  it  has  a  sanctifying 
influence.  If  it  has  not,  don't  bomer  about 
it.  Don't  let  it  disturb  your  minds  until 
you  have  exhausted  all  truths  that  have 
sanctification  within  them.  If  a  truth  makes 
a  man  a  better  man,  then  let  him  focus  his 
instrument  upon  it  and  get  all  the  acquaint- 
ance with  it  he  can.  If  it  is  the  profane 
bubbling  of  science  falsely  so  called,  or 
anything  that  has  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  a  man,  it 
is  better  let  it  alone.  And  above  all,  let  us 
remember  under  all  circumstances  to  hold 
the  truth  in  love.  That  is  the  most  sancti- 
fying influence  of  all. 

And  if  we  can  carry  away  with  us  the 
mere  lessons  of  toleration,  and  if  we  can 
leave  behind  us  our  censoriousness,  and 
criticalness,  and  our  harsh  judgments  upon 
one  another,  and  our  disposition  towards 
the  excommunicating  of  everybody  except 
those  who  think  exactly  as  we  do,  the  time 
we  shall  spend  here  will  not  be  the  least  use- 
ful part  of  our  lives. 


How  poor  is  all  that  fame  can  be  or  bring  ; 
Although  a  generation  feed  the  pyre, 
How  soon  dies  out  the  lifeless,  loveless  fire  I 
The  king  is  dead.     Hurrah !     Long  live  the  king  I 
The  poet  breathes  his  last.     Who  next  will  sing  ? 
The  great  man  falls.     Who  comes  to  moant  still 

higher  ? 
Oh,  bitter  emptiness  of  such  desire ! 
Earth  holds  but  one  true  good,  but  one  true  thing. 
And  this  is  it  to  walk  in  honest  ways 
And  patient,  and  with  all  one's  heart  belong 
In  love  unto  one's  own !     No  death  so  strong 
That  life  like  this  he  ever  conquers,  slays ; 
The  centuries  do  it  no  hurt,  no  wrong, 
They  are  eternal  resurrection  days. 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson, 
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BY  ELIZABETH  POWELL  BOND. 


THE  disciples  of  Jesus  came  to  him  with 
the  inquiry,  "Who  is  the  greatest  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  ?' '  And  he  cal led  a  lit- 
tle child  to  him,  and  set  him  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  said,  "Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  httle 
children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  King* 
dom  of  Heaven.** 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  surprise, 
and  perhaps  disappointment,  it  must  have 
been  to  these  disciples  to  receive  such  a  les- 
son. It  is  not  unlikely  that  their  ideal  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  had  taken  form 
from  their  knowledge  of  this  world's  king- 
doms, whose  greatest  were  clothed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen,  and  crowned  with  the  royal 
diadem,  and  exalted  of  men  and  ministered 
unto  by  men.  This  was  a  picturesque  con- 
ception that  appealed  to  their  pride  and  am- 
bition and  love  of  grandeur.  And  instead 
of  this  conception,  they  were  asked  to  ac- 
cept as  the  type  of  Heaven's  greatest,  a  little 
child !  Has  this  lesson  taught  so  long  ago 
in  Capernaum  any  meaning  for  us  to  day? 
How  is  it  that  the  little  child  was  thus 
chosen  as  typical  of  heavenly  greatness?  Is- 
it  his  weakness?  That  cannot  be,  for 
strength  is  one  of  the  divine  attributes,  andl 
he  who  enters  the  Kingdom  of  God  must 
be  strong  of  soul.  Is  it  his  ignorance? 
That  cannot  be,  for  omniscience  belongs  to^ 
God,  and  the  children  of  God  are  heirs  of' 
divine  hunger  and  thirst  for  knowledge.  Is 
it  not  rather  this— that  the  little  child  places, 
his  hand  with  undoubting  confidence  in  the 
father  and  the  mother  hand,  to  be  led  ac- 
cording to  their  wisdom?  Is  it  not  the  hu«- 
mility  of  the  little  child — the  humility  bom< 
of  unconsciousness  of  self — the  perfect 
trust  in  the  vital  relation  of  the  parent  and* 
child  ? 

I  think  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  teach- 
able spirit  of  the  little  child  that  led  the 
great  Teacher  of  spiritual  truths  to  set  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  inquiring  disciples,  as  the 
type  of  greatness  in  the  Heavenly  King- 
dom. 

Perhaps  the  youngest  of  this  company  has 
lived  long  enough  to  learn  how  easy  it  is  to 
grow  away  from  this  type  of  heavenly  great- 
ness; how  hard  it  is  to  be  teachable!  At 
sqpe  points  of  our  nature,  we  open  easily 
and  wide  to  everyi  offer  of  the  teacher. 
Mathematics,  with  its  undeviating  laws,  it» 
absolute  truthfulnessi  may  have  unending 
charm  foi  us,  and  so  find  us  always  teach- 
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able.  Science  brings  to  us  such  marvels  of 
immensity  and  of  microscopic  form  as  well, 
that  our  interest  is  ever  on  the  alert,  and 
leading  us  on  to  more  and  more  of  search 
and  acquisition.  History  and  literature, 
the  records  of  human  life  and  its  varied  ex- 
periences, entertain  as  well  as  instruct  us, 
and  thus  receive  hospitable  welcome  at  our 
hands.  But  these  things  are,  in  a  sense, 
our  intellectual  furnishings,  and  do  not  be- 
come  altogether  a  part  of  our  very  selves. 

It  is  the  lessons  that  pertain  to  the  life  of 
the  soul,  the  lessons  that  touch  us  as  indi- 
viduals, to  modify  our  relations  to  other 
souls,  and  to  our  Heavenly  Father, — for  it  is 
to  these  lessons  that  we  give  less  willing 
heed, — that  we  are  unteachable.  Our  own 
individuality,  our  sufficiency  unto  ourselves, 
rises  up  like  an  impenetrable  wall  to  keep 
out  the  light  of  many  a  Heaven-sent  lesson. 
The  disobedience  of  children  to  parents  is  a 
way  of  declaring  that  parents  are  superfluous 
in  the  world ;  the  insistence  of  the  young 
upon  following  "their  own  sweet  will"  is 
but  an  avowal  that  they  feel  themselves  to 
be  wise,  and  that  years-  of  experience  in 
their  appointed  leaders  go  for  naught;  the 
discontent  of  elder  folk  has  often  its  root  in 
the  same  sense  of  self-sufficiency  that  would 
mark  out  it  sown  course  of  action,  and 
cannot  accept,  as  the  wisdom  of  a  higher 
Power,  the  changes  that  uncontrollable  cir- 
cumstance may  force  upon  it. 

Thus  it  is,  that  to  us  all,  whatever  our 
age,  or  development,  or  circumstance,  this 
lesson  of  Jesus  is  addressed.  "Except  ye 
be  converted,"  that  is,  changed  from  your 
habit  of  self-sufficient  thought  and  action, 
"and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  "  Lit- 
tle children"  we  must  always  remain  in  our 
relation  to  the  Infinite  Father,  listening  in 
our  inmost  souls  to  the  intimations  of  his 
purposes  for  us,  and  accepting  as  his  infin- 
itely wise  control,  the  thwarting  it  may  be, 
of  our  dearest  plans..  The  strength  of  the 
strongest  souls  is  this  implicit  trust  that 
they  may  be  led  of  God,  that  by  "lowly 
listening"  they  will  catch  the  tones  of  his 
guiding  voice.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  the  wis- 
est souls,  that  they  can  hush  the  clamor  of 
self-assertion,  and  calmly  measure  by  the 
highest  standards  revealed  to  them,  not  only 
their  own  most  importunate  desires,  but  the 
claims  of  those  who  stand  near  to  them. 

This  wUl  be  an  hour  blessed  to  us  forever, 
if  in  its  moments  of  meditation,  we  are  en- 
abled to  see  what  it  is  to  "become  as  little 
children"  of  the  highest ;  to  ask  to  be  led  in 
the  way  of  obedience  and  faithfulness  and 


purity ;  to  ask  that  we  may  be  taught  to 
make  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  within  us, 
and  about  us. — Friends*  Intelligencer, 
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GOVERNOR'S  MESSAGE. 


EXTRACTS   FROM  THE  BIENNIAL   MESSAGE  OF 
HIS  EXCELLENCY  ROBERT  E.  PATTISON. 


THE  biennial  message  of  Governor  Patti- 
son,  which  was  read  in  both  branches 
of  the  General  Assembly  Tuesday,  January 
3rd,  is  a  document  of  unusual  length  and 
interest.  Being  the  first  occasion  upon 
which  Governor  Pattison  has  thus  addressed 
the  Legislature  during  his  present  term  of 
office,  it  is  practically  a  review  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  State  government  for  the  two 
years  past,  and  discusses  some  forty  or  more 
subjects  of  public  interest  and  official  con- 
cern. In  the  opening  sentences  the  Execu- 
tive refers  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
State  and  the  many  blessings  visited  upon 
its  people  during  the  period  under  review. 
He  notes  as  exceptional  the  calamities  by 
flood  and  fire  at  Titusville  and  Oil  City  and 
the  spirit  of  insurrection  at  Homestead, 
where,  he  says,  "under  the  plea  of  correct- 
ing abuses,  civil  authority  was  suspended 
and  the  officers  of  the  law  were  defied. 
Armed  bodies,  claiming  the  right  to  redress 
the  wrongs  of  employ^  and  to  protect  the 
rights  of  employer,  confronted  each  other 
in  hostile  array,  resulting  in  riot,  blood- 
shed and  murder.  To  restore  and  maintain 
order,  the  whole  military  force  of  the  State 
was  moved.  By  its  zeal  and  activity  in 
supporting  the  civil  authorities,  peace  and 
submission  were  maintained,  and  many  of 
the  offenders  arrested.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  from  the  time  the  civil  authori- 
ties first  called  upon  the  Executive  for  aid 
not  a  shot  was  Ared  nor  was  a  drop  of 
blood  shed.  Our  cost  in  this  trouble  will 
not  be  considered  if  it  be  followed  by 
greater  love  of  liberty,  obedience  to  law  and 
support  of  the  public  authorities,  for  in  this 
we  have  'a  sure  guarantee  of  the  permanence 
of  our  republic.'" 

Our  great  Commonwealth  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  five  millions,  equal  to 
that  of  the  whole  United  States  at  the  be^ 
ginning  of  this  century,  and  with  interests 
and  activities  far  more  extensive  and  diver- 
sified. Rich  in  agriculture,  manufactures, 
mining  and  commerce,  our  State  has  more 
than  lul filled  the  prediction  of  its  noble 
founder  when  he  declared  that  he  had  led 
"the  greatest  colony  into  America,  and  the 
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most  prosperous  beginnings  that  ever  were 
in  it  are  to  beiound  among  us." 

FINANCES  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  gratifying  exhibit  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Commonwealth  is  certainly 
cause  for  felicitation.  The  receipts  from 
the  ordinary  sources  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  November  30,  1892,  were  as  fol- 
lows: Tax  on  corporations,  |4« 938, 5 10.50; 
personal  property,  ^^> 235, 838. 46;  collateral 
inheritance  tax,  11,111,120.65;  licenses  of 
all  kinds,  11,303,486.21;  United  States 
government  (which  includes  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  bonds,  interest  on  U.  S.  consols, 
war  claims,  maintenance  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home  at  Erie),  $539)875.99;  Allegheny 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  1187,500.00; 
tax  on  writs,  $175,139  09;  fees  of  public  of- 
ficers, 1 1 04  914.23;  miscellaneous,  152,- 
373  95  i  making  it  in  all  $10,748,759.08, 
which  with  the  balance  on  hand  November 
30,  1891,  $6,979,854.55  amounted  to  $17,- 
728,613.63. 

The  following  were  the  payments:  De- 
partment expenses,  $i>45i9963.23:  loans  re- 
deemed, interest  on  loans,  $(,784,653  50; 
charitable  and  penal  institutions,  $1,590,- 
345.81;  common  schools,  $5,379,672.08; 
National  Guard,  including  $375,223.46; 
(expended  in  the  suppression  of  the  disturb- 
ance at  Homestead)  $583,599.14;  Soldiers' 
Home  and  soldiers'  orphan  schools,  $182,- 
62898;  State  tax  on  personal  property  re- 
turned to  counties,  $5411779.06;  voting 
booths  and  compartments,  $511539.02; 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  $93»7i3.i9; 
miscellaneous  items,  $68,074.67,  making 
the  aggregate  amount  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1892,  $11,727,968.68,  leav- 
ing a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $6,oco,- 
644.45.  '^^^  ^^^^  o^  $i>45i»963.23,  "de- 
partment expenses"  included  $542,842.19 
for  judiciary;  $1919507.49  for  public  print- 
ing and  supplies;  $166,737.80  for  special 
commissions,  (which  includes  $125,000  for 
the  World's  Fair  Commission;  $25,000  for 
the  fish  commission,  and  for  miscellaneous 
commissions,  $i^>737>8o)  and  counsel  fees, 
$11,400.35. 

The  average  annual  payments  for  the  last 
ten  years  were  $8,701,931.75;  the  payments 
for  the  year  1892  were  $11,727,968.68. 
The  payments  for  the  year  1892,  $3,000,- 
000.00  in  excess  of  the  average  annual  pay- 
ments for  the  past  ten  years,  owe  their  in- 
crease to  the  $3,000,000.00  additional  ap- 
propriation to  the  common  schools. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  State  on  the  ist 
of  December,  1891,  was  $9,811,368.28;  the 
total  public  debt  of  the  State  on  December 


ist,  1892,  was  $8,394,462.28,  showing  a  re- 
duction of  $1,417,  [06. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
reports 'the  year  ending  June  6,  1892,  977,- 
528  pupils  in  the  schools,  an  increase  of 
8,022;  the  number  of  schools,  23,436,  an 
increase  of  322 ;  the  number  of  teachers, 
25,339,  an  increase  of  414.  The  total  ex- 
penditures, including  that  upon  buildings, 
are  $14,329,140.46,  an  increase  of  $810,- 
431.48.  The  estimated  value  of  school 
property  is  $40,242,664.00,  an  increase  of 
$4,404,077.00.  The  State  appropriation  for 
1891-1892  was  $2,000,000.  The  appropri- 
ation of  $5,000,000,  made  at  the  session  of 
the  Legislature  of  1891,  was  not  available 
until  the  first  Monday  of  June,  1892.  The 
effect  of  this  liberal  appropriation  does  not, 
therefore,  appear  in  the  results  of  this  year. 
The  liberality  of  the  people,  through  their 
Legislators,  has  contributed  to  arouse  an  un- 
usual activity  in  this  department. 

Marked  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
number  of  districts  where  free  text-books 
have  been  introduced.  The  time  has  come 
for  a  general  introduction  of  free  text-books 
in  our  State.  Under  it  school  books  will  be 
furnished  free  to  all  pupils.  It  would  en- 
able each  district  to  purchase  books  best 
suited  to  its  community.  Under  the  pres- 
ent system  the  purchase  of  school  books  is 
quite  a  burden  to  many  parents.  The  ex- 
penditure annually  in  the  State  is  not  less 
than  $800,000.  By  the  use  of  free  text- 
books, every  pupil,  as  soon  as  his  name  is 
known  to  the  teacher,  would  be  supplied 
with  all  the  necessary  books,  and  many  of 
the  excuses  now  advanced  for  the  non  at- 
tendance of  children  upon  the  public  schools 
would  disappear.  Experience  has  shown 
that  wherever  free  school  books  and  supplies 
are  furnished,  the  attendance  has  increase^, 
the  system  thus  serving  the  good  purposes 
of  compulsory  education  and  avoiding  its 
objectionable  features.  I  recommend  leg- 
islation to  the  end  of  securing  free  text-books 
everywhere. 

While. the  city  and  town  schools  have  ad- 
vanced under  the  improved  system  of  edu- 
cation, supported  by  the  liberality  of  the 
Legislators,  the  rural  schools  have  not  been 
characterized  by  the  same  advancement.  In 
many  districts  children  pass  the  country 
school  house  on  their  way  to  the  town,  to 
secure  advantages  they  are  not  able  to  get 
in  the  country  school  house.  I  recommend 
the  consolidation  of  two  or  more  of  the  rural 
schools  into  one  strong  institution,  well 
equipped  and  with  compensation  offered  to 
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teachers  to  secure  the  talent  equal  to  a  town 
or  a  city  school.  The  advantages  of  our 
town  and  city  schools  are  are  admitted.  If 
the  benefits  derived  from  these  are  of  the 
value  we  claim  for  them,  then  the  same  op- 
portunities should  be  afforded  to  the  rural 
schools. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
reports  that  the  twelve  State  Normal  Schools 
have  won  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
public  to  a  degree  that  has  made  their  use- 
fulness almost  inestimable.  There  are  gath- 
ered annually  in  these  institutions  about 
8,000  of  the  teachers  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  moral,  social  and  intellectual  influence 
exerted  by  them  directly  and  through  their 
pupils  and  teachers  is  immeasurable.  They 
have  been  influential  in  elevating  the  char- 
acter of  public  instruction.  The  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  have  vindicated  the  wisdom  of 
the  liberal  policy  pursued  towards  them  by 
the  Commonwealth. 

Your  attention  is  again  called  to  the  basis 
upon  which  the  distribution  of  the  funds 
for  our  common  schools  should  be  made. 
The  law  which  determines  the  data  upon 
which  the  State  appropriation  is  distributed 
should  be  changed.  With  the  liberal  ap- 
propriation of  15,000,000  made  by  the  State 
the  reasons  for  the  change  become  more 
urgent.  The  distribution  is  now  made  on 
the  basis  of  taxables,  the  department  re- 
ceiving a  list  every  three  years.  It  should 
be,  however,  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
number  of  school  children  in  attendance. 
This  can  be  accomplished  very  easily.  All 
teachers  are  now  required  to  report  the 
average  number  in  attendance.  They 
can  still  further  be  required  by  law 
to  hand  a  certified  list  of  the  same 
to  their  respective  boards,  and  the  officers 
of  the  Board  can  forward  affidavits  of  the 
same  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion annually,  and  thus  the  necessary  data 
will  be  always  at  hand.  This  would  make 
the  distribution  more  equitable  and  adapted 
more  directly  to  the  changing  needs  of  the 
school.  At  the  same  time  it  would  greatly 
encourage  efforts  to  secure  a  larger  attend- 
ance throughout  the  Commonwoalth.  In 
this  connection  your  attention  is  called  to 
the  im{>erfect  method  of  ascertaining  the 
number  of  children  not  attending  the 
schools  of  the  State.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
effective  method.  The  figures  given  in  the 
reports  are  the  merest  guess.  I  therefore 
recommend  legislation  for  the  annual 
enumeration  of  the  children  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  school  age. 

The  progress  of  the  schools  of  the  Com- 


monwealth and  the  interest  taken  by  the 
people  through  their  representatives  is  es- 
pecially manifest  in  the  increased  appropri- 
ation from  year  to  year.  In  1850  the  total 
expenditure  for  the  common  schools  by  the 
State  was  {164,620;  now  the  expenditure 
by  appropriation  is  |5)Ooo,ooc.  With  free 
text-books,  enthusiastic  performance  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  more  than  15,000  school  di- 
rectors, an  army  twice  the  size  of  the 
National  Guard  of  the  State,  and  a  law 
making  distribution  of  the  appropriation  for 
schools  on  the  basis  of  the  average  number 
of  school  children  in  attendance,  we  will  in- 
directly have  a  compulsory  system  of  edu- 
cation far  more  potent  than  the  staff  of  the 
constable  or  the  mandate  of  the  justice  of 
the  peace. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

During  the  year  the  State  Board  of  Health 
has  rendered  efficient  service  in  staying  epi- 
demic and  contagious  diseases.  It  very 
early  made  preparations  for  measures  of  de- 
fense against  the  invasion  of  Asiatic  cholera. 
By  circulars,  public  notices,  and  proclama- 
tion, its  members  inspired  a  spirit  of  cau- 
tion in  local  authorities  which,  in  the  event 
of  the  presence  of  the  pestilence,  would 
have  enabled  them  more  successfully  to  have 
cambatted  it.  Under  existing  laws  the 
Board  is  somewhat  embarrassed  by  insuffi- 
cient authority  in  legislation,  and  Us  mem- 
bers are  anxious  to  be  fully  equipped  for  the 
future.  It  is  recommended  that  authority 
for  the  sanitary  organization  of  the  State  be 
extended  to  rural  districts,  thus  giving  to 
every  portion  of  the  State  some  legally  con- 
stituted local  health  authority.  The  com- 
pulsory establishment  of  boards  of  health  in 
all  cities  and  incorporated  boroughs;  the 
protection  of  the  purity  of  water  supplies 
and  provision  by  appropriation  for  a  fund  to 
be  known  as  an  emergency  fund  to  meet  ex- 
traordinary cases,  are  urgently  recommended. 
I  invite  your  consideration  to  the  propriety 
and  practicability  of  legislation  providing 
for  the  incorporation  of  sewerage  companies, 
and  to  confer  upon  such  organization,  as 
well  as  upon  water  companies,  the  right  of 
eminent  domain. 

In  this  connection  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  no  law  in  this  State 
providing  for  tne  registering  of  births  and 
deaths  This  is  a  question  engaging  the  at- 
tention of  scientific  and  professional  men, 
and  its  importance  need  only  be  mentioned 
in  order  to  receive  your  consideration.  .  • 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  the  epi- 
demic of   cholera,   which  threatened  our 
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country  during  the  summer  of  1892,  will 
visit  us  during  the  coming  year.  By  hercU' 
lean  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Nation  and 
the  State,  we  escaped  this  dread  disease. 
It  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
every  preparation  be  made  to  resist  it  should 
it  again  appear.  The  authorities  should 
not  for  one  moment  relax  their  efforts. 
Much  will  depend  upon  a  perfect  quarantine 
system.  The  port,  quarantine  and  health 
laws  of  Pennsylvania  are  imperfect  and  con- 
fusing. All  of  the  existing  laws  relating  to 
these  subjects  should  be  repealed  and  a  uni- 
form quarantine  law  and  health  code  enacted. 
Under  existing  laws  neither  the  State  nor 
the  City  health  officials  have  their  duties 
and  powers  clearly  defined.  The  result  is 
constant  confusion,  disagreement  and  com- 
plications which  always  are  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  State.  If  a  new  code  of  laws 
should  be  enacted  I  suggest  that  provision 
be  made  for  only  one  oflicer  to  be  desig- 
nated as  the  port  and  quarantine  physician, 
with  such  assistants  as  may  be  deemed  neces* 
sary,  and  to  be  in  continuous  service  the  en- 
tire year;  the  quarantine  season  to  be  from 
June  I  to  October  4,  of  each  year,  and 
when  deemed  necessary  the  time  to  be  ex- 
tended by  the  proclamation  of  the  health 
officer  under  the  authority  of  the  Executive. 

THE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES.. 

The  support  and  visitation,  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  penal  and  elee- 
mosynary institutions  of  the  State  continue 
to  be  subjects  of  much  govermental  concern 
and  popular  interest.  The  large  appropria- 
tions made  at  each  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  the  construction,  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  such  institutions 
make  them  a  material  interest  of  great  signi- 
ficance in  relation  to  the  expenditures  of  the 
Commonwealth,  but,  in  the  broader  human- 
itarian view,  they  are  of  vast  moral  con- 
cern. The  lavish  grants  of  public  money 
for  these  agencies  to  relieve  suffering,  to 
heal  the  afHicted,  shelter  the  helpless,  and 
to  protect  or  improve  the  condition  of  the 
infirm,  are  not  grudgingly  given  by  a  bene- 
volent people.  Moneys  expended  to  pun- 
ish malefactors  are  wisely  expended  to  pro- 
tect society  from  their  ravages  and  to  deter 
the  evil-minded  by  their  example.  But  the 
citizens  and  taxpayers  have  alright  to  ex- 
pect humane,  intelligent  and  practical  su- 
pervision, and  firm  and  *  rigorous  manage- 
ment of  our  hospitals  and  penitentiaries. 
The  unselfish  and  disinterested  labors  of  the 
worthy  gentlemen  who  compose  the  Board 
of  Charities  and  the  boards  of  the  various 


institutions  under  their  supervision  are  felt 
in  the  steady  attainment  of  greater  uniform- 
ity and  improved  methods,  and  in  the  adop- 
tion of  those  principles  of  management 
which  the  best  modern  experience  at  home 
and  abroad  has  tested  and  approved.  The 
reports  of  these  boards  are  prolific  of  sug- 
gestions, alike  by  the  results  shown  and  by 
the  recommendations  made.  That  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Charities,  to  which  I  es- 
pecially invite  your  attention,  exhibits  the 
overcrowded  condition  of  the  State  Insane 
Asylums.  They  average  about  twenty- five 
per  cent,  more  inmates  than  their  recog- 
nized capacity.  No  serious  damage  has, 
however,  resulted  from  these  conditions; 
and  the  provision  for  the  chronic  insane 
elsewhere  referred  to,  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  separate  provision  for  the  criminal 
insane,  would  tend  to  reduce  the  present 
overcrowding.  The  conversion  of  the  ward 
dining  rooms  existing  in  some  of  the  older 
institutions,  into  dormitories,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  large  dining  halls  for  inmates,  are 
measures  which  meet  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Charities.  The  overcrowded  con- 
dition of  many  of  the  prisons  and  peniten- 
tiaries has  suggested  the  separation  of  pris- 
oners awaiting  trial,  and  first-term  convicts 
from  confirmed  criminals  —  a  separation 
which  would  also  seem  to  be  in  accord  with 
moral  considerations.  Severe  treatment  of 
hardened  criminals,  the  imposition  of  labor 
on  sentenced  convicts,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  prison  districts  for  a  number  of 
counties,  are  projects  which  have  the  com- 
mendation of  the  Board  and  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature.  The  development 
of  the  reform  system  for  youthful  delin- 
quents, as  exemplified  in  the  operations  of 
the  Morganza  School  and  the  Huntingdon 
Reformatory,  has  been  attended  with  abund- 
ant results  for  good;  and  the  scientific, 
rather  than  sentimental  treatment  of  the  in- 
mates of  these  institutions,  has  produced  re- 
sults to  justify  the  expectations  of  advanced 
penology,  with  reference  to  this  system  for 
youthful  or  first  offenders. 

In  a  number  of  Commonwealths,  sup- 
posed to  be  less  advanced  than  our  own, 
provision  by  law  has  been  made  for  insuring 
to  insane  females  in  transit  to  hospitals  or 
other  institutions,  the  escort  of  a  suitable  at- 
tendant of  their  own  sex.  The  suggestion 
that  a  law  having  this  purpose  should  be 
enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  seems  to 
be  in  accord  with  a  fit  regard  for  an  especi- 
ally helpless  and  dependent  class  of  unfortu- 
nates. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  a  commission  of 
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representative  citizens  commended  8]>ecial 
hospital  accommodations  for  the  criminal 
insane ;  and  should  the  state  of  the  public 
receipts  and  appropriations  warrant  such 
expenditure,  the  establishment  of  an  insti- 
tution for  this  purpose  would  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  scale  and  system  upon 
which  our  Commonwealth  has  provided  for 
its  insane,  separating  them  into  different 
institutions,  each  especially  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  its  class. 

The  humane  and  philanthropic  project  of 
establishing  a  State  Asylum  for  the  chronic 
insane,  made  possible  by  the  liberal  provis- 
ion of  the  last  Legislature,  has  been  carried 
forward  by  the  commission  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  A  fit  site  was  found  near 
Wernersville,  Berks  county,  along  the  line 
of  the  Lebanon  Valley  Railroad.  The 
buildings  are  in  course  of  erection  and  will 
be  finished  within  the  coming  year.  When 
completed,  they  will  have  the  best  approved 
modern  conveniences  and  accommodations 
for  eight  hundred  patients.  Their  total 
cost  will  be  kept  within  the  Legislative  ap- 
propriation. While  they  will  be  complete 
in  themselves,  the  grounds  purchased,  the 
site  chosen  and  the  arrangement  and  design 
of  the  structures,  have  not  been  without 
consideration  for  the  practical  extension  of 
the  idea  which  led  to  the  founding  of  this 
institution.  If  the  experiment  of  thus  pro- 
viding for  the  chronic  insane  shall  prove  an 
entire  success,  the  best  interests  of  the  un- 
fortunate class  for  whom  this  a.sylum  is  de- 
signed may  suggest  and  justify  future  ap- 
propriations for  an  enlargement  of  its  ca- 
pacity. 

THE  soldiers'  ORPHANS*  SCHOOLS. 

With  commendable  vigilance  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  having  charge  of  the 
soldiers'  orphans  have  performed  their  duty. 
By  personal  inspection,  examination  and  un- 
ceasing attention  they  have  added  to  the 
moral,  mental  and  physical  condition  of 
those  under  their  care.  The  three  schools 
now  contain  527  children.  These  are 
maintained  and  educated  at  an  annual  cost 
of  I140  per  capita.  In  1883  the  Legislature 
enacted  a  law  providing  that  ''  no  admission 
shall  be  granted  to  any  of  the  soldiers'  or- 
phan schools  or  homes  after  June  i,  1887, 
and  all  schools  or  homes  shall  close  and  all 
children  shall  be  discharged  from  said  insti- 
tutions on  June  i,  1890."  When  the  com- 
mission, under  the  Act  of  1889,  reorganized 
the  schools,  assuming  control,  there  were 
under  the  charge  of  the  State  1,788  chil- 
dren.    By  this  act  provision  was  made  ''  for 


the  proper  care,  maintenance  and  education 
at  the  expense  of  the  State  and  until  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  of  the  soldiers'  children 
now  in  the  several  soldiers'  orphan  schools 
in  the  commonwealth."  By  graduation 
and  withdrawal  these  have  been  reduced  to 
527,  and  it  is  estimated  that  by  September 
i»  1^93,  the  number  will  not  exceed  400. 
With  this  number  the  Commission  believe 
the  per  capita  appropriation  will  have  to  be 
increased.  Realizing  the  necessity  of  a 
change  in  the  system  of  education  pursued 
in  the  schools,  they  have  recently  visited 
the  leading  industrial  schools  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  after  careful  inquiry,  have  reported 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  industrial  train- 
ing in  connection  with  the  management  of 
the  schools. "*"  Such  a  system  has  given  emi- 
nent satisfaction  in -other  States,  and  I  com- 
mend their  recommendations  to  your  consid- 
eration. 

TRAINING  DEAF  MUTES  IN  ORAL  SPEECH. 

■  It  is  very  gratifying  to  report  the  satisfac- 
tory progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  a  home  for  the  training  in  oral 
speech  of  deaf  children  before  they  are  of 
school  age.  The  last  Legislature  appropri- 
ated Jl  15,000  for  the  building  of  a  home, 
and  constituted  a  commission  to  superintend 
its  construction.  This  Commission  was  au- 
thorized to  procure,  by  purchase  or  gift,  a 
sufficient  amount  of  real  estate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Home.  After  much  effort  the 
Commission  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible 
with  the  sum  appropriated  to  secure  a  site 
desirable  for  such  an  institution,  and  were 
about  to  report  their  conclusions  to  the 
Legislature,  when  a  generous  citizen  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  Joseph  M.  Bennett, 
presented  to  the  Commission  a  piece  of 
ground  situated  on  Belmont  Avenue  and 
Monument  Road,  adjoining  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia.  To  his  first  gift  he 
added  a  second  piece  of  ground  adjoining 
the  tract  first  presented,  which  was  beauti- 
fully located,  admirably  fitted  for  the  pur- 
poses, and  valued  at  j;  10,000.  Relieved  of 
their  difficulty  the  Commission  advertised 
for  proposals  for  a  building,  and  were  dis- 
appointed in  finding  that  the  lowest  bidder 
was  more  than  two  thousand  dollars  in  ex- 
cess of  the  sum  appropriated,  when  again 
the  generous  contribution  of  citizens  raised 
a  fund  sufficient  to  meet  the  excess  over  the 
appropriation.  All  financial  embarrass- 
ments having  been  removed,  the  Commis- 
sion entered  into  a  contract  for  the  erection 
of  a  building,  and  work  is  now  proceeding. 

*  Report  p.  347,  in  this  issue  of  The  SckodJoumaL 
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When  finished  it  will  accommodate  about 
forty  children. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

During  the  past  year  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  been  unusually  successful  in 
the  department  of  State  work  under  its  im- 
mediate control.  Its  meetings  held  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  have  awakened  a  greater 
interest  in  agriculture,  and  the  attendance 
upon  the  Board  has  been  greater  than  at 
any  other  time  in  its  history.  The  benefits 
to  the  farmers  of  our  State  derived  from 
these  meetings  have  more  than  compensated 
for  any  outlay.  The  whole^amount  appro- 
priated for  the  expenses  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  is  ^15,000.  Notwithstanding  the 
increased  work  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  the  members,  the  expenses  are  less  at 
present  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history 
of  the  organization. 

The  present  system  of  farmers'  institutes 
which  have  worked  so  satisfactorily,  was  in- 
augurated by  this  Board  in  1877  ;  from  then 
until  1855  the  expenses  were  paid  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Board.  The  Legisla- 
ture, in  1885,  realizing  the  importance  of 
these  meetings,  made  a  special  appropriation 
of  j|i,ooo  to  defray  the  expenses  of  them. 
In  1887  the  appropriation  was  increased  to 
^3000 ;  in  1889  to  f  s,ooo,  and  in  1891  to 
the  present  appropriation  of  ^7,000.  With 
an  appropriation  of  ^7,000  the  Board  has 
held  eighty-five  farmers'  institutes  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  State,  and  the  results 
clearly  indicate  the  wisdom  of  this  expendi- 
ture. By  an  economic  administration  of 
the  fund,  more  has  been  accomplished  than 
in  any  other  State. 

THE  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

The  wisdom  of  the  legislation  regulating 
the  employment  of  women  and  children  has 
been  more  than  demonstrated  during  the 
past  year.  The  Factory  Inspector  has  visi- 
ted more  than  2,000  factories  and  mer- 
cantile establishments,  employing  231,000 
workers.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work, 
the  fire  escape  law  has  been  a  source  of 
much  embarrassment.  After  an  inspection 
the  means  of  egress  in  a  factory  are  found 
altogether  inadeuate,  and  an  order  is  given 
to  erect  fire  escapes  under  Section  12  of  the 
Factory  Act.  The  county  and  municipal 
authorities  approve  the  condemned  fire  es- 
cape and  thus  obstruct  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  the  Factory 
Inspector  and  the  execution  of  the  law. 
Full  authority  should  be  given  to  the  Fac- 
tory Inspector  in  such  cases.  Notwithstand- 
ing legislation  as  to  the  employment  of  chil- 


dren over  time,  several  prosecutions  have 
been  resorted  to  to  enforce  the  law.  Ad- 
ditional protection  would  be  given  to  chil- 
dren if  Section  i  of  the  Factory  Act  were 
amended  so  that  no  minor  shall  be  employed' 
in  any  factory  or  mercantile  establishment 
for  a  longer  period  than  ten  hours  per  day, 
or  sixty  hours  per  week.  At  present  it  pro- 
hibits employment  for  a  longer  period  than 
sixty  hours  per  week,  and  so  opens  the  way 
for  a  violation  of  the  intent  of  the  law,  by 
working  children  sixty  hours  in  four  or  five 
days,  which  is  without  doubt  a  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  present  law. 

Section  4  of  the  same  Act  permits  the  em- 
ployment of  children  underage  and  permits 
them  to  work  without  restriction,  provided 
a  less  number  than  ten  are  employed.  This 
Section  should  be  repealed.  Greater  evils 
have  been  discovered  in  the  smaller  estab- 
lishments over  which  the  department  has  no 
jurisdiction  than  in  many  of  the  larger  ones. 

Section  2  of  the  Factory  Act  provides  for 
the  employment  of  children  at  twelve  years 
of  age.  I  recommend  that  fourteen  years 
be  substituted  as  the  age  of  employment  of 
children.  There  are  more  than  20,693  un- 
der sixteen  years  of  age  employed  in  the 
State,  and  frequently  many  are  found  who 
are  unable  to  answer  the  questions  or  in  any 
way  indicate  a  knowledge  as  to  their  years. 
Such  a  condition  demands  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  duty  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1891 
upon  the  Factory  Inspectors  to  see  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  semi-monthly  pay  law 
has  been  more  than  the  department,  with 
its  present  force,  could  properly  execute.  I 
recommend  that  the  Mine  Inspectors  be  re- 
quired to  enforce  its  provisions  in  their  re- 
spective districts,  and  the  Factory  Inspec- 
tors be  required  to  see  to  its  observance 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

THE  STATE  LIBRARY. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to 
the  importance  of  constructing  a  fire-proof 
building  for  the  State  Library.  For  a  score 
of  years  every  Executive  has  recommended 
such  an  improvement.  The  delay  in  meet- 
ing this  important  demand  may  continue  so 
long  as  to  end  in  serious  disaster.  The* 
State  Library  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
collections  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and 
the  number  of  its  books  is  second  to  that  of 
only  one  other  State.  While  many  of  the 
volumes  might  be  replaced  by  purchase, 
there  are  others  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  duplicate.  The  library  now  num-- 
^  bers  more  than  94,000  volumes,  embracing^ 
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every  known  subject.  By  gift,  by  purchase 
and  by  exchange,  national  and  interna- 
tional, this  number  increases  at  the  rate  of 
five  thousand  annually.  The  room  set  apart 
in  the  Capitol  for  the  library  is  wholly  in- 
adequate. It  has  space  for  the  proper  ac- 
commodation of  not  more  than  half  the 
number  of  books  it  now  contains.  '  The 
building  itself  is  far  from  being  fire-proof, 
and  is  liable  at  any  time  to  accidents.  The 
arrangements  for  heating  the  room  are  so 
badly  constructed  as  to  be  destructive  of  the 
books. 

The  provision  thus  far  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  important  and  highly  essential 
work  of  cataloguing  the  library  has  proved 
adequate  only  for  the  law  portion  thereof, 
comprising  about  one-third  of  its  total  con- 
tents. Enlarged  appropriation  should  be 
made  to  extend  the  cataloguing  to  the  whole 
collection ;  and  it  should  be  sufficient  to 
complete  the  work  at  an  early  day,  as  no- 
thing interferes  more  with  the  general  utility 
of  the  library  than  the  lack  of  a  proper 
catalogue. 

I  approve  the  recommendation  of  the 
State  Librarian  that  all  departments  and  in- 
stitutions under  the  control  of  the  State,  or 
receiving  State  aid,  should  be  required  to 
deposit  copies  of  their  annual  reports  with 
the  State  Librarian.  The  reprint  of  vol- 
umes from  2  to  14  of  the  Second  Series  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Archives  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  books  are  now  in  possession 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Five  additional  volumes  ordered  to  be 
printed  will  be  furnished  before  the  ist  of 
February,  1893. 

aVIL  SERVICE  REFORM. 

The  steady  growth  and  increasing  popu- 
larity of  the  principle  of  Civil  Service  Re- 
form in  appointments  to  and  promotion  in 
public  office  have  redounded  to  the  advan- 
tage and  efficiency  of  the  Federal  system.  It 
is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  your  hon- 
orable bodies  whether  laws  having  the  Fame 
purpose  should  not  be  enacted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  the  regulation  and  gov- 
ernment of  appointments  to  the  subordinate 
positions  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
State  Government. 

world's  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

By  direction  of  the  Act  of  the  Legislature 
of  1 89 1  providing  for  the  collection,  ar- 
rangement and  display  of  the  products  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  for  the  year  1893,  I 
appointed  a  Commission.  The  members  of 
this  Commission,  immediately  upon  their  ap-  , 


pointment,  effected  an  organization  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act  of  Assembly.  At  the 
beginning  of  their  duties  they  keenly  felt 
the  loss  of  their  Executive  Commissioner, 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Wolfe,  from  whose  wise 
counsel  and  large  experience  they  expected 
such  assistance  as  would  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  State's  exhibit.  His  succes- 
sors, however,  have,  by  arduous  labor, 
placed  our  Commonwealth  at  the  front  in 
organization,  efficiency  and  success  of  the 
State  exhibits.  Nothing  has  been  spared  to 
present  to  the  world  the  resources,  industry, 
development  and  history  of  our  great  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  appropriation  of  ^1300,000,  made  by 
the  Legislature,  will  be  ample  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  necessary  for  the  exhibition.  Of 
this  appropriation,  |ioo,ooo  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  various  departments  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  agriculture  and  for- 
estry, horticulture,  live  stock,  fifh  and 
fisheries,  mines  and  mining,  machinery, 
transportation,  manufactures,  electricity, 
fine  arts,  liberal  arts  and  ethnology,  JI130,- 
199.30  has  been  appropriated  to  the  erec- 
tion, furnishing  and  maintaining  the  State 
Building;  $44,958  to  the  expenses  of  the 
Board,  Board  meetings,  salaries  and  miscel- 
laneous expenses,  making  a  total  estimate  of 
expenditures  for  the  exhibits  $275,157.30, 
leaving  a  reserve  fund  of  $241843.70,  suffi- 
cient to  meet  every  possible  contingency 
which  may  arise.  It  is  very  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  say  to  the  Legislature  that  the  at- 
tention and  industry  of 'all  connected  with 
the  Commission  which  have  characterized 
the  work  of  the  Board  has  brought  about 
the  result  which  enables  Pennsylvania  to 
give  an  exhibit  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  State,  at 
a  cost  within  the  amount  appropriated  by 
the  Legislature.  All  of  the  expenses  and 
demands  of  the  exhibition  of  the  State  have 
been  carefully  considered  and  are  within 
the  figures  I  have  given.  The  Pennsylvania 
State  building  in  Jackson  Park  is  rapidly 
nearing  completion,  and  it  is  the  purpose  to 
dedicate  this  building  at  or  immediately  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  Exposition. 

roads  and  road  laws. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  popular  demand 
which  exists  for  the  enactment  of  legblation 
on  the  subject  of  roads  and  road-making. 
This  sentiment  has  appeared  in  popular  dte- 
cussion  and  taken  form  in  attempts  at  legis- 
lative enactments.  Its  agitation  has  been  a 
stimulus  which  has  already  added  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  roads  during  the  past 
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year.  At  present  we  have  special  and  local 
road  laws  to  the  number  of  several  hundred, 
governing  as  many  townships  of  the  State. 
In  some  instances  localities  are  satisfied 
with  them  and  unwilling  to  enter  upon  a 
change ;  in  others  there  is  a  reluctance  to 
surrender  the  privilege  of  the  right  to  work 
out  the  tax ;  while  in  many  the  increased 
taxation  of  real  estate,  necessitated  under 
any  system  suggested,  presents  insuperable 
objections.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature the  Act  passed  for  the  improvement 
of  our  road  system  was  so  unjust  in  its  dis- 
tribution of  State  aid,  and  its  purposes  so 
numerous  and  diverse,  as  to  expose  it  to  the 
Constitutional  objection  of  containing  more 
than  one  subject,  and  I  felt  constrained  to 
withhold  my  approval.  The  basis  of  dis- 
tribution which  it  proposed  was  the  amount 
of  road  taxes  collected  and  expended  by 
each  township  for  road  purposes  during  the 
preceding  year.  This  would  have  put  it 
entirely  within  the  power  of  rich  and  p)opu- 
lous  districts,  such  as  adjoin  large  cities  and 
boroughs,  to  receive  a  large  share  and  pos- 
sibly the  full  amount  of  State  bounty,  while 
remote  districts  where  road  improvements 
were  most  needed  would  have  been  without 
relief.  The  importance  of  good  roads,  in 
their  relation  to  travel,  traffic  and  economy, 
is  conceded.  Questions  as  to  method  of 
construction  are  not  difficult  of  adjustment. 
Attachments  for  old  ways  can  be  broken. 
There  remains,  however,  the  financial 
problem.  With  it  solved,  the  way  to  im- 
proved roads  is  without  obstacle.  Under 
existing  laws  the  expense  would  largely  fall 
on  the  farms  of  the  Commonwealth.  These 
already  have  more  than  their  share.  There 
is  a  very  outspoken  demand  for  relief.  At 
this  time  to  add  to  their  burden  by  large 
expenditures  on  roads,  would  be  an  injus- 
tice. To  construct  a  desirable  road  under 
the  most  improved  method  would  cost  at 
least  jl:),ooo  per  mile.  The  Cumberland,  or 
Old  National  Road,  constructed  by  the 
United  States  government  and  running 
through  Somerset,  Fayette  and  Washington 
counties  in  our  State,  cost  ^9,200  per  mile. 
It  is  of  course  much  wider  than  necessary 
for  the  average  country  road.  To  make  a 
road  of  one  third  the  width  of  the  National 
road  would  entail  an  outlay  of  ^3,000  per 
mile.  To  construct  fifty  miles  of  such  road 
in  a  county  would  cost  ^150,000,  and  in 
sixty  five  counties  |io,ooo,ooo.  In  some 
counties  fifty  miles  would  barely  cross  the 
county,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  con- 
struction must  be  counted  the  annual  ex- 
penditures for  maintenance.     Such  an  ex- 


penditure under  existing  revenues  of  county 
and  State  could  not  be  made  in  a  period  of 
two,  five  or  ten  years,  and  if  made  would 
largely  increase  the  tax  on  real  estate.  I 
will  cheerfully  co5perate  with  you  in  any 
legislation  which  will  bring  about  a  uniform 
road  law,  and  at  the  same  time  adjust  our 
system  of  taxation  so  that  all  shall  con- 
tribute alike  for  the  cost  of  improvements.! 

OBITUARY. 

I  have  heretofore  given  to  the  people  of 
the  Commonwealth  appropriate  notice  by 
public  proclamation  of  the  death  of  Adju- 
tant General  William  McClelland,  in  Harris- 
burg,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1892.  He 
was  a  modest  and  gallant  soldier  in  the  War 
for  the  Union,  and  a  faithful,  capable  and 
honest  official.  The  influence  of  his  labors 
in  the  important  department  of  which  he 
was  the  head  at  the  time  of  his  death,  will 
long  be  felt  in  its  improved  methods  and 
enlarged  efficiency. 

I  have,  in  like  manner,  brought  to  public 
notice  the  death  of  ex  Governor  Henry  M. 
Hoyt,  at  Wilkesbarre,  on  the  ist  of  Decem- 
ber, 1892.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  distinguished  of  the  long  line  of  illus- 
trious men  who  have  filled  the  Executive 
chair  in  this  Commonwealth.  His  public 
services  have  deservedly  gained  for  him 
eminent  repute  in  the  military,  professional, 
and  political  annals  of  Pennsylvania. 


THE  STRUGGLE  OF  LIFE. 


IN  his  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  at- 
tack upon  his  pension,  Edmund  Burke 
said  of  himself:  ''I  was  not  rocked  and 
swaddled  and  dandled  into  a  legislator. 
*  Nitor  in  adversunC  is  the  motto  for  a  man 
like  me."  Neither  into  statesmanship,  nor 
into  anything  else  that  is  high  and  great,  is 
any  man  ever  ''rocked  and  swaddled  and 
dandled."  He  comes  into  it  not  otherwise 
than  through  struggle.  He  fights  his  way 
to  it  sword  in  hand ;  his  pathway  to  it  is 
marked  by  conquered  difficulties  and  ob- 
stacles swept  out  of  the  way.  Always,  when 
it  is  asked  who  those  are  who  have  attained 
to  the  heavenly  heights,  it  must  be  an- 
swered, **  These  are  they  which  came  out  of 
great  tribulation."  "What  is  there  in  the 
world,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  **to  distin- 
guish virtue  from  dishonor,  or  that  can 
make  anything  rewardable,  but  the  labor 
and  the  danger,  the  pain  and  the  diffi- 
culty?" 

It  is  the  struggle  of  life  that  imparts  to  it 
its  chief  significance  and  interest.     A  life 
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without  sttruggle  is  insignificant  and  unin- 
teresting ]  it  is  dull  and  common-place ;  it  is 
of  the  earth,  earthy.  While  the  man  is  toil- 
ing and  endeavoring,  striving  and  strug- 
gling, his  life  is  full  of  meaning.  Success 
and  prosperity,  by  putting  an  end  to  the 
struggle,  often  destroy  the  interest  of  the 
life,  tarnishing  its  lustre  and  robbing  it  of 
its  glory.  The  man  has  gained  much,  but 
he  has  also  lost  much ;  he  has  no  longer  the 
'Mean  and  hungry  look;''  he  has  become 
fat,  prosperous,  and  uninteresting. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  It  is  be- 
cause that,  by  a  sort  of  unalterable  law,  by 
struggle  alone  can  the  highest  that  is  in  a 
man  be  set  free,  come  forth,  and  thus  attain 
to  its  full  and  proper  stature.  Struggle  is 
an  emancipating  and  ennobling  force. 
Ease  cannot  ennoble  us,  but  endeavor  can. 
It  is  the  wrestling  with  adverse  forces  that 
awakens  the  heroic  in  man,  begets  power, 
forges  character;  and  character  is  the  one 
thing  in  the  development  of  which  the 
significance  of  this  earthly  life  is  found. 
Hence  it  is  that  every  earnest  and  noble  life 
is  of  necessity  a  life  of  struggle ;  hence  it  is 
that  our  Christian  life,  is  a  conflict,  a  wrest- 
ling, a  fighting  of  ''the  good  fight." 

TEACHING  SPELLING. 


BY  RHODA  LEE. 


AS  a  general  rule  spelling  lessons  are  as- 
signed from  the  teYt  of  the  Reader.  Of 
course  it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the 
form  and  meaning  of  every  word  of  the 
reading  lesson.  The  book,  however,  is 
given  merely  as  a  guide  for  the  work  of 
reading,  and  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
great  deal  of  blackboard  work,  extracts 
from  magazines,  children's  papers,  etc.  For 
the  same  reasons  that  we  advocate  supple- 
mentary reading,  we  would  recommend 
some  outside  work  in  spelling.  Believing 
this  to  be  necessary,  I  assigned  a  blank-book 
to  the  subject  some  time  ago,  arranging  my 
lists  of  words  under  two  heads :  ist.  Words 
resembling  each  other  in  formation;  and 
and.  Words  connected  in  thought. 

Among  the  sets  of  words  I  have  prepared 
are  the  following : 

1.  {a)  Silent  "e"  affecting  internal 
sound,  such  as :  — "  Hate,"  "  came," 
"bone,"  "fire,"  "mute,"  etc. 

(b)  Without  affecting  internal  sound: — 
"Gone,"  "have,"  "  give,"  "live." 

2.  Silent  "1,"  such  as:— "Calm," 
"talk,"  "walk,"  "chalk,"  "half," 
"calf." 


3.  Silent  " gh ":—" Night,"  "fight," 
"right,"  "sight,"  "bright." 

4.  Words  containing  "  ough  "  : — 

bought  rough  through 

sought  tough  though 

thought  enough 

These  and  other  words  containing  peculiar 
difficulties  should  be  used  in  sentences,  and 
reviewed  frequently. 

1.  The  days  of  the  week. 

2.  The  months  of  the  year. 

3.  The  parts  of  the  body. 

4.  Domestic  animals. 

5.  Common  garden  vegetables. 

6.  Garden  flowers. 

7.  Kitchen  utensils. 

8.  Parlor  furnishings. 

9.  Occupations. 

10.  Carpenters'  tools. 

11.  Farm  implements. 

12.  Articles  sold  in  a  grocery  store. 

13.  Colors. 

14.  Birds. 

15.  Trees. 

16.  Words  connected  with  primary  geo- 
graphy. 

Lessons  of  this  kind  are  developing  and 
strengthening,  and  will  increase  very  greatly 
the  power  of  the  child  to  express  correctly 
his  spoken  vocabulary  in  writing.  Expres- 
sion is  our  goal,  and  every  lesson  of  this 
kind  is  a  long  step  on  the  way. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  ANOTHER. 

Some  people  are  possessed  of  the  idea 
that  the  phonic  system  of  teaching  reading  ' 
makes  bad  spellers.  We  have  proved  the 
contrary  in  our  schools,  and  have  the  best 
of  all  proofs  to  the  contrary,  that  of  practi- 
cal experience.  The  correct  spelling  of 
words  is  best  acquired  through  the  sight 
medium,  the  order  of  the  letters  being  fixed 
by  a  mental  picture. 

That  which  strikes  the  eye 
Lives  long  upon  the  mind  ;  the  faithful  sight 
Engraves  the  knowledge  with  a  beam  of  light. 

This  is  most  successfully  accomplished  by 
frequent  reading  of  the  word,  and  as  the 
phonic  system  without  doubt  makes  the 
quickest  and  best  readers,  it  cannot  fail  in 
the  end  to  make  good  spellers. 

But  yet  we  will  admit  that  when  we  begin 
giving  definite  spelling  lessons  on  the  un- 
phonetic  words  there  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty experienced. 

We  were  discussing  our  many  difficulties 
and  limited  successes  in  spelling  one  evening 
recently — Lillian,  Helen  and  I.  "Spell- 
ingi"  said  Helen,  "  is  the  plague  of  life  !    I 
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take  only  light  words,  four  of  which  were 
in  the  lesson  of  the  previous  day,  and  still 
I  have  some  children  who  make  four  and 
five  mistakes  every  morning."  ''I  would 
make  a  boy  like  that  take  his  slate  home  for 
his  father's  inspection  and  signature/'  said 
Lillian.  We  discussed  that  plan  for  a  time, 
and  agreed  that  it  might  do  in  extreme  cases, 
but  even  then  would  only  have  effect  for  a 
short  time. 

"Girls,"  I  said,  "I  did  not  intend  tell- 
ing you  of  my  new  plan  until  I  had  given  it 
a  longer  trial.  It  is  only  two  weeks  old  in 
my  class,  and  it  is  at  present  working  like 
magic,  so  you  may  as  well  try  it  too.  I 
bought  a  package  of  cheap  calling  cards 
and  filled  them  out  in  this  way,  leaving  a 
blank  at  the  top  for  the  name  of  the  pupil : 


B- 


Perfect  in  Spelling  For  One 
Week. 


''All  having  had  no  mistakes  during  the 
week  took  home  a  card  on  Friday  night. 
Having  no  printed  monthly  reports  in  this 
grade,  it  is  considered  a  great  honor  to  take 
home  the  card,  and  every  child  in  the  class 
is  doing  his  best  to  obtain  one." 

Lillian  scoffed  a  little  at  this,  and  thought 
the  old  plan  of  "  keeping  in  "  after  school 
would  be  very  much  less  trouble  and  more 
successful,  but  we  argued  her  out  of  that. 

Helen  seldom  volunteers  a  suggestion, 
but  this  time  she  gave  us  an  excellent  one. 
The  idea  was  to  leave  the  lessons  of  the 
book  at  times  and  take  up  the  names  of 
articles  in  daily  use  at  home,  school  and 
elsewhere.  Her  spelling  lesson  of  the  day 
before  had  been  on  the  names  of  the  things 
necessary  to  making  a  Christmas  cake — 
flour,  sugar,  butter,  eggs,  raisins,  currants, 
soda  and  spice  being  the  WQrds.  Another 
lesson  had  been  upon  the  names  of  different 
parts  of  the  body — bones,  teeth,  mouth, 
head,  eyes,  tongue,  fingers  and  elbows. 
Still  another  on  articles  of  clothing — cap, 
hood,  jacket,  mittens,  shoes,  vest,  apron, 
collar,  etc.  These  spelling  lessons  were 
extremely  interesting,  and  both  practical 
and  profitable. 

Reviews  were  recommended  as  impressing 
old  lessons.  One  method  of  conducting 
these  was  to  distribute  slips  of  paper  on 
which  the  words,  about  twenty  in  number, 
were  to  be  written.  Papers  then  collected 
were  marked,  the  perfect  ones  filed,  and  the 


others  returned  for  correction.  The  file 
will  not  fill  very  rapidly  at  first,  but  teachers 
who  have  adopted  this  plan  of  review  have 
found  it  helpful. — Ed.  Journal^  Toronto. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS.* 


THE  SOLDIEKS'  ORPHAN  SCHOOLS  SHOULD   BE 
ORPHAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 


To  the  Commission  in  Charge  of  the  Soldiers^ 

Ofphan  Schools : 

Gentlemen:  Your  Committee,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  George  G.  Boyer,  Thomas  J. 
Stewart,  Thomas  G.  Sample,  Ezra  H.  Rip- 
ple, members  of  the  commission,  Frank  J. 
Magee,  inspector,  and  Joseph  Pomeroy, 
chief  clerk,  visited  schools  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri ;  Knightstown,  Indiana  ;  CHicago, 
Illinois ;  Toledo  and  Cleveland,  Ohio ; 
Rochester,  New  York ;  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts ;  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The 
following  statement  of  facts  that  seemed 
worthy  of  attention  and  consideration  is 
given  for  your  information. 

ST.  LOUIS   MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  organized  under  the  char- 
ter of  the  Washington  University  in  1879. 
Dr.  C.  M.  Woodward  is  the  director  in 
charge.  There  were  three  hundred  boys 
on  the  roll  at  the  date  of  our  visit,  the 
youngest  in  his  fifteenth  year.  The  tuition 
for  the  first  year  is  ^75  ;  second  year,  %\oo\ 
third  year,  J 120.  A  few  free  scholarships 
are  granted.  The  course  embraces  *  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics,  drawing  and  the  Eng- 
lish branches  of  a  high  school  course,  and 
instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  tools." 
The  students  "divide  their  working  hours, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  equally  between  men- 
tal and  manual  exercises. ' '  Pupils  are  ad- 
mitted, on  proper  examination,  at  not  less 
than  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  course 
continues  three  years.  The  institution  now 
has  all  who  can  be  accommodated,  and  ap- 
plications are  being  received  for  the  next 
term,  September,  1893. 

The  cost  for  furnishing  the  shops  and 
material  will  average  ^6  per  capita,  and  the 
entire  cost  of  the  manual  training  depart- 
ment is  estimated  at  ^75  per  capita,  which 
includes  fourteen  teachers  and  all  instruc- 
tion of  the  ten  months  term.  Mechanical 
teachers  are  paid  from  |i,ooo  to  $1,350, 
and  other  teachers  receive   from  I900  to 

*  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Commission  of  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools  to  visit 
Manual  Training  or  Industrial  Schools,  Harrisburg, 
Decembet  is,  1892. 
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Ill, 800.  All  the  teachers  of  mechanics  un- 
derstand the  theory  and  art  in  their  respec- 
tive branches.  The  sessions  are  from  9  a.  m. 
to  3:30  p.  m.,  with  half  an  hour  for  lunch. 
In  the  last  year  of  the  course  one  hour  a  day 
for  ten  weeks  is  devoted  to  lectures  on  me- 
chanics and  mechanism.  Special  trades  are 
not  taught,  nor  are  articles  manufactured  for 
sale;  as  a  rule  the  products  of  the  shop 
have  no  value  except  as  exercises. 

The  course  in  manual  training  comprises 
drawing,  wood-working,  forging  and  pat- 
tern making,  and  metal  work  with  hand 
and  machine  tools.  During  our  visit  the 
mitre  joint  was  explained  to  the  class  by  the 
instructor,  by  the  aid  of  a  drawing,  on  the 
blackboard,  twice  the  size  of  the  model. 
From  this  explanation  the  class  was  expected 
to  copy  the  model  given  in  actual  work. 
There  are  three  classes  daily  in  joinery  the 
first  year.  All  the  edge  tools  are  kept  in 
separate  drawers,  for  which  the  students 
have  individual  keys.  Other  tools,  such  as 
saws,  hammers,  etc.,  not  requiring  frequent 
sharpening,  are  placed  on  a  board  over  the 
work  bench.  All  the  work  of  the  respec- 
tive departments  is  examined  and  graded 
by  the  instructors,  who  make  and  explain 
their  criticisms.  In  the  blacksmith  shop 
work  is  done  in  lead,  iron,  and  steel.  The 
tools  used  in  the  last  year  were  made,  by 
the  boys,  in  the  shop  the  previous  year. 
Boys  generally  prefer  the  blacksmith  work 
and  machine  shop.  We  were  shown  an  air 
pump,  dynamo,  emery  wheel  and  other 
articles  made  by  the  pupils. 

Dr.  Woodward  stated  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  best  planned  school  is  now  in  course 
of  erection  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  New 
buildings  for  a  manual  training  school  are 
being  constructed  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  con- 
sisting of  six  shops  and  necessary  rooms  for 
instruction  in  drawing,  which  will  cost  about 
J|25,ooo.  It  is  his  judgment  that  the  total 
cost  for  a  well- equipped  plant  should  not 
exceed  j  100,000.  If  he  were  planning  a 
school  for  our  purpose  he  would  not  dis- 
pense with  any  teachers  he  now  has.  He 
would  certainly  give  instruction  in  physics, 
which  would  be  of  more  value  to  the  pupil 
than  one  hour  additional  in  shop  training. 
"  A  boy  in  his  fifteenth  year  would  receive 
more  benefit,  in  every  way,  in  a  three-year 
course  in  manual  training,  than  one  of  four- 
teen years." 

INDIANA  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS  ORPHANS* 

HOME. 

This  is  a  State  institution  and  is  situated 
at  Knightstown,  Indiana,  about  thirty- four 


miles  from  Indianapolis.  The  grounds  con- 
sist of  1 35  acres,  on  which  are  the  following 
buildings:  Main  or  administration,  two 
industrial,  six  double  cottages,  school  build- 
ing with  thirteen  class  rooms,  chapel  known 
as  Lincoln  hall,  steam  and  electric  light 
plant,  two  green  houses,  hospital,  fire  de- 
partment, and  a  large  root  cellar. 

The  Home  was  organized  in  1866,  when 
the  Legislature  purchased  the  property  from 
private  parties.  The  estimated  value  of  all 
property,  real  and  personal,  is  1400,000. 
The  State  has  expended  about  $500,000  on 
the  property,  some  of  the  buildings  having 
been  damaged  by  fire.  There  were  624 
children  on  the  roll;  367  boys  and  257 
girls. 

This  institution  is  conducted  on  the  cot- 
tage plan,  there  being  nineteen  governesses, 
each  having  charge  of  a  division  of  about 
thirty  children.  The  boys  are  provided  for 
in  the  double  cottages  and  the  girls  in  the 
main  building.  The  cottages  cost  about 
|6,ooo  each.  Each  governess  has  direct 
charge  of  her  immediate  family.  In  the 
matter  of  bathing  the  larger  boys  take 
charge  of  the  smaller.  All  retire  at  9.30 
p.  m.  and  rise  at  5  a.  m. 

The  system  is  in  charge  of  three  trustees, 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  one  of  whom  is 
a  lady.  The  trustees  appoint  all  employes, 
now  consisting  of  sixty  females  and  thirty 
males.  All  wear  a  uniform  dress — females  a 
blue  habit  cloth  for  dress  for  Sunday,  and  a 
blue  polka  dot  wash  dress  for  every  day, 
and  the  males  dress  in  military  uniform. 
The  chapel,  Lincoln  hall,  cost  $15,000,  and 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  six  hundred.  It 
has  a  chime  of  bells,  towards  the  purchase 
of  which  the  Relief  Corps  contributed  $167. 
Two  of  the  decorated  windows  of  this 
chapel  cost  $300.  The  salaries  paid  are  as 
follows :  Principal  teacher,  $40  per  month ; 
other  teachers,  $30;  engineer,  $50;  car- 
penter, $40;  printer,  $40;  governess,  $20; 
&rmer,  $30  ;  gardener,  $30 ;  baker,  $30 ; 
dairyman,  $30,  tailor,  $40;  superintend- 
ent of  dining-room,  J30 ;  matron,  $40 ; 
laundress,  $20;  laundry  clerk,  $18,  and 
other  assistants  in  the  laundry,  $12.  The 
teacher  of  music,  who  devotes  all  her  time, 
the  school  having  five  pianos,  receives  $30 
per  month.  The  band-master,  who  gives 
personal  lessons,  and  also  acts  as  officer  of 
the  day,  is  paid  $40  per  month,  and  the 
physician,  who  makes  a  daily  visit,  $50. 
All  employes  board  at  the  Home,  except 
the  physician. 

Admissions  still  continue  and  are  confined 
to  the  destitute  children  of  soldiers  and 
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sailors  of  the  State,  and  the  number  is  only 
limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  institution. 
There  are  three  classes  of  admissions,  viz  : 
first,  full  orphans ;  second,  where  the  father 
is  dead^  and  the  third  class  where  the 
mother  is  dead.  There  are  also  special 
cases  considered  where  either  parent  is  in- 
sane or  physically  disabled.  The  trustees 
have  absolute  control  of  the  children  com- 
mitted to  their  care.  They  are  admitted  at 
any  age  under  sixteen  years,  the  youngest, 
Joe  Sargent,  the  baby  of  the  Home,  being 
only  eighteen  months  old.  He  was  taken 
from  the  almshouse.  Another,  who  was 
only  three  years  old«  was  admitted  the  same 
week  of  our  visit,  and  also  taken  from  the 
almshouse.  Such  cases  have  immediate 
attention.  All  the  applications  are  ex- 
amined by  the  Board,  which  also  directs  the 
admissions  in  all  cases.  The  children  are 
discharged  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  when 
they  are  regularly  indentured  to  private 
families,  and  thus  far  little  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  this  respect.  If  no 
suitable  home  can  be  found  at  once,  they  are 
retained  at  the  school  until  an  opportunity 
occurs.  When  a  child  is  discharged  he  or 
she  receives  ^15  in  addition  to  a  full  outfit 
and  all  clothing  which  had  been  issued  to 
them.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  their  records  at 
the  time  of  the  fire  at  the  school,  they  were 
unable  to  say  how  many  children  had  been 
received. 

There  has  been  no  trouble  as  to  immoral 
conduct.  Where  a  child  becomes  incor- 
rigible he  is  at  once  committed  to  the  re- 
formatory by  an  order  of  Court.  An  in- 
stance of  this  kind  became  necessary  which 
had  a  salutary  effect  on  others  inclined  to 
disobey  the  rules. 

In  addition  to  a  good  scholastic  course, 
the  children  have  half  day  details  in  the 
manual  training  departments  after  they 
reach  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  This  feat- 
ure has  proven  so  attractive  that  many  of 
the  boys  frequently  desire  to  work  before 
reaching  the  fixed  age.  If  a  child  should 
graduate  in  the  course  of  studies  before  the 
term  expires,  all  the  remaining  time  is  then 
devoted  to  the  trade  preferred.  There  are, 
however,  only  a  few  cases  of  this  nature. 
There  is  no  regular  military  drill,  but  an  ex- 
hibition of  their  marching  to  supper  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  they  were  well  drilled 
in  this  respect.  They  came  in  without 
music,  in  perfect  step,  and  accurately 
graded  as  to  size.  It  was  a  sight  that  called 
forth  well  merited  recognition  of  their 
training  and  discipline.  At  the  meals  each 
division  is  so  separatedi  althougli  all  are  in 


one  room,  that  the  governess  has  direct 
charge  of  her  immediate  family.  A  blessing 
is  recited  in  concert. 

The  primary  intention  is  not  to  do  any 
outside  work,  all  being  for  the  use  of  the 
institution.  Some  printing  has  been  done 
for  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  which 
was  a  stretch  of  the  rules,  and  only  as  a 
favor.  The  school  is  regularly  visited  by  a 
committee  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  Relief  Corps. 

They  formerly  had  a  band  of  thirty  pieces, 
but  it  is  not  now  active,  owing  to  the  dis- 
charge from  school  of  nine  of  the  members. 
They  will  again  reorganize,  and  in  addition 
an  orchestra  is  being  formed. 

Each  boy  now  has  two  full  suits  of  same 
material  and  style,  the  better  for  Sunday, 
and  each  child  has  two  pairs  of  shoes,  the 
girls  one  pair  button  and  one  pair  laced,with 
all  other  necessary  supplies  of  clothing  in 
abundance.  The  clothing  was  not  of  as 
good  a  quality  nor  the  bill  of  fare  as  varied 
or  extensive  as  furnished  at  our  schools. 

Bids  are  only  received  for  groceries; 
other  supplies  being  purchased  by  the  su- 
perintendent in  open  market.  Goods  are 
issued  once  a  week  on  a  requisition  from  the 
heads  of  departments,  which  are  first  ap- 
proved by  the  superintendent.  Provisions 
are  issued  daily. 

The  institution  has  forty  cows  and  the 
milk  is  furnished  to  the  children.  While  it 
would  be  more  economical  to  buy  the  milk, 
they  consider  a  benefit  is  received  in  teach- 
ing the  boys  how  to  milk.  Where  a  boy 
works  all  his  time  by  reason  of  his  gradua- 
tion before  his  term  had  expired,  they 
could,  if  deemed  advisible,  pay  him  for  such 
services. 

There  was  a  former  per  capita  rate  of  ^15 
per  month.  A  regular  appropriation  is  now 
asked  for  out  of  which  all  expenses  are  met, 
which  averages  about  $14  per  month  per 
capita.  They  would  prefer  a  per  capita  rate 
of  JI140  per  annum  for  education  and  main- 
teinance.  The  superintendent  would  not 
desire  any  radical  change  in  their  plan, 
He  will  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  Jl 2, 500 
for  a  swimming  pool. 

In  the  manual  training  department  the 
following  trades  are  taught:  Baking  in  all 
its  branches ;  during  our  visit  a  class  of  boys 
were  makings  pies.  Printing,  for  which 
there  is  an  office  well  equipped  with  an 
abundance  of  type,  Babcock  power  pr^ss 
and  a  Gordon  jobber.  A  weekly  paper  is 
published  and  all  the  printing  is  done  for 
the  Home.  The  boys  set  the  type  and  do 
all  press  work.     Shoemaking  is  thoroughly 
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taught.  All  the  shoes  made  for  the  chil- 
dren are  made  by  the  boys  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  instructor,  commencing  with  the 
sole  and  learning  to  complete  the  shoe. 
The  repairs  are  done  by  a  regular  cobbler. 
The  shoes  for  the  boys  cost  ninety-five 
cents,  and  the  average  cost  for  both  sexes  is 
1 1. 1 4.  Tailoring — in  this  the  trade  is  not 
entirely  regular  or  full  work.  They  have  a 
good  start  in  the  rudiments  of  the  trade, 
learning  to  sew  and  finish  work  after  it  has 
been  cut  out.  Carpentry — in  this  they 
learn  the  use  of  tools  and  make  light  work, 
such  as  tables,  dumb-bells,  and  fancy  work 
for  the  school.  The  shop  has  two  lathes 
and  circular  saw,  the  equipment  being  lim- 
ited. Both  sexes  are  taught  typewriting  and 
stenography  in  the  regular  school  course. 

All  the  clothing  for  the  children,  except 
hosiery  and  girls'  hats,  is  made  at  the  school. 
The  girls  have  regular  work  in  the  laundry. 
There  is  a  cooking  school  under  excellent 
management,  in  which  the  class,  numbering 
generally  eighteen,  cook  their  own  dinner 
and  supper  under  instruction,  and  are 
taught  table  manners,  how  to  wait  on  the 
table,  wash  dishes,  etc.  The  pastry  for  the 
faculty  is  also  made  by  the  cooking  class. 

Sixteen  boys  are  employed  on  each  detail 
at  the  green- houses  and  instructed  in  land- 
scape gardening.  At  the  electric  light 
plant  a  boy  of  fifteen  started  the  engine  and 
put  everything  in  readiness,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  engineer.  Natural  gas  is  used 
as  fuel,  the  institution  having  three  wells  on 
and  three  wells  off  the  propertv.  The  fire 
department  is  equipped  with  a  hose  truck, 
with  sufficient  hose,  and  an  organized  com- 
pany among  the  boys. 

CHICAGO  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  patterned  after  the  St. 
Louis  school.  It  is  an  independent  institu- 
tion owned  by  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Chicago,  and  was  organized  in  1884.  The 
first  class  was  graduated  June  24,  1886. 
The  building  was  enlarged  in  1890.  The 
object  of  the  school  is,  'instruction  and 
practice  in  the  use  of  tools,  with  such  in- 
struction as  may  be  deemed  necessary  in 
mathematics,  drawing,  and  the  English 
branches  of  a  high  school  course."  Dr. 
Henry  H.  Belfield  is  the  director  in  charge, 
and  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  The  tui- 
tion is,  first  year,  |8o;  second  year,  jioo; 
third  year,  |i2o;  or  an  average  of  jioo. 
The  school  has  never  paid  expenses,  {1,000 
to  ^ii5oo  per  year  of  the  deficiency  being 
met  by  the  club.  The  average  expense,  ex- 
cluding the  interest  on  the  investment,  is 


about  f  too  per  capita.  The  cost  for  fur- 
nishing material  in  the  manual  training  de- 
partment is  estimated  at  ^6.50  per  boy. 

The  course  in  manual  training  consists  of 
one  year  each  in  wood-working,  machine 
shop  and  blacksmithing,  and  forge.     The 
educational  course  is  ''the  backbone  of  a 
high  school  course."     One  year  is  devoted 
to  the   study  of   chemistry  and    physics. 
There  are  now  over  three  hundred  students, 
and  applications  are   refused.     Applicants 
for  admission  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years 
of  age.     The  average  age  of  those  admitted 
is  fifteen,  and  of  those  graduated  eighteen. 
The  present  senior  class  is  now  eighty-nine, 
having  started  with  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
About  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  first  year 
boys  are  dropped.     The  students  are  prin- 
cipally from  the  middle  class  of  life,  and 
most  of  the  graduates  are  compelled  to  earn 
their  own  livelihood.     There  are  a  few  who 
are  unable  to  pay  the  tuition  and  this  ex- 
pense is  met  by  the  members  of  the  club,  so 
that  there  are  really  no  free  scholarships. 
They  will  not  abmit  bad  boys  or  "street 
Arabs,"  and  require  a  certificate  of  good  char- 
acter from  the  school  from  which  the  appli- 
cant comes.     They  do  not  manufacture  any 
articles  for  sale.     Where  a  boy  has  made  any 
useful  article,  it  is  sold  to  him  at  the  close  of 
the  year.     They  have  occasionally  sold  a 
small  steam  engine  outside.     They  have  had 
no  trouble  whatever  with  the  labor  unions. 
No  lathe  tools  are  purchased,  all  supplies  of 
this  nature  being  made  by  the  students. 
The  school  hours  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  3.30 
p.  m.,  with  half  an  hour  for  lunch.     The 
teachers  receive   from  j  1,200  to  |ii5oo; 
shop  instructors,  $1,200  to  11,650.     In  the 
machine  shop  the  instructor   served   four 
years  as  a  machinist  and  is  also  a  graduate 
of  the  Michigan  University.     The  teacher 
of  physics  receives  1 1,800,  and  is  a  graduate 
of  Leipsic.     The  director  employs  and  dis- 
charges all  employes.     In  the  school  year 
of  forty  weeks  in  wood -work,  ten  are  de- 
voted to  plain  turning,  ten  to  carpentering, 
ten  to  pattern-making,  and  ten  to  cabinet 
work.     The  students  start  at  different  places, 
interchanging  so  that  all   learn   the  four 
branches.     The  boys  of  this  school  also  pre- 
fer blacksmith  work.     Dr.  Belfield  thinks 
there  is  more  education  of  brain  in  that  de- 
partment and   less  in  the  machine  shop. 
The  hours  are  divided  as  follows:     Class 
rooms,  study  and  recitation,  three  and  one- 
half  hours;  drawing  one  hour;  shop   one 
and    one-half   hours,  and    lunch  one-half 
hour.     Where  a  boy  shows  an  aptitude  for  a 
particular  branch  more  time  is  given  him 
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there.  All  work  is  dooe  from  blue  prints 
which  the  teachers  explain  at  the  pupil's 
bench.  The  work  is  graded  by  card  and  if 
not  satisfactory  is  then  returned  for  a  second 
trial.  A  monthly  report  is  also  sent  to  the 
parents  showing  the  progress  of  the  pupil. 

The  school  building  is  50x165  with  four 
stories  and  basement.  If  there  were  suffi- 
cient ground,  Dr.  Belfield  would  advise  all 
buildings  to  be  two  stories  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  forge  and  foundry,  which  should 
be  one  story  only. 

TOLEDO  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  maintained  under  the  joint 
control  of  the  Toledo  Board  of  Education 
and  the  directors  of  the  Toledo  University, 
and  was  started  by  an  endowment  from 
Jessup  H.  Scott,  a  philanthropic  citizen  of 
Toledo.  A  1  deficiences  in  the  expenses  are 
now  met  by  the  city.  The  appropriation 
last  year  was  {12^000,  and  1 2,000  were  re- 
ceived from  the  scholars  for  material.  It  is 
a  four  story  brick  building,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  by  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet, 
and  is  in  direct  connection  with  the  high 
school  building.  The  conditions  for  ad- 
mission are,  that  the  pupil  shall  be  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  shall  have  successfully 
completed  the  first  seven  years'  work  of  the 
public  school  course  or  its  equivalent.  The 
school  was  opened  in  December,  1885. 
The  work  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  in 
drawing  for  the  boys  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago  schools.  In  addi- 
tion, at  this  school  the  girls  receive  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  wood  carving,  light  joinery 
and  domestic  economy;  or  sewing,  cook- 
ing, dress- making  and  shopping,  learning 
the  kind  of  goods,  as  of  texture,  and  how 
to  buy  them. 

For  the  residents  of  Toledo,  instruction 
in  the  manual  training  school  is  free  like 
the  other  public  schools,  a  small  charge 
being  made  for  material,  averaging  for  the 
four  years  about  |8  per  year  for  boys,  and 
17.50  for  girls.  For  non-residents,  tuition, 
including  high  school  fee  and  regular 
material  fee,  for  boys  averages  about  ^70, 
and  for  girls  J55  per  year.  The  term  is 
four  years.  The  students  furnish  their  own 
drawing  instruments,  drawing  boards  and 
aprons  or  overalls. 

Prof.  George  S.  Mills  is  the  Superintend- 
ent. He  estimates  the  expense  per  pupil 
for  material  at  |6  to  I7,  and  all  expenses 
of  the  manual  training  about  ^25,  and  in 
the  academic  high  school  course  |i6  per 
pupil.  The  whole  enrollment  for  the  day 
school  is  over  400,  with  a  night  school  also 


of  215.  The  girls  spend  forty-five  minutes 
each  day,  four  days  in  the  week,  at  wood- 
carving  ;  forty- five  minutes,  for  five  days,  at 
plain  sewing  and  dress-making,  and  one  and 
a  half  hours,  for  five  days,  at  cooking.  For 
the  girls,  instruction  is  given  as  follows : 
First  year,  light  carpentry  and  wood  carv- 
ing; second  year,  instruction  in  plain 
sewing  ancf  garment  cutting  and  n/aking  ; 
third  year,  cooking,  purchasing  household 
supplies,  chemistry  of  cooking;  fourth  year, 
cutting,  making  and  fitting  garments, 
household  decoration,  millinery,  etc. 

The  school  sessions  are  six  hours  per  day, 
with  forty- five  minute  periods.  Where  a 
child,  apparently  slow  in  learning,  is  doing 
the  best  she  can,  she  is  advanced  with  the 
rest.  This  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher.  Evidence  demonstrates  that  those 
who  take  to  manual  training  compare  fav- 
orably with  those  who  do  not,  the  grading 
in  some  instances  being  higher,  and  it  is, 
therefore^  considered  no  detriment  to  an 
advance  in  studies.  A  number  of  the  girl 
graduates  have  secured  excellent  positions 
with  architects  for  drafting.  An  arrange- 
ment is  made  with  the  city  stores  by  which 
the  girls  buy  the  goods  which  they  make  up 
at  the  school,  thus  giving  them  a  knowledge 
of  shopping.  The  graduates  can  cut  and  fit 
dresses.  The  salaries  paid  range  from  f  800 
upwards.  In  the  machine  shops  good  all- 
round  mechanics  and  instructors  are  paid 
^1000. 

UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

This  is  a  private  enterprise,  and  was 
organized  in  1890.  Prof.  N.  M.  Anderson 
is  the  principal.  Applicants  for  admission 
must  be  at  least  ten  years  of  age.  The 
course  is  eight  years,  tuition  |2oo  per  year, 
which  includes  a  lunch  at  noon.  Hours  are 
from  8.45  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  One  and  a  half 
hours  a  day,  five  days  in  the  week,  are  de- 
voted to  the  manual  training  course,  which 
is  herewith  given :  First  year,  free  hand 
drawing ;  second  year,  free- hand  drawing 
continued;  third  year,  clay  drawing  or 
modeling ;  fourth  year,  wood  carving ;  fifth 
year,  mechanical  drawing  and  wood  work; 
sixth  year,  mechanical  drawing  and  metal 
work;  seventh  year,  mechanical  drawing 
and  machine  work;  eighth  year,  study  of 
engines,  boilers  and  other  machinery,  ex- 
perimental work  and  visiting  manufacturing 
establishments. 

There  are  215  pupils  on  the  roll.  The 
cost  of  manual  training  could  not  be  given, 
owing  to  the  short  time  the  course  has 
been  in  existence.     The  carving  on  a  large 
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organ y  which  was  shown  us»  was  the  work 
of  a  class  of  boys  of  thirteen  years.  This 
was  a  requirement  of  the  class,  beginning 
in  September  and  ending  in  June,  working 
forty- five  minutes  a  day.  All  the  scholars 
of  the  school  are  examined  regularly  by  a 
physician  twice  a  year,  and  special  examin- 
ations are  given  once  a  year  of  the  eyes, 
ears  and  lungs.  This  is  tor  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  there  are  any  defects 
that  could  be  remedied  by  exercise  in  the 
gymnasium. 

OTHER  MANUAL  TRAINING   SCHOOLS. 

Jewish  Orphanage i  Cleveland^  Ohio, — 
This  was  organized  twenty  five  years  ago, 
and  is  supported  by  the  Jewish  Lodge  and 
private  subscriptions.  There  were  414  chil- 
dren at  the  institution.  As  they  have  had 
only  two  years*  experience  in  the  manual 
training  department,  no  idea  could  be 
formed  as  to  the  expense.  First  year  is 
devoted  to  bench  work,  and  second  year  to 
lathe  work.  We  were  shown  work  made  by 
boys  of  thirteen  years,  and  tables  made  by 
boys  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  the 
carpenter  shop  there  were  the  first-year 
boys,  from  eleven  to  fourteen  years  of  age, 
who  used  planes,  understood  their  use  and 
how  to  keep  them  in  order.  Drawing  or 
drafting  and  printing  and  press  work  are 
also  taught.  The  girls  work  in  the  morn- 
ings at  domestic  duties  and  plain  sewing, 
and  the  boys  in  the  afternoons,  alternately 
with  school  duties.  Typewriting  and  sten- 
ography are  taught  in  the  school  course. 
The  children  appeared  pleased  with  the 
manual  training  course,  and  all  connected 
with  the  institution  expressed  their  entire 
satisfaction  with  what  had  already  been 
accomplished. 

State  Industrial  School^  Rochester^  New 
York, — In  this  institution  sixteen  trades  are 
taught,  and  in  the  erection  of  some  of  the 
buildings  the  boys  did  all  the  work.  This 
is  more  of  a  reformatory  institution,  admis- 
sions being  made  for  first  offenses  through 
commitments  from  justices.  A  number  of 
the  boys  have  been  repeatedly  returned. 
The  grounds  are  surrounded  by  high  walls, 
giving  it  more  the  appearance  of  a  prison. 

Boston,  Massachusetts, — During  our  visit 
to  this  city  we  had  a  long  interview  with 
Prof.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  superintendent  of 
the  city  schools,  who  had  made  a  similar 
trip,  and  received  considerable  information 
on  the  subject.  In  his  report,  made  at  the 
time  of  his  return  from  his  trip  of  inspec- 
tion, he  gives  the  following  as  an  estimate 
for  an  equipment  for   a  manual  training 


school :  Wood  working  room,  or  carpenter 
shop,  1 1, 500 ;  pattern  maker's  shop,  1 2,000 ; 
blacksmith  shop  and  foundry,  $2,500;  ma- 
chine shop,  $6,000.  For  a  school  of  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  pupils  eleven  rooms 
would  be  necessary,  viz.:  Three  school 
rooms,  four  shops  and  four  other  rooms 
(two  for  drawing  and  two  for  laboratories). 
A  smaller  school  could  hardly  do  with  less ; 
but  a  school  of  double  the  size  would  not 
need  to  duplicate  the  whole  provision. 

We  also  visited  a  school  now  in  course  of 
erection  at  Newton  Highlands  near  Boston, 
under  the  care  of  the  Catholic  church.  This 
is  designed  to  teach  trades  to  destitute  boys. 
The  building  will  cost,  when  equipped, 
$100,000,  and  will  accommodate  six  hun- 
dred. 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York. — 
This  Institute  was  established  after  many 
years'  study  on  the  part  of  its  founder,  Mr. 
Charles  Pratt,  of  Brooklyn.  Its  object  is  to 
promote  manual  and  industrial  education, 
and  to  inculcate  habits  of  industry  and  thrift. 
Some  idea  of  its  immensity  can  be  formed 
when  it  is  stated,  there  are  on  the  rolls  of 
the  different  departments  3,941.  '*  The  In- 
stitute is  provided  with  a  liberal  endowment, 
which  enables  it  to  make  merely  nominal 
charges  for  tuition,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  secure  the  best  talent  and  facilities  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  aim  and  purpose." 
Applicants  for  admission  must  be  at  least 
fourteen  years  of  age.  1,940  of  the  present 
enrollment  are  studying  domestic  arts  and 
sciences.  Both  manual  training  and  trades 
are  taught.  From  our  inquiry  we  learned 
there  has  been  no  trouble  whatever  with 
the  trades'  unions,  but  that  the  Journeymen 
Plumbers'  Association  co-operate  with  the 
Institute. 

New  York  Trade  Schools.  — Tht  New 
York  trade  schools  were  established  eleven 
years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  giving  young 
men  instruction  in  certain  trades  and  to  en- 
able young  men  already  in  those  trades  to 
improve  themselves.  They  have  day  and 
evening  classes.  The  superintendent  says 
better  results  are  obtained  with  the  day 
classes.  The  institution  does  not  meet  ex- 
penses, the  deficiency  being  supplied  by  the 
promoters  of  the  enterprise.  We  were  in- 
formed that  a  boy  of  sixteen  would  get  all 
necessary  training  in  a  trade  in  a  three- 
months  course,  and  as  much  as  he  could  learn 
in  two  or  three  years  as  an  apprentice.  Af- 
ter his  term  at  the  school,  practice  would 
make  him  proficient  in  any  branch.  Lec- 
tures are  given  on  theory  to  each  class.  Out 
of  a  class  of  nineteen,  who  had  decorated  a 
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ceiling  which  we  were  shown,  fifteen  were 
beginners.  Mr.  Auchmuchy  had  several 
houses  built  in  the  city  on  which  the  pupils 
of  the  school  did  all  the  work,  showing  that 
he  had  sufficient  confidence  in  their  ability, 
A  printing  office  has  recently  been  added  to 
the  school.  All  the  buildings  are  of  one 
story,  with  the  blacksmith  shop  in  the  base- 
ment. They  receive  quite  a  number  of 
scholars  each  year  from  Pennsylvania.  Out 
of  the  roll  of  five  hundred  and  forty-one 
last  year  we  noticed  twenty-four  were  from 
this  State,  and  that  two  hundred  and  forty- 
six  of  the  enrollment  studied  plumbing. 

Philadelphia, — Manual  training  has  been 
a  feature  of  the  high  school  course  of  this 
city  for  six  years.  Two  schools  are  now  es- 
tablished, and  the  results,  we  were  informed, 
have  been  entirely  satisfictery.  They  have 
been  somewhat  retarded  in  the  work  owing 
to  the  limited  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose. As  the  schools  had  but  one  session 
during  our  visit  there,  closing  at  i  o'clock, 
we  were  unable  to  see  the  practical  work- 
ings of  the  system.  Students  are  admitted 
to  the  manual  training  school  who  have  fin- 
ished the  grammar  school  course.  There  is 
also  an  industrial  art  school  under  the  care 
of  the  board  of  education.  Superintendent! s 
report  says,  ''  Manual  training  can  be  intro- 
duced into  the  primary,  secondary  and 
grammar  grades  at  the  rate  of  from  %2  to  {4 
per  pupil."  This  is  confined  in  this  case 
to  drawing,  clay  modeling  and  wood  turn- 
ing or  carving.  The  estimated  value  of  the 
furniture  in  the  two  manual  training  schools 
is  given  in  the  report  at  ^12,350.  Prof. 
Wm.  L.  Sayre, principal,  says,  "Of  the  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  graduates,  fully 
seventy  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  those  in- 
dustrial pursuits  in  which  a  high  order  of 
intelligence,  as  well  as  skill  of  hand,  is  re- 
quired. They  are  engaged  as  electricians, 
architects,  chemists,  dentists,  draughtsmen, 
engineers,  makers  of  optical  instruments, 
plumbers,  machinists,  carpenters,"  etc. 

THE  soldiers'  ORPHAN  SCHOOLS. 

Our  trip,  although  laborious,  was  pleas- 
ant, instructive,  and  profitable.  At  each 
place  visited  we  were  accorded  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  no  effort  was  spared  by  those 
in  charge  of  the  respective  schools  to  enable 
us  to  obtain  the  fullest  details  of  the  course 
of  instruction  given ;  the  wish  being  ex- 
pressed that  our  mission  might  be  produc- 
tive of  beneficial  results.  The  only  school 
visited  that  was  exclusively  for  soldiers' 
orphans  was  at  Knightstown,  Indiana. 

The  committee  are  fully  convinced  of  the 
desirability  and  necessity  of  manual  train- 


ing, of  the  great  advantage  accruing  to  the 
boys  or  girls  who,  when  discharged  from 
such  schools,  are  enabled  to  take  an  advanced 
position  in  the  trade  they  may  adopt,  and 
that  would  secure  to  them  remuneration 
sufficient  to  make  them  self  supporting 
while  completing  their  apprenticeship. 

The  children  in  the  Soldiers*  Orphan 
Schools,  who  are  the  wards  of  the  State,  re- 
ceiving care  and  education  from  the  Com- 
monwealth, because  of  their  unfortunite 
condition  in  life,  are  of  a  class  whose  hand, 
as  well  as  mind^  should  be  trained,  thus 
fitting  them  for  a  citicenship  that  shall  be 
honorable,  and  in  a  measure  preparing  them 
to  earn  a  livelihood  when  discharged  from 
the  schools  and  made  dependent  upon  their 
own  exertions  and  labor.  They  should  be 
fitted  for  a  life  of  industry  and  thrift ;  ad- 
vanced so  far  in  knowledge  of  mechanics 
and  mechanism  as  to  make  them  of  enough 
value  to  the  industrial  community  to  secure 
for  them,  even  in  an  apprenticeship,  suffi- 
cient pay  to  maintain  them.  Many  of  these, 
children,  it  roust  be  remembered,  are  with- 
out parents  or  homes. 

When  the  Commission  took  charge  of  the* 
schools  there  were  on  the  rolls  1,788  chil- 
dren. Under  the  law  directing  the  closing 
of  the  schools,  they  have  been  reduced  to- 
three  in  number,  and  the  pupils  to  534. 
These  children  are  maintained  and  edu- 
cated at  a  cost  of  f  140  per  capita  per  year, 
but  the  schools  cannot  be  continued  upon 
this  per  capita  appropriation  with  any  less 
number  of  children. 

Many  applications  are  still  being  received 
for  admission  to  the  Soldiers'  Orphan. 
Schools,  which  show  that  there  are  still  de- 
serving and  necessitous  children  of  the  sol- 
dier, who,  we  think,  are  as  much  entitled  to 
the  guardianship  and  the  care  of  the  State 
as  were  the  children  of  the  soldier  who  had 
no  greater  claim  upon  the  State  for  services 
rendered  during  the  war  than  those  who 
yet  remain  as  her  citizetf^,  and  who  by  their 
infirmities,  consequent  upon  war  or  age,  are 
unable  to  care  for  their  children,  or  whose 
children  may  be  orphans  by  death  of  the 
parent  or  parents.  These  children  should 
be  cared  for,  should  be  saved  from  vagrancy, . 
and  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion 
that  Orphans'  Industrial  Schools  should  be 
established. 

We  do  not  ask  nor  recommand  the  re- 
opening or  continuance  of  the  Soldiers' 
Orphan  Schools,  but  suggest  that  the  schools 
now  in  charge  of  the  Commission  should  be 
contintied  for  the  present ;  that  there  shall 
be  erected  by  the  State  another  school  to 
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be  named  the  Manual  Training  School,  and 
that  the  three  schools  now  in  existence  shall 
be  in  a  measure  preparatory  schools.  In 
these  schools  under  this  arrangement  one 
thousand  children  could  be  cared  for,  and 
we  would  recommend  that  this  number  be 
established  as  the  maximum  ;  that  the  pres- 
ent Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools  shall  be 
merged  into  the  Orphans  Industrial  School 
system,  the  children  therein  to  be  continued 
as  pupils ;  and  that  in  the  membership  of 
these  schools  the  soldiers'  orphans  shall 
have  preference,  and  when  such  preferences 
have  been  given,  the  vacancies  remaining 
shall  be  apportioned  to  the  various  sections 
of  the  State  for  the  admission  of  destitute 
children  other  than  soldiers'  orphans. 

The  children  could  be  maintained  in  the 
three  preparatory  schools  at  the  present  per 
capita  of  {140.  These  would  accommo- 
date, say,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  children. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  could  be  cared  for 
in  the  training  branches,  but  for  these  there 
would  be  needed  an  increased  per  capita  of 
say  {60,  or  |2oo  per  capita  per  year.   When, 


however,  the  manual  training  buildings  have 
been  so  far  advanced  as  to  allow  of  a  greater 
population  than  two  hundred  and  fifty,  then 
such  rearrangement  of  the  schools  known  as 
preparatory  can  be  made  as  to  reduce  the 
number,  and  eventually  place  all  the  chil- 
dren together,  and  maintain  them  at  a 
greatly  reduced  per  capita. 

Some  provision  should  also  be  made  to 
allow  those  now  in  the  schools,  but  who  will 
under  the  law  be  discharged  therefrom  at  or 
about  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  said 
industrial  schools,  to  remain  for  some  time 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  manual  training. 
Say,  those  then  sixteen  years  of  age  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  two  years;  those  fifteen 
years  of  age,  two  years  more ;  those  fourteen 
years  of  age,  three  years  more. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  as  a  Committee  on  Leg- 
islation, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare 
the  necessary  bill  for  presentation  to  the 
Legislature,  embodying  the  suggestions  con- 
tained herein  and  securing  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  same. 


♦  ♦  » 
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Ye  may  b«  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  wlien  ye're  sleepin'."      Scotch  Fmrmtr 


THE  salary  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania  is 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  It  has  never 
been  greater  than  this.  There  was,  for  a 
number  of  years,  a  salary  of  {i)25o  paid  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Soldiers'  Orphan 
Schools.  While  the  same  officer  held  both 
positions,  as  was  the  case  with  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham  and  Dr.  Higbee  during  a  part  of  the 
time  that  each  held  office  as  State  Superin- 
tendent, his  salary  was  thus  made  {3,750. 
The  Orphan  Schools  have  for  some  years 
been  under  the  care  of  a  special  Commis- 
sion, and  this  salary  of  1 1,250  ceased  with 
their  removal  from  the  School  Department. 
In  the  general  demand  for  high-grade  men 
for  the  direction  of  school  affairs,  salaries 
have  so  greatly  advanced  that  what  was  fair 
remuneration  twenty  or  twenty- five  years 
ago  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  such. 
Our  State  list  of  County,  City,  and  Bor- 
ough Superintendents  shows  forty  five  of 
these  officers  to  be  in  receipt  of  an  annual 


salary  of  from  f  1,500  to  {2,000;  eleven 
range  from  {2,000  to  {2,500,  and  eight 
from  {2,500  to  {5,000 — Pittsburg  being 
{3»5oo,  Allegheny  county  {4,000,  and  Phil- 
adelphia {5,000.  If  the  item  of  {2,500 
now  paid  to  the  State  Superintendent  were 
increased  to  {5,000,  the  salary  would  be 
more  worthy  of  Pennsylvania,  giving  evi- 
dence that  the  foremost  place  in  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  State  is  not  rated  at  a 
low  valuation.  It  would  also  be  more 
nearly  commensurate  with  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  this  high  official  position. 

The  recent  convention  of  City  and  Bor- 
ough Superintendents,  which  held  an  inter- 
esting two  days'  session  at  Harrisburg,  was 
attended  by  a  larger  number  of  these  offi- 
cers than  any  previous  meeting.  Governor 
Pattison  addressed  the  convention  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session,  and  announced  the 
death  of  Hon.  Jas.  G.  Blaine,  which  was 
noted  in  the  resolutions,  and  a  telegram  of 
condolence  sent  to  the  family.  The  princi- 
pal questions  acted  upon  were  the  State 
publication  of  school  books,  emphatically 
condemned;  a  school  census,  earnestly 
recommended;  free  text- books,  approved, 
but  no  further  legislation  advised,  the  per- 
missive bill  being  deemed  sufficient  at  this 
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time;  and  compulsory  education,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  recognized  as  right,  but  no 
definite  plan  formulated.  A  full  report  of 
the  proceedings  was  taken  for  The  ^oumal^ 
which,  with  record  of  attendance,  will  ap- 
pear in  our  March  number.  The  officers 
chosen  for  next  year  are  as  follows :  Supts. 
L.  O.  Foose,  President;  J.  B.  Johnson, 
Vice-President;  S.  H.  Hoffman,  Secretary, 
and  Saml.  Transeau,  Treasurer.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  are  Supts.  Hockenberry, 
Harman,  and  Coughlin.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Altoona. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Chautauqua  held  a  recent  meeting 
in  Lebanon,  at  which  the  programme  for 
next  summer  was  under  consideration. 
This  is  rapidly  approaching  completion  and 
will  be  of  a  high  character.  Among  the 
lecturers  and  instructors  already  secured  are 
Prof.  John  Fiske,  the  eminent  philosopher 
and  historian;  Dr.  Charles  A.  Young,  the 
astronomer,  of  Princeton;  Dr.  Frederick 
Starr,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Percy  Reese,  of 
Baltimore,  both  eminent  archaeologists;  Dr. 
R.  E.  Thompson,  of  Philadelphia;  George 
W.  Cable,  the  novelist,  and  others. 


Diphtheria  is  prevalent  among  the 
school  children  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  and 
the  charge  is  made  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Farnum, 
of  that  city,  that  the  disease  has  been  spread 
by  interchanging  lead-pencils.  The  Board 
of  Education  furnishes  pencils  for  all  the 
pupils,  and  the  latter  are  not  allowed  to  use 
any  others.  They  get  one  pencil  to-day  and 
another  to-morrow,  all  the  pencils  being 
dropped  into  a  box  at  the  close  of  school 
each  day.  It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  average  child  using  a  lead  pencil 
will  put  the  lead  end  into  its  mouth  many 
times  a  day,  and  with  the  pencil  going  from 
one  child's  mouth  to  another  from  day  to 
day,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  unclean  habit 
might  become  very  dangerous. 

If  there  were  time  for  it,  we  should  be  glad 
to  write  at  some  length  of  the  work  of  the 
Frost  King  at  Niagara.  Here,  as  we  saw  it, 
is  Winter  in  the  concrete  I  Great  rounded 
hills  of  ice  directly  in  front  of  the  cataract 
rise  to  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Luna  Falls,  sloping  away  to  the 
famous  "Ice  Bridge,"  as  it  is  called,  on 
which,  at  the  level  of  the  water,  and  said  to 
be  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  one  may  walk  at 
leisure  from  the  American  to  the  Canadian 
side,  and  enjoy,  under  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, the  ever  changing  wonder  and 


beauty  of  the  scene.  In  Prospect  Park,  on 
the  islands  above  the  falls,  and  in  Victoria 
Park,  the  effects  of  the  frozen  spray,  chang- 
ing bushes,  trees,  houses,  railings,  parapets, 
etc.,  out  of  all  resemblance  to  themselves,  are 
unique,  fantastic,  often  massive,  and  always 
surprising.  Icicles  of  colossal  size  hang  in 
many  places,  the  most  beautiful  we  saw 
being  those  at  the  Whirlpool  Rapids. 
Above  and  about  the  Three  Sisters,  where 
in  the  summer  time  the  mad  rush  of  the 
waters  fills  the  air  with  the  sound  of  their 
commotion,  all  is  frozen  solid  as  far  as  the 
head  of  Goat  Island.  The  walk  from  the 
Horseshoe  to  the  Sisters,  though  one's 
ears  may  tingle  in  this  '*  nipping  and  eager 
air,"  is  not  soon  ^to  be  forgotten.  The  pic- 
ture here,  as  the  green  waters  flecked  with 
foam  rush  on  between  their  snow-white 
banks,  is  better  than  supimer  at  its  best. 
Niagara  m  winter  one  should  see  who  is 
familiar  with  its  summer  glory ;  but  if  you 
can  see  it  only  once,  let  that  once  be  not  in 
sleighing  time  but  in  summer  time,  when 
everthing  flows  free,  and  you  can  linger 
here  for  days  and  wander  at  will  in  comfort 
and  in  glad  content. 


The  fifth  annual  Institute  of  the  School 
Directors  of  Lancaster  county  was  held  in 
the  court  house  at  the  county  seat  on  Jan- 
uary 5th.  A  large  number  of  directors 
were  present.  Mr.  J.  R.  Bricker  presided, 
and  S.  S.  Kraybill  was  elected  secretary. 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Keller,  of  Ephrata,  read  a 
paper  on  "New  Legislation  Needed;"  and 
Mr.  H.  H.  Kurtz,  on  "Free  Text  Books." 
These  papers  were  discussed  at  length. 
The  committee  on  resolutions  submitted  the 
following,  which  were  adopted  seriatim^ 
certain  of  them  being  opposed  by  a  minor- 
ity of  the  Directors  present  : 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  minimum  school 
term  of  the  State  be  extended  from  six  to  eight 
months. 

2.  That  Directors  be  requested  to  put  supple- 
mentary reading  matter  into  the  schools  and 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  school  libraries. 

3.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  convention  that 
the  adoption  of  free  text-books  would  greatly 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  various  school  dis- 
tricts. 

4.  That  we  recognize  closer  supervision  as 
one  of  the  great  needs  of  our  school  system,  and 
earnestly  petition  the  Legislature  to  make  pro- 
vision therefor. 

5.  That  we  recognize  the  claims  of  College 
graduates  to  the  same  consideration  as  a  Nor- 
mal graduate,  in  the  privileges  accorded  them 
of  teaching  in  our  common  schools,  and  would 
urge  the  Legislature  to  grant  the  same  condi- 
tions. 
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6.  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  are  due 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  for  the  Uberal  ap- 
propriation, and  we  earnestly  ask  a  continuance 
of  the  same. 

7.  That  provision  be  made  by  the  Legislature 
to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Direc- 
tors in  attending  their  annual  convention  for 
the  election  of  County  Superintendent. 

8.  That  a  law  be  enacted  providing  for  an 
annual  State  convention  of  school  directors,  and 
making  provision  for  the  expenses  of  the  same. 

9.  That  the  convention  condemns  the  prac- 
tice upon  the  part  of  teachers  of  violating  their 
contract  in  one  district  to  accept  schools  in  an- 
other, and  the  practice  of  school  boards  in  aid- 
ing or  endorsing  such  action  upon  the  part  of 
teachers. 

10.  That  the  Committee  on  Legislation  be  in- 
structed to  take  active  measures  in  having  the 
views  of  the  convention  brought  before  the  edu- 
cational committee  of  the  Legislature  at  an 
early  day. 

Commit  to  Memory. — The  following  has 
come  under  our  notice  as  a  suggestive  item 
of  some  importance:  "Teachers  who  have 
never  seen  what  is  actually  done  will  hardly 
believe  it  possible,  but  in  the  Cabot  Primary 
School,  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  we  have 
seen  what  has  been  noted  in  a  lesser  degree 
in  many  other  places .  The  children  in  the 
upper  primary  grade  have  memorized  the 
whole  of  '  Paul  Revere's  Ride,'  'The  Chil- 
dren's  Hour/  'The  Village  Blacksmith,' 
and  extensive  selections  from  'Hiawatha.' 
They  recite  (hese  individually  and  in  con- 
cert with  surprising  beauty  and  correctness 
of  inflection,  emphasis,  expression,  and  per- 
sonality. It  is  better  done  than  it  would 
be  by  most  grammar  or  high-school  pupils. 
Nor  is  it  mere  imitation.  They  know  what 
it  means  and  can  tell  in  their  own  language. 
They  know  about  the  connected  history  and 
associated  geography.  They  are  zealously 
interested,  and  it  is  to  them  a  thing  of  life. 
It  lifts  the  language  and  reading  lessons 
high  above  all  mechanical  or  routine  work. 
Try  it  in  your  own  school  and  see  how  far 
it  is  possible.^ 


»> 


Prof.  D.  M.  Sensenig  has  tendered  his 
resignation  as  professor  of  mathematics  at 
the  West  Chester  State  Normal  School,  be- 
cause of  his  own  failing  health  as  well  as  the 
serious  illness  of  his  wife.  Prof.  S.  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Millersville  Normal  School, 
where  he  afterwards  taught,  assisting  Dr. 
Edward  Brooks  in  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics. He  was  principal  of  Indiana  Normal 
School  for  a  few  years,  but  the  greater  part 
of  his  teaching  has  been  done  at  West 
Chester.  He  is  the  author  of  two  valuable 
text-books  on  algebra,  "Numbers  Univer- 


salized * '  and  '  *  Numbers  Symbolized. ' * 
His  friends — ^and  they  are  many — wish  both 
himself  and  his  good  wife  speedy  restoration 
to  the  blessings  of  health  and  their  old- 
time  activity. 

A  PUPIL  writes  to  his  teacher  as  follows: 
"  If  Providence  had  not  placed  you  near 
my  cradle,  where  should  I  be  today ?  In 
outer  darkness.  If  I  have  any  adequate 
conception  of  duty,  it  is  from  you  that  it 
comes  to  me.  I  was  bom  with  prejudices. 
Prejudices  are  ligatures — you  loosened  those 
bonds ;  you  gave  me  growth  in  liberty. 
Into  what  would  have  been  a  criminal  you 
put  a  conscience.  Without  you  I  should 
have  grown  up  a  moral  dwarf.  I  exist  by 
you.  I  was  only  an  animal,  you  have  made 
me  a  mind ;  you  have  made  me,  as  a  man, 
fit  for  this  earthly  life ;  you  have  educated 
my  soul  for  the  celestial  existence.  You 
have  given  me  human  reality,  the  key  of 
truth,  and,  to  go  beyond  that,  the  key  of 
light.  Oh,  my  Teacher,  I  thank  you  !  It  is 
you  who  have  created  me  anew." 


Prof.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  who  is  one  of 
our  best  known  as  well  as  one  of  our  best 
Institute  instructors,  spent  last  year  at  the 
graduate  school  of  Harvard  University,  and 
is  this  year  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as  a 
graduate  student.  He  b  following  special 
lines  of  research  in  literature,  economics, 
psychology  and  philosophy,  and  the  history 
of  education  in  Germany,  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  will  return  to  the  public 
school  work  of  his  native  State  all  the  better 
for  these  two  years  of  University  life. 

The  power  which  the  mind  of  a  great 
man  may  impart  to  the  mind  of  a  young 
man,  says  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  a  review 
of  Carter's  "  Life  of  Mark  Hopkins,"  may 
some  day  be  the  subject  of  investigation  in 
scientific  hypnotism.  Certain  it  is  that 
there  have  been  great  instructors  in  the 
world  who  seem  to  have  given  to  their  pu- 
pils impulses,  or  ideas,  or  qualifications,  or 
ambitions,  by  which  the  latter  have  risen 
into  prominence.  Certain  it  is  that  two 
of  our  American  Colleges,  small,  obscure, 
and  exceedingly  poor  in  material  equipment, 
have  produced  beyond  their  due  proportion 
men  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  becoming 
prominent,  and  that  these  successful  men 
have  ascribed  their  success  with  wonderful 
unanimity  to  two  great  teachers.  That  is 
to  say,  two  microscopic  specks  upon  the 
chart  of  population,  hardly  discoverable  by 
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the  unassisted  eye,  have  suddenly  thrown 
off  judges,  generals,  governors,  legislators, 
members  9?  the  Cabinet  and  even  Presi- 
dents,— not  perhaps  abstract  thinkers  or 
scholars,  but  men  who  have  become  emi- 
nent in  contact  with  other  men.  It  is  also 
noticeable  that  the  greater  minds  are  those 
which  are  most  deeply  impressed  by  the 
great  teacher.  It  is  manifest  that  one  of 
these  men,  Mark  Hopkins,  who  could  so 
profoundly  affect  the  minds  and  lives  of 
some  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  time,  cannot 
have  the  story  of  his  life  told  too  well. 
While  not  perhaps  a  leader  of  religious 
thought,  he  was  a  profoundly  religious  man, 
and  possessed  a  great  and  contented  mind. 
The  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew  formulated 
his  theology.  Love  and  duty  were  the  two 
great  elements  of  his  belief,  as  of  his  life 
and  character.  The  religious  element  in 
his  nature  was  perhaps  that  which  deepened 
the  impression  left  upon  the  minds  of  his  pu- 
pils, as  nothing  else  could  have  done.  This 
is  beyond  question  the  factor  of  profoundest 
significance  in  the  development  of  charac- 
ter and  purpose  in  life  ;  and  lacking  this  the 
teacher  is  radically  weak,  however  broad 
his  scholarship  or  great  his  natural  gifts  and 
endowments. 


In  the  Politics  of  Aristotle  are  these  inspir- 
ing words,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Welldon : 
**  There  is  a  certain  education^  says  Aris- 
totle, which  our  sons  should  receive,  not  as 
being  practically  useful,  nor  as  indispensable, 
but  as  liberal  and  noble.  Again,  the  en- 
deavor of  nature  is  that  men  may  be  able 
not  only  to  engage  in  business  rightly,  but 
also  to  spend  their  leisure  nobly.  The  right 
conduct  of  business  and  the  noble  employ- 
ment of  leisure  are  both  requisite." 

The  cigarette  smoker  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  suicide  club.  The  sale  and  use 
of  these  little  rolls  of  "  doctored  "  tobacco, 
and  often  poisoned  paper,  are  said  to  be  in- 
creasing to  an  alarming  degree.  That  a 
comparatively  few  men  may  make  money 
the  weak  multitude  must  be  cursed  by  this 
traffic.  The  schools  can  do  much  to  dis- 
courage boys  from  forming  or  continuing 
the  deadly  habit.  This  is  of  greater  import- 
ance than  arithmetic  or  geography.  Dr. 
Andrew  J.  White,  late  of  Cornell  University, 
writes:  "Let  me  say  that  I  never  knew  a 
young-  student  to  smoke  cigarettes  who  did 
not  disappoint  expectations,  or,  to  use  our 
expressive  vernacular,  'kinder  peter  out.' 
I  have  watched  this  for  thirty  years,  and 
can  not  now  recall  an  exception  to  the  rule." 


Some  one  has  wisely  said :  ''  The  teach- 
er's work  is  not  the  mere  mechanical  matter 
of  hearing  a  few  lessons  and  keeping  a  few 
children  in  order,  as  it  is  too  often  supposed 
to  be.  It  is  in  every  sense  an  art  of  the 
highest  order,  and  the  true  teacher  is  an 
artist,  carving,  not  blocks  of  marble,  but 
living  mind  and  character  ;  not  doing  work 
that  will  perish  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  cen- 
turies, but  will  endure  forever.  The  schools 
of  any  locality  are  its  most  important  public 
interest,  and  should  always  be  so  regarded." 
This  is  a  just  estimate  of  the  teacher's 
duties  and  the  value  of  our  public  schools. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  EDUCATION. 


THE  extended  report  given  in  the  pres- 
ent issue  of  The  School  journal,  of 
the  National  Conference  on  University  Ex- 
tension, is  justified  by  the  importance  of  the 
meeting.  It  is  proper  that  the  educators  of 
the  State  should  know  what  was  said  and 
done  in  this  high-grade  educational  conven- 
tion. The  session  lasted  during  parts  of 
three  days.  It  was  our  privilege  to  be  pres- 
ent on  Thursday,  December  29th,  and  to 
attend  also  the  very  pleasant  reception  and 
promenade  concert  tendered  the  delegates 
on  Thursday  evening  at  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  by  Bryn  Mawr,  Swarthmore  and 
Haverford  Colleges  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  Germania  Orchestra 
discoursed  popular  selections  throughout  the 
evening,  and,  following  the  reception,  there 
was  also  a  generous  collation  served.  Music, 
paintings,  sculpture— many  of  the  best  things 
of  the  world  in  all  three  of  these  directions 
brought  together  into  this  beautiful  temple 
of  art — the  meeting  of  friends,  social  inter- 
course, the  good  cheer  of  the  well- spread 
tables,  all  combined  to  make  it  a  memor- 
able evening  worthy  the  proverbial  hospi- 
tality of  Philadelphia. 

The  American  Society  for  the  Extension 
of  University  Teaching,  which  was  founded 
to  promote  general  interest  in  this  subject 
and  to  assist  in  organizing  and  co-ordinat- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  all  the  various  agen- 
cies devoted  to  this  general  subject,  has 
done  no  wiser  thing  than  to  establish  a 
Seminary  for  the  training  of  University  Ex- 
tension lecturers  and  organ  izsers.  The  his- 
tory of  the  movement  in  England  has  shown 
clearly  the  need  of  some  method  of  develop- 
ing and  systematizing  the  technical  knowl- 
edge peculiar  to  this  method  of  instruction. 
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uid  putting  it  within  the  reach  of  those  who 
expect  to  engage  in  the  work. 

The  term,  University  Extension,  is  per- 
haps to  some  extent  a  misleading  one;  and, 
indeed,  it  has  been  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  it  creates  a  false  impression  as 
to  the  scholarly  character  of  the  work  ac- 
complished in  this  movement.  This  objec- 
tion is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  well  founded; 
but  it  may  have  tended  to  beget  and  per- 
petuate in  the  mind  of  the  college  professor 
who  undertakes  to  assist  in  this  sort  of  in- 
struction the  idea  that  he  has  nothing  more 
to  do  than  repeat  what  he  gives  to  his  col- 
lege classes.  This  subject  has  been  so  well 
discussed  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
detail  here.  The  reader  who  is  interested 
may  find  an  article  on  this  subject  by  Prof. 
Edward  J.  James,  entitled.  "The  Uni- 
versity Extension  Lecturer :  What  he 
should  be  and  what  he  should  do,"  which  is 
published  in  Philadelphia  by  the  American 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching;  also  an  article  entitled  '*The 
Extension  Seminary,"  in  the  November 
number,  1892,  of  the  University  Extension 
magazine.  It  may  however,  be  worth 
while  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
fundamental  object  of  University  Extension 
lecturing  is  to  arouse  interest,  and  not  to 
convey  information,  and  the  opportunity  of 
the  University  Extension  lecturer  to  excite 
interest  is  limited  to  five  or  six,  or,  at  most, 
ten  or  twelve  occasions,  on  which  he  meets 
his  audience ;  and  that  this  audience  itself  is 
made  up  of  very  different  elements  from  the 
ofdinary  college  class.  As  a  consequence  it  is 
very  necessary  that  the  lecturer  should  adopt 
such  methods  and  such  devices  as  will  enable 
him  to  create  the  greatest  degree  of  interest. 

It  is  plain,  moreover,  from  the  history  of 
this  movement  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  that  those  college  instructors  are 
roost  successful  in  their  Extension  work  who 
have  the  keenest  interest  in  the  University 
Extension  movement  itself  as  a  great  edu- 
cational agency.  Those  who  have  had  the 
management  of  offices,  whether  conducted 
by  societies  or  by  universities,  from  which 
University  Extension  lecture  courses  are  en- 
gaged, agree  in  the  fact  that  the  demand  of 
local  centres  for  men  who  can  create  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  University  Extension 
itself,  as  well  as  give  instruction  in  the  par- 
ticular subject  of  the  lecture  course,  is  stead- 
ily increasing.  The  office  of  the  American 
Society  is  in  receipt  of  a  continually  increas- 
ing number  of  requests  that  no  lecturer 
should  be  sent  the  respective  local  centres 
who  cannot  leave  a  centre  in  a  better  con- 


dition for  subsequent  courses  than  it  was 
when  he  began  his  own  course.  All  this 
implies  that  the  lecturer  shall  be  able  to 
arouse  and  sustain  interest  in  the  educa- 
tional aspects  of  this  movement;  shall  be 
able  to  manage  and  instruct  local  commit- 
tees; in  a  word,  shall  be  able  to  organize 
the  work  in  any  given  centre  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  ensure  its  {)ermanence. 

All  this  involves,  on  the  part  of  the  lec- 
turer, a  knowledge  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion movement  in  its  origin  and  develop- 
ment and  its  practical  working,  especially  ip 
this  country.  It  involves  a  knowledge  of 
its  relations  to  other  educational  agencies 
and  of  its  possibilities  as  an  educational 
movement.  It  implies  a  knowledge  of  the 
technical  devices  by  which  the  work  b 
carried  on  and  an  ability  to  use  that  knowl- 
edge in  such  a  way  as  to  promote,  in  the 
most  efficient  manner,  the  whole  cause  of 
University  Extension.  Such  knowledge  can 
only  come  from  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  history  and  development  of  University 
Extension  and  its  relation  to  other  educa- 
tional forces,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

For  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  centre  for 
the  cultivation  of  this  particular  knowledge, 
the  American  Society  established,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1892,  the  Seminary  for  the  training 
of  University  Extension  lecturers  ard  or- 
ganizers, recognizing  the  fact  that  a  general 
knowledge  of  educational  problems  and  ed- 
ucational conditions  is  of  fundamental  ne- 
cessity to  the  man  who  would  appreciate  the 
great  possibilities  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion movement.  The  work  of  the  Seminary 
was  organized  along  broad  educational  lines, 
as  the  full  title  of  the  organization  indi- 
cates: "Seminary  for  the  stndy  of  Ameri- 
can Educational  problems  and  for  the 
Training  of  University  Extension  Lecturers 
and  Organizers."  The  Seminary  holds  five 
sessions  a  week,  of  from  one  to  two  hours 
each,  usually  beginning  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  One  afternoon  is  given  to  a 
discussion  of  the  technique  of  Universitv  Ex- 
tension, taking  up,  in  detail,  one  after  an- 
other, all  the  elements  characteristic  of  this 
method  of  instruction,  including  such  topics 
as  The  Lecture:  its  function  in  Univer- 
sity Extension  work  ;  its  form ;  its  relation 
to  the  other  means  of  education,  etc. ;  the 
class ;  the  examination  ;  *the  written  paper 
work ;  the  functions  of  the  local  committee, 
of  the  central  office ;  the  means  by  which  a 
sequence  in  subject  can  be  secured,  etc. ,  in- 
cluding all  the  varied  questions  that  can 
arise  in  regard  to  this  important  educational 
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movement.  Another  afternoon  is  given  to 
the  study  of  Psychology  in  its  relation  to 
education,  including  a  consideration  of 
physiological  psychology  and  the  service 
which  it  may  render  to  pedagogics.  Still 
another  afternoon  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Pedagogics,  or  the  science  of  education  and 
the  organization  of  education  in  general. 
The  fifth  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  English 
schools,  to  be  followed  later  by  a  study  of 
educational  ideas. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  curriculum  offers  a 
most  valuable  element  of  training  to  any 
person  who  is  looking  forward  to  entering 
an  educational  career,  whether  in  lower  or 
higher  institutions,  or  in  public  or  private 
schools.  The  work  is  so  arranged  that  the 
members  of  the  Seminary  may  carry  on  their 
systematic  studies  in  the  various  branches 
of  science  at  the  same  time.  An  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  which  college  graduates 
who  are  taking  the  work  of  this  Seminary 
may  have  it  counted  toward  the  degree  of 
M.  A.,  and  that  those  who  are  studying  for 
the  decree  of  Ph.  D.  may  also  take  the  work 
of  this  Seminary  as  one  of  the  subjects  for 
that  degree. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  American  education 
as  a  whole  owes  a  debt  to  the  American  So- 
ciety for  the  Extension  of  University  Teach- 
ing for  thus  recognizing  more  distinctly 
than  has  ever  been  recognized  before  the 
importance  of  throughgoing,  detailed  study 
of  general  educational  problems;  and  the 
work  of  this  Seminary  will  contribute  its 
share  towards  increasing  the  dignity  of  the 
educational  cause. 


THE  BOSTON  MEETING. 


THE  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Educational  Association 
will  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  Boston, 
February  aist,  22nd  and  23rd.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  department  is  Dr.  Edward 
Brooks,  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Secretary  Prof.  J.  W. 
Philips,  of  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Boston 
will  make  good  her  promise  that  the  meet- 
ing shall  be  a  memorable  one.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  subjects  to  be  considered  and 
discussed,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  an- 
nounced : 

« 

1.  "  What  do  school  statistics  teach  in  respect 
to  the  moral  influence  of  education  ?"  William 
T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education. 

2.  "  Plans  of  organization  for  school  purposes 
in  large  cities."  Andrew  S.  Draper,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


3.  "Thegrading  of  country  schools."  Henry 
Sabin,  Editor  of  I&wa  School  youmal,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

4.  "  The*graded  system  of  the  rural  schools 
of  New  Jersey."  Addison  B.  Poland,  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New  Jersey. 

5.  "  The  supervision  of  city  schools."  Wil- 
liam H.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

6.  "  The  supervision  of  country  schools."  D. 
J.  Waller,  Jr.,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Pennsylvania. 

7.  '*The  reconstructon  of  the  grammar- 
school  course."  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

8.  "The  Cambridge  experiment."  Francis 
Cogswell,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

9.  "  The 'Scholastic  and  Professional  Train- 
ing of  Teachers." 

(a)  "  Sources  of  supply  of  teachers  in  city 
schools."  Aaron  Gove,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Denver,  Colorado. 

(b)  '*  What  can  be  done  to  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  teachers  in  actual  service  ?"  Thomas 
M.  Balliet,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

(c)  "What  shall  be  done  with  non-progres- 
sive or  retrogressive  teachers  ?"  J.  M.  Green- 
wood, Superintendent  of  Schools,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

10.  "The  Comparative  Merits  of  Literature 
and  History  for  Moral  Culture." 

(a^  "  The  value  of  literature  for  moral  cul- 
ture. '  Charles  de  Garmo,  President  of  Swarth- 
more  College,  Pennsylvania. 

(b)  "  The  value  of^history  for  moral  culture." 
Charles  M.  Andrews,  Professor  of  Literature, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pennsylvania. 

II."  The  study  of  English  in  public  schools." 
Albert  P.  Marble,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

12.  "  Wood-work  in  grammar  schools." 
Virgil  G.  Custis,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

13.  "  Examinations  and  promotions  in  ele- 
mentary schools.**  Oscar  H.  Cooper,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Galveston,  Texas. 

14.  "University  extension  in  its  relation  tO' 
public  education."  W.  Hudson  Shaw,  Fellow 
of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  England. 

In  preparing  the  above  programme,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  writers  of  papers 
for  specified  limits  in  respect  to  time  so  as  to> 
give  ample  opportunity  for  general  discussion. 
The  motto  of  the  meeting  will  be :  Short  papers 
and  full  discussions. 

All  the  leading  railroads  will  give  reduced, 
rates.    The  meetings  will  be  held  at  Hunting- 
ton  Hall,   Boylston  Street.    The    Brunswick.. 
Vendome  and  Victoria  hotels  will  charge  $4.oo< 
a  day  to  the  members.    The  United- States,  the 
Quincy  House,  and  American  House  will  give 
practically  as  good  a  table  and  good  rooms  for>- 
I2.50  a  day.    Those  who  prefer  can  have  the: 
choicest  rooms  at  the  Thorndike,  the  Reynolds^, 
the  Parker  House,  Young*s  Hotel,  or  the  Tre- 
I  mont,  at  rates  ranging  from  $1.00  to  $3.00  per.- 
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day,  whether  single  or  in  couples.  The 
Wednesday  meetings  will  be  held  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  entertainment  being  provided  by 
the  friends  of  education  in  Harvard  College. 
A  large  attendance  is  expected,  especially  as 
there  is  to  be  no  meeting  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Instruction  or  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation in  1893. 


LADY  TEACHERS  AT  CHICAGO. 


THE  Board  of  Lady  Managers  of  the 
Chicago  Exposition  was  created  by  act 
of  Congress,  and  its  duties,  as  defined  by  the 
Commission,  will  be  to  have  general  charge 
and  management  of  all  the  interests  of 
women  in  connection  with  the  Exposition, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  the  grandest 
exhibition  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
best  of  every  land  will  be  contributed  for  the 
marvelous  display.  The  objects  of  extensive 
travel,  and  more,  will  be  here  presented  for 
the  entertainment  and  education  of  our 
people.  Teachers  more  perhaps  than  others 
will  be  benefited  by  the  opportunity  for  im- 
provement offered.  The  daily  attendance 
may  not  fall  short  of  200,000  to  300,000 
persons.  In  the  vacation  months,  July  and 
August,  it  is  certain  to  be  greatest.  At  this 
period  accommodations  will  be  high  in 
price  and  difficult  to  obtain ;  the  problem  of 
housing  the  immense  multitude  that  will 
gather  within  her  borders  will  probably  tax 
Chicago's  capacity  to  the  utmost. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  the  Board  of 
Lady  Managers  take  great  pleasure  in  mak- 
ing announcement  to  the  lady  teachers  of 
America,  that  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  public  schools  of  Chicago  have  tendered 
to  them  under  certain  conditions,  the  use  of 
the  public  school  buildings  of  Chicago  free 
of  charge,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  lady 
teachers  attending  the  Exposition  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August.  This  act  of 
hospitality  has  been  inspired  by  the  desire 
to  enable  as  many  teachers  as  possible 
to  visit  comfortably  the  great  Exposition, 
at  so  small  a  cost  that  large  numbers  of 
teachers  will  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity who  otherwise  might  not  be  able  to 
attend. 

The  buildings  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
lady  teachers  are  noble  structures  of  brick 
and  stone,  situated  in  pleasant  grounds 
many  of  them  ornamented  with  shade  trees. 
They  contain  from  twelve  to  fifteen  large 
rooms  each,  and  are  well  ventilated  and 
lighted.  These  rooms  are  approached  by 
wide  staircases  and  well  lighted  halls.  Each 
room  will  accommodate  from  twelve  to  fif- 


teen teachers,  and  will  be  furnished  with 
single  wire-spring  cots,  mattresses,  pillows, 
covers,  chairs,  tables  and  simple  toilet 
necessaries.  Most  of  the  rooms  have  toilet 
rooms  adjoining.  Each  teacher  will  furnish 
her  linen  and  soap.'  One  large  room  in 
each  building  will  be  set  apart  as  a  reading- 
room,  where  friends  may  meet,  parties 
gather  for  the  Exposition,  and  for  teachers' 
headquarters  in  general.  Each  building 
will  be  under  the  personal  care  of  an  excel*- 
lent  matron,  who  will  devote  her  time  to  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  her  guests.  A  trusty 
janitor  and  maids  will  be  employed.  The 
buildings  have  been  selected  with  reference 
to  their  convenience  to  the  Exposition 
grounds ;  some  will  be  within  easy  walking 
distance,  others  on  cable  street  lines  con- 
necting with  it.  Restaurants  will  be  abund- 
ant in  all  parts  of  the  city  during  the  Fair. 
Most  teachers,  however,  will  take  one  or 
more  meals  each  day  at  [one  of  the  numer- 
our  cafes  within  the  Exposition  grounds. 

These  school  buildings  have  been  ten- 
dered free  of  charge  for  the  use  of  the  lady 
teachers ;  certain  necessary  preliminary  ex- 
penses, however,  must  be  incurred — the 
buildings  must  be  furnished  and  prepared  as 
dormitories;  desks  must  be  removed;  the 
buildings  renovated ;  cots,  chairs  and  simple 
toilet  necessities  provided;  insurance  must 
be  paid  and  ample  bonds  given  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  buildings  in  good  condition. 
To  meet  these  expenses  memberships  will  be 
issued  to  teachers  who  desire  the  use  of  the 
dormitories.  The  certificate  of  member- 
ship will  cost  ^2.00,  and  is  payable  in  ad- 
vance with  application.  Certificates  are 
transferable  to  teachers  only.  These  certi- 
ficates entitle  the  holder  to  lodgings  in  one 
of  the  school  dormitories  at  the  nominal 
rate  of  forty  cents  per  day,  and  are  good  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  two  weeks ;  at  the 
end  of  that  period  time  may  be  extended  if 
vacancies  exist.  Payments  for  the  first 
week's  lodging  will  fail  due  March  ist, 
1893.  Payment  for  second  week's  lodging 
due  upon  arrival. 

As  the  number  of  school  buildings  is  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  accommodate  the. great 
number  of  teachers  who  will  desire  to  attend 
the  Fair,  it  is  positively  necessary  that  ap- 
plications be  made  promptly.  Accommo- 
dations can  only  be  guaranteed  to  those 
who  act  at  once.  All  orders  for  furnishing 
must  be  given  by  March  ist,  therefore  no 
applications  for  lodgings  can  be  considered 
after  that  date. 

Rooms  will  be  assigned  in  the  order  in 
which  certificates  are  purchased.     First  ap- 
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plications  will  receive  choice  of  time,  and 
will  be  allotted  to  buildings  nearest  the 
Fair  grounds.  Special  efforts  will  be  made 
to  place  parties  of  friends  who  may  wish  to 
obtain  exclusive  use  of  entire  dormitories. 
Schools  will  be  ready  July  2d»  and  the  time 
will  be  divided  into  terms  of  two  weeks 
each,  commencing  July  ad.  ' 

In  order  to  simplify  details,  it  is  desired 
that  each  Superintendent,  Principal,  or 
some  teacher  selected  by  them,  apply  for  the 
whole  number  of  accommodations  required 
in  his  school  or  district ;  single  receipts  will 
be  returned  to  him,  filled  out  to  correspond 
with  names  sent  by  him.  Fill  out  applica- 
tion blanks  and  send  to  Mrs.  Solomon 
Thatcher,  Jr.,  Lady  Manager  and  Chair- 
man School  Dormitories.  Enclose  with  ap- 
plication draft,  postal  or  money  order,  made 
payable  to  J.  O.  Curry,  Treasurer.  As 
soon  as  money  is  received  receipts  will  fol- 
low. Enclose  stamp  with  letter  of  inquiry. 
Upon  payment  of  first  week's  lodfifing,  cer- 
tificate assigning  time,  name  and  location  of 
school  will  be  sent,  so  that  teachers  upon  ar- 
riving in  the  city,  can  go  at  once  to  their 
buildings.  All  applications  or  other  corres- 
pondence must  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Solomon 
Thatcher,  River  Forest,  W.  Chicago,  111. 


LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  AMERICANS. 


IF  there  ever  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
this  Republic  when  the  importance  of 
securing  a  sound,  enlightened,  and  pure  cit- 
izenship was  more  apparent  than  at  any 
other,  that  time  surely  is  the  present.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  conditions  of  politi- 
cal life  in  this  country  are  any  worse  now 
than  they  have  been  in  times  past,  nor  does 
it  imply  any  doubts  or  misgivings  as  to  the 
strength  and  soundness  in  general  of  our 
democratic  institutions.  It  means  only  that 
various  evils  and  weaknesses  in  our  political 
system,  and  the  necessity  of  supplying  some 
remedy  for  them,  have  forced  themselves 
upon  public  attention  in  recent  years  more 
than  in  the  past. 

It  does  not  require  that  one  should  be  an 
alarmist  to  believe  that  unless  these  evils 
are  repressed  and  these  tendencies  checked, 
very  grave  and  disastrous  consequences  will 
surely  follow.  All  intelligent  and  thought- 
ful men  agree  in  this.  The  only  question  is 
as  to  remedies — how  shall  we  meet  and 
overcome  the  perils  consequent  upon  free 
immigration  and  improper  naturalization 
laws?  how  shall  we  awaken  among  all 
classes  of  men  a  deeper  and  stronger  sense 


of  their  rights  and  duties  as  American  citi- 
zens ?  Our  answer  in  brief  is  that  it  must 
be  done  largely  through  educational  agen- 
cies. And  in  educational  agencies  the  first 
and  immediate  need  is  for  more  direct  and 
specific  instruction  of  the  young  as  to  the 
rights,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  cit- 
izen. We  must  begin  at  the  foundation 
and  build  up  a  generation  of  men  who  shall 
have  higher,  broader,  and  more  just  con- 
ceptions of  what  it  means  to  be  a  citizen  of 
a  free  country. 

For  considerations  like  the  foregoing, 
the  Patriotic  League  of  45  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  made  arrangements  for  the  pub- 
lication of  a  series  of  papers  on  subjects  per- 
taining specially  to  affairs  of  government 
and  citizenship.  These  papers  will  be 
written  under  the  supervision  of  an  Educa- 
tional Committee  consisting  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  Prof. 
Thomas  M.  Balliet  and  other  eminent 
writers  and  educators,  and  will  bear  the  gen- 
eral title  of  Letters  to  Young  Americans. 

They  will  be  written  in  a  style  suited  to 
the  comprehension  of  young  people.  The 
papers  will  be  issued  weekly.  They  will  be 
brief,  and  be  easily  read  and  studied  tho- 
roughly in  an  hour's  time  each  week.  The 
first  course  of  papers  will  consist  of  thirty- six, 
and  these  will  be  followed  by  two  others  of 
a  similar  character,  making  altogether  a 
three  years'  course  of  study  in  the  science 
of  government.  At  the  end  of  each  year 
examination  papers  will  be  sent  by  the  Pa- 
triotic League  to  those  who  desire  them, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  whole  course  an  ap- 
propriate certificate  will  be  granted  to  those 
who  answer  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
questions  submitted.  These  examinations 
will  be  of  the  same  character  as  conducted 
under  the  Chautauqua  plan,  and  the  various 
'' correspondence"  schools.  They  will  not 
be  obligatory  upon  any  one,  and  the  whole 
course  of  study  can  be  followed  without  the 
examinations,  alone  and  independently,  if 
desired.  The  main  advantages  of  the  League 
examinations  will  be  the  encouragement  and 
incentives  they  furnish  to  persistent  and 
thorough  study. 

The  plan  of  study  thus  stated  ought  to 
engage  the  hearty  and  enthusiastic  interest 
of  all  the  parents,  teachers  and  leaders  of 
young  people.  If  a  need  has  been  found 
to  exist  for  home  and  ''correspondence" 
schools  which  teach  the  people  popular  sci- 
ence, languages,  aud  theology,  there  must  be 
room  and  need  for  a  school  of  the  same 
character  which  shall  teach  the  simpler 
principles  and  the  art  of  good  government. 
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We  sincerely  hope  that  many  of  our  readers 
will  prepare  themselves  to  take  advantage 
of  these  lesson  papers.  It  is  hoped  that 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  will  take  a 
special  interest  in  these  studies  and  endeavor 
to  introdlice  them  as  far  as  possible  among 
their  pupils.  All  teachers  are  specially  in- 
vited to  communicate  with  the  League  for 
further  particulars  as  to  the  formation  of 
classes,  etc.  The  studies  required  will  im- 
pose no  burdens  upon  any  one,  but  if  pur- 
sued to  the  end  will  give  a  clear  and  tho< 
rough  knowledge  of  the  duties,  rights,  and 
obligations  of  free  citizenship  such  as  can  be 
gained  in  no  other  way. 

As  a  guarantee  of  the  soundness  and  gen- 
eral excellence  of  these  studies,  we  can  say 
that  the  Patriotic  League,  which  is  responsi- 
ble for  them,  has  among  its  officers  and  pro- 
moters such  men  and  women  as  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  of  Boston;  Hon.  John  Jay; 
Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  former  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education ;  ex  Gov.  Jas.  A. 
Beaver  of  Pennsylvania;  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  Rus- 
sell; Prof. Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  the  well  known  au- 
thor and  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  King's 
Daughters. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams  Co. — Supt.  Thoman:  The  schools 
are  making  a  great  effort  to  prepare  work  for 
the  Pennsylvania  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair. 
The  directors  of  nearly  all  the  districts  have 
furnished  the  teachers  with  uniform  examination 
paper  and  from  the  next  monthly  examination 
(January  13),  the  work  for  the  Exhibit  will  be 
selected.  The  uniform  or  graded  course  of 
school  work  has  been  of  great  use  in  enabling 
our  schools  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
World's  Fair  Commissioners.  The  teachers,  as 
also  the  pupils,  are  looking  forward  to  have 
Adams  County  represented  with  creditable 
specimens  of  their  work:  the  directors  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  encouragement  they  have 
given  both  to  the  teachers  and  the  pupils.  A 
number  of  the  Boards,  by  resolution,  have  made 
it  a  requirement  of  the  schools  to  prepare  work 
for  the  exhibit.  Sucessful  District  and  Local 
Institutes  have  been  held ;  others  will  be  held 
in  the  near  future. 

Beaver — Supt.  Hillman :  The  principal  edu- 
cational events  of  this  month  were  the  County 
Institute  and  an  educational  meeting  in  the 
new  school-house  at  Shippingport  as  a  sort  of 
dedication.  The  Institute  was  largely  attended. 
An  interesting  event  of  the  week  was  the  ad- 
dress to  the  directors  by  State  Supt.  Waller.  It 
will  have  a  good  effect. 

Blair — Supt.  Wertz:  The  County  Institute 
was  held  at  HoUidaysburg,  all  but  four  of  the 
teachers  being  present.    The  attendance  of  di- 


rectors was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
county.  The  instructors  were,  Profs.  Jos.  H. 
Barton,  Chas.  H.  Albert,  and  J.  A.  Stewart, 
Drs.  S.  H.  Albro  and  John  B.  De  Motte,  and 
Deputy  Supt.  Stewart. 

Blair— Supt.  Werti:  The  Bellwood  School 
Board  has  completed  a  new  eight-room  school- 
house,  which  for  convenience,  architectural 
beauty  and  durability  is  not  surpassed  in  the 
county.  It  is  heated  by  the  Smead  Wills  sys- 
tem, and  is  well  furnished.  This  house  meets 
the  wants  of  this  progressive  borough  and  re- 
flects credit  on  its  wide- awake  directors.  The 
directors  of  Huston  township  have  greatly  im- 
proved three  of  their  school- houses,  and  have 
also  enlarged  and  fenced  a  number  of  school 
grounds  on  which  suitable  ou^houses  have 
been  built.  The  schools  of  the  county  with  a 
few  exceptions  are  doing  good  work. 

Bucks— Supt.  Slotter:  The  school  directors 
of  Hilltown  placed  a  copy  of  Webster's  "  Inter- 
national *'  in  each  of  their  schools ;  they  also 
furnish  free  text  books.  B.  F.  Fackenthal, 
Treasurer  of  the  Durham  school  board,  pre- 
sented his  annual  compensation  to  the  schools 
of  the  district.  The  sum  contributed,  eighty 
dollars,  was  used  to  purchase  reference  books 
which  are  to  supplement  the  regular  text-books. 
The  directors  of  Southampton  had  the  "  course 
of  study  "  adopted  early  in  the  term,  printed  in 
pamphlet  form.  H.  T.  Williams,  who  has  been 
principal  of  the  Sellersville  schools  since  1882, 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  Piercers  Busi- 
ness College,  Philadelphia.  Katie  Althouse, 
teacher  of  the  grammar  school,  Sellersville,  and 
Mary  L.  Jamison,  for  six  years  in  charge  ojf  the 
primary  schools  at  Morristown,  have  resigned. 
Both  these  ladies  and  Prof.  Williams  have  been 
successful  teachers,  ever  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  They  carry  with  them 
to  their  new  fields  of  labor  the  best  wishes  of 
their  fellow  teachers  and  of  the  people  in  the 
communities  in  which  they  taught. 

Centre — Supt.  Gramley :  Our  Institute,  just 
closed,  was  the  largest  ever  held  here.  The 
instructors  did  excellent  work,  and  much  inter- 
est was  manifested  by  teachers  and  citizens. 
The  court  house  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity at  different  times.  The  beautitul  four- 
room  building,  erected  at  Rebersburg,  is  a 
lasting  monument  to  the  directors  of  Miles 
township  ;  the  building  is  well  lig^hted  and  suit- 
ably arranged  for  ventilation.  The  directors  of 
Potter  district  have  also  erected  a  commodious 
one-room  house  at  Earleystown,  which  is  ft 
credit  to  that  locality. 

Chester — Supt.  Walton:  Shady  Grove  school 
house  in  West  Bradford  township  has  been  very 
much  improved.  The  new  individual  seating 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Honeybrook 
borough  has  commenced  to  supply  its  schools 
with  slate  blackboards.  Wickersham  school,  in 
East  Nottingham  township,  was  named  for  the 
late  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham.  It  is  a  new 
building  south  of  Oxford.  We  trust  that  some 
of  its  pupils  may  catch  the  spark  of  energy  that 
led  Chester  county's  great  educational  hero  to 
victory.  We  need  schools  to  make  men,  not 
pupils  to  feed  some  fixed  methods;    we  must 
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adapt  our  schools  to  the  children,  and  not  the 
children  to  the  schools. 

Clearfield— Supt.  Youngman  :  The  County 
Institute  was  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  The 
attendance  of  teachers  and  citizens  was  large 
throughout  the  week.  The  instruction  given 
was  practical  and  of  a  high  order.  The  interest 
of  the  people  of  our  county  in  the  Institute  is 
remarkable,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  a  good  effect 
on  the  schools. 

Columbia — Supt.  Johnston :  Good  work  is 
being  done  in  most  of  the  schools.  Benton 
lengthened  the  term  from  6  to  7  months ;  Ber- 
wick, from  8  to  9;  Briar  Creek,  from  6  to  7; 
Catawissa,  from  8  to  9 ;  Fishing  Creek,  from  6 
to  7  and  discontinued  the  two-term  system ; 
Greenwood,  from  6  to  8;  Montour,  from  6  to 
8 ;  Orange,  from  6  to  8 ;  Scott,  from  6to  8 ;  and 
Millville  borough  begins  with  eight  months; 
Jackson  furnishes  all  books  free ;  Bloom,  some 
other  districts  are  doing  the  same  as  Bloom — 
introducing  free  text  books  gradually.  At  least 
fifty  schools  were  supplied  with  the  "  Interna- 
tional Dictionary."  Charts  were  put  into  many 
of  the  schools,  and  a  number  not  previously 
supplied  were  furnished  with  slate  boards.  The 
salaries  of  teachers  were  increased  in  Beaver, 
Bloom,  Briar  Creek,  Catawissa,  Centralia, 
Conyngham,  Fishing  Creek,  Franklin,  Jack- 
son, Mifflin,  Montour,  and  Mt.  Pleasant.  Every 
district  in  the  county  has  done  something  to 
make  the  schools  better.  Parents  and  directors 
are  taking  greater  interest  in  them  than  ever 
before,  and  the  teachers  are  doing  more  careful 
and  better  work.  Our  first  Local  Institute  was 
held  at  Millville.  Twenty  five  teachers  were 
present,  a  number  of  directors,  and  many  pupils 
and  citizens.  Valuable  practical  instruction  was 
given  by  Supt.  Walton,  of  Chester  county,  Profs. 
Noetling,  of  Bloomsburg,  and  Russell,  of  Mill- 
ville. Several  of  the  teachers  did  very  creditable 
work.  The  County  Institute  was  a  success. 
State  Supt.  Waller,  Deputy  Supt.  Stewart,  Dr. 
White,  Supt.  Coughiin,  Mrs.  Welsh.  Miss  Ella 
Richardson,  Profs.  Welsh  and  Noetling  and 
others,  gave  excellent  instruction  during  the 
week. 

Cumberland — Supt.  Beitzel:  Our  County 
Institute  was  very  successful  and,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  the  county  press  the  largest,  in 
point  of  attendance  by  the  public,  ever  held. 
The  teachers  were  all  present  except  two.  The 
attendance  of  directors  was  also  unusually  large. 
The  venture  to  call  a  convention  of  the  directors 
proved  a  wise  one,  there  being  only  two  dis- 
tricts not  represented.  About  seventy  directors 
were  present ;  the  discussions  were  animated 
and  interesting,  and  all  the  exercises  profitable. 
State  Senator  Lloyd  delivered  an  able  and  in- 
teresting address  before  the  convention  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  upon  the  subject  "Our 
Educational  Needs  and  the  Influence  that  will  re- 
sult from  Progressive  School  Legislation.'*  The 
convention  decided  to  call  another  meeting  of 
the  directors  early  in  the  new  year.  The  school 
board  of  Carlisle  has  increased  the  salary  of 
each  teacher  I5  per  month,  an  increase  of  $50 
for  the  term,  to  take  effect  January  i ,  1 893,  The 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  borough  for  school 


purposes  will  also  be  reduced  on  April  ist,  by 
the  redemption  of  $6,000  worth  of  bonds. 
Another  matter  that  is  agitating  the  minds  of 
the  teachers  of  the  borough,  is  a  resolution  by 
the  board  some  time  since,  that  all  teachers,  re- 
gardless of  credentials  held,  must  be  examined 
annually  before  they  will  be  employed  to  teach. 
The  Pine  Woods  school,  in  Newton  township, 
had  a  flag  raising  and  exercises  appropriate 
thereto,  on  Saturday,  Dec.  31,  New  Cumber- 
land borough,  Upper  Allen  and  Shippensburg 
township  have  fallen  into  line  in  the  matter  of 
furnishing  free  text  books.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  course  of 
professional  reading  for  the  teachers  of  the 
county,  met  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
and  determined  that  the  history  of  education 
should  be  the  initial  subject  in  the  course,  and 
that  Painter's  work,  published  by  the  Apple- 
tons,  should  be  the  book  used.  The  County 
Superintendent  being  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee by  virtue  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  last 
year's  Teachers*  Institute,  announced  the  action 
of  the  committee  to  the  teachers  at  the  session 
of  institute  of  1892.  Over  one  hundred  copies 
were  sold  over  the  book  tables  during  the  week 
of  institute.  The  ready  response  to  the  action 
of  the  committee  shows  the  general  desire  of 
our  teachers  to  improve  along  professional  lines, 
which  is  very  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  educa- 
tional progress.  Our  next  effort  will  be  in  the 
direction  of  systematizing  this  Round  Table 
work,  so  as  to  bring  some  degree  of  responsi- 
bility upon  the  teachers  individually. 

Fayette— Supt.  Herrington :  The  Teachers' 
Institute  was  the  most  successful  held  in  six 
years.  Financially  it  was  a  decided  success. 
We  paid  off  a  debt  of  I61.50,  had  a  balance  of 
I7. 7 7,  and  had  no  use  for  the  county  appropria- 
tion of  $200. 

Indiana — Supt.  Hammers :  Our  County  In- 
stitute was  largely  attended.  It  is  estimated 
that  on  Thursday  afternoon  over  sixteen  hun- 
dred persons  were  present.  Our  instructors, 
State  Supt.  Waller,  Dr.  Noss,  Supts.  Hugus  and 
Eckels,  Profs.  Deane,  Leslie,  Bible,  Schmucker, 
and  Chase,  did  excellent  work.  The  Directors' 
Association  met  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
This  meeting,  too.  was  largely  attended  and  the 
discussions  were  both  spirited  and  able. 

Juniata — Supt.  Carney  :  Our  schools  are  well 
attended,  generally  a  sure  indication  of  success. 
Fermanagh  township  has  opened  its  new  school; 
the  building  reflects  credit  on  the  directors,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  best  school  rooms  in  the  county, 
supplied  with  the  best  furniture  and  slate  black- 
board. Walker,  Milford,  Spruce  Hill,  Fer- 
managh, Greenwood  and  Monroe  townships 
have  done  nobly  in  the  matter  of  supplying  their 
houses  with  slate  boards  and  improved  furni- 
ture, and  we  trust  by  another  year  to  see  the 
good  work  extended  much  further. 

Lackawanna — Supt.  Davis:  Visited  the 
schools  of  Fell  township,  this  month.  Their 
new  building  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a  few  days. 
A  successful  Local  Institute  was  held  at  Clark's 
Green  early  in  the  month. 

Lawrence— Supt.  Watson  :  The  schools  of 
Mahoningtown  did  not  open  until  the  last  Mon- 
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day  of  November,  because  their  new  building 
was  not  completed  before  that  time.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  school-buildings  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania; it  is  heated  with  Smead*5  improved 
system  and  has  all  the  modern  improvements. 
The  schools  of  the  county,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, are  doing  excellent  work.  I  have  visited 
135  rooms  out  of  158,  and  find  uniform  work  in 
nearly  all  of  them.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to 
our  course  of  study  being  adhered  to  by  the 
mass  of  our  teachers. 

Luzerne — Supt.  Harrison :  The  schools  of 
Dorrance  township  are  doing  very  creditable 
work.  Some  improvements  in  the  way  of  new 
school- houses  are  necessary  to  the  comfort  of 
the  children.  These  will  come  next  year,  I 
trust.  Wright  township  is  building  a  new  house 
this  year,  and  a  eood  one,  too.  It  is  large  and 
well  proportioned.  The  heat  is  supplied  from  a 
furnace  m  the  basement,  with  suitable  arrange- 
ments for  ventilation.  The  ftirniture  is  good. 
It  is  the  best  one-room  building  in  the  county 
and  reflects  credit  upon  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Our  County  Institute  was  held  December  19-23. 
Six  hundred  and  twenty- nine  teachers  were  en- 
rolled. Unusual  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
instruction  given.  A  very  strong  lecture  course 
was  provided.  Dr.  F.  W,  Gunsaulus,  of  Chi- 
cago, failed  to  come,  as  usual.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Directors*  Association,  about  one  hundred 
members  were  present.  Various  subjects,  of 
interest  alike  to  teachers  and  directors,  were 
discussed. 

Monroe — Supt.  Paul:  Our  County  Institute 
was  unusually  satisfactory.  The  instruction 
was  such  as  is  most  needed  by  our  teachers. 
The  teachers  were  all  present  except  two,  dur- 
ing the  entire  week.  The  general  public  at- 
tended apparently  in  a  body,  filling  our  court 
house  to  overflowing.  Good  results  are  ex- 
pected to  follow,  both  in  the  school  room  and 
in  educating  public  sentiment. 

Northumberland — Supt.  Bloom  ;  The  fol- 
lowing improvements  have  been  made  recently. 
The  schools  of  Lower  Augusta,  Gearhart,  River- 
side borough  (higher  grade).  Rockefeller,  Jack- 
son, and  Upper  Mah^noy  are  now  supplied 
with  Webster's  International  Dictionary,  also  a 
number  of  districts  formerly  reported.  Upper 
Augusta,  Gearhart,  Turbot  townships  and 
Riverside  borough  have  been  added  to  the  list 
furnishing  free  text  books.  In  Cameron  town- 
ship two  new  buildings  have  befen  erected  ;  the 
houses  are  neat,commodious,  and  well-furnished. 
All  the  schools  in  the  above  district  are  now 
supplied  wtth  slate  blackboards  and  McGuffey*s 
Reading  Charts.  In  Gearhart  township  and 
Riverside  borough,  the  buildings  have  been 
repaired  and  are  now  in  excellent  condition. 
All  the  school-rooms  in  Shamokin  and  Wash- 
ington townships  have  been  furnished  with 
slate  blackboards  and  patent  furniture.  The 
salaries  have  been  increased  in  the  following 
districts  not  hitherto  reported :  Upper  Augusta, 
Gearhart,  Jackson,  Upper  Mahanoy, Rockefeller, 
Washington,  Riverside,  Snydertown  and  Sun- 
bury.  The  attendance  at  our  County  Institute 
was  large.  The  instruction  given  was  practical 
and  will  be  of  much  service  in  the  advancement 


of  the  schools.  The  Directors*  AssociatioH 
meeting  was  also  well  attended.  A  number '^of 
live  issues  were  discussed.  These  meetings  are 
growing  in  interest  and  have  already  done  much 
toward  the  upbuilding  of  the  schools. 

Potter — Supt.  Kies:  The  County  Institute 
met  at  Coudersport.  Besides  the  work  done 
by  our  own  teachers,  the  instructors  were  Dr. 
S.  H.  Albro,  Mrs.  Alma  S.  Welsh,  Profs.  Cogs- 
well, Albert,  and  Pearsall.  Too  much  cannot 
be  said  of  the  efficiency  of  their  work.  Nearly 
every  teacher  was  in  attendance  and  seemed 
interested  throughout  the  week.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  District  Institutes  during  the 
winter  months.  The  Coudersport  schools  have 
sent  in  their  £xpo«tion  work.  Allegheny  has 
rebuilt  one  school  nouse  and  furnished  two 
with  new  furniture.  Genesee  has  built  new 
houses  throughout  the  district. 

Snyder — Supt.  Hermann:  The  County  In- 
stitute was  a  decided  success.  Jackson  township 
has  put  patent  desks  into  its  five  houses. 
Selinsgrove  put  slate  blackboards  into  several 
rooms.  Penn  is  thinking  of  making  the  text- 
books in  physiology  free.  All  indications  point 
to  a  successful  term.  A  number  of  Local  Insti- 
tutes have  been  held. 

Tioga—  Supt.  Raesly :  To  supply  a  long  felt 
need  Morris  is  erecting  a  fine  two-story  four- 
room  building  at  Hoytville.  It  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  about  February  ist,  and  will  be 
equipped  with  patent  desks,  slate  blackboards, 
and  other  modern  conveniences.  Arrange- 
ments are  in  progress  for  holding  a  number  of 
Local  Institutes  throughout  the  county. 

Union — Supt.  Johnson  :  The  great  educa- 
tional event  of  the  year  was  the  County  Insti- 
tute. For  enthusiasm,  interest,  attention,  and 
attendance,  this  convention  leads.  A  scheme  for 
grading  the  country  schools,  prepared  by  the 
Superintendent,  was  submitted  to  the  Directors' 
Convention,  which  not  only  received  its  endorse- 
ment, but  was  unanimously  recommended  for 
adoption  by  the  various  School  Boards  of  the 
county. 

Columbia  Borough. — Supt.  Hoffman :  An 
interesting  course  of  lectures  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  Extension  Society  is  in  pro* 
progress.  The  majority  of  our  teachers  have 
been  prompt  in  availing  themselves  of  this 
means  of  improvement  and  culture.  Oar 
teachers,  with  one  exception,  attended  the 
county  Institute.  The  session  was  both  pleas- 
ant and  profitable. 

CoRRY — Supt.  Coleg^ove :  Our  teachers  have 
organized  themselves  into  a  society  for  profes- 
sional study.  Meetings  are  held  every  two 
weeks.  Psychology  applied  to  teaching,  Bald- 
win ;  Civil  Government,  Peterman ;  Methods, 
Discussions,  and  Criticism,  comprise  the  sub- 
jects under  consideration. 

Huntingdon — Supt.  Rudy :  The  county  In- 
stitute was  one  of  the  best  ever  held  here.  Of 
the  249  teachers,  245  were  enrolled.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  also  of  pupils  from  the 
advanced  grades  throughout  the  county.  The 
Institute  was  characterized  by  a  high  moral 
tone,  and  we  are  assured  that  much  good  has 
resulted   therefrom.     Three    Local    Institutes 
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were  held  during  the  month,  each  being  well 
attended. 

Lower  Merion  Twp.,  {Montgomery  G?.) — 
Supt  Robb:  A  new  four  room  building  was 
opened  at  Narberth.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
slate  blackboards,  coat-rooms,  and  closets.  It 
is  fitted  with  the  Fuller  &  Warren  system  of 
heating  and  closets.  The  school  was  presented 
with  a  flag  by  the  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.  of  Ardmore. 
Mr.  Kreamer,  of  Narberth,  presented  a  beauti- 
ful Bible  to  the  school.  The  school  is  furnished 
with  single  desks.  The  district  has  expended 
about  $50,000  in  building  and  repairing  during 
the  last  five  years. 

M AHANOY  Twp. — Supt.  Noonan:  Another  new 
building  is  in  course  of^  erection  at  Shoemaker. 
This  makes  the  third  building  for  the  year. 

Shamokin — Supt.  Harpel:  My  report  for 
Columbus  Day  is  somewhat  belated.  However, 
it  was  observed  in  a  manner,  and  on  a  scale, 
of  which  Shamokin  justly  feels  proud.  Every- 
body, irrespective  of  age,  creed,  or  station  in 
life,  helped  to  make  it  a  grand  success,  and 
such,  indeed,  it  was.  The  morning  hours  were 
devoted  to  the  official  programme,  Each  build- 
ing had  its  public  exercises,  which  were  at- 
tended by  many  of  our  people.  Nearly  100 
veterans  assisted  the  schools  in  the  morning 
celebration,  and  at  10  a.  m.,  they  fired  a  salute 
of  44  guns  from  their  battery  on  Cemetery  Hill. 
In  the  afternoon  our  Grand  Army  acted  as  a 

§uard  of  honor  in  the  parade,  in  leading  the 
ivision  of  schools,  which  consisted  of  over  4,000 
school  children — public  and  parochial — dressed 
in  nearly  100  different  costumes,  and  led  by 
bands  of  music  and  drum  corps  of  boys.  These 
were  followed  by  the  division  of  civic  orders, 
which  never  appeared  to  better  advantage  with 
their  floats  and  banners.  One  of  the  most 
unique  features  of  the  parade  was  the  division 
of  "  industrial  display.**  Here  were  represented 
all  our  various  manufactures  and  trauies,  and 
notably  the  coal  industry,  nicely  illustrated, 
from  the  time  the  coal  is  cut  by  the  miners  until 
it  is  ready  on  board  the  cars  for  shipment.  Most 
of  the  floats  of  the  divisions  of  schools,  civic 
orders,  and  industrial  display,  were  marvels  of 
beauty.  The  day  closed  with  a  grand  Colum- 
bian entertainment  given  by  the  schools,  which 
was  repeated  for  two  successive  nights.  Over 
$600  was  cleared  for  books  and  apparatus. 
The  sessions  of  the  County  Institute  held  at 
Sunbury  were  of  more  than  usual  interest. 
Large  and  appreciative  audiences  attended 
both  day  and  evening  exercises. .  Supt.  Bloom 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  successful  and 
pleasant  termination,  and  the  excellent  course 
of  instruction  that  he  provided  for  his  teachers. 
Steelton — Supt.  McGinn  es :  The  work  done 
at  the  County  Institute  cannot  but  result  in  good 
to  our  schools.  The  teachers  received  much 
to  encourage  them.  They  brought  home  food 
for  thought  and  zeal  for  action.  Great  earnest- 
ness was  a  characteristic  of  the  Institute  from 
the  opening  prayer  on  Monday  to  the  closing 
benediction  on  Friday.  The  new  "  Major  L.  S. 
Bent  School,**  in  the  4th  ward,  was  completed 
in  the  early  part  of  November  and  occupied  for 
the  first  time  on  Monday  after  the  County  In- 


stitute. This  buildin?  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  complete  in  the  oorough.  It  contains  six 
class-rooms,  a  supply-room  and  two  large  stair- 
ways, and  is  heated  by  the  Smead-Wills  sys- 
tem. Standing  as  it  does  on  one  of  the  most 
eleva'ed  portions  of  the  borough,  there  is  af- 
forded from  its  portico  a  fine  view  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  the  Cumberland  Valley  beyond. 

Mahanoy  Twp.,  {Schuylkill  G?.)— -iSupt. 
Noonan  :  Our  fourth  District  Institute  was  held 
December  10,  twenty-five  teachers  responding 
to  the  roll-call.  Some  very  neat  paper-work 
done  by  the  pupils  of  New  Boston,  Morea  and 
Bowman  schools,  was  exhibited.  At  our  next 
meeting,  work  from  every  school  in  the  district 
will  be  presented  for  inspection.  On  an  average 
one  day  in  each  month  is  allowed  for  its  pre- 
paration. I  recommend  this  work  for  one  rea- 
son in  particular, — ^it  shows  the  pupil  what  he 
can  do.  That  neat,  carefully  written,  properly 
punctuated  work  which  he  hands  to  his  teacher 
for  the  inspection  of  so  many  people,  represents 
his  best  effort,  and,  as  a  rule,  ne  is  proud  of  it. 
Some  teachers  say  they  insist  upon  their  pupils 
always  doing  their  best — but  the  work  is  so 
much  lighter,  and  the  results  so  much  better, 
not  when  you  want  them  to  do  it,  but  when  they 
want  to  do  it !  All  of  our  teachers  attended  the 
County  Institute  at  Pottsville.  Three  new 
buildings  will  be  occupied  during  January. 

Warren — Supt.  Putnam  :  Pine  Grove  town- 
ship has  erected  a  new  building  which  is  a  credit 
to  the  township.  Provision  was  made  for  ven- 
tilation. The  course  for  uniform  graduation  for 
the  county,  adopted  at  the  Institute,  has  been 
approved  and  adopted  by  several  Boards,,  and 
good  results  are  anticipated.  Glade  and  Shef- 
neld  townships  have  furnished  their  schools 
with  supplementary  readers.  The  results  of 
Institute  instruction  can  be  seen  in  many  schools 
visited  since  the  meeting.  The  instruction  in 
reading  and  writing  seems  to  have  been  espe- 
cially valuable. 

WiLLiAMSPORT — Supt.  Transeau :  During 
last  vacation  our  teachers  and  many  of  our 
high  school  graduates  formed  themselves  into  a 
circle  for  University  Extension  teaching.  The 
first  course  of  lectures,  on  Political  Economy,  is 
now  in  progress;  the  next,  beginning  about  the 
middle  of  January,  will  be  on  English  Liter- 
ature of  the  Present  Century.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  present 
course,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  next  course 
will  be  more  popular.  [We  have  recently  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Prof.  Henry  W.  Rolfe, 
in  Lancaster,  upon  this  course  in  English  Liter- 
ature. He  is  one  of  the  most  quiet,  natural  and 
unobtrusive  of  men  upon  the  platform.  He 
presents  his  subject  and  not  himself,  in  a  series 
of  lectures  among  the  most  instructive  and  en- 
joyable that  we  have  ever  heard.  The  recent 
railroad  accident  at  Harrisburg,  in  which  he 
was  badly  hurt  while  occupying  a  berth  in  the 
sleeping  car  from  Williamsport,  after  his  first 
lecturer  there,  is  likely  to  disqualify  him  from 
active  service  for  a  time,  but  we  hope  soon  to 
hear  of  his  recovery  and  return  to  a  field  of 
labor  for  which  he  is  so  eminently  fitted.— ^</. 
Joufnal\ 
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Military  Music. — ^The  origin  of  mflitary  music 
takes  us  back  to  remote  antiquity.  Every  nation  in 
ancient  times  had  its  peculiar  instruments  of  music, 
and  its  national  songs.  These  songs  invariably  refer 
to  victories  gained,  battles  fought,  sieges  carried  on, 
or  the  services  of  some  individual  hero.  The  name 
of  the  soldier  or  officer  who  had  done  some  deed  of 
renown  stood  l^eside  that  of  the  general  who  com- 
manded. With  the  Spartans,  the  song  Castor  was 
the  signal  for  combat ;  the  Romans  took  cities  to  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  and  the  horn;  the  Egyptians, 
Arabians  and  ancient  Germans  went  to  battle  to  the 
beating  of  drums,  the  sound  of  the  flute,  the  cymbal 


and  the  clarion.  In  ancient  times  and  among  differ* 
ent  people,  each  instrument  had  its  peculiar  use.  The 
Chinese,  in  their  war  music,  employed  bells  and 
triangles.  With  the  Romans,  the  trumpet  indicated  the 
assembling  of  the  troops,  the  bugle  announced  the 
coming  of  the  general,  and  the  horn  gave  the  signal 
of  retreat.  It  was  to  the  noise  of  these  instruments 
combined — discordant,  shrill,  deafening — that  they 
threw  themselves  upon  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
Among  the  Eg)'ptians,  bells,  in  conjunction  with  tim- 
brels, served  to  form  a  species  of  military  harmony. 
The  Hebrew  soldiery  employed  the  horn,  the  trum- 
pet, the  timbrel  and  the  sackbut,  an  instrument  some- 


NEVER  SAY  FAIL. 


School-Day  Simcbr. 


1.  Keep  work-ing, 'tis  wis -er  than    sit -ting    a -side;     Nev-er,  oh,  nev-er  say      fail! 

2.  In     life's  ros  -  y  mom-ing,  in    manhood's  fair  pride,  Nev-er,  oh,  nev-er  say     fail  I 


And  dreaming,  and  sigh-ing,  and  wait- ing  the  tide;     Nev-er,    oh,  nev  -  er    say       fail! 
Let    this  be  your  mot -to,  your  foot-steps  to  guide,    Nev-er,    oh,  nev  -  er    say       fail! 


In  life's  earn  -  est    bat  -  tie    they  on  -  ly     pre  -  vail,  Who  dai  -  ly  march  on  -  ward  and 
In  storm  and    in    sun -shine  what- ev  -  er       as-  sail.  Push  on  -  ward  and    con-quer,  and 


nev-er  say  fail !    Nev- er  say  fail !    Nev-er  say  fail!     Nev-er,  oh,  nev  -  er  say    fail! 
nev-er  say  fail !     Nev-er  say  fail!    Nev-er  say  fail!     Nev-er,  oh,  nev  -  er  say    fail! 


1^  i/  U 


what  resembling  the  trombone.  The  music  attached 
to  the  Roman  legions  had  made  much  progress  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  the  Gauls;  but  dating  from 
this  epoch,  it  became  more  and  more  feeble.  The 
soldiery  of  France  received  and  preserved  the  clarion 
and  trumpet  of  Caesar's  armies,  but  the  custom  of 
making  use  of  music  was  insensibly  lost.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  instruments 
handed  down  and  preserved  were  useful  merely  in 
rallying  the  soldiers,  calling  them  to  battle,  and  mak- 
ing them  endure  with  gayety  the  fatigues  of  a  march. 
At  this  time,  the  method  of  the  Romans  had  entirely 
disappeared.     About  this  period,  the  French  min- 


strels began  occasionally  to  accompany  the  troops  to 
battle.  Their  instruments  were  the  rebec,  a  little 
three-stringed  violin,  bagpipe,  and  flute  or  pipe. 
About  the  year  1330,  they  began  to  use  the  clarion, 
an  instrument  derived  from  the  Moors,  who  trans- 
mitted it  into  Portugal  from  Africa.  The  cornel^ 
another  war  instrument  of  the  ancients,  made  its  re- 
appearance about  the  same  time.  It  was  about  thii 
time,  also,  that  the  adventiurous  Italian  bands  recov- 
ered the  usage  of  military  music,  which  soon  spread 
among  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  To  the  d  rums  and 
trumpets  they  joined  the  flute,  nfe  and  pandean  pipe. 
The  drum  was  played  with  a  single  stick...  .^o^rv; 
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MARCH,  1893. 


CONVENTION  OF  CITY  AND  BOROUGH  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  SESSION  :    MEETING  AT  HARRISBURC. 


THE  City  and  Borough  Su pert n Undents'  I 
Association  met  in  its  fourth  annual 
Convention  at  the  Chestnnt  Street  school 
building  in  Harrisburg,  on  Thureday,  Janu- 
ary 24th.  Theroll  wascaltedat  ro:35  a.m., 
and  shoved  a  large  attendance  at  the  open- 
ing— thirty  members,  two  county  superinten- 
dents, several  supervising  principals  of  bor. 
ough  schools,  and  half-adozen  Normal 
School  Principals  being  present,  all  of 
whom  were  invited  to  the  privileges  of  the 
floor.  A  full  list  of  those  in  attendance  is 
appended  to  this  report. 

The  address  of  welcome  had  been  assigned 
to  Deputy  State  Supt.  HuucK,  who  spoke  as 
follows : 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

1  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  asked  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  ibis  Convention  of 
City  and  Borough  Superintendents— a  body 
which  embraces  within  its  ranks  many  of  the 
ablest  and  best-known  educators  of  the  State, 
and  which  has  aheady  exerted  a  decided  influ- 
ence for  good.  Such  an  assemblage  impresses 
one  anew  with  the  wisdom  of  that  provision  of 
our  law  which  fixes  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion for  supervising  officers;  one  who  addresses 
you  is  certain  of  an  audience  of  practical 
teachers,  since  no  others  are  permitted  to 
aspire  to  the  office.  Some  of  our  sister  Stales 
have  not  this  advantage,  and  can  look  anywhere 
for  their  Superintendents. 

We  owe  much  of  the  progress  we  have  made 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  pioneers  who  wrought  out 
a  system  remarkable  alike  for  its  simplicity  and 
its  almost  unlimited  possibilities.    Wolf,  Ritner, 


Shunk,  Stevens,  Burrowes,  are  names  that  we 
can  never  forget,  as  we  build  upon  the  solid 
foundations  they  laid. 

Never  before  have  you  assembled  when  the 
outlook  was  so  bright,  when  there  was  so  much 
to  cheer  the  friends  of  popular  education. 
Having  for  twenty- live  years  compiled  and  pre- 
pared for  publication  the  reports  of  the  Super- 
intendents, I  am  prepared  to  say  that  there  has 
never  been  more  cause  for  encouragement, 
more  evidence  of  growth,  than  in  the  Report 
Just  issued,  which  is  one  of  the  ablest  we  have 
ever  had.  There  may  be  a  few  exceptional 
points  that  are  not  so  promising,  but  as  a  whole 
the  record  is  of  longer  terms,  advance  in  salary 
of  teachers,  and  that  means  better  schools — 
upon  all  a!  which  I  congratulate  you  to  whose 
intelligent  effort  we  largely  owe  it. 

I  see  among  the  subjects  proposed  for  your 
consideration  is  "  Needed  Legislation."  Doubt- 
less some  further  legislation  is  needed,  but  it  is 
a  matter  where  we  must  exercise  judgment  and 
care.  We  have  done  well  with  the  laws  we 
have ;  and  it  would  be  far  belter  we  should  have 
litde  or  no  more  legislation,  than  that  we  should 
make  serious  mistakes,  as  has  been  done  else- 
where. Every  member  nearly  has  one  or 
more  school  bills  in  his  pocket ;  it  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  if  many  of  them  should  become 
law;  so  we  must  be  careful,  and  keep  on  the 
safe  side.  If  1  could  influence  those  in  author- 
ity, there  are  one  or  two  lines  on  which  I  would 
try  to  show  them  that  more  good  could  be  done 
than  in  any  olher  way ; 

I.  There  is  a  matter  in  which  we  are  far  be- 
hind, and  other  states  far  ahead — a  census  of 
children  of  school  age.  We  know  just  nothing 
about  this  matter — our  estimates  of  the  number 
out  of  school  are  the  merest  guesses,  ranging 
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from  50,000  to  200,000,  and  nobodv  knows  who  1 
is  nearest  right !  This  is  one  of  our  weakest 
points,  and  there  is  no  place  where  wise  legis- 
lation is  more  needed.  Intelligent  legislation 
upon  compulsory  education  is  impossible  till  we 
have  the  facts.  I  believe  the  very  high  estimates 
are  wrong,  as  not  taking  into  account  those  who 
graduate  from  the  schools  at  16 ;  but  we  ought 
to  knam — and  we  do  not.  Let  us  ask  for  a 
school  census. 

2.  Many  of  you  will  remember  the  words  of 
Senator  Wallace  at  Clearfield,  relative  to  a 
needed  constitutional  amendment  governing 
the  right  of  suffrage.  Why  would  it  not  be  just 
to  require  that  after  a  specified  time — say  five 
years  from  the  adoption  of  the  amendment — no 
one  should  be  permitted  to  vote  who  could  not 
read  the  Constitution  of  the  State  ?  It  was  not 
proposed  to  interfere  with  any  one  who  already 
possessed  the  right,  but  to  apply  the  rule  to  all 
new  voters.  How  this  would  stimulate  the 
young,  and  keep  them  in  school!  This  mild 
form  of  compulsory  education  would  do  much 
to  remedy  the  illiteracy  and  ignorance  which  ex- 
ist, and  which  threaten  to  increase  by  reason  of 
the  thousands  annually  coming  to  us  from  for- 
eign lands.  What  better  way  to  reach  this  con- 
stant menace  to  our  institutions  ? 

3.  We  need  a  continuous  school  term.  The 
generous  appropriation  leaves  no  excuse  for 
breaking  up  the  term  into  two  or  three  frag- 
ments, with  different  teachers  and  different  sal- 
aries. That  old  plan  has  been  exhaustively 
tried,  and  everywhere  found  wanting.  We 
want  one  continuous  term  of  school. 

These  three  things  we  need,  and  I  hope  you 
will  all  stand  up  for  them. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  all  sorts  of 
schemes  for  distributing  the  appropriation. 
Now  I  confess  I  used  to  think  there  might  be 
better  ways ;  but  the  older  I  get  the  more  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  those  who  framed  our 
system  gave  us  the  best  plan  that  has  yet  been 
proposed. 

Then  there  are  all  sorts  of  calls  for  uniformity 
of  text-books — we  want  none  of  them.  This  is 
another  of  the  points  where  we  should  hold  fast 
to  the  old  landmarks.  All  experiments  in  this 
line  have  been  failures — ^we  do  not  want  to  add 
another  to  the  list. 

I  must  not  occupy  more  of  your  time,  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  evidence  that  our  Com- 
monwealth is  taking  the  place  that  rightfully 
belongs  to  her,  and  is  coming  to  the  front  on  all 
lines,  as  she  has  already  done  in  her  Normal 
Schools,  which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  you  are  welcome  to 
this  Capital  City.  Of  course  you  know  that.  I 
remember  when  the  city  and  borough  superin- 
tendents were  few  in  number  all  together. 
Year  by  year  the  roll  has  lengthened,  until  now 
there  are  58,  almost  as  many  as  the  county  su- 
perintendents— and  more  than  half  of  them  are 
at  this  first  session,  and  more  coming.  We  are 
glad  to  see  you,  and  hope  you  will  have  not 
only  a  successful  meeting,  but  a  grand  good 
time. 

Supt.  LucKEY,  of  Pittsburg,  had  agreed  to 
make  the  response  to  the  address  of  welconie, 


but  a  few  days  ago  notified  the  executive 
committee  of  his  inability  to  be  present. 
The  chairman,  Supt.  Baer,  of  Reading,  took 
his  place,  and  responded  briefly  as  follows: 

We  feel  that  an  educational  convention  is 
welcome  at  the  State  Capital,  especially  with 
Brother  Houck  for  host.  We  will  no  doubt  be 
more  than  ever  assured,  before  the  close  of 
this  meeting,  that  the  State  Department  knows 
how  to  take  care  of  the  Superintendents. 

You  will  remember  that  at  our  second  meeting 
there  was  some  discussion  of  the  old  question 
of  the  propriety  of  a  separate  association  of  city 
and  borough  officers,  and  something  was  said 
about  "  partition  walls."  The  walls  must  be 
very  thin,  for  I  cannot  even  see  them ;  and 
there  are  openings  large  enough  for  anybody 
who  is  sufficiently  interested  to  put  his  head  or 
his  whole  body  through. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  city  and  borough 
schools  have  their  special  wants,  and  that  it  is 
proper  to  assemble  and  consider  the  best  way 
of  meeting  these  wants.  Our  needs  in  the 
grading  of  schools  and  training  of  teachers  are 
different  from  those  of  the  county  officers. 

I  think,  however,  that  in  the  matter  of  grading 
we  have  less  objectionable  features  in  Pennsyl- 
vania than  our  neighbors ;  east  and  west  the  dis- 
position is  to  grade  too  strictly — ours  is  more 
flexible,  and  so  far  better.  Perhaps  this  is  a 
feature  which  we  have  been  too  modest  about 
— we  might  as  well  commend  a  good  thing 
when  we  have  it.  School  grading  should  not 
be  conducted  on  machine  principles. 

I  believe,  too,  that  our  Pennsylvania  country 
schools  are  better  than  those  of  the  East.  Wish- 
ing to  study  a  characteristic  New  England 
school,  I  visited  one  that  was  recommended  as 
such,  and  found  in  it  a  teacher  that  I  should 
have  marked  about  "  3  **  for  practice,  with  a 
recommendation  to  study  up  or  quit. 

Our  schools  are  good,  but  we  want  to  make 
them  better.  That  is  the  reason  of  our  assem- 
bling here — ^to  consider  special  wants,  and  to 
raise  the  general  standard  a  little  higher. 

Pres't  R.  K.  Buehrle:  It  would  be  pleas 
ant  to  take  up  the  word  from  those  who  had 
spoken,  and  call  attention  to  other  general 
features  that  go  to  make  up  the  pleasant  pic- 
ture of  educational  growth  and  progress  in 
Pennsylvania.  Certainly  when  we  remember 
the  attendance  at  our  own  session  four  years 
ago,  and  then  look  at  this  assembly,  we  may 
take  pride  in  the  success  of  our  movement. 
But  it  is  necessary  that  somebody  shall  call 
attention  to  the  points  that  are  not  so  pleas- 
ant, and  I  have  therefore  given  some 
thought  to  the  subject  of 

EDUCATIONAL  WASTE  PLACES. 

By  "  educational  waste  places"  are  to  be  un- 
derstood domains  in  the  field  of  education 
whose  resources  are  not  at  all  or  at  least  not 
fully  developed.  In  agricultural  waste  places, 
weeds  abound  destructive  of  whatever  useful 
plants  might  grow,  so  also  in  educational  waste 
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places  evil  usually  arises  to  the  detriment  of  the 
good.  The  analogy  holds  still  further  in  this 
that  in  hoth  cases  money  must  be  expended  in 
the  reclamation,  which,  however,  it  is  believed, 
will  return  manifold  compensation. 

Beginning  at  the  top  the  first  "  waste  place** 
is  found  in  Uie  appointment  of  teachers,  includ- 
ing in  this  their  lack  of  professional  training  and 
their  often  nbt  being  adapted  to  the  positions 
they  occupy.  In  this  respect  cities  and  bor- 
oughs are  really  in  a  less  advanced  position 
than  the  rural  districts.  The  number  of  Nor- 
mal School  graduates,  who  are  presumed  to 
have  received  adequate  professional  instruction 
and  training,  is  larger  in  proportion  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former.  The  reason  for  this  is  of 
course  the  fact  that  the  intellectual  preparation 
is  obtained  in  the  <  city  schools,  and  that  our 
system  of  examination  and  the  granting  of  cer- 
tificates is  too  largely  based  on  mere  knowledge 
of  the  branches  and  not  on  professional  ability. 
The  applicant  solves  a  problem  in  arithmetic 
instead  of  discussing  how  and  when  it  should  be 
taught.  Having  read  a  page  of  some  author  on 
education  instead  of  having  taught  a  class  un- 
der an  able  training  teacher,  she  receives  her 
mark  in  the  theory  of  teaching  for  repeating 
what  some  one  else  thinks  on  the  subject.  The 
remedy  for  this  does  not  lie  wholly  in  a  change 
in  the  examination  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Superintendent.  That  would  only  substitute 
those  trained  in  Normal  Schools,  and  exclude 
all  others.  Now,  even  if  this  policy  could  be 
carried  out,  those  schools  would  not  be  able  to 
supply  the  demand.  But  it  is  not  possible. 
The  school  Directors  and  Controllers  in  our 
cities  and  boroughs  are  generally  expected  to 
appoint  as  teachers  the  children  of  tax- payers 
and  residents,  and  the  professional  virtues  and 
abilities  of  one  such  born  teacher  are  unceas- 
ingly and  emphatically  contrasted  with  the  oc- 
casional failure  of  the  trained  Normal  graduate. 
Nor  is  it  desirable  that  cities  and  boroughs  be 
confined  to  Normal  School  graduates  when,  by 
a  moderate  expenditure,  professional  training 
of  a  superior  kind  can  be  provided  at  home. 
What  is  needed  is  State  aid  for  and  recognition 
of  teachers*  training  schools  established  in  cities 
containing  20,000  population  and  upwards,  as 
a  constituent  element  of  their  public  school 
system.  For  the  various  grades  of  a  city  sys- 
tem afford  a  better  field  for  the  training  of 
teachers  than  any  model  school  in  the  land  can 
possibly  do  in  connection  with  a  Normal 
School,  and  the  small  number  of  applicants  in 
training  enables  them  to  receive  far  more  atten- 
tion than  can  be  given  to  the  large  graduating 
classes  in  the  Normal  Schools.  If  desirable 
such  city  schools  could  be  continued  a  part  of 
the  State  Normal  School  system  subject  to  ex- 
amination by  the  same  State  Board.  By  ex- 
tending State  aid  to  their  graduates  in  the  shape 
of  an  increased  State  appropriation  wherever 
such  schools  are  established,  the  system  would 
be  complete. 

Closely  connected  with  the  preceding  is  the 
public  school  teachers'  lack  of  generous  schol- 
arship and  continuous  mental  growth  or  im- 
provement.   This  is  a  subject  of  frequent  re- 


mark now,  and  has  been  ob<;erved  in  all  ages. 
Nor  are  the  causes  far  to  seek.  As  a  rule  they 
enter  upon  their  work  much  younger  and  con- 
sequently much  less  mature  than  persons  be- 
longing to  the  other  professions,  and  hence 
with  mmds  necessarily  far  less  cultivated.  For 
the  most  part  educated  in  the  city  schools, 
which  they  know  it  is  treason  to  local  patriotism 
not  to  regard  superior  to  all  others,  they  esteem 
intellectual  education  complete  on  the  reception 
of  their  diploma.  Some  indeed  enter  and  grad- 
uate from  the  Normal  Schools,  and  thus  start 
on  their  professional  career  with  the  advantage 
which  several  years'  additional  study  and  thor- 
ough instruction  confer.  Another  impediment  . 
to  further  progress  is  the  constant  association 
with  inferior  intellects,  who  look  up  or  ought, 
or  are  fondly  believed  to  do  so,  to  the  teacher 
as  one  abounding  in  superior  knowledge. 


'*  And  still  they  gazed  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 


it 


This  in  its  turn  confines  the  teacher  to  the 
elements  of  knowledge  and  begets  that  feeling 
of  conceit  which  bars  all  further  advancement. 
Moreover,  few  persons  in  the  profession', 
whether  male  or  female,  expect  to  continue 
therein.  The  latter  for  obvious  reasons  neither 
would  nor  should,  and  the  former  find  little  in 
the  calling  that  appeals  to  ambition  for  either 
fame,  wealth,  or  power.  All  desirous  of  such 
distinction  soon  leave  the  profession  for  some 
other  holding  out  what  to  them  seem  greater  in- 
ducements, and  there  are  thus  left,  with  few 
exceptions  only  those,  who  are  the  least  likely 
to  press  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
Another  depressing  element  is  the  fact  that  the 
road  of  promotion  or  advancement  into  posi- 
tions of  greater  honor,  emoluments  and  useful- 
ness is  rarely  open  to  those  who  begin  in  the 
lower  grades  of  public  schools. 

These  despairing  of  any  such  opportunities 
generally  accept  the  inevitable  and  consequently 
tail  to  put  forth  any  persistent  efforts  at  self- 
improvement.  How  rarely  do  we  see  young 
teachers  engage  in  study  with  a  view  to  qualify- 
ing themselves  for  higher  positions  or  chairs  m 
higher  institutions  of  learnmg,  should  such  be- 
come vacant.  Of  necessity  such  positions  are 
usually  filled  either  by  the  inexperienced  just 
from  College  or  Normal  School,  or  by  those 
who  have  kept  school  indeed  but  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  is  very  limited. 

This  "educational  waste  place**  could  be 
made  productive  were  there  sufficient  note 
taken  of  the  need,  that  is,  if  the  community  and 
the  Boards  of  School  Directors  were  to  realize 
the  loss  sustained  by  their  schools  on  the  hap- 
hazard election  of  teachers  which  is  now  almost 
everywhere  the  fashion.  The  Normal  School 
law  provides  for  the  education  of  one  teacher 
from  every  school  district,  to  be  selected  by 
public  examination,  and  whose  expenses  shall 
be  defrayed  by  the  district  selecting  and  send- 
ing her.  Were  this  provision  of  the  law  carried 
out  in  every  school  district  by  the  selection  of 
the  most  promising  among  the  teachers,  both 
the  Normal  and  the  public  schools  would  be  the 
great  gainers.     Such  graduates  would  do  honor 
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to  their  Alma  Mater.  Their  success  would 
stimulate  others,  and  the  schools  would  be 
benefited.  Another  means  of  cultivating  this 
waste  place  is  for  the  Superintendent  to  indicate 
to  teacners  under  his  supervision  what  branches 
they  should  study,  what  books  read,  and  for 
what  special  work  qualify  themselves.  Who  can 
do  this  more  intelligently  than  the  Superintend- 
ent ?  Is  it  not  part  of  his  duty  ?  Would  it  not 
be  a  God-send  to  many  a  teacher,  and  be 
thankfully  received  and  acted  upon  ? 

The  second  "educational  waste  place'*  is  in 
our  courses  of  study.  Common  school  educa- 
tion must  of  necessity  aim  at  two  things  :  disci- 
pline and  knowledge.  I  say,  of  necessity ;  for 
'as  long  as  the  people  rule,  it  is  vain  to  expect 
that  they  will  be  contented  with  discipline 
alone,  even  were  such  a  course  best  pedagogi- 
cally,  which  is  by  no  means  demonstrated. 
Whether  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake  is  best  or  not,  the  general  public,  looking 
to  immediate  results,  demands  knowledge  for 
practical  use  and  skill  in  its  application,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  that  which  may  be  pecuniarily 
valuable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of 
liberal  culture,  the  college  men,  generally  cry 
aloud  for  disciplinary  studies.  Both  are  right 
from  their  own  standpoint,  and  yet  our  schools 
as  at  present  organized  cannot  meet  the  de- 
mands of  both.  Separate  courses  of  study  for 
pupils  aiming  at  colleeiate  training,  at  a  busi- 
ness, and  at  a  general  English  education,  are 
now  offered  in  the  high  schools  of  many  cities. 

A  further  step  would  be  the  establishment  of 
separate  high  schools.  There  is  no  great  ad- 
vantage in  large  numbers  of  pupils  attending 
the  same  school.  Two  separate  high  schools, 
numbering  from  one  to  two  hundred  pupils  each 
are  better  than  one  with  twice  that  number. 
The  possibilities  for  personal  contact  and  ac- 
quaintance, and  the  consequent  ethical  in- 
fluence of  the  principal  and  the  teachers  over 
the  pupils,  is  greater,  the  smaller  the  number. 

As  tne  instructor  can  become  better  versed  in 
few  than  in  many  studies,  and  can  teach  more 
efficiently  if  limited  to  few  branches,  so  the  ed- 
ucator can  exert  a  greater  educational  influence 
on  a  few  with  whom  he  can  become  well  ac- 

auainted  by  frequent  personal  contact  than  on 
lose  whom,  because  of  the  greatness  of  the 
number,  he  reaches  only  at  a  long  distance. 
Of  course  there  should  be  sufficient  for  the  em- 
ployment of  professors  of  special  departments, 
but  when  the  number  grown  so  large  as  to  re- 
quire adjunct  or  assistant  professors,  a  new 
school  had  better  be  established. 

An  additional  advantage  secured  would  be 
that  generous  rivalry  so  desirable  in  school 
work,  because  it  creates  an  interest  in  a  business 
whose  returns  are  proverbially  hard  to  ascer- 
tain. What  has  just  now  been  said  with  regard 
to  the  high  schools,  applies  with  greater  force  to 
the  higher  grammar  grade.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  any  city  should  have  all  its  gram- 
mar grade  pupils  study  the  same  branches  at 
the  same  rate.  That  in  which  we  as  a  people 
are  educationally  lamentably  behind  is  in  the 
study  of  laneuage. 
Childhood  is  the  time  indicated  by  nature, 


both  physically  and  mentally,  when  language 
and  languages  are  most  easily  acquired;  and  we 
are  but  just  beginning  to  learn  to  teach  our  own 
language  to  children,  while  the  study  of  modem 
andancient  languages  is  still  almost  everywhere 
deferred  to  the  high  school  and  college. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  educational  defect  will 
again  be  most  glaringly  manifested  at  the  Co- 
lumbian Fair  as  it  was  at  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion, when  we  shall  find  our  educators  to  a 
great  extent  dumb  as  regards  all  other  lan- 
guages than  their  own,  while  those  of  other  na- 
tionalities will  be  able  to  converse  in  several. 
This  defect  will  also  soon  show  our  inability  to 
cope  with  other  nations  in  commerical  enter- 
prise, because  they  will  to  a  larger  extent  be 
able  to  communicate  with  their  customers  in 
their  several  languages,  which  our  youth,  edu- 
cated in  our  business  colleges  and  high  schools, 
will  not  be  able  to  do.  Proper  attention  to  other 
studies,  especially  the  sciences,  demands  the 
same  early  specialization,  as  the  body  of  knowl- 
edge is  constantly  becoming  greater  and  more 
difficult,  thus  necessitating  earlier  and  more 
continuous  attention. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  "  waste  place*'  of  all  is 
the  lack  of  educational  institutions  looking  to 
the  progressive  culture  of  the  individual  who  has 
passed  through  the  public  schools,  or  been  un- 
able to  do  so  by  force  of  circumstances  beyond 
his  control.  We  teach  little  children  to  labor- 
iously read  simple  literature,  and  then  fondly 
imagine  we  have  provided  a  thorough  system  of 
public  instruction.  The  law  contemplates  edu- 
cation by  the  State  to  be  continued  up  to  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  while  the  public  schools,  es- 
pecially in  cities  and  towns,  show  a  very  small 
attendance  of  those  pupils  over  eighteen  years 
of  age.  In  the  city  of  Lancaster,  having  an  en- 
rollment of  4300,  there  are  only  262  in  its  his^h 
schools,  and  of  these  the  average  age  was  14  tor 
the  first  year's  class  and  17  for  the  graduating 
class.  The  attendance  in  schools  covering  the 
first  four  years  of  school  life  from  six  to  ten 
years  of  age  was  2800. 

From  these  facts,  which  I  believe  are  as 
favorable  as  those  of  any  other  city  of  the  com- 
monwealth, it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  State's 
educational  work  is  entirely  too  limited  in  its 
scope,  reaching  mostly  little  children  who,  be- 
cause of  their  tender  age,  are  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving instruction  adequate  in  kind  and  con- 
tent to  fit  them  properly  for  intelligent  citizenship. 
Our  aim  is  too  low,  and  for  this  very  reason  we 
fail  to  attain  it.  We  complain  of  the  lack  of 
culture  among  young  men  and  women,  and  yet 
make  no  provision  for  more  or  better  culture. 
We  are  dissatisfied  with  our  government  and 
trades,  mechanical  and  commercial,  and  yet 
provide  no  institutions  in  which  youth,  and  men 
and  women  employed  during  the  day,  may  be 
instructed  and  trained  for  better  work  and 
character.  The  success  of  the  Kensington 
Museum  of  London,  the  Cooper  Institute  of  New 
York,  and  of  similar  institutions  in  other  cities, 
as  well  as  the  more  recent  efforts  at  popular 
education  by  means  of  University  Extension 
Teaching  and  the  Chatauquas  in  our  own  and 
other  states,  shows  what  can  be  accomplished. 
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"  Volksbildunes  Gcsellschaften/*  societies  for 
the  promotion  of  proper  culturei  including  free 
libraries,  lectures  on  government,  science*  liter- 
ature, town  and  village  improvement,  and  eve- 
ning classes  in  the  mechanic  and  fine  arts,  would 
go  far  towards  withdrawing  youth  from  the 
street  and  other  undesirable  resorts,  and  towards 
beautifying  and  improving  our  social  life  and 
self  governing  and  political  capacity.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  all  tnis  lies  within 
the  scope  of  the  constitutional  provision  for  a 
thorough  system  of  public  instruction,  and  na- 
turally belongs  to  the  Board  of  School  Directors 
as  the  people's  representatives  in  the  business  of 
education. 

The  present  century  is  distin^^uished  above 
all  previous  ones  by  public  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  little  children,  and  the  scientific  study 
of  their  mental  development  and  education. 
Philanthropists  devote  their  time  and  means  to 
the  ameUoration  of  their  condition;  societies  are 
founded  for  their  protection;  philosophers 
gravely  record  the  contents  of  their  minds  and 
the  evolutions  of  their  intellectual  powers.  The 
conviction  has  gradually  been  forced  upon  ed- 
ucators that  not  only  the  man  but  the  child  also  is 
a  social  being,  and  needs  the  society  of  children 
of  its  own  age  for  its  full  development.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  this  idea  was  practically  ap- 
plied in  the  fatherland  of  education — Germany 
— where  it  found  expression  in  Froebel's  Kin- 
dergarten. It  is  not  necessary  in  this  meeting 
of  educators  to  call  attention  to  its  principles 
and  methods,  nor  to  defend  its  introduction 
against  the  attacks  of  those  who,  under  the 
-specious  plea  that  the  mother  is  the  best  kinder- 
gartner,  endeavor  to  discredit  the  good  service 
which  it  is  capable  of  rendering  to  American 
education. 

The  great  mass  of  children  in  our  manufact- 
uring districts  attend  school  only  from  three  to 
four  years.  Hence  the  first  vivid  value  of  the 
Kindergarten  as  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system,  would  be  that,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, it  would  double  the  time  in  which  chil- 
dren are  at  school.  The  establishment  of  the 
Kindergarten  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, admitting  children  between  three  and  six 
years  of  age,  would  yearly  feed  into  the  com- 
mon schools  fresh  material,  alive,  alert,  awake, 
taught  to  think,  able  in  six  months  to  do  the 
work  of  a  year  on  the  old  system,  grasping 
numbers  with  ease  and  rapidity,  their  fingers 
trained  to  hold  the  pencil,  the  task  of  learning 
either  writing  or  drawing  half  accomplished, 
children  well  started  on  the  road  of  thinking  for 
themselves.  As  a  force  tending  to  introduce 
and  disseminate  correct  ideas  concerning  the 
education  of  children  in  tender  infancy  and 
childhood,  its  influence  would  alone  be  in- 
valuable. But  the  gain  is  even  greater  in  a 
moral  point  of  view.  The  experience  of  San 
Francisco,  where  nine  thousand  children  from 
the  criminal  and  poverty  stricken  quarters  of 
the  city  who  have  gone  through  the  free  Kin- 
dergartens of  the  Golden  Gate  Association,  and 
but  one  was  found  to  have  been  arrested,  after 
careful  inquiry  and  years  of  watchfulness  over 
police  court,  prison  and  house  of  refuge  records, 


conclusively  proves  that  the  Kindergarten  em- 
ploys the  best  system  and  methods  of  normal 
instruction  available,  and  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  is  the  cheapest  police  instrumentality 
ever  devised. 

That  this  should  naturally  be  so  will  be  read- 
ily perceived  by  any  one  who  considers  how  re. 
sponsive  to  kind  rational  treatment  the  waifs  of 
the  gutter  and  of  the  street  generally  are,  and 
from  what  utter  neglect  morally  and  physically 
they  are  thus  rescued,  It  is  idle  to  relegate  this 
work  to  the  home  or  to  the  mother,  for  often 
there  are  no  homes,  or  what  are  called  such  do 
not  deserve  the  name,  and  the  mother  is  driven 
by  stress  of  untoward  circumstances  to  leave 
her  children  from  early  morning  till  late  in  the 
evening  in  order  to  earn  the  means  of  a  hve- 
lihood.  It  is  the  business  of  the  state  to  protect 
and  care  for  the  weak  and  the  helpless,  anci  on 
this  ground  the  establishing  of  kindergartens  as 
a  part  of  the  public  school  system  is  perfectly 
justifiable. 

**  New  occasions  teach  new  duties  ; 
Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth." 

• 

As  wealth  accumulates,  new  and  unheard  of 
influences  must  be  devised  and  set  to  work  to 
hinder  the  decay  of  men.  The  State  must  ed- 
ucate or  perish. 

In  conclusion,  .there  is  "the  waste  place*'  of 
deficient  supervision.  City  or  Borough  Super- 
intendents and  Principals  of  schools  are  both 
more  or  less  recognized  officers  charged  with 
this  work.  But  when  the  number  of  teachers 
exceeds  fifty,  proper  supervision  is  beyond  the 
power  and  time  of  one  man.  This  difficulty  is 
often  met  by  creating  the  position  of  Principal 
in  one  or  more  buildings,  and  devolving  more 
or  less  of  the  work  of  supervision  on  him  or  her. 
I  have  always  had  grave  doubts  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  course.  For  in  the  first  place  this  Prin- 
cipal is  often  inexperienced  in  the  work  of  the 
lower  grades,  and  hence  unfitted  to  direct; 
secondly,  it  is  not  well  to  localize  supervision 
thus  closely,  because  friction  due  to  other  causes 
may  greatly  interfere  with  its  proper  perform- 
ance ;  thirdly,  the  school  or  class  more  immedi- 
ately in  charge  of  this  Principal  is  likely  to  suf- 
fer: and  finally,  the  supervision  of  the  lower 
grades  being  extraneous  to  the  Principal's  re- 
gular work,  he  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
results,  and  hence  is  likely  to  do  his  work  in  a 
perfunctory  manner.  To  me  it  seems  prefer- 
able that  there  should  be  Assistant  Superinten- 
dents in  charge  of  certain  wards  or  districts,  or 
better  still.  Superintendents  of  certain  grades, 
especially  the  primary.  Whatever  tends  to  aid 
the  teachers  and  perfect  the  work  of  these 
grades  should  be  advocated  in  the  press  and  on 
the  platform,  in  the  Legislature  and  in  the  edu- 
cational convention. 

Supt.  C.  F.  Foster  (Chester)  opened  the 
discussion  of  the  President's  paper,  in  place 
of  Supt.  Keith,  who  had  not  yet  arrived. 
He  had  expected  to  hear  of  the  portions  of 
the  State  whose  educational  privileges  were 
least,  but  the  paper  had  confined  itself  to 
the  cities,  which  was  probably  right.     The 
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country  schools  of  Pennsylvania  are  good, 
owing  in  great  measure  to  judicious 
superintendence.  To  all  the  wastes  men- 
tioned in  the  paper,  he  might  add  an- 
other— irregularity  of  attendance.  No- 
thing in  his  own  work  was  harder  to  con- 
tend with.  We  use  all  sorts  of  devices  to 
attract,  but  have  no  power  to  compel.  We 
improve  our  schools  from  day  to  day,  the 
feast  is  prepared,  but  the  company  do  not 
appear :  we  shall  probably  have  to  do  like  the 
host  in  Scripture,  send  out  "into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges  and  compel  them  to  come 
in.''  If  the  parents  will  not  cooperate, 
what  other  remedy  is  there  but  compulsion  ? 
In  his  town  there  was  much  irregularity, 
especially  among  the  colored  people ;  and 
when  they  are  looked  up,  they  are  found 
collected  on  street  corners  under  all  sorts  of 
bad  conditions.  The  great  necessity  is  to 
get  all  children  into  school.  He  was  favor- 
able to  Mr..  Houck's  plan,  to  first  find  how 
many  are  out  of  school.  We  see  so  many 
out,  that  we  are  almost  afraid  to  estimate  ; 
but  we  must  have  the  facts.  All  our 
agencies  combined  will  be  ineffective,  un- 
less we  can  get  the  material  before  us  to 
work  upon. 

Supt.  F.  S.  Miller  (Mahanoy  City)  said 
the  waste  in  qualification  and  appointment 
of  teachers  was  a  very  serious  one.  A  Sup- 
erintendent needs  a  stiff  backbone  to  do  his 
duty.  Directors  do  not  always  appoint 
teachers  upon  merit,  or  put  them  where  they 
can  do  the  best  work.  He  had  asked  for  the 
right  to  assign  teachers  to  their  positions, 
and  got  it.  Some  changes  were  made  dur- 
ing the  term,  with  consent  of  the  Directors. 
The  plan  worked  admirably,  and  all  are 
satisfied  that  it  is  better  for  the  Superinten- 
dent to  assign  posiiions  than  for  the  Directors 
to  elect  directly.  [In  answer  to  questions, 
he  said  this  authority  extended  from  sub- 
grammar  grade  downward.] 

Supt.  Foster  said  that  privilege  had  been 
conceded  in  his  town  for  a  long  time ;  and 
Supt.  Mackey  said  it  had  never  been  other- 
wise in  his. 

Supt.  S.  A.  Baer  (Reading):  Where  I 
came  from,  the  Superintendent  is  sometimes 
allowed  to  make  a  suggestion,  and  his  sug- 
gestions are  sometimes  adopted.  [Laughter.] 
He  understood  the  limitation  of  the  Super- 
intendent's privilege  to  the  lower  grades:  but 
a  movement  downward  from  J 75  to  J 30  a 
month  might  produce  a  revolution  ! 

Supt.  Miller  :  Our  maximum  salary  in  all 
the  grades  affected  by  the  rule  is  the  same, 
and  the  pay  is  dt- pendent  upon  the  certifi- 
cate and  the  character  of  their  work.     Even 


a  revolution  may  be  a  good  thing  some- 
times. 

Supt.  Baer :  It  might  be  a  bad  thing  for 
the  Superintendent.     [Laughter.] 

Supt.  John  Morrow  (Allegheny) :  Many 
things  in  the  paper  I  fully  endorse ;  and  I 
appreciate  the  hints  dropped  by  Mr.  Baer. 
The  plan  outlined  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mahanoy  may  work  in  small  towns — say  of 
100  teachers  or  less — but  it  is  almost  im- 
practicable where  there  are  from  300  to  700. 
The  Superintendent  cannot  know  the  quali- 
fications and  adaptability  of  so  many,  and 
mistakes  would  be  frequent.  Salaries  with 
us  grade  from  J35  to  $60  in  primary  to 
grammar  grades.  Suppose  we  were  to  trans- 
fer a  $60  teacher  to  a  $45  position — wouldn't 
it  "  raise  Cain?"  Where  there  are  com- 
paratively few  teachers,  the  Superintendent 
may  do  this  work  without  too  great  risk  to 
himself.  He  can  afford  the  displeasure  and 
enmity  of  a  few  in  th£  interest  of  the 
public  good— but  where  he  would  have  to 
make  enemies  of  50  teachers,  and  all  their 
aunts,  and  cousins,  and  grandmothers,  it 
would  be  official  suicide  without  commen- 
surate benefit. 

Supt.  H.  V.  Hotchkiss  (Meadville): 
The  common  way  of  grading  salaries  is  re- 
sponsible for  more  "  waste  places,"  perhaps, 
than  any  other  one  thing — that  is,  giving 
the  lowest  salary  to  the  primary  grade,  then 
a  little  higher  for  each  grade,  up  to  the 
high  school.  If  there  should  be  any  differ- 
ence made — which  he  did  not  admit — the 
lowest  grade  should  have  the  best  teacher; 
and  to  give  her  the  lowest  salary  is  unjust. 
There  is  waste  in  imperfect  supervision,  and 
in  weak  teachers.  The  waste  places  are 
much  easier  to  point  out  than  to  cultivate. 
As  to  the  difficulty  in  large  cities,  if  the 
supervision  be  closer,  the  proper  assigning 
of  teachers  is  as  easy  there  as  in  smaller 
places — it  is  simply  a  question  of  additional 
force ;  but  suppose  you  have  the  force,  how 
shall  its  power  be  exerted  so  as  to  help  the 
weak  teachers  ?  This  brings  up  the  question 
in  what  supervisory  work  should  really  con- 
sist, which  may  be  profitably  considered. 

Supt.  Atreus  Wanner  (York) :  If  a 
teacher  is  weak  at  one  point,  the  Superin- 
tendent can  see  what  is  wanted,  and  send 
there  one  who  is  strong  at  that  point,  and  so 
bring  the  weak  place  up  to  the  mark. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Hockenberry  (Chambers- 
burg)  :  Among  the  various  duties  of  a 
Superintendent,  one  of  the  most  important 
is  his  voice  in  the  placing  of  teachers.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  be  invested 
with  formal  powers.     Let  the  responsibility 
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remain  with  the  Directors,  and  the  Superin- 
tendent's action  be  advisory.  Reasonable 
Directors  will  consult  their  executive  officer, 
and  consider  his  suggestions  concerning 
assignments — and  yet  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tion of  losing  position  or  of  making  enemies 
unnecessarily. 

The  discussion  closed  at  this  point. 

wohld's  fair  exhibit. 

The  chairman  of  executive  committee  in- 
troduced Commissioner  Woodward,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  Pennsylvania  Educational 
Exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair,  who  had  been 
invited  to  attend  and  answer  questions 
relative  to  that  work.  He  said  he  had  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  Superintendents, 
asking  for  information  concerning  time  of 
shipment.  That  matter  was  not  yet  settled, 
but  instructions  would  be  given  in  a  few 
days.  Most  of  the  other  matters  written 
about  were  distinctly  disposed  of  in  the  cir- 
cular mailed  to  all  the  Superintendents. 
He  had  come  here  to  answer  any  further 
•questions,  so  as  to  save  some  unnecessary 
correspondence. 

In  answer  to  many  questions  the  follow- 
ing matters  were  brought  out,  which  we 
condense  for  brevity:  There  are  36000 
square  feet  (net)  for  the  Pennsylvania  edu- 
cational work,  including  the  seminaries  and 
other  private  institutions.  The  work  sent 
by  County  Superintendents  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  competent  committee  here  for 
sifting  and  arrangement,  which  those  offi- 
cers have  not  time  for ;  the  city  work  will 
only  be  revised  in  the  most  general  way,  if 
at  all ;  whatever  need  not  be  opened,  will 
not  be.  From  the  western  end  of  the  State, 
the  work  may  be  sent  direct  to  Chicago,  for 
which  the  Commissioner  will  furnish  official 
labels,  without  which  nothing  will  be  ac- 
cepted. No  school  or  town  will  be  recog- 
nized as  such — the  State  is  the  smallest  unit : 
that  is  settled  for  us,  and  there  is  no  appeal. 
If  there  is  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  can 
be  shown  in  the  space  at  one  time,  we  will 
show  one-half  or  one- third  for  a  proportion- 
ate time,  and  keep  the  surplus  in  drawers. 
Ko  special  size  of  volumes  is  prescribed. 

Supt.  D.  A.  Karman  (Hazleton):  Un- 
less there  is  some  sort  of  separation  or  classi- 
€cation,  it  is  of  no  use  to  send  anything. 
No  logical  sequence  will  appear,  and  it  will 
be  impossible  to  study  any  system  intelli- 
gently. Systematic  work  should  be  exhib- 
ited in  a  systematic  way. 

Supt.  B.  F.  Patterson  (Pottsville) :  When 
I  go  to  Chicago,  if  I  spend  five  minutes  ex- 
amining papers^  I  hope  some  Indian  with 


soft  moccasins  will  kick  me  all  over  the 
town.  We  will  send  the  work  we  are  asked 
for;  if  it  is  wanted,  all  right — if  not,  all 
right  anyhow.  And  we  don't  care  where 
you  put  them,  if  you  put  them  anywhere. 
[Laughter.] 

•  Supt.  Baer:  But  there  is  something  in 
the  objection  that  we  will  not  know  where 
to  look  for  our  own  work. 

Commissioner  Woodward :  Perhaps  that 
is  just  the  way  you  will  want  to  be  fixed 
when  you  get  there.  [Laughter.]  One 
thing  that  I  am  thankful  for  is  that  I  am  an 
absolute  layman  in  this  matter.  No  step 
has  been  taken  until  endorsed  by  a  confer- 
ence of  leading  teachers  of  the  state.  Every 
item  of  our  circulars  has  received  their 
unanimous  approval.  Whatever  is  finally 
done,  it  will  be  the  work  of  yourselves,  not 
mine.  The  mounting  of  the  exhibits  will  be 
done  at  Chicago  by  one  or  two  experts  setit 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  time  for  sending 
in  work  will  not  be  longer  than  three  weeks. 

The  Association  adjourned  until  2  p.  m. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


SEVERAL  additional  names  were  added 
to  the  roll  at  the  opening  of  the  after- 
noon session,  and  the  first  item  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  taken  up  promptly,  viz:  An 
experience  meeting  on 

ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS  ;   WHEN  AND  HOW. 

Supt.  S.  H.  Hoffman  (Columbia) :  Should 
pupils  entering  school  for  the  first  time  be 
admitted  at  any  time  during  the  term,  or 
only  at  stated  periods?  The  latter  course 
creates  less  confusion.  What  is  the  prac- 
tice? 

Supt.  Hotchkiss :  Our  grades  are  half  a 
year  apart,  and  we  admit  at  two  times — the 
beginning  of  fall  teriA  and  beginning  of 
winter  term.  They  come  in  a  little  before 
six  years,  if  their  birthday  falls  in  the  first 
half  of  term.  This  applies  to  all,  including 
those  who  move  into  the  district  during  the 
term,  if 'six  years  old  and  never  in  school 
before.  If  they  have  been  in  school  else- 
where, we  can  place  them  where  they  belong 
at  any  time. 

SUpt.  Hockenberry :  We  have  nine  months 
school,  and  admit  beginners  at  three  points, 
three  months  apart.  We  take  them  if  three 
months  under  six. 

The  Chair :  What  if  the  legal  question 
were  raised,  that  the  child  was  six  years  old 
and  wanted  to  go  to  school  now  ? 

Supt.  Hockenberry :  That  would  work 
both  ways.     There  might  be  a  case  wher^ 
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the  few  admitted  under  six  would  overcrowd 
a  school.  Both  objections  would  be  sound 
legally,  however  foolish  in  practice;  but 
we  have  had  no  trouble  with  either. 

Supt.  C.  B.  Miller  (Nanticoke)  :  We  fol- 
low the  same  plan  as  those  who  have  spoken, 
except  that  we  do  not  refuse  to  take  the  few 
who  ask  admission  between  times. 

Prof.  Maxwell  (Du  Bois)  :  If  a  child  asks 
admission  in  Meadville  during  October, 
what  is  done  ? 

Supt.  Hotchkiss :  They  are  not  admitted 
till  the  proper  time. 

Supt.  Baer:  When  you  are  in  doubt 
whether  they  are  six,  what  do  you  do  ? 

Supt.  L.  S.  Shimmell  (Huntingdon) :  I 
send  for  a  note  from  the  parent  certifying 
the  fact — when  it  is  wrong,  I  do  not  get  it. 

Supt.  Baer:  We  have  printed  blanks  we 
send  out ;  and  we  do  get  them  back,  right 
or  wrong,  sometimes. 

Supt.  Miller  (Mahanoy)  :  Mr.  Shimmel's 
pupils  are  more  truthful  than  some  of  mine. 
I  have  known  them  to  lie  this  year  and 
prove  it  next  year.  [Laughter.]  This  ad- 
mission question  is  one  of  the  hardest  things 
for  me.  My  Board  requires  me  to  admit  on 
any  Monday  morning. 

Supt.  Foster :  Here  again  a  law  requiring 
a  registry  of  children  of  school  age  would 
help  us  to  the  extent  of  showing  who  are 
entitled  to  admission. 

The  Chair :  How  about  the  right  to  give 
permits  for  admission  ?  How  many  Super- 
intendents give  them,  either  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  the  Directors  ?  And  how 
many  admit  without  permits  ? 

Supt.  Matilda  S.  Booz  (Bristol) :  With  us 
the  Directors  give  the  permits,  and  I  endorse 
them  and  fix  the  grade. 

Supt.  McGinnes  (Steelton) :  When  Di- 
rectors give  permits,  do  they  admit  to  a 
particular  school,  or  generally,  leaving  the 
assignment  to  the  Superintendent  ? 

Supt.  Baer  :  With  us  in  the  lower  grades 
they  are  admitted  on  permit  from  Directors; 
in  the  higher  grades  the  Superintendent  as- 
signs, by  their  authority. 

Supt.  Foose:  Our  Directors  admit  all; 
we  have  district  lines  only  for  convenience. 
I  do  not  know  when  they  go  in,  or  when 
they  drop  out.  The  Director  gives  a  per- 
mit to  a  particular  building  ;  if  there  is  no 
room  there,  it  goes  back  to  the  Director  and 
is  sent  elsewhere.  Occasional  irregularities 
are  referred  to  me  for  settlement.  When 
admissions  are  made  during  the  term,  I  ex- 
amine and  locate  them. 

Supt.  J.  M.  Coughlin  (Wilkesbarre) :  We 
admit  according  to  territorial  limits,  and 


grade  is  assigned  by  the  principals.  If  the 
proper  school  is  crowded,  the  Superintea- 
dent  makes  transfers  to  contiguous  points. 

Supt.  Patterson  :  I  issue  all  the  tickets.^ 
We  admit  on  any  day  of  the  term,  and  as 
we  deal  with  primary  pupils  individually,  it 
gives  us  no  inconvenience. 

Supt.  Samuel  Transeau  (Williamsport)  : 
Our  plan  is  the  same  as  that  of  Wilkesbarre, 
except  that  a  committee  of  the  Directors 
makes  transfers  from  crowded  schools. 

Supt.  Baer:  How  do  we  know  if  they 
live  in  the  city  ? 

Supt.  Harman :  They  give  their  residence 
when  they  come  in ;  the  enrollment  blank 
is  printed  ready  to  fill  up. 

Supt.  Coughlin:  When  parents  move 
from  one  district  to  another,  they  are  not 
admitted  till  the  Superintendent  recognizes 
the  transfer,  when  they  are  taken  off  one 
roll  and  entered  on  the  other. 

Supt.  Wanner :  Our  enrolment  blanks  are 
copied  on  sheets  and  bound  into  a  directory 
at  the  office  of  the  Board.  The  Superin- 
tendent receives  from  the  Health  Board 
notice  of  all  contagious  disease,  and  in  half 
an  hour  notes  are  on  the  way  to  the  teachers, 
notifying  them  of  the  families  where  sickness 
exists.  The  lists  are  corrected  every  month 
or  two. 

Supt.  Addison  Jones  (West  Chester): 
Our  Directors  use  a  permit  with  blanks  for 
name,  age,  residence  and  Superintendent's 
signature.  We  admit  on  any  Monday 
morning.  Record  is  kept  in  the  several 
rooms.  We  try  to  reach  contagious  dis- 
ease by  blanks  furnished  to  physicians. 

Supt.  Wanner :  We  tried  that,  but  the 
doctors  would  not  give  the  information. 

Supt.  Coughlin ;  With  us  the  doctors  are 
required  under  penalty  to  report  contagious 
cases  to  the  City  Clerk,  and  he  notifies  us. 
There  is  difficulty  about  cases  where  no 
physician  is  called,  the  mothers  thinking 
they  can  treat  them  as  well  or  better  for 
themselves.  Parents  might  be  required  to 
report  cases. 

Supt.  Patterson :  As  our  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  visit  absentees,  unless  they  know 
of  contagion,  we  soon  discover  it;  when 
discovered,  attendance  from  that  house  is 
forbidden  until  the  physician  certifies  that 
the  danger  is  over. 

Supt.  A.  D.  Colegrove  (Corry) :  Our 
physicians  report  contagion  to  the  health 
officer,  and  he  notifies  the  Superintendent ; 
then  we  quarantine.  The  health  officer's 
order  is  mandatory,  enforced  by  penalty. 
The  blanks  filled  up  and  sent  when  pupils 
are  admitted,  are  at   the  Superintendent's 
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office,  giving  name  and  residence,  so  that 
we  can  readily  decide  what  children  must  be 
excluded. 

Supt.<  Shimmell :  We  encourage  the 
children  to  keep  us  posted  about  sickness. 
We  have  a  small  town,  where  everybody 
knows  everybody  else's  business,  so  we  can 
keep  ourselves  informed.  The  plan  works 
— we  have  not  had  to  close  a  school  for  a 
day  in  ten  years  on  account  of  disease. 

Prof.  Maxwell :  If  it  is  known  among  the 
children  that  contagion  is  feared,  the  school 
will  sometimes  close  itself.  I  know  where  a 
school  of  63  in  the  morning  had  but  15  at 
noon,  by  reason  of  such  a  report. 

The  discussion  closed  at  this  point. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CHAUTAUQUA. 

On  motion,  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Stewart,  D.  D., 
was  accorded  the  floor,  to  present  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Pennsylvania  Chautauqua.  He 
had  asked  for  the  privilege  of  saying  a  few 
words  because  he  believed  an  assembly  such 
as  this  should  have  its  attention  specially  di- 
rected to  such  an  institution  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Chautauqua.  It  needs  the  influence 
of  just  such  men.  Our  work  is  kindred  to 
yours — to  try  and  reach  by  some  method  of 
culture  the  many  now  unreached. 

This  year  we  will  have  four  solid  weeks  of 
platform  work,  by  Prof.  De  Motte,  Dr. 
Starr,  Prof.  Young,  Robert  Ellis  Thompsoix, 
John  Fiske  and  others.  For  a  special 
teachers'  week  we  are  trying  to  secure  Dr. 
£.  £.  White  and  other  leading  educational 
men  and  women — among  them  Miss  New- 
comb. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recount  the  na- 
tural advantages  of  the  Assembly.  Mount 
Gretna  is  about  twenty-five  miles  from  here, 
on  the  Cornwall  and  Lebanon  Railroad,  in 
the  midst  of  natural  grandeur,  and  through 
the  midsummer  season  cool,  comfortable, 
and  enjoyable. 

We  believe  in  enlarging  the  circumference 
of  knowledge.  Too  many  people  are  yet 
willing  to  remain  content  with  the  three  fund- 
amental R's.  We  believe  there  is  a  large 
field  for  work  like  that  of  the  great  New 
York  Chautauqua;  and  we  need  the  help 
and  cooperation  of  the  men  and  women  at 
the  head  of  our  educational  system. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Stewart's  re- 
marks, the  next  topic  for  ''experience  meet- 
ing" was  taken  up,  viz : 

PROMOTING  PUPILS  :    WHEN  AND  HOW. 

Supt.  McGinnes :  Shall  we  promote  on 
examination  or  on  the  teacher's  judgment, 
or  combine  the  two  ?  We  have  a  yearly  ex- 
amination,  but  not  for  promotion.      We 


promote  almost  entirely  on  the  judgment  of 
the  teacher.  Transfers  are  made  in  special 
cases  every  month,  and  generally  once  a  year. 
Previous  to  annual  examination,  blanks  are 
given  to  the  teachers  for  reporting  those 
whom  they  do  not  consider  ready  for  trans- 
fer. When  they  have  been  examined,  the 
Superintendent  compares  his  notes  with 
those  of  the  teacher,  and  transfers  are  made 
accordingly.  In  the  last  two  grades  the  ex- 
amination counts  one,  and  the  year's  work 
two. 

President  Howard  Day,  of  the  Harrisburg 
School  Board,  was  invited  to  participate  in 
the  discussion.  He  replied  that  though  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Promo- 
tions, he  would  prefer  that  Supt.  Foose, 
than  whom  he  knew  no  one  more  compet- 
ent, should  describe  the  mode  in  which 
transfers  are  made.  However,  he  thanked 
the  Convention  for  the  courtesy  of  the  floor, 
and  felt  it  a  privilege  to  listen  to  the  discus* 
sions. 

Supt.  Foose:  We  have  been  working 
along  in  a  quiet  way,  trying  various  meth- 
ods, and  discarding  nearly  all  we  tried. 
[Laughter.]  Finally  we  have  come  to  pro- 
moting upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
teachers,  without  formal  examination .  Those 
whom  the  teachers  do  not  recommend  are 
examined  by  the  Superintendent.  We  had 
previously  made  percentages  and  balances 
till  we  were  sick  of  them  :  now  there  is  no 
grade  in  which  the  entire  class  is  examined 
— those  whom  the  teachers  recommend  are 
promoted,  and  I  examine  the  rest,  who  are 
not  numerous.  We  make  a  point  of  noting 
how  those  who  pass  without  examination 
maintain  their  standing  higher  up,  and  we 
find  fewer  fall  back  than  we  had  expected. 

Supt.  Morrow :  How  can  the  teachers  tell 
who  are  ready  for  promotion  ? 

Supt.  Foose :  Accurate  and  precise  writ- 
ten tests  are  made  all  along ;  the  papers  are 
reviewed  by  the  teachers  and  looked  over  by 
the  Superintendent.  Any  teacher  can  tell 
where  a  pupil  stands,  weeks  before  the  end 
of  the  term.  The  written  tests  may  be 
made  two  or  three  times  during  a  term,  or 
only  once.  The  papers  are  kept,  but  no 
percentages  are  made  ;  they  are  classified  in 
cipher  as  superior,  passable,  and  inferior. 
This  plan  is  carried  along  from  grade  to 
grade ;  we  promote  to  the  high  school  in  the 
same  way,  making  the  test  more  critical, 
and  requiring  them  to  know  things  so  that 
thev  can  apply  them. 

Supt.  Morrow:    What  do  you  do  when 
the  teachers  make  a  mistake,  as  I  suppose 
I  they  do  sometimes. 
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Supt.  Foose :  We  send  the  pupil  back ; 
and  that  is  so  humiliating,  that  care  is  taken 
that  it  does  not  often  happen.  They  usually 
go  back  and  try  again.  We  have  sent  back 
none  from  the  high  school  in  two  years. 

The  Chair:  Do  you  never  have  com- 
plaints from  parents,  of  partiality  in  promo- 
tion ? 

Supt.  Foose  :  No ;  we  have  little  ttouble 
with  that ;  we  keep  the  parents  informed  all 
along  the  line ;  they  know  how  their  chil- 
dren are  doing.  Many  pupils  go  right 
through,  high  school  and  all,  without  being 
examined,  and  do  half  as  much  work  again 
as  the  slower  members,  and  nobody  com- 
plains. Everybody  understands  where  the 
fault  is;  we  used  to  have  all  the  failures 
blamed  on  somebody  else,  but  not  now. 

Supt.  Morrow :  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
give  them  a  thorough  sifting  earlier,  and 
not  have  to  send  them  back? 

Supt.  Foose :  Those  who  go  back  have 
had  the  ** sifting;*'  the  others  did  not  need 
it.  Occasionally  *a  pupil  runs  down  after 
getting  into  the  high  school ;  but  the  record 
kept  all  along  exonerates  the  teachers  below 
from  blame. 

The  Chair :  Do  you  never  have  occasion 
to  correct  injustice  when  there  is  ill-will 
from  a  teacher  above  to  another  below  ? 

Supt.  Foose :  No.  Very  few  teachers 
who  are  fit  for  the  position  would  care  to  do 
that.  It  works  the  other  way  ;  the  teacher 
below  is  encouraged  to  look  up  and  see 
what  is  required  above ;  and  those  above  to 
look  down  and  see  what  ought  to  be  done  be- 
low, and  how  it  is  being  done.  Each  un- 
derstands the  other  better,  and  all  are  better 
prepared  to  meet  as  friends — while  before 
there  was  sometimes  a  tendency  to  look 
upon  one  another  with  suspicion. 

Supt.  Morrow ;  How  about  the  difference 
in  the  judgment  of  teachers  ?  Are  there  not 
cases  where  one  is  doing  excellent  work, 
and  just  above  or  below  there  is  another  who 
is  comparatively  slipshod  and  careless? 
And  even  where  they  are  equally  honest  and 
faithful,  are  they  always  equally  capable? 
Does  not  the  standard  differ  ?  It  seems  to 
,me  you  would  have  as  many  standards  as 
you  have  teachers. 

Supt.  Foose  :  We  have  no  trouble  of  that 
kind.  Of  course,  teachers  are  like  other 
people — they  have  odd  notions  sometimes ; 
tbut  these  are  not  allowed  to  affect  their  work 
of  classification. 

Supt.  Booz  (Bristol)  :  What  do  you  do 
with  pupils  who  are  good  in  some  studies 
and  poor  in  others  ? 

Supt.  Foose:    We  examine  them  in  the 


branches  where  they  are  deficient,  unless 
there  is  some  special  reason  given.  We  in- 
quire into  the  conditions,  the  environment. 
If  the  pupil  is  likely  to  remain  in  school 
only  a  year  or  two,  we  pass  him  on  ;  if  he 
is  to  stay  through  the  course,  we  keep  him 
back  and  level  him  up. 

President  Day,  of  the  Harrisburg  Board, 
said  he  thought  the  method  of  testing  in  the 
high  school  was  the  secret  of  their  success. 
No  notice  is  given  that  upon  a  certain  day 
an  examination  will  take  place.  When 
school  convenes,  it  is  announced  that  a  re- 
view or  test  will  be  had ;  and  as  it  is  thus 
necessary  to  be  alwa>-s  prepared,  there  is  less 
probability  of  careless  work — and  the  theory 
is  approved  by  the  results. 

Supt.  Hotchkiss:  Do  the  teachers  base 
their  judgment  chiefly  jupon  these  tests  made 
from  time  to  time  ? 

Supt.  Foose  :  Not  largely ;  but  principally 
on  their  knowledge  of  the  regular  work  from 
day  to  day.  Of  course  the  examination 
enters  into  the  estimate,  but  does  not  con- 
trol it.  We  keep  an  eye  on  every  pupil — it 
is  individual  work  done  in  the  mass.  The 
teacher  looks  over  her  school,and  asks  herself 
which  are  ready  to  go  on.  Of  course  all  are 
not  equally  prepared — that  is  impossible — 
but  they  know  the  measure  of  ability  for  the 
work  above,  that  is  required  as  minimum. 

Supt.  Boger:  Mr.  Foose  seems  to  have 
solved  this  vexed  question  satisfactorily. 
Although  some  of  us  may  not  see  exactly  how 
it  is  done,  the  results  seem  to  prove  that  it 
is  done — and  the  data  given  seem  to  pat 
him  in  advance  of  Dr.  Draper.  But  after 
all  there  are  t^sts  by  which  the  teacheis 
make  up  their  judgment,  at  least  in  part. 
We  understand  from  Dr.  Day  that  these 
tests  are  sprung  upon  the  classes  at  the 
teacher's  discretion  :  are  they  oral,  or  writ- 
ten, or  both  ? 

Supt.  Foose :  All  written ;  of  course  there 
are  oral  reviews  in  connection  with  the 
regular  recitation  work,  but  these  tests  are 
on  paper,  and  are  made  to  cover  a  certain 
portion  of  a  given  subject  for  three  weeks, 
or  it  may  be  three  months  previous,  as  the 
teacher  may  judge  proper  or  necessary.  If 
one  class  is  working  along,  doing  as  well  as 
can  reasonably  be  expected,  the  teacher  has 
all  necessary  information  from  their  recita- 
tions, and  frequent  tests  are  unnecessary ;  if 
another  class  is  doing  less  satisfactory  work, 
the  tests  are  more  frequent  and  cover  less 
ground  at  one  time.  The  pupils  do  not 
know  when  the  test  will  be  made,  or  what 
subject  will  be  taken  up.  As  I  pass  round, 
when  the  work  is  not  what  we  expect,  I 
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fnake  inquiry  and  suggest  the  remedy.  The 
standard  is  carefully  considered,  and  reason- 
ably fixed — you  cannot  get  absolute  stand- 
ards with  human  elements.  Nobody  should 
expect  this  or  any  other  plan  to  run  itself — 
left  alone,  any  plan  will  run  into  the 
ground ;  here  comes  in  supervision — the 
Superintendent's  hand  is  on  the  valve  all 
the  time. 

Supt.  Shimmell :  Where  is  the  problem 
in  promoting  upon  examination?  What's 
the  matter  with  examination  for  promotion  ? 
IVhy  can't  the  Superintendent  look  after  the 
examinations,  and  prevent  them  running  into 
the  ground?  Colleges,  Normal  Schools, 
li^edical  and  Law  Schools,  find  examina- 
tions answer  their  purpose,  and  why  not  we  ? 
There  need  be  no  **  torture"  if  properly 
managed.  I  do  not  say  we  should  promote 
upon  examination  alone,  but  I  do  say  that  I 
for  one  am  not  prepared  for  promotion 
without  examination. 

Supt.  Baer  :  We  promote  sometimes  with- 
out, sometimes  with  examination ;  in  the 
lower  grades  without,  in  the  middle  com- 
bined, and  in  the  higher  entirely  by  exam- 
ination. Examinations  not  only  need  not 
torture  anybody,  but  may  be  made  pleasant 
and  instructive.  The  work  of  the  Superin- 
tendent can  be  done  as  well,  if  not  better, 
by  examination.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  only 
a  question  of  names — whst  some  call  exam- 
inations, Mr.  Foose  calls  tests,  and  we  call 
reviews ;  it  is  all  the  same  thing,  called  by 
other  names. 

Supt.  Foose :  Not  at  all ;  an  examination 
is  comprehensive — these  tests  are  specific. 

Supt.  Baer :  What  have  you  to  show  for 
your  tests  ? — what  is  kept  for  filing  ? 

Supt.  Foose :  In  the  higher  grades  the 
tests  are  written,  and  the  papers  are  kept. 
In  the  four  or  five  first  grades,  general  judg- 
ment of  the  teacher  answers  all  practical 
purposes.  I  have  already  stated  how  we 
mark  them  by  letters — inferior,  passable, 
superior.  We  make  tests  enough  to  keep  up 
a  good  grade  of  written  work,  and  have 
neither  the  labor  nor  the  threat  of  the  old 
-examination.  The  distinction  between  for- 
mal stated  examinations  and  impromptu  tests 
is  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  We  have 
tried  both  and  discounted  the  former  \  and 
the  results,  as  you  have  heard  from  Presi- 
dent Day,  approve  the  change. 

Supt.  Coughlin  (Wilkesbarre)  :  There  is 
rsound  •*  horse  sense  "  in  what  Mr.  Foose  is 
•doing.  There  is  no  reason  why  all  promo- 
tions in  a  building  may  not  properly  be 
made  on  his  plan,  except  in  special  cases 
iwhich  may  be  referred  to  the  Superintend- 


ent. In  transfers  from  one  building  to  an- 
other, the  recommendation  of  the  principal 
may  be  endorsed  by  the  Superintendent. 
That  is  our  method,  and  it  works  well. 
The  teachers  report  the  pupils'  standing  on 
a  monthly  blank,  according  to  their  judg- 
ment ;  the  Superintendent  sees  who  are  ir- 
regular in  attendance,  or  running  low,  and 
sometimes  finds  it  well  to  hear  these  recite 
and  suggest  the  remedy.  That  is  what  sup- 
ervision means — keeping  in  touch  with  the 
work;  you  cannot  run  a  system  of  schools 
with  a  lead  pencil  in  your  office.  If  you 
have  teachers  who  cannot  be  depended  on 
to  be  just  and  reasonable,  the  only  remedy 
is  to  get  them  out  \  why  should  anybody's 
children  suffer  from  such?  Promotion 
should  take  place  when  the  pupil  is  ready 
for  it — why  keep  him  back?  There  will  be 
some  who  complain  of  the  teacher  below ; 
but  I  sit  down  on  that  by  reminding  them 
that  those  next  above  may  say  the  same,  and 
they  had  better  turn  their  head- light  on  the 
forward  track.  The  objection  to  abolishing 
formal  examinations,  that  the  teachers'  judg- 
ment is  not  always  trustworthy,  has  little 
weight :  their  judgment  is  quite  as  variable 
or  questionable  in  marking  the  results  of  the 
examination  as  in  estimating  pupils'  stand- 
ing from  their  daily  work.  The  objection 
to  formal  examination  is  that  it  narrows 
education,  and  what  we  need  is  broadening. 
We  think,  that  promotion  on  special  ex- 
aminations is  fraught  with  evil.  '^  Torture  " 
is  a  strong  word,  but  everybody  here  has 
seen  the  excitement  and  nervousness  that 
accompany  these  formal  tests;  and  so  the 
marks  they  make  do  not  amount  to  much 
after  you  have  got  them.  It  is  the  personal 
element  that  counts — those  who  are  in  con- 
tact with  the  individual  should  know  if  all 
is  right,  and  if  not  should  correct  the  trouble 
then  and  there.  That  is  more  scientific 
and  more  sensible  than  waiting  for  a  formal 
examination,  and  making  bundles  of  papers 
to  be  filed  away  forever.  This  holds  good 
all  the  way  up:  I  want  the  high  school 
teachers  to  tell  me  whether  the  boys  and 
girls  are  doing  good  work,  not  by  figures, 
but  by  observation.  The  difference  be- 
tween ten  talents  and  one  talent  is  to  be 
taken  into  account,  the  laziness  and  indiffer- 
ence, the  special  ability  that  makes  one  very 
good  on  some  lines  and  comparatively  weak 
on  others — you  can't  reach  this  by  percent- 
ages and  averages.  The  distinction  between 
formal  examinations  and  tests  such  as  Mr. 
Foose  uses  is  too  plain  to  escape  anybody ; 
what  is  the  use  of  quibbling  over  words  and 
obscuring  their  content?    What  we  want  to 
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know  is  the  ihing^  and  give  it  a  name  that 
we  may  know  it  by  ;  and  not  confuse  things 
totally  different.  The  tests  Mr.  Foose  de- 
scribes will  tell  the  teacher  where  the  pupil 
isj  which  is  what  we  need  to  know.  Does 
the  old,  formal,  mechanical  process  secure 
the  "survival  of  the  fittest?"  We  know  it 
does  not.     We  want  something  that  does. 

Supt.  W.  W.  Rupert  (Pottstown)  :  I  still 
use  examinations,  but  have  stamped  them 
out  as  the  sole  basis  of  promotion.  We 
have  monthly  reports  sent  to  parents,  and 
where  these  average  above  70  the  pupil  is 
promoted.  Uniform  questions  are  sent  out 
to  the  teachers,  and  the  results  sent  in,  and 
we  think  this  helps  to  keep  our  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  the  teaching,  and  so  to  elevate  the 
whole  work.  When  a  pupil  is  on  the  dan- 
ger line,  I  examine  him.  If  the  teacher 
above  says,  ''I  can't  see  how  this  child  got 
here,"  I  have  the  papers  showing  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions.  While  I  would  and 
do  give  four  times  as  much  weight  to  the 
teacher's  judgment  as  to  the  examination,  I 
think  the  questions  are  useful ;  but  we  never 
promote  on  that  basis. 

Supt.  Patterson:  Dr.  White  argues  the 
same  as  these  gentlemen  against  promotion 
on  examination,  but  retains  the  examination 
for  some  other  purpose,  like  the  last  speaker. 
Mr.  Foose  calls  his  examinations  "tests," 
and  uses  letters  instead  of  figures.  But  I 
would  like  to  know,  if  scholars  are  ready  for 
examination,  why  not  examine  them?  And 
they  do  examine  them ;  for  every  one  of 
these  gentlemen  says  the  teachers  examine, 
or  test,  or  something  else,  and  send  a  record 
to  the  Superintendent  with  some  marks  that 
he  can  comprehend.  Now  can  any  one  of 
us  make  two  lists  of  questions  of  exactly  the 
same  grade  ?  Still  less  can  two  different 
persons.  You  will  have  as  many  different 
bases  of  estimates  as  you  have  teachers.  We 
give  to  all  schools  of  a  grade  the  same  ques- 
tions, hold  a  regular  examination,  and  grade 
upon  the  results.  I  have  compared  these 
results  with  the  standing  taken  through  the 
term,  and  they  do  not  vary  3  per  cent.  If  they 
are  ready  to  do  the  work,  why  not  4et  them 
prove  it  ?     Of  course,  in  a  fair  examination. 

Supt.  Harman  :  I  have  tried  to  put  my 
idea  of  this  matter  on  the  blackboard  in  the 
form  of  a  diagram.     Here  it  is : 

.■■■:^ !  School 


Lowest 
primary 


If  the  formal  examination  method  is  ta 
survive,  you  have  the  lower  line  as  indicat- 
ing your  progress ;  I  suppose  we  will  agree 
that  the  upper  one  is  what  we  want.  If  so, 
we  should,  and  with  us  we  do,  promote 
pupils  whenever  they  are  ready  for  it^ 
whether  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or 
at  the  end  of  the  term — any  time  they  are  fit 
for  it.  We  do  not  bother  about  how  they 
got  ready,  nor  how  we  found  it  out ;  if  we 
are  sure  of  the  fact,  up  they  go.  This  is  the 
material  and  the  truly  scientific  method  y 
the  other  is  purely  mechanical,  and  can 
only  be  made  successful,  in  so  far  as  it  can 
be  called  so,  by  a  process  of  treadmill  grind. 

Supt.  Hotchkiss:  The  illustration  is  ta 
the  point.  However  gentlemen  may  agree 
on  this  question,  the  fact  remains,  that 
every  one  of  tis  has  changed  his  position  on 
this  question  within  five  years.  I  still  have 
examinations,  and  think  they  are  useful  if 
properly  conducted,  for  a  legitmate  purpose. 
If  examinations  are  unnecessary  for  promo- 
tion (and  we  do  not  use  them  for  that),  what 
is  their  place  ?  I  think  they  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  teacher  and  to  the  pupil,  and  are  a. 
help  to  the  superintendent.  Of  course  these 
examinations  must  not  be  deferred  to  the 
end  of  the  term,  or  their  value  is  largely  lost 
— to  the  pupil  entirely  lost.  If  the  only  use 
of  examinations  was  for  promotion,  I  should 
abandon  them  at  once. 

The  hour  of  adjournment  having  arrived, 
the  remainder  of  the  afternoon's  programme 
was  postponed,  and  the  Association  ad- 
journed, to  meet  in  the  High  School  roook 
for  the  evening  session. 


THURSDAY  EVENING. 


ON  assembling  in  the  evening,  the  pro- 
gramme for  to-morrow  was  changed  by 
making  the  paper  on  *' Free  Text  Books'*' 
the  first  order  for  the  morning,  and  that  on 
"Proper  Adjustment  of  Studies"  the  first 
order  for  the  afternoon. 

ON   RESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  committee  on  resolutions 

was  appointed: 

Supts.  S.  £.  Shall,  South  Easton;  L.  £. 
McGinnes,  Steelton ;  Cyrus  Boger,  Lebanon ; 
Addison  Jones,  West  Chester;  A.  D.  Colegrove^ 
Corry. 

Supt.  John  Morrow  (Allegheny)  read 
the  following  paper  on  the  subject  of 

NEEDED   LEGISLATION. 

Our  educational  laws  in  Pennsylvania  are  the 
outgrowth  of  the  experience  and  necessities  of 
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many  years.  Tl>e  spirit  of  the  times,  the  progress 
of  the  country  and  the  constantly  changing 
sentiment  of  Uie  people  during  the  last  half 
century  or  more,  nave  all  contributed  to  our 
present  system  of  excellent  school  laws.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  are  bristling 
with  wise  provisions,  still  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  many  instances  they  lack  that  order, 
-clearness  and  system  by  which  they  should  be 
•characterized.  An  act  ought  to  be  so  worded 
that  it  will  require  less  time  and  space  for  ex- 
planations than  the  act  itself  occupies.  This 
simple  rule  however,  has  not  always  been  ob- 
served. 

It  should  not  be  a  matter  of  great  surprise  that 
the  numerous  changes,  additions  and  improve- 
ments in  our  school  laws  for  nearly  forty  years 
have  rendered  them  somewhat  disjointed  and 
wanting  in  unity  of  thought  and  expression. 
Moreover,  our  present  system  of  school  legisla- 
tion, evolved  from  the  wants  of  a  6ree  people, 
ought  to  be,  as  it  is,  the  very  best.  It  is  not 
•claimed  for  our  school  laws  that  they  approach 
the  line  of  perfection,  yet  it  is  asserted  with  great 
confidence  that,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  are  the 
most  liberal,  wise  and  progressive  ever  enjoyed 
by  any  nation. 

They  need  revision,  however.  Laws  that  have 
been  superseded  ought  to  be  dropped  from  the 
statute  books.  Fragmentary  sections  on  the 
same  subject  should  be  consolidated  and  so  ex- 
pressed as  to  convey  the  meaning  intended  and 
no  other.  If  this  were  done  we  should  have  a 
code  of  school  laws  that  would  not  require,  in 
order  to  understand  them,  a  volume  of  explan- 
ations covering  more  ground  than  the  statutes 
themselves,  and  then  only  capable  of  interpre- 
tation by  an  expert  attorney. 

In  order  that  the  greatest  good  may  be  se- 
cured to  coming  generations,  two  things,  in  my 
judgment,  are  urgently  needed;  i.  A  codifica- 
tion of  existing  school  laws ;  2.  A  few  additional 
enactments  on  special  subjects.  If  the  neces- 
sity for  these  things  is  pressed  upon  our  legis- 
lators, it  is  altogether  probable  that  they  will 
properly  appreciate  the  situation,  and  provide 
accordingly  for  the  wants  of  this  great  Com- 
monwealth. 

First  then  as  to  the  codification  of  our  present 
laws. 

In  1854,  when  our  school  law  was  in  many  re- 
spects greatly  improved,  its  friends  thought  the 
wants  of  the  State  were,  at  least,  fairly  well  pro- 
vided for;  but  who  has  failed  to  note,  in  the  in- 
tervening years,  the  development  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  and  the  progress  made  in 
every  department  of  the  arts  and  sciences? 
While  the  material  interests  of  Pennsylvania 
have  been  developed  beyond  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  the  most  aggressive,  her  educa- 
tional affairs  have  not  been  standing  still  since 

1854. 

Twelve  State  Normal  schools,  all  requiring 
more  or  less  legislation,  have  sprung  into  exist- 
ence since  that  time.  Fifty-eignt  City  and  Bor- 
ough Superintendents  have  been  inaugurated 
all  over  the  State.  New  cities  and  large  towns, 
with  their  progressive  High  Schools,  have 
claimed  the  attention  of  our  law-makers.    An 


increasing  demand  for  higher  education  and  a 
growing  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  our  pub- 
lic school  system  have  also  been  fruitful  sources 
of  supplementary  legislation.  So  that  now 
nearly. every  section  01  the  original  laws  is  bur- 
dened with  supplementary  acts,  decisions  and 
explanatians.  If  one  wishes  to  look  up  a  point 
of  law,  the  desired  information  is  found  here 
and  there,  scattered  over  many  pages,  thus 
rendering  our  laws,  while  embodying  the  wisest 
provisions,  highly  unsatisfactory,  equivocal,  and 
misleading. 

Nothing  will  cure  this  unfortunate  condition 
of  things,  in  my  opinion,  but  the  appointment 
ola  commission,  by  the  proper  authority,  to  re- 
cast our  school  laws,  discarding  what  is  worth- 
less, combining  and  restating  closely  related, 
but  disjointed,  sections  that  ju-e  now  ambiguous 
and  doubtful  in  meaning. 

As  demanding  new  legislation,  the  first  point 
to  which  I  would  call  your  attention  for  a  few 
moments  is  free  text-books  by  districts.  This 
plan,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  is 
highly  satisfactory  wherever  in  operation.  It  is 
more  economical  to  the  people  than  the  present 
system  of  parents  purchasing  their  own  books. 
The  parents  have  the  books  to  pay  for  in  any 
event,  and,  if  purchased  in  large  quantities  at 
the  lowest  wholesale  rates,  they  would  save  the 
profits  of  the  retailer.  A  consideration  of  greater 
moment  however  is  the  fact  that  all  the  classes 
of  a  school  could  be  started  together  without 
delay.  No  pupil  would  have  to  wait  three  or 
four  days  or  a  week  for  his  books  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term,  as  is  often  the  case  now. 
Thus  much  time  would  be  saved  and  corres- 
pondingly greater  progress  made. 

And  yet  free  text-books,  however  desirable 
they  may  be  both  in  point  of  economy  and 
convenience ,  would  not  in  my  judgment  even 
modify  the  evils  of  truancy  and  non-attendance 
at  school.  After  the  experience  of  a  third  of  a 
century  with  children  of  all  grades  and  conditions, 
I  am  convinced  that  those  who  do  not  attend 
school  belong  to  three  classes  of  parents :  i . 
Those  who  have  little  or  no  control  of  their 
children  ;  2.  Those  who  place  a  very  low  esti- 
mate on  even  an  ordinary  public  school  educa- 
tion, and  therefore  do  not  care  whether  their 
children  attend  school  or  not ;  3.  Those  who 
imagine  they  are  compelled  through  necessity 
to  put  their  children  to  manual  labor  at  the 
esg'iiest  age  possible  in  order  to  keeQ  the  "  wolf 
from  the  door."  Now,  past  expenence,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  teaches  that  the  ef- 
forts of  the  philanthropist,  the  moral  suasionist 
and  sugar- plum  theorist,  have,  all  alike,  been 
unavailmg  m  coaxing  the  children  of  these  par- 
ents into  school ;  as  utterly  unavailing  as  have 
been  the  efforts  of  the  moralist  to  coax  sin  out 
of  the  world.  Nothing  but  a  compulsory  edu- 
cation law  will  remedy  the  evils  of  this  non-at- 
tendance. If  the  parents  will  not  send  their 
children  to  school,  the  State  must,  Pennsyl- 
vania has  no  compulsory  education  laws.  It  is 
a  source  of  great  regret  that  we  are  so  far  be- 
hind other  states  in  this  regard.  Twenty-eight 
states  and  territories,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
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necticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Wyoming, 
Nevada,  California,  Washington,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, District  of  Columbia,  New  Mexico,  Ore- 
gon, Utah,  and  Alaska,  all  have  compulsory 
&ws  to  prevent  truancy  and  to  compel  attend- 
ance at  school.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
has  come  for  Pennsylvania  to  fall  into  line.  I 
do  not  see  how  she  can  much  longer  stand  out. 

One  of  the  most  cogent  arguments  thus  far, 
to  defeat  such  legislation  in  this  State,  is  that  it 
is  said  to  be  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute  books 
wherever  enacted.  I  would  suggest  to  those 
who  resort  to  such  a  subterfuge  that  they  had 
better  investigate  the  matter.  A  little  inquiry 
will  show  such  a  statement  to  be  almost  wholly 
a  misrepresentation,  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 
Letters  from  the  school  authorities  of  nearly  all 
the  states  just  mentioned  show  that  they  are 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom 
and  efficiency  of  judicious  compulsory  educa- 
cation  laws.  In  only  two  or  three  of  these  states 
have  such  laws  been  a  failure,  and  then  only 
because  it  had  not  been  made  the  duty  of  any 
one  to  enforce  them,  or  because  the  laws  them- 
selves contained  unwise  and  unreasonable  pro- 
visions. 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  secure  such  a 
measure  in  Pennsylvania,  the  mob  element  of 
the  State,  and  their  friends,  at  once  raise  the 
howl  that  it  is  an  infringement  of  their  rights 
and  liberties,  and  all  sorts  of  futile  arguments 
are  put  forth  to  prevent  its  passage.  It  seems 
to  be  attogether  forgotten  that  a  compulsory 
school  law  would  compel  only  those  who  need 
to  be  compelled.  All  our  laws  are  in  a  sense 
compulsory.  But  they  affect  only  the  law 
breakers.  So  with  a  compulsory  education  law 
— ^it  ought  to  have  no  terrors  for  the  good  citi- 
zens of  a  community ;  it  would  affect  those  only 
for  whom  it  is  intended. 

Our  laws  for  the  punishment  of  thieves, 
burglars  and  other  criminals  are  highly  compul- 
sory. But  they  do  not  in  any  way  annoy  the 
law-abiding  people  of  the  country.  How  unac- 
countable it  seems,  therefore,  that  any  one  could 
be  found  who  would  vote  against  such  a  reason- 
able proposition.  And  yet  numerous  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  have  been  made  to  get  such  a  law 
through  our  Legislature.  I  confess  that  I  have 
neither  sympathy  nor  patience  with  the  sickly 
sentimental^sm  that  would  oppose  such  a  reason- 
able and  sensible  demand. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  case  by  two  families  with 
whom  I  am  personally  acquainted,  using  of 
course  fictitious  names.  Smith  has  three  boys 
and  is  himself  a  law-abiding  citizen.  He 
teaches  his  boys  morality,  industry,  economy, 
obedience  to  rightful  authority,  and  a  wholesome 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  He  is  also  giv- 
ing them  a  good  public  school  education.  In 
time  these  boys  will  become  men  and  voters, 
and  will  have  had  at  least  an  opportunity  to 
possess  the  elements  of  good  citizenship. 

Brown  has  four  boys,  and  is  himself  what  we 
in  Western  Penna.,  denominate  "  a  tough.** 
He  takes  but  little  care  of  his  boys,  exercising 
but  little  control  over  them.    They  are  raised 


in  a  sort  of  haphazard  way ;  on  the  ash-pile,  in 
the  back  alley,  on  the  river  bank,  in  the  lumber 
yard,  and  in  the  dark  and  out  of  the  way  places 
of  the  vicinity.  They  associate  with  the  dirty 
dozen  of  Pine  Alley.  They  never  attend  the 
public  school,  but  instead  get  their  education  on 
the  street  corners,  in  the  pool  rooms,  billiard 
halls,  and  drinking  houses.  By  and  by  they, 
too,  will  become  men  and  voters.  But  they 
will  not  have  a  single  element  of  citizenship  in 
common  with  the  Smiths,  save  only  that  of 
time.  Time  will  make  them  citizens,  and  their 
votes  will  count  for  just  as  much  as  those  of  the 
Smiths.  Now,  would  it  be  such  a  great  invasion 
of  Brown's  liberties,  after  all,  for  the  State  to 
force  these  boys  into  school  and  subject  them  to 
such  a  course  of  training  as  would,  at  leasts 
have  a  tendency  to  made  them  decent,  law- 
abiding  citizens  ?  Rather,  is  not  Brown  himself 
the  aggressor,  in  raising  his  family  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  a  consant  menace  to  society  ?* 
Have  the  respectable  portion  of  the  community 
no  liberties  to  be  regarded  ?  Or  do  |he  liber- 
ties and  rights  all  belong  to  the  "  toughs*'  and 
outlaws  of  the  country  ? 

To  the  Browns,  add  the  vicious  foreign  popu- 
lation that  crowds  our  shores  annually,  and  who 
will  say  that  the  State  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
such  an  element?  A  wise  compulsory  law 
would  drive  all  these  wild  and  neglected  chil- 
dren into  school,  and  the  influence  there  exerted 
would  visibly  tame  them,  if  indeed  it  did  not 
altogether  revolutionize  the  effects  of  their  lack 
of  home  training.  It  is  anything  but  creditable 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  this  Com- 
monwealth that  the  law  breaking  element 
seems  thus  far  to  have  the  upper  hand.  So  long 
as  they  are  permitted  to  bear  sway  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find  swarms  of  half-grown  men  and 
boys  loafing  on  the  street  comers  of  every  city 
and  town  in  the  land.  It  is  a  travesty  on  com- 
mon sense,  that  those  in  authority  should  longer 
insist  on  ignoring  the  appeals  of  the  intelligent 
and  orderly  portion  of  our  population  in  this 
matter.  Closely  associated  with  the  subject  of 
compulsory  education  is  that  of  enumeration. 
In  order  that  we  may  know  exactly  how  manv 
children  of  school  age  do  not  attend  school^ 
public  or  private,  we  should  have  a  law  requir- 
ing at  least  a  biennial  enumeration  of  all  the 
youth  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  (6) 
and  eighteen  (i8)  years.  The  need  for  legisla- 
tion in  this  direction  is  so  self  evident  that 
discussion  is  deemed  unnecessary.  The  ex- 
pense of  carrying  into  effect  such  a  provision 
would  be  trifling  in  comparsion  with  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  exactly  what  proportion  of 
the  school  population  is  growing  up  in  ignorance 
and  vice. 

Other  subjects  should  receive  attention  in 
this  connection :  notably  that  of  closer  super- 
vision for  rural  district  schools.  A  law  too  that 
would  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the 
schools,  political  influence  and  nepotism,  would 
be  hailed  in  many  sections  of  the  State  as  the 
forerunner  of  belter  things.  Neither  is  there 
any  uniformity  in  the  granting  of  permanent 
certificates.  It  is  true  they  are  all  issued  on 
written  examinations,  but  these  examinations 
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are  not  uniform.  In  one  county  they  mean 
little  or  nothing.  In  other  counties  they  mean 
a  great  deal.  In  some  sections  of  the  State 
members  of  permanent  certificate  committees 
are  interested  in  Saturday  Normal  Classes  as 
teachers  of  candidates  for  permanent  certificates. 
Of  course  when  the  time  comes  for  these  can- 
didates to  be  examined  for  permanent  certifi- 
cates, it  is  possible  to  make  faultless  manuscripts 
and  pass  without  difficulty. 

But  as  there  are  others  to  follow  in  a  general 
discussion  of  these  matters,  I  forbear,  with  a 
brief  reference  to  the  necessity  for  an  enactment 
fixing  the  compensation  of  the  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Schools  at  such  a  sum  as  will  be, 
at  least,  nearly  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of 
his  position  and  the  value  of  his  services.  A 
very  high  standard  of  qualifications  has  always 
been  demanded,  and  rightly  too,  of  the  occu- 
pant of  this  office.  He  must  be  a  scholar  in  the 
high  sense  of  the  term.  He  must  be  of  gentle- 
manly bearing  and  good  address.  To  all  these 
good  qualities  must  be  added  grace  and  elegance 
on  the  platform. 

Having  a  personal  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  all  our  State  Superintendents,  from  Charles 
R.  Coburn  down  to  the  present  incumbent,  I 
know  they  have,  without  an  exception,  been 
eminently  qualified  for  the  position.  In  this  I 
voice  not  only  the  sentiment  of  the  educators 
of  Pennsylvania  but  that  of  men  from  every 
other  State  in  the  Union.  And  yet  the  great 
Keystone  State  has  magnanimously  accepted 
their  services  up  to  date  for  less  than  one-half 
their  vaiue.  With  their  education  and  natural 
ability,  in  law,  medicine,  engineering  or  even  in 
commercial  pursuits,  they  would  have  received 
two  or  three  times  as  much  for  their  labor. 

From  SmuU's  Handbook  I  learn  that  the 
State  Superintendent  receives  one  of  the  lowest 
salaries  paid  any  of  the  State  officials.  Now, 
the  high  standard  of  qualifications  required 
for  his  position  eminently  fits  him  to  fill 
any  office  of  trust  in  the  gift  of  the  people, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  But  the  stand- 
ard of  qualifications  requisite  to  fill  the  places 
of  the  other  state  officials  would  not  fit  one  of 
them  to  fill  his.  The  compensation  however  is 
graded  in  the  inverse  ratio.  Some  of  our  State 
officers  too,  in  addition  to  their  regular  salaries, 
have  fees  attached  to  their  positions,  thus  at 
times  running  their  compensation  up  to  many 
thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

The  services  of  one  who  is  qualified  to  pre- 
side over  the  educational  interests  of  a  great 
State  like  this  ought  to  be  rated  higher  than 
those  of  the  school  janitor.  Supt.  Lane,  of 
Chicago,  writes  me  that  the  highest  salary  paid 
their  janitors  is  *^%\o  per  month,  which  is  just 
$20  more  per  annum  than  the  salary  of  our 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Verily,  friends,  Horace  Greeley  was  right  when 
he  advised  the  young  man  to  *'go  West!" 

Supt.  FoosE :  The  only  objection  to  the 
excellent  paper  we  have  just  heard  is  that  it 
leaves  nothing  for  those  who  come  after. 
One  point  I  would  not  press  so  hard  as  the 
paper  has  done.     The  law  now  authorizes 


the  furnishing  of  free  text -books  at  public 
expense,  and  it  is  becoming  quite  general. 
The  movement  of  public  opinion  is  in  that 
direction.  From  my  observation  and  ex- 
perience here  with  the  Legislature,  I  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  urging  further  legislation. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  bills  htre  rela- 
tive to  text-books,  and  not  only  to  free 
books,  and  the  very  mention  of  text- book 
legislation  may  furnish  excuse  or  pretext  for 
what  we  do  not  want.  It  is  proposed  by 
some  that  the  State  shall  make  all  the  books; 
others  want  county  uniformity ;  all  sorts  of 
plans  are  afoot,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  b  good  judgment  to  keep  hands  off  while 
we  have  a  good  law,  and  oppose  all  bills- 
that  have  "text-book"  in  them.  I  know 
the  State  book  bill  has  been  sat  upon  here, 
but  some  snakes  live  long  and  squirm 
crookedly  after  we  think  they  are  killed. 
It  is  often  better  to  take  no  risks,  even  for 
desirable  ends.  Besides,  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  is  best  to  begin  by  furnishing  all 
the  books,  or  beginning  with  a  part,  and  in- 
troducing them  gradually.  Again,  when 
the  books  belong  to  the  Board,  at  the  end 
of  school  term  they  are  turned  in,  and  none 
remain  in  the  house.  To  be  sure,  with  the 
large  appropriation  the  Boards  can  afford  to 
spend  some  money  in  this  way  where  it  is 
approved,  and  it  might  be  well  to  begin  at 
the  bottom  and  furnish  books  first  to  the 
primary  grade,  then  the  grammar,  and  so 
introduce  the  new  system  gradually. 

The  stand  taken  by  the  paper  for  com- 
pulsory education  is  right,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  join  in  pressing  upon  the  legislature 
any  practical  plan.  The  trouble  is  to  find  a 
practical  solution  of  the  many  difficulties  of 
the  situation.  If  any  of  our  friends  can 
present  a  bill  covering  these  practical  points, 
some  good  may  be  accomplished ;  but  the 
propositions  so  far  offered  do  not  seem  to 
promise  much.  X  am  in  sympathy  with 
anything  that  will  increase  the  attendance. 
But  law  will  not  do  it  alone ;  the  law  we 
have,  if  enforced,  would  bring  into  school 
many  who  are  now  in  factories  and  manu- 
facturing establishments  \  but  when  you  ap- 
peal to  the  public  officers,  they  say  it  is  not 
within  their  province.  The  question  of  a 
school  census  is  highly  important,  and  I 
have  been  urging  it  for  years :  but  few 
Boards  are  willing  to  go  to  the  expense.  The 
information  needed  can  be  obtained  in  no 
other  way ;  the  United  States  census  does 
not  give  it. 

The  matter  of  certificates  is  also  import- 
ant. The  old  ."provisional,"  which  was 
only  created  as  a  temporary  make-shift,  in- 
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stead  of  gradually  decreasing  in  number  as 
the  teachers  advance  in  knowledge,  has  been 
increasing.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
it  might  be  dispensed  with  to  a  great  extent. 
To  be  sure,  the  standard  goes  up  gradually ; 
but  it  would  seem  there  should  no  longer  be 
any  necessity  for  such  a  class.  No  other 
profession  recognizes  any  such  necessity,  and 
why  should  we  ?  Agitation  on  this  question 
should  come  from  our  end  of  the  line — from 
the  professional  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents. There  are  also  too  many  kinds  of 
certificates,  and  some  changes  may  be 
needed  in  the  manner  of  obtaining  the 
liigher  grades. 

It  is  always  best  in  asking  legislation  to 
press  a  few  of  the  things  most  needed.  One 
of  these  is  the  increase  of  the  salary  of  the 
State  Superintendent ;  the  bill  now  proposed 
for  that  purpose  is  proper,  and  the  salary 
liberal ;  it  ought  to  go  through.  We  should 
^ct  in  harmony  with  the  committee  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  and  if  we  do  not 
ask  for  too  many  things,  we  may  get  a^  few. 

Supt.  Patterson:  I  feel  like  including 
in  my  speech  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Houck 
this  morning,  and  of  Messrs.  Morrow  and 
Foose  this  evening.  I  agree  entirely  with 
3fr.  Foose  on  the  compulsory  text-book 
law :  we  have  a  law  now  that  works  well,  and 
under  it  in  a  few  years  we  will  get  all  that 
we  could  from  compulsion,  and  in  a  more 
satisfactory  way.  Our  Board  has  had  this 
up  twice;  it  was  defeated  first  decidedly, 
then  moderately,  and  probably  next  time  it 
will  be  adopted ;  but  for  twenty- five  years 
^e  have  supplied  all  with  books  who  were 
unable  to  buy  them.  The  Board  supplies 
supplementary  readers,  from  which  half  of 
our  reading  is  done,  and  also,  paper,  ink, 
pens  and  holders. 

With  reference  to  truancy,  I  have  al- 
ivays  thought  we  needed  compulsory  edu- 
cation. What  else  will  reach  the  class 
of  children  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Morrow? 
As  the  morning  paper  brings  us  daily  ac- 
counts of  men  arrested  for  various  offenses, 
we  can  mostly  recognise  the  names  of  those 
who  belonged  to  this  truant  class.  They 
grow  up  from  truants  to  tramps  or  crimi- 
nals. Often  these  truants  have  good  stuff  in 
them,  if  we  could  keep  them  and  turn  it  to 
account.  If  we  could  arrest  one  or  two 
when  they  drop  out,  the  rest  would 
promptly  take  notice,  and  our  attendance 
^ould  improve.  I  notice  that  boys  who  stay 
with  us  through  the  grammar  grade  are  usu- 
ally found  afterwards  in  the  ranks  of  pro- 
ductive industry;  of  the  others,  after  we 
have  chosen  our    squires  and  constables, 


some  are  left  that  we  have  no  use  for.  It 
would  be  economical  to  look  after  them 
early. 

I  may  mention  here  that  our  Board  re- 
ceives over  ^loo  per  month  from  tuition 
of  pupils  from  outside  the  district,  whose 
parents  pay  their  car  fare  as  well  as  tuition, 
to  get  the  advantage  of  the  higher  grades. 
I  have  thought  it  might  be  fair  for  the  State 
to  pay  this  tuition,  and  so  give  these  deserv- 
ing families  help  to  that  extent,  and  make 
the  higher  schools  free  to  them  without  bur- 
dening the  city  directors. 

Supt.  Shimmell  called  attention  to  the 
presence  of  Senator  Land  is  and  Representa- 
tives Roopi  Seyfert  and  Weller,  and  moved 
that  they  be  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
and  requested  to  take  part  in  the  discussion, 
which  was  unanimously  carried. 

Senator  Landis  said  he  had  come  to  listen 
and  to  learn,  and  not  to  speak ;  so  he  asked 
to  be  excused  from  speaking. 

Representative  Seyfert  said  he  was  no- 
where so  much  at  home  as  in  an  educational 
meeting.  Most  of  his  life  at  home  had  been 
spent  in  this  work,  and  here  he  was  more 
interested  in  legislation  with  reference  to 
education  than  in  any  other.  He  had  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture this  afternoon,  which  had  resolved  it- 
self into  an  educational  meeting,  and  now 
he  had  come  here  to  get  more  light.  There 
are  before  the  Education  Committee  fifteen 
bills  relating  to  free  books — providing  for 
State  uniformity,  county  uniformity,  and 
pretty  much  everything  else,  a  conglomerate 
mass  out  of  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
get  any  sense.  What  would  be  the  result  he 
did  not  know.  The  only  bills  that  have 
been  acted  upon  are  one  to  pay  expenses  of 
Directors  attending  the  triennial  conven- 
tion, and  one  prohibiting  county  superin- 
tendents from  receiving  pay  for  teaching. 
The  compulsory  education  bill  now  in  com- 
mittee is  the  same  as  that  of  two  years  ago, 
and  should  it  pass  will  no  doubt  again  be 
vetoed  by  the  Governor.  There  are  also 
several  bills  looking  to  more  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  State  appropriation ;  these  have 
not  yet  been  considered  in  committee,  and 
he  could  not  speak  as  to  their  merits. 

Representative  Weller  said  he  had  a 
kindly  feeling  for  superintendents,  having 
been  there  himself.  He  had  come,  here  to 
see  what  these  educators  think  the  Legisla- 
ture ought  to  do.  He  was  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  distribution  of  the  appropriation, 
which  has  now  become  doubly  important. 
Two  years  ago  he  had  introduced  a  bill 
basing  the  distribution  upon  the  number  of 
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children  of  school  age;  but  now  he  was  not 
sure  it  was  better  than  the  present  plan.  It 
does  seem  that  the  country  districts  ought  to 
have  more  aid  ;  but  how  to  adjust  it  is  the 
difficulty.  A  bill  has  now  been  introduced 
making  the  basis  the  number  of  schools, 
which  is  more  equitable  than  the  present. 
Another  bill  bases  it  upon  the  number  of 
months'  school — this  would  be  an  advantage 
in  the  country. 

Representative  Roop  said  he  was  a  new 
member  of  the  House,  serving  his  first  term, 
but  would  try  to  help  legislate  for  the  good 
of  the  schools  wherever  he  could.  During 
4iis  campaign  the  cry  had  been,  "If  Roop 
is  elected  there  will  be  ten  months  school," 
which  located  him  on  this  question.  He 
had  been  for  some  years  school  director  in 
his  township,  and  had  there  worked  for  in- 
crease of  salaries,  and  made  enemies  thereby ; 
but  came  here  nevertheless.  There  was  a 
bill  now  before  the  House  to  secure  to  the 
teachers  a  share  of  the  increased  appropria- 
tion, which  ought  to  be  done.  He  was 
pleased  with  the  portion  of  the  paper  rela- 
tive to  compulsory  education.  He  had  for- 
merly opposed  it  as  an  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  but  his  views  had 
changed,  and  if  the  question  came  before 
the  Hoube,  would  v^te  for  it.      [Applause.] 

The  Chair :  How  many  cities  have  free 
text  books  all  through,  and  how  many  par- 
tially ?  The  different  classes  were  called 
upon  to  rise,  with  the  following  result : 

Entirely  Free — Chester,  Lancaster,  Potts- 
town,  Reading,  West  Chester,  Soiiih  Easton. 
(Co.  Supt.  Smith  added  that  every  district  in 
Delaware  county  furnished  everything  free.) 

Partially  Free — Allegheny,  Butler,  Ciarion, 
Corry,  DuBois,  Franklin,  Greenville,  Harris- 
burg,  Huntingdon,  Hazleton,  Kittanning,  Mc- 
Keesporc,  Meadville,  (almost  entirely),  Mt. 
Carmel,  Pottsville,  Sieeiton,  Wilkes-Barre. 

State  Superintendent  Waller,  being  pres- 
ent, was  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion. He  had  been  gratified  at  all  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  paper,  more  especially  the 
last  one  [laughter],  though  of  course  it  can- 
not bentfit  the  present  incumbent.  There 
is  considerable  discussion  of  the  question  of 
certificates.  We  have  six  kinds — 3  local, 
3  State.  Of  the  local  there  are  three,  of 
which  the  Permanent  is  one — it  is  in  every 
sense  local,  though  it  comes  from  the  De- 
partment. At  ttie  other  meeting  to-day  a 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  questions  for 
the  Permanent  be  sent  out  from  the  Depart- 
ment— we  would  then  have  four  State  certi- 
ficates instead  of  three,  and  the  standard 
would  be  lowered.  The  framers  of  the  law 
had  a  high  estimate  of  the  qualifications  of 


a  teacher  who  should  be  allowed  to  teach 
all  over  the  State  without  question  That 
high  standard  should  be  maintained;  the 
change  proposed  would  lower  it,  and  this 
we  should  not  encourage. 

Supt.  Patterson  here  took  the  chair  to  al- 
low the  President  to  take  the  floor. 

Dr.  Buehrle:  Attention  has  been  called 
to  the  three  State  certificates — the  diploma 
issued  to  graduates  at  Normal  Schools,  the 
second  or  Master's  diploma,  and  the  State 
certificate  issued  to  those  teachers  who  are 
not  Normal  graduates.  Now  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Normal  Schools  to  require  candi- 
dates for  this  last  certificate  to  submit  to  ex- 
amination by  the  Faculty  of  the  Normal 
School  where  they  make  application.  The 
Normal  Principals  so  interpret  the  law,  but 
I  hold  with  others  that  their  interpretation 
is  not  correct — that  the  Faculty  have  no 
legal  right  to  make  such  a  requirement,  and 
that  their  names  are  not  necessary  to  a  legal 
certificate.  It  is  desirable  to  increase  the 
number  of  practical  professional  teachers, 
and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  this  double  ex- 
amination prevents  some  from  applying  who 
are  worthy.  Six  years  ago  the  Department 
decided  that  the  requirement  of  examination 
by  the  Faculty  was  not  correct ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  decision,  the  old  practice 
is  continued.  I  believe  the  law  was  in- 
tended to  encourage  teachers  who  could  not 
attend  school  to  aspire  to  the  first  rank. 
The  Faculty  shelter  themselves  behind  the 
proposition  that  "if  we  must  sign  the 
paper,  we  want  to  know  the  facts;"  but 
there  is  no  requirement  of  law  that  they 
shall  sign,*  if  1  can  read  English — only  the 
State  Board  are  to  examine  and  sign. 
Those  who  regard  examination  as  "tor- 
ture "  should  be  glad  to  have  so  much  of  it 
eliminated.  It  is  natural  that  the  Faculty 
should  examine  along  the  lines  of  work  pre- 
scribed for  their  own  students,  rather  than 
upon  those  of  general  practice ;  and  so  the 
applicants  necessarily  are  put  at  a  disadvant- 
age— not  because  they  know  Jess,  but  be- 
cause they  got  their  knowledge  in  a  different 
way.  All  competent  teachers  should  be 
encouraged  to  obtain  the  State  certificate, 
and  all  others  should  be  wiped  out  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  am  ready  to  say,  let 
the  Normal  Schools  examine  all  teachers 
in  their  respective  districts,  that  there  may 
be  only  one  place  to  get  a  certificate.  L 
would  like  to  hear  what  the  position  of  the 

*  Dr.  Buehrle  desires  us  to  say  that  on  further  examination 
he  finds  that  Che  signature  of  the  faculty  is  provided  for,  but  no 
examination  is  mentioned  except  by  tne  Sute  Board.  Act 
April  3,  1872,1  la,  P.  L.  6,  Digest,  Ed.  1892,  cclxi,p.i4^: 
Act  April  15. 1859  I  a,  P  L.  63i,  Digest,  EJ.  l^^,  ccxliv.  p. 
146.— {Rbportsr.J 
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Department  is  now  upon  this  examination 
question. 

Dr.  Waller  :  I  do  not  feel  like  giving  an 
off-hand  answer  to  a  law  question,  which 
has  already  been  passed  upon,  presumably 
after  adequate  consideration.  If  the  Presi- 
dent will  submit  his  question  in  writing,  we 
will  consider  ^nd  answer  it.  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  the  ruling  of  the  Department 
has  been  uniform,  and  have  so  far  seen  no 
reason  for  reversing  it. 

Principal  Welsh  (Bloomsburg  N.  S) : 
This  question  comes  close  to  me,  and  I  will 
exercise  the  privilege  kindly  given  us.  I 
have  been  urging  the  good  teachers  in  my 
neighborhood  to  take  the  State  examina- 
tion ;  they  are  not  afraid  of  the  Faculty,  but 
of  the  State  Board.  I  cannot  settle  the  le- 
gal question  but  I  know  that  if  the  Faculty 
must  certify  they  are  entitled  to  examine 
first,  and  I  know  we  are  required  to  certify. 
We  are  so  instructed,  and  if  it  is  wrong  we 
are  not  to  blame.  The  Faculty  are  not 
anxious  for  this  work — would  be  glad  to  get 
rid  of  it.  Last  year  we  had  a  lady  who 
graduated  at  Cornell  applying  for  a  State 
certificate;  we  went  through  the  form 
merely,  but  had  no  examination  ;  we  felt  she 
had  enjoyed  opportunities  we  would  have 
been  glad  to  share,  and  did  not  pretend  to 
examine  her ;  so  there  was  no  humiliation. 
I  think  sometimes,  however,  the  examina- 
tion is  a  good  thing  ;  and  in  my  experience 
it  has  kept  no  one  away. 

Principal  A.  E  Maltby  (Slippery  Rock  N. 
S.):  It  is  only  by  this  nominal  examina- 
tion that, the  principal  has  any  opportunity 
to  pass  upon  the  qualification  of  these  appli- 
cants. As  a  member  of  the  State  Board  he 
can  vote,  but  takes  no  part  in  the  examination . 

Dr.  Buehrle:  There  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Principal  examining  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board — we  refer  to  the 
whole  Faculty.  I  know  of  a  case  in  Lan- 
caster in  which  the  issue  was  squarely  made, 
and  the  Faculty  waived  the  requirement,  for 
that  occasion  only,  and  afterwards  revived 
it.  There  is  no  insinuation  that  the  Faculty 
do  not  examine  fairly;  the  point  is  that  the 
double  examination  is  extra-legal. 

Principal  A.  J.  Davis  (Clarion  N.  S):  I 
do  not  see  how  else  the  Principal  is  to  dis- 
cover their  qualifications.  In  the  State 
Board  he  gives  no  questions,  receives  no 
papers,  does  not  examine — only  votes. 

Dr.  Buehrle  :  They  did  when  I  was  there. 

Dr.  Maltby :  I  never  see  the  papers. 

Supt.  Transeau :  Does  not  the  law  make 
the  Principal  one  of  the  Examiners?  Why 
can't  he  examine  if  he  chooses? 


Dr.  Buehrle :  The  law  does  not  say  he 
shall  or  shall  not  examine;  it  simply  makes 
him  a  member  of  the  Board.  His  exemp- 
tion is  conventional. 

Principal  G.  M.  D.  Eckels  (Cumberland 
Valley  N.  S.)  :  If  there  is  no  examination 
by  the  Faculty,  there  is  no  uniform  test: 
even  if  it  is  not  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  ex- 
amination should  be  uniform.  As  good 
politicians  we  should  encourage  the  teachers 
to  come  up  to  State  examination,  since  we 
thus  make  friends  and  advocates  of  our 
schools.  The  tendency  is  to  grant  the  cer- 
tificate on  too  low  a  standard,  rather  than 
to  make  it  too  high.  The  question  of  le- 
gality should  be  looked  into,  and  the  Nor- 
mal School  people  instructed  in  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  law.  We  will  be  glad  to 
welcome  all  who  are  qualified  to  hold  the 
State  certificate.  We  have  always  examined 
upon  the  Junior  course,  and  the  State  Board 
has  never  failed  to  accept  our  recommenda- 
tion. We  leave  the  Senior  work  to  the 
State  Board.  We  think  the  State  Board 
ought  to  accept  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty 
for  the  Junior  work,  and  so  there  would  be 
only  one  examination  after  all. 

Supt.  McGinnes :  I  believe  if  the  teachers 
were  left  to  choose,  they  would  decide  in 
favor  of  examination  by  the  Faculty.  A 
certificate  bearing  their  signatures  would 
have  additional  value  for  the  State  Board, 
and  everywhere  else. 

The  discussion  closed  here,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  to  morrow's  sessions  would  be 
held  in  the  Supreme  Court  room  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Supt.  Foose  invited  any  members  who  so 
desired  to  visit  the  new  High  School  build- 
ing, one  square  north  of  the  Capitol,  which 
though  unfinished  is  far  enough  advanced  to 
show  what  it  will  be.  (Those  who  went 
were  well  rewarded  for  their  visit.) 

The  Association  adjourned  to  9 :  30  a.  m. 


FRIDAY  MORNING. 


IT  was  announced  by  the  Chairman  of  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  that  the  first  business 
at  this  afternoon's  session  would  be  the 
nomination  and  election  of  officers  and  the 
selection  of  place  of  meeting  for  next  year. 

A  communication  was  sent  by  Dr.  Brooks 
inviting  the  members  of  the  Association  to 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Department  of 
Superintendence  at  Boston. 

Supt.  H.  C.  MissiMER,  of  Erie,  wvs  next 
on  the  programme  and  prefaced  his  paper  by 
saying  that  after  listening  to  the  discussions 
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yesterday  he  was  convinced  that  these  were 
the  most  valuable  part  oi  the  proceedings, 
rather  than  the  papers  read.  The  papers 
serve  to  suggest  the  lines  of  thought,  and 
the  free  interchange  of  opinion  is  beneficial 
to  all,  though,  like  other  people,  each  of  us 
"thinks  his  own  crow  the  whitest."  He 
then  read  the  following  paper  on 

FREE  TEXT  BOOKS  IN  HIGHER  GRADES. 

I  am  in  favor  of  free  text- books,  provided 
their  introduction  is  accomplished  under  proper 
limitations,  and  each  district  is  allowed  the  larg- 
est liberty  in  determining  the  kind  of  books,  the 
amount  and  time  of  expenditure.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  any  law  which  prescribes  what  books 
shall  be  used,  or  when  and  how  the  expenditure 
shall  be  made.  A  uniform  system  of  books  is 
uneducational,  and  would  be  an  injury  to  our 
schools.  Some  subjects  (history,  for  example) 
are  best  taught  from  many  different  books. 
Again,  the  series  that  would  be  right  in  Phila- 
delphia would  not  be  suitable  in  Erie  or  Pike 
county.  The  choice  of  books  is  governed  by 
the  environment. 

The  argument  for  Free  Text-books  on  the 
ground  of  economy  need  not  be  presented  here. 
It  is  admitted  that  their  use  nrould  be  a  great 
saving  to  the  people.  I  venture  to  rest  the  ar- 
gument for  free  text-books  on  a  higher  and 
more  fundamental  proposition.  The  question 
of  their  use  in  the  higher  grades  is  the  question 
of  their  use  in  any  grade,  or  all  grades ;  because 
the  reasons  that  justify  their  use  in  a  lower 
grade  justify  their  use  with  equal  validity  and 
force  in  a  higher  grade.  The  whole  question 
rests  on  the  same  fundamental  idea  as  the  pub- 
lic school  system  itself. 

The  whole  intent  and  purpose  of  the  public 
school  is  to  bring  within  its  beneficent  influence 
all  the  children  of  the  people,  without  regard  to 
creed,  faith,  belief,  condition,  class,  family,  or 
situation  in  life.  There  can  and  must  be  no 
distinction  in  these  particulars  in  any  public 
school.  The  moment  there  should  be  a  recog- 
nition of  different  social  distinctions  in  public 
school  work  that  moment  would  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  the  dissoludon  of  the  entire  public 
school  system.  To  let  any  object  lie  in  the  way 
of  the  continuous  and  free  attendance  of  any 
child  in  our  public  schools  is  a  virtual  violation 
of  the  very  principle  on  which  the  public  school 
rests,  namely,  that  it  shall  be  as  free  as  pos- 
sible to  all. 

The  system  of  the  individual  purchase  of 
books  by  each  pupil  must  always  put  more  or 
less  restriction  upon  the  free  attendance  of  pu- 
pils of  a  certain  class,  and  bring  into  view  the 
inability  of  some  to  buy  them.  The  absence 
from  school  because  of  waiting  to  get  the  neces- 
sary money  for  a  book  or  slate  is  a  familiar  ex- 
perience to  every  teacher. 

The  enrollment  of  our  schools  is  largely  made 
up  of  the  children  of  those  who  live  on  what 
they  earn  from  day  to  day  ;  who  have  but  little 
surplus  left  over  at  the  end  of  the  month  or  year. 
An  examination  of  the  tax  books  of  the  city 
of  Erie  shows  that  seventy  five  per  cent,  of  all 


the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  are  the  children 
of  those  whose  property  valuation  is  below 
$1000.  Sixty  per  cent,  represents  a  property 
valuation  below  $500;  and  forty  per  cent,  of  our 
pupils  are  the  children  of  those  who  have  no 
property  valuation  at  all  upon  our  tax  books. 
What  is  true  with  us  is  essentially  true  else- 
where. This  means,  if  it  mean  anything,  that 
the  public  schools  are  for  the  great  masses,  as 
they  should  be.  And  with  sixty  five  per  cent, 
of  all  our  pupils  in  the  primary  grades,  the 
question  of  free  text-books  means,  therefore,  the 
removal  of  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 
carrying  up  of  those  children  of  the  people  into 
the  broader  instruction  of  the  higher  grades. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  question  of  the  cost 
of  books  is  a  potent  factor  in  causing  the  drop- 
ping out  of  many  pupils  from  school  in  every 
grade.  Human  nature  is  weak  at  all  times,  and 
at  all  times  selfish  in  all  its  instincts.  The  pins 
and  needles  of  human  life  give  us  far  more 
annoyance  than  the  deeper  wounds  of  lasting 
grief  and  real  trouble.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  father  growls  when  his  bov  says:  **Papa, 
I  want  a  new  grammar,"  or  "  The  teacher  says 
I've  got  to  have  a  new  slate.'*  Papa  w.ll  cheer- 
fully go  down  town  and  spend  four  or  five  dol- 
lars on  himself,  quite  innocent  of  the  innate 
selfishness  of  his  action,  but  will  petulantly  ex- 
claim when  asked  to  get  the  book  or  .slate: 
"Confound  it!  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  buying 
books  for  you  children.  I  only  got  a  book  last 
week,  and  here  you  are  wanting  another  one. 
We  never  had  to  buy  books  hke  this  when  I 
went  to  school.  I'm  sick  of  it.  I  think  I'll  find 
you  something  to  do,  John ;  and  Mary,  you 
can  stay  at  home  and  help  your  mother  in  the 
house."  And  so  it  is  that  many  a  child  uncon- 
sciously shrinks  from  asking  the  father  for  a 
new  book,  especially  when  she  knows  of  the 
rigid  economy  that  must  be  observed  at  home 
in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet.  And  so, 
finally,  Jqhn  goes  to  work  and  Mary  remains  at 
home  to  help  in  the  house. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  practice  throughout 
the  State  for  School  Boards  to  furnish  poor  chil- 
dren books  free  of  cost  and  to  label  them  "  pub- 
lic school  property."  As  a  matter  of  principle 
this  is  thoroughly  and  radically  wrong.  If  the 
public  school  is  to  be  free  to  all,  of  every  creed, 
belief,  faith,  class  or  condition,  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  school  should  not  call  into  conspicuous 
distinction  the  social  condition  of  a  single  pupil 
by  giving  to  him,  for  his  use,  that  which  another 
can  afford  to  buy  for  himself.  Treat  all  alike, 
buy  for  all,  or  let  all  buy  for  themselves.  But 
to  compel  all  to  buy  for  themselves  is  a  virtual 
denial  of  the  ptivileges  of  schooling  to  a  consid- 
erable per  cent,  of  the  public  school  children. 
And  the  mere  thought  of  having  a  book  given 
as  an  act  of  charity  causes  many  a  pupil  who 
cannot  get  the  necessary  books,  especially  in 
the  upper  grades,  to  withdraw  from  school  en- 
tirely. A  thing  done  as  a  matter  of  expedi- 
ency, which  is  wrong  in  principle,  always  works 
far  more  evil  in  the  long  run  than  the  tempo- 
rary advantage  gained  from  doing  it.  The 
practice  of  giving  books  to  children  on  the 
ground  of  poverty  is  a  temptation  to  many  to 
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lie  about  their  own  circumstances  in  order  to 
get  their  books  for  nothing.  And  to  call  into 
distinction  the  differences  of  social  standing 
among  the  young  by  an  act  of  public  policy  in 
administering  our  public  school  system,  is  to 
strike  at  the  very  root  of  republican  government, 
which  proclaims  the  equality  of  all,  and  an  equal 
chance  to  all,  under  the  law,  whether  white  or 
black,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor. 

Supt.  L.  B.  Landis  (Allentown) :  I  will 
first  give  some  figures  of  cost  of  books.  In 
our  city  the  book  bills  are  as  follows:  ist 
year,  35  cents  per  pupil;  ad,  ^146;  3d, 
ii.15;  4th,  ^2.01;  5th,  ^1.72;  6th,  ^3.17; 
7th,  I2.25;  8th,  I3.70;  9th,  (first  high 
school  year),  ^7.96;  loth,  (second  high 
school  year),  %']  20;  nth,  (third  high 
school  year),  ^8.40.  I  quote  these  figures 
because  they  make  it  unnecessary  to  go 
further  to  show  that  the  cost  of  books  alone 
is  a  serious  burden  to  people  who  must  work 
every  day  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
With  the  opening  of  school  in  September 
comes  the  prospect  of  winter,  when  the  cost 
of  fuel  and  additional  clothing  is  added  to 
the  regular  expense  of  food  and  rent.  Is  it 
surprising  that  as  the  children  grow  and  the 
expense  grows  with  them,  the  cost  of  books 
should  be  the.  last  straw  added  to  the  bur- 
den, and  that  the  pupils  therefore  drop  out 
all  along  the  course,  until  but  few  are  left  at 
the  end  of  the  grammar  grade,  to  go  on 
through  high  school  ?  We  are  unwilling  to 
hear  it  said  that  in  our  bOasted  people's 
schools  the  high  departments  are  only  for 
the  well  to-do,  and  the  others  must  stay  be- 
low :  but  is  it  not  so  practically  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  ?  We  have  not  the  statistics, 
of  course,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
many  pupils  are  willing  to  leave  school 
early,  because  they  know  their  parents  are 
ill  able  to  carry  them  through  the  course. 
The  experience  in  Massachusetts  has  been 
that  with  free  text  books  comes  a  remark- 
able increase  in  the  percentage  of  high- 
grade  pupils,  and  the  reason  is  plain. 
Among  those  who  are  shut  out  from  higher 
privileges  by  the  cost  of  books  are  many 
lives,  of  brightest  promise.  I  know  of  a 
woman  whose  daughter  was  about  to  leave 
school  in  the  grammar  grade,  when  a  friend 
offered  to  provide  the  books;  there  was  joy 
in  that  family,  and  the  girl,  who  had  seen 
before  her  nothing  better  than  life  in  a  fac- 
tory, graduated  three  years  later  with  the 
first  honor,  was  elected  a  teacher,  and  has 
risen  by  successive  promotions  to  be  assist- 
ant in  the  high  school,  where  she  exerts  an 
influence  that  can  hardly  be  too  highly  es- 
timated. How  many  more  such  examples 
could  be  cited,  if  school  boards  did  for  all 


children  what  that  friend  did  for  this  one ! 
There  are  many  whose  spirit  scorns  the  aid 
offered  to  '<  indigent"  pupils.  The  large 
increase  in  the  appropriation  removes  the 
only  excuse  for  not  making  the  schools 
wholly  free  by  providing  for  all,  without 
cost,  everything  that  is  needed.  Of  course 
a  large  part  of  it  should  go  to  increased  sal- 
aries ;  good  salaries  will  attract  those  people 
who  will  make  good  teachers;  but  good 
teaching  alone  is  not  enough — the  material 
must  be  brought  in  for  the  teacher  to  work 
upon.  The  children  must  be  there;  and  to 
get  them  there  we  must  remove  all  obstacles 
to  regular  and  prolonged  attendance.  So 
we  want  free  books,  as  well  as  free  build- 
ings, free  furniture,  free  teaching.  The 
same  principle  demands  each  and  all.  If 
the  average  time  spent  in  school  is  reduced, 
the  State  does  not  receive  a  proper  return 
for  its  investment.  One  authority  says  that 
free  books  increase  the  time  25  per  cent. 
Philadelphia  has  furnished  the  books  free  for 
75  years ;  many  other  cities  and  towns  are 
doing  the  same ;  the  practice  is  steadily  and 
rapidly  growing.  Nevertheless  there  are 
school  boards  that  apply  every  dollar  of  the 
appropriation  to  reducing  the  tax :  probably 
it  was  to  reach  such  cases  that  the  (governor 
recommended  making  free  books  compul- 
sory. I  cannot  approve  of  that.  The  range 
of  estimated  average  annual  cost  from  45 
cents  to  ^1.25  suggests  possible  carelessness 
where  the  figure  is  highest ;  superintendents 
and  teachers  must  avoid  this  if  the  plan  is  to 
remain  popular.  Teachers  should  learn  how 
to  cover  books,  show  the  pupils,  and  require 
them  to  be  kept  in  order.  Many  Boards 
hesitate  to  replace  the  old  furniture,  bearing 
marks  of  successive  generations  of  boys,  lest 
the  new  may  also  make  the  acquaintance  of 
^very  jack-knife;  but  that  will  not  happen 
under  careful  teachers;  and  the  same  applies 
to  the  books.  I  believe  where  this  system  is 
once  adopted,  it  will  never  be  abandoned. 

Supt.  Transeau  ( Williamsport)  said  that  he 
had  decided  instead  of  making  a  speech  to 
offer  a  lesolution,  which  seemed  to  him  to 
be  the  wisest  action  for  this  body  to  take. 
His  own  city  was  not  ready  for  this  change; 
out  of  43  votes  in  the  Board,  only  5  were 
for  free  books.  The  tendency  on  all  sides 
is  in  this  direction,  however,  and  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  a  few  years  until  all  will  come 
into  line ;  but  immediate  compulsion  is  not 
wise,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  it  will  waste 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  books  now  in  the 
children's  hands  throughout  the  State.  He 
now  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted : 
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Resolved^  i.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  con- 
vention of  City  and  Borough  Superintendents 
that  the  text- books  used  in  the  public  schools 
should  be  free  to  all  pupils. 

2.  That  the  present  law  permitting  the  Boards 
of  the  several  School  Districts  of  the  State  to  in- 
troduce free  text-books  is  adequate  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes. 

Supt.  Hoffman  asked  for  some  figures  on 
the  cost  of  first  introduction. 

Supt.  Shull:  We  made  a  clean  sweep  in 
South  Easton,  and  the  cost  per  pupil  was 
{1.15,  including  everything  used  in  school. 
*  The  Chair:  That  will  depend  uj)on 
whether  the  change  is  made  before  or  after 
you  have  adopted  the  kinds  of  books  to  be 
nsed.  In  Lancaster  we  adopted  our  books 
in  May  and  the  resolution  to  make  the 
books  free  was  passed  in  July;  then,  al- 
though it  required  and  received  a  two-thirds 
vote,  the  opposition  included  the  chairman, 
who  appointed  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee from  those  opposed  to  the  change;  the 
result  being  that  for  the  first  year  the  cost 
ran  up  between  two  and  three  dollars  per 
pupil.  Now  that  we  have  got  down  to  busi- 
ness, the  annual  average  is  between  fifty  and 
sixty  cents,  including  the  high  school  books, 
maps,  globes,  and  everything  we  use. 

Supt.  Miller  (Mahanoy  City):  What  is 
the  average  life  of  a  book  ? 

The  Chair:  We  adopted  the  plan  in 
1887,  and  some  of  the  books  bought  then 
are  still  in  use.  Some  go  to  pieces  in  three 
or  four  years — in  the  primary  schools  some 
perhaps  in  two  years.  Much  depends  on 
the  care  taken  by  the  teacher.  Sex  is  a 
factor  in  this — girls  are  not  so  destructive 
as  boys.  We  do  not  allow  books  to  be 
taken  home  in  first  and  second  primary 
years — afterward  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teachers* 

Supt.  Rupert  (Pottstown) :  We  also  made 
a  clean  sweep,  except  that  where  children 
already  had  books  of  the  proper  kind  they 
were  allowed  to  use  them,  and  many  pre- 
ferred their  own,  and  saved  some  expense 
in  that  way.  We  have  no  restriction  on 
taking  books  home,  but  there  is  frequent  in- 
spection. At  the  end  of  term  the  books  are 
left  in  the  respective  buildings,  not  sent  to 
the  central  ofiice.  Nearly  all  the  books  are 
kept  in  good  condition. 

Supt.  Shull :  Our  yearly  average  is  seventy- 
one  cents,  and  the  average  life  of  our  books 
is  two  years  and  a  half.  The  children  are 
allowed  to  take  books  home,  and  to  keep 
them  during  vacation  when  parents  send  us 
a  note  assuming  risk  of  loss  or  damage. 

Principal  H.  H.  Weber  (Middletown) : 
Why  not  introduce  the  system  gradually^ 


by   furnishing    free  all   new  books    when 
adopted  ? 

Supt.  Hotchktss:  That  is  what  we  have 
done,  and  we  now  have  nearly  all  free.  We 
have  had  books  in  constant  use  for  five 
years,  that  are  still  in  fair  condition.  We 
have  several  sets  of  readers  that  are  circu- 
lated among  the  schools,  and  they  get  more 
wear  than  in  a  single  school.  The  Superin- 
tendent orders  the  books  as  needed,  and 
charges  them  up  to  the  respective  princi- 
pals ;  the  principals  issue  them  to  the  teach- 
ers, and  the  teachers  to  the  pupils,  each  be- 
ing accountable.  There  is  a  slight  fine  for 
damage,  collected  at  end  of  term.  The 
readers  go  from  room  to  room,  but  not  out 
of  the  building.  The  distribution  is  done 
in  thirty  minutes  on  the  first  day  of  school. 

Supt.  Shimmell:  We  followed  the  same 
plan — putting  in  books  free  when  changes 
were  made.  The  pupils  brought  in  their  old 
books,  and  we  got  something  for  them  in 
exchange.  The  contribution  of  the  old 
books  saved  that  expense  to  the  town. 
From  the  figures  we  have,  it  would  cost  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  cents  per  pupil  per 
year  when  everything  is  furnished  iit^, 

Supt.  Hotchkiss :  We  have  free  books  in 
all  but  two  subjects,  and  they  have  not  cost 
more  than  one-half  mill  of  tax.  The  appro- 
priation is  %\ooo  on  a  valuation  of  two  mil- 
lions; one  year  we  exceeded  it,  but  never 
reached  it  again. 

Supt.  Patterson :  It  makes  considerable 
difference  whether  you  allow  the  books  to 
be  taken  home;  a  few  minutes'  occasional 
help  from  mother  or  sister  may  add  a  hun- 
dred per  cent,  of  progress.  I  should  think 
many  parents  would  buy  books  for  use  at 
home,  if  they  could  not  have  the  school 
property. 

Supt.  Boger:  We  have  some  complaint 
about  the  restriction  on  taking  books  home, 
and  have  modified  it  so  as  to  let  them  take 
the  Second  Reader  home.  Some  buy  the 
first  Reader  for  home  use;  but  I  question 
whether  much  good  comes  of  that — ^the 
home  teaching  doesn't  amount  to  much. 

Supt.  Patterson:  Well,  we  teach  in  a 
place -where  the  home  folks  can  help  us,  and 
they  do.     We  help  each  other. 

Supt.  Coughlin:  We  have  put  in  free 
readejs,  drawing  and  singing  books.  The 
teacher  may  allow  books  to  be  taken  home, 
becoming  responsible  for  them.  We  pur- 
chased half  a  dozen  different  readers,  which 
the  parents  could  not  have  done,  and  they 
are  passed  around,  so  as  to  give  a  variety  of 
reading  from  one  set  of  books. 

Supt.  Baer  moved  that  the  Governor,  who 
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was  present,  "be  requested  to  address  the 
Convention,  which  was  unanimously  agreed 
to.     He  responded  as  follows : 

ADDRESS  OF  GOVERNOR  PATTISON. 

I  am  quite  sure  it  would  be  more  profitable  to 
listen  to  such  a  discussion  that  to  attempt  to  ad- 
dress you ;  yet  I  feel  it  is  due  to  the  Superinten- 
dents and  to  the  cause  of  education  they  repre- 
sent, that  the  State  should  lose  no  opportunity 
of  recognizing  their  work.  I  come  among  you 
this  morning,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  in  recognition  of 
the  greatest  interest  we  have.  A  system  of 
common  school  education  brings  into  relation, 
so  far  as  practicable,  all  factors  of  the  population 
that  are  to  be  associated  for  the  purpose  of  gov- 
ernment. In  a  government  by  the  people,  we 
shall  be  governed  wisely  and  well  just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  people  are  educated.  Since  our 
rulers  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  the 
hopes  of  a  republic  must  centre  in  its  educa- 
tional system. 

Being  myself  a  product  of  the  common 
schools,  having  passed  through  from  primary  to 
high  school,  and  never  had  any  other  educa- 
tion, I  may  claim  to  have  some  personal  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  the  common  school 
system.  There  are  several  questions  I  should 
like  to  hear  you  discuss,  and  to  ask  your  judg- 
ment upon.  So  far  as  that  just  under  consider- 
ation is  concerned,  you  know  I  am  committed 
to  free  text- books.  Pennsylvania  has  been  ex- 
tremely liberal  with  State  aid  to  education — we 
are  rich  and  strong,  and  have  manifested  our 
good-will  in  substantial  form — and  I  think  there 
is  nowhere  we  could  better  begin  to  apply  our 
means  than  by  furnishing  free  books.  This  comes 
before  the  matter  of  compulsory  education — we 
ought  not  to  compel  people  to  put  their  children 
into  our  schools  until  we  have  provided  all  that 
is  needed  for  their  use.  When  we  have  done 
our  part,  and  they  fail  to  do  theirs,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  consider  the  propriety  of  com- 

Culsion — and  not  dll  then.  The  cost  of  books 
ears  heavily  on  those  least  able  to  carry  it. 
Eight  or  ten  dollars  a  year  for  a  family  of  five 
children  is  no  trifle  to  the  workingman.  |i,6oo,- 
ooo  is  expended  in  this  State  for  school  books 
every  year — half  of  it  by  people  who  are  not 
able  to  pay  without  sacrifice.  This  may  seem 
exaggerated,  but  inquiry  into  the  facts  will  justify 
the  statement.  I  know  of  an  actual  case  where 
an  industrious  family  have  a  mortgage  of  $600 
on  their  home,  and  find  it  difficult  to  raise  the 
$36  a  year  over  necessary  expenses.  The  $8 
for  books  is  a  burden  to  them,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  others  like  them.  The  books 
should  be  made  entirely  free,  and  there  is  no 
better  use  for  part  of  the  State  appropriation. 
Objection  has  been  made  to  the  danger  of 
spreading  contagion  by  means  of  the  books; 
but  this  is  easily  prevented  by  disinfection  be- 
fore redistribution,  and  no  excuse  is  left.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  you  have  expressed  yourselves 
in  favor  of  free  books. 

Another  thing  to  which  I  stand  committed,  and 
which  I  am  enthusiastically  in  favor  of,  is  the 


distribution  of  State  aid  on  the  basis  of  school 
attendance.  Before  we  resort  to  the  constable 
to  bring  in  the  children,  let  us  first  exhaust  our 
inducements :  Let  the  State  say,  *'  We  will  give 
you  money  in  proportion  as  you  bring  your 
children  to  school."  This  will  appeal  to  self-  - 
interest,  and  the  Directors  will  find  it  pays  them 
to  hunt  up  the  children.  It  would  also  help 
some  who  have  not  suitable  clothing  or  shoes 
to  go  to  school ;  their  more  fortunate  neighbors 
would  be  likely  to  help  them,  in  order  to  fill  up  the 
schools,  and  so  increase  the  appropriation. 
The  late  Dr  Higbee  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
basis  of  distribution  by  taxables;  he  always  said 
it  should  be  according  to  attendance:  and  after' 
years  of  observation,  I  am  satisfied  he  was  right. 
I  sometimes  think  those  who  make  a  special 
point  of  a  longer  school  term,  begin  at  the 
wrong  end.  What  is  wanted  first  is  to  get  the 
children  into  school,  and  keep  them  there  for 
the  time  already  fixed :  we  know  that  even 
where  the  term  is  shortest,  many  enter  late  and 
drop  out  the  last  month.  Let  us  make  the  law 
so  that  the  more  children  are  in  school  the  full 
term,  the  more  money  they  receive ;  and  when 
they  find  it  pays  them  to  keep  them  six  months, 
they  will  be  easily  led  to  increase  to  seven  or 
eight.  Make  it  people's  direct  interest  to  have 
full  schools  and  long  terms,  and  they  will  not 
require  compulsion. 

Again,  we  are  unable  to  determine  with  even 
approximate  accuracy  how  many  children  of 
school  age  are  really  not  in  the  schools.  We 
want  legislation  that  will  enable  us  to  make  a 
proper  enumeration.  With  such  a  census  we 
would  be  able  to  turn  a  powerful  search-light 
upon  this  whole  question. 

Your  schools  in  the  cities  and  towns  have 
great  advantages  over  the  country,  and  you  find 
people  sending  their  children  into  town  for  the 
benefit  of  the  graded  course.  I  have  thought  it 
would  be  well  for  two  or  three  districts  to  com- 
bine and  equip  a  properly  graded  school,  cen- 
trally located,  by  which  the  county  could  be 
brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  town. 

We  have  in  Pennsylvahia  15,000  School  Di- 
rectors— an  army  twice  as  large  as  the  National 
Guard.  In  Philadelphia  alone  they  number 
400.  If  all  these  would  do  what  they  are 
elected  to  do,  there  would  be  no  need  of  com- 
pulsion, and  no  lack  of  interest  in  educational 
matters.  I  remember  with  gratitude  Dr.  John 
Lee,  a  physician  of  West  Philadelphia  who  was 
a  Director  back  in  the  fifties,  who  would  stop 
children  on  the  streets,  find  out  why  they  were 
not  in  school,  and  take  them  there  himself.  In 
his  district  there  were  no  children  of  school  age 
unaccounted  for.  I  speak  from  personal  ex- 
perience— he  took  me  to  school  in  1855.  The 
trouble  is  (I  know  about  Philadelpia — \  hope  it 
is  better  in  the  country)  that  so  few  Directors 
realize  the  importance  of  the  position  they  hold. 
There  are  noble  exceptions,  but  many  take  no 
interest  in  their  work. 

Let  us  try  to  make  a  new  start — ^place  free 
books  in  the  children's  hands»  and  by  every  in- 
ducement try  to  bring  in  those  who  are  out  of 
school.  If  all  would  do  their  duty,  for  our  mag- 
nificent   expenditure  of  sixteen    millions  we 
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should  have  results  such  as  have  never  heen 
seen.  Let  us  try  to  lead,  and  we  will  have  no 
occasion  to  drive. 

I  will  only  add,  gentlemen,  that  the  Com- 
monwealth is  deeply  interested  in  your  work 
here  and  at  home,  and  I  hope  you  will  take 
away  with  you  pleasant  recollections  of  a  sue- 
cessiful  convention. 

A  motion  was  made  to  take  a  brief  recess 
that  the  members  might  meet  the  Governor, 
which  was  carried.  During  this  recess,  the 
death  of  Mr.  Blaine  was  announced,  and 
Gov.  Pattison  suggested  that  as  the  dead 
statesman  had  gone  out  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  had  been  a  teacher  here  in  his  early 
years,  this  body  might  wish  to  take  some 
formal  action. 

On  calling  to  order,  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  were  instructed  to  report  a  suit- 
able reference  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Blaine. 
(See  Resolutions.)  The  Secretary  was  also 
instructed  to  send  a  telegram  to  the  family 
on  behalf  of  the  Convention. 

Supt.  L.  S.  Shimmell  then  read  the  fol- 
lowing paper  on 

READING   IN   THE   PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

The  opening  sentence  in  Blair's  Rhetoric  is  as 
follows :  "  One  of  the  most  distinguished  privi- 
leges which  Providence  conferred  upon  man- 
kind is  the  power  of  communicating  their 
thoughts  to  one  another.'*  To  become  fully 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  we 
need  but  reflect  on  the  condition  of  those  who 
have  been  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech. 
The  poor,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind 
even,  are  not  so  unfortunate  as  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Yet,  though  Nature  has  been  unkind 
in  depriving  some  of  this  "most  distinguished 
privilege  of  mankind,"  the  ingenuity  of  man  has 
given  them  too  "the  power  of  communicating 
their  thoughts  to  one  another."  Through  pa- 
tient, laborious,  ingenious  teaching,  the  deaf 
mute,  who  knows  nothing  because  he  hears 
nothing  and  cannot  ask  for  information,  has 
been  taught  to  speak  with  his  lips  and  to  read 
with  his  eyes  the  same  characters  of  oral  and 
written  speech  that  you  and  I  employ.  Now 
when  we  consider  the  great  difficulties  attending 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  these 
arts,  their  acquisition  of  them  is  simply  marvel- 
ous. They  du  not  enter  school  with  vivid  ideas 
of  the  eat  and  the  rat,  the  house  and  the  mouse, 
the  ship  and  the  whip ;  their  mind  is  compara- 
tively void  and  inactive;  it  must  first  be  informed 
and  awakened,  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  teach 
them  to  speak  and  to  read.  The  teacher  must 
first  do  the  work  of  Nature  before  he  can  do  his 
own ;  he  must  give  a  knowledge  of  things  be- 
fore he  can  give  a  knowledge  of  words.  What 
a  wonder  it  is,  then,  that  the  deaf  mute  should 
acquire  the  ability  to  read !  The  skill  attained 
by  some  in  the  art  of  reading,  the  abstract  and 
metaphysical  terms  acquired,  the  fine  distinc- 
tions between  synqnymous  words  perceived, 
make  the  wonder  grow  so  great  that  the  teacher 


of  children  in  possession  of  all  their  senses 
might  well 

— **  fall  humbly  down  upon  his  knees 
And  of  his  wonder  make  religion." 

The  boys  and  girls  whom  we  teach  to  read 
all  have  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  and  tongues 
to  speak.  Every  one  of  the  five  avenues  to  the 
external  world  is  open  to  them.  Yet  we  must 
confess  that  our  results  in  reading  are  not  com- 
mensurate with  these  favorable  conditions  un- 
der which  we  teach  it. 

Granted  then  that  our  instruction  in  reading 
is  not  productive  of  all  the  results  possible,  we 
naturally  turn  to  the  primary  school  to  find  the 
cause.  The  old  adage  that  "  well  begun  is  half 
done"  may  not  be  so  generally  applied  in 
teaching  reading  as  it  should  be.  It  is  to  be 
deplored  that  the  primary  teacher  is  made  the 
scape-goat  for  many  of  the  imperfections  of  the 
grammar  and  high' school.  But  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  primary  teacher,  estimated,  by  the 
salary  she  receives,  as  a  rule  has  neither  the 
training  nor  the  skill  and  experience  of  the 
grammar  and  the  high  school  teacher,  we  may 
justly  conclude  that  the  work  done  in  primary 
reading  may  be  of  an  inferior  order.  If  chil- 
dren wirh  five  senses  do  not  acquire  the  art  of 
reading  any  faster  than  children  with  only  three 
senses,  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  the  fact  to 
a  difference  in  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers. 
As  a  rule,  the  primary  teacher  is  an  apprentice, 
teaching  for  less  than  a  journeyman's  wages. 
But  the  work  of  an  apprentice  is  necessarily  full 
of  imperfections  and  errors.  "  The  Mistakes  of 
Moses"  and  of  IngersoU  combined  are  not  more 
numerous  than  those  of  an  apprentice.  The 
primary  teacher  is  a  sojourner  in  her  school ; 
no  sooner  is  she  elected  than  she  strives  to 
make  the  grammar  or  the  high  school  her  abid- 
ing place.  These  are  not  faults  of  hers  person- 
ally :  but  they  are  faults  of  hers  as  a  primary 
teacher,  and  the  faults  seriously  interfere  with 
primary  reading — the  foundation  of  all  knowl- 
edge. It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  make 
this  basis  secure.  But  learning  to  read  is  a 
slow,  toilsome,  painful  task — all  the  patent  sys- 
tems of  blocks,  tapes,  cards,  dice,  charts,  and 
"  Reading- without  Tears"  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. The  children  in  this  their  intro- 
duction to  study  and  to  school  are  entitled  to 
skillful,  intelligent,  and  high-priced  teachers, 
that  they  may  not  be  forever  disgusted  with 
books  by  their  unpleasant  experience  in  learn- 
ing to  read.  It  is  ruinous  economy  and  sinful 
neglect  to  tolerate  a  system  of  training  and  pro-* 
moting  teachers,  whereby  the  little  ones  learn 
to  read  their  mother  tongue  under  an  appren- 
tice and  pro  tempore.  Were  it  possible  to  se-- 
cure  some  magic  key  with  which  to  unlock 
earth's  treasure  houses,  no  tax  rate  would  be- 
too  high  to  put  one  into  the  hands  of  every* 
child.  There  are  treasure-houses  of  thought 
locked  up  in  the  English  language,  which  arcf 
worth  more  than  the  gold  of  Ophir  or  the  topaa' 
of  Ethiopia.  The  key  to  all  this  wealth  is  the  * 
art  of  reading.  The  primary  teacher  is  the 
lock-smith  who  must  fit  the  key  into  the  lock#. 
It  must  be  truly  shaped  and  fashioned.    Wheov 
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her  pupils  get  to  the  grammar  and  the  high  school 
the  key  should  fit  so  well,  that  they  can  go  to 
the  treasure-houses  of  literature  and  help  them- 
selves to  all  the  weahh  their  hearts  may  desire. 

To  be  more  specific,  what  defects  in  teaching 
primary  reading  are  direclly  traceable  to  the  in- 
experienced, non-professional  apprentice  ?  The 
first  and  greatest  defect  traceable  to  this  cause 
i?  the  lack  of  appreciative  reading.  The  young 
teacher,  not  understanding  child- nature  and  ed- 
ucational principles,  allows  a  lifeless  method  to 
stand  between  herself  and  the  child  like  an 
impenetrable  partition.  There  is  no  osmose  of 
soul  between  the  two,  no  flow  of  spirit ;  and  the 
process  of  learning  to  read — be  it  old  or  new, 
analytic  or  synthetic — is  a  dead  process.  The 
child  is  not  learning  to  read  at  all ;  it  simply 
pronounces  the  words  across  the  page,  while  its 
•mind  is  out  wool  gathering.  When  a  pupil 
comes  under  the  influence  of  a  living  process, 
his  mind  is  caught  up,  as  it  were,  by  a  whirl- 
wind and  carried  lo  higher  realms  than  the 
printed  page.  Reading  taught  under  such  con- 
ditions will  not,  cannot  be  mere  pronunciation 
of  words.  It  will  not  be  characterized  by 
the  measured  tread  along  the  lines,  by  the 
backing  up  to  take  on  an  omitted  word,  by 
the  monotonous  march  across  the  level  page, 
by  the  balky  stops  of  the  vocal  organs,  or  by 
the  lightning  speed  of  a  runaway  tongue. 
Reading  taught  by  a  process  into  which  the 
teacher  has  breathed  the  breath  of  life  will  be 
intelligent,  not  parrot-like.  It  is  not  to  be  in- 
ferred, however,  that  the  experienced,  profes- 
sional teacher  always  rises  above  the  method  ; 
but  if  she  does  not,  it  is  because  she  will  not 
rather  than  because  she  can  not. 

Another  error  generally  committed  by  the 
apprentice  in  the  primary  room  is  to  make  haste 
fast  instead  of  slowly.  Fiesh  from  the  high 
school  or  the  normal  school,  where  studies  are 
finished  on  schedule  time,  she  measures  pro- 
gress by  pages  and  chapters.  Though  a 
course  of  study  may  say  nothing  about  limits, 
yet  if  the  first  or  second  reader  should  happen 
to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  she  would  be  al- 
most certain  to  drive  a  stake  at  the  end  of  Part 
I.  to  mark  the  first  term's  work  in  reading.  De- 
fects in  reading  growing  out  of  haste  are  num- 
erous, indeed.  They  are  not  so  much  defects 
due  to  sins  of  commission  as  to  sins  of  omission. 
Those  pages  |;one  over  may  have  been  well 
taught ;  the  children  may  read  them  readily,  in- 
telligently, and  with  expression.  But  have  the 
concomitants  been  taught  ?  Have  the  names 
of  the  letters  been  taught  and  their  sounds,  that 
the  pupils  may  acquire  the  power  of  self-help  ? 
t'Mave  they  received  any  training  in  distinct  ut- 
terance, the  lack  of  which  is  a  most  lamentable 
defect  in  Pennsylvania  especially  ?  Few  of  us 
use  the  vowels  in  all  their  purity  and  the  conson- 
ants in  all  their  strength.  Have  the  infant  minds 
been  quickened  by  questions  and  other  of  men- 
tal diversion?  Unless  some  time  in  each  formal 
reading  lesson  is  devoted  to  the  development  of 
other  faculties  than  mechanical  memory,  the 
teacher  is  making  a  serious  and  far-reaching 
xnistake.  For  it  is  this  feature  of  the  primary 
leading  lesson  that  must  create  the  desire  to 


learn,  to  reflect,  to  imagine,  without  which  the 
child  will  have  no  higher  use  for  the  art  of  read- 
ing than  to  read  guide-boards,  timetables,  bills 
of  fare,  advertisements,  idle  gossip,  criminal 
proceedings,  and  bad  books. 

Another  matter  that  is  seldom  attended  to  by 
the  teacher  with  little  professional  knowledge* 
is  the  relation  between  reading  on  the  one 
hand,  and  writing,  spelling,  and  language  les- 
sons on  the  other.  These  branches  in  the  prim- 
ary curriculum  are  one  and  inseparable;  they 
need  one  another,  are  reciprocally  helpful. 
The  first  reading  lesson  should  be  the  first  writ- 
ing lesson,  the  first  spelling  lesson,  and  the  first 
language  lesson.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  teach 
a  class  to  read  the  first  reader  fluently  without 
CO  ordinating  writing,  spelling,  and  written 
language  with  the  work  of  reading.  A  primary 
teacher  of  ten  years*  experience  once  asked  me 
whether  it  is  not  lost  time  to  spend  three  or  four 
months  in  reading  script  from  the  black-board. 
I  said,  "  Yes,  if  reading  were  all  that  is  taught 
by  it,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time ;  but  when  the 
progress  in  writing,  spelling,  and  written  lan- 
guage is  considered,  it  is  decided  gain  of  time.** 
What  Nature  has  joined  together  let  no  man 
take  asunder.  Reading,  writing,  spelling,  and 
written  language  are  an  organic  unity,  and  it  is 
economy  of  time  to  know  how  to  teach  all  while 
teaching  one  of  them. 

But  it  would  be  highly  uncharitable  to  attri- 
bute all  the  defects  in  primary  reading  to  the 
fact  that  primary  teachers  as  a  rule  lack  experi- 
ence and  professional  knowledge.  The  best 
teachers  have  to  contend  with  conditions  that 
are  unfavorable  to  ideal  results.  Teachmg 
reading  is  teaching  an  art.  But  what  teacher 
can  teach  an  art  to  75,  60,  or  even  50  children 
six  years  old,  all  at  one  time  ?  Nearlv  all  the 
fine-spun  theories  of  the  dreamer  in  the  closet 
are  based  on  the  ideal  assumption  that  the 
teacher  is  a  sort  of  Gamaliel  with  one  little  Saul 
sitting  at  his  feet.  Under  such  Utopian  condi- 
tions the  dullard  could  be  taught  to  read  even 
as  a  prodigy.  To  learn  an  art  .quickly  and  well 
requires  abundknt  practice,  for  it  is  that  that 
makes  perfect.  How  .can  each  one  in  a  school 
of  fifty  get  the  practice  necessary  to  make  him 
proficient  in  the  art  of  reading?  If  there  is  any 
one  reform  that  superintendents  and  directors 
should  strive  to  institute,  it  is  this :  to  relieve  the 
primary  school  of  its  crowded  condition.  It  is 
a  burning  shame  to  give  the  primary  teacher 
sixty  helpless,  restless  pupils  with  untutored 
minds,  while  we  give  to  theiiigh  school  teacher 
thirty  pupils,  able  to  help  themselves,  accus- 
tomed to  habits  of  school  life  and  with  minds 
trained  to  study,  ft  is  not  in  the  high  school 
where  the  greatest  amount  of  individual  atten- 
tion is  needed,  but  in  the  primary  school,  where 
the  pupils*  work  consists  chiefly  in  learning  to 
do  things — learning  to  read,  learning  to  speli^ 
to  write,  to  cipher.  Up  above  he  reads,  speHs^ 
writes,  ciphers;  he  no  longer  learns  iiow.  In 
learning  the  first  steps  of  any  art,  much  indi- 
vidual attention  from  the  instructor  is  required  ; 
and  therefore  we  need  not  look  for  ideal  results 
as  long  as  the  primary  teacher  has  more  pupils 
than  the  high  school  teacher. 
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Another  condition  that  operates  against  the 
best  results  in  primary  reading  is  the  multipli- 
city of  methods  and  devices.  Since  our  divorce 
from  the  old  ABC  method  we  have  been  as 
fickle  as  a  maiden.  We  have  been  practicing 
a  sort  of  polygamy,  wedding  a  half  dozen 
methods  at  once.  A  beginner  becomes  be- 
wildered when  he  reads  of  the  ABC  method, 
the  Word  method,  the  Sentence  method,  the 
Phonetic  method,  the  Phonic  Method,  together 
with  all  the  accessory  processes, — such  as  the 
Gervais  system,  the  Cheron  apparatus,  the  Neel 
charts,  the  Lambert  wheels,  Grosselin*s  phono- 
nimics,  and  others.  Seeing  that  every  chart 
and  every  primary  reader  is  arranged  on  a  dif- 
ferent plan,  and  having  the  superior  merits  of 
each  one  bfought  to  her  attention,  she  lacks 
that  abiding  faith  in  the  efficiency  of  her  ways 
and  means,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  a  method.  In  these  days 
of  fads  and  crazes,  a  superintendent  even  must 
avail  himself  of  the  stars,  the  compass,  the 
plummet,  and  the  look- out  to  keep  him  from 
drifting  into  unknown  seas.  O  happy  day,  when 
American  educators  shall  have  more  settled 
convictions  on  how  to  teach  some  of  the  sim- 
plest things !  If  in  the  meantime  we  must  quib- 
ble about  non-essentials,  let  us  at  least  not  ob- 
trude them  into  text  books  and  courses  of  study, 
to  the  utter  bewilderment  of  the  teacher  who 
s^eks  after  the  abiding  truth.  Let  us  confine 
ourselves  to  principles  and  well  established 
practices,  and  discard  the  things  that  are  as 
"  the  grass  in  the  field,  which  to  day  is  and  to- 
morrow is  cast  into  the  oven.** 

The  subject  matter  in  primary  reading  has  not 
a  little  to  do  with  the  making  of  good  readers. 
Of  course  there  must  be  lessons  in  the  ist 
Reader  on  the  cat  and  the  {fog^  the  pig  and  the 
hen,  that  are  meaningless  and  pointless  and  in 
which  there  can  be  but  little  logical  connection 
between  the  sentences.  But  the  2nd  and  the 
3d  Readers  ought  to  have  more  sense  and 
less  nonsense  than  most  of  them  have.  They 
ought  to  contain  stories,  history,  travels,  fiction 
and  poetry  fitted  to  the  age  of  the  children. 
There  are  many  short  poems,  for  instance, 
written  by  the  Cary  sisters  that  would  make 
admirable  selections  for  the  2nd  and  the  3d 
Reader.  Whittier's  "  Child  life**  and  "Child 
Pictures  from  Dickens*'  are  suggestive  of  what 
primary  school  readers  should  be  like.  If 
books  compiled  on  that  order  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  pupils,  thev  would  read  more  for 
the  sake  of  reading.  With  the  proper  reading 
matter  such  a  desire  to  read  might  be  created 
that  little  children  eight  or  ten  years  of  age 
would  get  their  readers  from  under  the  desk 
and  read  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  do. 
With  a  fondness  like  that  for  reading,  they 
would  readily  acquire  the  ability  to  read  at 
sight  and  with  expression.  But  as  we  must 
take  things  as  they  are,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to 
supplement  the  defective  school  readers  by 
reading  to  the  children  from  books  of  some 
intrinsic  value.  £ven  that  practice  alone  ac- 
complishes wonderful  results  in  tlie  formation 
of  a  taste 'for  good  leading,  as  well  as  in  the 
formation  of  -i^ood  habits  of  reading.    \X  is  a 


well-known  fact  that  those  children  whose 
mothers  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  to  them,  al- 
ways take  an  active  interest  in  the  reading  class 
and  learn  to  read  fluently  and  intelligently,  in 
spite  of  poor  teaching. 

Finally,  the  example  of  the  teacher  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  problem  of  primary  read- 
mg.  I  know  that  the  wisdom  of  employing 
imitation  is  doubted  by  many  educators  and 
teachers.  It  is  asserted  that  if  the  pupil  under- 
stands what  he  reads,  if  he  gets  the  thought 
(and  that  is  a  very  popular  phrase,  so  popular 
that  reading  has  been  defined  as  mere  thought- 
getting)  the  expression  will  take  care  of  itself. 
Nay,  not  so!  Reading  as  well'as  all  other  atts 
has  much  to  be  learned  that  is  purely  conven- 
tional. Pizarro  calls  through  the  cell,  "Alonzo ! 
Alonzo !"  Conventionalism  puts  the  rising 
slide  on  the  first  and  the  falling  on  the  second. 
Surely  such  matters  do  not  depend  on  the  un- 
derstanding. If  reading  aloud  is  to  become  a 
lost  art,  then  we  may  be  justified  in  putting  a 
low  estimate  on  the  value  of  imitation.  But  it 
certainly  will  not  do  for  the  schools  to  encour- 
age the  selfish  practice  of  silent  reading,  already 
so  common  in  this  country.  It  is  a  familiar 
sight  in  every  household  after  tea  to  see  the 
father  with  his  newspaper,  the  son  with  his  tale 
of  adventure,  the  daughter  with  her  story  of 
love — ^all  reading  to  themselves  while  the  mother 
is  mending  clothes  and  darning  stockings. 
Such  a  custom  makes  mutes  out  of  husbands 
and  scolds  out  of  their  wives.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  schools  therefore  to  encourage  reading 
aloud  and  to  give  finish  and  polish  to  it.  But 
to  do  this  the  teacher  must  be  a  finished  and 
polished  reader  herself;  for  this  feature  of  teach- 
ing reading  can  only  be  taught  by  example. 
All  the  learning,  knowledge  and  scholarship  of 
a  sage  can  not  make  a  man  or  woman  a  good 
reader  in  this  sense.  Neither  can  a  child  learn 
to  read  well  in  this  sense  by  merely  getting  the 
thought.  He  must  practice  in  the  presence  of 
a  teacher  who  is  a  good  reader  herself.  A  good 
silent  reader  can  be  made  by  this  thought  get- 
ting process  alone.  Many  a  one  who  could  not 
read  the  thought  of  a  half  dozen  lines  intelligibly 
to  others,  can  silently  skim  all  the  thought  off  an 
eight- paged  newspaper  for  himself  in  half  an 
hour.  A  good  oral  reader  however  is  made  by 
a  teacher  who  has  the  power — as  Richard  Grant 
White  puts  it — "  to  pass  living  language  from 
living  lips  through  living  ears  to  living  lips.'* 

But  some  utilitarian  says,  "That  part  of 
reading  has  no  place  in  the  primary  school.'* 
If  distinct  and  correct  pronunciation,  proper 
emphasis  and  inflection,  strength  of  voice,  ease 
and  elegance  of  the  body,  have  any  place  in  the 
primary  school,  then  finish  and  polish  in  read- 
ing aloud  should  be  taught ;  for  it  is  those  thinccs 
that  constitute  the  finish  and  polish. 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  art  of  reading  aloud 
may  be  restored  to  its  once  proud  place  in  the 
school,  in  the  home,  and  in  the  social  circle. 
Let  us  also  see  to  it,  as  far  as  it  Ues  in  our 
power,  that  the  primary  schools  be  equipped 
with  first-class  teachers,  who  can  lead  children 
to  appreciate  what  they  read,  and  who  can  take 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  great  problem  of 
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primary  reading.  To  equalize  the  primary  and 
the  high  school  in  numbers  and  to  simplify  the 
methods  of  teaching  children  to  read,  are  also 
important  duties  of  the  Superintendent  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject.  In  the  matter  of  fur- 
nishing good  readers,  we  can  do  but  little,  ex- 
cept to  select  the  best  after  they  arc  made.  To 
make  good  readers  out  of  our  teachers  is  like- 
wise something  for  which  we  are  not  directly 
responsible;  yet  we  can  do  much  to  improve 
their  status  in  this  respect  by  laying  more  stress 
on  good  reading  aloud. 

Supt.  Booz :  The  teacher  is  the  thing  in 
any  school,  and  especially  in  the  primary 
school,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  every 
good  primary  teacher  is  a  good  reader. 
Even  good  teachers  sometimes  get  surpris- 
ing results.  You  may  read  a  sentence  re- 
peatedly with  your  class,  talk  about  it,  ap- 
parently they  know  all  about  it,  and  yet 
some  time  when  they  come  to  read  it,  for  a 
visitor  perhaps,  they  will  miscall  words  in  a 
way  that  seems  unaccountable — even  words 
they  have  been  drilled  upon.  There  is  no 
one  method  that  can  be  depended  on  to 
make  good  readers.  The  teacher  has  more 
to  do  with  it  than  the  method,  and  the  same 
method  will  not  answer  with  every  teacher 
or  every  child.  Drill  counts  in  the  long 
run ;  you  will  find  that  those  who  start  with 
the  classes  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term  will  always  do  better  than  those  who 
are  admitted  later  on  (where  such  scattering 
admissions  are  allowed);  the  latter  are  apt 
to  go  limping  along  for  a  good  while,  per- 
haps always.  All  methods  have  good  in 
them —  word  method,  sentence  method, 
phonic  method;  the  sensible  teacher  will 
understand  them  all,  and  make  use  of  them 
all  as  they  are  needed,  and  will  give  prefer- 
ence to  the  one  by  which  she  can  produce 
the  best  readers. 

Supt.  Hoffman :  While  we.  start  with  the 
word  method,  we  do  not  require  rigid  ad 
herence  to  it ;  the  teachers  combine  the 
others.  As  Miss  Booz  has  said,  the  spirit  of 
the  teacher  is  more  than  the  method.  We 
think  the  word  method  is  based  on  the  na- 
ture of  mind,  but  we  take  into  account  sur- 
roundings and  previous  knowledge.  Every 
child  comes  to  school  with  a  vocabulary, 
and  our  first  steps  should  recognize  what  he 
already  knows,  and  build  upon  that.  Writ- 
ing and  spelling  should  go  right  along  with 
reading.  The  blackboard  is  used  entirely 
until  a  number  of  words  have  been  taught 
and  combined  into  sentences,  which  the 
child  uses  as  speech  in  conversation  with  the 
teacher.  Then,  when  they  can  take  in  short 
sentences  at  a  glance,  they  take  up  the 
primer. 


Supt.  Patterson :  Do  any  of  you  have 
children  write  words  as  pictures  before  they 
knew  the  letters  ? 

Supt.  Hoffman :  We  teach  the  word  as  a 
whole  first.  The  word  is  the  unit  of  speech. 

Supt.  Patterson :  Children  begin  to  talk 
in  syllables;  the  syllable  is  the  unit  of 
speech;  and  not  the  word.  We  have  a 
dozen  children  in  our  schools  who  have 
learned  their  letters,  spelled  from  the  spell- 
ing-book, read  through  the  2d  and  3d 
readers,  and  in  the  supplementary  reading- 
books,  and  are  ready  to  enter  the  4th  reader 
class,  all  in  seven  months.  Of  course  these 
are  exceptions.  The  average  child  of  8 
years  reads  in  Sunday-school  books  and 
newspapers.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  on 
the  other  side,  who  require  three  or  four 
years  to  do  the  same  work  as  these  bright 
ones.  Twenty*  five  years  ago  the  word 
method  was  in  all  its  glory  in  Pottsville. 
One  teacher  had  90  pupils,  and  to  help  her 
I  got  her  a  spelling-book,  from  which  she 
printed  the  words  on  the  board  for  the 
children  to  spell.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  the  pupils  in  that  school  were  away 
ahead — some  up  to  4th  reader,  the  rest 
scattered  all  the  way  down,  many  reading 
as  well  as  those  in  other  schools  two  or 
three  grades  above.  For  awhile  it  had  been 
almost  as  much  as  my  place  was  worth  to 
hold  on  to  the  old  landmarks,  while  every 
year  the  educational  prophets  from  the 
East  came  to  Institute  and  spent  most  of  the 
week  ridiculing  our  methods — you  under- 
stand, we  teach  the  a-b  c^s  and  a  b  abs  in 
Pottsville.  But  the  facts  made  our  directors 
and  people  inquire  "How  is  this?"  and 
when  they  found  out,  we  reinstated  the  old 
way,  spelling  book  and  all,  and  are  not 
likely  to  change  till  we  see  greater  success 
reached  some  other  way,  which  we  have  not 
seen  yet.  Among  the  pupils  who  come  to 
us  from  other  places,  we  can  pick  out  those 
that  were  brought  up  on  the  word  system 
by  their  bad  spelling.  [Laughter.]  I  re- 
member one  boy  who  missed  23  words  in 
25,  and  on  being  tried  again  over  the  same 
list,  misspelled  the  remaining  two,  not  hav- 
ing been  told  and  not  knowing  they  were 
right.  [Laughter.]  Show  me  an  easier  and 
better  way  than  we  have,  and  I  will  adopt 
it  at  once.  If  you  have  good  teachers  in 
the  primary  grade,  keep  them  there  on  ad- 
vanced pay.  I  would  rather  have  a  good 
girl  graduate  with  her  mind  on  her  work  to 
teach  little  children  than  any  of  the  high 
school  teachers.  It  is  the  primary  grade 
that  has  the  important  work.  We  deal  with 
the  pupils  as    individuals    till    about    the 
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middle  of  the  ist  reader.  Those  who  stay 
only  two  years  get  a  little  arithmetic  (the 
multiplication  table,  at  any  rate) ;  but  the 
reading  is  the  important  point ;  if  they  are 
able  to  read  the  English  language  well 
they  have  the  key  that  opens  all  doors. 
The  more  they  read,  the  larger  their  vocab- 
ulary, the  better  they  will  understand  the 
problems  in  all  the  other  branches.  We 
find  ^e  get  better  reading  and  quicker  by 
teaching  the  letters  and  syllables;  if  you 
can  do  better  with  another  plan,  of  course 
you  will  use  that.  But  the  "word  method  " 
is  a  misnomer,  the  way  the  thing  is  done — 
it  ought  to  be  called  the  picture  method,  or 
the  piece  system.  [Laughter.]  Here  comes 
now  the  Pollard  method — the  phonic 
method,  I  believe  it  is  called — which  in- 
stead of  our  old  26,  teaches  42  of  the  so- 
called  "arbitrary"  characters.  I  propose 
to  keep  on  at  what  gives  me  good  results. 
But  I  will  allow  a  teacher  to  use  the  method 
that  gets  the  required  results. 

Supt.  Foose:  I  perceive  from  what  Mr. 
Patterson  tells  us,  that  Pottsville  uses  the 
word  method,  whatever  they  may  call  it. 

Principal  S.  H.  Dean  (Mt.  Carmel) : 
The  objection  to  beginning  with  the  alpha 
bet  is  a  scientific  one.  The  child  already 
knows  words,  and  we  should  begin  with 
what  he  knows.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say, 
"  Let  the  teachers  use  the  method  they  can 
do  best  with."  That  means  that  I  am  to 
allow  a  teacher  to  teach  the  a-b  c's  and  run 
the  children  through  three  or  four  readers 
all  in  one  yea'',  Now,  as  I  must  answer  to 
my  Maker  for  the  work  done  under  my  care, 
I  will  everlastingly  object  to  any  such  per- 
formance.    [Laughter.] 

Supt.  Patterson :  Well,  65  per  cent,  of 
our  children  are  in  the  Fourth  Reader — how 
many  of  yours?  And  if  you  want  to  know 
how  they  read,  come  and  see. 

Principal  Dean :  I  have  tried  both 
methods — I  understand  the  gentleman  has 
tried  only  one,  and  says  he  thinks  he  will 
never  change.  How  many  pupils  has  he  in 
a  class? 

Supt.  Patterson :  The  primary  teachers 
have  about  45  on  an  average  in  a-b  c,  a  b-ab, 
I  St  and  2d  Reader.  In  the  beginning, 
there  are  as  many  classes  as  there  are  indi- 
vidual pupils. 

Supt.  Hoffman :  It  is  all  right  to  give 
teachers  reasonable  liberty,  but  the  supervis- 
ing officer's  business  is  to  direct  and  guide 
them.  I  hardly  see  how  they  could  be  left 
each  to  her  own  method. 

Supt.  Patterson,  in  answer  to  a  question 
whether  his  pupils  are  required  to  make  the 


letters,  said,  Yes,  when  they  knew  them,  but 
not  before.  They  print  them  first,  then 
learn  the  script. 

Supt.  Baer:  We  built  iioo  houses  in 
Reading  in  1892,  and  people  are  coming  in 
to  us  from  all  sides.  The  children  who 
come  from  Pottsville  are  good  readers ;  but 
I  would  like  to  know  if  they  are  taught  the 
letters  by  name,  one  at  a  time — **  This  is  tf- 
b-c-d — down  to  ar,  the  child  repeating  until 
he  knows  it  by  sight  and  sound  ? 

Supt.  Patterson  :  I  always  suspect  when  I 
hear  people  say  they  believe  others  do  that, 
that  they  are  lying.  [Laughter.]  I  have 
never  seen  it  done  it  in  my  life,  and  do  not 
believe  the  question  is  seriously  put.  It  is 
an  old  story  to  tell  us  we  are  using  the 
word  system  and  don't  know  it.  There's 
another  side  to  that.  I  have  heard  a  teacher 
say,  **  We  have  to  pretend  we  use  the  word 
method  when  the  superintendent  is  around.'* 
There  are  a  good  many  teachers  in  Schu}  1- 
kill  county  who  know  the  so-called  word 
method  is  humbug,  but  dare  not  say  so. 
[Laughter.] 

The  hour  of  adjournment  having  arrive^', 
the  discussion  closed  at  this  point. 


FRID.W  AFTERNOON. 


ELECTION  of  officers  was  the  first  order 
for  the  afternoon  session,  but  the  chair- 
man of  Executive  Committee  suggested  that 
the  place  of  meeting  be  first  chosen,  which 
was  done  without  objection. 

NEXT  PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

Supt  Transeau  moved  that  the  next  meet- 
ing be  held  at  Altoona. 

Supt.  Baer:  At  Williamsport  last  year  it 
was  decided  that  we  should  meet  this  year 
in  Reading.  The  place  was  changed  for 
good  reasons,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  to  come  to  Reading  next  time,  but  will 
not  press  the  matter.  I  am  satisfied  that  in 
the  years  when  the  Legislature  meets,  the 
best  place  for  our  sessions  is  Harrisburg. 
For  the  alternate  years,  we  may  properly  go 
elsewhere.  But  I  am  opposed  to  going 
where  we  are  not  invited  ;  and  as  the  Super- 
intendent of  Altoona  is  not  here,  nor  any 
one  authorized  to  speak  for  him,  I  think  we 
should  select  some  place  whose  representa- 
tive is  prepared  to  invite  us.  Reading  will 
provide  a  free  hall,  and  the  accommodations 
are  good  and  not  expensive. 

Supt.  Keith :  The  Superintendent  from 
Altoona  thinks  he  is  here,  [laughter]  and 
cordially  invites  this  body  to  meet  there 
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next  year.  Altoona  is  central,  easily 
reached  from  all  quarters,  and  is  considered 
a  suitable  place  for  annual  meetings,  if  we 
judge  from  the  number  held  there. 

Supt.  Hoffman :  Columbia  would  be  glad 
to  have  you. 

Supt.  Hockenberry:  I  can  say  the  same 
of  Chambursberg,  and  I  think  the  members 
would  find  our  county  a  pleasant  place  to 
visit. 

Supt.  Hotchkiss :  To  us  up  in  the  north- 
west the  location  is  a  factor  of  some  im- 
portance. The  object  of  central  location  is 
to  secure  good  attendance,  and  this  meeting 
is  successful  in  that  respect.  I  have  no 
special  place  to  urge,  but  think  Altoona  is 
probably  as  suitable  for  all  of  us  as  any 
other  point. 

Supt.  Harman;  I  would  be  willing  to 
agree  that  we  should  meet  alternately  at 
Harrisburg  and  Altoona.  Of  course  Read- 
ing would  be  more  convenient  to  me  per- 
sonally, and  Hazleton  still  more  so ;  but  I 
doubt  the  expediency  of  moving  about,  and 
in  the  Legislative  year  the  session  should  be 
held  at  the  State  capital. 

Altoona  was  unanimously  agreed  upon  for 
next  year. 

OFFICERS  FOR  NEXr  YEAR. 

Nomination  of  officers  being  in  order, 
the  following  names  were  proposed,  and 
there  being  just  the  proper  number,  they 
were  on  motion  elected  by  acclamation : 

President — Supt.  L.  O.  Foosc,  Harrisburg. 

Vice- President — Supt.  T.  B.  Johnston,  Johns- 
town. 

Secretary — Supt.  S.  H.  Hoffman,  Columbia. 

Treasurer — Supt.  S  Transeau,  Williamsport. 

Executii'e  Committee — Supts.  W.  H.  Hock- 
enberry, Chambersburg ;  D.  A.  Harman, 
Hazleton  ;  J.  M.  Coughlin,  Wilkesbane. 

THE  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  having 
completed  their  work,  asked  leave  to  report 
at  this  time,  which  was  granted,  and  the  re- 
port on  motion  was  received. 

A  motion  to  adopt  the  report  as  a  whole 
was  not  seconded,  nor  a  motion  to  take  up 
the  several  resolutions  and  act  upon  them 
seriatim. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Harman,  a  resolution 
was  inserted  returning  thanks  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

TEXT-BOOK  LEGISLATION. 

Supt.  Coughlin  moved  to  strike  out  of  the 
report  the  first  resolution,  which  was  read 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  that  the  best  interests  of  the  schools 
demand  that  no  additional  legislation  in  refer- 


ence to  text-books  be  enacted  at  the  present 
time. 

Supt.  Coughlin :  I  make  this  motion  be- 
cause there  are  bills  coming  up  requiring  the 
purchase  of  books  at  public  expense.  We 
have  expressed  our  approval  of  that  as  a 
principle ;  we  should  now  be  silent  or  advise 
the  Legislature  to  enact  the  law  providing 
for  free  books. 

Supt.  Transeau :  1  do  not  see  why  we 
need  be  silent ;  and  as  we  adopted  a  similar 
resolution  this  morning,  why  should  we 
strike  this  out  now  ? 

Supt.  Coughlin  :  Because  this  is  a  definite 
exercise  of  what  influence  we  have  against 
the  free  books,  after  we  have  declared  in 
their  favor. 

Supt.  Hotchkiss:  This  will  undoubtedly 
put  us  on  record  in  opposition  to  legislation 
in  favor  of  free  books. 

Supt.  Keith :  Many  of  us  think  it  is  not 
best  lo  make  it  compulsory  at  this  time.  I 
think  as  we  have  already  expressed  ourselves 
to  the  effect  that  free  books  are  right,  we 
had  better  leave  the  question  of  legislation 
with  those  whose  special  business  it  is,  and 
say  nothing  about  it. 

The  motion  to  strike  out  was  agreed  to 
on  a  division,  by  a  vote  of  17  to  5. 

Supt.  Coughlin-:  Do  I  understand'  Mr. 
Transeau  to  say  that  the  resolution  adopted 
this  morning  disapproved  further  legisla- 
tion? 

The  Chair :  It  said  that  the  present  per- 
missive law  was  adequate  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

Supt.  Hotchkiss:  Was  that  adopted,  or 
referred  to  committee  ? 

The  Chair :  It  was  adopted,  and  can  only 
be  reached  by  re-consideration. 

Supt.  Coughlin :  Then  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  on  the  resolution  passed  this 
morning,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  out  that 
second  paragraph. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  the  para- 
graph proposed  to  be  stricken  out  was  read, 
as  follows : 

Second,  That  the  present  law  permitting  the 
Boards  of  the  several  school  districts  of  the  State 
to  introduce  free  text-books  is  adequate  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

Supt.  Coughlin  :  I  hope  this  will  be  re- 
considered and  stricken  out,  because  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  not  to  do  anything  that  will 
prevent  or  discourage  legislation  in  favor  of 
free  books.  If  we  speak  at  all,  it  ought  to 
be  in  favor  of  such  legislation ;  if  we  are  not 
prepared  to  do  that,  we  should  be  silent. 

Supt.  Transeau :  Some  of  us  arc  certamly 
not  prepared    to   recommend  compulsory 
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legislation  on  this  question.  I  think  we  had 
better  leave  this  as  we  passed  it  this  room- 
ing.    I  am  opposed  to  reconsideration. 

Supt.  Harman :  I  think  perhaps  silence 
is  best.  If  we  say  we  have  legislation 
enough,  we  assume  responsibility  for  getting 
no  more ;  if  we  say  nothing,  we  leave  the 
responsibility  with  the  Legislature. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  lost  on  a 
division,  the  vote  standing  9  to  9,  when  the 
Chair  gave  his  vote  in  the  negative.  So  the 
second  clause  stands  as  first  adopted. 

The  consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  resumed,  and  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  without  objection: 

EXPENSES  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Resolved^  that  we  heartily  endorse  the  bill 
];>ending  in  the  Legislature,  providing  for  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  Directors  whilst  in 
attendance  ait  their  annual  and  triennial  con- 
ventions. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

Resolved t  that  we  favor  a  law  compelling  the 
attendance  of  that  large  class  of  children  in  this 
Commonwealth  who,  from  whatever  cause,  are 
growing  up  in  ignorance  and  becoming  a 
menace  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  State. 

CXOSER  SUPERVISION. 

Resolved^  that  the  existing  provision  for 
school  supervision  in  the  counties  and  larger 
cities  is  inadequate,  and  we  urge  the  adoption  of 
measures  looking  to  closer  supervision. 

PROVISIONAL  CERTIFICATES. 

Resolved^  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  conven- 
tion that  the  educational  interests  of  this  State 
will  be  materially  advanced  by  the  enactment 
of  a  law  to  restrict  then  umber  of  provisional 
certificates  to  be  held  by  one  person  in  our 
one  county  to  three. 

Supt.  Shimmell :  I  move  to  strike  out  that 
resolution. 

Supt.  Baer :  I  think  this  would  be  very 
unwise.  The  law  leaves  this  matter  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Superintendent,  and  that  is 
the  best  way. 

Supt.  McGinnes:  I  think  the  principle 
involved  in  the  resolution  is  right.  The 
holders  of  these  provisionals  are  encouraged 
to  go  on  year  after  year,  without  improve- 
ment. The  matter  has  been  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  superintendents  for  twenty- five 
years,  and  the  situation  is  no  ! better  ;  the 
number  of  these  make-shift  certificates  is  in- 
creasing instead  of  diminishing,  as  the  law 
contemplated. 

Supt.  Hoffman  moved  to  amend  by  sub- 
stituting "five"  for  "three,"  which  was 
not  seconded. 

Supt.  Wanner :  The  resolution  is  a  re- 
flection upon  the  capacity  or  honesty  of 


superintendents.  I  shall  vote  to  strike  it 
out. 

The  motion  to  strike  out  was  agreed  to. 

The  remaining  resolutions  were  adopted 
without  objection,  as  follows : 

DEATH  OF  MR.  BLAINE. 

Resolved,  that  in  the  death  of  James  G. 
Blaine  we  feel  that  the  nation  has  lost  one  who 
in  the  short  space  of  a  human  life  has  left  the 
imprint  of  his  genius  on  every  sphere  from  that 
of  the  school  teacher  to  that  of  the  second  in 
the  nation,  and  whose  hand  on  the  helm  of  the 
ship  of  state  in  peace  and  in  war  was  steady 
and  strong. 

SALARY  OF  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Resolved,  that  the  bill  now  pending  in  the 
Legislature  increasing  the  salary  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  is  commendable 
and  Just. 

RESOLUTION  OF  THANKS. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  convention 
be  hereby  extended  to  His  Excellency  Gov- 
ernor Pattison,  for  his  presence  and  able  ad- 
dress. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  convention 
are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Supt. 
Foose,  to  the  Board  of  Control  ol  Harrisburg 
for  courtesies  extended,  and  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  contributing  so  much  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  meeting. 

The  report  as  amended  was  then  adopted 
as  a  whole. 

Supt.  Jas.  M.  Coughlin  read  the  follow- 
ing paper  on 

THE  PROPER  ADJUSTMENT  OF  STUDIES  IN 
GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  GRADES.' 

I  believe  that  a  careful  examination  of  the 
graded  schools  of  our  cities  will  show  that  from 
80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  behind  time 
in  reaching  their  grade  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion from  one  to  four  years. 

Only  three  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  entering 
the  schools  annually  in  the  primary  grades  are 
finally  graduates,  and  these  do  not  represent 
the  '*  survival  of  the  fittest."  If  they  did  we 
could  bear  with  the  matter  more  patiently. 
The  system  of  examination  and  careful  culling 
from  year  to  year  along  the  line  of  promotion 
should  finally  bring  to  the  highest  grades  in  tlfe 
grammar  department,  and  to  the  high  school, 
the  best  minds  of  the  entire, community — but  it 
does  not.  Some  of  the  very  best  minds  have 
dropped  out  and  gone  to  work.  Some  have 
grown  discouraged  at  the  slow  progress  they 
have  made,  and  the  number  of  years  ahead 
necessary  to  complete  the  course,  and  have  felt 
they  have  not  time  to  go  on  with  the  work  and 
have  dropped  out.  Those  who  remain  do  not 
come  up  to  what  is  at  all  desirable  in  reading, 
arithmetic,  penmanship,  language,  history  or 
geography,  and  are  really  unfit  to  go  ahead 
with  higher  and  more  difficult  studies. 

There  are  manv  causes  which  contribute  to 
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these  conditions — some  beyond  our  control, 
come  that  we  ean  control,  and  we  should  im- 
^  mediately  go  about  correcting  them.  My  pur- 
pose is  to  point  out  somewhat  briefly  the  relation 
of  the  studies  to  this  matter. 

Too  many  studies  are  taken  at  the  same 
time. 

Studies  are  not  carefully  adjusted  to  the  grade 
of  the  child's  development. 

Studies  are  taken  as  a  basis  of  promotion  in 
the  grades  at  a  time  when  they  should  not  be 
considered. 

Studies    that    are    merely   preparatory    and 
should  be  taken  after  the  very  beginning  as 
V     incidental  studies,  receive  the  energy  and  atten- 
tion of  real  studies,  and  are  made  too  promi- 
nent. 

Too  many  studies  dissipate  mental  energy 
and  hinder  progress.  It  seems  ridiculous  to 
think  of  the  numerous  studies  children  take  at 
the  same  time — Reading,  Writing,  Spelling, 
Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Physiology,  Geography, 
History,  grammor,  usually  paralleling  them- 
selves during  the  entire  year's  work.  The  chil- 
dren carry  great  loads  of  books  to  and  from 
school,  dabbling  now  with  this,  now  with  that, 
and  getting  down  to  the  study  and  assimilation 
of  none. 

I  have  examined  a  large  number  of  City  Su- 
perintendents' reports, — I  find  the  course  of 
study  usually  given,  but  the  time  such  studies 
are  taken,  or  whether  every  study  in  the  course 
is  taken  through  the  entire  term,  is  not  usually 
given.  In  most  cases  when  it  is  given  I  find 
the  pupils  taking  all  the  studies  of  the  course 
the  entire  year.  In  practice,  studies  are  some- 
times taken  each  week  of  the  term  for  the  year, 
alternating  some  one  or  two  of  the  subjects  on  the 
list.  I  think  in  most  cases  the  children  are  re- 
quired to  take  too  many  studies  at  the  same 
time. 

I  do  not  believe  in  alternating,  except  at  long 
intervals,  unless  they  supplement  each  other. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  Book- Keeping  were 
required  to  be  given  two  times  each  week  and 
Penmanship  three  times  each  week  for  a  term 
of  ten  months,  alternating.  I  would  much  pre- 
fer to  give  the  lessons  daily  in  Penmanship 
from  September  to  January,  and  Book-keeping 
from  January  to  April.  I  believe  better  work, 
and  more  of  it,  could  be  done  in  the  eighty  les- 
sons given  consecutively  than  in  one  hundred 
^  and  twenty  given  alternatmg  with  Book-keep- 
ing; and  that  more  work  and  better  results  would 
bb  secured  in  the  sixty  lessons  taken  in  Book- 
keeping ihan  in  the  eighty  taken  alternating 
with  Writing.  This  advantage  would  also  fol- 
iow  the  latter  plan, — pupils  entering  the  winter 
term  only  would  get  the  entire  course  in  Book- 
keeping, instead  of  only  a  part  of  it,  and  this  is 
not  a  trifiing  consideration. 

If  Mental  Arithmetic  and  Written  Arithmetic 
are  to  be  taken  in  a  certain  grade  or  year  of 
the  course,  I  would  not  parallel  these  studies 
throughout  the  term,  neither  would  I  alternate 
them  on  the  weekly  programme;  I  would  first 
take  up  one  of  them,  say  for  twelve  weeks,  and 
then  the  other,  focalizing  the  energies  of  the 
pupils  upon  one  thing  at  a  time.     It  would  at 


least  seem  more  intelligent  to  alternate  on  sub- 
jects rather  than  on  periods  of  recitation.  Let 
fractions  be  taken  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  then 
in  Written  Arithmetic ;  percentage  in  Mental, 
then  in  Written,  etc. 

I  noticed  in  several  reports,  and  I  think  it  is 
the  common  custom,  that  in  the  8th  year's 
work,  Spelling,  Writing,  Reading  and  Draw- 
ing were  still  taken  the  entire  year  along  with 
six  other  studies.  Now,  if  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  take  up  ten  studies  in  any  one  year  I 
would  recommend  dividing  the  year  into  three 
terms;  i.  From  the  beginning  to  the  holiday 
vacation;  2.  From  January  ist  to  April  ist; 
3.  From  April  1st  to  close  of  term.  Then  I 
would  so  adjust  these  studies  as  to  take  but  four 
studies  at  any  one  time,  two  solid  and  two  of  a 
lighter  character.  I  would  classify  the  studies 
with  relation  to  each  other.  Language  studies, 
as  Spelling,  Grammar.  Composition,  should  be 
given  as  follows :  Spelling  twelve  weeks.  Gram- 
mar sixteen  weeks,  Composition  twelve  weeks — 
thus  distribute  the  several  co-related  studies 
throughout  the  term,  rather  than  parallel  them. 

The  plan  herein  suggested  is  in  accord  with 
the  practice  of  the  best  private  schools ;  it  is  in 
accord  with  the  practice  of  the  Normal  Schools 
and  Colleges ;  it  is  the  natural  method  of  study 
after  we  leave  schooL  We  are  never  deeply 
interested  in  more  than  one  subject  at  a  time 
in  practical  life.  While  that  interest  obtains 
we  pursue  the  matter  to  a  finish,  probe  it  to  the 
bottom,  find  what  there  is  in  it,  and  then  drop 
it  and  take  another  subject. 

Why  do  we  not  finish  something  and  elimi- 
nate it  from  the  course  ?  As  the  child  advances, 
one  study  after  another  is  added,  and  when  the 
last  year  of  the  grammar  school  is  reached,  the 
use  of  a  wheel-barrow  would  be  justifiable  to 
carry  the  back-load  of  books  and  materials 
necessary  to  pursue  the  course  of  instruction. 
The  criticism  of  the  man  on  the  existing  con- 
.  dition  of  things  was  certainly  just  when  he  re- 
marked with  more  force  than  elegance  that  his 
daughter  was  "growing  bow-legged  carrying 
her  books."  The  distribution  of  mental  energy 
upon  so  many  subjects  at  one  time  dissipates 
mental  strength,  and  hinders  progress.  It  is 
not  the  natural  way  to  study.  It  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  maintain  interest  in  all  the 
studies  at  the  same  tgne.  With  lack  of  interest 
slovenly  habits  of  study  are  formed.  A  mini- 
mum of  interest  requires  a  maximum  of  repetit- 
ion which  leads  to  memorizing  words  instead  of 
getting  information  and  cultivating  thought 
power. 

At  this  point,  then,  I  would  recommend  the 
beginning  of  a  most  needed  reform. 

In  the  adjustment  of  studies  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised in  placing  them  properly,  in  order  to 
accord  with  the  degree  of  the  child's  develop- 
ment. Studies  that  are  drudgery  at  one  point 
become  actual  pleasure  at  another. 

The  work  of  the  several  grades  should  be 
carefully  inspected  with  a  view  to  find  where  a 
subject  may  be  most  easily  and  naturally  mas- 
tered. Reading  and  writing  stand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  course.  Spelling  as  a  special  study 
can  be  most  readily  and  profitably  pursued  in 
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the  third  and  fourth  years.  Learning  to  read 
as  a  preparatory  study  should  be  completed  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  should,  from 
that  time,  be  dropped  from  the  regular  pro- 
gramme of  exercises.  It  may  or  should  be 
taken  up  the  eighth  year  again  in  connection 
with  higher  English  studies.  Arithmetic  should 
not  be  taken  up  earlier  than  the  fourth  year  as 
a  regular  study.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
many  pupils  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year's  woik  I  would  be  in  favor  of  be- 
ginning Arithmetic  not  earlier  than  the  fifth 
year  in  the  course  of  mstruction. 

The  course  then  should  not  limit  the  work 
of  the  pupils.  When  the  pupils  became  inter- 
ested, they  should  be  permitted  to  go-  ahead.  I 
know  of  nothing  that  ajffects  more  unfavorably 
the  progress  of  the  children,  except  poor  teach- 
ing, than  the  practice  of  limiting  the  work  of 
a  year  within  certain  pages  of  the  book,  instead 
of  limiting  it  by  the  capacity  land  spirit  of  work 
awakened  in  the  children. 

Writing  as  now  generally  taught  need  not  be 
continued  beyond  the  third  year.  After  that 
time  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  daily  practice  of 
the  pupils  and  requires  only  incidental  instruc- 
tion from  the  teacher,  along  the  line  of  care  and 
neatness  in  the  execution  of  general  work- 
Practical  penmanship  involving  muscular  move, 
ment,  cannot  be  more  readily  and  easily  taught 
than  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  year's  work,  and 
two  years  are  amply  sufficient  to  acquire  a 
rapid  and  legible  business  hand. 

Language  as  applied  to  English,  must  be 
taught  in  connection  with  every  subject.  Lan- 
guage grows;  it  is  not  formally  taught.  The 
soil  can  be  prepared  to  induce  a  natural  strong 
growth  ;  culture,  along  the  line  of  this  growth, 
prunes  k  and  secures  elegance  and  beauty. 
The  language  lessons,  now  frequently  pursued, 
as  outlined  in  the  so  called  **  Language  Les- 
sons," are  a  failure  in  securing  the  results  de- 
sired. 

I  believe  in  the  use  of  a  good  English  Gram- 
mar, and  give  it  a  place  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  year's  work. 

Two  years*  course  in  the  study  of  Political 
Geography  should  be  sufficient.  I  would  give 
this  subject  a  place  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years. 
After  that  time  it  should  be  used  as  a  mere  book 
of  reference,  in  connection  with  related  studies. 

History  should  be  read  the  fifth  and  sixth 
years,  and  studied  philosophically  the  seventh 
and  eighth  years.  It  is  very  inportant  that  the 
course  in  History  should  include  Civil  Govern- 
ment, and  more  than  the  history  of  our  own 

country. 

In  presenting  the  thoughts  contained  in  this 
paper  I  aim  to  do  so  with  becoming  modesty, 
expressing  in  them  impressions  that  have 
deepened  into  convictions,  and  shall  be  grateful 
indeed  to  have  the  matter  thoroughly  discussed. 

Supt.  HoTCHKiss:  The  adjustment  of 
studies  ranks  among  the  most  important 
duties  of  the  superintendent.  '*  As  is  the 
teacher,  so  is  the  school/'  is  true  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  her  work  is  to  be  directed 


by  the  Superintendent,  and  the  responsi- 
bility falls  back  upon  hira.  The  paper  has 
founded  the  course  on  proper  principles. 
We  roust  have  regard  first  to  the  mind  of  the 
child,  then  to  the  choite  of  the  subjects  that 
can  be  worked  in,  and  then  to  the  nature  of  v 
those  subjects  that  are  decided  upon.  It  is 
in  considering  the  real  nature  of  studies  that 
we  often  fall  short.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
number  of  subjects  as  the  mistake  in  adjust- 
ment. We  have  all  sorts  of  classification, 
and  sometimes  it  is  overdone ;  but  it  is  pos- 
sible to  arrange  subjects  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  come  to  the  help  of  each  other  and 
make  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  pleasant  in- 
stead of  drudgery.  I  take  issue  with  the 
paper  as  to  the  placing  of  certain  studies  at 
certain  times.  For  instance,  I  think  he  is 
fundamentally  wrong  in  postponing  arith- 
metic to  the  fifth  grade.  When  the  child 
observes  objects,  he  notes  their  size,  form, 
color,  temperature,  nurabirr,  proportion ;  it 
is  as  impossible  for  him  not  to  attach  to 
them  the  idea  of  number  as  of  color,  hard- 
ness or  weight — the  one  quality  is  as  much 
an  object  of  perception  as  the  others ;  why 
then  postpone  it  ?  I  make  no  pretensions 
to  being  a  psychologist,  but  we  must  be 
governed  by  the  nature  of  the  child's  mind 
both  as  to  order  and  amount  of  studies.  The 
speaker  and  the  books  may  assign  three  sub- 
jects to  one  portion  of  the  course,  other 
three  to  another,  and  so  on  :  but  what  does 
the  little  child  do,  playin'g  on  the  floor  ? 
Why,  it  pursues  all  branches  of  study  to- 
gether, in  its  small  way.  Following  nature 
then,  the  ideal  course  for  the  first  primary 
grade  ought  to  combine  the  elements  of 
nearly  all  branches  of  science,  not  only  with 
a  view  to  gaining  knowledge,  but  to  the 
power  developed. 

Supt.  Baer :  While  I  must  commend  the 
paper  on  several  lines,  especially  in  the 
prominence  given  to  reading  for  the  first 
years — for  reading  is  the  basis  of  all,  and 
every  other  study  should  be  made  to  help 
teach  reading — yet  I  think  there  is  error  on 
two  lines.  First,  I  think  it  is  not  according 
to  the  natural  development  of  the  mind  to 
leave  the  thought  studies  out  of  account  so 
long — there  should  be  preparation  for  them 
all  along.  The  second  fault  is  the  post- 
ponement of  arithmetic  to  the  fifth  year, 
already  criticised.  The  paper  does  not  al- 
low us  the  multiplication  table,  etc.  I 
think  that  is  wrong.  We  must  have  mem- 
ory work,  and  the  figures  and  their  combi- 
nations come  in  during  the  third  and  fourth 
years,  and  important  foundations  are  laid. 
On  this  point  the  paper  is  weak.     There  are 
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cities  that  have  tried  to  do  without  any  of 
the  fact  and  memory  work,  and  do  every- 
thing by  analysis ;  but  they  have  all  had  a 
sad  experience  that  ended  in  failure. 

Supt.  Patterson  :  I  do  not  think  the  paper 
meant  what  has  been  taken  out  of  it.  The 
main  point  is  the  objection  to  loading  down 
the  pupil  of  seven,  eight  or  nine  years  with 
so  many  studies.  We  tried  alternating  the 
studies,  but  gave  it  up,  because  it  did  not 
develop  the  proper  interest  in  either.  We 
must  keep  up  the  interest,  or  lose  our  time. 
(I  notice,  too,  that  the  outside  attractions 
make  a  difference ;  when  the  parents  want 
their  children  taught  music  and  dancing, 
good  by  to  study  till  the  craze  is  over.) 
You  cannot  keep  children  of  that  age  inter- 
ested in  half  a  dozen  different  studies — you 
had  better  have  three  studies  a  day,  and 
every  day.  In  the  two  years  given  princi- 
pally to  reading,  we  get  in  a  little  multipli- 
cation table.  In  the  sub  grammar  grade  we 
have  geography  of  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  have  carried  arithmetic  along  to  per- 
centage. 

Supt.  Atreus  Wanner,  of  York,  then 
read  the  last  paper  on  the  programme,  as 
follows : 

OUR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  THEIR  RELATION 
TO  COLLEGES. 

1 1  is  assumed  that  the  Colleges  referred  to  in 
the  title  of  this  paper  are  those,  and  only  those, 
affording  a  liberal  education  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptance of  the  term.  Thus  construed,  our 
subject  does  not  relate  to  business  colleges,  or 
to  other  schools  having  a  specific  object  in 
view. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  To  what 
extent  do  High  School  graduates  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  our  Colleges.^  In  ten  years,  from 
1880  to  1890,  during  which  time  the  writer  was 
Principal  of  the  York  High  School,  there  were 
graduated  therefrom  ninety-nine  girls  and  forty- 
two  boys.  Out  of  that  number,  but  six  boys,  or 
about  four  per.  cent,  of  the  entire  number 
graduated,  went  to  colleges.  A  very  low  per 
cent.,  but  it  does  not  represent  the  number  of 
youth  from  our  community  educated  in  colleges. 
An  explanation  will  make  this  statement  clear. 
There  are,  in  our  city,  other  schools  that  make 
a  specialty  of  prepanng  boys  for  college.  The 
York  Collegiate  Institute,  for  both  sexes,  is  ad- 
mirably equipped  for  this  purpose ;  so  is  the 
York  County  Academy,  a  school  for  boys.  In 
both,  Greek  and  Latin  are  taught.  The  major- 
ity of  those  who  expect  to  go  to  college  attend 
one  or  the  other  of  these  institutions,  not  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  properly  prepared  in  our 
public  schools,  but  for  other  reasons.  True, 
Greek  is  not  on  our  High  School  curriculum, 
but  those  who  wanted  to  study  it  in  the  past 
found  no  difficulty  in  receiving  instruction  pri- 
vately. 

With  the  above  statistics  before  us,  let  us 


next  consider  to  what  extent  the  college  should 
be  recognized  in  framing  a  course  of  study  for 
our  high  school — ^the  York  High  School — be- 
cause the  conclusions  drawn  with  reference  to 
one  such  school  will  apply,  with  certain  limita- 
tions, to  all.  The  writer  believes  that  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  college  ought  not 
to  be  considered  in  preparing  the  course  of 
study.  If  a  much  larger  number  of  graduates, 
instead  of  only  four  per  cent.,  went  10  college, 
it  would  be  diflferent. . 

When  we  come  to  decide  what  languages  in 
addition  to  English  ought  to  be  taught  in  the 
High  School,  there  is  room  for  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  in- 
clude Greek.  One  or  two  occasional  pupils 
would  constitute  the  class.  The  time  given  to 
them  would  be  at  the  expense  of  a  large  class 
in  some  other  study  at  least  equally  beneficial. 
Evidently,  then,  Greek  ought  to  be  omitted. 
The  same  reason  would  also  exclude  French. 

But  the  writer  thinks  differently  with  refer* 
ence  to  Latin  and  German.  They  are  both  in 
our  high  school  course  for  their  educational 
value,  and  not  because  either  is  required  for  ad- 
mission to  college.  Latin  is  studied  for  four 
years;  German,  for  three.  Both  are  optional. 
The  extent  to  which  pupils  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  study  these  languages  is  sig- 
nificant, and  justifies  their  being  on  the  course. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  second  year  pupils 
now  in  the  school.  There  are  forty  in  the  class. 
All  study  German,  and  twenty-seven  Latin.  It 
may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  study  of  these  lan- 
guages that  nothing,  in  any  school,  catn  be  sub- 
stituted for  either  that  shall  afford  the  same 
kind  of  drill.  There  is  no  equivalent.  Their 
educational  value  is  admirably  shown  in  the 
standing  of  our  pupils.  The  rule  is  that  those 
who  study  the  languages  are  better  students 
than  those  who  do  not. 

As  to  branches  of  study  other  than  .the  lan- 
guages in  their  relation  to  the  requirements  of 
our  colleges,  a  few  comments.  What  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  High  School  ?  It  is  the 
highest  exponent  of  the  public  school  system, 
and  as  such  should  furnish  the  best  education 
to  the  greatest  number,  that  which  shall  best  fit 
its  graduates  for  varied  employment. 

For  business  purposes,  our  pupils  ought  to 
have  a  fair,  thorough,  and  ready  knowledge  of 
the  common  school  branches.  It  is  demanded 
that  they  should  be  thorough  rather  than  that 
they  should  know  much.  They  must  be  trained. 
For  this  purpose  nothing  is  better  than  persist, 
ent,  exacting  drill  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geom- 
etry, and  kindred  subjects.  Work  in  the 
natural  sciences  is  of  the  greatest  value,  if 
properly  done;  otherwise  it  is  waste  of  time. 

Then  there  should  be  variety  in  work,  so  that 
the  pupil  shall  acquire  what  may  be  termed 
adaptability. 

Without  further  analyzing  what  is  conceived 
to  be  the  aim  of  the  high  school,  is  it  necessary 
to  assert  that  the  ends  enumerated  are  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  college  student  ?  He  who 
IS  well  trained  in  our  public  schools,  who  is 
thorough,  methodic,  who  has  acquired  a  good 
command  of  our  common  school  branches,  is 
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well  equipped  for  college,  even  though  he  should 
be  conditioned  in  Greek.  If  more  such  pulpits 
went  from  our  high  schools,  there  would  be 
less  criticism  about  the  want  of  adaptability  of 
the  average  college  graduate. 

If  this  be  true,  then  our  relation  to  colleges, 
to  any  higher  school,  is  a  close  and  a  responsi- 
ble one;  but  it  is  the  same  relation  that  we 
sustain  to  the  business  community  for  which  we 
are  expected  to  train  tfie  youth.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  state  here,  that,  in  the  past,  the 
boys  from  the  York  High  School  who  took 
collegiate  courses,  ranked  above  the  average 
student.  Their  high  standi ne,  the  writer  be- 
lieves, was  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  our 
instruction  we  labored  to  discipline  the  mind 
rather  than  to  give  information,  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  quality  and  less  to  the  quantity 
work — ^without  any  attempt  to  prepare  pupils 
for  any  special  object,  either  in  college  or  out 
of  it. 

What  shall  be  said  of  other  phases  of  this 
question  ?  What  modifications,  for  instance,  in 
the  usual  requirements  for  admission  to  College 
might  be  made  to  better  suit  the  average  High 
School  ?  The  writer  has  purposely  confined 
himself  to  the  High  School  part  of  the  question, 
in  order  to  lead  £e  discussion  in  that  direction. 

Supt.  Streeter  (Titusville) :  I  do  not 
see  how  the  gentleman  could  bring  himself 
to  stop  at  that  point,  and  not  go  on  the  real 
point :  What  has  the  high  school  in  com- 
mon with  the  colleges  and  universities  ?  In 
this  \  think  the  paper  has  not  come  up  to 
the  full  scope  of  the  requirements  of  the  sit- 
uation. This  question  has  not  been  brought 
forward  by  the  hfgh  school  men,  but  has 
come  down  from  the  colleges,  forced  upon 
them  by  necessity.  The  cry  is  that  young 
men  are  not  willing  to  begin  college  work 
at  19,  and  spend  four  years  there  and  three 
more  at  a  profesional  school — that  they 
must  get  to  their  life-work  earlier;  and  the 
college  says  to  us:  "Is  it  not  possible  for 
you  to  take  the  place  of  th6  old  academy, 
and  help  us  toward  our  common  object,  the 
sending  forth  of  better  trained  men  f*  Can 
we  do  it?  I  think  we  can,  if  we  agree  that 
a  common  principle  shall  regulate  the  work 
of  the  whole  educational  chain,  which  shall 
be  unbroken  through  university,  college, 
high  school,  grammar  and  primary.  I  be- 
lieve that  when  we  prepare  thoroughly  for 
college,  we  place  the  high  school  on  a  footing 
of  excellence  attainable  in  no  other  way. 
The  high  schools  of  great  cities,  with  their 
faculties  equal  to  those  of  the  colleges,  are 
all  right ;  but  we  are  to  consider  those  of:  the 
smaller  towns^  of  10,000,  or  15,000,  or 
more.  I  hold  that  a  good  school  can  only 
be  one  that  prepares  its  graduates  for  the 
good  schools  above ;  the  relation  is  close, 
and  should  be  made  closer.    What  matters 


it  whether  I  send  tip  5  or  20  to  college,  if 
they  are  thoroughly  prepared,  and  if  those 
who  do  not  go  up  are  also  better  prepared* 
for  their  life-work? 

Supt.    Harman:    You  leave  the  college 
preparation  optional  ? 

Supt.  Streeter :  Certainly :  and  the  rest  of 
the  school  does  not  suffer,  but  is  materially 
improved.      It    is    a    free    country — they 
choose  what  they  will  have.     In  deciding 
what  languages  shall   be   taught,  there  is 
room  for  difference  of  opinion.     The  paper 
excludes  Greek  and  French,  and  retains  Latin 
and  German,  but  does  not  make  it  very 
clear  why.     You  cannot  push  all  through 
the  same  machine  and  get  the  same  result. 
When  a  boy  comes  to  me  who  is  capable  of 
receiving  what  I  can  give  him  of  the  classics, 
why  shall  he  not  have  it?     If  he  does  not 
want  that,  let  him  have  as  much  or  as  little 
as  he  can  take ;  if  he  wants  only  English,  let 
him  have  that.     Of  course  there  is  the  prac- 
tical difficulty  of  having  only  a  few:   we 
limit  to  five  for  Greek — if  we  have  less,  we 
cannot  form  a  class.     We  take  Latin  and 
German  four  years,  and  do  not  find  it  drudg- 
ery.    If  you  ask  me  why  I  am  not  willing 
to  push  Greek   into  the  background  and 
throw  French  out  of  the  window,  I  reply, 
because  I  regard  them  as  means  of  training: 
to  be  used  for  those  who  need  them.     For 
the  finest  mental  training,  give  me  Greek, 
every  time.     Too  much  stref»s  is  often  laid 
on  Latin  as  the  foundation  of  English.     As 
between  French  and  German,  we  are  asked 
to  prefer  the  latter,  because  there  is  a  large 
German  element  in  our  population.     What 
business  is  that  of  mine  ?    I  am  an  Ameri- 
can, and  am  not  training  citizens  for  the- 
German  Empire;  and  my  experience  is  that 
there  is  more  training  in  a  year  of  French^ 
than  of  German.     ''But  how  about  the  value 
of  a  speaking  knowledge  of  German  for- 
business  life  ?"     Well,  I  think  you  can  count 
on  the  fiDgers  of  one  hand  all  the  pupils  who- 
have  learned   to  speak  either  German   or 
French  in   your    high   schools.      I   retain- 
them,  as  I  do  Latin,  Greek,  algebra  and  the- 
higher  mathematics-because  they  are  the  best- 
means  of  mental  training  we  possess.     Here* 
again  comes  up  our  relation  to  the  colleges. 
Howard,  Yale,  Amherst,  Ann  Arbor,  insist* 
upon  certain   preparatory  work.     Can   we- 
give  it?    I  think  we  can.     But  we  are  told,. 
•'  For  business  purposes  we  want  the  com- 
mon branches — it  is  better  to*  do  a*  little* 
thoroughly  than   to  attempt    too  much."' 
Thorough  work  does  not  mean  that  the  boy 
shall  know  everything  you  can  ask  him,  biit 
th^t  he  shall  have  such  training  as  to  be  ab^e' 
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to  adapt  himself  to  his  work.  If  certain 
studies  have  given  the  training  we  need) 
what  matter  if  they  are  forgotten?  The  boy 
goes  home  from  school  to  his  merchant 
father,  and  is  given  a  column  of  figures  to 
cast  up  in  the  cash-book;  he  makes  an 
error ;  the  father  glances  over  it,  rectifies  it, 
and  expresses  contempt  of  an  education  that 
doesn't  even  make  one  add  correctly;  he 
places  his  own  50  years'  experience  as  a 
specialist  against  that  of  a  16-year-old  boy, 
but  don't  know  he  is  doing  it.  The  college 
men  test  differently;  they  want  a  general 
knowledge  which  shows  the  pupil's  fitness 
for  more  advanced  work.  We  require  cer- 
tain work  in  English — some  Shakespeare  and 
certain  memorable  orations ;  and  we  know 
how  a  good  use  of  English  commends  a 
student  to  the  college  or  the  university  fac- 
ulty. When  we  are  asked  to  arrange  our 
course,  primary,  grammar,  high  school, 
with  reference  to  this  finer  use  of  our  mother 
tongue,  I  think  we  ought  to  do  it.  By  try- 
ing to  meet  fairly  the  requirements  of  the 
colleges,  we  shall  increase  their  usefulness, 
and  at  the  same  time  elevate  and  strengthen 
our  own  schools. 

Supt.  Baer :  We  are  just  at  the  beginning 
of  this  subject,  and  might  profitably  place  it 
on  the  next  programme.  If  the  colleges 
cannot  adjust  to  us,  let  us  try  and  adjust  to 
them.  15  to  18  per  cent,  of  our  high 
school  boys  go  to  college;  40  per  cent, 
take  Latin  ;  50  per  cent,  take  German — we 
value  German  more  than  Mr.  Streeter.  I 
have  said  for  years  that  the  State  ought  to 
give  special  help  to  schools  that  reach  a 
certain  standard. 

The  Chair :  At  a  meeting  of  college  men 
at  Swarthmore  last  year,  a  society  was 
organized,  composed  of  college  men  from 
Maryland  and  the  Middle  States.  Superin- 
tendents and  Principals  of  High  Schools 
were  made  eligible,  showing  the  desire  of 
the  college  men  for  closer  union.  In  1838 
the  law  provided  for  State  aid  to  schools 
whose  pupils  took  certain  branches.  Such 
a  provision  now  would  make  possible  the 
establishment  of  high  schools  in  towns  which 
cannot  now  afford  the  salaries  of  suitable 
teachers,  and  would  strengthen  those  al- 
ready in  existence.  It  would  ease  up  the 
situation,  would  not  'be  at  all  revolutionary, 
but  in  line  with  the  thought  underlying  the 
common  school  law.  We  are  all  Ameri- 
cans, I  hope,  and  do  not  want  Germany  to 
transport  a  little  empire  into  the  United 
States;  but  it  may  be  well  to  meet  the 
large  emigration  part  way,  and  ease  over 
their  transition  by  giving  their  language  a 


place  in  the  schools,  which  are  the  great 
alembic  that  must  incorporate  them  into 
our  nationality.  I  think  it  is  profitable  to 
give  the  time  even  to  but  two  or  three  pupils 
in  a  class ;  it  raises  the  tone  of  the  whole 
school,  and  keeps  before  all  an  object  les- 
son in  higher  education ;  besides  holding  in 
sympathy  with  the  public  school  a  class  of 
parents  whose  support  is  valuable,  and  who 
otherwise  will  send  their  children  to  private 
academies.  These  are  the  people  who  do 
most  to  shape  public  sentiment,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  them. 

Supt.  Foose :  Might  we  not  set  in  oper- 
ation some  plan  to  get  the  number  of  pupils 
in  the  high  schools  of  our  State  who  are 
pursuing  certain  branches?  It  is  hard  to 
get  at  the  facts !  In  Ohio  I  remember  the 
authorities  sent  out  blanks  for  this  purpose, 
and  collected  valuable  information. 

The  Chair:  I  see  no  reason  why  our 
State  Department  might  not  ask  for  the 
facts  by  an  official  circular,  published  in  The 
journal, 

Supt.  Foose:  I  move  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  be  requested  to 
take  whatever  steps  may  be  most  feasible  to 
secure  such  information. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

CLOSING  ADDRESS  OF  DR.  WALLER. 

• 

Dr.  Waller  being  called  upon,  said  he 
had  attended  the  sessions  of  this  convention 
with  deep  interest,  and  the  character  of  the 
proceedings  justified  the  formation  of  the 
Association.  When  such  an  organization 
was  first  proposed,  he  had  expressed  the  hope 
that  along  with  its  helpful  service  to  the 
cities  and  boroughs  there  might  be  no  such 
divisive  feeling  as  to  effect  a  separation  of 
the  educational  forces  of  the  State.  It  has 
been  gratifying  to  observe  that  this  point  is 
carefully  guarded,  and,  while  the  helpful  ele- 
ments are  conserved,  nothing  separative  ap- 
pears. On  the  recognition  of  thb  principle 
depends  largely  the  future  success  of  the 
Association.  The  efficiency  of  the  last 
resolution  adopted  depends  largely  upon  the 
explicitness  of  the  proposition.  If  any  one 
man  should  get  up  the  proposed  table  some- 
thing desirable  would  be  sure  to  be  omitted. 
Let  us  have  the  matter  digested ;  before  the 
questions  go  out,  it  should  be  ''  down  to 
doU." 

Another  highly  gratifying  feature  is  the 
evidence  of  progress  in  bringing  the  college 
and  high  school  together.  Most  of  us  re- 
member when  the  common  school  and  col- 
lege men  were  at  swords'  points,  and  few 
would  visit  each  other's  camp — the  whole 
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system  of  public  instruction  was  in  antagon- 
ism with  college  and  university.  Now  that 
antagonism  is  passing  away,  and  the  high 
schools  are  sending  up  boys  and  girls  who 
are  received  sometimes  even  without  exam- 
ination. We  are  coming  up  to  the  demand 
that  the  institution  which  supplanted  the 
academy  and  seminary  shall  carry  its  pupils 
to  the  point  that  they  did.  Our  law  is  so 
flexible  that  any  community  that  is  willing 
may  do  this ;  and  your  thus  coming  together 
and  comparing  notes  will  help  to  bring  up 
the  whole  system  to  the  plane  it  ought  to 
occupy,  and  that  it  is  going  to  occupy.  The 
law  on  which  we  stand  is  all  right  \  we  want 
public  sentiment  awakened  to  the  value  of 
education.  I  look  forward  to  the  future 
with  great  hope,  and  congratulate  your  As- 
sociation on  its  bright  prospect.  I  trust  its 
life  may  be  long,  knowing  that  long  life 
means  growing  usefulness. 

The  convention  then  adjourned,  to  meet 
next  year  at  Altoona,  at  the  call  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

MEMBERS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
membership  of  the  Convention  of  1893: 
City  and  Borough  Superintendents, — Alle- 


gheny. John  Morrow ;  Allentown,  L.  B.  Landis ; 
Altoona,  D.  S.  Keith ;  Bristol,  Matilda  S.  Booz ; 
Butler,  E.  Mackey;  Chambersburg,  W.  H. 
Hockenberry;  Chester,  Charles  F.  Foster; 
Columbia,  S.  H.  Hoffman  ;  Corry,  A.  D.  Cole- 
grove  ;  Erie,  H.  C.  Missimer;  Franklin,  N.  P. 
Kinsley ;  Harrisburg,  L.  O.  Foose ;  Hazleton, 
David  A.  Harman ;  Huntingdon,  Lewis  S. 
Shimmell ;  Johnstown,  T.  B.  Johnston ;  Lan- 
caster, R.  K.  Buehrle ;  Lebanon,  Cyrus  Boger ; 
McKeesport,  Perry  A.  Shanor ;  Mahanoy  City, 
Frank  S.  Miller ;  Mahanoy  Twp.,  (Schuylkill 
Co.),  Frank  J.  Noonan ;  Meadville,  H.  V. 
Hotchkiss ;  Milton,  S.  O.  Goho ;  Nanticoke, 
Clarence  B.  Miller;  Pottstown,  Wm.  W.  Ru- 
pert ;  Pottsville.  B.  F.  Patterson ;  Readings:, 
Samuel  A.  Baer ;  South  Easton,  Samuel  £. 
Shull ;  Steelton,  L.  E.  McGinnes ;  Titusville,  R. 
M.  Streeter :  West  Chester,  Addison  Jones ; 
Wilkes-Barre,  Jas.  M.  Coughlin ;  Williamsport, 
Samuel  Transeau ;  York,  Atreus  Wanner. 

Supervising  Principab  of  Boroughs, — Du 
Bois,  Z.  T.  Meixell ;  Kittanning,  G.  S.  McAulis ; 
Middletown,  H.  H.  Weber;  Mt.  Carmel,  S.  H. 
Dean. 

County  Superintendents, — Dauphin,  R.  M. 
McNeal ;  Delaware,  A.  G.  C.  Smith. 

Normal  School  Principals, — ist  District,  G. 
M.  Philips ;  2d,  E.  O.  Lyte ;  3d,  N.  C.  Schaeffer ; 
5th,  S.  H.  Albro;  6th,  Judson  P.  Welsh;  7th. 
Geo.  M.  D.  Eckels;  loth,  T.  B.  Noss ;  iilh, 
Albert  E.  Maltby ;  13th,  A.  J.  Davis. 
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Ye  may  be  aye  ttickln'  In  a  tree,  Jock ;  It  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin'."      Scotch  Frmmcr 

SALARY  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


IN  lookiDg  over  certain  columns  of  facts 
and  figures,  we  have  been  impressed 
with  the  disparity  that  exists  between  the 
salary  paid  to  our  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  that  paid  in  very 
many  cases  elsewhere,  even  in  subordinate 
positions.  In  our  last  issue  some  comparison 
was  made  between  the  salaries  paid  for  local 
and  general  supervision  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  contrast  is  even  more  unfavorable  when 
we  go  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  salary  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 
^2500.  In  the  City  of  New  York  it  is 
I7500;  in  Chicago,  ^7000;  Philadelphia 
and  Brooklyn,  ^5000 ;  Cincinnati  and  New 
Haven,  ^4500;  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco, 
Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  ^4000; 


Providence,  Jersey  City,  Omaha,  Colum- 
bus, Worcester,  Mass.,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
Grand  Rapids,  Duluth,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
I35C0  or  morej  Louisville,  Kansas  City, 
Rochester,  NashviHe,  Cambridge,  Savannah, 
Salt  Lake  City,  New  Bedford,  Seattle, 
Tacoma,  Salem,  Mass.,  Waterbury,  Brock- 
ton, Mass.,  Newport,  Sedalia,  Helena  and 
other  cities,  ^3000.  A  large  number  of 
towns  and  cities  might  also  be  named  where 
the  salary  paid  the  Superintendent  is  from 
^2500  to  ^3000. 

The  salaries  of  not  a  few  High  School 
principals  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
are  as  great  or  even  greater  than  that  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Pennsylvania.  Brooklyn  pays  ^5000,  Boston 
l3,78o,St.  Louis,^3,75o,  Jersey  City,|3,5oo, 
Providence,  Cleveland,  Newport,  ^3,000; 
San  Francisco,  Cincinnati,  Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Albany, 
Columbus,  Syracuse,  New  Haven,  Lowell, 
Grand  Rapids,  Savannah,  Seattle,  New  Bed- 
ford,  Sacramento  and  others,  ^2,500  and 
over.  The  principals  of  Grammar  Schools 
of  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Brooklyn 
and  New  Haven  are  paid  ^2,500  or  more. 
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The  bill  now  before  our  State  Legislature, 
which  advances  the  salary  from  ^2,500  to 
15,000,  would  put  Pennsylvania  honorably 
to  the  front  in  this  comparison  of  figures. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  it  may  soon  be  en- 
acted into  law. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  Feb- 
uuary  a  7th,  we  take  the  following  article 
upon  this  subject,  the  initials  ''  H.  C.  H./' 
over  which  it  appears,  being  those  of  one  of 
the  most  far  seeing  and  useful  men  that 
Pennsylvania  has  kuown  in  her  educational 
history.     He  writes: 

"  Before  the  adjournment  of  the  Legisla- 
ture it  will  become  the  duty  of  Governor 
Pattison  to  appoint  a  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  the  full 
term  of  four  years.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed 
for  a  moment  that  our  enlightened  Chief 
Magistrate  will  consent  to  any  lowering  of 
the  standard  of  qualifications  for  that  ardu- 
ous and  responsible  position,  bnt  he  may  be 
embarrassed  to  find  a  really  competent  per- 
son who  could  afford  or  would  be  willing 
to  accept  the  appointment  for  the  very  in- 
adequate salary  attached  to  it,  viz.:  ^2,500 
a  year;  and  as  the  salary  cannot  be  increased 
under  the  Constitution  during  the  term  for 
which  the  appointment  is  made,  it  is  advis- 
able that  the  Legislature  should  make  an  in- 
crease in  advance  of  the  appointment,  in  jus- 
tice to  future  incumbents  of  that  high  office. 

"  The  friends  of  education  generally  be- 
lieve that  the  salary  should  be  fixed  at  not 
less  than  ^5.000  a  year,  and  that  the  present 
session  of  the  Legislature  is  the  proper  time 
to  settle  that  question.  The  State  Superin- 
tendent has  within  his  jurisdiction  125 
county,  city  and  borough  school  superinten- 
dents, 1 4, 000  school  directors,  23  »ooo  schoob, 
25,000  teachers,  nearly  1,000,000  pupils  in 
the  public  schools,  and  12  State  Normal 
Schools  organized  upon  a  colossal  scale,  and 
he  now  disburses  on  his  official  responsibil- 
ity more  than  15,000, oco  a  year  for  school 
purposes. 

"In  addition  to  his  correspondence  with 
the  school  superintendents,  who  are  his 
local  executive  officers,  the  law  requires 
him,  when  requested,  to  give  advice,  in- 
struction or  information  to  the  district 
officers  and  to  citizens  generally  with  regard 
to  the  common  school  laws,  the  duties  of 
school  officers,  the  rights  and  duties  of 
parents,  guardians,  pupils  and  all  others, 
the  management  of  the  schools,  and  all 
other  questions  and  matters  calculated  to 
promote  the  cause  of  education.  The  law 
also  requires  him   to  judicially  decide  a 


specified  class  of  difficulties,  and  from  his 
decision  there  is  no  appeal.  There  are 
other  administrative  duties  enjoined  that 
I  need  not  enumerate.  Amongst  the  subor- 
dinate officers  of  the  school  system  are  many 
of  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  men 
of  the  State. 

"  Surely  such  a  position,  with  such  diver- 
sified and  responsible  duties  of  such  great 
importance,  ought  to  command  an  adequate 
salary  for  the  services  rendered  and  the 
qualifications  required.  Forty-five  of  the 
local  superintendents  receive  an  annual  sal- 
ary of  from  $1,500  to  |2,ooo,  eleven  range 
from  |2,ooo  to  $2,500,  and  eight  from 
$2,500  to  $5,000 — Pittsburg  being  $3,500. 
Allegheny  county  $4,000  and  Philadelphia 
$5,000.  Why  should  not  the  general-in- 
chief  receive  at  least  $5,000?  Our  school 
system  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions, 
our  State  is  rich  and  powerful,  and  the 
time  has  gone  by  when  the  4,000,000  of  our 
people  (outside  of  Philadelphia)  should  ex- 
pect or  be  willing  to  accept  unrequited  mis- 
sionary service  in  the  arduous  general  ad- 
ministration of  this,  her  most  important 
public  interest.  May  we  not  hope  that  this 
matter  will  receive  timely  and  favorable 
consideration  from  the  Legislature?" 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 


IT  is  not  the  principle  which  is  at  stake, 
but  the  manner  of  applying  it.  The 
right  and  duty  of  enforcing  the  elementary 
education  of  children  who  would  otherwise 
grow  up  in  ignorance  is  as  self  evident  and 
unquestionable  as  the  right  to  protect  our 
homes  against  burglars  and  the  community 
against  pestilence.  They  all  rest  upon  the 
same  principle,  the  inalienable  and  eternal 
right  and  duty  of  self-defense  and  self  pre- 
servation. The  price  of  liberty  is  eternal 
vigilance.  It  is  simply  impossible  for  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  to  be  stable 
and  enduring  except  upon  the  basis  of  en- 
lightened and  patriotic  popular  intelligence. 
The  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  where 
one-tenth  were  tyrants  and  nine  tenths 
slaves,  are  no  models  for  us.  With  us  the 
whole  people  must  be  educated,  because  the 
political  sovereignty  of  the  nation  is  in 
their  hands,  and  the  primal  power  of  the 
ballot  must  represent  enlightened  judgment, 
honest  hearts,  and  an  all-pervading  patriot- 
ism, qualities  that  do  not  grow  spontaneously 
like  weeds,  but  spring  only  from  good  soil 
and  assiduous  cultivation. 

Public  sentiment  has  been  slow  to  realize 
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the  danger  which  springs  from  unlettered 
ignorance,  until  startled  by  volcanic  out- 
bursts that  set  law  and  order  at  defiance,  and 
show,  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning  at  midnight, 
how  imminent  and  perilous  is  the  danger 
which  threatens  the  body  politic;  and  pub- 
lic opinion  is  rapidly  reaching  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  remedy  must  be  preventive 
rather  than  punitive,  that  these  ill-omened 
tendencies  must  be  neutralized  and  dis- 
armed ab  initio  instead  of  delaying  until 
only  the  mailed  hand  of  military  power  can 
successfully  cope  with  them. 

Whilst  the  courts  of  law,  now  grappling 
resolutely  with  these  momentous  social 
problems,  are  doing  an  immense  work  in  edu- 
cating adult  public  sentiment,  it  behooves 
the  Commonwealth  to  lengthen  the  cords 
and  strengthen  the  stakes  of  her  educational 
policy  by  carefully  framed  and  judicious 
enactments  to  enable  the  schoolmaster  to 
reach  with  his  transforming  influence  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  rising  generation 
whom  parental  neglect  or  perversity  de- 
prives of  the  opportunity  of  getting  that 
sound  elementary  education  which  is  essen- 
tial to  good  citizenship  and  public  safety. 

The  necessity  is  upon  us  and  the  emer- 
gency must  be  met  wisely  and  well,  or  the 
logic  of  events  will  sooner  or  later  inflict 
inevitable  punishment  for  indifference  or 
procrastination.  The  school  must  educate, 
or  the  street  will.  It  costs  less,  and  the  re- 
sults are  vastly  better,  to  support  schools 
than  prisons.  If  the  school  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  reach  out  and  appropriate  for  its 
transforming  purposes  these  juvenile  dan- 
gers to  society,  the  criminal  courts  will,  at 
vastly  greater  cost  and  with  far  less  benefit. 
Fbor- houses  and  prisons  are  the  most  unde- 
sirable and  expensive  agencies  that  could 
be  pressed  into  the  service  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  community  in  this  regard. 

Both  the  danger  and  the  remedy  being 
self  evident,  it  surely  needs  no  argument  to 
inspire  action  at  once  prompt  and  decisive. 
In  framing  a  bill  for  the  purpose,  it  seems 
to  us  that  care  should  be  taken  not  to  make 
it  needlessly  harsh  or  oppressive,  nor  to  en- 
croach unduly  upon  parental  sensibilities 
and  control.  Law  could  only  apply  where 
parents  cannot  provide  for  the  education 
which  is  the  birthright  of  the  child.  In 
such  cases  the  parent  would  have  no  right 
to  complain  if  the  law  steps  in  and  provides 
agencies  to  remedy  parental  shortcomings. 
Sheriffs  and  constables  and  criminal  courts 
pay  very  little  attention  to  parental  sensibil- 
ities and  asserted  parental  rights  when  the 
laws  are  violated  and  criminal  offenses  com- 


mitted. It  would  be  far  more  humane  and 
serviceable  to  put  the  child  under  educa- 
tional control  before  such  offenses  are  com- 
mitted, and  thus  prevent,  so  far  as  may  be, 
both  the  offense  and  the  punishment  that 
must  inevitably  follow.  If  the  parent  will 
not  or  cannot  educate,  the  State  must. 
From  the  logic  of  this  position  there  is  no 
escape.  Nineteen  States  of  the  Union  have 
compulsory  education  laws  more  or  less  ef- 
ficiently administered.  Why  should  Penn- 
sylvania lag  behind,  when  the  pressure  of  her 
necessities  is  so  great,  and  increasing  every 
year  ?  Hoodlums  are  not  a  desirable  crop 
under  any  circumstances. 

But  as  Governor  Pattison  has  well  said, 
"It  is  better  to  lead  than  to  drive."  To 
distribute  the  State  appropriation  upon  the 
basis  of  school  attendance  in  the  district,  as 
the  Governor  suggests  in  his  biennial  mes- 
sage to  the  Legislature  and  in  his  recent 
address  to  the  Convention  of  Superinten- 
dents,— and  not,  as  now,  upon  the  number  of 
taxables — and  to  make  the  length  of  the  dis- 
trict school  term  a  factor  in  this  distribution, 
may  regenerate  the  school  sentiment  of  many 
localities,  and  prove  to  be  compulsory  edu- 
cation in  all  but  the  name — a  compulsion  to 
which  men  yield  willingly  as  to  the  law  of 
gravitation.  The  distribution  of  the  appro- 
priation would  thus  be  made,  not  upon  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled,  but  upon  the  basis 
of  the  actual  number  of  days  of  school  at- 
tendance, properly  certified,  in  the  district 
during  the  term.  The  experiment  is  well 
worth  the  trial. 


THE  SUPERVISION  OF  COUNTRY 

SCHOOLS.* 


When  men  sang, 

"He  who  by  the  plow  would  thrive, 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive ;" 

a  closer  supervision  of  country  schools  by  a 
judicious  specialist  was  as  improbable  as  a 
gang- plow.  The  presence  of  a  Superinten- 
dent was  then  desired  chiefly  to  prevent  the 
exemplification  of  the  truth,  that  ''when 
the  cat's  away,  the  mice  will  play."  But 
since  those  days  organization  has  become  a 
characteristic  of  industrial  and  of  social,  as 
well  as  of  military  life  and  of  civil  govern- 
ment. When  each  neighborhood  had  a 
school  isolated  from  all  others,  men  had  not 
learned  that  while  on  a  farm  of  five  hun- 
dred acres  it   cost  seventy  cents  to  raise  a 

"^Read  at  Boston,  Mass.,  February  23d,  1893,  be- 
fore the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  by  State  Supt.  D.  J. 
Waller,  of  Pennsylvania. 
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bushel  of  wheat,  it  cost  only  forty-five  cents 
on  one  of  fifty  thousand  acres.  Now, 
economy  in  its  highest,  broadest  sense,  de- 
mands for  country,  as  well  as  city  schools, 
not  uniformity,  but  unity.  Course  of  study, 
methods,  classification  of  pupils,  the  fixing 
of  the  requirement  of  teachers,  financial  ad- 
ministration of  schools,  including  the  choice 
of  grounds  and  erection  and  care  of  build- 
ings, all  demand  organization. 

Until  majorities  in  School  Boards  are  ex- 
perts in  school  affairs,  and  willing  to  ne- 
glect private  business  to  attend  to  that  en- 
tailed by  the  positions  they  hold,  they  will 
have  to  choose  one  to  represent  them  in  this 
work. 

The  features  distinguishing  the  problem 
of  supervision  of  country  schools  are,  that 
the  limit  of  the  field  is  not  defined,  the  re- 
sources for  carrying  on  the  work  are  less 
abundant,  salaries  of  teachers  are  lower, 
terms  are  shorter,  graded  schools  are  fewer, 
the  work  in  the  boards  and  in  the  schools 
is  far  less  systematic,  directors  are  less  ex- 
perienced in  public  business,  teachers  are 
less  permanent,  schools  are  smaller  and  at 
greater  distances  from  one  another,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Superintendent  upon  the  di 
rectors  is  less,  and  the  desire  to  secure  cheap 
schools  is  stronger.  How  to  secure  efficient 
supervision  under  these  circumstances  is  the 
problem. 

It  must  be  according  to  divisions  easily 
recognized,  because  the  united  fields  must 
cover  the  entire  State.  The  field  must  be 
large  enough  to  warrant  the  payment  of  such 
a  salary  as  will  secure  a  Superintendent 
qualified  for  the  position,  and  to  give  the 
dignity  and  influence  that  such  an  official 
should  have.  It  should  be  large  enough  to 
supply  the  money  and  the  number  of 
workers  necessary  for  successful  conventions 
or  institutes,  in  order  to  stir  up  the  people 
and  create  a  strong,  healthy  sentiment  in 
favor  of  good  schools.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  field  must  not  be  so  large  as  to  prevent 
the  Superintendent  from  having  a  personal 
knowledge  of  all  its  parts,  and  of  the  force 
engaged  in  it.  The  county  meets  these 
conditions  more  nearly  than  any  other  di- 
vision. There  should  therefore  be  County 
Superintendents. 

The  qualifications  of  this  officer  will  in  a 
great  measure  determine  the  quality  of  the 
schools.  He  should  be  a  man  of  unques- 
tioned morality,  whose  motives  are  known 
to  be  pure — one  who  will  not  tolerate  the 
suggestion  of  trading  teachers'  certificates 
for  votes,  or  pander  to  men  who  would 
work   the  schools  for  gain,  or  who  think 


more  of  the  money  paid  in  school  taxes  than 
of  their  children.  He  should  be  a  man  of 
courage,  and  at  the  same  time  of  common 
sense,  having  broad  educational  views;  one 
who  will  make  it  part  of  his  business  to  raise 
the  ideal  of  educatioti  in  his  county,  and 
who,  without  fear  of  failure  of  re  election, 
will  use  all  the  means  afforded  by  his  office 
to  lead  the  people  and  the  Boards  to  better 
schools.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  takes 
more  courage  to  face  the  people  after  a  vig 
orous,  clean,  faithful  administration,  than  it 
does  to  ask  their  suffrages  after  a  penurious, 
truckling,  unprogressive  one  !  ' 

The  Superintendent,  in  addition  to  bein^ 
a  man  of  such  high  moral  character  as  will 
enable  him  to  command  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  should  have  two  other  qualifica- 
tions. He  should  possess  some  measure  of 
scholarship.  No  one  should  be  eligible  who 
does  not  possess  a  teacher's  certificate  of  a  high 
grade,  issued  at  least  one  year  before  the 
election,  or  a  college  diploma.  He  should 
also  be  experienced  in  school  affairs.  Suc- 
cess in  teaching,  or  in  superintending, 
within  three  years  of  the  election  should  be 
regarded  as  essential,  for  the  Superintendent 
is  the  educational  expert  in  the  county. 
He  is  expected  to  know  the  salaries  paid, 
the  number  of  permanent  certificates,  and 
the  number  of  schools  to  be  supplied  in  the 
county.  He,  therefore,  is  well  qualified  to 
fix  the  standard  for  the  lower  certificates  or 
licenses  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  teachers 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  Conse- 
quently, he  should  have  sole  authority  to 
license  the  teachers  who  do  not  receive  per- 
manent certificates,  and  should  have  a  voice 
in  the  awarding  of  certificates  of  all  grades. 
He  should  be  the  responsible  head,  det^- 
mining  the  qualifications  of  the  great  body 
of  teachers  in  his  county.  He  should  be 
the  adviser  of  both  teachers  and  directors, 
or  committee  men.  He  should  visit  the 
schools  in  person  to  note  their  excellencies 
and  their  deficiencies.  He  should  gather 
the  teachers  and  the  public  in  convention  or 
institute  that  they  may  be  stimulated  in  in- 
terest, and  that  branches  needing  discussion 
may  be  presented  by  special  instructors. 
The  County  Superintendent  should  not  have 
control  of  the  salaries,  or  employment  of 
teachers,  of  the  selection  of  books,  of  the 
plan  or  location  of  school  houses,  or  of  any 
other  local  measure  involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  money.  His  power  should  be  limited 
to  the  exclusion  of  unfit  candidates  for 
teaching,  but  his  advice  should  be  sought 
and  freely  given  upon  all  such  questions. 

He  should  be  an  officer  of  the  State.     He 
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should  hold  a  commissioD  from  the  State, 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  State  Treasury, 
and  should  report  statedly  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Schools. 

He  should  have  a  term  of  at  least  three 
years,  so  that  he  may  carry  out  his  plans  and 
give  consistency  to  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs, and  should  be  eligible  to  re  election. 

The  way  he  should  be  chosen  is  import- 
ant. In  order  to  keep  the  people  in  touch 
with  school  affairs,  the  office  should  be  an 
elective  and  not  an  appointive  office.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  influence  of  political  par- 
ties, and  to  secure  electors  best  fitted  to 
make  a  choice,  it  is  well  to  have  the  Super- 
intendent chosen  by  a  viva  voce  vote  of  the 
majority  in  a  convention  of  the  whole 
number  of  directors  or  committee-men  in 
the  county.  His  compensation  should  be 
based  on  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done, 
which  varies  with  the  number  of  schools, 
the  length  of  term,  and  the  extent  of  terri- 
tory. In  Pennsylvania  his  salary  cannot  be 
less  than  eight  hundred  dollars.  In  coun- 
ties having  over  two  hundred  and  ninety 
schools,  or  1 200  square  miles  of  territory,  or 
a  school  term  extending  seven  and  a  half 
months,  it  must  be  at  least  I1500,  and  no 
mote  than  two  thousand  may  be  paid  by  the 
State ;  but  the  convention  of  directors  which 
elects  the  Superintendent  may  vote  any  ad- 
ditional sum,  and  it  must  be  taken  from  the 
share  of  the  county  in  the  annual  State  ap- 
propriation. 

In  1892,  of  the  sixty-six  County  Superin- 
tendents, five  received  less  than  one  thous- 
and dollars;  fifteen,  one  thousand ;  eighteen, 
fifteen  hundred;  six,  between  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  two  thousand ;  seven,  two  thous- 
and; three,  more  than  two  thousand  and 
less  than  four  thousand;  and  one,  four 
thousand. 

CLOSER  SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  many  counties  close 
supervision  is  by  this  means  impossible. 
The  remedy  for  this  difficulty  is  not  to  be 
found  in  subdivison  of  the  county  and  the 
election  of  an  independent  superintendent 
in  each  subdivision,  because  this  necessarily 
reduces  the  salary,  results  in  the  election  of 
inferior  men,  and  so  divides  the  educational 
force  of  the  county  as  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  and  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  Institutes,  destroying  the  en- 
thusiasm peculiar  to  the  larger  bodies.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  county  super- 
intendency,  that  of  being  the  office  of  an 
expert  of  high  attainments  and  extended  ex- 
perience, with  a  salary  somewhat  in  keeping 


with  the  requirements,  must  be  preserved. 
The  netd  of  closer  supervision  must  be  met 
by  ai^istants.  Not  less  than  twenty  nor 
more  than  seventy- five  schools  should  be  al- 
lotted to  each.  They  should  have  such  at- 
tainments in  scholarship  and  in  experience 
as  are  required  of  Superintendents.  I^t 
these  assist  in  holding  examinations  cf 
teachers  when  required  to  do  by  the  Super- 
intendent. Let  them  visit  and  thoroughly 
inspect  the  schools  and  report  monthly  to 
the  directors  or  commissioners,  and  to  the 
Superintendent,  respectively  upon  affairs  be- 
longing to  their  work,  making  recommend- 
ations and  giving  statistics  as  may  be  re- 
quired. Let  them  direct  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  instruct  in  the  science,  thus 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  teachers,  the  di- 
rectors or  committee-men,  and  with  the 
superintendents. 

By  this  means  the  advantages  of  close  super- 
vision may  be  secured,  without  losing  those 
which  come  from  having  an  educational  di- 
rector for  the  whole  county,  giving  unity 
and  vigor  to  the  whole  work.  These  assist- 
ants should  be  elected  for  three  years  by  the 
directors  or  committee  men  within  the  sub- 
division, and  should  be  paid,  not  trom  the 
State  fund,  as  the  others,  but  from  the  funds 
of  the  districts  electing  them.  This  differ- 
ence is  important,  because  if  salaries  were 
paid  by  the  Stat«5  while  the  subdivision  re- 
mains to  be  made  by  the  people,  the  number 
of  assistants  would  become  unnecessarily 
large,  and  the  drafts  upon  the  State  Treas- 
ury would  be  enormous.  Furthermore,  as 
this  is  an  agency  not  vital  to  a  system  of  free 
schools,  but  highly  promotive  of  its  effi- 
ciency, it  is  but  just  that  the  people,  having 
control  and  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
crease in  efficiency,  should  bear  this  part  of 
the  burden.  These  assistants,  like  County 
Superintendents,  should  be  removable  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  directors,  only  on  com- 
plaint, duly  made  and  proven,  of  incom- 
petency, negligence,  or  immorality. 

While  any  system  of  supervision  will  de- 
pend for  its  success  upon  the  men  chosen  for 
the  work,  it  is  believed  that  the  system 
herein  outlined  meets  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  more  successfully  than  any  other 
plan  for  country  schools.  It  gives  a  uniform . 
standing  to  those  engaged  in  the  work 
throughout  the  State,  and  provides  adequate 
means  for  their  support,  without  making 
them  a  burden  upon  their  several  constitu- 
encies, and  thus  diminishing  their  acceptabil- 
ity. It  does  not  interfere  with  that  local 
control  that  is  always  the  life  of  good, 
schools,  while  it  reduces  to  a  minimum  the 
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disadvantages  arising  from  a  want  of  techni- 
cal knowledge  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
local  authorities.  It  provides  a  competent 
examiner  for  teachers  of  low  grade  and  a 
counsellor  for  all.  It  promotes  organiza- 
tion, consolidation  and  the  pursuit  of  an  ex- 
tended course  of  study.  It  is  favorable  to 
longer  terms  and  better  salaries  for  teachers. 
Furthermore,  the  annual  county  institutes 
throughout  Pennsylvania  are  uniformly 
limited  in  size  only  by  the  capacity  of  the 
largest  halls  that  can  be  obtained^  and  the 
people,  besides  paying  an  average  local  tax 
of  nine  mills  on  the  dollar,  heartily  approve 
of  the  annual  appropriation  of  five  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  public  schools,  oy  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  in  addition  to  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  the  salaries  of  the  County 
Superintendents,  for  the  twelve  State  Normd 
Schools,  for  the  State  College,  and  for  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  aggregating  last 
year  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
a  total  annual  appropriation  for  education 
from  the  treasury  of  $5,650  000.  The  gen- 
eral public  interest  in  education  manifested 
by  this  unparalleled  attendance  upon 
teachers'  institutes,  and  by  this  unprece- 
dented appropriation,  is  directly  traceable 
to  the  system  of  County  Superintendency 
herein  outlined,  which  has  been  in  success- 
ful operation  in  Pennsylvania  since  1854. 


STATE  SCHOOL  BOOK  SCHEME. 


THE  Pennsylvania  plan  of  District  uni- 
formity of  school  books  is  safest  and 
best.  To  this  we  add  free  text-books  by 
District  authority.  Here  we  pause,  and  here 
it  is  well  to  pause.  We  do  not  accept 
County  unifoimity,  much  less  do  we  ap 
prove  the  incubus  of  State  uniformity.  Our 
theory  and  practice  have  always  been  that 
the  District  should  have  free  choice  from  all 
text-books  anywhere  published.  It  is  good 
theory  and  safe  practice.  The  best  may 
thus  be  always  within  our  reach  if  it  be  pos- 
sible to  learn  what  is  the  best,  nor  anything 
good  or  desirable  be  excluded  by  act  of  As- 
sembly from  the  State.  ''Make  haste 
slowly,"  was  a  proverb  of  the  old  Greeks 
that  has  wisdom  in  it. 

On  this  subject  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
has  the  following  from  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Lo- 
vell.  Superintendent  of  the  Women's  Chris* 
tian  Temperance  Union  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  she  says : 

Not  one,  but  several  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  State  Legislature,  which 


the  people  should  strenuously  oppose  if  they 
desire  the  best  educational  facilities  for  the 
children  in  the  public  schools.  One  of 
these  bills  is  to  organize  a  School  Book 
Board  and  provide  for  the  purchase  of  school 
books  throughout  the  State  at  publishers' 
prices.  Another  is  to  provide  for  a  uniform 
series  of  text  books  in  common  schools,  to 
create  a  Board  to  procure  such  books,  and  to 
provide  for  their  publication  and  sale  when 
procured.  There  is  another,  providing  for 
the  election  of  a  School  Text  Book  Com- 
mission and  for  the  adopttion  of  a  series  of 
school  text  books,  and  still  another  b  to 
create  a  State  Board  of  Education  which 
would  manufacture  text-books  and  other 
educational  material. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  bill  with  fea- 
tures similiar  to  these  was  introduced  two 
years  ago  and  defeated.  Time  has  only 
added  to  the  amount  of  evidence  which  can 
be  brought  to  show  that  such  legislation  is 
not  for  the  best  interests  of  education.  It 
has  benefited  those  who  got  contracts  and 
furnished  inferior  books,  and  defrauded  the 
children  for  whom  the  people  have  paid 
taxes  sufficient  to  procure  the  best.  Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota,  Indiana,  Connecticut 
and  Missouri  are  States  which  can  be  cited 
as  having  enacted  this  legislation  with  most 
unsatisfactory  results.  Under  the  contract 
system,  cheapness  being  the  requirement, 
inferior,  antiquated  and  obsolete  books  are 
likely  to  be  accepted,  or  new  and  untried 
ones.  In  California,  under  this  system,  the 
school  books  have  been  so  inferior  that  the 
County  Superintendents  of  the  State,  at  a 
convention  held  December  9th,  1893,  un- 
animously seconded  and  unanimously  passed 
a  resolution  asking  the  Legislature  to  abolish 
their  use,  stating  that  "the  California  series 
of  text-books,  as  a  whole,  by  reason  of  the 
inferior  selections  of  the  subject  matter 
therein  contained,  and  its  worse  than  faulty 
arrangement,  are  a  decided  detriment  to  the 
well- being  of  the  schools  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  school  interests  of  the  State." 
It  was  also  the  opinion  of  these  educators 
that  a  greater  expense  is  entailed  upon  the 
people  of  the  State  by  the  use  of  these  tex- 
books  than  would  be  incurred  by  the  adop* 
tion  of  any  reputable  series  that  may  be  pur- 
chased in  open  competitive  market.  An 
account  of  this  action  of  the  Superintend- 
ents was  published  in  the  San  Francisco 
Evening  Bulletin  of  December  9th,  1892. 

In  Indiana  also,  after  two  years'  trial, 
the  School  Superintendents,  at  their  annual 
meeting,  held  Nov.  19,  1892,  unanimously 
condemned  the  cheap  contract  books  pro- 
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vided  under  their  present  system.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  it  was  devised 
by  politicians  and  speculators,  without  any 
reference  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State.  Among  the  numerous  objections 
made  was  the  usual  one  that  the  books  were 
ill  adapted  to  grade  and  not  up  to  the  times, 
and  the  system  was  said  to  work  a  greater 
hardship  in  the  city  districts  than  in  the 
country. 

Any  amonnt  of  similar  testimony  from 
the  other  States  which  have  tried  the  State 
School  Book  Board  and  uniform  text  book 
system  can  be  produced.  From  a  report  on 
State  uniformity  in  text-books  made  to  the 
Alabama  Educational  Association,  we  find 
that  '^  no  State  contract  for  school  books 
has  ever  secured  cheapness  in  the  price  of 
the  books,  except  by  manifest  deterioration 
of  the  educational  value  or  the  mechanical 
quality  of  the  books. ' '  The  report  further 
says:  "Minnesota  was  the  first  State  to 
make  such  a  contract  for  school  books, 
more  than  ten  years  since.  *  *  *  Not  one 
standard  book  was  contracted  for  or  put  on 
the  State  list.  The  teachers  and  school  of- 
ficers protested  against  the  contract  books 
so  strongly  that  the  State  Board  was  com- 
pelled, by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  to 
change  the  books  to  other  series,  thus  mak- 
ing two  whQlesale  changes  in  a  few  years. 
Here  we  can  see  that  any  apparent  saving  in 
the  price  of  the  1)Ooks  first  produced  was 
more  than  lost  by  the  expense  of  the  whole- 
sale changes  made  necessary ;  and  what  is  to 
be  said  of  the  injury  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion by  the  introduction  into  the  schools  of 
a  whole  State  of  such  inadequate  teaching 
material?  A  mistake  like  this  made  by  a 
State  Board  is  a  mistake  for  the  whole  State, 
while  the  selection  made  by  a  local  board  is 
for  one  city  or  township,  and  can  be  more 
easily  remedied  than  when  the  selection  is 
made  by  a  State  Committee. 

Every  law  which  has  been  passed  to  es- 
tablish State  uniformity  in  textbooks  seems 
to  base  their  selection  on  the  question  of 
price  alone,  very  little  consideration  be- 
ing given  to  the  merits  of  the  books.  One 
gentleman  who  acted  on  a  State  book  com- 
mission said,  "A  difference  of  five  cents  in 
any  book  will  exclude  the  best  and  adopt 
the  poorest."  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
policy  of  the  text-book  boards  in  other 
States.  What  assurance  have  we  for  sup- 
posing that  Pennsylvania  would  be  an  ex- 
ception ?  Do  the  educators  and  the  parents 
of  children  want  to  see  a  Text  book  Board 
and  books  made  by  contract  for  the  230c  or 
more  school  districts  in  this  State?    If  not, 


it  would  be  well  for  them  to  make  their  ob- 
jections known  at  once  to  our  law-makers 
at  Harrisburg,  rather  than  to  do  their  pro- 
testing after  the  evil  has  been  accomplished. 


THE  ENGINEERING  BUILDING. 


THE  dedication  on  Wednesday,  February 
22d,  of  the  Engineering  Building  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  marks  an  era  in 
the  history  of  that  institution.  The  floor 
space  of  the  imposing  structure,  which  is 
designed  for  the  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering  departments  of  the 
College,  aggregates  two  and  one-third  acres. 
It  is  265  feet  long  by  200  feet  wide,  and  is 
built  of  brick  with  brown  stone  trimmings. 

It  was  a  field  day  for  the  college.  Dig- 
nitaries, State  and  National,  were  present, 
and  friends  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The 
party  from  Washington,  escorting  Senator 
Noble,  came  in  a  Pullman  car,  which  with 
the  private  car  bearing  Governor  Pattison 
and  members  of  the  Legislature  and  others, 
from  Harrisburg,  arrived  at  the  College  at 
1 1  a.  m.  The  train  was  run  into  the  new 
building  and  the  guests  alighted  under  cover. 
The  battalion  of  cadets  had  nearly  200  in 
line  to  escort  the  party  to  the  main  building. 
As  the  procession  came  up  the  driveway  a 
squad  from  the  College  Artillery  fired  the 
Governor's  salute. 

At  the  main  building,  the  ofiicial  visitors, 
the  trustees,  the  State  legislators,  alumni, 
representatives  of  other  colleges  and  of  the 
press,  together  with  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple from  different  parts  of  the  State,  formed 
in  procession  under  escort  of  the  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  cadets  and  moved  to 
the  Armory,  where  several  hundred  sat  down 
to  a  collation.  The  interior  of  the  large 
building  was  trimmed  with  the  National  and 
College  colors.  After  dinner  brief  speeches 
were  made  by  Governor  Pattison,  ex  Gov- 
ernor Beaver,  Dr.  Willets,  and  others. 

The  ofiicial  programme  followed  .in  the 
chapel  at  2  o'clock.  The  stage  was  occu- 
pied by  distinguished  visitors,  the  front  of 
the  house  by  the  students  seated  by  classes, 
and  the  body  of  the  house  and  the  gallery 
filled  with  spectators.  Miss  Willard  pre- 
sided at  the  piano,  and  an  orchestra  from 
Williamsport  was  present  during  the  day 
and  evening. 

General  Beaver,  on  behalf  of  the  Building 
Committee,  in  an  appropriate  address  pre- 
sented the  building  to  the  trustees,  on  whose 
behalf  it  was  formally  accepted  bv  Dr  Geo. 
W.  Atherton,  President  of  the  college.     His 
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Excellency  Governor  Pattison  spoke  of 
the  development  of  our  Common  School 
System^  the  relation  of  the  State  to  higher 
education,  and  the  prospective  development 
of  the  State  College  into  a  great  State  Uni 
versity.  He  was  followed  by  Gen .  Francis  L^ 
Walker,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  in  an  address  upon 
the  importance  of  scientific  as  compared 
with  classical  training.  Hon.  John  W. 
Noble,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  then 
sketched  the  history  of  the  aid  afforded  by 
the  General  Government  through  land  grants 
and  otherwise  to  technical  and  higher  edu- 
cation. Ez-State  Supt.  Henry  C.  Hickok  was 
the  last  speaker  on  this  very  interesting  oc- 
casion. 

After  the  close  of  the  exercises  the  differ- 
ent buildings  were  thrown  open  to  all 
strangers,  the  students  acting  as  guides. 
The  various  laboratories  with  their  appli- 
ances attracted  much  attention.  The  visi- 
tors to  the  new  building  were  supplied  with 
a  printed  description  of  the  various  uses  of 
the  rooms  and  a  diagram  of  each  floor.  At 
9  p.  m.  the  grand  march  opened  the  Senior 
Class  reception  in  the  Armory.  The  effect 
of  the  decorations  here  was  heightened  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  incandescent  lights 
by  the  student  electricians.  Some  of  the 
guests  remained  for  the  mid-winter  athletic 
sports,  which  were  held  in  the  gymnasium 
on  Thursday  evening. 

It  is  hoped  in  our  next  issue  to  present  a 
more  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
memorable  day  in  the  history  of  a  great 
school  than  is  possible  at  this  writing. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CHAUTAUQUA. 

THE  programme  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Chautauqua's  second  annual  summer 
assembly,  to  be  held  at  Mt.  Gretna  from 
June  29th  to  July  28th,  is  already  nearly 
completed.  I'he  gratifying  success  of  last 
year's  assembly,  which  at  once  established 
the  Chautauqua's  reputation,  and  assured  it 
a  place  in  the  foremq^t  rank  of  similar  in- 
stitutions, encouraged  the  management  to 
continue  this  year's  session  during  an  entire 
month,  as  well  as  to  enlarge  the  scope  es- 
pecially of  its  educational  work.  No  less 
than  eight  full  departments  of  instruction 
have  been  arranged  for,  embracing  about 
thirty-five  different  branches  of  study.  The 
different  departments  are:  Sacred  science, 
literature  and  languages,  history  and  phiU 
osophy,  art  and  music,  natural  science, 
pedagogy,  physical  culture,  and  a  full  busi- 


ness course,  to  say  nothing  of  the  C.  L.  S. 
C.  department,  and  that  of  the  Chautauqua 
Extension,  in  which  there  are  to  be  three 
full  courses  of  lectures,  with  class  discus- 
sions and  syllabi,  very  similar  to  those  of 
University  Extension. 

In  the  department  of  popular  entertain- 
ment there  will  be  courses  of  lectures  on 
English  literature  by  Dr.  R.  E.  Thompson, 
the  well  known  author  and  popular  Uni- 
versity Extension  lecturer;  on  American 
history  by  Prof.  John  Fiske,  perhaps  the 
ablest  historian  in  the  country,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  in 
the  world ;  on  Roman  archaeology,  mag- 
nificently illustrated,  by  Mr.  Percy  M. 
Reese,  the  well  known  archaeologist  of  Bal- 
timore ;  on  astronomy,  also  illustrated,  by 
Dr.  Chas.  A.  Young,  of  Princeton,  probably 
our  greatest  living  astronomer ;  on  paleon- 
tology, "the  beginning  of  things,"  by 
Prof.  Fred'k  Starr  of  Chicago  University ; 
on  physical  culture,  with  illustrative  cos- 
tumes and  exercises,  by  Miss  Lydia  J.  New- 
comb  ;  on  Sights  and  Scenes  in  the  £a'  t, 
fully  illustrated  with  oriental  costumes, 
music,  etc.,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Donald- 
son. Among  the  popular  readings  and  im- 
personations will  be  two  entertainments  by 
the  famous  ''Boston  Stars,"  including  Mrs. 
Nella  Brown  Pond,  Mr.  Kellogg,  the  bird- 
warbler,  and  Mrs.  Kellogg,  the  favorite 
contralto;  two  entire  "Scott  Recitals;" 
two  entertainments  by  Locke  Richardson, 
one  of  the  most  noted  Shakespearian  readers 
in  the  world  ;  two  by  the  Ransom- Robert- 
son combination,  including  music  on  the 
Swiss  staff- bells,  English  hand- bells,  etc.; 
three  by  the  world-renowned  Lutteman 
Swedish  Sextette ;  piano  recitals,  saxophone 
and  harp  concerts,  and  others.  There 
will,  besides  all  these,  be  two  full  orchestral 
or  band  concerts  given  every  day  of  the 
assembly.  During  "Teachers'  Week," 
July  loth  to  15th,  Prof.  Thorbahn's  well- 
known  orchestra  will  be  in  attendance  and 
will  give  daily  concerts.  During  this  week 
there  will  also  be  a  variety  of  other  at- 
tractions especially  arranged  for  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State,  with  addresses  each  day  by 
a  number  of  the  most  able  and  popular 
educational  speakers  to  be  had.  Other 
"special  days"  will  be  Indian  day,  W.  C. 
T.  U.  day,  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  day.  Brother- 
hood of  Andrew  and  Philip  day,  Music 
day.  Recognition  day,  etc.  Nearly  all  the 
cottages  now  on  the  grounds  have  already 
been  rented,  and  many  new  ones  will  be 
erected  in  the  spring,  besides  other  import- 
ant improvements  made. 
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ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Bedford— Supt.  Potts:  The  cold  weather 
has  affected  the  attendance  somewhat,  but  the 
interest  is  not  abating.  The  educational  meet- 
ing held  at  Hopewell  wsis  a  marked  success. 
On  Friday  evening  the  Methodist  church  of 
that  place  was  well  filled.  More  visits  to 
schools  by  directors  are  being  made  than  in 
former  years.  In  Broad  township  one  of  the 
directors,  Mr.  Thomas,  visits  all  the  schools 
once  a  month.  In  Hopewell,  Mr.  Clapper, 
Mr.  Fluke  and  Mr.  Fmk  visited  with  me.  At 
Loysburg,  a  majority  oAhe  Board  accompanied 
me.  The  schools  of  Loysburg  and  of  New  En- 
terprise are  doing  much  better  work  this  year 
than  last.  Throughout  the  county  the  schools 
are  doing  very  good  work.  The  care  exer- 
cised by  directors  in  selecting  teachers,  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  patrons,  are  productive 
of  good  results. 

Berks  —  Supt.  Zechman  :  Local  institutes 
were  held  at  Centreport,  Millersburg,  Womels- 
dorf,  Pricetown  and  Lyons.  They  were  well 
attended  by  teachers,  directors  and  citizens. 
Whenever  a  balance  is  left  after  paying  the 
necessary  expenses,  it  is  given  to  start  a  library. 
I  visited  twenty- four  out  of  the  twenty- six  dis- 
tricts that  have  adopted  free  text- books.  We 
find  a  better  attendance,  an  improvement  in 
discipline,  older  pupils  in  school,  and  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  classification.  The  free 
text  book  system  is  a  great  blessing  for  the  boys 
and  girls  of  our  rural  districts.  We  are  taking 
steps  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Conrad  Weiser,  the  pioneer  and  Indian  inter- 
preter of  this  county. 

Blair — ^Supt.  Wertz:  The  local  institutes 
organized  in  various  parts  of  the  county  are 
successfully  conducted.  The  teachers  of  Blair 
county  and  Altoona  have  organized  a  County 
Association,  which  will  hold  its  monthly  ses- 
sions in  various  parts  of  the  county.  Its  offi 
cers  are  City  Supt.  D.  S.  Keith,  president ; 
Prof.  J.  A.  Stewart,  vice  president,  and  Miss 
Annie  Moore,  secretary. 

Cambria — Supt.  Leech:  The  last  County 
Institute,  which  was  without  doubt  the  best  held 
here,  awakened  an  enthusiasm  and  aroused  an 
energy  which  has  touched  every  school  and 
community  in  the  county.  We  have  now  al- 
most completed  our  annual  visit  to  every  school, 
and  find  better  teaching,  better  directors,  better 
buildings,  better  apparatus,  free  text-books, 
more  and  better  local  institutes,  and  longer 
terms.  Adams  has  increased  wages  and  put  a 
good  slate  black-board  into  each  of  her  eight 
schools.  Allegheny  has  advanced  wages  nve 
dollars  per  month.  Cambria  has  advanced  to 
1^30  per  month.  Carroll  has  opened  a  new 
school  at  the  new  town  of  Patton.  Chest  has 
built  a  fine  new  house  at  Beech  Grove,  supplied 
with  excellent  furniture,  and  adopted  free  text- 
books;  Conemaugh  has  completed  one  of  the 
best  school  houses  in  the  county  at  a  cost  of 
%  1 ,  500.  Coopersdale  has  lengthened  the  term  to 
eight  months,  and  has  contracted  for  an  $8,000 
building  which  is  intended  to  be  second  to  none 
in  the  State  for  its  size.    Croyle  has  built  one 


new  house,  and  seated  it  with  excellent  furni- 
ture. Dale  supplies  all  books  free.  Dean  has 
enlarged,  painted,  and  otherwise  much  im- 
proved the  building  at  Dysart,  and  erected  a 
fine  new  building  at  Richlands,  seated  with 
patent  seats.  East  Conemaugh  has  opened  up 
a  new  room,  having  now  six  in  all,  has  increased 
the  term,  and  furnishes  free  text  books,  and  has 
lengthened  the  term.  Ebensburg  has  opened 
a  new  room,  papered  all  her  six  rooms,  and 
painted  the  inside  of  the  building  thoughout, 
which  seems  to  have  changed  even  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  place.  Franklin,  Gallitzin  and 
Gallitzin  township  furnish  free  text-books. 
Hastings  has  free  text- books,  and  has  also 
lengthened  the  term,  increased  wages  and 
opened  a  new  school.  Jackson  and  Portage 
have  placed  new  charts  in  each  of  their  schools. 
Lilly  furnishes  free  text-books,  has  length- 
ened the  term,  and  opened  up  a  new  school, 
now  four  in  all.  Lower  Yoder  has  opened  two 
new  schools,  having  now  six  in  all,  has  furn- 
ished excellent  charts  and  free  text  books,  has 
lengthened  the  term  and  increased  the  wages. 
Morrellville  has  lengthened  the  term,  increased 
wages,  and  furnished  free  text -books,  besides 
having  erected  a  two-story  addition  to  one  of 
their  buildings,  in  which  they  have  opened  two 
new  schools,  making  eleven  in  all.  Minster  has 
free  text- books.  Reade  has  built  two  fine 
houses,  seating  each  with  the  best  furniture  and 
each  having  two  good  water  closets,  kept  un- 
der lock  and  key,  one  for  the  boys  and  one  for 
the  girls :  she  has  also  adopted  free  text  books. 
Richland  has  built  a  very  fine  new  house  at 
Walsal,  to  accommodate  a  new  town,  seating  it 
with  the  best  of  furniture,  and  putting  into  it  an 
excellent  slate  blackboard.  By  the  liberality  of 
a  citizen,  Mr.  Austin  Holsopple,  each  school 
has  had  donated  to  it  the  nucleus  of  a  library. 
South  Fork  has  increased  the  wages  of  the 
principal.  Stony  Creek  has  built  a  complete 
two  room  house,  heated  and  ventilated  accord- 
ing to  the  suggestions  of  the  State  Board  ef 
Health,  supplying  furniture  and  free  text  books. 
Summerhill  has  furnished  the  school  with  charts. 
Susquehanna  has  erected  a  fine  school  house  in 
the  Craver  sub-district,  seating  it  with  the  best 
furniture.  The  Kuntzman  school  house  has 
been  repainted,  and  the  old-fashioned  furniture 
has  given  place  to  new.  This  district  furnishes 
free  text  books.  Its  population  is  increasing 
very  rapidly  on  account  of  the  new  coal  devel- 
opments here.  Upper  Yoder  has  free  text- 
books, and  has  put  a  Webster  Unabridged 
dictionary  and  charts  into  each  school.  Wash- 
ington has  increased  wages,  lengthened  the 
term,  and  furnishes  free  text  books.  West  Tay- 
lor has  lengthened  the  term,  increased  wages, 
and  furnished  free  text- books,  besides  having 
repainted  and  decorated  her  seven  school- 
rooms, and  seated  one  of  them  with  new  single 
seats  and  desks.  Wilmore  furnished  both  rooms 
with  new  single  seats  and  new  charts;  all 
books  are  furnished  free.  White  has  increased 
wages  and  furnishes  free  books.  All  these  we 
regard  marks  of  progress  in  Cambria  county. 

Cameron  —  Supt.  Herrick:    A  large,  well- 
constructed  building  has  just  been  finished  in 
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Portage  township.  It  is  the  best  ungraded 
school  house  in  the  county.  In  Grove  town- 
ship neat  verandas  have  been  added  to  each 
school  building.  Other  improvements  have 
also  been  made.  The  schools  are  in  excel- 
lent condition. 

Chester — Supt.  Walton  :  The  organization 
of  a  Principals'  Association  in  Chester  county 
completes  the  purpose  of  our  County  Associa- 
tion, with  its  thirteen  local  associations.  The 
Wickersham  School  in  East  Nottingham  is  a 
very  attractive  and  well-furnished  house.  When 
the  grounds  are  laid  out  and  completed  they 
will  be  a  credit  to  the  township.  The  Oxford 
School  Board  has  erected  an  annex  to  its 
school  building,  furnishing  one  more  primary 
room.  There  are  excellent  opportunities  for 
primary  instruction  in  Oxford.  The  rooms  are 
not  so  crowded  as  they  are  in  many  of  our 
towns.  The  new  school  house  at  South  Bank, 
London,  Britain  township,  is  among  the  few 
that  offer  improved  facilities  for  ventilation.  It 
is  a  comfortable  and  attractive  house,  with  all 
the  most  important  modern  improvements. 

Clinton  —  Supt,  Brungard  :  During  the 
month  two  local  institutes  were  held — one  at 
McEihattan,  and  one  at  Booneville.  Both 
were  well  attended,  the  church  in  each  instance 
being  filled  with  eager  listeners.  Directors,  cit- 
izens and  teachers  took  an  active  part  in  the 
discussions.  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Betts,  a  director  of 
Pine  Creek,  died  during  the  month.  By  his 
death  we  have  lost  an  earnest  and  intelligent 
friend  of  the  schools. 

Elk— Supt.  Swift:  The  schools  of  the 
county  are  in  the  main  doing  excellent  work 
Out  of  the  thirteen  townships  eleven  have  an 
eight- months  term ;  the  remaining  two  have 
seven  months ;  and  all  but  four  of  the  town- 
ships furnish  text  books  free. 

Franklin— Supt.  Slyder:  Two  local  insti- 
tutes were  held  during  the  month.  Much  inter- 
est is  manifested  in  these  gatherings.  Scarlet 
fever  is  making  inroads  in  Quincy  township ; 
the  Board  ordered  one  of  the  schools  to  be 
closed  for  two  or  more  weeks. 

Greene— Supt.  James:  During  December 
and  January  local  institutes  were  held  every 
Saturday,  and  in  order  that  each  township  in 
the  county  might  have  the  advantage  of  a 
meeting,  five  were  held  during  the  holiday 
week.  The  interest  taken  in  these  meetings 
from  the  beginning  never  decreased.  I  regret 
to  announce  the  burning  of  the  Cross-Roads 
school-house  in  Morgan  township,  a  fine  brick 
house  well  located.  The  citizens  are  asking  for 
two  houses  in  place  of  the  one  destroyed. 
Measures  are  already  on  foot  to  provide  for  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  districts. 

Juniata — Supt.  Carney  :  Our  schools  gen- 
erally are  in  excellent  condition.  We  have 
held  three  local  Institutes  during  the  month,  all 
of  which  were  pronounced  successful.  At  Mc- 
Alisterville  we  had  a  lecture  by  Deputy  Supt. 
Houck,  which,  together  with  his  wholesome  talks 
during  the  sessions,  were  suggestive  to  teachers 
and  citizens.  At  Salem  Institute  we  had  as  in- 
structor Prof.  J.  H.  Brumbaugh,  of  Huntingdon 
Normal  College.  His  talks  were  instructive  and 


highly  appreciated  by  all.  In  the  evening  we 
had  a  lecture  by  Prof.  Bowman,  of  Huntingdon, 
which  was  enjoyed  by  a  large  audience. 

Lancaster — Supt.  Brecht:  The  attendance 
in  our  schools  this  session  has  been  exception- 
ally regular.  No  serious  sickness  or  epidemic 
has  fastened  itself  upon  any  section  of  the 
county.  The  enrollment  shows  an  increase  of 
several  thousand  children  since  last  term.  Our 
teachers  are  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  major- 
ity of  our  schools  are  in  excellent  working  con- 
dition. We  have  now  four  single  rural  school 
houses  and  two  town  buildings  heated  by  the 
Smead-Wills  system.  ^The  annual  convention 
of  Directors  was  held  January  5th.  The  meeting 
was  well  attended,  incerestmg  in  its  exercises, 
and  full  of  practical  encouragement  for  the 
schools*  future.  Special  attention  was  given  to 
the  school  and  its  physical  conditions.  A  com- 
mittee on  school  architecture  appointed  the  year 
before  presented  a  circular  report  to  govern  in 
the  plans  and  erection  of  school  buildings  in 
the  county.  The  convention  unanimously  de- 
clared itself  in  favor  of  making  the  minimum 
school -term  of  the  State  not  less  than  eight 
months. 

Lawrence — Supt.  Watson  :  West  New  Cas- 
tle school  building  with  all  its  contents  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  January  loth.  It  was  a  brick 
structure  with  six  rooms,  well  furnished  and 
equipped,  with  315  pupils.  Ellwood  city  is  now 
a  recognized  borough.  A  Board  of  Directors 
has  been  elected  and  sworn  in,  ready  for  next 
year's  work.  They  have  a  first  class  four-room 
building  almost  completed,  and  we  look  for- 
ward with  much  pleasure  to  the  success  of  the 
schools  in  this  city. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke:  Successful  insti- 
tutes were  held  at  Palmyra,  Schaefferstown, 
Myerstown,  Fredericksburg  and  East  Lebanon. 
These  gatherings  were  well  attended  by  both 
teachers  and  directors,  and  are  fruitful  in  results. 
January  13  was  "Examination  Day."  The  ques- 
tions were  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and 
sent  to  each  teacher  who  conducted  the  exami- 
nation. The  teachers  all  seem  to  think  that  it  will 
have  a  wholesome  influence  upon  school  work 
in  general.  The  unusually  cold  weather  so  long 
continued  has  caused  considerable  irregularity 
in  the  attendance.  The  North  Cornwall  Board 
has  recently  furnished  all  its  schools  with  Web- 
ster's International  Dictionary. 

Luzerne — Supt.  Harrison  :  It  is  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  report  progress  on  the  part  of  the 
schools  of  the  farming  districts.  Last  year  there 
were  sixteen  districts  of  the  sixty  two  under  my 
jurisdiction  where  the  term  was  six  months ;  this 
year  there  are  but  five.  Four  of  these  districts 
increased  to  eight ;  seven  to  seven  months. 
Salaries  have  been  raised,  apparatus  purchased, 
and  well  directed  efforts  have  been  made  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  our  schools.  Four  town- 
ships still  have  a  summer  term.  Next  year  will 
probably  see  continuous  terms  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts. Butler,  Conyngham,  Hunlock,  Fair- 
mount  and  Black  Creek  increased  the  term  to 
eight  months.  Exeter  raised  salaries  and  in- 
creased the  term  to  seven  months.  The  schools 
are  doing  good  work.     Franklin  buUt  a  new 
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school  house  and  has  seven  months.  Lake 
township  has  a  continuous  term  of  seven  months; 
a  new  school  house  was  built.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions the  schools  throughout  these  districts 
are  doing  acceptable  work. 

Monroe.— Supt.  Paul :  The  Normal  School 
building  now  in  course  of  erection  at  East 
Stroudsburg  is  rapidly  nearing  completion. 
When  finished  it  will  doubtless  be  the  finest  and 
most  substantial  original  Normal  School  build- 
ing in  the  State.  The  school  Board  of  Strouds- 
burg propose  building  another  school  house  the 
coming  summer.  The  borough  now  has  a  most 
excellent  eight- room  building,  erected  a  few 
years  ago  at  cost  of  about  $17,000.  We  hope 
the  new  building  will  be  a  similar  structure. 

Montgomery — Supt.  Hoffecker :  Three  local 
institutes  of  two  days  each  were  held  during  the 
month.  The  attendance  at  all  of  them  was  very 
large,  exceeding  that  of  the  County  Institute 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  interest  manifested 
by  the  people  and  the  disposition  of  all  classes 
to  discuss  educational  topics,  show  the  deep 
hold  that  popular  education  and  good  schools 
have  upon  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Montour — Supt.  Steinbach  :  A  District  In- 
stitute has  been  organized  in  Liberty  township. 
Monthly  meetings  are  held,  and  much  interest 
is  manifested  on  the  part  of  teachers,  directors 
and  citizens.  The  result  of  these  meetings  is 
bound  to  be  felt,  as  it  strengthens  the  teachers 
and  establishes  a  strong  educational  sentiment. 
We  hope  that  other  districts  will  catch  the  in- 
spiration and  do  likewise. 

Northumberland  —  Supt.  Bloom  :  The 
School  Board  of  Chillisquaque  township  has 
increased  the  salary  of  thirteen  teachers,  and 
lengthened  the  school  term  to  seven  and  a  half 
months.  In  Watsontown,  Zerbe,  Coal,  Chillis- 
quaque, Mt.  Carmel,  and  Sunbury  districts  insti- 
tutes are  regularly  held.  These  meetings  have 
been  very  material  factors  in  the  advancement 
of  the  schools  in  these  districts.  All  the 
schools  in  Lower  Mahoning  have  been  furnished 
with  Yaggy*s  Geographical  Charts  and  the 
Complete  Reading  Chart.  The  McEwensville 
school  building  has  been  repaired,  making  it 
more  attractive  and  comfortable  than  it  has  ever 
been.  The  Principal  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  excellent  selections  of  books  and  papers 
constantly  being  added  to  the  library  and  read- 
ing table  of  the  High  School.  Very  consider- 
able progress  is  also  being  made  at  Turbotville 
in  this  line.  A  reading  table  was  recently 
established,  and  on  it  are  to  be  found  some  of  the 
best  magazines  published.  Under  the  judicious 
management  of  the  Principal,  the  High  School 
is  doing  excellent  work  in  literature.  The  Sun- 
bury  School  Board  introduced  music  into  the 
primary  and  secondary  grades  ;  each  school  is 
supplied  with  a  chart  on  music.  The  subject  is 
regularly  taught  by  the  teachers,  and  the  inter- 
est manifested  and  progress  made  by  the  pupils 
is  very  encouraging.  More  than  a  hundred 
dollars*  worth  of  philosophical  apparatus  was 
purchased  recently  for  the  High  School. 

Potter — Supt.  Ries:  Local  institutes  were 
held  at  Andrews  Settlement  and  Oswayo  with 
good  results.    A  new  school-house  has  been 


built  at  Hector.  In  Harrison  an  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  house  at  Mills,  makine  a 
school  of  two  departments,  to  accommodate 
the  increased  attendance. 

Schuylkill — Supt.  Weiss :  The  County  In- 
stitute was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  county 
— 683  teachers  being  in  attendance.  One  of 
the  oldest  teachers  of  the  county  declared  it 
the  most  successful  institute  he  ever  attended. 
He  expressed  the  sentiment  of  nearly  every 
teacher  of  the  county.  More  than  usual  inter- 
est was  manifested  during  both  day  and  even- 
ing sessions.  The  instructors  from  abroad  were 
ably  assisted  by  our  own  teachers.  We  held  a 
very  successful  local  institute  at  Minersville.Jan- 
uary  27-28,  attended  by  teachers  and  directors 
of  the  Nmth  district.  Dr.  A.  R.  Home  and 
Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck  delivered  evening 
lectures,  the  latter  also  giving  instruction  during 
the  day  sessions.  The  teachers  and  directors  of 
Minersville  and  surrounding  districts  took  part 
in  talks  and  class  drills,  and  largely  contributed 
to  making  the  institute  a  grand  success.  Local 
talent  ably  assisted  by  favoring  the  institute 
with  recitations  and  music.  Standing  room  was 
at  a  premium,  and  everybody  pronounced  the 
meetmg  a  grand  success. 

Somerset — Supt.  Berkey :  Our  schools  are 
moving  along  very  successfully.  The  general 
use  of  the  "  course  of  study,"  and  the  conse- 
quent grading  of  all  schools,  have  done  much 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  country  schools, 
and  to  secure  more  thoroughness  and  system 
in  every  district.  It  is  proving  to  be  indeed 
a  most  decisive  step  in  advance. 

Tioga — Supt.  Raesly :  Since  my  fast  report- 
interesting  local  institutes  were  held  in  Liberty, 
Tioga,  Chatham  and  Ward,  at  which  valuable 
assistance  was  rendered  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Albro, 
Dr.  D.  C.  Thomas,  Profs.  M.  F.  Cass,  A.  F. 
Suuffer,  G.  B.  Strait,  W.  F.  Harrer,  and 
others.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  were 
"A  Continuous  School  Term,"  "Free  Text- 
Books,'*  and  "  The  Increased  Appropriation." 

Warren — Supt.  Putnam  :  A  very  successful 
local  institute  was  held  at  Sugar  Grove,  Jan- 
uary 2 1  St.  The  M.  £.  Church  was  crowded 
both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  The 
programme  was  entertaining  and  profitable ; 
the  teachers  and  patrons  manifested  much 
interest  in  educational  work.  The  discussion 
of  questions  on  school  management  and  kin- 
dred subjects  was  animated  and  instructive. 
Much  credit  is  due  the  teachers  of  Sugar 
Grove  for  their  management  of  the  meeting. 

Washington— Supt.  Tombaugh:  Of  our 
eight  district  institutes  arranged  for  the  year, 
seven  have  been  held — two  this  month,  one 
at  Canonsburg,  the  other  at  Prosperity.  Large 
crowds  attend  these  meetings.  Sometimes  as 
many  as  fifty  teachers  and  four  hundred 
spectators  are  present.  Live  school  topics  are 
discussed,  and  the  opinion  of  the  audience 
asked  for.  At  most  places  the  people  express 
themselves  in  favor  of  free  text- books,  seven 
months*  minimum  term,  and  graduation  from 
the  common  schools.  The  last  meeting  of  the 
series  will  be  held  at  the  California  Normal 
School.    I  have  already  visited  260  schools. 
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WHEN  SHALL  WE  MEET  AGAIN  I 


Spxkitval  Sokgs. 

I»^ — 1- 


1.  When  shall  we  meet    a  -  gain, 

2.  When  shall  love  free  -  ly  flow 

3.  Up  to     that  world  of  light 

4.  Soon  shall  we  meet    a  •  gain, 


Meet  ne'er  to  sev  -  er? 
Pure  as  life's  riv  -  er? 
Take      us,  dear    Sav  -  iour; 

Meet  ne'er  to      sev  -  er; 


When  will  peace 
When  shall  sweet 
May    we    all 
Soon   shall  peace 


wreathe  her  chain    Round  us      for 
friend-ship  glow    Change-less    for 
there    u  -  nite.      Bless  -  ed      for 


wreath  her  chain    Round  us      for  -  ev 


ev  -  er?     Our 

ev  -  er?  Where 
ev  -  er;   Where 


Our 


hearts  will  ne'er  re  -  pose,    Safe 
joys    ce  •  les  -  tial   thrill.  Where 
kin  -  dred  spir  -  its  dwell.  There 

hearts  will  then    re  -  pose       Se- 


bfefe-^JJ^:*^ 


from  each  blast  that  blows.  In    this  dark  vale    of      woes,  Nev  -  er —  no,  ncv  -  er  I 

bliss  each  heart  shall  fill.    And  fears    of    part  •  ing     chill  Nev-er — no,  nev  •  er! 

may    our    mu  -  sic  swell,  And  lime   our    joys    dis  -  pel  Nev  -  er —  no,  nev  -  er ! 

cure   fix>m  world  -  ly  woes  \  Our  songs  of  praise  shall  close  Nev  -  er —  no,  nev  -  er ! 

•^^ — I '^ — h 


JESUS,  THE  VERY  THOUGHT  OF  THEE. 


"  Manoah." 
BSKNAKD.  Rfissim. 


BUS,     the    ve    -  17  thought  of     Thee    With    sweetness    fills     the     breast; 

2.  Nor    voice   can  sing,     nor  heart  can    frame.    Nor      can    the    mem  -  ory     find, 

3.  O       Hope    of     ev'   -  xy      con  -  trite  heart,      O       Joy     of      all       the     meek, 


But  sweet  -  er     far     Thy  face     to      see, 
A     sweet  -  er    sound  than     Te  -  sus'  Name, 
To    those     who  fall,    how  kmd  Thou  art ! 


And    in      Thy    pres  -  ence    test. 
The    Sav  -  iour     of     man  -  kind. 
How  good    to      those  who     seek  I 


4  But  what  to  those  who  find  ?  Ah !  this 
Nor  tongue  nor  pen  can  show ; 
The  love  of  Jesus,  what  it  is 
None  but  His  loved  ones  know. 


5  Jesus,  our  only  joy  be  Thou, 
As  Thou  our  prize  wilt  be ; 
In  Thee  be  all  our  gloiy  now^ 
And  through  eternity. 
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HOW  TO  CULTIVATE  READING  HABITS  OF  CHILDREN. 

BY  ABNER  PBRKE. 


HAVEN'T  you  read  "  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land" before?  was  asked  of  a  bright 
girl  of  thirteen  summers,  as  she  lay  curled 
up  on  a  sofa  in  the  sunshine,  deep  in  the 
enjoyment  of  that  fascinating  book.  "  Oh, 
yes,  times  and  times,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Then  you  like  it  ?"  "  Like  it  I  I  could 
read  it  all  the  time  and  never  get  tired  of 
it."  What  was  the  charm?  The  child 
could  not  tell ;  but  we  can.  It  was  its  in- 
definiteness,  its  quaint  and  unexpected  mal- 
adjustments, comical  situations,  impossibil- 
ities, suggestive  points,  and  its  appeal  to 
the  unformed  imagination.  Surely  a  won- 
derful book  for  children  !  Enough  like 
fairy  tales  to  excite  interest  in  a  child  who 
never  believes  in  fairies,  but  feels  them, 
dreams  about  them,  and  assumes  their  reality 
for  the  lime,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  escap- 
ing humdrum  school  or  home  duties. 

Most  children  begin  by  taking  in  books 
through  the  imagination,  forming  images 
assisted  by  new  situations  and  pictures. 
Then  they  grow  into  a  curiosity  about  facts, 
which  are  easily  stored  in  the  memory. 
The  next  stage  is  asking,  why?  and  they 
reason,  in  their  childish  way,  about  the 
thin^  they  read.  You  hear  a  child  laugh 
while  reading — a  good  sign.  It  means  that 
the  fancy  is  touched.  If  the  right  books 
are  given  them  in  the  next  period — travels, 
natural  history,  "  Homes  Without  Hands," 
"  Wonder  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls," — you 
will  observe  their  eyes  sparkle,  and   they 


will  tell  you  of  some  wonderful  things  they 
have  discovered.  Growing  into  the  time  of 
youth,  if  books  like  Kingsley's  "  Hereward, 
the  Wake,"  Coffin's  "Old  Times  in  the 
Colonies,"  "Tom  Paulding,"  by  Brander 
Matthews,  and  a  little  later  on  Walter 
Scott's  novels  are  put  in  their  way,  they 
will  ask,  "  Why  did  he  do  so  and  so?"  or, 
"  Did  anybody  really  kill  a  man  to  get  hia 
money?"  or,  "How  do  you  suppose  Sir 
Walter  knew  all  about  what  these  people 
thought?" 

It  will  not  do  to  make  a  business  of  in- 
sisting on  children's  reading,  as  John  Mill's 
father  did.  Let  the  books  lie  about  the 
nursery  or  on  the  home  table;  talk  about 
them  at  meal  times ;  excite  curiosity  by 
alluding  to  some  anecdote  ;  or  open  an  illus- 
trated work,  as  if  by  chance,  in  the  library. 
The  child  wants  to  discover  his  own  mental 
food.  He  will  not  sit  up  in  a  chair  and  eat 
books  as  he  takes  his  porridge.  We  know 
a  boy  whose  father  has  a  fine  library,  ele- 
gant editions,  superb  quartos,  all  sorts  of 
good  books.  The  boy's  playthings  are 
always  ailowed  in  that  room.  He  called  out 
one  day,  "  Papa,  when  you  die  all  these 
books  will  be  mine,  won't  they?"  The 
father  said,  "Of  course,"  and  the  boy  from 
that  time  moused  about,  read  a  good  many 
pages  here  and  there,  looked  over  the  plates, 
and  will  certainly  become  a  reader  in  due 
time.  Another  boy's  father  bought  him  a 
set  of  60  volumes  of  Walter  Scott,  Edin- 
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burgh  edition,  in  fine  morocco,  and  simply 
said :  ''  These  are  yours ;  you  ought  to 
have  a  library."  The  boy  devoured  the 
whole  lot.  Meanwhile  that  boy  spent  a 
year  in  England  with  the  family,  and  the 
tales  of  Scott  were  his  favorite  guide-books. 
He  was  a  little  antiquarian  at  Kenilworth ; 
knew  all  about  the  Armor  in  the  Tower ; 
was  angry  because  the  **  Beef-eater"  would 
not  show  him  §ir  Walter  Raleigh's  cell,  and 
at  Edinburgh  just  revelled  in  the  "  Heart  of 
Midlothian."  Even  for  those  who  cannot 
travel,  books  of  travel  will  set  them  off  on 
imaginary  journeys.  They  will  go  ''  zigzag" 
in  classic  lands,  with  Hezekiah  Butterworth, 
and  even  ''  A  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the 
Sea,"  with  Jules  Verne  ;  just  as  Queen  Vic- 
toria, till  she  was  fourteen  years  old,  found 
companionship  with  her  three  hundred  ex- 
quisitely-dressed dolls,  and  made  them  rep- 
resent personages  of  note,  actresses,  court 
ladies,  and  Amy  Robsarts,  taking  them  off 
on -trips. 

Towle's  "  Young  Folks'  Heroes  of  His- 
tory," Magellan,  Vasco  da  Gama,  Marco 
Polo,  and  Pizarro  will  put  dime  novels  out 
of  the  head  of  any  well-conditioned  boy, 
even  if  he  sometimes  finds  *'  The  Bloody 
Brigand"  in  his  hands  by  mistake.  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  "  Makers  of  Florence  or  Venice" 
seem  rather  old  for  children  ;  but  a  mother 
can  read  to  her  girls  of  tender  age  from 
such  books  till  they  will  want  to  know  all 
about  the  places  so  delightfully  described. 
Much  may  be  done  by  reading  poems  like 
**  Lady  of  the  Lake"  to  a  group  of  boys 
and  girls,  and  getting  them  to  recite  to- 
gether the  striking  passages.  They  will 
soon  march  over  the  house  on  a  rainy  day 
"  spouting"  the  war  speeches  of  the  heroes, 
and  sometimes  improvise  plays  on  the  basis 
of  what  has  been  read  to  them. 

All  the  analytic  work  pressed  as  a  task  on 
children  in  school,  such  as  taking  Shakes- 
peare's finer  sentences  to  pieces,  will  only 
tend  to  confuse  their  minds  \  but  put  Mrs. 
Cowdin  Clarke's  *'  Girlhood  of  Shakes- 
peare's Heroines"  into  their  hands,  and 
they  will  hunt  up  the  characters  in  the  plays 
to  see  what  became  of  them.  Then  they  will 
get  the  sense  and  the  spirit  of  the  great  master. 

It  is  possible,  also,  to  induce  a  love  of 
classic  literature,  even  the  most  ancient,  in 
many  a  child's  mind,  by  putting  before  him 
Professor  Church's  illustrated  stories  from 
Homer  and  Virgil,  or  Cox's  "  Tales  of  An- 
cient Greece."  Then  when  he  takes  up  the 
classics  in  the  original,  he  will  study  with 
more  zest,  and  not  hate  these  old  poets  as 
tiresome  and  pesky  task-masters.    The  pub- 


lic libraries  to  which  children  resort  unat- 
tended, for  fiction  or  anything  which  they 
may  select  at  random,  ought  to  have  depart- 
ments suitable  to  the  different  ages  of  youth- 
ful applicants.  Frances  Willard's  mother 
ran -some  risk  when  she  denied  the  girl  the 
novels  of  the  day,  but  let  her  read  ''  Don 
Quixote,"  "Gil  Bias,"  and  a  fanatical 
anti-slavery  juvenile  paper.  In  her  case, 
''The  Children's  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  the  «*  Youth's 
Cabinet"  proved  an  antidote,  and  in  that 
cultivated  atmosphere  of  a  pure  home  almost 
any  reading  would  have  proved  nutritious ; 
but  in  ordinary  cases  the  novels  of  the  day 
are  vicious  in  their  influence  on  boys  and 
girls.  To  expect  a  good  habit  of  reading 
from  such  pernicious  seeds  is  like  looking  for 
a  bed  of  flowers  from  Canada  thistle  pollen. 

Some  children  will  not  read;  it  goes 
against  the  grain  ;  they  were  bom  so.  It 
is  rather  hard  to  hold  a  book  and  read  it 
when  the  girl  likes  domestic  work  better  or 
the  boy  his  plane  and  saw.  There  must  be 
an  impulse  to  overcome  this  native  inertia. 
If  you  can  supply  the  motive  the  reading 
will  come  of  itself.  If  no  motive  is  strong 
enough,  then  it  is  of  no  use  to  try.  The 
atmosphere  in  which  a  child  is  brought  up 
is  the  best  aid  to  a  literary  taste.  The 
parent  or  the  teacher  must  create  the  en- 
vironment and  make  it  like  the  air  to  good 
lungs.  Most  children  have  no  such  atmos- 
phere at  home  or  at  school.  What  can 
books  do  for  them  ?  Brightness,  good  sense 
and  experience  must  work  out  their  literary 
destiny,  and  they  must  wait  for  the  impulse. 
If  it  never  comes,  they  must  take  life  as  they 
choose  it,  and  some  other  people  must  read 
the  books. 

All  of  which  means  that  cultivating  in 
children  this  taste  early  gives  them  the 
wine  of  life,  which  the  older  it  grows  the 
better  they  enjoy.  It  keeps  them  out  of 
mischief,  and  acts  as  a  corrective  of  low  in- 
stincts. It  fills  their  minds,  vacant  and 
roomy,  with  ideas ;  gives  command  of  lan- 
guage; develops  growth  in  intellect  and 
heart.  Try  then  in  all  the  ways  above- 
mentioned  ;  use  every  art,  and  coax  their 
backward  tendency.  If  after  all  you  do 
they  won't  read,  they  won't,  and  you  can- 
not help  it.  Observation  must  take  the 
place  of  books.  Acquisition  in  other  lines 
will  give  them  mastery  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  you  have  the  consolation,  so  aptly  put 
by  Alice  Rollins,  that  it  is  of  no  use  ''to 
toast  the  bread  for  a  bird,  or  spread  with 
mayonnaise  the  lettuce  for  a  rabbit." — N- 
E.  Journal  of  Education, 
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ARBOR  DAY  AND  TREES. 


IT  was  a  part  of  the  purpose  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Arbor  Day  to  beget  apprecia- 
tion of  the  economic  value^  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  trees  and  forests. 

To  enumerate  all  the  tises  of  forest  pro- 
ducts would  require  the  exploration  of 
nearly  every  field  and  phase  of  human  in- 
dustry. The  climatic  and  sanitary  influence 
of  forests  touches  the  springs  of  life  and  the 
sources  of  material  prosperity.  The  figures 
that  tell  the  value  of  the  yearly  contribution 
of  the  woods  to  the  world's  wealth  are  be- 
wildering. In  our  own  country  trees  yield 
an  annual  harvest  three  times  richer  than 
our  wheat  crop,  and  thrice  that  of  the  out- 
put of  our  gold  and  silver  mines. 

It  is  doubtful  if  toil  wrings  from  the  earth 
in  cereal  products  a  richer  harvest  than  the 
untilled  forests  yield.  But  the  wealth  of 
the  woods  is  the  gift  of  the  silent  centuries. 
Trees,  fertilized  by  their  own  foliage,  fed  by 
the  earth  and  watered  by  the  sky,  bring 
their  unbought  contributions  to  every  field 
of  human  industry,  minister  to  the  comforts 
and  the  elegancies  of  life,  enrich  every  sense 
with  their  fruit  and  their  fragrance,  with  the 
melody  of  their  music,  and  their  beauty  of 
form  and  foliage.  Trees  imprison  the  wealth 
of  melting  snows  and  of  falling  showers  in 
cisterns  woven  of  their  fragile  roots,  holding 
back  their  reserves  from  the  drenched  fields 
in  spring,  and  yielding  them  to  the  parched 
soil  in  the  hot  and  arid  summer.  Forests 
arrest  the  scorching  blasts  of  summer  and 
the  chilling  winds  of  winter;  dam  up  the 
waters  that  would  sweep  to  destruction  the 
ungamered  wealth  of  fields  and  flocks ;  pre- 
serve the  springs  and  rivulets  that  make 
glad  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air;  give  to  rivers  a  more  constant  flow ; 
absorb  the  poisonous  exhalations  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  pour  back  into  it  a  steady 
flow  of  pure,  life-giving  moisture.  Birds 
learn  their  music  from  the  whispering  leaves 
and  the  murmuring  brooks,  and  so  brooks 
and  birds  follow  the  forests,  leaving  to  the 
parched  earth  only  such  melodies  as  may  lie 
on  the  other  side  of  silence.  The  disap- 
pearance of  forests  has  been  everywhere 
marked  by  destructive  floods;  by  dimin- 
ished rainfall ;  by  parched  and  sterile  fields 
and  sere  and  cheerless  landscapes. 

In  older  countries  the  economic  and  sani- 
tary worth  of  the  woods  is  so  well  known 
that  trees  are  cherished  there  as  the  fountains 
of  life  and  the  sources  of  prosperity  to  the 
husbandman.  But  we  squander  with  lavish 
hand  the  harvest  that  unbroken  ages  ri- 


pened. All  too  rapidly  our  glorious  forests 
are  vanishing  before  the  cruel  strokes  of  the 
woodman's  axe.  The  older  states,  formerly 
so  richly  wooded,  are  well  nigh  denuded  of 
timber;  while  great  treeless  plains  stretch 
in  unbroken  reaches  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  foothills  of  the  Rockies.  If  we  would 
not  share  the  fate  that  has  befallen  so  many 
countries  of  the  old  world,  whose  fertile 
fields  have  become  barren  plains  and  whose 
wooded  slopes,  once  the  rich  pasture 
grounds  of  countless  herds,  have  become 
sterile  knobs,  we  must  begin  to  plant  trees. 
We  must  plant  them  on  our  playgrounds 
and  by  the  roadside,  plant  them  on  the  hill- 
tops .and  in  sterile  fields,  plant  them  on 
every  rood  of  ground  that  will  not  yield 
bread  to  the  sower  and  meat  to  the  eater. 

Plant  varieties  that  grow  and  thrive  in 
your  own  neighborhood.  The  white  elm 
will  flourish  on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  but 
is  at  its'best  on  clayey  ground,  or  where  the 
sub-soil  is  clay.  For  majestic  form  and 
depth  of  shade  this  tree  is  the  monarch  of 
the  woods.  The  oaks  are  slow  growers; 
but  they  endure  hardships  like  good  soldiers, 
and  struggle  up  to  vigorous  self-poised  life 
amid  bleakest  surroundings.  In  beauty  of 
form  and  finish  the  leaf  of  the  red  oak  is  with- 
out  a  rival,  while  the  tree  itself  is  the  most 
fitting  emblem  in  the  forest  of  that  endur- 
ing strength  that  bides  its  time  amid  storm 
and  strife.  Plant  an  oak  and  its  green 
leaves  will  bear  your  greetings  to  genera- 
tions that  will  be  born  in  the  good  time 
coming.  Hard  maples  may  be  planted  on 
almost  any  soil,  but  perhaps  thrive  best  on 
light  loams  or  sand.  Their  compact,  oval 
tops,  and  brilliant  green  foliage  render  them 
the  most  desirable  shade  trees  that  are  to  the 
manor  bom.  They  will  hold  the  tints  of 
the  western  sky  incarnadined  in  their  foli- 
age, long  after  the  elms  have  shaken  down 
*'the  last  leaf  upon  the  trees."  The  cut- 
leafed  white  birch  is,  perhaps,  the  most  de- 
sirable tree  for  open  lawns,  where  beauty  of 
form  and  foliage  rather  than  shade  is  sought. 
Arbor  vitse,  the  Austrian  and  white  pines, 
Norway  spruce  and  balsam-fir  make  excel- 
lent screens  for  out-buildings,  and  with  their 
"living  green"  foliage  break  the  monotony 
of  landscapes  rendered  sere  and  brown  by 
the  frost  of  autumn,  or  white  by  the  winter's 
snow.  These  are  not  desirable  shade  trees, 
but  give  pleasing  variety  to  forest  foliage, 
and  may  be  utilized  to  hide  unpleasant 
things,  and  to  cover  bleak  hilbides  and  bar- 
ren grounds.  The  hickory,  the  while  ash, 
the  basswood,  the  black  walnut,  the  butter- 
nut, the  black  cherry,  the  horse  chestnut 
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and  the  mountain  ash  will  grow  anywhere 
ia  the  country  where  cereal  crops  may  be 
raised.  Each  of  these  has  a  beauty  that  is 
all  its  own.  The  white  willow  grows  lux- 
uriantly in  the  soft  ooze  of  our  moist  land, 
and  with  the  bright  emerald  tints  of  its  foli- 
age will  add  splendor  to  any  landscape. 
The  weeping  willow,  as  well  as  the  white 
birch,  is  a  graceful  tree  for  an  open  lawn. 
Each  of  them  responds  with  a  tremor  to 
every  suggestion  of  the  whispering  wind. 
The  red  maple  is  a  quick  grower,  and  at  its 
best  is  a  beautiful  tree ;  but  it  is  ill  fitted  to 
wrestle  with  the  fierce  blasts  that  sweep  our 
open  fields.  It  should  be  planted  only  in 
sheltered  spots,  or  where  hardier  trees  will 
receive  the  first  shock  of  the  storm. 

White  elms,  hard  maples,  oaks,  hickories 
and  white  ashes  are,  for  dq)th  of  shade, 
strength  and  grandeur  of  form,  and  richness 
and  beauty  of  foliage,  the  noblest  trees  of 
our  forests;  and  from  these,  and'  in  the 
order  named,  it  is  best  to  choose  the  ones 
that  are  to  be  planted  amid  the  festivities  of 
Arbor  Day. 

Trees  that  have  grown  in  open  places  are 
hardier,  and  will  bear  transplanting  better, 
than  those  that  have  grown  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  deeper  woods.  Moreover, 
such  trees  like  those  from  the  nursery  have 
an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots,  on  which  the 
tree  must  rely  for  support  until  its  stronger 
roots  have  had  time  to  lay  hold  on  the  moist 
subsoil  beneath.  Lateral  roots  should  be 
traced  so  far  as  convenience  in  handling  will 
allow.  These  will  help  to  furnish  nutrition, 
and  when,  firm  will  hold  the  tree  securely 
in  its  place. 

Roots  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  sun 
or  drying  winds,  but  should  be  kept  moist 
with  a  covering  of  straw,  moss,  or  canvass. 
Holes  dug  for  the  reception  of  trees  should 
be  wide  enough  to  admit  the  roots  without 
bending.  It  is  better  to  cut  roots  than  to 
double  them  back  on  themselves.  Forest 
trees  should  be  set  little  if  any  deeper  than 
they  stood  before  transplanting.  Where 
the  soil  is  poor,  loam  from  the  forest  should 
be  spread  over  the  place  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  tree,  and  after  the  roots 
and  rootlets  have  been  carefully  adjusted  to 
their  places,  rich  soft  loam  should  be  firmly 
pressed  about  them.  « 

"  Wide  let  its  hollow  bed  be  made ; 
There  gently  lay  the  roots,  and  there 
Sift  the  dark  mold  with  kindly  care, 
And  press  it  o*er  them  tenderly." 

If  the  soil  be  dry,  moisten,  but  do  not 
drench  it.  After  enough  dirt  has  been 
packed  about  the  fibrous  roots  to  protect 


them  from  harm,  as  the  hole  is  filled  the 
dirt  should  be  trodden  so  firmly  as  to  hold 
the  tree  securely  in  an  upright  position. 
Fill  to  about  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
surface.  It  is  not  desirable  that  surface 
water  should  be  drained  either  toward  or 
from  the  tree.  If  the  trees  are  large  and  it 
be  found  necessary  to  hold  them  in  position 
by  guy  wires,  let  them  be  thickly  wound 
with  cloths  to  prevent  injury,  and  the  far 
ends  of  the  wires  be  fastened  at  points  above 
the  reach.  A  mulch  of  straw,  leaves  or  wood 
chips  should  be  spread  over  the  fresh  sur- 
face around  a  newly  planted  tree,  to  retain 
moisture. 

Transplanted  trees  will  generally  need 
occasional  watering  during  the  parching 
weather  of  the  first  and  second  summers. 
Indeed,  when  the  tree  is  first  planted  it  is 
full  of  sap,  and  will  bear  the  strain  of  the 
first,  better  than  that  of  the  second  summer. 
Small  trees — from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high — 
will  keep  their  natural  outlines,  and  will 
remam  a  delight  to  the  eye  long  after  the 
headless  poles  that  we  are  wont  to  plant  are 
dead  and  forgotten.  Leave  the  leader,  but 
thin  out  or  cut  back  the  branches  in  about 
the  same  proportion  that  the  tree  has  been 
bereft  of  its  roots.  Do  not  cut  off  the  head 
of  a  tree,  if  any  sense  of  beauty  or  symmetry 
has  been  implanted  in  your  own.  Each 
variety  of  forest  trees  has  its  characteristic 
form  and  feature,  and  each  will  develop  in 
harmony  with  its  general  plan,  if  it  be  not 
mangled  by  the  pruning  knife,  and  if  it  be 
so  placed  that  it  will  be  kissed  by  the  sun 
on  every  side,  and  be  forced  to  cope  in 
storm  and  strife  with  every  wind  that  blows. 
There  is  neither  majesty  nor^  beauty  in  a 
distorted  or  one-sided  tree;  but  distorted  it 
must  be  if  sun  and  sky  are  shut  from  either 
side.  In  grove  and  forest-planting  more 
trees  maybe  started  than  are  expected  to 
remain  to  grow  to  full  size ;  but  elms,  oaks 
and  maples,  when  planted  for  shade  and  in 
avenues,  should  not  be  less  than  thirty  feet 
apart,  and  other  varieties  not  less  than 
twenty.  Trees  should  not  be  planted  so 
near  school  rooms  as  to  obstruct  free  circu- 
lation of  air,  or  to  hinder  the  admission  of 
light.  Trees  planted  on  school  grounds 
should  be  protected  by  individual  guards, 
and  those  bordering  the  outer  walks  should 
be  protected  by  a  bar  to  prevent  injury  from 
passing  vehicles. 

Forest  trees  can  be  transplanted  with 
greatest  security  in  the  spring,  after  the 
ground  has  settled  and  before  the  leaves 
have  appeared. 

The  influence  of  Arbor  Day  upon  the 
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character  and  conduct  of  the  young  may  be 
priceless.  '  They  should  be  taught  that  the 
benefactions  of  the  tree  are  innumerable; 
that  under  heaven  there  is  no  better  friend 
to  man ;  that  forests  are  the  factories  of 
rivers  and  rains;  that  their  foliage  lends 
beauty,  and  their  decaying  vegetation  lends 
fertility  to  the  fields  and  waters.  To  awaken 
a  love  of  the  beautiful  in  the  hearts  of  the 
boys  and  girls  is  to  open  perennial  fountains 
of  pleasure,  even  for  the  humblest  lives. 
Teach  them  to  love  trees,  and  they  will  love 
home  and  they  will  love  all  beautiful  things. 
The  patriotism  that  endures  the  strain  of 
national  disaster  is  rooted  in  the  love  of 
home  and  its  surroundings,  and  these  will 
be  rendered  beautiful  under  the  noble  pas- 
sion engendered  by  Arbor  Day.  There  is 
deep  morality  in  the  purpose  to  hand  on 
unimpaired  the  rich  inheritance  that  we 
have  received  from  the  past.  Teach  the 
boys  and  girls  that  the  tree  which  they  plant 
on  their  gala  day  will  rear  its  green  coronal 
oT  leaves  to  the  summer  sky  in  the  years  that 
lie  far  on  in  the  distant  future ;  that  each 
new  summer  children  will  disport  themselves 
around  its  giant  stem,  and  silver-throated 
songsters  will  carol  their  joy  amid  its 
branches;  that  the  distant  traveler,  as  he 
cools  his  heated  brow  beneath  the  tree  which 
they  planted  by  the  roadside,  will  bless  the 
hands  that  may  then  be  silent  and  still. 


MR.  BEECHER'S  TEACHER. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher  certainly  owed  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  his  teacher  in  mathe- 
matics, not  only  for  the  knowledge  acquired 
through  his  tuition,  but  for  lessons  tending 
to  strength  of  character.  He  told  this  story 
to  illustrate  the  teacher's  method : 

He  was  sent  to  the  blackboard,  and  went, 
uncertain,  soft,  full  of  whimpering. 

''That  lesson  must  be  learned,"  said  the 
teacher,  in  a  very  quiet  tone,  but  with  a 
terrible  intensity.  All  explanations  and  ex- 
cuses he  trod  under  foot  with  utter  scornful- 
ness.  "I  want  the  problem  ;  I  don't  want 
any  reasons  why  I  don't  get  it,"  he  would 
say. 

"  I  did  study  it  two  hours." 

"That's  nothing  to  me;  I  want  the  les- 
son. You  need  not  study  it  at  all,  or  you 
may  study  it  in  ten  hours ;  suit  yourself.  I 
want  the  lesson." 

**  It  was  tough  for  a  green  boy,"  said 
Beecher,  "  but  it  seasoned  me.  In  less  than 
a  month  I  had  the  most  intense  sense  of  in- 
tellectual independence  and  courage  to  de- 


fend my  recitations.  His  cold  and  calm 
voice  would  fall  upon  me  in  the  midst  of  a 
demonstr£^tion,  *  No  !'  "  • 

''  I  hesitated,  and  then  went  back  to  the 
beginning,  and  on  reaching  the  same  spot 
again,  '  No  I'  uttered  with  the  tone  of  con* 
viction,  barred  my  progress. 

"  The  next,"  and  I  sat  down  in  confu* 
sion. 

"He,  too,  was  stopped  with  *No!'  but 
went  right  on,  finished,  and,  as  he  sat  down^ 
was  rewarded  with  '  Very  well' 

«  <Why  !'  whimpered  I,  '  I  recited  it  just 
as  he  did,  and  you  said  '  No  !' 

"Why  didn't  you  say  *Yes!'  and  stick 
to  it  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  know  your  les* 
son.  You  must  know  that  you  know  it. 
You  h^ve  learned  nothing  till  you  are  sure. 
If  all  the  world  says  '  No !'  your  business  is 
to  say  *  Yes  !*  and  prove  it.'  " 


EDUCATING  OUR  DAUGHTERS. 


BY  LOUISE  G.  WILDER. 


IN  her  valuable  little  book  called  "A 
Talk  with  My  Pupils,"  Mrs.  Charles 
Sedgwick  says  we  should  aim  to  make  them 
"capital  housekeepers,  devoted  wives  and 
mothers,  and  efficient  philanthropists." 
Though  there  may  be — we  know  that  there 
are,  unfortunately — mothers  who  have  less 
noble  aims  than  these,  it  will  be  more 
profitable  to  consider  the  aims  which  should 
be  final  in  the  minds  of  women  who,  like 
Mrs.  Sedgwick,  understand  the  require* 
ments  of  the  age  and  can  read  the  signs  of  the 
times.  Let  us  also  use  the  word  education 
in  its  true  sense,  not  as  implying  merely 
instruction  in  schools.  Education  has'  been 
defined  as  a  subtle  and  insensible  training 
educing  the  better  qualities  of  the  char- 
acter; instruction,  as  a  direct  and  regular 
process  cultivating  the  powers  of  the  mind. 
One  hundred  years  ago  the  frankly-confessed 
intention  of  education  was  to  fit  young 
women  for  social  life ;  to-day  its  aim  is  to 
acquire  knowledge.  What  an  ideal  woman 
would  be  the  result  if  the  best  educational 
methods  and  intentions  of  the  last  century 
could  be  combined  with  these  of  our  day, 
different  as  they  were,  and  yet  so  good  that 
one  could  weep  to  see  them  vanishing  with 
their  era,  and  leaving  hardly  a  memory 
behind  !  Let  us  recall  what  those  methods 
and  results  were,  that  by  comparison  we 
may  discover  what  we  have  gained  and  lost 
by  our  departure  from  them. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago  a  reaction 
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was  setting  in  from  the  hoydenish  ways,  the 
license  and  the  immorality  in  vogue  among 
the  fine  ladies  of  the  day  in  town  and  coun- 
try. To  gain .  an  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  these  vagaries^  as  they  were  politely 
termed;  were  carried,  one  may  read  the 
unflattering  comments  upon  the  habits  of 
women  which  fill  the  pages  of  the  '^  Specta- 
tor" or  the  ''Tattler,"  or,  as  the  stage  is 
always  the  mirror  of  society,  the  works  of 
the  dramatists  of  the  day.  These  ways  be- 
came shocking  to  decent-minded  people; 
a  rage  for  deportment  ensued.  Next  to  re- 
ligious principle,  and  sometimes  ranged  be- 
fore it,  deportment  came  to  be  held  of  par- 
amount importance,  and  here  and  there  in 
England  and  America  appeared  schoob 
conducted  by  dignified,  polished,  not  too 
learned  women,  who,  with  the  help  of  a 
dancing-master,  the  backboard,  the  globes, 
some  pious  maxims,  and  a  few  books,  were 
able  to  launch  upon  the  polite  world  some 
highly  ornamental  and  useful  members  of 
its  society.  Sometimes  little  girls  were 
sent  away  from  home  at  nine  years  of  age 
to  learn  in  these  institutions  ''  a  good  air." 
They  were  here  taught  to  do  beautiful 
needlework,  and  to  dance  with  slow  and 
stately  steps ;  but,  first  and  last  of  all,  they 
were  taught  manners — by  inculcating  a  re- 
spect for  ceremony,  a  deference  of  the 
young  for  the  old,  and  of  children  for  their 
parents  ;  by  teaching  the  habit  of  listening 
and  the  knowledge  :of  when  to  be  silent. 
In  short,  so  careful  was  her  training  in 
these  matters  that  a  child  never  forgot  her 
manners,  because  her  manners  became  part 
of  herself.  Although  occasionally  a  learned 
father  took  the  education  of  his  daughter 
into  his  own  hands,  With  the  result  of  such 
a  prodigy  of  learning  as  was  Miss  Elizabeth 
Carter,  or  her  friend  and  correspondent 
Mrs.  Montague,  it  was  generally  considered 
dangerous  and  unwomanly  to  be  so  edu- 
cated. The  many  young  women  who  could 
not  spell  held  as  good  positions  in  society, 
and  secured  as  desirable  establishments,  as 
the  abnormal  creature  who  could  read  Latin 
and  Greek,  or  translate  Italian  plays. 

A  young  woman  of  that  day  ivould  not 
come  up  to  our  standard  of  efficient  phil- 
anthropy. Her  understanding  of  the  duties 
of  the  rich  to  the  poor  was  almsgiving  ;  in- 
telligent, organized  charity  was  practically 
unknown.  Her  charities  were  prompted  by 
duty  and  sympathy.  Her  life  was  well 
ordered ;  devoid  of  restlessness  and  great 
ambitions.  Looking  back  to  her  from  this 
breathless  age,  she  seems  an  ideal  creature, 
although  it  is  plain  to  see  that  the  primary  | 


aim  of  education  was  to  teach  deportment 
rather  than  to  acquire  knowledge;  a  sec- 
ondary aim  of  making  notable  housewives 
and  good  wives  and  mothers  was  included 
in  its  scope.  What  have  we  in  our  day  sub- 
stituted for  this  system  which  we  may  call 
more  satisfactory,  and  which  is  more  sure  to 
''  educe  the  better  qualities  of  the  charac- 
ter?" In  the  place  of  the  old  schools  of 
deportment  we  have  now  great  colleges, 
factories  of  knowledge.  In  the  place  of  the 
phenomenal  women  who  could  spell,  we 
have  thousands  of  women  who  can  spell  in 
five  or  six  languages.  In  the  place  of  the 
old-time  kindly  almsgiving  or  the  shrinking 
philanthropy  of  Mary  Carpenter,  whose  idea 
of  the  womanly  sphere  retarded  her  life- 
work  until  she  was  forty  five,  we  now  have 
great  organized  charitable  associations  and 
an  army  of  young  women  with  silver  crosses 
hanging  from  their  buttonholes,  going  fear- 
lessly about  the  city  by-ways  to  perform 
missions  to  the  poor.  Yes,  undoubtedly, 
the  girl  of  the  present  day  has  much  that 
her  elder  sister  lacked;  she  has  acquired 
confidence,  knowledge,  opportunity;  but 
where  is  ''the  good  air,"  the  dignified  de- 
portment, the  grace,  the  repose,  which  gave 
a  charm  and  power  to  women  in  the  last 
age,  and  which  was  the  aim  and  result  of 
their  education  ?  Plainly  these  graces  have 
vanished  with  the  women  who  wore  them, 
while  now,  from  the  little  child  in  the  low- 
est grade  of  our  schools,  public  or  private, 
up  to  many  of  the  graduates  of  our  colleges, 
good  manners  are  conspicuously  absent ;  and 
any  one  who  has  the  misfortune  to  live  in  a 
college  town,  exposed  to  the  browbeating 
of  the  sophomores  and  the  snubs  of  the 
seniors,  will  have  frequent  occasion  to  sigh 
for  the  days  when  knowledge  was  not  the 
fashion,  and  is,  furthermore,  led  to  wonder 
if  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  only  at  the 
expense  of  good  breeding.  One  is  tempted 
to  go  further  still,  and,  by  a  slight  para- 
phrase of  the  Scriptures,  say,  "  Though  the 
young  women  of  the  present  day  have  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all  mys- 
teries and  all  knowledge,  and  though  they 
have  faith  (in  themselves)  so  that  they  could 
remove  mountains,  and  have  not  good  man- 
ners, they  are  become  as  sounding  brass 
or  clashing  cymbals." 

Must  we  not  admit,  then,  that  the  aim  of 
education  in  this  age  is  primarily  to  acquire 
knowledge,,  rather  than,  as  formerly,  to  ac- 
quire "  a  good  air?"  that  it  is  more  purely 
"  instruction  cultivating  the  powers  of  the 
mind  ?' '  Is  there  no  way  to  secure  both 
results  ?    May  not  the  "  good  air  "  so  prized 
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by  our  ancestors  accompany  the  much  learn- 
ing so  valued  to-day  ?  Is  the  decadence  of 
manners  in  our  young  women  the  result  of 
too  much  knowledge?  Here  is  the  state- 
ment of  an  English  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion who  says :  '*  It  happens  that  the  finest 
manners  I  ever  saw  among  young  people — 
the  most  perfect  self-possession^  modesty, 
and  freedom  from  affectation — were  in  a 
class  of  girls  who  were  brought  up  to  me  to 
demonstrate  a  problem  in  Euclid.  It  would 
be  a  strange  commentary  on  our  present 
system  of  education  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  studies  which  are  supposed  to  ele- 
vate and  refine  men  had  an  opposite  effect 
upon  the  other  sex.  But,  though  unproved 
and  probably  grossly  untrue,  there  are  many 
who  believe  it."  There  are,  indeed,  many 
who  believe  it.  But  if  we  aim  to  bring  up 
our  daughters  in  a  judicious  mingling  of  the 
old  school  of  manners  and  the  new  school  of 
knowledge,  they  may  yet  prove  it  to  be  un- 
true. Equipped  with  morals,  manners, 
knowledge,  purpose,  they  need  never  be  the 
^* sexless  intelligence"  which  Mr.  Richard 
Grant  White  predicted  they  would  become, 
but  should  continue  to  fulfill  Mr.  Emerson's 
higher  ideal,  who  said, ''  I  have  thought  it  a 
sufficient  definition  of  civilization  to  say  it  is 
the  influence  of  good  women." — The  Chris- 
Han  Union. 


THE  EXTENSION  SEMINARY  AND 
ITS  OPPORTUNITY. 


BY  M.  G.  BRUMBAUGH. 


A  HASTY  trip  through  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania has  enabled  the  writer  to  feel  the 
educational  pulse  with  reference  to  Univer- 
sity Extension.  The  result  is  most  gratify- 
ing. University  Extension  is  regarded  by 
county  and  city  superintendents,  normal 
school  principals,  and  leading  teachers,  with 
great  favor.  Teachers  look  upon  the  move- 
ment as  a  benefaction  to  them.  Side  by 
side  with  the  movement  for  increased  wages 
and  longer  term  of  school  comes  to  them 
this  movement,  giving  them  at  home  the 
means  of  lifting  themselves  to  the  higher 
plane  of  knowledge  and  efficiency  required 
by  the  state.  The  leaders  of  educational 
thought  see  more  than  this.  To  them  this 
is  the  auspicious  beginning  of  a  correlation 
of  the  educational  forces  of  our  Common- 
wealth. This  movement  is  expected  to 
create  and-crystallize  sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
harmonious  development  of  our  educational 
system.     The  primary  and  grammar  schools 


must  lead  directly  to  the  high  school,  this 
to  the  college,  and  the  last  to  the  university. 
There  must  be  such  a  framing  of  courses 
and  unity  of  sentiment  along  this  line  as  to 
insure  to  each  child  as  much  of  this  entire 
career  as  it  is  possible  for  him,  aided  by  the 
State,  to  attain. 

Our  normal  school  leaders  are  willing  to 
join  in  this  plan  and  divide  the  high  school 
graduates  with  the  colleges,  thus  elevating 
their  own  work  and  fixing  a  definite  stand- 
ard of  fitness  for  entrance.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  the  utter  lack  of  system  now  mani- 
fest in  the  State  amply  justifies  this  view  of 
the  development  requisite  in  the  immediate 
future. 

These  divergent  streams  from  the  high 
school,  via  college  or  normal  school,  must, 
for  higher  education's  sake,  again  unite  in 
the  university :  the  one,  in  order  that  those 
who  compose  it  may  specialize  in  any 
chosen  line  of  higher  research ;  the  other,  in 
a  department  of  pedagogy  (as  yet  only 
dreamed  of)  which  shall  prepare  for  teach- 
ing in  the  colleges  and  normal  schools 
themselves.  Some  such  plan  as  this  is  in 
the  air.  University  Extension  must  make 
it  visibly  present,  and  take  the  lead  in  fixing 
it  in  the  laws  of  our  state. 

A  word  of  warning  and  of  advice  was  uni- 
formly given.  It  was  best  formulated  by  a 
leading  city  superintendent,  who  said: 
•*  University  Extension  must  succeed  if  its 
leaders  watch  one  thing,  namely,  the  sort  of 
lecturers  sent  out  to  the  circles."  To  the 
writer  this  all  along  has  seemed  the  central 
fact,  the  very  heart  of  the  movement's  suc- 
cess. Some  lecturers  in  some  places  have 
caused  an  educational  revival  so  great  as  to 
be  felt  in  every  home  of  the  community. 
The  next  lecturer  has  caused  the  centre  to 
feel  some  of  the  pangs  of  dissolution. 

What  is  the  remedy?  This  question 
must  be  answered  soon.  The  successful 
lecturers,  all  honor  to  them,  are  overworked. 
The  call  for  such  teachers  exceeds  the  de- 
mand. It  is  clear  that  men  and  women  who 
are  really  able  to  do  this  work  are  not  now 
available  in  sufficient  number.  It  would 
seem  therefore  that  the  best  thing  Univers- 
ity Extension  can  do  is  to  make  lecturers. 

This  is  the  function  of  the  Seminary  of 
the  Extension  Society.  Its  establishment, 
its  leadership,  its  work,  mean  success  and 
permanency  for  the  movement  in  America. 
As  a  leading  normal  school  principal  said 
to  the  writer:  "The  Seminary  has  a  glori- 
ous opportunity,  both  in  the  way  of  form- 
ing new  educational  ideas  and  in  reforming 
our  present  system."     To  this  twofold  mis- 
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sioD  it  must  be  dedicated^  its  success  therein 
depending  upon  the  character  of  the  lect- 
urers it  may  train  and  send  into  the  field  for 
permanent  service. 

The  character  of  the  lecturer,  therefore, 
lies  at  the  centre  of  the  problem,  whether 
viewed  from  the  people's  side  or  from  that 
of  the  Seminary ;  and  the  leader  who  shall 
see  clearly  what  is  needed,  and  shall  develop 
lecturers  who  will  meet  this  need,  is  easily 
first  in  the  University  Extension  field,  and 
a  benefactor  of  the  race. 


NEW  ENGINEERING  BUILDING. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE. 


THE  new  Engineering  building  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  occupies  a 
prominent  site  near  the  upper  front  entrance 
to  the  campus  and  immediately  beyond  the 
railroad  station.  On  the  one  side  it  faces 
the  main  entrance  and  roadway  and  on  the 
other  the  main  street  of  the  villiage.  It  is 
built  of  red  pressed  brick  with  brown  stone 
trimmings.  Its  massive,  substantial  appear- 
ance indicates  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  its 
uses,  which  is  the  first  requirement  in  good 
design  for  any  purpose.  Its  only  pretension 
to  ornamentation  is  the  use  of  brown  sand- 
stone to  accentuate  certain  features  and  the 
finials  and  crockets  which  mark  the  back- 
bone and  ribs  of  the  structure.  These  break 
the  monotony  of  straight  lines  and  give  an 
added  touch  of  color  to  the  whole.  The 
Saracenic,  dome  like  capping,  which  is  be- 
ing much  used  in  modern  architecture,  is  in- 
troduced here,  giving  variety  and  counter- 
acting the  somewhat  severe  outline  of  other 
parts.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
front  is  the  great  stone  arched  entrance, 
supported  on  short  cylindrical  columns  on 
either  side  and  extended  above  into  a  pro- 
jection from  the  rooms  of  the  different  floors. 

The  building  is  three  stories  high,  with 
basement  under  the  whole,  having  in  the 
rear  a  wing  of  one  story  and  attic.  It  faces 
the  roadway  a  total  length  of  266  feet  and 
extends  208  feet  to  the  rear,  making  a  total 
of  50,824  square  feet,  or  about  one  and  one- 
seventh  acres.  Inside  it,  one  may  tread 
over  two  and  one  third  acres  of  floor  space, 
surrounded  by  four  million  brick.  Or,  hav- 
ing made  a  complete  tour  of  the  building, 
he  will  have  been  in  57  different  rooms. 

The  new  building  adds  another  variety  of 
material  and  style  to  the  campus.  The  old 
main  building,  erected  1857  of  the  magne- 
sian  limestone  taken  from  the  ground  on 


which  it  stands,  forms  the  prominent  and 
central  figure.  At  its  left  and  rear  is  the 
Chemical  and  Physical  laboratory,  built  of 
light  brick  and  trimmed  with  light  Ohio 
sandstone.  Beyond,  the  main  Experiment 
Station  building  is  of  wood  and  stained 
shingles.  In  the  other  direction,  the  Bot- 
anical laboratory,  of  cut  magnesian  lime- 
stone and  red  brick,  with  its  glass  and  iron 
conservatory,  forms  an  agreeable  contrast 
with  the  Ladies'  Cottage  of  brick.  On  the 
right  of  the  main  building,  the  steep  self- 
supporting  roof  and  square  tower  mark  the 
position  of  the  armory.  The  Professors* 
residences  of  brick,  stone  and  wood  com- 
plete the  variety  of  buildings.  The  new 
Engineering  building  is  the  only  combina- 
tion of  red  brick  and  brown  sandstone. 

The  arrangement  of  the  interior  abun- 
dantly sustains  the  promise  of  the  exterior. 
Passing  up  the  broad  stone  steps  and  under 
the  great  stone  arch,  one  enters  the  main 
hallway  from  which  stairways  lead  to  the 
basement  and  upper  floors.  Going  to  the 
basement  by  the  left  hand  stairway,  one  is 
in  the  hydraulic  laboratory. 

In  one  comer  is  a  stand-pipe  which,  by  the 
use  of  compressed  air  on  top  of  the  water, 
can  be  made  to  assume  a  power  equal  to  a 
pipe  of  the  same  diameter  100  feet  high. 
In  the  different  stories  attachments  may  be 
made  to  this  pipe  for  testing  the  sanitary 
value  of  the  various  systems  of.  closets  and 
drainage. 

A  wrought  iron  tank,  six  feet  in  diameter 
and  fifteen  feet  high,  will  afford  opportun 
ity  for  experiments  in  weir  work,  gauging 
flow  of  streams,  etc.  Being  connected  witK 
the  reservoir  of  the  college,  a  sufficient  head 
can  be  secured  for  testing  water  pressure  in 
all  its  variations.  The  waste  water  runs 
into  a  deep,  open  cistern  below  the  floor, 
where  it  may  be  used  for  different  experi- 
ments and  pumped  back  into  the  tank. 
Work  on  injectors  and  calorimeters  will 
take  the  remaining  space  of  this  room. 

Passing  into  the  next  room  one  is  in  front 
of  a  150  horsepower  triple  compound  en- 
gine, so  constructed  as  to  run  in  all  different 
ways,  simple,  compound,  etc.  It  will  furn- 
ish practical  work  for  the  students.  At  one 
side  are  the  testing  machines  for  strength  of 
different  materials  and  three  engines  of  dif- 
ferent types  for  student  practice.  In  an  ad- 
joining room,  all  kinds  of  lubricant,  com- 
bustion and  cement  testing  will  be  carried 
on.  In  cement  testing,  a  large  tank  will  be 
used  where  the  cement  will  be  kept  under 
the  water  for  different  lengths  of  time  and 
I  at  a  constant  temperature. 
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The  next  room  toward  the  north  is  occu- 
pied by  the  ventilating  apparatus.  This 
consists  of  a  huge  fan  which  draws  the  air 
from  the  outside  and  forces  it  either  over  a 
coil  of  steam  pipes  for  heat,  or  under  the  coil 
for  cool  air.  A  mixing  damper  regulates 
the  amount  of  each  so  that  air  of  any  tem- 
perature may  be  sent  through  the  building. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  air  changes  every 
ten  minutes  in  each  room,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  have  perfect  ventilation  at  any 
temperature.  The  steam  coils  are  supplied 
from  the  exhaust  of  the  many  engines 
throughout  the  basement,  making  the  heat- 
ing very  economical.  The  farthest  room, 
built  without  means  of  natural  light,  is  used 
for  testing  the  different  instruments  used  in 
Civil  Engineering. 


which  the  Bellefonte  Central  road  runs  over- 
head into  the  building. 

The  entire  basement  is  laid  with  grano- 
lithic pavement,  under  which  the  heat  ducts 
pass  to  the  flues  in  the  wall. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building  are 
the  ofhces  of  the  different  professors  in 
charge  of  the  engineering  departments  and 
their  assistants.  At  the  north  end  is  the 
college  architect's  room,  and  at  the  south 
end  the  hydraulic  laboratory  extended  up 
from  the  basement.  Adjoining  is  the  model 
room  or  museum,  in  which  are  displayed 
the  various  illustrations  of  mechanical  de- 
vices. 

Upon  the  second  floor  are  ten  targe  re* 
citation  rooms  and  the  different  department 
libraries.     The   third  floor  is  occupied  b^ 
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Returning  to  the  stairway  at  the  south 
end,  the  room  beyond  is  the  dynamo  room. 
Here  are  the  three  dynamos  which  furnish 
the  looo  incandescent  lights  to  the  difTerent 
buildings  and  the  campus.  The  dynamos 
are  turned  by  two  engines,  alt  beirg  inter- 
changeable, so  that  in  case  of  accident  to 
one,  the  light  can  be  supplied  by  another. 

On  the  right  is  the  boiler  room,  45x90 
feet,  in  which  are  located  6  boilers  of  80 
horse-power  each.  From  this  room,  a  tunnel 
leads  across  the  campus,  containing  the  pipes 
for  conducting  steam  to  the  various  build- 
ings, for  heating  purposes  and  turning  ven- 
tilating fans.  Beyond  the  engine  room,  the 
coal-room  is  supplied  directly  from  the  cars 


six  drawing  rooms,  lighted  from  above.  In 
one  of  them  is  a  blue  print  and  photography 
room  well  adapted  for  such  purpose. 

Going  from  ihe  main  building  to  the 
wing  on  the  first  floor,  the  right  hand 
comer  shows  a  lavatory  and  dressing  room 
with  a  hundred  lockers.  Here  the  embryo 
mechanics  and  smiths  cleanse  themselves 
after  their  practical  labor. 

Beyond  the  lavatory,  on  the  right  of  the 
wing  hallway,  is  the  machine  shop  where 
chipping  and  filing  and  machine  toot  work 
are  taught.  Electric  motors  will  furnish 
power  for  all  machines.  From  this  room  a 
tool  supply  room  leads  off  to  the  left,  be- 
yond  which  is  the  foundry.     Here,  on  the 
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earthen  floor,  is  built  an  1 8 -inch  cupola  for  | 
iron  founding  and  a  brass  furnace,  all  the 
work    in  which   is  done  directly  by  the 
students. 

Passing  beyond  the  forge  room,  one  comes 
through  the  iron  supply  room  to  the  car- 
penter shop,  36x35  feet,  fitted  with  24  neat 
benches  and  tool  cabinets.  Each  cabinet 
contains  saw,  plane,  chisel,  and  in  fact  a 
complete  kit  of  tools  used  in  the  ancient  art 
of  carpentry.  The  student  passes  in  his 
course  from  use  and  care  of  tools  to  intri- 
cate joinery.  Beneath  this  room  is  the  pat- 
tern-making department,  with  its  many 
turning  lathes  and  benches. 

Returning  to  the  front  of  the  wing,  the 
first  room  jon  the  left  is  the  forge  room, 
34x42  feet,  with  cement  floor.  Twenty 
forges  and  anvils  give  opportunity  for  prac- 
tical work.  The  forges  are  supplied  with 
blast  from  a  large  fan  in  an  adjoining  room 
through  pipes  passing  beneath  the  floor. 
The  smoke  is  drawn  ofl"  by  another  fan  and 
forced  into  the  smoke  stack  of  the  boilers. 
Every  care  is  taken  for  the  comfort  of  the 
workers.  The  forges,  with  their  tools  care- 
fully in  place  and  convenient  for  work,  pre- 
sent a  pleasant  appearance.  The  work  con- 
sists of  elements  of  blacksmithing,  temper- 
ing, and  preparation  for  machine  work. 

The  last  room  on  the  left  hand  side  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  wood  working  machines  with 
pattern  making  benches  arranged  around 
the  walls.  Overhead  in  the  attic  will  be 
placed  the  machinery  necessary  to  prepar- 
ing the  stock  for  use.  In  a  basement  room 
beneath,  bench  moulding  will  be  taught, 
where  the  pupil  will  determine  how  patterns 
must  be  constructed  in  order  to  be  practic- 
able. This  is  preliminary  to  pattern  mak- 
ing. The  basement  room  opposite  is  a  pipe 
cutting  and  supply  room,  for  the  use  of  the 
steam  heating  plant  of  the  college. 

Crossing  the  siding  of  the  railroad,  which 
extends  into  the  building,  the  wood-turning 
room,  24x50  feet,  presents  32  lathes  for 
that  delicate  art.  Beginning  with  very 
simple  forms,  the  course  extends  to  inter- 
locked figures  in  a  variety  of  ornamentation. 
All  the  complicated  forms  are  turned  by  the 
use  of  chisel  and  gouge  only. 

Southern  yellow  pine  is  used  throughout 
the  interior  of  the  building.  Overhead,  the 
open  timber  work,  finished  in  hard  oil,  gives 
a  massive  efl*ect,  which  is  increased  by  the 
height  of  the  stories.  Instead  of  plastered 
walls,  the  brick  work  of  the  side  walls  is 
painted  a  light  bufl*  with  a  lower  panelling 
of  brown. 

Industrial  education,  scarcely  known   a 


few  years  since,  finds  here  a  magnificent 
building,  especially  designed  and  erected 
for  its  purpose  and  supplied  by  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
proper  education  of  the  young  men  and 
women  who  are  to  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  her  resources.  Accommodating 
three  hundred  students  in  the  different 
undergraduate  and  post-graduate  Engineer- 
ing courses,  it  is  a  magnificent  trust  for 
which  the  college  management  must  give 
answer  to  the  people.  With  the  system 
of  free  scholarships  so  handsomely  provided 
by  the  trustees  and  the  equal  facilities  for 
those  of  ampler  means,  there  is  no  reason 
why  any  young  man  or  woman  should  fail 
to  receive  a  training  which  will  make  them 
useful  members  of  society  "  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 


AMONG  MY  BOOKS. 


ALEXANDER   SMITH. 


IN  my  garden  I  spend  my  days;  in  my 
library  I  spend  my  nights.  My  interests 
are  divided  between  my  geraniums  and  my 
books.  With  the  flowers  I  am  in  the  pre- 
sent ;  with,  the  books  I  am  in  the  past.  I  go 
into  my  library,  and  all  history  unrolls  be- 
fore me.  I  breathe  the  morning  air  of  the 
world  while  the  scent  of  Eden's  roses  yet 
lingered  in  it,  while  it  vibrated  only  to  the 
world's  first  brood  of  nightingales  and  to 
the  laugh  of  Eve. 

I  see  the  pyramids  building ;  I  hear  the 
shoutings  of  the  armies  of  Alexander ;  I  feel 
the  ground  shake  beneath  the  march  of 
Camby'ses.  I  sit  as  in  a  theatre, — the  stage 
is  time,  the  play  is  the  world.  What  a 
spectacle  it  is  I  What  kingly  pomp,  what 
processions  file  past,  what  cities  bum  to 
heaven,  what  crowds  of  captives  are  dragged 
at  the  chariot  wheels  of  conquerors ! 

I  hear  or  cry  "  Bravo  !"  when  the  great 
actors  come  on,  shaking  the  stage.  I  am  a 
Roman  emperor  when  I  look  at  a  Roman 
coin.  I  lift  old  Homer,  and  I  shout  Achilles 
in  the  trenches.  The  silence  of  the  cm- 
peopled  Syrian  plains,  the  out-comings  and 
in -goings  of  the  patriarchs,  Abraham  and 
Ishmael,  Isaac  in  the  field  at  eventide, 
Rebekah  at  the  well,  Jacob's  guile,  Esau's 
face  reddened  by  desert  sun -heat,  Joseph's 
splendid  funeral  procession, — all  these  things 
I  find  within  the  boards  of  my  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

What  a  silence  in  those  old  books,  as  of  a 
half-peopled  world ;  what  bleating  of  flocks. 
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what  green  pastoral  rest,  what  indubitable 
haman  existence!  Across  brawling  cen- 
turies of  blood  and  war,  I  hear  the  bleating 
of  Abraham's  flocks,  the  tinkling  of  the  bells 
of  Rebekah's  camels. 

0  men  and  women,  so  far  separated  yet 
so  near,  so  strange  yet  so  well-known,  by 
what  miraculous  power  do  I  know  you  all ! 
Books  are  the  true  Elysian  fields  where  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  converse,  and  into  these 
fields  a  mortal  may  venture  unappalled. 
What  king's  court  can  boast  such  company? 
What  school  of  philosophy  such  wisdom  ? 

There  is  Pan's  pipe;  there  are  the  songs 
of  Apollo.  Seated  in  my  library  at  night, 
and  looking  on  the  silent  faces  of  my  books, 
I  am  occasionally  visited  by  a  strange  sense 
of  the  supernatural.  They  are  not  collec- 
tions of  printed  pages ;  they  are  ghosts.  I 
take  one  down,  and  it  speaks  with  me  in  a 
tongue  not  now  heard  on  earth,  and  of  men 
and  things  of  which  it  alone  possesses  the 
knowledge. 

1  call  myself  a  solitary,  but  sometimes  I 
think  I  misapply  the  term.  No  man  sees 
more  company  than  I  do.  I  travel  with 
mightier  cohorts  around  me  than  ever  did 
Timour  or  Genghis  Khan  on  their  fiery 
marches.  I  am  a  sovereign  in  my  library ; 
but  it  is  the  dead,  not  the  living,  that  at- 
tend my  levees. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WORK. 


BY  ANNA  B.  BADLAM. 


I  DO  not  speak  too  strongly  when  I  assert 
that  the  nature  of  a  child's  future  career  at 
school,  is  dependent  mainly  upon  the  instruc- 
tion that  he  receives  in  the  primary  grades. 

It  is  true  that  much  may  be  done  in  the 
higher  grades  to  correct  the  evil  effects  of 
injudicious  early  teaching,  yet  only  too 
plainly  shall  we  find  traces,  from  time  to 
time,  of  the  impressions  that  he  received  at 
the  outset. 

While  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon 
every  primary  teacher,  still  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  main  responsibility  falls 
upon  the  teacher  who  receives  the  pupil  di- 
rectly from  the  hands  of  the  parents. 

Few  people,  outside  the  four  walls  of  her 
school-room,  realize  the  magnitude  of  her 
work,  or  the  delicacy  of  method  that  she 
must  pursue.  Her  enthusiasm  and  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  must  be  proportionate  to 
her  responsibility,  since  from  her  the  child 
receives  his  first  and  most  lasting  impres- 
sions of  school. 


His  taste  or  distaste  for  all  the  details  of 
school  life,  the  ease  or  the  difficulty  with 
which  he  masters  work,  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  manner  in  which  she  has  gained 
his  attention  and  awakened  his  thought. 
His  laws  of  self-government,  his  code  of 
honor  in  his  little  community,  the  school, 
he  hears  from  her  lips,  or  sees  practiced  in 
her  daily  intercourse  with  her  pupils. 

This  work  would  be  simplified  were  his 
impressions  of  right-  and  wrong,  which  he 
has  received  at  home,  always  correct  ones ; 
but  unfortunately,  much  of  the  teacher's 
work  is  to  eradicate  such  impressions  before 
she  can  expect  fruit  of  her  labor.  The 
child  who  through  habit  seeks  to  screen 
himself  from  blame  by  telling  an  untruth, 
must  be  taught  the  bieauty  of  truthfulness, 
and  tenderly  helped  and  encouraged  to 
keep  his  footing  in  the  new  pathway. 

The  dishonest  child  must  be  led  to  re- 
spect the  property  of  others ;  the  quarrel- 
some taught  the  laws  of  peace  and  kindness ; 
the  indolent  trained  to  do  appointed  work, 
and  the  inattentive  to  give  attention ;  the 
unruly  taught  order;  the  stubborn,  obe- 
dience ;  the  restless,  repose ;  the  timid, 
courage ;  and  the  zealous,  moderation.  AU 
this  is  to  be  overcome,  if  the  teacher  expects 
to  accomplish  anything  like  satisfactory 
work  with  her  class. 

When  we  consider  this  work  we  find  the 
list  of  studies  an  extended  one,  and  one 
that  might  well  discourage  the  teacher  of 
average  strength  of  body  and  nerve.  Well 
for  her  if  she  can  take  for  her  motto,  ''  Not 
the  amount,  but  the  spirit  of  the  work." — 
Southern  Educator, 


GOOD  STREET  CAR  ETIQUETTE. 


SOMETHING  TO  BE  READ  TO  BOYS. 


DON'T  appear  to  be  watching,"  said  my 
friend,  as  we  stood  talking  on  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street,  ''but  get  a  good  look  at 
the  driver  of  this  horse  dar." 

**Nice  looking  man,"  I  observed  as  the 
car  rolled  by.     •*  What  about  him?" 

''He's  the  most  remarkable  man  that 
ever  handled  the  reins.  Who  he  is  or  what 
he  is  I  don't  know,  but  a  day  or  two  ago  it 
was  my  pleasure — I  say  pleasure  advisedly — 
to  take  a  long  ride  in  his  car,  and  I  am  free 
to  say  that  never  before  did  I  give  up  an  or- 
dinarily tiresome  ride  so  reluctantly." 

My  curiosity  being  aroused  by  this  em- 
phatic declaration  I  asked  for  his  story : 
j       '*I   took  to  the  man,"  said  he,  "from 
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the  moment  he  responded  to  my  signal. 
It  was  raining  at  the  time,  and  having  a  grip 
in  my  hand  I  did  not  care  to  risk  jumping 
on  the  car  while  it  was  in  motion.  Usually 
on  such  occasions,  being  a  young  man,  I 
have  to  jump  anyhow ;  but  this  man  not  only 
nodded  in  response  to  my  signal,  but  slowed 
up  so  that  I  boarded  the  car  without  the 
slightest  risk  of  slipping,  tripping  or  getting 
tangled  up  with  my  luggage.  This,  of  it- 
self, was  sufficient  to  interest  me  in  him,  for 
I  have  a  habit  of  observing  the  mannerisms 
of  the  vari-humored  votaries  of  the  bell 
punch  and  reins,  and  I  took  the  right-hand 
comer  seat  by  the  open  window,  where  I 
could  see  more  of  him. 

''At  the  next  comer  a  lady  with  a  bas- 
ket and  a  dripping  umbrella  stood  waiting, 
and  I  felt  certain  from  her  appearance  that 
she  was  going  to  ask  several  questions  before 
she  got  aboard ;  and  I  also  felt  sure  that  in- 
stead of  asking  the  conductor  she  would  ask 
the  driver.     In  these  surmises  I  was  right. 

**  *  Do  you  go  all  the  way  down  ?*  she 
asked. 

**  *  Yes,  madam,  all  the  way.' 

"  *  Are  you  sure?' 

'*  *  Quite  sure,  madam;  hurry  up,  please.' 

"Then  as  she  stepped  to  the  rear  of  the 
car  I  heard  her  ask  the  conductor,  '  Do 
you  go  all  the  way  down  to  Chestnut 
street  ?* 

"  The  conductor  was  not  in  a  good  humor, 
and,  with  one  hand  on  the  bell  rope  and  the 
other  on  her  shoulder,  angrily  exclaimed : 

**  *  Yes'm,  and  if  you're  going  to  get  on, 
get  on  !     I  can't  wait  here  all  day  !' 

*'  'Poor  woman?'  the  driver  muttered  to 
himself.  '  Perhaps  she  is  a  stranger  in  the 
city.' 

"You  can  readily  imagine  my  feelings  af- 
ter this.  Here  was  a  man  in  a  public  ca- 
pacity— to  be  sure,  he  got  only  |i2  a  week 
for  it — who  really  believed  a  stranger  had  a 
right  to  ask  questions  and  to  be  treated  con- 
siderately. His  expressed  sympathy  aroused 
mine,  and  I  determined  to  keep  my  eye  on 
him. 

"  I  particularly  admired  his  dexterity  in 
handling  the  whip.  He  didn't  use  it  often, 
but  when  he  did  he  threw  it  forward  care- 
fully. I  mention  this  because  there  have 
been  times  when  in  riding  in  the  forepart  of 
a  car  the  lash  of  the  driver's  whip  has  come 
uncomfortably  close  to  my  face  through  the 
open  windows.  Another  thing  I  noticed 
about  this  man — an  unpleasant  thing  to 
talk  about — was  his  consciousness  of  my 
presence  at  the  window  and  his  reservation 
of  anything  in  the  way  of  expectoration.     I 


had  absohitely  no  fear  of  catching  the  spray 
from  a  cross  shot,  and  as  I  glanced  at  the 
little  sign  forbidding  spitting  in  the  car  I 
realized  that  the  rule,  if  not  religiously  en- 
forced on  the  inside  of  the  car,  was  re- 
ligiously observed  on  the  outside. 

"  In  themselves  these  little  things  were  re- 
markable to  me,  but  they  were  not  sufficient 
to  win  for  my  driver  the  high  opinion  after- 
wards entertained  of  him.  Indeed,  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  the  man  were 
yet  to  develop. 

"  Oh,  yes,  the  car  moved  smoothly  under 
his  management;  there  were  no  sudden 
jerks  or  jolts,  and  for  turning  curves  grace- 
fully and  easily  he  was  a  wonder.  The 
horses  seemed  to  enjoy  making  quick  time 
with  this  man  guiding  them,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  a  line  of  slow  carts  got  in 
front  of  us,  they  actually  stamped  the 
ground  in  their  impatience.  The  reminder 
of  this  incident  causes  me  to  illustrate  a 
most  unusual  attribute  of  my  driver's  char- 
acter. He  witnessed,  I  believe,  with  actual 
pain,  the  discomfort,  not  to  say  petulance, 
of  the  animals  under  his  charge,  and, 
breathing  in  sympathy  with  them,  blew  his 
whistle. 

*  *  There  was  no  immediate  response.  The 
carts  moved  along  at  the  same  slow  gait, 
and  to  a  second  whistle  the  carters  paid  as 
little  heed.  What  I  could  not  help  admir- 
ing in  the  man  then  manifested  itself — di- 
plomacy coupled  with  commendable  presence 
of  mind.  '  My  friend  ! '  he  shouted  to  the 
hindmost  plodding  driver,  *  if  you  won't 
heed  the  whistle  maybe  you  will  listen  to 
the  voice  of  reason.  Do  by  me  this  time  as 
you  would  like  me  to  do  by  you  some  other 
time.' 

"  Well,  sir,  those  carters  jumped  as  if  they 
had  felt  an  electric  shock.  The  hind  man 
turned  off  the  track  and  the  others  followed 
instanter. 

"  *  Thank  you,  gentlemen,'  said  my  driver, 
*  you  are  very  kind.' 

"  'You're  entirely  welcome,'  one  of  the 
astonished  carters  managed  to  say. 

"  '  Certainly,'  chimed  the  others.  And 
whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  the  passengers 
all  felt  that  a  great  work  had  been  accom- 
plished. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  keep  you  much  longer, 
because  you  begin  to  look  incredulous,  but 
that  man  did  all  I  say  he  did.  Why,  sir, 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances  he  was 
the  pink  of  politeness — the  very  embodi- 
ment of  courtesy.  No  doubt  you  have  of- 
ten seen  how  one  driver  irritates  another. 
Well,  there  was  no  irritating  this  man,  and. 
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although  we  were  in  several  tight  places  on 
our^way  down,  I  did  not  hear  a  cross  word. 
You  don't  understand  it  ?  Then  I  will  tell 
you  how  he  did  it. 

"  At  the  approach  to  an  intersecting  street 
we  were  running  along  at  a  lively  gait  when 
another  car  on  a  down  grade  dashed  out  to 
cross  the  track  at  right  angles  ahead  of  us. 
It  was  one  of  those  instances  where  a  colli- 
sion looks  imminent  without  your  being 
able  to  tell  off  hand  just  which  party  is  at 
fault.  The  respective  drivers  wound  up 
their  brakes  in  a  great  hurry  until  the  heads 
of  the  horses  almost  touched,  when  our 
driver  unwound  his  and  passed  on.  The 
other  driver  looked   fighting  mad,  and  I 

fully  expected  the  customary !  ! 

1  but  it  did  not  come.     The  influence 


of  my  driver's  amiable  smile  caught  him 
before  he  had  time  to  give  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings, and  the  only  thing  he  said  was '  Ex- 
cuse me,  pard  !' 

''And  then  in  the  pleasantest  voice  imagin- 
able the  response  went  back : 

a  i  Why  certainly,  old  fellow  ;  mistakes 
will  happen,  you  know.' 

**  It  was  this  way  all  the  way  down  ;  there 
were  no  obstacles  that  could  not  be  sur- 
mounted without  an  oath,  and  there  was 
positively  no  bad  temper. 

"  Once  a  man  who  was  unloading  coal  al- 
lowed the  front  of  his  cart  to  stand  out  just 
far  enough  to  set  the  conductor  of  our  car 
making  sidelong  surveys  to  see  if  we  could 
pass  it.  He  didn't  think  we  could,  and  the 
situation  made  him  nervous.  The  driver 
didn't  borrow  trouble,  however,  nor  did  he 
cross  the  bridge,  as  it  were,  till  he  came  to 
it.  When  he  saw  the  car  wasn't  going  to 
clear  the  wheel  of  the  coal  cart,  he  simply 
remarked  in  that  captivating  way  of  his : 

"  *  I'm  sorry  to  trouble  you.  Won't  you 
have  the  goddness  to  move  up  a  little?' 

"  Why,  sir,  the  coal  cart  man  went  to  the 
head  of  his  horses  like  a  flash,  and,  pulling 
the  cart  around,  let  him  pass  nicely.  The 
man  then  actually  saluted  and  the  coal  cart 
man  went  back  to  his  work  as  if  it  was  all 
play  to  him. 

",I  will  tell  you  of  just  one  other  little  epi- 
sode that  helped  make  that  ride  memorable. 
In  the  course  of  time,  which  seemed  very 
rapid  in  its  Heetness,  we  came  to  a  railroad. 
An  engine  was  shifting  a  train  of  cars,  and 
we  were  in  danger  of  being  blocked.  The 
engineer  considerately  observed  us,  and, 
feeling  that  something  was  due  from  him, 
he  shouted  to  our  driver  apologetically : 

"  *  Be  out  of  your  way  in  a  minute.' 

"  Some  of  the  passengers  looked  dubious  at 


this,  but  I  had  every  confidence  in  the  man 
to  whom  I  had  paid  so  much  attention,  and 
my  faith  in  him  was  strengthened  when  I 
heard  his  answer. 

*'  'AH  right,'  said  he  complacently,  '  take 
it  easy.     I'm  a  minute  ahead  of  time.' 

**  We  were  delayed  less  than  a  minute,  and 
no  one  was  worse  for  the  incident.  I 
reached  my  destination  in  the  best  humor  I 
have  been  since  I  began  to  ride  in  the  horse 
cars,  and  now  I  wait  for  that  driver  every 
morning." — ■/.  If,  M,,  Phila,  Ledger, 


SOME  EARLY  TEXT-BOOKS  ON 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


BY   T.   J.    CHAPMAN. 


ENGLISH  Grammar  as  a  distinct  branch 
of  study  did  not  enter  much  into  the 
older  schemes  of  education.  Latin  was 
considered  of  vastly  more  importance,  and 
English  grammar,  when  it  was  recognized 
at  all,  was  rather  as  .subsidiary  to  the  lan- 
guage of  ancient  Rome.  George  Chapman, 
the  schoolmaster  at  Dumfries,  Scotland,  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  explaining 
the  course  of  study  in  the  grammar  school 
of  that  town,  remarks  that  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  course  "  Mr.  Fisher's  English  Gram- 
mar is  carefully  taught,  and  Dr.  Lowth's  ex- 
cellent Grammar  recommended  to  their 
persual."  Now,  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Fisher's  English  Grammar  or  "Dr. 
Lowth's  excellent  Grammar;"  but  I  have 
in  my  collection  "  Rudiments  of  the  En- 
glish Tongue,"  by  John  Cattanach,  Edin- 
burgh, 1778,  from  which  one  may  no  doubt 
get  a  very  good  idea  of  what  passed  for  En- 
glish grammar  in  those  times.  What  is  now 
regarded  as  such  occupies  but  a  small  part  of 
the  book;  the  bulk  of  the  work  being  de- 
voeed  to  the  subjects  of  pronunciation  and 
reading.  Etymology  receives  but  the  slight- 
est notice  ;  nouns  are  declined  by  the  six 
cases  of  Latin  grammar,  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  verb  the  terms  preterite,  pre- 
terimperfect,  and  preterpluperfect  are  used. 
The  principles  of  syntax  are  based  on  con- 
cord and  agreement,  and  sentences  from  the 
Latin  are  freely  introduced  in  illustration  of 
the  principles,  and  a  knowledge  of  that  lan- 
guage is  evidently  presupposed  on  the  part 
of  the  student. 

But  the  study  of  English  grammar  as 
such  properly  dates  from  the  appearance  of 
Murray's  Grammar.  Lindley  Murray  was 
bom  in  Lebanon  county,  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  year  1745.     In  1784  he  went  to  Eng- 
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land,  where  he  continued  to  reside  there- 
after. In  1795  ^^  published  his  English 
Grammar.  In  his  preface  he  speaks  of  "the 
number  and  variety  of  English  Grammars  al- 
ready published/'  and  of  'Uhe  ability  with 
which  some  of  them  are  written."  But 
whatever  merits  they  mey  have  had,  his  own 
work  was  so  far  superior  as  to  mark  an 
epoch  in  this  study.  Nine  editions  were 
brought  out  in  the  first  nine  years  following 
its  first  appearance.  The  book  formed  the 
basis  upon  which  most  of  the  English  Gram- 
mars since  published  have  been  constructed . 
It  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  has  been 
very  successful.  It  is  still  in  print,  and  is 
in  use  in  some  portions  of  the  country. 

Among  the  early  imitators  of  Murray,  was 
Samuel  Kirkham.  The  facts  of  the  life  of 
Kirkham  are  rather  obscure.  He  was  a 
teacher  in  central  Pennsylvania  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  and  was  prob- 
ably a  native  of  that  region.  In  the  year 
18 19  he  taught  school  in  the  town  of  North- 
umberland. A  little  later  or  a  little  earlier 
than  this  he  taught  in  Danville,  Montour 
county.  It  was  while  teaching  here  that  he 
wrote  his  English  Grammar.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  assisted  in  the  work  by  Ellis 
Hughes,  a  man  of  education  and  ability. 
Kirkham's  Grammar  was  prepared  upon  the 
lines  laid  down  by  Murray,  but  it  was  put 
forth  in  the  form  of  familiar  lectures.  The 
attempt  to  combine  the  purposes  of  a  text- 
book with  an  easy,  popular  style  of  pre- 
senting the  subject  was  happily  realized. 
The  first  edition  of  the  book  was  published 
at  Harrisburg  about  the  year  1824.  ^  It  had 
a  marvelous  popularity.  In  1829  the 
eleventh  edition  appeared,  and  the  author 
with  justifiable  pride  remarks  in  his  "Ad- 
vertisement" to  that  edition,  that  "during 
the  past  year"  twenty-two  thousand  copies 
had  been  called  for.  This  was  a  success  as 
great  in  its  way  as  that  of  the  Waverley 
Novels. 

Scores  of  text-books  on  English  Grammar 
have  been  issued  since  the  days  of  Lindley 
Murray  and  Samuel  Kirkham ;  and  no  field  of 
literary  labor  has  furnished  a  wider  scope 
for  individual  idiosyncrasies ;  hence  we  have 
had  Grammars  in  almost  endless  variety — 
diagram,  practical,  analytical,  poetical,  and 
fantastical.  Of  the  latrer  description  I  do 
not  know  of  a  better  specimen  than  James 
Brown's  "Appeal  from  the  British  System 
of  English  Grammar  to  Common  Sense," 
Philadelphia,  1836.  The  absurdity  of  this 
book  rises  into  the  grotesque.  The  author, 
in  a  preliminary  "  Note,"  informs  the  pub- 
lic that  he  is  engaged   in  superintending 


"  the  preparing  of  those  who  may  wish  ta 
become  teachers  of  this  system,"  and  ven- 
tures the  thought  that  "it  may  excite  some 
surprise  in  the  public  mind,  to  see  a  pro- 
position to  give  a  knowledge  of  this  science 
in  the  short  period  of  one  week;"  but  to 
avoid  all  appearance  of  ''mountebank- 
ery,"  he  gene.ously  adds  '^that  all  who  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  which  they 
may  acquire  in  one  week,  are  permitted  to 
continue  as  long  as  they  may  wish."  I  do 
not  propose  to  enter  upon  any  long  or  ser- 
ious discussion  of  Mr.  Brown's  system.  It 
has  long  since  gone  the  way  it  deserved, 
notwithstanding  the  formidable  list  of  "  Ap- 
provers of  the  System." 

As  specimen  vagaries  from  which  the 
reader  can  infer  the  general  character  of 
the  work,  I  would  say  that  instead  of  the 
usual  "  British"  classification  of  the  parts  of 
speech  as  articles,  nouns,  pronouns,  etc., 
we  have  the  "American"  classification  as 
Cormos,  Seramus,  Monoramus,  Duramus, 
Subramus,  and  Coramus ;  and  the  applica- 
tion of  these  terms  may  be  seen  in  rule  x. : 
"  A  seramus  of  the  ambirelation,  requires  an 
unnamltive  of  the  insentensic  variety  instead 
of  the  sentensic,  for  its  insecormos."  The 
reader  will  hardly  believe  that  this  lingo 
was  put  forth  seriously  in  a  system  of  £a- 
glish  grammar,  and  that  it  met  the  approval 
of  such  men  as  De  Witt  Clinton,  Eliphalet 
Nott,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  and  Dr.  S.  B. 
Wylie. 


PARTIES  AND  SCHOOL  DUTIES. 


SAID  a  parent  to  a  principal  the  other 
day:  "There  are  so  many  evening 
parties  among  the  young  people  that  my 
girl  hardly  averages  two  nights  a  week  at 
home."  This  is  a  confessioir  that  might 
honestly  be  made  by  many  parents.  Atten- 
tion is  not  called  to  it  here  because  these 
evening  parties  are  of  themselves  necessarily 
evil,  but  rather  for  the  reason  that  no  child 
whose  evenings  are  thus  employed  can  ever 
be  at  his  best  in  school  work.  Parties  and 
school  duties  are  mutually  repellent  forces. 
Fill  the  brain  with  the  excitements  of  the 
former,  and  there  is  no  room  left  for  genu- 
ine study.  Oil  and  water  will  as  easily  mix 
as  party  games  and  school  lessons.  The 
child  may  the  next  day  assume  an  air  of 
earnest  devotion  to  books,  but  the  watchful 
teacher  detects  the  sham  and  sees  how  the 
fugitive  thoughts  give  place  to  the  exciting 
events  of  the  night  before.  The  knowing 
look  and  meaning  smile  pass  around   the 
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room,  and  the  solid  thought  vanishes  before 
the  vivid  £ancy  pictures  of  the  night's  sports. 
What  lessons  are  learned  under  such  circum- 
stances are  merely  plastered  on  the  mind  for 
immediate  use,  not  inwrought  for  all  time. 
The  brain  is  very  susceptible  to  this  kind  of 
cheat,  and  soon  learns  to  do  all  its  work  in 
this  slip-shod  way,  and  instead  of  developing 
into  a  strong,  healthy  organ  capable  of 
grappling  with  life's  problems,  it  degener- 
ates into  a  weak  fancy  gallery.  If  parents 
could  only  see  the  pernicious  influences  of 
these  things  as  the  teacher  sees  them,  an  ab- 
solute veto  would  at  once  be  put  upon  them, 
and  the  child  would  be  employed  at  home 
with  work  more  in  keeping  with  the  duties 
of  the  day. 


A  FULL-FLEDGED  LIFE. 


SPEAKING  of  a  friend  recently,  a  woman 
said:  " I  have  often  wondered  how  she 
kept  her  youthful  looks  and  her  freshness  of 
spirit.  She  had  known  more  anxiety  and 
trouble  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  people, 
and  yet  few,  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions, retain  vivacity  and  mental  fresh- 
ness as  she  has.  I  asked  her  one  day  for  her 
secret,  and  she  answered,  'I  never  let  a 
pleasure  pass  me;  1  arrange  my  work,  and  re- 
arrange it,  if  necessary,  to  secure  the  smal- 
lest pleasure  that  will  not  interfere  with 
a  duty,  and  I  try  also  to  avoid  making  the 
mistake  of  puting  the  duty  first  if  it  would 
answer  just  as  well  to  put  it  second  in  im- 
portance. Indeed,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
pleasure  itself  is  not  often  a  most  imperative 
duty.'  "  That  woman  had  solved  the  secret 
of  successful  living.  Her  pleasure  did  not 
mean  social  occasions  only.  It  meant  books, 
pictures,  music,  all  that  in  her  range  of 
spmpathies  gave  her  pleasure  and  ministered 
to  her  intellectual  and  spiritual  life. 

Women  so  often  make  a  fetich  of  dutv ; 
they  have  the  spirit  of  martyrdom.  To 
"  give  up"  means  the  acme  of  grace.  It  is 
this  feeling  that  makes  them  often  deny 
themselves  a  pleasure  they  could  have  en- 
joyed by  a  little  adjustment  of  time.  Many 
women  will  keep  up  the  round  of  society 
because  it  seems  to  be  the  thing  to  do. 
They  lack  the  ability  or  are  too  weak  to  es- 
tablish and  live  up  to  their  own  standard. 
Society  does  not  minister  to  their  pleasure ; 
it  exhausts  them ;  yet  they  have  so  lost  the 
perspective  of  their  relations  to  society 
that  the  interests  which  minister  to  their 
pleasure  are  forgotton  or  ignored. 

Pleasure  is  as  legitimate  as  prayer  j  it  has 


in  its  place  as  great  a  function  in  life ;  it  is 
in  its  way  as  necessary  to  true  growth  and 
development.  It  is  a  duty  to  command 
time  for  pleasure,  as  it  is  a  duty  to  com- 
mand time  for  prayer  \  and  the  prayer  is  a 
fuller  expression  of  man  if  pleasure  as  well 
as  pain  has  had  an  influence  on  it. 

A  rounded  life  is  one  that  has  felt  the 
rightful  play  of  every  emotion ;  not  one  that 
has  crippled  itself  by  refusing  freedom  to  its 
whole  nature. — Christian  Union, 


AN  UNCUT  DIAMOND. 


BY  EDWARD  P.  JACKSON. 


WE  were  talking  of  the  slight  put  upon 
education  by  the  World's  Fair  Com- 
mission. My  interlocutor  was  a  handsome, 
keen,  prosperous-looking  man  in  middle 
life,  with  a  huge  diamond  in  his  by  no 
means  irreproachable  shirt  bosom,  and  an- 
other almost  as  large  on  his  little  finger. 
He  defended  the  Commission,  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  advantages  of 
education  in  general  were  greatly  over-esti- 
mated. 

"Look  at  tniy^  he  said,  "I'm  a  self-made 
man.  I  never  had  but  three  months 
schoolin'  in  my  life,  and  just  see  where  I 
stand  to-day." 

Good  taste  aside,  there  certainly  was 
ample  foundation  for  his  boastful  words  and 
his  still  more  boastful  manner.  He  had 
been  an  alderman  in  his  native  city  for 
"  five  years  runnin' ;"  and  he  was  now  its 
mayor.  He  had  begun  business  life  as  an 
errand  boy  in  "a  glass  works,"  and  was 
now,  as  he  informed  me,  the  proud  owner 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  Men 
who  had  graduated  from  the  best  schools, 
including  the  university,  came  to  him  for 
his  advice  and  "  infiooence." 

"  Pretty  good  that,  for  a  man  who  never 
saw  the  inside  of  a  college,  eh?" 

"It  certainly  does  great  credit  to  your 
native  sagacity,  industry,  and  push,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  suppose  we  must  admit  that. 
Education  is  a  good  thing,  no  doubt,  a  vtx'y 
good  thing;  but  you  see  it  ain't  absolutely 
necessary  to  success  in  life.  I  done  without 
it,  and  I  got  along  fairly  well." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Mayor,  you  have  got  along 
more  than  fairly  well.  Judged  by  the  usual 
standards,  you  have  succeeded  far  better 
than  the  great  majority  of  men  who  have 
been  through  the  schools." 

What  more  I  actually  said  does  not  mat- 
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ter.  I  might  have  said:  But  your  boast 
that  you  have  had  ouly  ''three  months' 
schoolin  "  is  not  true.  You  have  been  to 
school  all  your  life.  The  rays  that  emanate 
from  the  lamps  of  learning  are  not  im- 
prisoned within  the  four  walls  of  the  school- 
house.  They  shine  through  the  windows 
and  doors.  Every  man  and  every  woman 
who  graduates  from  the  schools  is  a  torch- 
bearer,  and  you  have  been  more  or  less  en- 
lightened by  the  universal  flood  of  light,  al- 
though you  may  have  borne  no  torch  your- 
self. 

You  are  no  more  "self-made"  than  the 
most  erudite  son  of  Harvard  or  Yale.  If  he 
is  made  at  all  it  has  been  as  truly  through 
his  own  intelligence,  energy,  industry,  and 
push,  as  your  own  making  has  been  through 
the  qualities  of  which  you  boast  so  offen- 
sively. Every  educated  man  with  whom 
you  have  talked,  every  public  speaker  you 
have  heard,  has  been  your  school- master ; 
every  newspaper  you  have  read,  your  text- 
book; every  position  you  have  occupied, 
your  class-room.  The  scholar  in  the  school, 
the  student  in  the  college,  is  no  more  the 
passive  recipient  of  his  instruction  than  you 
are  the  passive  recipient  of  yours.  Walking 
in  the  flood  of  light  which  has  everywhere 
surrounded  you,  how  could  you  help  being 
enlightened  if  you  are  capable  of  enlighten- 
ment? Many  are  not  thus  capable,  and 
these  the  schools  will  help  no  more  than  the 
lighted  torch  will  help  the  blind  man.  You 
are  no  more  independent  of  the  school - 
house,  Mr.  Mayor,  than  the  man  who  spent 
all  the  days  of  his  youth  there.  Though 
you  might  never  have  crossed  its  threshold, 
yet  it  is  the  principal  and  original  cause  of 
the  difference  between  you  and  the  savage 
chief  in  the  wilderness. 

You  say  you  "done  without  education 
and  have  got  along  fairly  well. "  As  I  have 
shown,  you  have  not  done  without  it.  The 
only  things  it  has  lacked  in  your  case  are 
the  system,  symmetry,  and  thoroughness 
which  actual  attendance  at  the  schools  might 
have  given  it. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  these  might  have 
done  for  you. 

You  pass  for  a  man  of  thorough  informa- 
tion and  logical  thought  only  among  men  of 
your  own  or  of  inferior  grade,  and  it  is  only 
because  these  are  in  such  a  majority  in  your 
city  that  you  hold  so  high  a  place  in  the 
general  estimation.  Among  your  intellect- 
ual superiors  you  are  known  for  the  shrewd, 
forceful,  successful,  but  comparatively  shal- 
low man  you  really  are. 

You  might  not  have  been  wealthier  than 


you  are,  perhaps  not  so  wealthy,  but  you 
would  have  more  for  your  wealth.  The 
richly  bound  books  in  your  library  would 
have  been  an  intellectual  thesaurus  to  you, 
instead  of  a  mere  household  decoration.  In 
all  probability  you  would  not  have  hang 
those  travesties  of  art  which  you  call  paint- 
ings on  your  walls  for  your  more  cultivated 
visitors  to  laugh  at.  It  is  not  likely  that 
you  would  now  be  wearing  those  hideous 
diamonds  (the  beautiful  may  become  hideous 
when  out  of  place)  and  your  still  more  in- 
congruous vulgarisms  of  speech  and  be* 
havior  would  not  constantly  excite  the  con- 
temptuous wonder  of  those  into  whose  so- 
ciety your  "success  in  life"  has  lifted  you. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  if  your  more  re- 
fined taste  had  not  toned  down  your  aggres- 
sive vanity  and  egotism,  it  would  at  least 
have  prevented  their  offensive  exhibition  on 
all  occasions. 

Even  if  I  could  convince  you  of  the  truth 
of  all  this,  it  might  seem  to  you  of  little  im- 
portance, compared  with  the  great  facts  of 
your  wealth  and  achievements.  But  these 
verv  facts  are  an  injury  to  the  community  in 
which  you  live,  for  they  lower  the  standard 
of  civilization,  which  does  not  depend 
upon  wealth  alone  nor  upon  the  hold- 
ing of  office.  Magnify  your  vanity,  boast- 
fulness,  vulgar  display,  ignorance,  and 
contempt  for  education  sufficiently,'/.  ^., 
nullify  what  the  common  school  has  indi- 
rectly, if  not  directly,  done  for  you,  and  yoa 
become  brother  to  the  Ashantee  chief. 

Do  you  think  education  might  have  les- 
sened your  energy  and  push?  Unlike  the 
blazing  jewel  in  your  shirt-bosom,  the 
human  diamond  is  not  diminished,  but 
rather  increased  in  weight  by  proper  cutting. 
— North  American  Review. 


AN  OBJECT  LESSON. 

THERE  are  many  kinds  of  fashionable 
foolishness,  some  of  which  are  best  cor- 
rected by  a  lesson  in  kind.  A  writer  in  the 
Boston  Post  reports  such  a  lesson  which 
might  well  be  tried  in  many  fiamilies.  The 
younger  members  of  the  family  of  one  of 
his  friends  had  fallen  into  the  way  of  using 
many  senseless  phrases.  With  them  every- 
thing was  awfully  sweet,  awfully  jolly  and 
awfully  something  else.  One  evening  this 
gentleman  came  home  with  a  budget  of 
news.  An  acquaintance  had  failed  in  busi- 
ness. He  spoke  of  the  incident  as  deli- 
ciously  sad.  He  had  ridden  up  town  in  the 
car  with  a  noted  wit,  whom  he  described  as 
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horribly  entertaining,  and  to  cap  the  climax, 
he  spoke  of  the  butter  which  was  set  before 
him  at  a  hotel  as  divinely  rancid. 

The  younger  people  stared,  and  the  eld- 
est daughter  said:  ''Why,  papa,  I  should 
think  you  were  out  of  your  head," 

"  Not  in  the  least,  my  dear,"  he  said 
pleasantly,  "  I'm  merely  trying  to  follow 
the  fashion.  I  worked  out  divinely  rancid 
with  a  good  deal  of  labor.  It  seems  to  me 
more  effective  than  awfully  sweet.  I  mean 
to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  you  hereafter. 
And  now  let  me  help  you  to  a  piece  of  this 
exquisitely  tough  beef." 

Adverbs,  he  says,  are  not  so  fashionable  as 
they  were  in  his  family. 


MY  OWN  BOOKSHELF. 


PRIDE  in  the  ownership  of  books  is  in- 
herent in  children.  From  the  little 
tot,  scarce  able  to  walk,  who  hugs  "Mother 
Goose"  or  **  Kate  Greenaway"  to  her  heart, 
to  the  high  school  girl  and  the  college 
freshman,  this  love  of  possession  is  a  prom- 
inent characteristic.  No  true  home  library, 
however  small,  but  has  its  especial  corner  in 
which  the  boy  or  girl  of  the  family  will 
point  with  pride  to  "  My  own  bookshelf." 
How  important,  then,  that  the  teacher 
should  inspire  the  providers  in  the  home  to 
see  to  it  that  "  My  own  bookshelf  "  is  wisely 
filled. 

To  the  development  of  the  child's  taste 
in  reading,  much  of  the  future  happiness  of 
the  boy  and  girl  is  due.  An  unguided  taste 
is  deterioratmg  and  destructive ;  a  taste 
well  piloted  means  a  healihy  mind  and  a 
sound  judgment.  And  yet,  though  taste  is 
guided,  selection  should  largely  be  left  to 
the  children.  To  have  the  power  of  decid- 
ing brings  half  the  pleasure  of  possession, 
and  if  the  intelligence  of  the  boy  or  girl 
has  been  rightly  trained,  this  power  of  de- 
cision and  selection  may  largely  be  left  to 
the  child.  Who  does  not  remember  what 
a  pleasure  and  satisfaction  it  was,  in  youth- 
ful days,  to  watch  **My  own  bookshelf" 
gradually  filling  up — how  the  contents  of  the 
shelf  could,  as  it  were,  be  punctuated  by 
the  Christmas  book  or  the  birthday  volume, 
and  how,  as  the  child  grew  toward  youth, 
the  "baby  books"  were  gradually  displaced 
to  make  room  for  the  volume  more  suited  to 
the  rapidly  developing  mind,  and  how  hard 
to  decide  just  what  to  discard.  We  would 
crowd  the  volumes  rather  than  let  one  be 
elbowed  out ;  and  when  it  must  go,  we 
would  slide  it  in  behind  the  books  that  faced 


us,  or  lay  it  on  top,  holding  on  to  its  pos- 
session with  almost  miserly  affection,  until  no 
more  room  for  "  doubling  up"  remained. 

This  pride  of  possession  is  well  worth 
fostering.  Despite  the  assertion  of  Cer- 
vantes' bachelor — and  a^es  before  him  of 
the  elder  Pliny — that  "  No  book  is  so  bad 
but  that  some  good  may  be  got  out  of  it," 
this  power  of  discrimination  is  not  to  be  left 
to  children.  Teach  them  to  know  the  great 
books  of  the  world — ^but  wisely  and  leis- 
urely. Even  the  greatest  and  most  glorious 
of  the  triumphs  of  literature  are  not  to  be 
confided  to  children.  It  is  best  to  lead  up 
gradually.  A  pleasant  walk  through  the 
wide  fields  of  juvenile  literature  will  lead 
delightfully  to  the  spot  where  rise  the 
splendid  monuments  to  noble  intellects  and 
mighty  names. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  to  day  have  a  far 
pleasanter  approach  and  a  far  wider  outlook 
than  had  their  parents  and  grand-parents 
twenty  and  fifty  years  ago.  Far-seeing  men 
in  the  book-trade  have  noted  the  wisdom 
and  the  profit  of  catering  to  the  correct  and 
not  the  abnormal  appetite  for  literature  in- 
herent in  every  child.  To  develop  and 
contribute  to  this,  millions  of  dollars  have 
within  the  last  twenty  years  been  expended, 
and  the  books  and  the  magazines  of  our 
boys  and  girls  of  to-day  are  the  production 
of  the  trained  intellects  in  both  the  literary 
and  the  business  world. 

There  died  in  Boston  last  March  the  pi- 
oneer of  this  department  of  book  production. 
Daniel  Lothrop  saw  the  necessity  for  good 
books  for  children ;  that  goodness  in  books 
was  not  necessarily  pedantry,  morbid  piety, 
nor  dreary  platitude.  Goodness  in  his  esti- 
mation could  be  made  strong,  absorbing, 
dramatic,  bright,  humorous  and  entertain- 
ing. He  would  make  it  pay,  he  said,  for 
the  best  writers  to  write  for  children ;  and 
the  success  of  the  Lothrop  books,  based 
upon  this  dictum  of  their  originator,  is 
aiAple  assurance  of  the  wisdom  of  his  decis- 
ion and  the  shrewdness  of  his  judgment. 

It  was  an  important  factor  in  his  ethics  of 
book- making,  that  children  must  have  books 
for  their  very  own,  and  to  this  he  addressed 
himself.  The  ownership  of  books  presup- 
poses a  love  for  them.  One  comes  to  have 
an  excessive  fondness  for  that  which  he  slowly 
and  laboriously  acquires.  The  intelligent 
child,  beginning  with  one  book,  acquired  at 
an  impressible  age,  is  armed  and  equipped 
in  great  measure  for  the  battle  with  the  evil 
elements  ready  to  seize  him  before  he  is  well 
out  of  knickerbockers,  and  in  the  ranks  of 
big  boys. 
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''  Well  begun  is  half  done."  The  sages 
of  old  do  not  need  to  tell  us  that;  and  a 
child  collector  of  books  never  can  forget 
that  home  influence,  when  his  individual 
corner  of  the  library,  or  his  bookshelf  in  his 
own  room,  was  respected  as  much  as  the 
handsomest  book- case  in  the  house,  or  the 
bibliophile's  latest  cabinet.  The  best  an- 
swer to  the  old  question,  "  What  can  we  do 
for  our  boys  and  girls?"  is  "Give  them 
their  own  bookshelves."  A  young  person's 
mind  grows  best  with  the  acquisitions  that 
are  self-acquired,  not  thrust  upon  the  mind  ; 
and  the  mental  pabulum  is  best  digested, 
that  is  in  accord  with  the  appetite.  The 
healthy  young  mind  of  the  school-boy  or 
school  girl  well  outside  of  childhood  days, 
naturally  turns  to  strong,  clean,  bright  books. 
The  little  bookshelf,  gradually  outgrowing 
its  small  limits  as  the  dear  old  friends  in 
childish  lore  take  on  bit  by  bit  the  new  ac- 
quisitions of  the  growing  child,  is  soon  keep- 
ing pace  with  new  demands  upon  it,  until  it 
becomes  **  My  own  bookcase,"  and  the  boy 
feels  himself  a  full- fledged  individuality  in 
the  midst  of  a  book- loving  circle,  and  well 
fitted  to  hold  his  place  there.  After  this,  it 
is  comparatively  safe  to  let  him  tread  his 
way  alone.  The  girl  or  boy  well  brought 
up  in  this  wise  and  loving  way,  has  only  one 
chance  in  a  hundred  that  he  or  she  will  be 
captured  by  the  wiles  of  the  evil  one  hiding 
in  the  pages  of  a  book.  Subtly  as  the  ser- 
pent may  trail  his  slimy  length  in  the  intri- 
cate mazes  of  some  of  our  modern  literature, 
our  pure-eyed,  strong  sons  and  daughters, 
early  trained  to  a  discriminating  sense  in 
the  choice  and  use  of  books,  are  on  guard, 
and  will  instinctively  close  the  door,  and  bar 
the  gate  of  the  castle  of  the  mind. — Ameri- 
can Teacher, 


HUMORS  OF  THE  OSTRICH. 


THE  ostrich  is  not  a  bird  that  can  be 
easily  brought  up  in  the  way  that  it 
should  go.  It  has  no  powers  of  discrimina- 
tion. "Because  God  hath  deprived  her 
of  wisdom,  neither  hath  He  imparted  to  her 
understanding," — so  runs  the  description  of 
the  ostrich  in  the  Book  of  Job.  It  cannot 
discriminate  between  a  wire  fence  and  the 
open  camp,  between  friends  and  foes,  or  be- 
tween what  is  helpful  and  what  is  hurtful  to 
its  digestion.  It  was  owing  to  its  want  of 
understanding  in  this  last  respect,  and  to  an 
equal  want  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
the  British  public,  that  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  keep  ostriches  alive  in  the 


Zoological  Gardens  in  London.  A  public 
accustomed  to  slip  pennies  into  automatic 
machines  could  not  refrain  from  the  temp- 
tation offered  by  the  omnivorous  throat  of 
an  ostrich,  and  filled  them  up  with  poison- 
ous copper,  as  if  they  were  so  many  mission- 
ary boxes.  In  its  African  life,  however,  the 
chief  danger  that  besets  it  is  not  the  reck- 
lessness of  its  appetite,  but  its  reckless  dis- 
regard of  its  own  limbs.  It  will  take  fright 
at  a  shadow  and  hurl  itself  blindly  into  the 
nearest  fence,  from  which  it  will  be  extri- 
cated with  a  broken  leg ;  or  fight  savagely 
with  a  brother  ostrich,  and  break  its  leg ;  or 
fall  into  a  hole  or  gully,  and  break  its  leg  ; 
or  dance,  waltzing  with  the  most  swift  and 
graceful  precision,  affording  a  most  beauti- 
ful sight  to  the  spectator  and  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  itself,  until  giddiness  comes 
upon  it,  and  brings  it  to  the  ground, — again 
with  a  broken  leg.  It  is  true  that  its  dan- 
gerously powerful  legs  are  also  very  brittle^ 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  does  not  use 
them  well. 

Of  the  danger  that  the  owner  sometimes 
runs  from  these  powerful  limbs,  Mrs.  Martin 
tells  some  very  amusing  stories.  A  sturdy 
new-comer,  some  six  feet  in  height,  laughed 
at  the  warnings  that  were  given  him  when 
he  set  out  for  a  walk,  and  disdainfully  re- 
fused the  protection  of  a  tackey — a  thorny 
branch,  the  dexterous  use  of  which  will  keep 
the  ostrich  at  bay — averring  that  he  "  was 
not  afraid  of  a  dicky  bird ! ' '  He  was  missed, 
and  discovered  some  hours  afterwards  by  a 
search  party  most  uncomfortably  perched  on 
the  top  of  an  ironstone  boulder,  and  slowly 
grilling  under  the  African  sun,  while  the 
"  dicky  bird  "  did  sentry  up  and  down, 
watching  him  with  an  evil  eye.  "  Another 
gentleman  had  a  theory  that  any  creature, 
however  savage,  could  be  subdued-'quelled,* 
as  he  said,  by  the  human  eye.  One  day  he 
tried  to  quell  one  of  his  own  ostriches;  with 
the  result  that  he  was  presently  found  in  a 
very  pitiable  predicament,  lying  dat  on  the 
ground,  while  the  subject  of  his  experiment 
jumped  up  and  down  on  him,  occasionally 
varying  the  treatment  by  sitting  upon  him." 
Doubtless  it  was  safer  to  lie  down  than  to 
stand  up  to  be  kicked ;  but  to  be  sat  upon  as 
if  one  were  an  egg  must  have  been  indeed 
humiliating.  Curious,  too,  is  the  account 
that  the  author  gives  of  the  camps  or  little 
kingdoms  that  the  ostriches  mark  out  for 
themselves,  with  invisible,  but  never  to  be 
encroached  upon,  boundaries.  Inside  that 
camp  it  will  bear  no  intrusion  ;  but  outside, 
it,  in  the  domain  of  its  neighbor,  it  is  quite 
indifferent  to  the  stranger's  wanderings. 
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Nor  is  it  safe  for  the  Datrmer  to  presume 
upon  his  former  acquaintance  with  any  bird, 
for  the  ostrich  has  not  wits  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish an  old  friend  from  a  new  intruder, 
nor  sufficient  respect  for  his  owner  to  except 
him  from  his  suspicious  hostilities,  though 
it  would  appear  that,  as  a  rule,  he  will  man- 
ifest a  stronger  aversion  to  the  Kaffir  or 
Hottentot  than  to  a  white  man. — London 
Spectator. 


A  STUDY  IN  PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY   EVA  D.  KELLOGG. 


IT  was  in  vacation  at  a  sanitarium.  Sev- 
eral  hundred  patients  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  had  &athered  here  for  health 
and  recuperation,  and  many  had  brought 
children.  Twice  a  day  a  gymnasium  of  the 
establishment  brought  this  medley  of  peo- 
ple together  for  physical  exercises,  and  it 
was  well  worth  a  visit  to  see  the  variety  of 
age,  size,  and  personal  peculiarity  con- 
trasted in  this  go  as-you-please  exercise, 
where  no  accuracy  or  perfectness  was  ex- 
pected, in  a  class  made  up  of  members  here 
to  day  and  there  to-morrow. 

The  first  look  struck  me  as  a  chance  to 
study  realistic,  concrete  psychology,  that  in 
its  <' application  to  teaching''  would  out- 
Sully  Sully.  Old  men  and  young  men,  old 
ladies  and  young  ladies,  the  middle  aged  of 
both  sexes,  and  children  of  all  ages  and 
conditions  of  civilization,  were  standing  to- 
gether with  Indian  clubs  trying  to  follow  a 
leader  and  a  piano.  *'  Do  the  best  you  can, 
only  get  the  exercise,"  was  the  sole  general 
direction  that  put  everybody  at  ease,  and 
the  absurdities  of  all  gave  each  the  courage 
to  venture. 

Relieved  of  all  responsibility  of  any  suc- 
cess in  the  matter,  it  was  a  rich  treat  for  a 
teacher  accustomed  to  shoulder  with  dread 
every  failure  before  her,  to  watch  the  efforts 
of  this  miscellaneous  collection  and  see 
what  would  result  if  left  completely  to 
themselves.  The  ^business  man,  jerky  and 
impatient,  because  he  couldn't  bring  his 
muscles  immediately  under  command  j  the 
shy  little  mother,  far  more  used  to  tossing 
baby  than  moving  arms  to  rhythm  ;  the  tiny 
bit  of  femininity,  in  decimated  skirt  and 
long,  black  stockings,  serious  as  fate  in 
aping  her  elders;  the  college  president, 
striking  both  clubs  and  attitudes,  deter- 
mined to  be  dignified  or  die ;  the  young 
lady  of  dancing  habits,  catching  the  rhyth- 
mic turns  and  time  by  instinct ;  the  young 


athlete,  who  had  "done  this  thing  before, 
you  know  j[ "  the  semi-invalid  school  teacher, 
prim  even  in  her  summer  blouse,  trying  to 
practice  what  she  had  always  preached  of 
perfection;  the  baseball  player,  with  his 
unconscious  batting  motion — ^all  these  inter- 
ested and  amused,  but  were  only  the  sup- 
port to  the  great  central  star  of  the  perform- 
ance— a  boy  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
age,  who  with  boyish  modesty  had  placed 
himself  in  the  most  conspicuous  spot  in  the 
room,  and  was  glorying  in  the  chance  to  do 
just  as  he  liked.  If  any  teacher  thinks  she 
knows  what  that  would  be,  free  from  even 
the  atmosphere  of  correction,  she  has  reck- 
oned without  the  sight,  and  has  entirely 
under-estimated  the  strength  of  her  re- 
straining influence.  Only  one  law  regu- 
lated the  boy's  motions,  and  that  was  the 
law  of  opposites.  When  clubs  should  go 
up,  his  went  down.  If  they  should  swing  to 
the  right,  his  swung  to  the  left.  The  facing 
of  the  class  to  the  east  brought  him  serenely 
toward  the  setting  sun.  One  club  dropped, 
rolled,  and  was  rescued  by  a  motion  of  the 
handspring  family  in  which  the  other  club 
just  missed  a  pair  of  black  eyes  that  flashed 
toward  him  in  vain.  Standing  on  one  foot, 
then  the  other,  he  wriggled,  twisted,  dodg- 
ing the  right  way  always  with  a  skill  born  of 
what — total  depravity?  Not  that,  surely, 
for  his  face  wore  a  look  unconscious  of  any 
wrong.  He  was  having  ''a  good  time" 
without  the  botheration  of  school  influences 
about  him.  After  exercising  every  muscle 
in  his  body  as  fancy  dictated,  he  laid  down 
both  clubs  with  a  report  of  two  pistol  shots, 
and  left  the  class  in  the  midst  of  the  lesson, 
and  in  two  minutes  was  swinging  wildly  in 
a  hammock  outside. 

.  Day  after  day  I  watched  that  boy  in  these 
exercises  with  a  precisely  similar  result, 
varied  by  bursts  of  conversation  and  exple- 
tives as  he  worked.  I  watched  him  at 
other  times,  and  did  not  find  him  unlike 
other  boys,  but  once  put  to  anything  like 
method  and  regularity,  even  if  it  were  vol- 
untary, as  in  this  case,  he  was  overflowing 
with  serpentine  perversity.  His  mother  and 
sisters  were  refined  ladies,  and  his  home 
training  evidently  good. 

I  questioned  in  this  way :  Was  I  seeing  in 
that  boy,  in  these  unique  conditions,  just 
what  I  would  see  in  every  boy  if  let  alone? 
If  it  were  undisciplined  child  nature,  why 
didn't  the  little  girls  show  it?  If  this  in- 
imitable twisting  and  wrong-coing  were 
indicative  of  a  barbaric  stage,  which  every 
normal,  healthy  boy  is  supposed  to  pass 
through,  did  this  same  barbarism  extend  to 
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the  moral,  mental  and  spiritual  nature  of 
the  boy;  or  was  it  simply  the  freedom  of 
animal  life  before  the  soul  had  waked  ? 
Had  this  anything  to  do  with  the  reason 
why  they  remember  the  wrong  and  forget 
the  right  so  easily ;  why  falsehoods  spring 
to  the  lips  when  truth  would  do  better? 
why  they  kill  insects  apd  rob  birds'  nests, 
and  find  such  affinity  in  mischief?  It  was 
all  a  psychological  labyrinth:  but  one 
thing  is  certain — that  any  teacher  who  can 
take  half  a  hundred  of  these  mysterious 
boys  and  bring  them  to  the  ordinary  condi- 
tion of  law  and  conformity,  as  seen  in 
everyday  schoolrooms,  and  can  find  a  way 
to  make  them  Hke  school,  with  their  natural 
tendency  to  fly  off  at  every  point,  is  accom- 
plishing a  work  that  only  ceases  to  be  phe- 
nomenal because  it  is  ^o  common.  Next 
time  we  become  discouraged,  teachers,  at 
the  lack  of  conformity,  let  us  remember  the 
boy  of  the  clubs,  and  think  what  the  pupils 
would  do  if  left  to  themselves. — N,  £, 
.  journal  of  Education. 


SPRING-TIME  AND  ARDOR  DAY. 


BY  STATE  SUPT.  O.  E.  WELLS. 


To  the  Boys  and  Girls: 

AS  I  write  this  another  Spring  is  almost 
upon  us.  It  will  bring  to  you  a  hun- 
dred pleasant  messages  inviting  you  to  come 
out-of-doors.  Through  the  long  winter 
months  you  have  been  studying  books  writ- 
ten by  men  and  learning  from  them  many 
useful  facts.  With  the  spring-time  Nature 
.4)egins  to  turn  anew  the  charming  pages  of 
her  great  book,  and  you  will  find  comfort 
and  pleasure  and  knowledge  in  learning  to 
read  them. 

Nature's  story  is  always  old  yet  always  new. 
it  is  told  by  the  birds  in  their  songs,  by  the 
bees  in  their  humming,  by  the  brooks  in  their 
rippling,  by  the  wind  in  the  tree  tops.  The 
springing  grass  which  makes  the  pastures 
green,  he  trees  whose  budding  leaves  soften 
the  landscape,  the  tinted  flowers,  all  decor- 
Hie  the  pages  of  Nature's  book  with  more 
charming  pictures  than  man  can  make. 
Even  the  time  worn  rocks  tell  part  of  the 
story  of  the  earth  to  those  who  learn  their 
language.  Wise  men  have  studied  these 
pages,  which  the  season  turns,  through  all 
their  lives  with  ever  growing  pleasure. 
And  why  should  we  not  study  this  great 
ball  on  which  we  live  ?  It  was  our  cradle 
and  will  be  our  grave,  and  all  our  days  are 
spent  upon  it. 


I  want  you  to  be  interested  in  Arbor  Day, 
but,  more  than  all,  I  want  you  to  learn  to 
enjoy  the  beautiful  gifts  and  sights  so  freely 
scattered  about  you  in  the  spring.  In 
every  form  of  life,  in  the  bees,  the  birds,  the 
squirrels,  the  plants,  the  flowers,  the  trees 
are  curious  and  beautiful  things  to  amuse, 
charm,  and  instruct  you. 

When  you  first  began  to  read  your  books 
at  school  the  pages  were  simply  white  leaves 
with  black  spots  scattered  over  them.  Now 
.  these  pages  tell  you  stories,  and  from  them 
you  make  pleasant  pictures  in  your  minds. 
When  you  begin  to  study  the  living  forms 
of  plant  and  animal  life,  you  will  learn  to 
read  them  slowly  at  first.  Soon,  however^ 
as  you  learn  to  spell  the  words  in  Nature's 
book,  you  will  find  stories  of  beauties  and 
wonders  that  have  been  lying  before  you  all 
your  lives.  You  simply  have  not  thought 
to  read  them. 

Have  you  read  the  life  of  a  butterfly  ?  Not 
as  it  is  told  in  men's  books,  but  as  you  may 
watch  its  growth  in  the  green  fields?  Have 
you  stood  by  the  pool  and  watched  the 
frogs'  nursery  school?  Have  you  seen  the 
plant  springing  from  the  seed  and  watched 
it  make  the  round  of  its  life  till  it  bears  a 
new  seed  ?  Can  you  tell  the  evening  song 
of  the  late  robin?  Have  you  watched  his 
feathered  mates  as  they  make  their  nests  and 
feed  their  young?  Can  you  tell  the  differ- 
ent trees  by  their  names  and  point  out  the 
difierences  of  their  leaves,  branches  and 
bark?  There  are  a  thousand  things  worth 
seeing  if  you  will  only  get  your  eyes  opened. 
Get  into  the  habit  of  seeing  and  you  will 
find  a  new  world  of  beauties  in  the  fields  and 
forests,  in  the  brooks  and  ponds  about  yon* 

And  this  is  what  I  mean  when  I  ask  yon 
to  listen  to  the  messages  of  the  spring.  Yon 
will  not  learn  all  that  Nature  has  to  teach, 
but  you  will  hear  and  see  countless  stories  of 
life  to  which  you  have  before  been  blind 
and  deaf.  As  you  find  new  things,  which 
you  do  not  understand,  study  them  oat  if 
you  can  with  your  playmates,  your  teacher 
and  your  parents.  You  can  ask  yoor 
teacher  many  questions  that  she  cannot  an* 
swer — some  questions,  it  may  be,  that  the 
wisest  men  of  all  the  ages  have  not  been 
able  to  answer.  But  keep  on.  You  will 
find  the  answers  to  many  questions,  and 
every  fact  learned  will  help  to  gain  new 
facts.  Curiosity  is  the  mother  of  know^ 
ledge.  You  have  the  right  to  know  many 
of  these  things,  and  you  have  hands  and 
minds  and  eyes  and  ears  to  help  you  find 
out  about  them.  The  brightest,  happiest 
and  most  successful  men  and  women  are 
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not  those  who  have  got  most  of  their  know- 
ledge from  men's  books,  bat  those  who 
have  learned  how  to  make  the  things  they 
meet  tell  them  their  stories.  Confidence 
and  perseverance  are  the  qualities  you  need 
in  this  study. 

Four  hundred  years  ago,  in  1492,  Colum- 
bus sailed  from  the  coast  of  Spain  with 
three  vessels  which  we  should  now  think 
very  clumsy  and  slow.  If  he  had  sailed 
west  for  a  few  days,  north  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  east  and  then  south,  as  many 
others  had  done,  he  would  have  learned 
little  and  we  should  never  have  heard  of 
him.  But  he  kept  sailing  towards  the  west 
day  by  day  and  week  by  week  and,  though 
he  sailed  slowly,  after  ten  weeks  he  found  a 
new  world. 

You  will  not  need  to  sail  to  a  far  country, 
as  Columbus  did,  to  find  strange  and  curious 
sights,  forms  of  life  that  are  new  and  won- 
derful to  you,  but  you  will  need,  like  him, 
to  venture  boldly  out  of  the  beaten  paths 
you  have  trod  so  long  and  follow  steadily 
the  new  paths  that  Nature  will  point  out  for 
yop  in  this  beautiful  spring  time. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  the  district  schools 
who  live  in  constant  touch  with  nature  in 
all  her  moods  need  only  a  kindly  and  in- 
telligent stimulus  to  get  an  enjoyment  from 
trees,  plants  and  flowers  that  their  city 
cousins  cannot  gain.  As  they  learn  to  oth 
serve  nature  in  one  of  her  most  charming  as- 
pects, as  they  are  taught  how  trees  grow, 
how  they  soften  the  rigors  of  the  climate, 
store  the  rainfall  of  the  spring  and  mitigate 
the  heat  and  drouth  of  summer  they  are  led 
to  study  the  laws  which  bind  all  nature  so 
skillfully  and  blend  the  relations  of  all  phy- 
sical phenomena  so  closely  that,  in  the 
world's  economy,  even  the  fall  of  the  spar- 
row brings  other  results  in  its  train.  The 
devastation  of  our  foiest  is  a  harbinger  of 
troubles  unless  the  future  citizens  of  our 
country  are  trained  to  know  the  climatic 
value  of  trees,  as  well  as  their  beauty,  and  to 
replace  those  destroyed  by  others. 

It  is  important  that  the  good  work  of 
1891  be  followed  by  better  work  in  1892, 
and  that  the  public  interest  in  the  coming 
Arbor  Day  be  aroused  to  accomplish  even 
greater  things.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
and  work  for  the  day  when  cheerless  school- 
rooms shall  be  converted  into  airy,  well 
ventilated  apartments,  with  neat  and  hand- 
some appointments  and  all  the  accessories 
that  make  the  living  rooms  of  our  cheeriest 
homes  inviting;  for  outbuildings  that  are 
clean,  sanitary,  secluded  from  inquisitive 
eyes  and  models  of  what  the  homes  should 


afford ;  for  lawns  free  from  rubbish,  stones 
and  stumps,  well  graded,  sodded  and  restful 
to  the  eyes,  with  flowers  and  shrubs  which 
the  children  may  be  trained  to  protect  and 
cultivate.  The  day  when  every  school  dis- 
trict cares  for  and  cherishes  a  clean,  attrac- 
tive and  beautiful  school  home  for  its  chil- 
dren will  see  the  dawn  of  a  richer  and  more 
earnest  educational  sentiment  and  a  worthier 
love  for  the  better  homes  that  will  spring  up 
about  them. 


PLEASURES  THAT  ARE  NOT 
SOUGHT. 


THERE  are  few  things  which  have  been 
more  difierently  estimated  than  the 
value  of  pleasure  and  the  right  we  have  to 
seek  for  it.  Some  have  held  that  it  is  the 
only  good  in  life,  and  that  to  aim  for  and 
obtain  it  is  the  one  pursuit  worth  follow- 
ing. Others  have  stoutly  maintained  that 
it  is  not  merely  worthless,  but  corrupting, 
and  that  no  folly  is  so  foolish,  no  sin  so  sin- 
ful, as  to  seek  for  it.  Of  course  experience 
and  intelligence  have  toned  down  both  these 
extremes ;  yet  even  now  there  are  remnants 
of  each  left  in  certain  minds.  The  avowed 
pleasure  seeker  is  not  extinct,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  vague  idea  yet  lingers  that,  in 
some  way,  pleasure  itself,  and,  still  mere, 
the  search  for  it,  are  inconsistent  with  a 
good  and  noble  life.  Still,  the  world  is 
slowly  realizing  that  pleasure  in  its  true 
sense  is  an  element  of  life  neither  to  be  very 
greatly  cherished  nor  yet  to  be  ignored. 
It  is  a  needed  stimulus  in  every  life.  The 
pleasureless  man  is  seldom  an  admirable  or 
a  useful  one,  while  it  is  equally  true  that  he 
who  is  given  over  to  pleasure  can  never  be 
either  one  or  the  other. 

Pleasure,  though  of  many  different  grades, 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  two,  that 
which  we  consciously  desire  and  deliber- 
ately seek,  and  that  which  comes  to  us  un- 
awares. It  would  surprise  most  of  us  could 
we  realize  how  very  large  a  proportion  the 
latter  bears  to  the  former.  People  who  are 
reasonably  intelligent  know  that  the  pleas- 
ures they  plan  for  are  necessarily  very  lim- 
ited in  number  and  extent.  Long  hours  oi 
regular  employment  and  of  definite  duty  of 
various  kinds  must  be  passed  daily,  into 
which  no  question  of  pleasure  enters.  It  is 
only  in  the  spare  periods,  where  relaxation 
takes  the  place  of  effort,  that  any  definite 
arrangement  for  pleasure  can  be  in  order, 
and  even  then  many  efforts  made  to  obtain 
it  are  futile.     As    for  those  who  neglect 
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duty  in  the  chase  after  pleasure,  it  is  sure  to 
elude  them.  The  gratifications  which  they 
gain  are  so  short  lived,  so  poisoned  with 
self  reproach,  or  so  prolific  of  deteat  and 
failure,  that  they  soon  cease  to  gratify.  So 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  pleasures  which 
are  deliberately  sought  for  their  own  sake, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  short  in  duration. 

The  case  is  quite  different,  however,  with 
those  pleasures  which  come  to  us  unsought 
and  unexpected.  So  numerous  are  they  that 
they  can  never  be  counted,  so  rich  and  full 
that  they  can  never  be  measured.  Many  of 
them  are  enjoyed  unconsciously,  and  only 
appreciated  when  lost.  Such  are  the  pleas- 
ures of  health  and  vigor,  of  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine,  of  the  free  use  of  our  limbs  and 
our  faculties.  The  robust  farmer  who 
swings  his  scythe  in  the  bracing  morning  air 
is,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  enjoying  a 
pleasure  which  thousands  of  his  fellowmen 
never  taste,  and  for  which  they  would  gladly 
barter  houses  and  lands.  All  power,  act- 
ively put  forth,  gives  pleasure,  and  thus  our 
occupations  are  among  its  most  fruitful 
sources.  Work  and  pleasure  are  frequently 
considered  antagonists,  when,  in  fact,  they 
are  close  friends.  The  pleasure  of  work 
well  and  faithfully  performed  is  both  strong 
and  constant,  and  none  the  less  so  that  we 
seldom  recognize  or  think  of  it.  Emerson 
says,  ''A  man  is  relieved  and  gay  when  he 
has  put  his  heart  into  his  work  and  done  his 
best,''  and  if  we  need  any  further  confirma- 
tion we  have  but  to  look  at  the  dreary  and 
melancholy  condition  of  the  man  who,  in 
this  fair  earth  and  with  all  its  opportunities, 
finds  nothing  to  do. 

Then  there  are  the  pleasures  of  affection, 
and  of  social  intercourse.  The  purest  and 
best  of  these  come  to  us  without  being  sought. 
The  truly  happy  man,  in  his  relations  with 
his  family,  his  friends  and  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, is  he  who  is  thinking  very  little  of  his 
own  personal  enjoyment  and  very  much  of 
their  well  being.  But  while  he  is  planning 
and  striving  for  the  happiness  of  his  wife, 
the  education  of  his  children,  the  comfort 
of  his  friends,  the  prosperity  of  his  city,  and 
still  more  when  he  is  witnessing  the  con- 
summation of  his  efforts,  his  own  heart  is 
filled  with  a  joy  which  is  far  higher,  purer 
and  more  permanent  than  any  for  which  he 
could  have  striven.  It  is  not  the  love  that 
craves,  but  the  love  that  gives  freely,  gener- 
ously, asking  for  nothing  again,  which  re- 
flects back  upon  the  giver  in  gladness  of 
heart.  For  love  can  never  be  forced — it 
comes  not  to  him  who  demands  it;  nor  does 


gratitude  descend  upon  him  who  exacts  it, 
nor  are  any  of  the  blessings  of  social  inter- 
course poured  upon  him  who  jealously 
claims  them.  They  are  reserved  for  those 
unselfish  ones  who  seek  them  not,  whose 
aims  and  desires  are  fixed  not  upon  any 
pleasure  that  may  accrue  to  them,  but  upon 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  others. 

There  is  another  pleasure  which  comes 
without  seeking — that  which  attends  loyalty 
to  the  truth  and  faithfulness  to  the  right. 
Whoever  values  these  above  all  other  things, 
and  will  readily  sacrifice  for  their  sakes 
whatever  desire  or  delight  conflicts  with 
them,  experiences  a  joy  with  which  no  other 
can  be  compared.  Yet  had  he  known  that 
such  happiness  -would  follow  such  sacrifice, 
and  had  he  done  the  selfsame  things  from 
that  motive,  all  the  hoped-for  pleasure  would 
have  vanished.  Let  any  one  who  knows 
that  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  benevo- 
lence, in  self-denial,  in  obeying  the  voice  of 
conscience,  in  resisting  temptation,  proceed 
to  endeavor  to  live  such  a  life  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  experiencing  that  happi- 
ness, and  his  failure  is  assured.  Bat  let  him 
forget  himself,  and  dismiss  all  thoughts  of 
his  own  joy  or  sorrow  from  his  mind;  let 
him  become  absorbed  in  the  truth  he  es- 
pouses, and  in  love  with  the  life  of  right- 
eousness, and  lo !  pleasure  of  which  he  had 
never  dreamed  comes  to  him  in  a  full  and 
perpetual  stream. — Pkila,  Ledger, 


SUGGESTIVE  AND  IMPORTANT. 


THE  Fourth  Annual  Session  of  the  Con- 
vention of  City  and  Borough  Superin- 
tendents, reported  in  the  last  number  of 
The  Journal^  was  one  of  unusual  suggestive- 
ness  and  importance.  Much  light  was 
thrown  on  points  of  interest  in  the  current 
administration  of  the  public  schools  through 
the  frank  interchange  of  the  opinions  and 
experience  of  the  accomplished  and  able 
men  who  composed  the  Convention,  and 
cannot  but  be  fruitful  of  good  results.  Most 
of  the  minor  defects  brought  to  light  can  be 
cured  by  improved  methods  of  administra- 
tion ;  some  that  were  clearly  pointed  out 
must  be  left  to  time  and  changing  public 
sentiment  to  remedy,  and  some  may  possi- 
bly be  reached  by  judicious  legislation  here- 
after, when  the  times  are  ripe  for  it.  We 
like  the  tone  of^  sturdy  conservatism  with 
which  the  Convention  was  opened,  and 
which  was  echoed  at  several  points  in  the  de- 
bates. It  is  an  omen  of  good.  What  leg- 
islation is  to  be  had  should  be  on  lines  of 
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progress,  in  harmony  with  the  traditions, 
and  what  has  heretofore  been  the  established 
and  successful  policy  of  our  symmetrical 
and  strong  common  school  system.  Pro- 
gressive legislation,  which  embodies  and 
conforms  to  the  law  of  growth,  would  be  a 
very  desirable  thing,  whilst  eccentric  legis- 
lation, which  disturbs  the  organic  structure 
and  contemplates  changes  that  are  not  pro- 
gressive or  desirable,  would  be  a  calamity. 
Our  common-school  system  is  strong  to  day 
because  its  frame-work  rests  upon  sound 
principles  that  have  been  resolutely  main- 
tained against  all  opposing  odds,  and  it  will 
be  an  unfortunate  day  for  the  common 
schools  when  that  policy  is  departed  from. 
We  need  legislation  at  the  present  session 
on  points  that  are  self-evident.  The  missing 
link  in  our  chain  of  supervision  should  be 
supplied  by  legalizing  the  District  Superin- 
tendency,  and  requiring  a  single  school 
term  ;  but  important  as  these  are  it  would  be 
better,  as  was  well  said  in  the  Convention, 
to  have  no  legislation  whatever  than  to  sanc- 
tion the  swarm  of  bills  coming  up  for  con- 
sideration that,  however  well  intended  by 
their  projectors,  are  clearly  not  in  harmony 
with  the  welfare  of  the  common  schools. 
Thus  far  there  has  been  no  backward  shadow 
on  our  common  school  dial,  and  it  is  earn- 
estly to  be  hoped  that  there  never  will  be.  * 
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THE  opening  of  a  new  building,  dedicated 
to  the  work  of  education,  under  what- 
ever name,  in  whatever  grade,  cannot  fail 
to  be  an  occasion  of  interest  to  every  teacher 
and  to  every  one  deserving  the  name  of 
scholar ;  and  should  not  fail  to  excite  pleas- 
ure in  the  breast  of  all  citizens,  lettered  or 
unlettered,  who  regard  the  welfare  of  the 
Commonwealth.  But  a  celebration  like 
this  of  to- day,  where  a  large  and  commodi- 
ous building  for  instruction  in  engineering, 
both  theoretical  and  experimental,  is  dedi- 
cated to  its  uses,  in.  the  presence  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  members  of  the  Legislature  of  a 
great  State,  is  an  event  especially  to  attract 
and  delight  those  of  us  who  have  devoted 

ourselves  to  what  we  deem  a  reform  in  edu 

.— — ^^^^.^—  ■ 

*  Address  of  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  LL.  D., 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, on  the  occasion  of  the  formal  opening  of  the  new 
Engineeiing  Building  of  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  February  22,  1893. 


cation,  by  which  many  of  the  traditional 
studies  and  exercises  of  the  College  shall  be 
replaced  by  courses  not  only  more  immedi- 
ately and  practically  useful  to  the  student 
and  to  the  community,  but  also,  as  we  con- 
ceive them,  more  truly  educational,  in  the 
sense  of  more  fully  calling  forth  and  devel- 
oping the  powers  of  observation,  reflection, 
judgment,  and  self-determination;  in  the 
sense,  moreover,  of  more  completely  arous- 
ing the  interest  of  the  pupil  and  command- 
ing the  exertion  of  all  his  faculties  and  en- 
ergies in  congenial  work.  As  one  who  has, 
for  full  twenty  years,  been  connected  with 
scientific  and  technical  schools,  schools 
standing  in  the  same  relation  as  this  to  the 
State  and  the  Nation,  I  do,  with  all  my 
heart,  congratulate  the  President  and 
Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
and  the  Governor,  Legislature,  and  citizens 
of  this  great  Commonwealth,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  this  noble  and  commodious  struct- 
ure, conceived  and  built  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  new  education. 

The  growth  of  scientific  and  technical 
schools,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  has 
savored  of  the  marvelous.  Before  the  war 
there  were,  indeed,  a  few  institutions  which 
boldly  departed  from  the  college  type  and 
essayed  to  educate  their  students  in  science 
and  the  technical  applications  of  science. 
First  of  these  in  point  of  time,  and  still  of 
high  rank  amid  a  host  of  schools  of  similar 
aims,  one  must  name  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  Troy.  Then  came» 
simultaneously,  in  1846-7,  the  Scientific 
School  of  Yale,  now  known  as  the  Sheffield 
School,  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
of  Harvard,  the  latter  destined  to  remain 
through  a  long  term  of  years  chiefly  a 
school  of  research ;  the  former,  from  the 
first,  important  alike  as  a  school  of  research 
and  as  a  school  of  instruction.  Your  own 
institution  came  into  existence  in  the  later 
years  of  this  period,  though  under  a  less 
pretentious  name.  The  school  with  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  connected,  was 
chartered  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
four  days  before  the  firing  on  Sumter. 

The  close  of  the  Great  Rebellion  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  our  na- 
tional life,  in  more  than  the  particular  of 
the  extinction  of  human  slavery.  Those 
four  years  of  tremendous  conflict  had 
wrought  the  nation  up  to  the  appreciation 
of  a  greatness  which  does  not  manifest  itself 
in  fine  phrases  and  moving  utterance.  If 
the  war  had  done  nothing  else  for  our  peo- 
ple, it  would  have  done  much  simply  in 
teaching  them  that  dteds  are  greater  than 
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words.  The  American  people,  through 
those  long  days  of  anguish  and  suspense, 
learned  how  much  higher  and  nobler  is  the 
power  that  can  do  and  dare  and  endure, 
than  the  arts  of  dainty  expression,  or  vehe- 
ment declamation,  or  cunning  dialectic  in 
which  they  had  formerly  so  much  delighted, 
too  often  to  the  point  of  subordinating 
statesmanship  to  oratory.  ''Sir,"  once  said 
Daniel  Webster,  bending  that  terrific  brow 
upon  a  young  man,  afterwards  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Attorney  Generals 
of  the  United  States,  "Sir,  the  curse  of 
this  country  has  been  its  eloquent  men." 
For  myself,  I  long  ago  came  to  believe  that, 
in  presenting  to  the  admiration  of  the 
American  people  the  living  image  of  a  man 
who  could  act  sublimely  but  could  not  make 
a  speech,  General  Grant  rendered  a  service 
to  his  country  hardly  less  valuable  than  by 
his  exploits  in  the  field. 

It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  if  I  have 
rightly  interpreted  the  changed  ideas  and 
the  transfigured  ideals  of  the  American  peo- 
ple at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  that  the 
systems  of  College  instruction  should  un- 
dergo a  profound  modification.  But,  in 
addition  to,  and  in  reinforcement  of  this 
cause,  entered  a  new  force  to  change  the 
educational  system  of  the  United  States. 
That  force  lay  in  the  dawning  of  a  public 
recognition  of  the  necessity  that  the  grow- 
ing enterprises,  into  which  our  labor  and 
capital  were  to  be  put,  should  be  organized 
and  directed  with  more  of  skill  and  scienti- 
fic knowledge  than  had  been  applied  to  our 
earlier  efforts  at  manufacture  and  transpor- 
tation. In  the  vaster  undertakings  of  the 
later  days,  the  old,  wasteful  ways  of  dealing 
with  materials,  the  rule  of  thumb  methods 
of  construction,  the  hap  hazard  administra- 
tion, characteristic  of  our  former  industrial 
efforts,  could  not  have  been  continued  with- 
out greatly  retarding  our 'national  develop- 
ment. Although,  at  the  time,  this  necessity 
had  not  reached  such  a  degree  of  popular 
appreciation  as  would,  of  itself,  have  created 
and  supported  an  adequate  number  of 
schools  organized  and  equipped  to  supply 
that  need,  it  had  yet  been  fully  manifested 
to  enlightened  statesmen,  to  the  leaders  of 
educational  thought,  and  to  many  private 
citizens  in  whom  were  fortunately  united  the 
means  and  the  disposition  to  provide  what 
was  required. 

As  early  as  1862,  Congress,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Honorable  Justin  S. 
Morrill,  of  Vermont,  proposed  an  act  for 
the  establishment  of  "  at  least  one  College  " 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  in 


each  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union ;  and 
the  close  of  the  War  witnessed  an  astonish- 
ing wealth  of  private  benefactions  directed 
upon  the  same  worthy  end.  How  well  this 
class  of  institutions  have,  from  a  purely 
practical  point  of  view,  justified  their  crea- 
tion, in  the  contribution  they  have  made  to 
the  development  of  the  national  resources, 
and  in  the  direction  given  to  the  national  in- 
dustry, it  is  not  needful  to  say.  On  that  side 
has  been  only  success,  success  triumphant, 
unchallenged,  overwhelming.  So  fast  and  so 
far  has  this  movement  proceeded,  that  the 
scientific  and  technical  colleges,  young  as 
they  are,  now  constitute  no  small  part  of  the 
whole  collegiate  body  of  the  United  States; 
while  the  older  institutions  have  been  com- 
pelled profoundly  to  modify  their  traditional 
curriculum,  in  obedience  to  the  new  popular 
demand.  They  have  fiung  overboard  much 
of  that  which  was  formerly  held  to  be 
essential  to  a  liberal  education ;  and  for  it 
have  substituted  scientific  and  even  techni- 
cal instruction  to  no  small  degree.  And 
that  movement  is  still  in  rapid  progress.  I 
shall  not  be  ^atly  surprised,  when  next  I 
visit  the  classic  shades  of  Andover,  to  see  a 
brass  plate  hung  on  the  outer  wall  of  its  re- 
nowned Seminary  of  Theology,  bearing  the 
inscription,  "  Electrical  Engineering  Taught 
Here." 

Marvellous  as  has  been  the  growth  of  the 
system  of  scientific  and  technical  colleges, 
it  has  not  been  efiected  without  a  degree  of 
reluctance  and  resistance  of  which  those 
who  have  had  charge  of  its  fortunes  have 
been  acutely  conscious.  That  reluctance, 
that  resistance,  have  been  due  to  two  causes. 

First,  to  social  snobbishness  in  the  gen- 
eral community,  or  to  intellectual  squeam- 
ishness  on  the  part  of  many  who  deservedly 
held  high  places  in  the  old  educationid 
order.  I  would  not  speak  with  unnecessary 
harshness;  but  these  phrases  are  not  too 
strong  for  the  occasion.  No  one  who  has 
had  to  do  with  schools  of  science  and 
technology  has  failed  to  know  that  a  kind 
of  prejudice  long  existed  respecting  the 
students  and  the  graduates  of  such  schools, 
in  fine  and  fashionable  circles.  Perhaps  that 
prejudice  was  never  so  conspicuously  mani- 
fested as  in  laborious  efforts  at  condescen- 
sion and  toleration.  It  was  time  thkt 
schools  of  this  character  should  be  estab- 
lished  and  should  fight  their  way  to  success 
and  general  recognition,  when  manual  labor 
had  come  to  be  deemed  dishonorable  in 
America ;  when  the  discolored  fingers  of  the 
chemist  ranked  him  below  the  daintier 
student  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric;  and  the 
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rough  clothes  in  which  the  young  mechani- 
cal engineer  pursued  his  work  were  con- 
sidered the  badge  of  an  inferior  occupation. 
Already  we  see  the  signs  of  a  great  change 
in  this  respect,  due  directly  to  the  influence 
of  schools  like  this  on  which  we  look  around 
to  day.  The  scions  of  our  "best  families" 
are  no  longer  ashamed  to  be  seen  winding 
an  armature,  or  charging  a  furnace,  or 
working  at  the  lathe,  in  a  paper  cap,  a 
leathern  apron,  and  hobnailed  shoes.  The 
intellectual  squeamishness,  to  which  I  a 
moment  ago  referred,  was  much  less  con- 
temptible in  its  spirit,  but  it  was,  none  the 
less,  a  thing  to  be  reformed,  and  reformed 
altogether.  The  notion  that  scientific  work 
was  something  essentially  less  fine  and  high 
and  noble  than  the  pursuit  of  rhetoric  and 
philosophy,  Latin  and  Greek,  was  deeply 
seated  in  the  minds  of  the  leading  educators 
of  America,  a  generation  ago;  and  we  can 
hardly  hope  to  see  this  inveterate  preposses- 
sion altogether  disappear  from  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  entertained  it ;  but  from  the 
new  generation,  scientific  and  technical 
studies  will  encounter  no  such  obstruction, 
will  suffer  no  such  disparagement. 

Secondly,  another  objection,  entitled  to 
fiar  more  consideration,  which  the  new  edu- 
cation has  encountered,  has  been  from  the 
sincere  conviction  of  many  distinguished 
educators,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  science  the 
student  loses  somewhat  of  that  disinterested- 
ness, which  they  claim,  and  rightly  claim, 
is  of  the  essence  of  education*  For  the 
spirit  of  this  objection  I  entertain  profound 
respect ;  I  differ  from  these  honorable  gen- 
tlemen only  in  believing  that  the  contem- 
plated uses  of  science  do  not  necessarily  im- 
pair disinterestedness,  which,  I  fully  con- 
cede, is  essential  to  the  highest  and  truest 
education.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  many  technical 
schools  have  erred  in  addressing  themselves 
top  directly  to  the  practical  side  of  instruc- 
tion. I  believe  that,  in  doing  this,  they 
have  made  a  mistake,  even  from  their  own 
point  of  view.  Young  men  graduating 
from  such  schools  may  be  the  more  success- 
ful for  this  during  the  first  few  years  of 
their  professional  practice,  and  yet  in  the 
whole  of  their  career  be  the  worse  for  it. 
The  thorough  mastery  of  principles  is  of  far 
more  importance  to  the  engineer  than  the 
acquisition  of  a  certain  amount  of  immedi- 
ately useful  knowledge  or  the  possession  of 
mere  knacks  and  technical  methods  and  the 
tricks  of  a  trade.  Nay,  even  the  principles 
of  science  are  of  less  importance,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  education,  but  for  the 


uses  of  the  world  outside  the  school,  than  is 
the  scientific  spirit.  All  this  a  longer  ex- 
perience can  not  fail  to  demonstrate  to  the 
conviction  of  any  intelligent  body  of 
trustees  or  teachers  who  may  have  erred  in 
that  respect  at  the  beginning. 

Moreover  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  those  who  direct 
many  technical  schools  have  made  a  mistake 
in  omitting  from  their  curriculum  philoso- 
phical studies  as  distinguished  from  scienti* 
fie,  liberal  as  distinguished  from  exact ;  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  no  man  ever  received  the 
degree  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  without  a  substantial  course  in 
language,  literature,  history,  and  political 
science,  extending  though  not  less  than 
three  years  \  and  I  rejoice  to  find  in  your 
catalogue,  Mr.  President,  ample  proof  that, 
under  its  present  enlightened  management, 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  does  not 
neglect  liberal  and  philosophical  studies. 
You  are  right  in  this.  You  are  wise,  even 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  technical  pro- 
fessions. These  studies  do  help  to  expand 
the  mind  and  enlarge  the  horizon,  beyond 
all  which  exact  science  alone  can  do ;  and 
those  colleges  will  best  accomplish  their 
purposes  of  usefulness,  which  make  more  of 
the  sciences  than  of  the  arts,  more  of  prin- 
ciples than  of  their  applications ;  and  which 
offer  to  their  pupils,  in  addition  to  the 
studies  and  exercises  which  will  make  them 
exact  and  strong,  those  studies  and  exercises 
that  help  to  render  them,  at  the  same  time, 
broad  and  fine.  J  do  not  doubt  that  much  of 
what  is  at  present  rightly  complained  of,  is 
due  mertly  to  the  haste  with  which  this  great 
system  of  schools  has  been  built  up,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  philosophy  of  technologi- 
cal education  so  largely  remains  to  be 
developed. 

The  technical  applications  of  science,  if 
properly  set  before  the  student,  and  duly 
subordinated  to  the  principles  of  science, 
will  not  detract  from  disinterestedness  of 
study ;  while  they  will  add  greatly  to  the 
zeal  and  earnestness  with  which  the  work  of 
the  college  will  be  done.  It  is  here  I  would 
take  issue,  most  directly,  with  those  who  as- 
sert for  the  old-fashioned  college  an  educa- 
tional virtue  superior  to  that  of  the  schools 
we  represent.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
our  case,  that  the  directness  and  immediate- 
ness  of  application  to  which  the  studies  of 
our  students  are  subject,  constitutes  a  tre- 
mendous educational  force,  securing  close- 
ness  and  continuity  of  attention,  earnestness 
of  effort,  zeal,  and  enthusiasm  of  work. 
And,  be  it  remembered,  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
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are  not  to  be  valued  merely  because,  or 
merely  as,  they  secure  directness  of  atten- 
tion, continuity  of  application  and  sustained 
endeavor.  In  themselves,  of  themselves,  by 
themselves,  they  are  in  a  high  sense  an 
educational  force,  telling  immediately,  and 
telling  powerfully  upon  intellect  and  charac- 
ter, contributing  to  build  up  mental  and 
moral  substance  firmly  and  healthily. 

It  is  a  fact  too  palpable  to  be  questioned 
that  the  large  and  undoubted  advantages  of 
the  traditional  system  of  education  are 
secured  by  those  students  whose  aptitudes 
and  tastes  give  them  an  interest  in  the  pur- 
suit of  language  and  literature,  at  a  great, 
often  an  unspeakable  sacrifice,  on  the  part 
of  that  other,  and  not  inconsiderable,  class 
of  young  men  whose  faculties  and  disposi- 
tions do  not  prepare  them  for  or  incite  them 
to  studies  of  this  character.  It  is  a  familiar 
feature  of  classical  colleges  that  large  num- 
bers of  students  who  are  by  nature  neither 
vicious  nor  idle,  not  finding  the  wants  of 
their  minds  satisfied  by  the  studies  to  which 
they  are  directed,  relinquish  all  scholarly 
ambition,  and  come  to  accept  the  part  of 
doing  nothing  well,  contented  to  be  known 
as  poor  scholars,  frequently  r«>buked  and 
harassed  by  their  instructors  and  their  par- 
ents on  account  of  their  deficiencies,  and, 
at  the  most,  aiming  no  higher  than  barely 
to  pass  the  periodical  examinations.  Surely, 
this  is  a  poor  preparation  for  life ! 

It  is  making  no  unseemly  boast,  and  of- 
fering no  unfair  comparison,  to  say  that 
pupils  of  that  class  are  exceedingly  rare  in 
scientific  and  technical  schools.  The  idle 
student  is  indeed  not  unknown  even  there; 
but  he  makes  no  such  figure  in  the  life  of 
the  school.  Differences,  great  differences, 
of  course,  exist  as  to  the  degree  of  success 
attained  by  different  scholars,  yet  it  is  truly 
inspiring  to  observe  how  far  the  opportunity 
to  make  choice  of  the  studies  which  shall  be 
undertaken  and  the  universal  introduction 
of  experimental  work,  go  to  make  up  for 
the  deficiencies  which  appear  when  a  large 
body  of  students  are  subjected  to  one  and 
the  same  test  of  scholarly  ability  and  per- 
formance. Young  men  who  exhibit  no  in- 
clination or  aptitude  for  Imguistic  or  phil- 
osophical studies,  are  often  found  to  take  the 
deepest  interest  in  natural  history,  in  chemis- 
try or  in  mechanics;  to  have  truly  remarkable 
aptitudes  for  manipulation  and  ingenuity  in 
the  treatment  of  difficulties;  and  to  possess 
excellent  powers  of  perception,  discrimina- 
tion and  judgment.  Not  infrequently,  one 
who,  if  compelled  to  pass  through  long 
courses  of  classical,  rhetorical,  and  dialec- 


tical exercises,  would  have  had  a  thoroughly 
unhappy  career,  finding  nothing  in  his  daily 
tasks  to  interest  his  mind  and  to  call  out  his 
powers,  feeling  himself  continually  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  comparison  with  others,  and 
soon  probably  sinking  into  that  most  un- 
fortunate condition  for  a  young  man,  of  ac- 
cepting a  low  standard  of  performance,  is 
found  among  the  brighest,  most  apprehen- 
sive, most  enthusiastic,  and  most  successful 
students  of  a  scientific  and  technical  school. 


TALK  OF  THE  TREES 


AS  THEY  STAND  IN  THE  VILLAGE  STREET. 


HOW  Still  it  is !  Nobody  in  the  village 
street,  the  children  all  at  school,  and  the 
very  dogs  sleeping  lazily  in  the  sunshine. 
Only  a  south  wind  blows  lightly  through 
the  trees,  lifting  the  great  fans  of  the  horse- 
chestnut,  tossing  the  slight  branches  of  the 
elm  against  the  sky  like  single  feathers  of  a 
great  plume,  and  swinging  out  fragrance 
from  the  heavy  hanging  linden  blossoms. 

Through  the  silence  there  is  a  little  mur- 
mur, like  a  low  song.  It  is  the  song  of  the 
trees ;  each  has  its  own  voice,  which  may  be 
known  from  all  others  by  the  ear  that  has 
learned  how  to  listen. 

The  topmost  branches  of  the  elm  are 
talking  of  the  sky, — of  those  highest  white 
clouds  that  float  like  tresses  of  silver  hair  in 
the  far  blue,  of  the  sunrise  gold  and  the 
rose  color  of  sunset  that  always  rest  upon 
them  most  lovingly.  But  down  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  branches  you  may  hear 
something  quite  different,  and  not '  less 
sweet. 

"Peep  under  my  leaves,"  sings  the  elm- 
tree,  "out  at  the  ends  of  my  broadest 
branches.  What  hangs  there  so  soft  and 
gray?  Who  comes  with  a  flash  of  wings 
and  gleam  of  golden  breast  among  the  dark 
leaves,  and  sits  above  the  gray  hanging  nest 
to  sing  his  full,  sweet  tune?  Who  worked 
there  together  so  happily  all  the  Maytime, 
with  gray  honeysuckle  fibres,  twining  the 
little  nest,  until  there  it  hung  securely  over 
the  road,  bound  and  tied  and  woven  firmly 
to  the  slender  twigs?  so  slender  that  the 
squirrels  even  cannot  creep  down  for  the 
eggs;  much  less  can  Jack  or  Neddy,  who 
are  so  fond  of  birds'-nesting,  ever  hope  to 
reach  the  home  of  our  golden  robin. 

"There  my  leaves  shelter  him  like  a  roof 
from  rain  and  from  sunshine.  I  rock  the 
cradle  when  the  father  and  mother  are  away 
and  the  little  ones  cry,  and  in  my  softest 
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tone  I  sing  to  them;  yet  they  are  never 
quite  satisfied  with  me,  but  beat  their  wings, 
and  stretch  out  their  heads,  and  cannot  be 
happy  until  they  hear  their  father. 

"The  squirrel,  who  lives  in  the  hole 
where  the  two  great  branches  part,  hears 
what  I  say,  and  curls  up  his  tail,  while  he 
turns  his  bright  eyes  towards  the  swing  nest 
which  he  can  never  reach." 


TO  TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOLS. 


THE*  world  will  soon  be  fresh  and  green, 
throbbing  with  many  forms  of  re-kind- 
ling life.  As  Nature  dons  her  new  dress 
and  the  fields  and  the  woods  invite  us  into 
the  open  air,  the  children  are  stirred 
with  the  spirit  of  the  season.  Their  curios- 
ity is  now  easily  aroused  and  should  be  ex- 
cited rather  than  repressed.  Draw  them  to 
the  study  of  nature.  When  their  interest  is 
aroused  you  will  often  find  them  leading 
you  into  new  fields.  Do  not  be  afraid  to 
follow.  This  work  does  not  find  its  fulfill- 
ment simply  in  the  answering  of  questions. 
Its  object  is  to  awaken  curiosity  and  lead  to 
study.  In  the  "  Manual  of  the  Elementary 
Course  of  Study"  you  will  find  many  hints 
as  to  how  you  may  conduct  this  study  of  na- 
ture. Many  plans  and  methods  will  occur 
to  you  when  you  become  interested.  Only 
take  pains  to  study  the  objects  themselves, 
and  be  content  to  learn  what  these  objects 
teach — no  less,  no  more — and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  what  a  bright  and  interest- 
ing world  you  live  in. 

'  This  circular  is  intended  to  give  you  ma- 
terials to  use  in  stimulating  this  love  of  na- 
ture in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  There  are 
interesting  selections  that  you  may  read  to 
the  younger  pupils,  or  have  them  read. 
Others  that  they  may  commit  to  memory. 
There  are  charming  extracts  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  great'  prose  writers  and  poets 
that  should  be  read  or  learned  by  the  older 
pupils,  that  the  spirit  of  the  writers  may 
mould  and  refine  their  lives.  There  are 
hints  as  to  the  care  of  the  school  grounds 
and  materials  for  Arbor  Day  exercises. 

Do  not  wait  for  Arbor  Day  to  commence 
this  work.  Begin  with  the  early  spring  to 
clear  the  school  yard  and  open  the  eyes  of 
the  children.  Arbor  Day  should  not  be  a 
spasmodic  attempt  at  tree- plan  ting.  It 
should  be  the  culmination  of  a  growing  in- 
terest in  Nature,  and  the  planting  of  the 
trees,  if  they  are  necessary,  should  be  the 
crowning  cfi'ort  in  making  the  school 
grounds  neat,  homelike,  and  attractive. 


In  this  work  of  beautifying  the  school 
grounds,  you  must  first  get  the  children  to 
work.  Every  child  who  helps  becomes  a 
warm  friend  of  the  movement.  Through 
the  children  get  the  parents  and  school  of- 
ficers. First  clear  the  grounds  of  all  rub- 
bish, get  the  wood  neatly  piled,  the  grounds 
and  roadside  clean  and  neat,  the  stumps  and 
stones  removed,  so  that  you  can  see  what 
possibilities  there  are  in  the  premises.  Are 
there  unsightly  out-buildings?  Can  they 
be  cleaned,  repaired,  and  hid  from  public 
view  by  evergreens?  Is  there  a  nice  place 
for  a  fiower  bed  ?  Is  the  roadside  bare  of 
trees  ?  Is  there  an  opportunity  for  a  lawn 
or  for  shade  trees  outside  of  the  regular  play 
ground?  Can  you  make  the  school  room 
itself  more  inviting  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
little  labor  or  money?  As  you  study  the 
possibilities,  you  will  see  new  opportunities, 
and  as  your  enthusiasm  grows  it  will  become 
contagious. 

In  making  arrangements  for  Arbor  Day 
exercises,  give  places  to  as  many  of  the  chil- 
dren as  possible.  Give  the  smaller  children 
very  brief  selections  to  learn — ^but  give  some- 
thing, if  possible.  This  will  help  draw  the 
parents. 

"As  the  teacher  so  is  the  school."  Be 
leaders;  earnest,  active,  and  enthusiastic, 
and  you  will  find  a  following. — From  Arbor 
Day  Circular  for  i8g2,  by  State  Supt,  E,  O. 
WillSy  of  Wisconsin, 


THOUGHTS  FOR  ARBOR  DAY. 


BY  HON.  B.  G.  NORTHROP. 


TEACHERS  can  easily  interest  their 
pupils  in  adorning  the  school  grounds. 
With  proper  pre-arrangement  as  to  the 
selection  and  procuring  of  trees,  vines,  or 
shrubs.  Arbor  Day  may  accomplish  wonders. 
Many  hands  will  make  merry,  as  well  as 
light,  the  work.  Such  a  holiday  will  be  an 
attractive  occasion  of  social  enjoyment  and 
improvement.  The  parents  should  be  per- 
suaded to  approve  and  patronize  the  plan. 
It  tends  to  fraternize  the  people  of  a  dis- 
trict, when  they  thus  meet  on  common 
ground,  and  young  and  old  work  together 
for  a  common  object,  where  all  differences 
of  rank,  or  sect,  or  party  are  forgotten. 
The  planting  and  improvements  thus  made 
will  be  sure  to  be  protected.  They  will  re- 
main as  silent,  but  effective  teachers  of  the 
beautiful  to  all  the  pupils,  gradually  im- 
proving their  taste  and  character.  Such 
work  done  around  the  school  naturally  ex- 
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tends  to  the  homes.  You  improve  the 
homes  by  improving  the  schools  as  truly  as 
you  improve  the  schools  by  improving  the 
homes.  "The  hope  of  America  is  the 
homes  of  America."  It  has  long  been  our 
ambition  to  improve  the  homes  and  home- 
life  of  our  industrial  classes  and  help  them 
to  realize  that  the  highest  privilege  and 
central  duty  of  life  is  the  creation  of  happy 
homes,  for  the  home  is  the  chief  school  of 
virtue,  the  fountain-head  of  individual  and 
national  strength  and  prosperity.  It  is  a 
worthy  ambition  to  surround  one's  home 
and  children  with  such  scenes  and  influences 
as  shall  makes  the  everyday  life  and  labors 
brighter  and  happier,  and  help  one  to  go 
sunny  and  singing  to  his  work.  Our  youth 
should  early  share  in  such  efforts  for  adorn- 
ing the  surroundings  of  their  homes,  and 
planting  trees  by  the  wayside.  How  attrac- 
tive our  roads  may  be  made  by  long  avenues 
of  trees.  This  is  beautifully  illustrated  in 
many  countries  of  Europe. 

Arbor  Day  will  become  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  in  which  our  boys 
and  girls  will  take  an  eager  share  and  gen- 
uine pleasure,  and  thus  gain  a  liking  for 
trees  that  will  never  be  effaced.  Nebraska 
has  the  honor  of  originating  Arbor  Day. 
Some  few  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  its 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  governor 
appointed  the  second  Wednesday  in  April 
as  the  day  to  be  devoted  to  economic  tree- 
planting,  and  it  is  claimed  that  twelve  mil- 
lions of  trees  were  planted  on  that  day. 
The  successive  governors  have  continued 
•  thus  to  recognize  this  day.  The  schools 
have  also  adopted  the  "Cincinnati  plan" 
of  planting  '*  memorial  trees. '* 

The  recent  Spring  floods  and  Summer 
droughts,  increasing  and  now  alarmingly 
destructive,  are  calling  public  attention  to 
the  cause  and  remedy  as  never  before.  The 
denudation  of  the  hills  and  mountain  sources 
of  the  springs  is  the  leading  cause  of  these 
freshets,  and  these  can  be  remedied  only 
by  the  extensive  re-foresting  of  such  lands. 
This  great  result,  which  must  be  the  work 
of  time,  will  be  best  accomplished  by  inter- 
esting the  young,  as  well  as  the  old,  in  tree- 
planting.  The  Arbor  Day  in  schools  will 
do  immense  good  in  this  direction.  We 
need  to  popularize  and  diffuse  the  sentiment 
of  trees.  This  will  best  secure  their  pro- 
pagation and  protection.  The  frequency  of 
forest  flres  is  the  common  objection  to 
economic  tree- planting.  But  let  the  senti 
ment  of  trees  be  duly  cultivated,  and  they 
will  be  regarded  as  our  friends,  as  is  the 
case  in  Germany.     The  public  need  to  un- 


derstand that  the  interests  of  all  classes  are 
concerned  in  the  conservation  of  forests 
In  Germany,  Switzerland,  Sweden  and  other 
European  countries,  this  subject  is  so  taught 
in  their  schools  that  the  people  generally 
appreciate  the  value  of  trees  and  the  need  of 
protecting  them.  Hence  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment  is  a  better  guardian  of 
their  forests  than  the  national  police. 


♦- 


MORE  LIBERAL  SALARY  TO  STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


THAT  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  is 
a  maxim  that  is  more  frequently  heard 
than  lived  up  to.  This  rule  applies  witb 
especial  force  to  public  educators.  While 
there  are  some  who  are  fairly  well  paid  for 
their  labors,  there  are  others  whose  salaries 
are  strangely  inadequate  to  their  responsi- 
bilities and  the  amount  of  work  required  of 
them.  One  of  these  latter  cases  we  have  al- 
ways thought  to  be  that  of  State  Superintend 
dent  of  Public  Instruction.  This  official's  sal- 
ary is  ;(3i5oo,  having  been  fixed  at  that  years 
ago,  where  it  has  remained  without  change. 
It  will  be  conceded  by  every  one  that 
superior  positions  always  carry  with  them 
superior  pay.  This  rule  is  a  pretty  general 
one,  broken  only  here  and  there  where  no 
recent  changes  have  been  made  in  loDg> 
enacted  laws.  The  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  is  the  highest  educational 
official  known  to  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth. His  duties  are  many  and  onerous 
and  his  powers  wide  and  great.  It  u  not 
essential  to  detail  what  they  are,  as  they  are 
pretty  generally  known  to  intelligent  per- 
sons. Yet  this  high  official  actually  receives 
less  salary  than  is  paid  to  some  of  the  city 
superintendents  of  the  State.  Philadelphia 
gives  Dr.  Brooks  J5»ooo  a  year,  and  he  earns 
every  cent  of  it.  Pittsburgh  gives  her  Citf 
Superintendent  J5.500.  Some  of  the  county 
superintendents  even  get  more;  eight  of 
them  from  j 2,500  to  |4  ooo.  When  we  go 
outside  our  own  State  the  contrast  is  still 
greater.  The  City  of  New  York  gives 
{7,500;  Chicago,  J 7, 000;  Brooklyn,  1(5.000; 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Cleveland,  Mil- 
waukee and  Minneapolis  each  give  $^,oqo* 
In  many  places  the  principals  of  high  schools 
get  all  the  way  from  1(3,000  to  1(5,000. 
Several  dczen  cities  can  be  named  that  give 
as  much  as  {2,500. 

Now,  we  submit  that  when  the  superin* 
tendent  of  a  single  school — ^a  free  school,  we 
mean,  and  not  a  college — receives  as  much  as 
{3,000  per  annum   for    his   services,   the 
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School  Superintendent  of  a  great  Common- 
wealth like  Pennsylvania,  who  has  within 
his  jurisdiction  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
live  county,  city  and  borough  superinten- 
dents, 14,000  school  directors,  23,000 
schools,  25,000  teachers  and  nearly  i, 000,000 
pupils,  to  say  nothing  of  twelve  Normal 
Schools,  is  getting  beggarly  pay  in  com- 
parison. Our  State  has  always  been  gener- 
ous in  the  matter  of  education.  She  gives 
millions  out  of  her  coffers  yearly  in  aid  of 
public  instruction.  She  maintains  with 
large  appropriations  some  of  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning;  why,  then,  is  she 
parsimonious  only  when  it  comes  to  paying 
the  man  who  has  charge  and  supervision  of 
her  entire  school  machinery  ? 

A  bill  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature  a 
short  time  ago  to  increase  the  salary  of  this 
official  from  ^2,500  to  {5,000.  It  was  de- 
feated, we  believe,  by  a  single  vote.  If  we 
want  efficient  service  in  this  department, 
and  nowhere  is  it  more  necessary,  we  must 
secure  first-class  men.  Such  men  cannot  be 
had  for  such  a  sum,  unless,  indeed,  they  are 
wealthy  and  lay  more  stress  on  the  high 
position  than  the  emoluments  that  accom- 
pany it. 

We  understand  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
reconsider  the  former  vote  by  which  this  in- 
crease in  the  State  Superintendent's  salary 
was  defeated.  Let  us  hope  a  more  favorable 
view  will  this  time  prevail,  and  that  a  liberal 
increase  will  be  made  to  the  present  salary  of 
one  of  the  most  important  officials  under  the 
State  Government. — Lancaster  New  Era, 


RAPID  TRANSIT  IN  LONDON. 


THE  new  London  underground  railway  is 
begun.  It  is  to  run  from  the  middle  of 
the  city  near  the  Bank  of  England  to  Shep- 
herd's Bush  in  the  west,  about  six  miles. 
There  are  to  be  two  separate  tunnels  the  en- 
tire way,  about  fifty  feet  under  the  surface  of 
the  streets — one  for  up  and  the  other  for 
down  traffic.  The  motive  power  is  to  be 
electricity,  and  the  tunneling  is  to  be  con- 
ducted without  breaking  up  the  surface  of 
the  streets  or  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
street  traffic.  The  line  will  b«  nearly 
straight,  and  will  run  under  the  main  thor- 
oughfares of  London  east  and  west.  The 
authorized  capital  is  about  1 17,500,000. 

This  is  the  second  underground  railroad 
in  London.  The  other  has  been  in  oper- 
ation for  three  years.  It  is  a  system  which 
in  no  way  affects  either  public  or  private 
property  on  the  surface,  either  during  con- 


struction or  operation ;  which  offers  to  pas- 
sengers absolute  safety  and  the  greatest  com* 
fort,  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  a 
fare  no  greater  than  that  paid  in  unheated 
horse  cars  and  crowded  elevated  trains.  It 
is  the  Great  head  system  of  underground 
electric  railways.  Simply  stated,  the  system 
applied  has  given  to  London  an  under- 
ground, double  tunnel  railway,  three  and  a 
quarter  miles  long,  from  forty  to  sixty  feet 
underground,  with  a  three-minute  service 
and  accommodations  in  each  train  for  1,000 
persons.  To  this  let  it  be  added  that  in 
London  one  thing  has  been  done  which  no 
American  citj  has  ever  done— every  pas- 
senger is  provided  with  a  seat.  Electricity, 
a  perfect  roadbed  and  specially  adapted  cars 
relieve  the  terrific  noise,  and  suffocating 
gases,  the  utter  darkness,  the  rain  of  cinder 
and  clouds  of  smoke  which  make  the  ordi- 
nary railroad  tunnel  unpleasant.  The  civil 
engineer  who  has  charge  of  the  construction 
of  the  road  now  in  operation  says  of  it: 
"  We  had  nothing  to  guide  us,  for  the  un- 
dertaking was  in  every  respect  a  novelty. 
The  length  of  the  line  is  a  little  over  three 
miles.  The  up  and  down  lines  are  in  sep- 
arate tunnels,  except  at  stations  where  both 
are  thrown  together,  with  the  elevator  and 
platform  between  the  tracks. 

"The  platforms  are  fifty  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  streets,  but  the  line  is  deeper 
than  that  at  places,  especially  where  it  runs 
under  the  Thames.  We  have  hardly 
touched  buildings  in  the  way,  keeping  in 
the  main  under  the  roadways.  During  the 
progress  of  the  work  the  Board  of  Municipal 
Control  asked  to  be  notified  when  the  head- 
ing approached  the  abutments  of  London 
Bridge  and  the  viaduct  of  the  Southwestern 
Railway,  in  order  that  precautions  might  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  settling  of  the  found- 
ations. But  when  the  request  was  received 
the  tunnel  had  already  been  constructed 
nearly  half  a  mile  beyond  both  these  mas- 
sive structures. 

<'  In  the  construction  of  this  line  we  de- 
veloped a  new  system  of  tunneling,  which  is 
very  safe,  and  enables  work  of  this  kind  to 
be  carried  on  without  interfering  with  the 
traffic  of  the  streets  and  without  pulling 
down  property  in  the  wholesale  way  that  it 
was  done  when  the  common  underground 
railways  were  constructed.  At  the  same 
time  the  work  can  be  carried  on  very  rap- 
idly. At  one  time  the  contractors  were  do- 
ing more  than  one  hundred  feet  daily,  and 
in  one* half  year  did  two  and  a  quarter 
miles. 

<'  The  soil  under  the  city  of  London  is 
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composed  of  clay,  sand  and  gravel.  The 
London  engineers  worked  underground  in  a 
great  steel  tube  which  was  pushed  forward 
by  hydraulic  pressure  and  the  dirt  with- 
drawn backwards  through  the  tube  as  the 
men  worked  forward.  It  was  the  first  time 
tunneling  was  carried  on  in  that  way.  The 
power  of  steam,  at  the  will  of  man,  and  the 
natural  pressure  of  water,  do  all  the  work. 
Not  a  drop  of  water  was  pumped  during  the 
whole  work. 

"The  air  had  the  mastery.  It  drove 
back  the  enemy,  and  on  rainy  days  it 
might  be  seen  in  the  wet  streets  bubbling  up 
from  the  ground  beneath.  As  fast  as  a  seg- 
ment ring  of  the  tunnel  was  completed  it 
would  be  thoroughly  and  completely 
grouted.  For  this  purpose  a  grouting  ma- 
chine was  used.  A  grouting  composition 
made  with  Roman  cement  was  mixed  in  this 
machine  and  was  forced  under  an  air  pres- 
sure of  thirty  pounds  through  small  holes  in 
the  cast  iron  segments  into  vacancies  left 
around  the  tunnel  by  the  shield.  By  this 
means  a  solid  casing,  impenetrable  by  water, 
was  secured.  It  will  serve  more  perfectly 
than  a  sheathing  of  solid  masonry  to  protect 
the  tunnel  from  moisture  and  to  sustain  it." 

Each  train  is  made  up  of  only  three  cars 
and  a  locomotive,  weighing  altogether 
thirty  tons.  Each  car  is  capable  of  seating 
loo  passengers.  The  company  began  upon 
a  five-minute  service  as  an  experiment,  but  the 
public  was  so  quick  to  catch  the  advantages 
of  the  new  system  that  in  a  few  days  the  en- 
tire rolling  stock  was  engaged  on  a  three- 
minute  service.  But  even  this  has  been 
found  incapable  of  supplying  the  demand. 

The  stations  are  all  above  ground,  and  are 
situated  upon  property  bought  for  the  pur- 
pose along  the  line  of  road.  They  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  ticket  office,  waiting-room, 
parcel  room,  retiring  rooms  and  booths  for 
the  sale  of  conveniences  for  travelers.  Ac- 
cess to  the  platforms  of  the  underground 
stations  is  had  by  elevators,  two  of  which 
on  the  hydraulic  balance  principle  run  in  a 
circular  shaft  and  afford  a  means  of  reaching 
the  railway  platforms  much  easier  than  the 
stairs  of  our  elevated  roads. 

The  tunnel  is  so  constructed  that  the  ap- 
proach to  each  station  is  on  the  incline  or 
up  grade  and  the  departure  on  a  decline  or 
down  grade,  thereby  greatly  facilitating  the 
stoppage  and  starting  of  trains.  The  train 
is  equipped  with  American  air  brakes,  which 
will  bring  it  to  a  stop  in  five  seconds.  The 
carriages  are  cushioned  and  are  lighted  by 
electricity,  the  current  being  obtained  from 
the  working  conductor  as  the  train  passes 


along.  The  cost  of  construction  of  the  first 
road  was  within  13,000,000,  or  somewhat 
less  than  a  million  dollars  a  mile. 

The  small  diameter  of  the  tunnel,  the  man- 
ner of  construction,  and  the  absence  of  fire 
in  any  form  in  the  tunnels  insure  their  per- 
fect ventilation  without  the  employment  of 
artificial  means  for  that  purpose.  The  con- 
tinuous progression  of  trains  in  one  direc- 
tion keeps  the  air  in  perfect  circulation. 
As  a  train  leaves  a  station  it  forces  the  air 
ahead  of  it,  the  vacuum  in  the  rear  of  the 
train  being  filled  by  an  influx  of  fresh  air 
from  the  upper  atmosphere .  through  the 
station  and  elevator  and  stairway  shafts. 
As  a  train  approaches  a  station  the  com- 
pressed air  in  front  escapes  to  a  considerable 
extent  through  the  shaft.  The  tunnel  is 
said  to  be  "  as  dry  as  a  bone."  The  tem- 
perature is  always  the  same,  winter  and 
summer,  about  60  degrees,  and  the  air  per- 
fectly sweet  and  pure. — Intelligence. 


THE  LITTLE  LEAF. 


BY  HENRY  WARD  B£ECHER. 


ONCE  on  a  time  a  little  leaf  was  heard  to 
sigh  and  cry,  as  leaves  often  do  when  a 
gentle  wind  is  about.     And  the  twig  said: 

''What  is  the  matter,  little  leaf?" 

''The  wind/'  said  the  leaf,  "just  told  me 
that  one  day  it  would  pull  me  off,  and  throw 
me  down  to  the  ground  to  die!" 

The  twig  told  it  to  the  branch  on  which 
it  grew,  and  the  branch  told  it  to  the  tree. 
And  when  the  tree  heard  it,  it  rustled  all 
over,  and  sent  word  back  to  the  leaf: 

"Do  not  be  afraid,  hold  on  tightly,  and 
you  shall  not  go  till  you  want  to."  And  so 
the  leaf  stopped  sighing,  and  went  on  rus- 
tling and  singing.  And  so  it  grew  all  summer 
long  till  October.  And  when  the  bright 
days  of  autumn  came,  the  little  leaf  saw  all 
the  leaves  around  becoming  very  beautifuL 
Some  were  yellow  and  some  were  scarlet, 
and  some  were  striped  with  both  colors. 
Then  it  asked  the  tree  what  it  meant.  And 
the  tree  said : 

"All  these  leaves  are  getting  ready  to  fly 
away,  and  they  have  put  on  these  beautiful 
colors  because  of  joy." 

Then  the  little  leaf  began  to  want  to  go, 
and  grew  very  beautiful  in  thinking  of  it, 
and  when  it  was  very  gay  in  colors,  it  saw 
that  the  branches  of  the  tree  had  no  color  io 
them,  and  so  the  leaf  said: 

"O,  branch,  why  are  you  lead-colored 
and  we  golden? 
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"  We  must  keep  on  our  work  clothes/' 
said  the  tree,  "for  our  life  is  not  done  yet, 
but  your  clothes  are  for  a  holiday,  because 
your  task  is  over." 

Just  then  a  little  puff  of  wind  came  and 
the  leaf  let  go  without  thinking  of  it,  and 
the  wind  took  it  up  and  turned  it  over  and 
over,  then  whirled  it  like  a  spark  of  fire  in 
the  air  and  let  it  fall  gently  down  under  the 
edge  of  the  fence  among  hundreds  of  leaves, 
and  it  fell  into  a  dream  and  never  waked 
up  to  tell  what  it  dreamed  about. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE. 


BY  EX-STATE  SUPT.  H.  C.  HICKOK. 


A  CASUAL  first  visit  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  on  the  22nd  of  February 
served  to  correct  some  mistaken  impres- 
sions ;  ocular  demonstration  showing  that  so 
far  from  being  a  stranded  jelly-fish,  as  some 
phases  of  its  early  history  had  led  me  to 
suppose,  it  was  found  to  be  a  vertebrate  and 
robust  institution,  that  had  taken  on  a  new 
lease  of  life  permanently ;  and  upon  the  solid 
ground  of  merit  could  justly  challenge  and 
command  public  confidence  and  support. 
Reading  between  the  lines  it  could  readily 
be  seen  what  an  Herculean  task  it  has  been 
to  surmount  formidable  obstacles  presented 
by  popular  prejudice,  financial  embarrass- 
ment, and  an  uncertain  policy  that  was  for  a 
long  time  tentative  and  experimental  in 
character.  But  it  is  all  the  stronger  now 
because  of  early  struggles  and  difiiculties 
that  have  been  successfully  grappled  with 
and  overcome.  As  a  result  its  scope  has 
been  broadened,  its  policy  more  clearly  de- 
fined, and  its  capabilities  for  effective  and 
permanent  usefulness  establbhed  upon  a 
higher  plane  than  its  projectors  contem- 
plated. Fortunately  for  itself  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  now 
fully  abreast  of  the  times,  and  can  triumph- 
antly stand  the  test  of  both  theory  and  ex- 
perience. The  graphic  portraiture  of  this 
great  school,  which  came  as  a  revelation  to 
very  many  people  in  Pennsylvania,  by  Dr. 
McCaskey,  in  the  December  number  of  The 
School  Journal^  was  not  at  all  overdrawn. 
It  was  both  a  photograph  and  a  prophecy, 
and  time  will  only  show  more  clearly  how 
true  were  both  the  real  and  the  ideal  so 
brilliantly  portrayed. 

President  Atherton  is  no  cipher,  and  his 
position  no  sinecure.  His  untiring  and 
arduous  efforts  in  the  face  of  difiiculties  and 
discouragements  before  which  a  less  capable 


and  resolute  man  would  have  quailed,  caii 
now  find  their  reward  in  the  developing  life 
of  this  great  school,  and  the  tardy  but  cor- 
dial and  appreciative  recognition  given  to  it 
by  the  enlightened  public  sentiment  of  to- 
day. It  has  been  like  the  slow  growth  of  a 
century  plant  that,  after  a  long  period  of 
hope  deferred,  suddenly  blooms  into  an  ef- 
florescence that  attracts  wide  attention  and 
splendidly  compensates  the  weary  years  of 
waiting  and  watching. 

This  State  College  has  become  one  of  the 
great  educational  forces  of  the  State.  Its  fu- 
ture is  assured.  It  occupies  a  field  distinct- 
ively its  own,  and  from  that  field  it  could 
not  be  withdrawn  without  incalculable  loss 
to  the  Commonwealth.  Its  interests  and 
prosperity  are  so  interwoven  with  the  repu- 
tation of  the  State,  and  the  practical  inter- 
ests of  the  general  public,  that  it  pre-emin- 
ently deserves  the  steadfast  support  of  that 
Commonwealth  of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  in 
whose  ever-expanding  prosperity  it  will,  as 
the  years  go  by,  become  more  and  more  a 
potential  factor. 

Pennsylvania  is  as  rich  in  mental  as  in 
material  wealth,  but  a  vast  amount  of  it  still 
lies  dormant  and  undeveloped.  Intellect- 
ual diamonds  in  the  rough  are  to  be  found 
at  many  a  fireside  within  her  borders. 
Common  school  teachers  should  discover 
them  by  thousands  and  send  them  up 
through  the  public  High  School,  to  such 
great  seats  of  learning  as  this,  for  that  higher 
scientific  and  scholastic  training  that  would 
make  them  a  blessing  and  a  beneficent 
power  in  every  community  in  which  their 
after  lot  might  be  cast.  Centre  county  and 
the  adjoining  counties  should  swell  the  cata- 
logue of  students  to  double  the  present 
number  within  a  brief  period.  And  still 
larger  accessions  would  be  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  if  it  were  more  generally 
known  what  special  and  strong  inducements 
are  here  presented  to  ambitious  and  capable 
young  men  and  young  women  to  gain  that 
higher  culture  and  broader  mental  training 
which  are  worth  more  than  riches,  and 
are  an  acknowledged  necessity  of  the  times. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  uneducated, 
so  called  self  made  men  can  do  the  world's 
work  with  the  success  upon  which  they 
stumbled  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Repub- 
lic, when  a  virgin  continent  gave  up  its 
primeval  resources  to  random  adventurers, 
who  were  guided  rather  by  ''blind  luck" 
than  trained  intelligence.  In  obeying  the 
primordial  and  divine  command  to  ''sub- 
due the  earth,"  which  is  still  as  obligatory 
upon  the  human  race  as  when  it  was  first 
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announced  in  Eden,  there  is  as  large  a  field 
in  our  own  day  for  high  achievement  and 
financial  success  as  in  any  former  age  in  the 
world's  history.  But  these  victories  over 
nature  can  only  be  won  by  those  who — in 
addition  to  native  mental  endowments,  by 
assiduous  study  under  the  guidance  of  mas- 
ter  minds  in  these  higher  institutions  of 
learning — have  become  trained  experts  in 
the  diversified  lines  of  human  endeavor  that 
so  strongly  tempt,  and  will  surely  reward, 
the  educated  knights-errant  who  boldly  un- 
dertake to  follow  them  to  their  victorious 
outcome.  The  brightest  hopes  and  richest 
rewards  for  the  school  boys  of  to- day  will 
be  found  in  the  domain  of  applied  science, 
and  the  young  men  who  prove  themselves 
to  be  masters  in  that  great  field  of  effort, 
will  lead  the  van  of  the  world's  progress. 
Electrical  engineering  alone  holds  out  pos- 
sibilities that  no  man  can  estimate,  for  no 
man  knows  what  electricity  is,  except  that 
in  its  manifestations  it  is  the  most  subtle  and 
tremendous  power  in  the  material  universe, 
yet  so  tractable  that  it  is  evidently  destined 
to  supersede  all  forms  of  dynamic  energy 
that  have  heretofore  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  man.  Young  men  of  promise  are 
wisely  looking  in  that  direction  as  the  best 
opening  that  presents  itself  for  a  prosperous 
and  brilliant  career. 

The  College,  it  is  true,  lies  off  the  main 
lines  of  travel,  and  in  its  seclusion  is  less 
known  to  the  general  public,  but  it  is  easily 
accessible  to  those  who  may  desire  to  reach 
it.  It  is  at  the  geographical  centre  of  the 
State;  its  influence  can  therefore  radiate  in 
all  directions.  Occupying  an  ideal  loca- 
tion in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  in 
the  State,  framed  in  by  mountains  that 
lift  themselves  in  perpetual  benediction,  no 
more  socially  safe  or  physically  healthful 
8]x>t  for  student-life  could  be  desired.  The 
unconscious  tuition  of  environment  is  here 
at  its  best. 

The  higher  education  is  necessarily  ex- 
pensive; such  it  always  has  been  and  always 
will  be.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must 
be  met  or  aided  by  public  or  private  grants, 
endowments  or  appropriations ;  but  the  ed- 
ucation imparted  is  worth  its  cost,  and 
pays  for  itself  an  hundredfold  in  the  bene- 
fits which  it  confers  upon  the  community  at 
large,  and  the  influence  it  exerts  upon  our 
national  life.  The  State  College  has  not 
yet  reached  the  point  when  it  can  be  self- 
supporting,  and  probably  never  will.  At 
least,  so  far  as  I  know,  history  furnishes  no 
such  example.  It  will  doubtless  need  and 
should  have  whatever  Legislative  help  may 


be  required  to  sustain  and  energize  its 
operations.  Such  further  appropriations 
from  the  public  treasury  as  may  be  needed 
should  come  to  it  by  the  law  of  gravity,  as 
rain  falls  from  summer  clouds  to  fertilize 
the  thirsting  earth.  An  enlightened  public 
policy  requires  that  they  should  be  made. 
As  a  State  College,  it  is  to  a  large  extent  the 
ward  of  the  State,  and  therefore  legitimately 
entitled  to  the  fostering  care  and  generous 
support  of  the  people's  representatives. 
The  latest  appropriations  have  fully  vindi- 
cated themselves. 

The  strength  and  character  of  any  educa- 
tional institution  lies  in  its  teaching  force. 
The  brightest  and  most  satisfactory  thing 
about  the  great  Chicago  University  is  the 
liberal  and  permanent  provision  made  for 
the  support  of  its  vast  corps  of  instructors. 
Our  State  College  has  a  chosen  body  of 
teachers  whose  professional  abilities  are 
equal  to  the  highest  demands  that  can  be 
made  upon  them.  If  the  State  should  be 
called  upon  for  an  appropriation  to  sustain 
these  experts  in  the  conscientious  and  cap- 
able discharge  of  their  arduous  duties,  there 
should  be  no  dissenting  voice.  It  should  be 
regarded  as  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  thus 
maintain  the  reputation  and  promote  the 
educational  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth. 
It  is  obvious  that  our  State  Normal  Schools 
and  this  great  State  College  should  be  sus- 
tained not  by  any  fitful  and  fluctuating  im- 
pulse, but  upon  the  broad  ground  that  they 
are  integral  parts  of  the  educational  policy 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  should  be  cared 
for,  upon  principle,  by  continuous  and  reli- 
able State  aid,  that  recognizes  and  will  sus- 
tain the  far-reaching  character  of  their  func- 
tions and  purposes. 

Just  here  comes  up  a  curious  episode  in 
our  school  history,  the  manner  in  which  the 
higher  and  lower  education  became  detached 
from  each  other.  After  moving  for  many 
years  on  separate  and  independent  lines, 
they  are  once  more  approximating  unity  of 
purpose,  and  promise  to  move  harmoniously 
in  the  same  common  current  of  educational 
progress.  It  is  true  that  education  roost 
come  from  above,  not  from  below ;  from  the 
educated  intelligence  of  the  community,  not 
from  its  illiterate  masses ;  but  when  it  was 
attempted  in  our  early  history  to  do  so  in 
organized  form,  the  movement  was  not  a 
success.  For  the  first  twenty  years  after  the 
establishment  of  our  common  school  system 
appropriations  were  made  to  academies  and 
colleges  upon  condition  that  they  should 
educate  teachers  for  the  common  schooli 
But  whilst  these  appropriations  helped  those 
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higher  institutions  to  eke  out  an  embar- 
rassed and  precarious  existence,  they  were 
of  no  appreciable  benefit  to  the  common 
schools^  and  in  1854  the  Legislature  boldly 
cut  the  common  schools  loose  from  all  en- 
tangling alliances  with  other  institutions  of 
learning,  and  planted  them  upon  their  own 
independent  foundation.  It  decreed  that 
they  should  be  built  up  from  the  bottom,  with 
their  own  pecuniary  resources,  courses  of 
study,  administrative  agencies,  and  standards 
of  qualification,  greatly  to  the  discomfiture 
and  surprise  of  these  higher  schools  of  learn- 
ing which  added  their  own  unconcealed  dis- 
pleasure to  the  popular  hue  and  cry  against 
the  new  order  of  things ;  and  the  general  of- 
ficers of  the  school  system  were  subjected  to 
no  little  disparaging  comment  because  all 
their  efforts  were  centred  upon  the  com- 
mon schools  to  the  neglect  of  those  above 
them.  That,  indeed,  was  the  one  essential 
thing  to  do,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  signal 
success.  It  has  required  thirty- eight  years 
to  complete  that  elliptical  flank  movement, 
and  reach  the  point  when,  as  now,  the  public 
High  School  and  the  State  College  can  at 
last  clasp  hands  across  the  rapidly-closing 
chasm,  and  work  together  towards  the  com- 
mon ends  of  a  common  cause,  an  admoni- 
tion to  impatient  workers — who  do  not  see 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  but  clamor 
for  immediate  results — that  the  evolution  of 
the  school  policy  of  Pennsylvania  is  not 
spasmodic  in  its  character,  but  moves  on 
broad  lines  that  sometimes  require  decades 
and  scores  of  years  for  their  full  develop- 
ment. 

These  random  comments  are  merely  a 
little  thinking  aloud  by  the  evening  fireside, 
a  desultory  but  sincere  expression  of  indi- 
vidual judgment  and  convictions. 


ARBOR  DAY  PARAGRAPHS. 


OUR  forests  are  fast  disappearing.  In 
their  sheltering  shade  and  the  rich  mold 
of  their  annually  decaying  leaves,  the  greater 
number  of  our  loveliest  plants  are  found; 
and  when  the  axe  comes,  that  cruel  weapon 
that  wars  upon  nature's  freshness,  and  the 
noble  oak,  the  elm,  the  beech,  the  maple, 
and  the  tulip- tree  fall  with  a  loud  crash  in 
the  peaceful  solitude,  even  the  very  birds 
can  understand  that  a  floral  death-knell 
sounds  through  the  melodious  wilderness. 

A  number  of  our  choicest  plants  are 
threatened  with  extinction;  for  as  the  woods 
are  cleared  away. these  tender  things,  the 
pretty  flowers,  which  we  so  dearly  cherish^ 


will  perish  utterly.  It  is,  therefore,  well  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  destruction 
of  our  native  forests,  as  well  as  to  plant  for- 
est trees,  if  for  no  other  purf)ose  than  the 
preservation  of  the  little  helpless,  blooming 
beauties  that  adorn  our  woodland  shades. — 
Gustavus  Frankenstein, 

We  have  known  men  upon  whose  grounds 
were  old,  magnificent  trees  of  centuries 
growth  lifted  up  into  the  air  with  vast 
breadth,  and  full  of  twilight  at  mid  day — 
who  cut  down  all  these  mighty  monarchs 
and  cleared  the  ground  bare;  and  then, 
when  the  desolation  was  completed  and  the 
fierce  summer  sun  gazed  full  into  their  faces 
with  its  fire,  they  bethought  themselves  of 
shade,  and  forthwith  set  out  a  generation  of 
thin,  shadowless  sticks. — Beecher. 

"There  is  an  Arabian  proverb  that,  with 
the  planting  of  a  tree,  a  blessing  comes  to 
him  who  drops  the  seed." 

I  shall  speak  of  trees,  as  we  see  them,  love 
them,  adore  them  in  the  fields  where  they 
are  alive,  holding  their  green  sunshades 
over  our  heads,  talking  to  us  with  their  hun- 
dred thousand  whispering  tongues,  looking 
down  on  us  with  that  sweet  meekness  which 
belongs  to  huge  but  limited  organisms — 
which  one  sees  most  in  the  patient  posture, 
the  outstretched  arms,  and  the  heavy  droop- 
ing robes  of  these  vast  beings,  endowed  with 
life,  but  not  with  soul — which  outgrow  us 
and  outlive  us,  but  stand  helpless,  poor 
things — while  Nature  dresses  and  undresses 
them . — Holmes, 

Give  fools  their  gold  and  knaves  their  power ; 

Let  fortune's  bubbles  rise  and  fall ; 
Who  sows  a  field,  or  trains  a  flower, 

Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  all. 

For  he  who  blesses  most  is  blest ; 

And  God  and  man  shall  own  his  worth, 
Who  toils  to  leave  as  his  bequest 

An  added  beauty  to  the  earth. 

And,  soon  or  late,  to  all  that  sow, 
The  time  of  harvest  shall  be  given ; 

The  flowers  shall  bloom,  the  fruit  shall  grow. 
If  notx>n  earth,  at  last  in  heaven. —  Whiitier, 

The  wealth,  beauty,  fertility,  and  health- 
fulness  of  the  country  largely  depend  upon 
the  conservation  of  our  forests  and  the 
planting  of  trees.  My  indignation  is  yearly 
aroused  by  the  needless  sacrifice  of  some 
noble  oak  or  elm,  and  especially  of  the 
white  pine,  the  grandest  trees  in  our  woods, 
which  I  would  not  exchange  for  oriental 
pal  ms. —  Whittier, 

When  we  plant  a  tree,  we  are  doing  what 
we  can  to  make  our  planet  a  more  whole- 
some and  happier  dwelling-place  for  those 
who  come  after  us,  if  not  for  ourselves.     As 
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you  drop  the  seed,  as  you  plant  the  sapling 
your  left  hand  hardly  knows  what  your  right 
hand  is  doing.  But  Nature  knows  and  in 
due  time  the  Power  that  sees  and  works  in 
secret  will  reward  you  openly. — Holmes, 

You  have  been  warned  against  hiding 
your  talent  in  a  napkin :  but  if  your  talent 
takes  the  form  of  a  maple- key  or  an  acorn, 
and  your  napkin  is  a  shred  of  the  apron 
that  covers  the  lap  of  the  earth,  you  may 
hide  it  there,  unblamed ;  and  when  you  ren- 
der in  your  account  you  will  find  that  your 
deposit  has  been  drawing  compound  inter- 
est all  the  time. — Holmes. 

I  have  written  many  verses,  but  the  best 
poems  I  have  produced  are  the  trees  I 
planted  on  the  hill-side  which  overlooks  the 
broad  meadows  scalloped  and  rounded  at 
their  edges  by  loops  of  the  sinuous  Housa- 
tonic.  Nature  finds  rhymes  for  them  in  the 
recurring  measures  of  the  seasons.  Winter 
strips  them  of  their  ornaments  and  gives 
them  as  it  were,  in  prose  translation,  and 
summer  reclothes  them  in  all  the  splendid 
phrases  of  their  leafy  language. — Holmes. 

The  trees  may  outlive  the  memory  of 
more  than  one  of  those  in  whose  honor  they 
were  planted.  But  if  it  is  something  to 
make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one  was  growing,  it  is  much  more  to  have 
been  the  occasion  of  the  planting  of  an  oak 
which  shall  defy  twenty  scores  of  winters, 
or  of  an  elm  which  shall  canopy  with  its' 
green  cloud  of  foliage  half  as  many  genera- 
tions of  mortal  immortalities. — Holmes. 

There  is  something  nobly  simple  and  pure 
in  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  forest  trees. 
It  argues,  I  think,  a  sweet  and  generous  na- 
ture to  have  this  strong  relish  for  the  beau- 
ties of  vegetation,  and  this  friendship  for 
the  hardy  and  glorious  sons  of  the  forest. 
There  is  a  grandeur  of  thought  connected 
with  this  part  of  rural  economy.  *  *  ♦ 
He  who  plants  an  oak  looks  forward  to  fu- 
ture ages  and  plants  for  posterity.  Nothing 
can  be  less  selfish  than  this. — Irving. 

When  you  have  finished  a  building,  or 
any  other  undertaking  of  the  like  nature,  it 
immediately  begins  to  decay  on  your  hands; 
you  see  it  brought  to  its  utmost  point  of 
perfection,  and  from  that  time  fastening  to 
its  ruin.  On  the  contrary,  when  you  have 
finished  planting  a  tree  it  is  still  at  greater 
degrees  of  perfection,  as  long  as  you  live, 
and  appears  more  delightful  in  each  suc- 
ceeding year  than  it  did  in  the  foregoing. — 
Addison,  SpectcUor. 

It  is  better  to  know  the  habits  of  one 
plant  than  the  names  of  a  thousand;  and 
wiser  to  be  happily  familiar  with  those  that 


grow  in  the  nearest  field,  than  arduously 
cognizant  of  all  that  plume  the  isles  of  the 
Pacific,  or  illumine  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon .  — Ruskin. 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

Wordsworth. 
To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language ;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  ^auty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware. — Bryant. 

Plant  in  the  springtime  the  beautiful  trees, 
So  that  in  future  each  soft  summer  breeze, 
Whispering  through  tree-tops  may  call  to  our 

mind. 
Days  of  our  childhood  then  left  far  behind. 

Plant  blessings  and  blessings  will  bloom, 
Plant  hate  and  hate  will  gn^w, 
You  can  sow  to  day,  to-morrow  shall  bring 
The  blossoms  that  prove  what  sort  of  thing 
Is  Uie  seed — the  seed  that  you  sow. 

The  project  of  connecting  the  planting  of 
trees  with  the  names  of  authors  is  a  beautiful 
one,  and  one  certain  to  exert  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  children  who  participate 
in  these  exercises.  The  institution  of  an 
''Arbor  Day"  is  highly  commendable  from 
its  artistic  consequences,  and  can  not  fail  to 
result  in  great  benefit  to  the  climate  and  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  when 
it  becomes  an  institution  of  general  adop- 
tion.— Mann, 

I  thank  heaven  every  summer's  day  of 
my  life  that  my  lot  was  humbly  cast  within 
the  hearing  of  romping  brooks,  and  beneath 
the  shadow  of  oal^,  and  away  from  all  the 
tramp  and  bustle  of  the  world,  into  which 
fortune  has  led  me  these  latter  years  of  my 
life.  I  delight  to  steal  away  for  days  and 
for  weeks  together,  and  bathe  my  spirit  in 
the  freedom  of  the  woods,  and  to  grow 
young  again  lying  upon  the  brookside,  and 
counting  the  white  clouds  that  sail  along  the 
sky,  softly  and  tranquilly,  even  as  holy 
memories  go  stealing  over  the  vault  of  life. 
—Donald  G.Mitchell. 

The  tremendous  unity  of  the  pine  absorbs 
and  moulds  the  life  of  a  race.  The  pine 
shadows  rest  upon  a  nation.  The  northern 
people,  century  after  century,  lived  under 
one  or  other  of  the  two  great  powers  of  the 
pine  and  sea,  both  infinite.  They  dwelt 
amidst  the  forests  or  they  wandered  on  the 
waves,  and  saw  no  end  nor  any  other  hori- 
zon. Still  the  dark,  green  trees,  or  the 
dark  green  waters  jagged  the  dawn  with 
their  fringe  or  their  foam.     And  whatever 
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dements  of  imagination,  or  of  warrior 
strength,  or  of  domestic  justice  were  brought 
down  by  the  Norwegian  or  the  Goth  against 
the  dissoluteness  or  degradation  of  the  south 
of  Europe  were  taught  them  under  the 
green  roofs  and  wild  penetralia  of  the  pine. 
— Ruskin :  * '  Modem  Painters, ' ' 

Professor  Sargent,  who  undertook  ten 
years  ago  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  lum- 
ber, fuel,  and  other  forest  products  at  that 
time,  placed  it  at  more  than  1 700, 000,000. 
Their  value  is  now,  prol>abiy,  at  least 
f  1,000,000,000,  a  sum  which  equals  that 
of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  cotton 
and  tobacco  taken  together,  and  is  greater 
than  that  of  all  our  exports  and  more  than 
ten  times  as  great  as  the  produce  of  our 
mines  of  Silver  and  gold.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  census  report  will  show  that  we 
consumed  last  year,  of  sawed  lumber  alone, 
30,000,000,000  square  or  superficial  feet. 
But  such  figures  by  themselves  are  meaning-  1 


less.  Let  us  consider,  then  that  this  amount 
of  lumber  would  load  a  train  of  cars  25,000 
miles  long,  or  sufficient  to  encircle  the  earth 
at  the  equator.  And  now,  if  we  add  to  the 
sawn  lumber,  which  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  total  produce  of  the  forests,  the  timber, 
the  railroad  ties,  the  telegraph  poles,  the 
posts  for  fences,  we  shall  have  a  train  of 
72,000  miles  long.  If  to  this  we  would  add 
again  the  wood  cut  for  fuel  and  for  mining 
purposes,  we  shall  have  a  train  288,000 
miles  in  length,  or  long  enough  to  reach 
from  the  earth  to  the  moon  and  almost 
enough  left  to  encircle  the  globe  twice ! 

The  people  of  ancient  Greece  believed 
that  in  every  tree  dwelt  a  protecting  nymph, 
or  dryad.  These  dryads  were  thought  to 
perish  with  the  trees  which  had  been  their 
abodes,  and  with  which  they  had  come  into 
existence.  To  wilfully  destroy  a  tree  was, 
therefore,  an  impious  act,  and  was  ^ttj 
often  severely  punished. 
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Yc  may  be  aye  tdckfai'  in  a  tree.  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin'."      Scdek  Prtumtr 

ARBOR  DAY  PROCLAMATION. 


In  the  name  and  by  authority  of  the  Common^ 
wealth  oj  Pennsylvania. 

PROCLAMATION. 

The  introduction  of  "Arbor  Day"  in  Penn- 
sylysinia  has  brought  with  it  an  increased 
activity  in  means  and  measures  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  forests  of  the  State  and  the  en- 
couragement of  tree-planting.  The  good  re- 
sults consequent  upon  its  observance  have 
been  witnessed  with  interest  and  pleasure  by 
the  citizens.  The  rapid  disappearance  of  the 
native  forests,  the  constant  and  indiscriminate 
destruction  of  the  wood-lands,  the  influence  of 
forests  in  their  relation  to  floods  and  droughts, 
to  climate  and  atmosphere,  to  health  and  com- 
fort, to  pleasure  and  entertainment,  to  occupa- 
tion and  profit,  all  combine  to  make  the 
occasion  one  deserving  of  the  support  of  every 
citizen  having  at  heart  the  future  welfare  of  the 
State. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Robert  E.  Pattison,  Gov- 
emor  of  the  said  Commonwealth,  in  accordance 
with  custom,  which  has  received  the  official 
sanction  of  our  General  Assembly,  whereby 
the  Governor  is  requested  to  appoint  annually 
a  day  to  be  designated  as  Arbor  Day  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  to  recommend  by  proclamation 


to  the  people,  on  the  days  named,  the  planting 
of  trees  and  shiubbery  in  the  public  school 
grounds  and  along  the  public  highways  through- 
out the  State,  do  hereby  designate  and  proclaim 
Saturday,  the  1 5th  da^  of  April,  and  Saturday, 
the  29tn  day  of  April,  A.  D.,  1893,  to  be  ob- 
served as  Arbor  Days  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  selection  of  either  of  the  above  desig- 
nated days  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  people 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  Commonwealth, 
each  locality  observing  that  day  which  is 
deemed  to  be  most  favorable  on  account  of 
climatic  conditions. 

Let  the  people  lay  aside  for  a  season  the 
habitual  activities  of  the  day,  and  devoie 
sufficient  time  thereof  to  plant  a  forest,  fruit  or 
ornamental  tree  along  the  public  highways  and 
streams,  in  private  and  public  parks,  about  the 
public  school  houses  and  on  the  college 
grounds,  in  gardens  and  on  the  farms,  thus  pro- 
moting the  pleasure,  profit  and  prosperity  of 
the  people  of  the  State,  providing  protection 
against  floods  and  storms,  securing  health  and 
comfort,  increasing  that  which  is  beautiful  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  comforting  to  physical  life 
and  elevating  to  the  mind  and  heart,  and,  by 
associations  and  meetings,  excite  public  inter- 
est and  give  encouragement  to  this  most  com- 
mendabl<^  work. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  State  this  twenty-third  day  of  March,  iii 
the  vear  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  of  the  Com- 
monwealth the  one  hundred  and  seventeenth. 

Rob't  E.  Pattison. 
By  the  Governor : 

Wm.  F.  Harrity, 
Secretary  0/  the  Commonwealth, 
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THE  Arbor  Day  proclamation  of  Governor 
Pattison,  appointing  two  Saturdays, 
April  15th  and  29th,  either  of  which  may 
be  chosen  for  observance  as  our  Spring 
Arbor  Day  for  1893,  "^^  result  in  the  plant- 
ing of  very  many  trees.  In  the  county  of 
Lancaster  alone  thousands  of  trees  will  be 
planted  by  the  School  Arbor  Day  League, 
.organized  last  year  by  Co.  Supt.  Brecht  for 
the  purpose  of  directing  personal  attention 
to  this  work,  and  thus  securing  the  proper 
observance  of  the  day  by  the  pupil  so  long  as 
he  or  she,  who  is  a  member  of  the  League,  re 
mains  in  attendance  at  school.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  fair  proportion  of  those  who  may 
thus  have  planted  trees  during  their  school 
days  will  not  lose  interest  in  the  work  in 
after  years,  that  so  the  community  may 
gradually  be  educated  as  tree- planters, 
planting  both  fruit  and  forest  trees.  Hav- 
ing learned  how  easy  it  is  to  have  trees 
growing,  and  how  pleasant  to  look  upon 
and  enjoy  trees  which  they  themselves  have 
planted,  they  will  always  bless  the  day  and 
the  man  or  woman  who  fixed  the  thought 
tmd  the  habit  in  their  lives. 

The  plan  of  Superintendent  Brecht  contem- 
plates a  report,  at  the  annual  County  Insti- 
tute, on  one  of  the  blanks  upon  the  card  to 
be  filled  up  by  each  teacher  previous  to  en- 
rollment, as  to  the  number  of  trees  planted 
i>y  his  or  her  pupils  upon  the  Spring  and 
Fall  Arbor  days.  It  is  an  admirable  plan, 
which  Tke  journal  commends  to  Superin- 
tendents everywhere.  We  desire  especially 
that  the  young  people  in  the  scnools  shall 
plant  trees;  and  what  can  be  more  practical 
than  the  Arbor  Day  League  ? 

It  may  in  some  localities  be  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  have  the  school  come  together 
on  Saturday,  in  which  case  let  the  day  be 
observed  on  Friday,  when  as  large  a  number 
as  possible  of  the  pupils  are  in  attendance. 
It  will  still  be  Arbor  Day,  on  which  the 
formal  exercises  are  had  and  such  trees 
planted  as  have  been  arranged  for  on  the 
school  grounds;  but  let  the  trees  to  be  set  out 
by  the  pupils  at  their  homes  be  planted  on 
Saturday. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  official  department 
of  this  number,  proclamation  has  been  made 
of  the  formal  recognition  of  the  new  State 
Normal  School  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Mon- 
roe County.  The  committee  appointed  by 
the  State  Superintendent,  and  named  else- 
where in  the  report,  after  a  careful  and 
thorough  inspection  of  the  building  and  its 


surroundings  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
requirements  of  the  law  had  been  fully  met, 
and  advised  the  acceptance  of  the  school  by 
the  State.  Its  location  is  advantageous  in 
many  respects.  It  adds  another  to  the 
goodly  list  of  Normal  Schools  of  which 
Pennsylvania  is  justly  proud.  May  it  be  a 
centre  of  increasing  light  and  life  for  many 
generations  1  The  following  is  the  informal 
report  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Inspection : 

£.  Stroudsburg,  March  22,  1893. 
Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 

State  Supefintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Permit  me  to  report,  for  the 
Committee  appointed  by  yourself  to  inspect  the 
buildings  erected  at  East  Stroudsburg  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  State  Normal  School, 
as  follows : 

The  members  of  the  committee,  twenty-four 
in  number,  were  all  present,  Major  H.  C. 
Greenawalt,  of  Chambersburg ;  Hon.  D.  B. 
Brunner,  of  Reading ;  Col.  Ezra  H.  Ripple,  of 
Scranton ;  C.  W.  Miller,  of  Bloomsburg,  and 
all  the  county,  city  and  district  Superintendents 
of  the  Fourth  Normal  School  District. 

An  organization  was  effected  by  the  election 
of  Col.  Ezra  H.  Ripple  Chairman,  and  James 
M.  Coughlin,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Secretary. 

The  Chair  ordered  the  reading  of  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  duties  of  the  committee.  The 
buildings,  site,  title,  indebtedness,  etc.,  were 
carefully  inspected  and  throughly  examined, 
and  the  committee  respectfully  report,  unani- 
mously, in  favor  of  accepting  the  building 
and  property  by  the  State. 

The  site  is  a  commanding  one,  the  locality- 
healthful,  having  an  abundance  of  mountain 
air  and  pure  water,  the  community  is  one  of 
character,  especially  active  and  progressive. 

The  evident  intention  of  the  stockholders 
and  trustees  has  been  not  merely  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  but  to  meet 
the  fullest  requirements  necessary  to  establish  a 
good  school.        Respectfully  submitted, 

Ezra  H.  Ripple, 

Jas.  M.  Coughlik,  Chmn  Committee. 

Secretary, 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Slate  Normal  School  at  Bloomsburg, 
it  was  decided  to  place  in  the  dormitoi^  a 
hydraulic  elevator  of  2800  pounds  liftmg 
capacity,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  accomrao* 
date  twenty-five  persons  at  one  time.  The 
faculty  has  recently  passed  a  resolution  that 
hereafter  no  young  lady  will  be  allowed  to 
graduate  in  an  elaborate  and  costly  dress. 
They  believe  that  many  young  ladies  are  led 
to  expend  on  their  graduation  outfit  more 
money  than  they  can  afford,  and  very  often 
the  fifty  dollars  received  from  the  State  at 
graduation  is  used  for  finery  instead  of  for  the 
purpose  of  equipping  the  recipient  for  pro- 
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fessional  work.  The  days  of  white  silk 
gowns,  with  kid  gaiters,  gloves  and  their 
accompaniments,  are  over  at  the  Bloomsburg 
school.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when 
the  announcement  was  made  to  the  lady 
students  of  the  school,  it  was  met  with 
rounds  of  applause,  showing  the  growth  of 
sentiment  to  be  in  the  right  direction. 


It  is  an  excellent  suggestion  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  that  there  should  be  a 
Pennsylvania  Educators'  Day  appointed 
for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Building  at  the 
Chicago  Exposition,  on  or  near  the  ist  of 
August.  The  Committee  should  be  informed 
by  letter  or  postal  card  of  the  date  most  con- 
venient for  Superintendents  and  others,  as 
individuals,  so  that  such  day  may  be  chosen 
as  will  bring  together  at  the  Exposition  a 
good  representation  from  Pennsylvania. 
Can  any  better  day  than  Tuesday,  August 
ist,  be  suggested  ?  The  following  notice  in 
this  connection  has  been  received  from  the 
Executive  Committee : 


Four  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association 
were  in  attendance  at  the  City  and  Borough 
Superintendents*  convention,  held  in  Harris- 
burg  in  February,  and  unanimously  approved  of 
the  plan  of  holding  a  Pennsylvania  Educators' 
Day  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  building  at  Chi- 
cago during  the  World's  Fair,  as  there  will  be 
no  meeting  of  the  Association  during  the 
summer  of  1893. 

The  National  Education  Association  has  de- 
signated July  25-28  for  its  Educational  Con- 
gress. Why  would  not  either  Thursday  of  that 
week  or  Tuesday,  August  ist,  of  the  following 
week,  be  a  suitable  day  for  Pennsylvanians  to 
meet  together  in  a  day's  conference  ?  Let  the 
committee  hear  from  you  as  to  time,  place  and 
programme.  When  definite  plans  are  arranged, 
the  same  will  be  announced  through  the 
columns  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 

A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Chmn,, 
L.  S.  Shimmell,  Secy.,  Media,  Pa. 

Huntingdon,  Pa. 

— Several  pages  of  editorial  matter  for  this 
issue  are  crowded  out  at  the  last  moment, 
and  must  hold  over  for  our  next  number. 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Harrisburg,  April,  1893, 

To  the  County  Superintendents: 

The  forty-third  section  of  an  Act  of  Assembly 
approved  the  eighth  day  of  May,  1854,  entided 
"An  Act  for  the  regulation  and  continuance  of 
a  system  of  education  by  common  schools,**  re- 
quires official  notice  to  be  given  of  the  time  and 
place  for  holding  the  triennial  convention  of 
school  directors,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
County  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  the  sev- 
'eral  counties  of  the  State.  County  Superinten- 
dents are  hereby  directed  to  give  such  public 
notice  as  is  required  by  the  Act  referred  to,  for 
holding  a  convention  of  the  school  directors  of 
the  County,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May  next,  to 
elect  a  County  Superintendent  for  the  regular 
term  of  three  years,  as  provided  by  law. 

On  page  185,  School  Laws  and  Decisions, 
edition  of  1892,  will  be  found  the  proper  form  of 
notice  to  be  published  for  three  consecutive 
weeks  in  two  weekly  newspapers  of  the  county. 
Insert  in  the  public  notice  to  be  given,  the  hour 
at  which  the  Convention  of  Directors  shall  as- 
semble on  Tuesday,  the  2d  day  of  May. 

You  will  please  report  to  this  office  the  names 
of  the  two  papers  in  which  you  have  authorized 
the  notices  to  appear,  and  request  the  publish- 
ers to  send  receipted  bills  for  the  publication  of 
the  same  to  this  Department,  with  copies  of  said 
notices  attached  to  the  bills  in  each  case. 
Very  respectfully, 

D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 
Supt,  Public  Instruction, 


TO  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 


in  view  of  the  approaching  election  of 
superintendents. 

THE  Superintendents  of  Schools  are  to  be 
elected  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  May  next,  in 
all  the  counties  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in 
all  cities,  boroughs  and  townships  having  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  that  desire  to  elect  such 
officers.  Scarcely  any  other  election  should  so 
deeply  enlist  the  interest  of  the  people.  We  can 
afford  bad  government  anywhere  else  better 
than  in  respect  to  our  schools.  Good  schools 
make  good  citizens,  and  good  citizens  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  existence  of  a  state.  Let  whole 
communities  see  that  the  best  men  are  chosen. 

County  conventions  of  Directors  will  be  called 
to  assemble  at  the  respective  county  seats,  by 
the  County  Superintendents  now  in  office.  The 
best  place  for  meeting  is  generally  the  Court 
House.  City  and  borough  conventions  will  be 
called  by  the  proper  board  of  directors  or  con- 
trollers in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  in  their 
usual  place  of  meeting.  The  directors  of  cities 
and  boroughs  that  elect  superintendents  of  their 
own  cannot  take  part  in  the  county  conventions. 
The  law  does  not  say  at  what  hour  the  conven- 
tions shah  assemble,  and  the  local  authorities 
calling  the  conventions  must  fix  it  to  suit  local 
circumstances.  One  o'clock  p.  m.  is  generally 
adopted  as  the  most  suitable  hour. 

The  convention  should  organize  by  electing  a 
president  and  secretary.  Vice  president  and 
assistant  secretaries  may  be  elected,  if  desired. 
County  Superintendents  generally  have  in  their 
possession  full  hsts  of  the  members  of  the  dif 
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ferent  boards  of  directors  in  their  respective 
counties ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  a  list  with 
the  districts  properly  designated  should  be 
handed  to  the  president  of  the  convention.  It 
should  be  read,  in  order  that  all  errors  may  be 
corrected,  and  that  it  may  be  known  who  are 
present.  If  the  county  superintendent  cannot 
furnish  a  list  of  the  directors,  some  one  from 
each  district  represented  should  hand  to  the 
president  the  names  of  the  directors  in  his  dis- 
trict, from  which  the  secretary  should  prepare  a 
roll,  and  this,  when  called,  will  show  who  are 
present.  In  voting,  the  name  of  each  director 
must  be  distinctly  called,  and  his  vote  recorded : 
that  is,  the  vote  must  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
|t  requires  not  only  a  majority  of  the  directors 
voting,  but  of  those  present,  to  elect  a  superin. 
tendent. 

Knowine  who  are  members,  the  convention 
is  prepared  to  fix  the  salary  of  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  for  the  coming  term  of 
three  years.  It  will  be  found  best  m  nearly 
every  case  to  fix  the  salary  before  electing  the 
officer.  If  several  sums  are  named,  the  vote 
shall  be  first  taken  upon  the  highest,  but  if  a 
majority  of  directors  do  not  vote  for  that  sum, 
then  the  vote  should  be  taken  upon  the  next 
highest,  and  so  on,  until  some  sum  receive  a 
majority  vote.  This  done,  candidates  for  su- 
perintendent can  be  i  minated  and  voted  for, 
until  some  one  receive  a  majority.  Nothing 
further  is  then  to  be  done,  except  for  the  presi- 
dent I  d  secretary  to  make  out  and  sign  the 
certificate  of  election  in  the  form  appended  to 
this  article,  and  forward  it  to  this  department. 
Blanks  for  this  purpose  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  several  county  superintendents 
and  the  secretaries  of  school  boards  in  all  the 
county  towns. 

The  following  questions  should  receive  care- 
ful consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  members 
of  a  convention  about  to  elect  a  Superintendent 
of  Schools :  What  qualifications  should  a  su- 
ferintendent  of  schools  possess  t  and  What  saU 
ary  should  be  paid  him  f 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  it  may  be  said 
that  such  a  superintendent  should  possess  cer- 
tain physical  qualifications*  No  one  can  prop- 
erly discharge  the  dudes  of  the  office  who  is  not 
in  the  enjoyment  of  general  good  health.  Es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  with  county  superintend- 
ents who  have  to  visit  schools  in  rural  districts, 
and  are  consequently  much  exposed- 

Intellectual  Qualifications, — As  a  test  of  in- 
tellectual qualifications,  the  law  renders  any 
one  ineligible  to  the  office  of  superintendent 
who  does  not  possess  one  of  the  following  doc- 
uments :  A  diploma  from  a  college  legally  em- 
fowered  to  grant  literary  degrees ;  a  diploma  or 
tate  certificate  issued  by  the  authorities  of  a 
State  Normal  School;  a  professional  or  perma- 
nent certificate,  issued  at  least  one  year  prior  to 
the  election ;  a  certificate  of  competency  from 
the  State  Superintendent,  or  a  commission  as  a 
county,  city  or  borough  superintendent.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  intellectual  qualifications  usually 
indicated  by  the  possession  of  documents  like 
the  above  named,  a  superintendent  of  schools 
should    be  a  broad,  liberal   thinker,  a  good 


speaker,  a  man  of  tact  aud  marked  administra- 
tive ability. 

Moral  Qualifications. — The  law  says  no  per- 
son shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  "  unless  he  has 
a  sound  moral  character."  The  very  letter  of 
the  law  should  in  this  respect  be  acihered  to, 
and  will  be,  so  far  as  the  Department  is  con- 
cerned. Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  a  superintend- 
ent of  schools  to  be  guiltless  of  any  gross  "  im- 
morality." He  should  be  a  positive  worker  for 
good ;  if  possible,  he  should  have  all  the  moral 
qualities  implied  in  the  noble  expression,  ''a 
Chnstian  gentleman," 

Professional  QucUifications.  It  is  provided 
in  the  law,  that  a  person  cannot  hold  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  schools  unless  "he  has 
had  successful  experience  within  three  years  of 
the  time  of  his  election."  The  spirit  of  this 
provision  is,  that  a  superintendent  must  be  a 
professional  teacher — not  a  lawyer,  doctor,  min- 
ister, or  a  member  of  some  other  profession,  de- 
siring to  hold  the  office  until  a  way  opens  to 
engage  in  something  else. 

The  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  be- 
longs to  the  teachers ;  it  has  to  do  with  teach- 
ers, and  should  always  be  filled  by  a  teacher. 
If  directors  can  find  in  a  county  a  teacher  de- 
voted to  his  profession,  who  always  attends  in- 
stitutes, who  reads  works  on  teaching,  who  ad- 
vocates common  schools,  who,  like  Richter, 
I'  loves  God  and  little  children  :"  who,  in  short, 
is  something  of  an  enthusiast  in  his  work — he, 
in  all  probs^ility,  is  the  man  to  make  superin- 
tendent of  the  work  of  education,  even  though 
he  has  not  been  to  college. 

Superintendents  ought  to  be  paid  liberal  sal- 
aries. Their  work,  when  well  done,  is  both 
delicate  and  difficult.  Good  officers  can  hardly 
be  paid  too  much,  and  we  had  better  have  none 
at  all  than  poor  ones.  The  judges  of  our  courts 
and  other  county  officers  in  many  counties  re- 
ceive generous  salaries;  why  should  not  well- 
quadified  superintendents  of  schools  be  as  liber- 
ally paid  ?  In  view  of  the  whole  subject,  school 
directors  are  most  earnestly  advised  to  elect  as 
superintendents  the  very  best  men  in  thetr  sev- 
eral counties  whose  sennces  can  be  obtained; 
have  it  understood  thai  they  are  to  devote  their 
whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  office :  and  then 
ay  them  well  for  what  they  are  required  to  do. 
t  is  in  this  way  and  in  this  way  only  that  the 
office  can  accomplish  the  greatest  good  of  which 
it  is  capable. 


f. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  following  is  the  proper  form  for  the  oath 
of  office  which  must  be  taken  by  all  County, 
City,  Borough  and  Township  Superintendents, 
before  they  enter  upon  the  discbarge  of  their 
official  duties.  When  taken,  a  copy  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  a  copy  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Prothono- 
tary  of  the  county  in  which  the  same  is  taken : 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will 
support,  obey  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Constitution  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  that  I  will  discharge  the  duties 
of  my  office  with  fidelity ;  that  I  have  not  paid 
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or  contributed,  or  promised  to  pay  or  contribute, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  money  or  other 
valuable  thing,  to  procure  my  nomination  or 
election,  except  for  necessary  and  proper  ex- 
penses expressly  authorized  by  law ;  that  I  have 
not  knowmgly  violated  any  election  law  of  this 
Commonwealth,  or  procured  it  to  be  done  by 
others  in  my  behalf;  that  I  will  not  knowingly 
receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  money  or  other 
valuable  thing  for  the  performance  or  non- per- 
formance of  any  act  or  duty  pertaining  to  my 
office,  other  than  the  compensation  allowed  by 

law."  [Signed]  A B 

Sworn  (or  affirmed)  and  subscribed  before 
me, ,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  said  county  (or  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  as  the  case  may  be),  the 
day  of ,  1 8 — . 


ELECTION  OF    CITY,   BOROUGH    AND    TOWNSHIP 
SXJPERINTENDENTS. 

All  cities,  boroughs  or  townships  having  a 
population  of  5,000  or  more  are  entitled  to  elect 
and  have  commissioned  a  city,  borough  or  town- 
ship  superintendent  of  schools.  No  argument 
needs  be  presented  here  to  prove  that  such  an 
officer,  or  some  equivalent  agency,  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  efficient  working  of  a  system  of 
graded  schools,  giving  employment  to  a  num- 
ber of  teachers. 

Meetings  of  directors  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing a  city,  borough,  or  township  superintendent 
are  called  in  a  diflferent  manner  from  those  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  county 
superintendent.  In  cities  or  boroughs  where 
the  superintendency  has  been  in  operation,  the 
meeting  is  called  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May, 
by  the  president  of  the  board,  of  his  own  mo- 
tion ;  and  in  cities  and  boroughs  where  the  su- 
perintendency has  not  been  in  operation,  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  is  called  by  the  president  of 
the  board,  upon  the  reauest  of  a  certain  number 
of  directors,  at  which  tne  question  of  electing  a 
superintendent  is  considered ;  and  if  decided  in 
the  affirmative,  a  subsequent  meeting  is  ap- 
pointed, as  in  other  cases,  on  the  first  Tuesday 
m  May,  when  the  election  takes  place.  Boards 
of  directors  in  cities,  in  boroughs,  and  in  town- 
ships, that  have  a  superintendent  of  their  own, 
cannot  take  part  in  the  election  of  a  county  su- 
perintendent. 


HOW  TO   MAKE  OBJECTIONS  TO  COMMISSIONING 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Commissions  to  Superintendents  are  not  is- 
sued for  thirty  days  after  the  day  of  election. 
This  time  is  allowed  in  order  that  all  who  deem 
a  Superintendent  elected  by  a  convention  of 
Directors  unqualified  for  the  office,  may  have 
opportunity  to  file  their  objections,  and  prevent 
his  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

In  this  connection  it  is  thought  proper  to  call 
the  attention  of  Directors  to  the  following  pro- 
vision in  the  law.  Incompetent  officers  have 
been  commissioned  because  Directors  were  not 
fully  advised  as  to  the  manner  of  presenting  to 
the  School  Department  objections  to  its  being 
done. 


"  But  if  objections  to  issuing  such  commis- 
sion be  made  within  thirty  days,  and  such  ob- 
jections be  signed,  among  others,  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  not  less  than  one- fifth  of  all 
the  School  Boards  in  the  county  firom  which 
such  objections  are  received,  and  certified  to, 
under  oath  or  affirmation,  by  at  least  three  of 
the  signers,  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  may  require  such  evidence,  under  oath 
or  affirmation,  in  regard  to  the  legality  of  the 
election,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  person 
elected  County  Supeirin ten  dent,  as  he  shall  deem 
necessary,  and  then  shall  issue  the  commission 
to  the  person  properly  qualified,  who  received 
the  greatest  number  of  votes ;  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  when  engaged  in 
the  investigation  of  objections  filed  against  the 
issuing  of  commissions  to  County  Superintend- 
ents, shall  have  power  to  issue  supcenas  and 
to  administer  oaths :  and  any  person  refusing 
or  neglecting  to  attend,  and  give  evidence  at 
such  investigation,  when  legally  subpcenaed, 
shall  be  liable  to  the  same  fines  and  penalties 
as  if  he  had  refused  to  appear  and  give  evidence 
in  the  court  of  record,  and  the  costs  to  be  paid 
by  the  parties  subpoenaing  the  witnesses." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  majority  of  one-fifth 
of  the  Boards  of  Directors  in  any  county  have 
the  power  to  keep  an  incompetent  man  out  of 
the  office  of  Superintendent,  and  it  is  hoped  they 
will  fearlessly  exert  their  power  whenever  the 
circumstances  demand  it.  Especially  should 
this  be  the  case  whenever  facts  exist  affecting 
the  moral  character  of  the  person  elected.  The 
necessary  papers  can  be  drawn  up  and  signed, 
if  desirable,  on  the  day  of  the  election. 

To  this  it  should  be  added,  however,  that  ob- 
jections, to  have  weight  in  the  hearing,  must  not 
arise  from  improper  motives  or  considerations 
of  any  kind,  but  have  strict  reference,  in  the 
language  of  the  law,  "  to  the  legality  of  the  elec- 
tion and  the  qualifications  of  the  person  elected 
County  Superintendent,"  and  those  making 
charges  must  be  prepared  to  present  them  in  a 
reguUr  way  and  prove  them. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  OK  THE  FOURTH 

DISTRICT. 


Department  Public  Instruction. 
Harrisburg,  March  23, 1893. 
In  compliance  with  Section  7  of  an  Act  of 
Assembly  "  To  provide  for  the  due  training  of 
teachers  for  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State*' 
approved  May  20.  1887  (P.  L.,  581)  requiring 
public  notice  to  be  given  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  Normal  Schools,  notice  is 
hereby  given  that  the  Normal  School  located  at 
East  Stroudsburg,  Monroe  county,  having  been 
duly  inspected  by  a  Committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  is  officially  recognized  upon  the 
recommendation  of  said  Committee  as  a  State 
Normal  School  for  the  Fourth  District,  composed 
of  the  count.es  of  Northampton,  Carbon,  Mon- 
roe, Pike,  Luzerne,  Lackawanna  and  Wayne. 

D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 
Supt,  Public  Instruction. 
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OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  INSPECTORS. 

To  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

The  undersigned  inspectors  appointed  by 
you,  with  the  consent  of  the  Governor,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  requirements  of  the  Seventh  Sec- 
tion of  the  "  Act  to  provide  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State,*' 
approved  the  20th  day  of  May,  1857,  together 
with  the  Superintendents  of  the  counties  of 
Lackawanna,  Carbon,  Northampton,  Monroe, 
Pike,  Luzerne  and  Wayne,  and  also  the  City, 
Borough  and  Township  Superintendents  within 
the  district,  ex-officio  members  of  the  committee 
whose  names  are  last  subscribed,  do  report : 

That  on  due  notice  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  they  did  nersonally, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  wit :  On  March  the 
twenty-second,  1893,  visit  and  carefully  inspect 
the  proposed  Normal  School  located  at  Blast 
Stroudsburg,  Monroe  county,  Pa.,  and  after  a 
thorough  examination  thereof,  of  its  general  ar- 
rangements and  facilities  for  instruction,  vire  do 
approve  the  same  and  find  that  they  come  fully 
up  to  the  "  Act  to  provide  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State,'* 
approved  the  20th  day  of  May,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  and  its  supple- 
ments. 

We,  therefore,  certify  the  same  to  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  with  our  opinion 
that  the  proposed  Normal  School  at  Strouds- 
bure  has  fully  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
said  Act  and  its  supplements,  so  tar  as  can  be 
done  before  going  into  operation  under  the 
same,  and  we  unanimously  recommend  that  it 
shall  forthwith  be  recognized  as  a  State  Normal 
School  for  the  Fourth  Normal  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, composed  of  the  counties  of  Lacka- 
wanna, Carbon,  Northampton,  Monroe,  Pike, 
Luzerne  and  Wayne. 

D.  B.  Brunner,  Reading,  Berks  Co. 

H.  C.  Greenawalt,  Fayetteville,  Franklin  Co. 

C.  W.  Miller,  Bloomsburg,  Columbia  Co. 

Ezra  H.  Ripple,  Scranton,  Lackawanna  Co. 

Samuel  £.  ShuU,  Supt.  of  South  Easton, 
Northampton  Co. 

Jer.  E.  Howkes,  Supt.  Dunmore,  Lackawanna 
County. 

Owen  R.  Wilt,  Supt.  South  Bethlehem,  North- 
ampton Co. 

Wm.  W.  Cottingham,  Supt.  Easton,  North- 
ampton Co. 

W.  F,  Hoch,  Supt.  Northampton  Co. 

T.  A.  Snyder,  Supt.  Carbon  Co. 

Torrence  B.  Harrison,  Supt.  Luzerne  Co. 

J.  W.  Paul,  Supt.  Monroe  Co. 

David  A.  Harman,  Supt.  Hazleton,  Luzerne 
County. 

C.  B.  Miller,  Supt.  Nanticoke,  Luzerne  Co. 

Thos.  Farquhar,  Supt.  Bethlehem,  Northamp- 
ton Co. 

Jos.  H.  Jones,  Supt.  Hazle  Twp.,  Luzerne 
County. 

George  W.  Phillips,  Supt.  Scranton,  Lacka- 
wanna Co. 

Georee  Sawyer,  Supt.  Pike  Co. 

J.  A.  Kennedy,  Supt.  Wayne  Co. 


D.  B.  Gildea,  Supt.  Plymouth  Twp.,  Luzerne 
County. 

N.  S.  Davis,  Supt.  Lackawanna  Co. 

James  A.  Dewey,  Supt.  Newport  Twp.,  Lu- 
zerne Co. 

James  M.  Coughlin,  Supt.  Wilkes- Barre,  Lu- 
zerne Co. 

John  J.  Forbes,  Supt.  Carbondale,  Lacka- 
wanna Co. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


ACTION   OF  PRINCIPALS  OF  STATE   NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 


A  Convention  of  the  Principals  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools  was  held  at  Harrisburg  on 
Thursday,  March  i6th,  1893.  The  following 
Principals  were  present :  Messrs.  Albro,  Bene- 
dict, Davis,  Deane,  Eckles,  Eldon,  Lyte,  Noss, 
Philips,  Schaeffer  and  Welsh.  Principal  Deane 
was  elected  secretary.  The  following  changes 
in  the  Elementary  Course  of  Study  were  made 
and  have  been  approved  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction :  Rhetoric  is  transferred 
from  the  Senior  to  the  Junior  year.  Arithmetic 
is  to  be  completed  in  the  Junior  year,  and  two 
books  of  Plane  Geometry  have  been  introduced- 
while  all  of  Elementary  Algebra  from  the  be» 
einning  of  Quadratic  Equations  onward  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Senior  year.  Physical 
Culture  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Junior  year. 

It  was  resolved  that  whenever  one  or  more 
students  are  recommended  by  the  Faculty  for 
examination  in  six  or  more  studies  of  the  Junior 
course,  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  shall  ex- 
amine such  candidates,  and  the  examination  of 
each  shall  be  final  only  in  the  school  in  which 
the  candidate  passes  in  all  the  branches  selected* 
but  all  the  candidates  in  any  one  school  must 
be  recommended  in  the  same  branches. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  above  provision  for 
examination  should  take  effect  June,  1893:  that 
the  changes  in  the  Junior  studies  shoutd  take 
effect  in  June,  1894;  and  those  in  the  Senior 
studies  in  June,  1895. 

The  Elementary  Course  of  Study  as  now  ap- 
proved by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion is  therefore  as  follows : 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

Junior  Year  :  To  take  effect  Tunc,  1894. 

Pedagogics, — Elements  of  Scnool  Manage- 
ment and  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Common 
branches. 

Language,  —  Orthography  .and  Reading  ; 
English  Grammar,  including  Composition ; 
Rhetoric ;  Latin,  sufficient  for  the  introducttoa 
of  Caesar. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic,  Elementary  Al- 
gebra, to  Quadratic  Equations;  Plane  Geometry^ 
first  two  books. 

Natural  Sciences. — Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Historical  Sciences, — Geography — Complete ; 
History  of  the  United  States;  Civil  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Arts, — Penmanship,  sufficient  to  be  able 
to  explain  some  approved  system,  writing  to  be 
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submitted  to  the  Board  of  Examiners;  Draw- 
ing, a  daily  exercise  for  at  least  twenty- eight 
weeks,  work  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Examiners ;  Book-Keeping,  Single  Entry,  a 
daily  exercise  for  at  least  seven  weeks ;  Vocal 
Music,  elementary  principles,  and  attendance 
upon  daily  exercises  for  at  least  one-third  of  a 
year. 

Physical  Culture. 

Senior  Year  :  To  take  effect  June,  1895. 

Pedagogies, — Psychology. 

Methods  of  teaching  the  common  branches — 
History  of  Education ;  Model  School  work,  at 
least  twenty-one  weeks  of  actual  teaching  daily 
during  one  perio^  of  not  less  than  forty -five 
minutes ;  a  Thesis  on  a  Professional  subject. 

Language, — English  Literature,  at  least  a 
fourteen  weeks*  course,  including  the  thorough 
study  of  four  English  Classics ;  Latin,  Csesar 
through  the  Helvetian  War. 

Mathematics, — Elementary  Algebra  com- 
pleted ;  Plane  Geometry  completed. 

Natural  Sciences, — Elementary  Natural  Phil- 
osophy ;  Botany. 

Historical  Sciences, — Reading  of  General 
History  in  connection  with  the  History  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  Arts, — Elocutionary  Exercises  in  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  English  Literature ; 
Manual  Training. 

D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 

Supt,  Public  Instruction, 

Note. — Whenever  one  or  more  students  are 
recommended  by  the  Faculty  for  examination 
in  six  or  more  studies  of  the  Junior  Course,  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  will  examine  such 
candidates. 

All  the  candidates  must  be  recommended  in 
the  same  branches,  and  that  examination  will  be 
final  only  in  the  school  in  which  the  candidate 
passes  in  all  the  branches  selected. 


ITEMS  FROM   REPORTS. 


Beaver — Supt.  Hillman :  I  attended  three 
very  good  educational  meetings  this  month; 
one  in  Industry  township,  one  in  Brighton,  and 
one  in  South  Beaver. 

Blair — Supt.  Wertz :  The  directors  of  Antis 
and  Frankstown  townships  ha^e  renovated  and 
beautified  a  number  of  school  rooms.  Slate 
blackboards  have  been  placed  in  the  school 
rooms  of  HoUidaysburg.  Marks  of  educational 
progress  are  noticeable  throughout  the  countv. 
District  institutes  have  been  organized  m 
various  parts  of  the  county. 

Clinton — Supt.  Brumgard :  Local  Institutes 
were  held  at  Mackeyville,  German  Valley, 
Booneville,  and  Mill  Hall.  Great  interest  was 
shown  by  nearly  adl  the  teachers,  citizens,  and 
directors.  The  Renovo  boro*  teachers  secured 
476  books  for  the  libraries  of  their  respective 
schools.  Miss  Agnes  S.  Mann  secured  loi  for 
her  school,  and  Miss  Mary  R.  Hall,  91.  The 
other  teachers  secured  from  one  to  fifty-seven. 
The  School  Board  is  furnishing;  each  room  with 
a  suitable  book-case. 

Columbia — Supt.  Johnston :  Two  local  Insti- 


tutes were  held  during  February,  one  at  Buck- 
horn  for  Hemlock  and  Montour  districts,  and 
one  at  Mifflinville  for  Beaver,  Main,  and  Mif- 
flin townships.  Most  of  the  teachers  o(  these 
districts  attended  also  some  of  the  neighboring 
teachers.  Instruction  was  given  by  Mrs.  Alma 
Sayer  Welsh  and  Prof.  Noetling  of  the  Blooms- 
burg  Normal,  and  by  Prof.  E.  K.  Richardson, 
of  Berwick.  The  teachers  took  part  in  the  ex- 
ercises and  did  very  creditable  work. 

Cumberland — Supt.  Beitzel :  During  this 
month  two  educational  meetings  were  held, — 
one  in  Lower  Allen,  the  other  in  Newton. 
Both  were  well  attended,  there  being  not  less 
than  1 50  people  present  at  each. 

Dauphin — Supt.  McNeal:  In  my  visits  to 
the  schools  during  the  past  month,  the  following 
items  of  educational  interest  were  noted :  The 
directors  of  Halifax  township  have  had  the 
wood  work  of  their  school  houses,  outside  and 
inside,  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  rooms 
nicely  painted.  Four  "  Yaggy  s  Geographical 
Study  *'  were  purchased  for  the  schools  of  Jack- 
son township,  and  one  for  each  school  in  Hali- 
fax township,  Jefferson,  East  Hanover  and 
Wayne.  Worcester's  Dictionary  has  been  put 
in  all  of  the  schools  of  Conewago  and  Rush. 
Very  interesting  and  well  attended  local  insti- 
tutes were  held  during  the  month  at  Lykens, 
Elizabethville  and  Steelton.  In  addition  to  the 
work  done  by  local  talent,  the  Lykens  meeting 
was  attended  by  Prof.  G.  M.  D.  Eckels  of 
Shippensburg  Normal  School,  who  made  an 
address  on  Friday  evening  and  assisted  in  the 
work  on  Saturday.  At  Steelton,  State  Supt. 
Waller  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Philips  of  the  West 
Chester  Normal  School  addressed  the  institute 
on  Friday  evening,  and  Prof.  Wm.  Howard 
Day,  Prest.  of  the  Harrisburg  Board  of  Control, 
rendered  valuable  service  on  Saturday. 

The  Dauphin  County  School  Directors*  Asso- 
ciation held  a  meeting  at  Millersburg,  Jan.  28. 
The  principal  topics  discussed  were  School 
Visitation ;  Should  School  Directors  be  paid  for 
their  services  1  Do  cheap  schools  pay  ?  Should 
teachers*  salaries  be  graded  ?  Prof.  Wm.  How- 
ard Day,  of  Harrisburg,  who  has  rendered  such 
faithful  and  valuable  service  as  President  of  the 
Association  since  its  organization,  and  C.  A. 
Reehling  of  Steelton,  the  efficient  secretary, 
were  unanimously  re  elected.  This  organiza- 
tion is  doing  much  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools  and  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  county.  As  the  directors  meet 
and  discuss  questions  relating  to  their  work, 
and  learn  what  is  being  done  in  other  districts 
of  the  county,  they  are  incited  to  do  more  for 
the  advancement  of  the  schools  under  their  own 
supervision.  Directors  are  visiting  the  schools 
more  frequently,  and  a  better  educational  senti- 
ment prevails  since  the  organization  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

Franklin — Supt.  Slyder:  Antrim  has  pur- 
chased for  her  schools  "  The  Teachers*  Anato- 
mical Aid,*'  and  Green,  Rand  &  McNally*s 
Outline  Maps.  Two  Local  Institutes  were  held 
during  the  month.  The  Forge  school-house  ia 
Warren  township  was  burned  down  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22d,  about  5  o*clock.    The  fire  is 
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supposed  to  have  originated  from  an  overheated 
stove.  The  books  of  the  pupils  were  all  de- 
stroyed. The  house  had  recently  been  furn- 
ished with  patent  desks. 

Jefferson — Supt.  Hughes:  Schools  are  do- 
ing good  work.  The  teachers  are  energetic 
and  uiithful,  but  the  term  is  too  short  to  accom- 
plish what  is  needed  for  the  children  and  youth 
of  the  county. 

Juniata — Supt.  Carney:  Bad  weather  has 
seriously  interfered  with  the  regularity  of  attend- 
ance. We  had  arranged  for  two  Institutes  dur- 
ing the  month.  One  had  to  be  postponed  on 
account  of  inclement  weather ;  the  other  was  a 
success,  in  view  of  the  attending  circumstances. 

Lackawanna— Supt.  Davis :  The  new  graded 
school  building  at  Blakely  was  dedicated  Janu- 
ary 2oth.  It  is  without  doubt  the  finest  four- 
room  building  in  the  county.  Everybody  in 
Blakely  seemed  to  be  there  and  an  excellent 
programme  was  carried  out.  An  interesting 
Local  Institute  was  held  at  Dalton,  January  7th. 

Lehigh — Supt.  Knauss:  Eight  successful 
Local  Institutes  have  been  held.  They  were 
well  attended  by  teachers  and  other  friends  of 
education.  All  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
proceedings.  The  attendance  was  very  good 
up  to  January,  when  the  heavy  fall  of  snow  and 
drifted  roads  prevented  regular  attendance. 

Lawrence— Supt.  Watson  :  The  Maidand 
school  house  in  Neshannock  township  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  February  loth.  Two  enthusiastic 
meetings  of  teachers  and  directors  were  held 
during  the  month,  one  at  Volant,  the  other  at 
Mt.  Jackson.  The  school  board  of  £11  wood 
City,  a  new  borough,  have  almost  completed 
their  school  building.  They  expect  to  occupy 
it  in  May. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke :  I  have  visited  all  the 
schools,  with  three  exceptions,  twice  and  found 
them  nearly  all  in  a  progressive  condition.  Suc- 
cessful Institutes  were  held  in  South  Annville, 
Londonderry,  East  Monroe,  North  Lebanon 
and  North  Cornwall  districts.  On  Saturday, 
February  25th,  the  Directors'  Association  con- 
vened at  Lebanon.  A  very  interesting  session 
was  held.  "  Limitation  of  Provisional  Certifi- 
cate," "Free  Books,"  and  ''Gradation  of 
Teachers*  Salaries,"  were  discussed. 

Lycoming — Supt.  Lose:  Eight  educational 
meetings  were  held  in  the  county  during  the 
month  of  February:  seven  District  Institutes 
and  the  annual  Teachers'  Association.  The 
Association  discussed  the  following  questions : 
Should  the  minimum  school  term  be  increased 
to  seven  months  ?  Conduct  as  a  fine  art ; 
Should  the  furnishing  of  free  text  books  be  com- 
pulsory ?  The  Story  in  education ;  How  may 
the  methods  of  teaching  history  and  geography 
be  improved?  How  may  the  principal  best 
direct  the  teaching  in  the  lower  grades  ?  Can 
regular  and  continued  attendance  be  secured 
without  a  compulsory  law?  Wherein  are  the 
rural  schools  inferior  or  superior  to  the  town 
schools  ?  Is  the  State  appropriation  distributed 
on  the  proper  basis  ?  In  the  evening  Hon.  Geo. 
G.  Wood,  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature, 
addressed  the  Association  on  the  subject  of 
**  School  Legislation,"  and  Miss  Susan  Saul  read 


a  paper  on  "  Temperance  Physiology."  All  the 
meetings  were  largely  attended. 

Mercer — Supt.  Hess:  A  special  teacher  of 
vocal  music  has  been  employed  by  the  New 
Vernon  township  School  Board.  One  lesson  a 
week  is  given  in  each  of  the  five  schools.  Good 
results  are  promised. 

Montgomery— Supt.  Hoffecker:  Two  very 
successful  Local  Institutes  were  held  during  the 
month.  Experience  has  proved  that  educa- 
tional progress,  in  order  to  oe  most  productive, 
must  be  ripe  with  local  interest.  These  Insti- 
tutes are  an  excellent  means  of  creating  a 
healthy  public  school  sentiment  throughout  the 
county. 

Perry — Supt.  Aumiller:  District  Institutes 
were  held  at  Ickesburg,  Landisburg,  Blain  and 
Duncannon.  A  snow-storm  interfered  with  the 
attendance  at  Blain.  Upon  the  whole,  all  the 
Institutes  held  in  the  county  were  highly  suc- 
cessful in  point  of  interest,  enthusiasm,  attend- 
ance, and  entertainment.  Only  a  few  teachers 
failed  to  perform  their  part  of  the  programme. 
Citizens  and  directors  took  an  active  part  gen- 
erally. Altogether  this  series  of  educational 
meetings  was  the  best  yet  held  in  our  county. 
New  furniture    was  placed  in    Mt.  Pleasant, 

iackson  township.  Centre  and  Clark's  in  S.  W. 
Madison.  A  fine  large  frame  building  was 
erected  in  Blainboro.  The  rooms  are  spacious, 
well  finished,  well  lighted,  seated  with  elegant 
furniture,  and  supplied  with  an  ample  space  of 
slate  blackboard.  There  is  a  fine  hall  above 
the  school-rooms.  The  building  is  a  credit  to 
the  town  and  the  Board  that  erected  it. 

Potter — Supt.  Kies:  Abbott  directors  have 
recently  completed,  at  Germania,  the  finest 
wooden  building  in  the  county.  It  is  intended 
for  two  departments  and  is  a  model  of  neatness. 
The  workmanship  throughout  is  first-class. 
Slate  blackboard  covers  the  entire  space  around 
the  rooms  between  doors  and  windows.  It  is 
heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Smead  system. 
Other  Boards  in  the  county  intending  to  build 
would  do  well  to  carefully  inspect  this  house. 
Keating  has  also  lately  finished  a  neat  single- 
room  house,  supplying  it  with  approved  furni- 
ture and  ample  slate  board.  A  Local  Institute 
was  held  at  Genesee,  and  the  semi-annual  as- 
sociation at  Mills,  during  the  month.  The  pro- 
frammes  were  entertaining  and  instructive, 
rominent  teachers  bore  active  parts.  A  large 
number  of  citizens  and  patrons,  and  several 
directors,  were  present. 

Snyder — Supt.  Herman :  Penn  township  has 
made  physiologies  free.  Adams  will  build  an  - 
other  house  next  year,  after  which  the  township 
will  have  good  substantial  houses.  Two  very 
successful  Local  Institutes  were  held  at  Beaver- 
town  and  Fremont.  With  few  exceptions  all 
the  schools  are  doing  well. 

Tioga — Supt.  Raesly:  During  the  month 
Local  Institutes  were  held  in  Chatham,  Rich- 
mond, Ward,  Charleston,  Delmar  and  Gaines 
townships.  The  assistance  of  Drs.  S.  W.  Albro 
and  D.  C.  Thomas,  Profs.  M.  F.  Cass,  A.  F. 
Stauffer,  A.  B.  Hitchcock,  A.  Edwards  and 
others,  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the 
meeting.  The  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  County 
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Teachers*  Association,  held  at  Osceola  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  February  24  and  25,  was  well 
attended  and  the  exercises  were  unusually  inter- 
esting. The  officers  elected  for  the  current 
year  are  as  follows :  President,  Ex-Supt.  M.  F. 
Cass ;  Vice-President,  Prof.  A.  Edwards ;  Sec- 
retary,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hamnnond ;  Treasurer,  Prof. 
B.  G.  French ;  Executive  Committee,  Profs.  A. 
F.  Stauffer,  W.  R.  Longstreet  and  H.  P.  Rea. 

Warren — Supt.  Putnam  :  Lx)cal  Institutes 
were  held  at  Tiona,  Russel,  Lottsville  and 
Spring  Creek.  All  were  well  attended  by 
teachers,  pupils  and  patrons,  and  a  lively  inter- 
est was  manifested.  The  aim  is  to  get  all  teach- 
ers to  assist.  This  leads  to  an  interest  obtain- 
able in  no  other  way,  and  the  results  are  good. 
The  discussion  of  educational  topics  and  ques- 
tions suggested  by  teachers  has  led  to  much 
thought,  and  all  are  sensible  of  the  advanta^^es 
of  the  local  meetings.  They  are  completing 
much  of  the  work  begun  at  the  County  Institute. 

Washington— Supt.  Tombaugh :  The  last  of 
the  series  of  eight  District  Institutes  was  held  at 
California  in  the  early  part  of  the  month.  About 
100  teachers,  besides  several  hundred  students 
and  citizens,  were  present.  Among  the  instruc- 
tors were  Mrs.  Pollard,  author  of  the  "  Pollard 
System  of  Reading ;"  County  Supt.  Hugus,  of 
Greensburg ;  City  Supt.  Shanor,  of  McKeesport ; 
Supt.  Kendall,  of  Homestead ;  Supt.  Dalby,  of 
Monongahela,  and  manv  others.  Three  very 
enjoyable  sessions  were  neld. 

Wayne — Supt.  Kennedy :  At  the  late  annual 
County  Institute,  which  was  in  many  respects 
the  best  ever  held  here,  the  county  was 
redistricted  for  Local  Institute  work.  Meetings 
have  been  held  in  most  of  the  districts.  About 
thirty  meetings  have  been  held  thus  far. 

Bradford — Supt.  Bogart:  Our  board  has 
decided  to  permit  pupils  to  make  an  exhibit  at 
the  World's  Fair.    Clay  modeling  is  proving  a 

frand  success.    Special  instruction  in  drawing 
as  been  provided  for  our  teachers  once  each 
month. 

Chambersburg — Supt.  Hockenberry :  We 
held  a  Central  Institute  for  the  borough  and  ad- 
joining districts  which  was  well  attended.  The 
Principal  instructors  were  Dept.  Supt.  Henry 
louck,  Dr.  Jno.  Edgar,  President  of  Wilson 
College,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Shumaker.  Besides  the 
excellent  work  of  these  gentlemen,  papers  were 
read  and  discussions  participated  m  by  many 
teachers  who  were  present. 

Franklin  CiTY^Supt.  Kinsley:  Six  rooms 
in  our  Union  Building  were  furnished  with  new 
maple  floors  and  new  single  "  Regal "  desks  at 
an  expense  of  about  |i2oo. 

Hazleton — Supt.  Harman :  Our  Board  of 
Control  is  about  letting  the  contract  for  a  hand- 
some high  school  building  to  be  erected  in  the 
central  part  of  the  city.  They  show  a  most 
commendable  spirit  of  progress  in  various  direc- 
tions. The  repairs  have  been  complete ;  addi- 
tional supplementary  reading  matter  has  been 
supplied,  teachers*  salaries  were  increased,  and 
only  a  lack  of  funds  prevented  their  lengthen- 
ing the  term  from  nine  to  ten  months.  This 
will  doubtless  be  done  next  year.  We  have 
prepared  an  exhibit  for  the  Chicago  Exposition. 


Huntingdon  Boro. — Supt.  Shimmell:  A 
University  Extension  Circle  was  lately  organ- 
ized in  Huntingdon.  It  consists  of  nearly  200 
members,  including  all  our  teachers.  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  C.  Schaeffer,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
is  President ;  Mr. }.  B.  Boring,  one  of  our  gram- 
mar school  teachers.  Secretary ;  and  Mr.  J.  G. 
Zerby,  teacher  of  mathematics  in  our  high 
school.  Treasurer. 

Lebanon  City — Supt.  Boger:  The  County 
Directors*  Association  which  recently  met  in  this 
city,  reached  the  following  conclusions  relative 
to  the  questions  discussed :  That  books  should 
be  &ee  ;  that  salaries  should  be  graded  accord- 
ing to  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers ;  and  that 
{)rovisional  certificates  should  be  limited  by 
aw.  When  it  is  considered  that  these  meet- 
ings are  held  at  the  expense  of  the  Directors 
themselves,  it  must  be  conceded  that  they  de- 
serve much  praise  for  their  interest  and  zeal. 

Mahanoy  Twp.,  {Schuylkill  G?.)  — Supt. 
Noonan :  The  unusually  severe  weather  during 
the  past  month  has  materially  reduced  our  at- 
tendance. Many  of  the  villages  were  literally 
snow-bound  for  several  days.  Our  District  In- 
stitute, held  Saturday,  Feb.  i8th,  was  well  at- 
tended, and  a  few  excellent  papers  were  read. 
The  exhibition  of  school  work  was  quite  satis- 
factory, and  the  Board  of  Directors  expressed 
themselves  as  highly  pleased  with  it.  One  room 
has  been  furnished  with  improved  furniture, 
and  four  more  with  teachers*  desks. 

Lower  Merion  Twp.,  {Montgomery  O.,) 
Supt.  Robb :  School  Savings  Banks  were  intro- 
duced into  our  schools  Jan.  9th.  During  the 
month  there  was  $268  62  deposited  by  270 
pupils.  It  takes  very  little  of  the  teacher's 
time  to  manage  the  work. 

Nanticoke — Supt.  Miller :  Scarlet  fever  and 
measles  have  reduced  our  percentage  of  attend- 
ance in  the  primary  rooms.  The  school  board 
has  fumishea  for  every  floor  in  all  of  our  build- 
ings mirrors,  combs  and  brushes,  soap  and 
towels. 

Newport  Twp.  {Luzerne  G;.)— Supt.  De- 
wey :  On  Friday  evening,  February  3d,  Supt. 
Coughlin,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  delivered  his  lec- 
ture, "Elements  of  Success,"  to  a  large  audience 
in  Alden.  February  loth.  State  Supt.  Wal- 
ler delivered  an  educational  address  to  the 
people  of  Wanamie.  The  following  day  Nanti- 
coke joined  with  Newport  in  a  District  Institute. 
The  instructors  were  Dr.  Waller.  Prof.  Wm. 
Noetling  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Booth.  Papers  were 
also  read  by  Mr.  Diflendafer,  of  Nanticoke,  and 
by  Misses  Young  and  Evans,  of  Wanamie.  On 
Friday,  Feb.  17th,  Supt.  Coughlin  delivered  an 
educational  address  at  Glen  Lyon.  We  have 
tried  thus  to  exert  a  good  educational  influence 
in  all  parts  of  the  township.  The  meetings  were 
well  attended  and  will  result  in  good.  The 
School  Board  sent  the  Superintendent  to  Bos- 
ton, to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational 
Association.  Several  schools  were  visited  and 
ideas  were  obtained  which  will  prove  valuable 
when  adapted  to  our  schools.  One  very  notice- 
able feature  is  the  liberal  supply  of  supplemen- 
tary reading  and  works  of  reference.    Dr.  C.  £• 
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Moore  and  L.  S.  Oplinger,  members  of  the 
Board  whose  term  expires  in  Jane,  were  re- 
elected. 

Shamoktn — Supt.  Harpel:  The  return  to 
school  and  lessons  after  the  holiday  festivities 
was  cheerful  and  earnest,  and  the  spirit  of  study 
seemed  to  prevade  all  our  rooms.  Scarcely  had 
the  new  year  dawned,  when  death  invaded  our 
teachers'  ranks  and  touched  the  form  of  our 
well- beloved  friend  and  fellow* worker,  Miss 
Ida  D.  Edmonds.  The  band  of  teachers  with 
whom  she  had  so  faithfully  labored,  laid  her 
tenderly  to  rest.  Her  life  was  beautiful  and  full 
of  self-sacrifice.  She  was  always  faithful  and 
earnest  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and  truly  de- 
voted to  the  best  interests  of  the  little  folks  en- 
trusted to  her  care. 

Steelton — Supt.  McGinnes :  A  very  success- 
ful Local  Institute  was  held  Jan.  20-21.  The 
district  comprises  Swatara  township  and  the 
boroughs  of  Hummelstown  and  Steelton.  Over 
sixty  teachers  were  in  attendance.  On  Friday 
evening  we  were  favored  with  able  addresses 
from  State  Supt.  Waller  and  Dr.  Geo.  M. 
Philips.  In  connection  with  the  practical  work 
done  by  the  teachers  themselves,  we  were  as- 


sisted by  Co.  Supt.  McNeal,  Prof.  Wm.  Howard 
Day,  and  Dr.  Philips.  The  President,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  of  our  Board,  with  two  other 
members  of  the  Board  and  the  Superintendent^ 
attended  the  annual  convention  of  the  Dauphin 
County  Directors'  Association  at  Millersburig» 
January  28th. 

WiLLiAMSPORT — Supt.  Transeau :  The  most 
notable  event  of  the  public  schools  in  Deceni- 
ber  was  the  City  Teachers'  Annual  Institute. 
Every  teacher  except  two  was  present  at  every 
session,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. It  was  a  very  good  Institute.  On 
Jan.  3d,  the  pupils  of  Newberry  {7th  Ward) 
took  possession  of  the  New  Jackson  School 
building,  a  description  of  which  has  been  given 
in  former  reports.  This  makes  the  fourth  new 
school  building  for  Williamsport  during  the 
last  five  years,  at  an  expense  of  $125,000.  We 
have  now,  with  but  a  single  exception,  good 
school-houses,  and  the  district  has  not  one 
dollar  of  indebtedness.  We  feel  glad  that  the 
money  raised  by  taxation  and  what  is  received 
from  the  State  can  be  expended  directly  for  the 
education  of  our  children,  and  not  in  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  indebtedness. 


♦  ♦  » 


Literary  Department. 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  historical  works 
we  have  ever  read  has  just  come  to  us  from 
the  press  of  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  Boston, 
under  the  titie  of  The  Dawn  of  Italian  Inde- 
pendence (2  vols.,  8vo,  price,  I4),  by  WilJiam 
Koscoe  Thayer.  Not  only  is  the  period  of 
which  it  treats,  Italy  from  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  18 14,  to  the  Fall  of  Venice,  1849,  i^^' 
tensely  interesting,  but  the  author's  style  and 
manner  of  treatment  make  it  doubly  so.  The 
spirit  and  method  are  thoroughly  scientific ;  and 
the  style  is  almost  unique  in  historical  writing 
for  its  force  and  beauty,  coupled  with  vivid  pic- 
turesqueness  of  character-drawing  and  descrip- 
tion. The  chapters,  for  example,  on  Dante, 
and  on  the  Renaissance,  are  remarkable  in  this 
respect;  they  are  unsurpassed  by  anything  of 
the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  For  comprehen- 
siveness of  grasp  and  clear  tracing  of  underly- 
ing causes  the  entire  First  Book,  which  is  intro- 
ductory to  the  work,  is  equally  remarkable.  The 
author's  method  is  best  explained  in  his  own 
words :  "  In  order,"  he  says,  "  10  tell  truthfully 
this  very  significant  episode  in  the  life  of  mod- 
em Europe,  I  shall  draw  information  from 
many  sources,  passing  from  the  narration  of 
events  to  the  biography  of  a  representative 
man,  or  pausing  to  examine  a  custom  or  a  book, 
which  may  often  serve  better  than  official  doc- 
uments to  reveal  the  forces  working  below  the 
surface  in  Italy.'*  To  whatever  cause  it  be 
owing,  certain  it  is  that  the  author  has  given  us 
an  unusually  entertaining  book,  which  must 
everywhere  be  recognized  as  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  our  historical  literature. 

Readers  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  will  have 
noticed  for  some  time  that  a  new  and  notable 
writer  in  the  sphere  of  close  observation  and 


picturesque  description  of  nature  in  all  her  vari- 
ous moods  and  manifestations,  until  recently 
almost  monopolized  by  authors  like  Thoreau» 
Burroughs,  Olive  Thome  Miller,  Torrey  and  a 
few  others,  has  made  his  appearance,  and  at 
once  taken  a  place  among  the  foremost  of  them. 
His  name  is  Frank  BoUes,  and  he  has  just  pub- 
lished his  second  volume  of  charming  essays 
under  the  title  of  At  the  North  of  Bearcamp 
Water  (Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  i2mo,  pnce. 
I1.25),  with  a  sub-title  that  shows  its  kinship  and 
close  connection  with  his  former  volume  of 
similar  essays  on  "Land  of  the  Lingering 
Snow,"  which  was  the  chronicle  of  a  Stroller  in 
New  England  from  January  to  June,  while  this 
is  his  chronicle  from  July  to  December.  Many 
of  the  essays  in  the  present  volume  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Atlantic,  and  will  at  once  be 
recognized,  such  sketches  as  "A  Thunder 
Storm  in  the  Forest,"  or  "A  Night  Alone  on 
Chocorua,"  being  far  too  graphic  and  impres- 
sive soon  to  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Bolles's  powers 
of  description  are  wonderful.  He  describes  not 
only  the  outer  visible  forms  of  nature,  but  just 
as  vividly  and  truly  her  inner  moods,  the  un- 
seen realities  back  of  the  seen.  The  book  is 
one  to  take  with  you  into  the  woods  or  moun- 
tains, at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  there  to 
read  and  enjoy,  to  the  accompaniment  of  sing- 
ing birds,  barking  squirrels,  whispering  trees 
and  laughing  waters,  amid  the  harmony  of  grass 
and  flowers,  forest  shades,  and  golden  skies. 

A  radically  different  work,  in  its  methods 
and  purpose,  is  Prof.  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler's 
volume,  recently  issued  from  the  same  press,  on 
The  Interpretation  of  Nature  (i2mo,  price, 
1 1. 2  5).  Prof.  Shaler  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the   foremost   scientists   in  the  country.     He 
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writes  in  a  spirit  eminently  calm,  deliberate, 
judicial ;  and  m  a  style  correspondingly  clear, 
concise  and  logical.  Originally  prepared  as 
lectures  on  the  Winkley  foundation  before  the 
students  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  the 
character  and  scope  of  the  seven  chapters  of 
fais  work  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  titles  : 
The  Appreciation  of  Nature,  Critical  Points  in 
the  Continuity  of  Natural  Phenomena,  The 
Place  of  Organic  Life  in  Nature,  The  March  of 
the  Generations,  The  Bond  of  the  Generations, 
The  Natural  History  of  Sympathy,  The  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul  firom  the  Point  of  View  of 
Natural  Science.  The  book  is  reverent  and 
spiritually  helpful  throughout. 

The  clear  and  forcible  style  of  John  Fiske 
holds  the  reader  captive  from  beginning  to  end 
of  the  brief  but  remarkable  book,  the  Idea 
of  God  as  Affected  by  Modem  Knowledge. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  i6mo,  |i.oo.)  He  is 
a  reverent  philosopher  in  the  best  sense,  "from 
whose  point  of  view,*'  as  expressed  by  himself, 
"there  can  be  no  antagonism  between  our  duty 
as  inquirers  and  our  duty  as  worshippers.  To 
him  no  part  of  the  universe  is  godless.  In  the 
swaying  to  and  fro  of  molecules  and  the  cease- 
less pulsations  of  ether,  in  the  secular  shiftings 
of  planetary  orbits,  in  the  busy  work  of  frost  and 
rain-drop,  in  the  mysterious  sprouting  of  the 
seed,  in  the  everlasting  tale  of  death  and  life 
renewed,  in  the  dawning  of  the  babe*s  intelli- 
gence, in  the  varied  deeds  of  men  from  age  to 
age,  he  finds  that  which  awakens  the  soul  to 
reverential  awe ;  and  each  act  of  scientific  ex- 
planation but  reveals  an  opening  through  which 
shines  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  Majesty." 

A  very  timely  and  useful  book  is  Prof.  James 
Baldwin's  Selections  for  Arbor  Day  and  Memo- 
rial Day  (Harper  &  Brothers,  i2mo,  240  pp., 
60  cents),  which  contains  a  large  number  of  just 
such  things  in  prose  and  verse  as  the  teacher 
will  need  in  making  up  a  good  programme. 
Directions  for  tree-plantmg  are  also  given,  to- 
gether with  specimen  programmes,  and  refer- 
ence to  appropriate  songs  with  music.  The 
book  opens  with  a  brief  but  very  pleasant  paper 
on  Arbor  Day  by  the  late  Geo.  William  Curtis. 

The  American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  have 
recently  issued  a  number  of  excellent  text- books 
of  Arithmetic,  which  we  would  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  teachers.  First  comes  their  new  and 
thoroughly  revised  edition  of  the  already  well- 
known  series  of  "  Robinson's  New  Arithmetics," 
the  volumes  thus  far  issued  being  *'  Robinson's 
New  Primary"  (Price,  18  cts.),  which  takes  the 
pupil  as  far  as  through  Simple  Fractions,  and 
gives,  besides,  exercises  in  U.  S.  Money  and  in 
tables  of  Weights  and  Measures.  It  is  emi- 
nently simple,  plain  and  practical,  and  well 
adapted  for  the  youngest  scholars.  The  second 
is  "Robinson's  New  Rudiments"  (Price,  30 
cts.),  the  former  edition  of  which  proved  its  ex- 
cellence by  its  unprecedented  popularity.  All 
the  essential  features  of  this  edition  have  been 
retained,  and  about  forty  pages  of  additional 
matter  added  to  bring  the  book  thoroughly  up 
to  date.  "  Robinson's  New  Practical  Arithme- 
tic "  immediately  follows  it  in  the  series  (Price, 
65  cts.)    In  this  too  there  has  been  no  radical 


departure  from  the  popular  features  of  the  older 
edition,  but  considerable  attention  to  the  matter. 
The  natural  and  logical  development  of  the 
subject  from  step  to  step  has  been  maintained, 
new  examples  have  been  added,  and  the  whole 
been  made  even  more  practical  and  useful  than 
ever. 

Prof.  R.  C.  Schiedt,  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  has  recently  published  a  text  book 
which  is  meeting  with  remarkable  success,  hav- 
ing already  been  adopted  for  use  in  some  eigh- 
teen of  the  leading  colleges  and  other  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  country ;  and  deservedly 
so,  for  Principles  of  Zoology t  A  Guide  for  Be- 
ginners (Lancaster,  Pa.,  Examiner  Printing 
House,  i2mo,)  gives  just  what  has  long  been 
needed,  a  brief  text  book  that  contains  all  the 
essential  facts  and  results  of  the  latest  research 
in  the  domain  of  Zoology,  that  have  thus  far  not 
been  accessible  in  English  except  in  works  too 
bulky  and  expensive  mr  school  use.  It  really 
is  without  a  rival  in  its  particular  field.  It  is 
clear  and  logical  in  arrangement  and  especially 
full  in  its  treatment  of  the  morphological  and 
embryological  elements  of  the  science.  It  is 
designed  especially  to  serve  as  a  companion  to 
the  general  laboratory  work  outlined  in  the 
latest  elementary  text- books.  Teachers  of 
Natural  History  cannot  afford  to  overlook  this 
admirable  work. 

The  American  Mental  Arithmetic,  by  M.  A. 
Bailey,  A.  M.,  of  the  Kansas  State  Normal 
School  (price,  35  cts.)  is  a  succinct,  very  care- 
fully arranged,  and  thoroughly  well-made  little 
book  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  help  to 
teachers  of  this  branch  of  arithmetic.  Prof. 
Bailey  evidently  understands  his  subject,  and 
handles  it  as  only  a  practical.teacher  could.  We 
are  glad  to  note  that  he  has  introduced  the 
method  of  dividing  fractions  that  has  long  been 
used  in  Europe,  and  which  is  much  easier  and 
more  rapid  than  the  one  usually  practiced 
here  in  our  schools.  In  ge  neral,  hehas  given 
fewer  principles  than  most  text- books  do,  but 
he  gives  those  which  are  essential,  and  aims  to 
teach  how  to  apply  these  intelligently. 

In  their  "  English  Classics  for  Schools  "  series 
the  American  Book  Co.,  have  just  issued 
Shakespeare's  Comedy  of  Twelfth  Night  {\2tclo, 
pp.  .99)  in  cheap  and  convenient  form.  It  is 
evidently  carefully  edited,  as  are  all  the  vol- 
umes of  this  admirable  series,  with  good  sensi- 
ble notes  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  and  with  an 
excellent  introductory  biographical  sketch  of 
Shakespeare.  Indeed  this  latter  is  so  excep- 
tionally good  that  we  call  special  attention  to  it. 
It  is  an  abridgment  of  Prof.  Dowden's  Life  of 
the  poet,  and  this  is  enough  to  assure  its  ex- 
cellency. This  series  of  English  classics  can- 
not be  too  highly  commended,  and  deserves 
the  widest  popularity  both  in  our  schools  and 
for  private  students. 

Dr.  Dreyspring's  latest  French  Reader  on 
the  Cumulative  Method  consists  of  "  The  Storv 
of  Rodolphe  and  Coco  the  Chimpanzee 
(American  Book  Co.,  8vo,  price,  75  cts.*^.  It  is 
a  capital  book,  and  its  comical  illustrations  are 
of  a  character  to  make  one  want  to  read  the 
book  from  cover  to  cover. 
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In  an  essay  of  Herbert  Spencer's,  on  the  origin  and 
iiinctions  uf  Music,  he  suggests  what  is  now  perhaps 
generally  admitted,  that,  as  speech  is  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  thought,  so  music  is  the  natural  language 
of  emotion.  Certainly,  if  the  words  which  we  speak 
convey  our  ideas,  the  tones  in  which  they  are  uttered 
convey  our  feelings  in  regard  to  them,  and  the  various 
emotions  of  pain  and  pleasure,  of  discontent  or  satisfac- 
tion, of  cordiality  or  aversion,  of  eager  interest  or  utter 
indifference,  are  much  more  apparent  in  the  emphasis, 
cadence  and  intonaiions  of  the  voice  than  in  the  words 
themselves.  All  these  may  be  called  the  music  of 
speech,  and  just  as  words  multiply  in  order  to  express 


the  new  and  delicate  shades  of  thought  that  increasiii^ 
civilization  and  culture  bring  forth,  so  the  intonatioiis 
of  voice  are  even  more  and  more  delicately  represent- 
ing the  increasingly  complex  emotions  of  which  we 
become  capable.  If,  then,  music  is  itself  the  very 
language  of  emotion,  must  not  the  habit  of  listening 
to  good  music,  which  is  true  to  its  character,  have  a 
double  etfect  upon  us,  over  and  above  the  pleasure  it 
creates — first,  to  develop  within  us  and  to  intensify  the 
very  feelings  which  it  is  translating,  and  secondly,  to 
enable  us  the  better  to  convey  to  others  the  feelings 
which  actuate  us,  even  in  the  cadences  and  modula- 
tions of  ordinary  conversation?  To  share  o\a  thoughts 
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1.  M.I  -  pie,  from  the  leafy  wiM  wood.  Where  thine  early  years  have  sped ;  Emblem  of  our  happy  childhood, 

2.  Infant  leaves,  unclasp  your  finpers,  Sunsliine,  k iss  their  tender  palms ;  Ev'ning  wind,  »i»  twilight  lingers. 

3.  On     the  early -dawning  morrow.     In  llie  garden- world  of  care,    We  must  meet  the  joy  and  sorrow 


To  the  past  forever  fled ;  Here,  with  radiant  Spring  adorning  "  Banks  and  lines  "  with  bads  and  flow'rs. 
With  our  ma  -  pie  in  thine  arms.  Sway  and  .sing:*' O  dews  of  e-ven,  Dai-ly  as  ye  sink  to  rest. 
That     a  -  wait  our  coming  there.  O  brave  hearts!  when  restful  e  -  vcn  Finds  our  dai  -  ly   du  -  ty  o'er. 


We,  in  life's  hope-lighted  morning,  Leave  thee  to  the  sun  and  showers.  Maple,  from  tf  le  happy  wildwood. 
May  ye  see  that  nearer  heaven.  Grows  the  nestling  on  my  brea.st."  Maple,  from  the  happy  wildwood. 
May     it    find    us  near-er  Heaven  Than  we  were  the  day  be  -  fore.  Maple,  from  the  happy  wildwood. 
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Where  thine  early  years  have  sped ;  Emblem  of  our  h:ippy  childhood,  To  the  past  for  -  ev  -  er  fled. 


with  others  by  the  use  of  well-chosen  words,  is  an  art 
which  is  fully  recognized  and  cultivated ;  but  to  share 
our  emotions  by  any  truthful  and  adequate  expression 
of  them,  is  an  art  which  the  future  has  yet  to  teach  us. 
Indeed,  the  very  effort  is  regarded  by  many  with  some- 
thing like  contempt,  and  he  who  succeeds  best  in  hiding 
his  feelings  is  most  approved.  If  we  are  swayed  l^ 
anger,  impatience,  jealousy,  envy  or  hatred,  the  less  we 
express  ourselves  the  better.  The  sternest  silence  at 
such  times  is  the  surest  method  of  sulxluing  the  rebel- 
lious moods.  But  to  restrain  and  conceal  feelings  of 
love,  kindness  and  good-will — to  preserve  an  impassive 


exterior,  when  the  heart  thrills  with  affection  and  glad- 
ness— this  is  to  crush  out  sympathy,  and  to  silence  the 
best  promptings  of  humanity.  The  language  of  the 
emotions,  wh..tever  it  maybe,  deserves  the  most  earnest 
and  careful  cultivation,  for  by  means  of  it  is  developed 
that  sympathy  which  is  the  great  bond  of  human  so- 
ciety. Upon  it  we  are  dependent,  both  for  our  direct 
happiness  and  our  permanent  well-being.  This  it  is 
which  leads  men  to  deal  justly  and  kindly  with  each 
other,  which  heightens  every  pleasure  and  softens  every 
pain,  which  gives  rise  to  all  domestic  and  social  hap- 
piness, and  makes  life's  hardest  passages  endurablo. 
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MODERN  inventions,  particularly  the 
great  improvenient  and  the  wonder- 
lui  multiplication  of  facilities  for  travel  and 
for  carrying  information,  have  apparently 
arouied  the  world  to  the  highest  degree  of 
activity  and  expectancy.  All  the  world's 
occurrences  of  to-day  are  given  to  us  before 
breakfast  to-morrow.  The  size  of  the  audi- 
ence affects  the  character  of  the  performance 
and  commands  the  greatest  and  best  efforts 
of  the  performers.  The  world's  producing 
power  has  been  marvellously  enlarged.  I 
can  well  remember  when  the  raising  of 
cereals  was  a  leading'  industry  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States,  but  the  gigan- 
tic agricultural  operations  of  these  Central 
States,  coupled  with  cheap  carrying  rates, 
have  practically  destroyed  this  industry  in 
the  E^t,  or  it  is  usually  cheaper  to  buy 
than  to  grow  the  product.  This  one  thing 
alone  has  changed  the  habits  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  millions  of  people.  It  is  only 
an  illustration,  but  one  which  could  be  in- 
definitely multiplied.  Methods  for  the 
transaction  of  business  have  been  almost 
wholly  revolutionized,  and  the  volume  of 
business  has  been  wonderfully  augmented. 
Transactions  are  of  immense  proportions, 
and  common  observation  shows  that  they 
are  as  a  thousand  to  one  compared  with  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

These  things  affect  alt  the  people  and 
reach  even  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.     Some  one  has  said  that  in  all  the 


contacts  of  life  every  human  being  is  an 
anvil  or  a  hammer.  In  one  way  or  another, 
all  gain  the  benefits  or  feel  the  effects. 
Some  meet  with  accidents  and  are  overtaken 
by  misfortune.  Some  have  no  chance. 
Some  will  find  the  opportunity  whether  it 
is  offered  them  or  not.  Many  cannot  adapt 
themselves  to  the  new  circumstances.  The 
inexorable  laws  of  human  action  must 
govern.  Brains  and  alertness  come  to  the 
surface  and  accomplish  results.  Weakness 
and  shiftlessness  go  to  the  wall. 

Theodore  Parker  used  to  say  that  "  work 
is  education."  Nothing  so  promotes  intel- 
ligence as  healthful  activity.  Every  attempt 
to  improve  his  horses  and  cattle  improves 
the  farmer  more  than  his  stock.  The  evolu- 
tion of  machinery,  untih  it  can  apparently 
do  anything  but  talk,  has  done  more  for  the 
heads  than  the  pockets  of  the  people.  The 
increase  in  the  number  and  volume  of  our 
business  transactions,  together  with  the  im- 
provement in  ways  of  doing  business,  is 
sharpening  the  wits  of  our  generation  more 
than  the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth  could 
possibly  do.  The  new  and  astonishing  ac- 
complishments of  electrical  science  are  do- 
ing even  more  than  the  printed  page  to  pro- 
mote the  mental  alertness  of  our  people. 
And  for  reasons  which  are  obvious  and  need 
not  be  enumerated,  these  things  are  having 
their  most  abundant  development  and  their 
most  ready  and  telling  influence  upon  the 
people  and  the  ailkirs  of  this  country. 
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The  educational  world  is  in  a  ferment. 
Private  philanthropy  and  public  authority 
are  providing  means  as  never  before.  Arti- 
ficial helps  are  multiplying  as  if  by  magic. 

Everything  is  expected  of  the  schools. 
In  turn  they  are  called  upon  to  make  pies, 
stuff  chickens,  cut  dresses,  run  sewing 
machines  and  typewriters,  and  transform 
themselves  into  carpenters'  shops.  Educa- 
tors are  trying  to  outrun  the  people.  The 
air  is  full  of  propositions  and  suggestions. 
Theorists  are  running  wild.  Specialists  are 
riding  hobbies  at  the  public  cost.  Philo- 
sophical speculation  is  so  common  and  so 
al]^truse  in  our  educational  conventions  that 
some  of  us  start  from  our  bewilderment  to 
look  about  us  and  see  if  there  are  not  grates 
over  the  windows  and  bolts  upon  the  doors. 
This  is  all  right.  We  do  not  find  fault  with 
it.  We  are  glad  of  it.  Good  will  come  of 
it.  The  man  who  finds  fault  with  it  is 
brother  to  the  man  who  dislikes  the  Christ- 
mas time  because  the  mails  are  overloaded. 

As  the  crusades  aroused  Europe,  changed 
her  social  relations,  promoted  her  self-con- 
sciousness and  independence,  and  opened 
the  way  for  a  new  Christian  civilization^  so 
will  this  coming  and  going,  this  marching 
and  counter-marching,  all  this  asking  and 
giving,  this  thinking  and  this  attempting, 
add  to  the  world's  mental  strength  and 
usher  in  such  an  era  of  intellectual  light  and 
glory  as  the  world  has  never  seen.  In  the 
meantime,  with  all  the  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion, the  waste  of  time  and  means  and 
energy  will  be  great  and  for  a  time  at  least 
inevitable.  The  cost  of  public  education 
per  capita  of  enrollment  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  in  1888  was  {15. 19; 
in  Wisconsin  it  was  f  12.66;  in  Iowa  it  was 
{13.43;  in  Nebraska  is  was  f  15.00.  In 
Prussia,  in  1886,  the  cost  of  elementary  in- 
struction per  capita  of  enrollment  was  only 
J7.72,  and  yet  seventy  five  per  cent,  of  the 
total  expenditures  for  public  education  were 
for  elementary  instruction.  In  France,  in 
1887,  the  cost  of  primary  instruction  per 
capita  of  enrollment  was  only  {8.98,  and 
yet  eighty-six  per  cent,  of  the  total  outlay 
for  public  education  was  for  primary  in- 
struction. 

It  will  hardly  do  for  us  to  say  that  we  are 
doing  it  more  effi^ctually  than  they.  It  is 
safer  to  conclude  that  our  machinery  does 
not  fit  together  and  work  as  economically 
as  theirs. 

What  is  Education  f  If  you  were  on  ex- 
amination you  would  readily  answer  the 
question  by  saying  that  it  is  the  harmonious 
development  of  the  "whole  man,"  physi- 


cally, mentally,  morally.  You  would  state 
it  as  nearly  right  as  any  one  can.  Let  us 
see.  Here  is  a  man  whose  physical  nature 
seems  to  be  all  right.  He  eats  and  assimi- 
lates his  three  meals  a  day  with  marked  reg- 
ularity, if  he  can  get  them.  Mentally  he  is 
fully  developed,  perhaps  over- developed. 
He  knows  all  about  difficult  calculus.  He 
is  better  posted  as  to  Latin  and  Greek  de- 
rivations than  any  one  else  in  our  acquaint- 
ance. He  is  an  expert  on  the  developing 
process  of  the  human  mind,  and  predicts 
what  the  child  is  going  to  do  to-morrow 
and  next  year  with  as  much  confidence  as 
the  astronomer  foretells  the  next  eclipse  of 
the  sun.  His  moral  nature  is  sound  and  in 
a  way  active.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against  him  in  that  direction.  But  he  is 
awry  with  all  the  world.  Nothing  meets 
his  entire  approbation.  He  is  even  untidy. 
His  great  mind  is  above  earthly  things. 
He  has  no  earning  power  that  is  discernible 
to  the  naked  eye.  He  wears  an  old  coat 
both  because  he  can't  get  a  better  and  be- 
cause he  does  not  care  for  it. 

Here  is  another  man.  He  is  physically 
perfect  and  morally  sound.  But  he  knows 
nothing  about  the  technical  rules  of  gram- 
mar. He  murders  the  king's  English.  If 
he  writes  a  letter  without  the  intervention 
of  a  typewriter  he  will  surely  misspell  sev- 
eral words.  Yet  he  is  the  head  of  a  great 
agricultural  enterprise  or  of  a  successful 
business  house.  He  keeps  the  world's 
wheels  in  motion.  He  stimulates  the  busi- 
ness energy  of  every  one  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. He  is  interested  in  what  concerns 
the  public.  He  supports  a  church,  helps 
build  a  soldiers'  monument,  contributes  to 
the  erection  of  a  public  hall  or  a  free  li- 
brary. Better  still,  perhaps,  he  is  the  main 
stay  of  a  happy  and  prosperous  home.  His 
wife  looks  comfortable  and  well  kept.  His 
children  are  self  respecting  and  well  be- 
haved. Even  his  horse  and  his  dog  are 
sleek,  well-fed  and  good-natured.  Which 
of  these  two  men  is  the  better  educated  ? 

Here  are  two  women.  One  is  the  gradu- 
ate of  a  woman's  college  of  high  rank.  She 
never  fails  to  use  "who"  and  "whom"  just 
as  they  should  be  used.  She  is  thoroughly 
informed  in  the  history  of  literature.  She 
could  tell  you  all  about  the  overthrow  of 
the  Feudal  System  and  the  influence  of  the 
monastic  schools  upon  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion. But  she  has  got  it  into  her  head  that 
the  chief  end  of  woman  is  to  wear  a  dress 
prescribed  by  a  so-called  reform  movement. 
She  is  not  content  to  do  it  herself,  but  feels 
that  it  is  her  heaven- endowed  mission  to 
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make  all  the  other  women  do  as  she  does. 
She  is  more  interested  in  pagans  in  Turkey 
than  in  pagans  at  home.  She  attends  all 
the  meetings  for  the  regeneration  of  the  In- 
dian,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  freed- 
men.  When  there  is  a  religious  revival,  or 
a  mission  movement  of  unusual  occurrence 
or  extraordinary  proportions,  she  dips  into 
it,  and  then  she  dips  as  deep  as  she  can.  To 
do  all  these  things  she  necessarily  neglects 
the  ten  thousand  little  things  which  make 
home  bright  and  invitmg.  She  is  at  the 
mercy  of  servants  who  understand  her  per- 
fectly. She  continually  parades  her  domes- 
tic tribulations.  Her  husband  is  but  half- 
supported  in  his  struggles  for  the  family 
bread ;  her  children  suffer  for  a  mother's 
care,  if  not  for  a  mother's  love. 

The  other  woman  knows  nothing  of  the 
classics.  She  does  not  appreciate  the  con- 
nection between  the  Reformation  and  mod- 
em educational  theories,  although  she  does 
know  that  Wagner,  the  great  musical  com- 
poser, and  Wagner,  the  great  sleeping-car 
man,  were  not  one  and  the  same.  She 
doesn't  feel  the  responsibility  of  regulating 
all  the  affairs  of  the  world.  She  is  content 
to  wear  her  hair  and  cut  her  gowns  as  other 
women  do.  Her  castle  is  her  home,  and 
she  is  secure  in  it.  She  can  make  her  own 
bread  and  cook  her  own  meats,  or  direct 
others  just  how  to  do  it.  She  is  at  the  head 
of  her  own  table  at  every  meal  unless  there 
is  some  sufficient  reason  for  her  absence. 
She  will  aid  Grandma,  she  will  help  the 
children  over  rough  places,  she  makes  her 
husband  forget  the  annoyances  of  to-day, 
and  supports  and  prepares  him  for  the 
struggles  of  tomorrow.  With  infinite  tact 
and  judgment  she  becomes  executive  officer 
of  the  ship,  and  commands  the  whole  con- 
cern. If  a  neighbor  is  sick,  she  will  be  on 
hand  promptly  and  efficiently.  She  does  it 
as  a  matter  of  course,  without  thinking  it  a 
sacrifice  and  without  expecting  credit  for  it. 
She  honors  God  without  ostentation.  She 
helps  her  church  without  dissipating  in  it. 
She  sends  her  cast-off  family  clothing  to  the 
mission  or  to  fill  a  box  for  the  heathen. 
But  she  does  not  gain  prominence  by  being 
odd ;  she  does  not  get  credit  for  extreme 
and  painful  goodness  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  are  dependent  upon  her.  She 
did  not  have  the  opportunities  of  the  ad- 
vanced schools,  perhaps  but  poor  opportun- 
ities in  the  lower  grades,  but  she  fills  the 
place  in  which  circumstances  have  placed 
her,  and  fills  it  well.  She  makes  herself 
useful,  and  commands  the  gratitude  and  re- 
spect   of  all  about  her.     In   the  sweet  by 


and  by,  I  take  it,  she  will  have  a  good  seat 
in  the  King's  Temple — perhaps  several  rows 
in  front  of  the  other. 

Which  of  these  women  is  the  better  edu- 
cated ?  And  so  we  might  make  comparisons 
without  number.  What  then  is  education  ? 
All  of  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  books.  It  is 
not  a  healthy  body  alone.  It  is  not  inflated 
intellectuality  alone.  It  is  no!  overwrought 
religious  fervor.  It  is  not  any  two  of  these 
taken  together.  In  the  words  embodied  in 
the  ideal  of  the  founders  of  the  Pru^ian 
National  system,  it  is  "the  harmonious  and 
equable  evolution  of  the  human  powers." 
The  development  may  well  proceed  as  far 
as  it  can,  but  there  must  be  no  onesided- 
ness  or  narrowness  about  it.  In  the  words 
of  Stein,  "  Every  power  of  the  soul  must  be 
unfolded,  every  crude  principle  of  life 
stirred  up  and  nourished,  all  one-sided  cul- 
ture avoided,  and  the  impulses  on  which  the 
strength  and  worth  of  men  rest,  carefully 
attended  to."  Perhaps  even  better  than 
either,  is  the  definition  of  James  Mill  when 
he  says  that  the  end  of  education  is  ''to  ren- 
der the  individual  as  much  as  possible  an 
instrument  of  happiness,  first  to  himself  and 
next  to  others." 

The  specialist,  the  doctrinaire,  may  pick 
flaws  in  this  and  perhaps  legitimately  so. 
It  may  not  be  comprehensive  enough  for  all 
that  is  going  on  in  the  educational  work), 
but  it  will  perhaps  do  for  us  and  answer  as 
the  basis  of  operations  of  the  public  school 
system.  Put  it  into  plain  English,  we  may 
infer  it  to  mean  that  education  must  pro- 
duce manly  men  and  womanly  women, 
qualified  for  citizenship,  suited  to  social  re- 
lationship, thrifty  in  business,  helpful  to 
others,  honoring  God.  It  must  make  good 
husbands  and  wives,  kind  fathers  and 
mothers,  successful  professional  men,  busi- 
ness men,  mechanics  and  farmers.  It  must 
make  more  successful  farmers  and  mechanics 
than  lawyers  and  doctors.  It  may  breed 
ambition,  but  not  discontent.  It  must  lead 
one  to  make  the  most  of  himself  for  him- 
self and  for  others,  to  make  the  most  of 
others  for  them  and  for  himself.  It  must 
make  one  believe  in  himself  and  in  his  abil- 
ity to  do  things.  He  must  love  his  family. 
He  must  regard  the  scenes  of  his  childhood 
and  the  associations  of  his  youth.  He  must 
have  convictions.  He  must  believe  in  God 
and  the  future.  He  must  associate  with  a 
church  and  help  it.  He  must  aid  his  neigh- 
bors. He  must  support  his  own  town  and 
all  its  interests.  He  must  have  pride  in  his 
own  Commonwealth.  He  must  feel  like 
removing  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  the  flag 
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of  the  Republic  wherever  it  may  appear, 
and  be  ready  to  light  for  what  the  flag 
means  whenever  it  may  be  necessary. 

A  Glimpse  of  Educational  History, — Ed- 
ucational effort  is  not  confined  to  America. 
It  is  common  to  all  countries.  It  extends 
far  back  of  the  nineteenth  century,  even  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  what  we  call  our  "mod- 
em civilization."  Commencing  in  the 
East,  it  has  traveled  westward  on  parallel 
lines  of  latitude,  with  a  constantly  accumu* 
lating  force  and  a  continually  accelerating 
speed,  until  it  seems  likely  to  have  its  most 
abundant  fruitage  in  the  Great  Republic, 
and  quite  possibly  its  roundest,  fairest  pro- 
ducts may  yet  be  in  that  section  west  of  the 
AUeghenies,  if  not  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Some  circumstances  have  contributed  to 
that  end. 

All  nations,  even  those  in  barbarism,  have 
undertaken  to  train  their  young.  Fre- 
quently they  have  attempted  it  more  elabo- 
rately, if  not  successfully,  than  we  have  sur- 
mised. All  have,  of  course,  been  limited 
by  their  knowledge  and  controlled  by  their 
environment.  All  have  educated  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  own  purposes.  The 
Caffres  of  Africa  have  taught  their  boys  to 
form  a  dug-out  and  throw  an  arrow.  Our 
own  North  American  Indians,  in  their  wild 
and  primitive  state,  carefully  instructed 
their  youth  to  expertness  as  hunters  and 
warriors,  as  well  as  in  the  exemplification  of 
many  of  the  manly  virtues.  China,  that 
mighty  empire  which  comprises  one-fourth 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  it  is  asserted 
by  the  highest  authority,  has  maintained  a 
very  extended  system  of  schools  of  various 
grades  for  certainly  four  thousand  years. 
But  the  system  confines  the  mind  within  a 
very  limited  range  of  ideas,  perpetuates  the 
fixed  customs  of  the  people,  and  prevents 
any  general  progress.  It  is  certainly  not 
devoid  of  many  of  the  moral  virtues.  India 
has  for  thousands  of  years  maintained 
schools  of  different  grades.  Higher  edu- 
cation has  from  ancient  times  received  care- 
ful attention.  But  there  is  no  physical  de- 
velopment. Eating,  drinking  and  sleeping 
were  the  ideals  of  happiness.  But  caste, 
class-distinctions,  rule  the  country  and  hold 
it  in  subjection,  notwithstanding  some  in- 
tellectual education.  The  Persian  taught 
his  boy  to  ride  a  horse  and  tell  the  truth. 
Certainly  he  might  have  done  worse.  The 
Jews  were  a  contemplative  people  and  had 
much  practical  wisdom,  which  has  not  de- 
serted their  descendants.  The  aim  of  their 
education,  which  though  restricted  to  the 
family  yet  received  much  attention,  was  to 


make  faithful  servants  of  the  living  God.  It 
was  well  as  far  as  it  went,  but  surely  it  was 
one-sided.  Egypt  is  probably  the  oldest 
civilization  of  the  world.  Her  nobility  was 
hereditary.  Her  people  were  to  some  ex- 
tent a  learned  people.  They  studied  natural 
philosophy,  natural  history,  mathematics — 
particularly  astronomy  and  geometry,  his- 
tory and  jurisprudence.  Great  proficiency 
was  attained  in  the  mechanic  arts.  Indeed, 
in  some  things  our  modem  genius  has 
sought  to  follow  them  without  being  able. 
But  their  education  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  priests,  and  the  results  were  what 
might  have  been  expected  and  what  we 
know  they  were.  Greece  and  Rome  were 
first  upon  the  list  of  Eurbpean  civilization. 
Greece  and  Athens  might  fairly  be  used  as 
interchangeable  names.  It  is  surely  so  so  far 
as  education  and  culture  are  concerned. 
Sparta  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  but  her  edu- 
cation was  chiefly  physical  and  domestic. 
Athens  combined  the  intellectual  with  the 
physical.  The  father  trained  his  sons  to 
physical  strength  and  filial  pity,  and  the 
mother  trained  her  daughters  to  household 
duties  and  domestic  virtues.  In  addition 
to  this,  aesthetic  taste  was  much  cultivated. 
A  beautiful  soul  in  a  beautiful  body  was  the 
chief  aim  of  Athenian  education.  This  is 
not  a  complete  educational  conception,  yet 
it  was  a  material  advance  on  what  had  gone 
before.  But  Attica,  the  little  province  of 
which  Athens  was  the  capital,  had  but  two- 
thirds  the  population  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Female  education  was  wholly  neglected. 
Only  the  freemen,  who  constituted  but  one- 
fifth  of  the  population,  were  allowed  the  ad- 
vantages of  education,  Rome  was  an  ad- 
vance upon  Greece.  Education  received 
much  attention.  Their  system  was  broader 
and  more  comprehensive.  But  the  schools 
were  private  enterprises.  Teachers  were  too 
commonly  persons  who  failed  in  other  call- 
ings. Discipline  was  severe.  The  higher 
classes  employed  private  tutors,  because  the 
available  schools  were  not  in  good  repute. 
Woman  gained  a  little  better  standing  in  the 
economy  of  the  nation.  Law,  history,  poli- 
tics and  oratory  stirred  the  ambition  of  the 
boys.  Material  development,  great  physical 
accomplishments,  were  the  oider  of  the  day. 
But  all  this  was  limited  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  times.  The  most  brilliant  spectacle 
and  the  deepest  moral  degradation  were 
boon  companions. 

The  pagan  world  could  not  evolve  an  ed- 
ucational system  equal  to  the  circumstances 
and  the  needs  of  our  modem  life.  The 
early  Christians  were  not  indifferent  to  edu- 
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cation.  ''The  tender  solicitude  of  these 
early  Christians/'  says  Coleman,  ''is  one  of 
their  most  beautiful  characteristics.  They 
taught  their  children  the  sacred  names  of 
God  and  the  Saviour.  The  history  of  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  of  the  apostles  and 
holy  men,  was  their  nursery  tales.  The 
Bible  was  the  entertainment  of  the  fireside. 
It  was  the  first,  the  last,  almost  the  only 
school  book  of  the  child;  and  sacred  psalm- 
ody the  only  song  with  which  his  cry  was 
hushed  as  he  was  lulled  to  rest  on  his  moth- 
er's arm."  This  too  was  onesided,  but  it 
gave  rise  to  the  universities,  opened  the  way 
for  the  Reformation  and  for  an  education 
which  was  to  reach  humanity  in  every  clime 
and  touch  it  upon  every  side. 

Modem  Educational  Work. — The  Ger- 
mans and  the  Dutch  were  the  first  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  breadth  and  scope  of  modern 
educational  work,  as  they  were  the  first  to 
evolve  methods  of  instruction  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  that  work.  They  imbibed  the 
idea  as  well  as  the  means  of  carrying  it  into 
execution  at  a  comparatively  early  day,  and 
in  some  regards  they  have  undoubtedly  held 
leadership  even  to  the  present  time.  All 
honor  to  the  sagacity  of  their  statesmanship 
and  the  erudition  of  their  school* masters. 
Much  might  be  said  of  the  general  educa- 
tional work  of  France  and  Switzerland,  and 
particularly  during  the  last  decade.  There 
is  not  much  to  be  said  of  that  of  England. 
Through  all  its  history,  it  has  been  the  well- 
settled  policy  of  the  English  government  to 
educate  the  nobility  elaborately,  rather  than 
to  educate  the  people  generally.  She  is 
only  now  beginning  to  break  away  from  her 
traditions. 

But  in  none  of  the  European  countries 
have  the  schools  been  free  until  within  re- 
cent years,  and  until  the  stern  logic  of  the 
American  experiment  made  that  course  im- 
perative. 

Reference  to  this  interesting  record  has 
been  made,  and  only  the  merest  reference 
has  been  possible,  in  order  that  we  might 
clearly  see  that  it  has  remained  for  the 
Nineteenth  Century  to  conceive  a  plan  of 
education  broad  enough  and  complete 
enough  to  enable  man  to  make  the  most  of 
himself,  when  he  can  have  the  benefits  of  it, 
and  that  it  has  remained  for  the  States  ot 
the  American  Union  to  develop  the  instru- 
mentality by  which  every  human  being 
within  their  borders,  without  money  and 
without  cost,  may  make  the  most  of  him- 
self. 

Educational  Instrumentalities.  — -Educa- 
tional instrumentalities  are  of  infinite  vari- 


ety. The  home,  the  church,  the  farm,  the 
workshop,  the  factory,  the  counting-room, 
the  newspaper,  the  express  train,  the  public 
concert,  the  lyceum  lecture,  the  legislature, 
the  courts,  all  these  are  instruments  of  ed- 
ucation. Example  is  educational.  A  boy 
becomes  like  his  employer,  even  comes 
unconsciously  to  imitate  his  handwriting. 
Experience  is  a  very  potent  educator.  A 
good  snubbing  has  large  edjucational  value 
it.  A  sound  heart  and  large  contact 
with  the  world  will  do  more  for  one 
than  the  schools  can  do  in  the  absence  of 
either.  Yet  schools  are  the  great  conservar 
tors  and  instruments  of  all  educational  pro- 
gress. Kindergartens  and  primary  schools, 
grammar  schools  and  high  schools,  colleges 
and  universities,  technical  schools  and  pro- 
fessional schools,  mission  schools  and  Sun- 
day schools  and  public  schools,  all  contri- 
bute to  the  sound  and  general  education  of 
the  people,  more  than  any  unauthorized 
and  unorganized  instrumentality  can. 
They  all  qualify  for  mingling  in  affairs  and 
make  contact  fruitful. 

Of  all  these  agencies,  one  is  of  infinitely 
more  consequence  than  all  the  rest.  It  is 
that  one  which  is  entirely  supported  by  pub- 
lic moneys,  entirely  controlled  by  public 
authority,  reaching  every  home,  helping  all 
the  people  and  on  every  side  of  human 
nature,  the  great  free  elementary  school  sys- 
tem of  the  country.  It  has  not  sprung 
into  being  in  a  night.  It  has  not  been 
made  to  order.  It  is  a  growth.  It  is  the 
child  of  experience  and  of  necessity.  In 
the  Atlantic  States  it  has  come  up  through 
the  stages  of  the  church  schools  for  chari- 
table purposes  or  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  private  schools  organized  and  sanc- 
tioned by  local  communities  but  supported 
by  rate-payers  where  patrons  were  able,  and 
by  the  public  as  a  charity  in  cases  where 
patrons  could  not  or  would  not  pay. 

These  agencies  sufficed  very  well  in  the 
pioneer  days  when  the  people  were  few, 
homogeneous  and  well  disposed  ;  but  as  the 
territory  filled  up,  as  cities  grew,  as  the  bril- 
liant spectacle  which  the  new  world  pre- 
sented to  the  old  allured  troublesome  ele- 
ments to  our  shores,  as  social  problems  mul- 
tiplied, as  the  suffrage  was  extended,  as 
problems  of  state  became  more  and  more 
complex,  it  became  manifest  that  all  the 
property  of  the  people  must  be  pledged  to  the 
education  of  the  children  of  all  the  people, 
and  that  the  management  of  the  educational 
establishment  must  not  be  left  to  indiffer- 
ence, to  chance  or  caprice,  to  sects  or  to 
classes,  but  hedged  about  by  constitutions 
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and  laws,  and  committed  to  hands  chosen 
by,  and  managed  in  the  interests  of  all  the 
people. 

American  Schools  for  Citizenship, — All 
nations  have  educated  their  youth  for  the 
promotion  of  their  own  ends.  Their  schools 
have  been  at  once  the  instruments  of  their 
intentions  and  the  gauge  of  their  intelligence 
and  their  integrity.  So  American  schools 
must  be  shaped  and  operated  in  view  of 
American  circumstances  and  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  highest  aims  of  our  social  and 
national  life.  And  so  they  will  be,  at  the 
same  time,  the  instruments  of  our  ambition 
and  the  measure  of  our  capacity. 

The  marvellous  development  of  our  ma- 
terial resources,  the  amazing  growth  of  our 
national  life,  have  exerted^a  marked  influence 
upon  the  national  character.  It  seems  a 
fabled  story.  It  has  kindled  the  greatest 
expectations.  It  has  given  a  hot-house 
growth  to  our  self-complacency.  It  has 
filled  us  with  unrest.  We  are  coming  and 
going  continually.  We  give  large  names  to 
small  things.  We  are  intolerant  of  sugges- 
tions. We  are  impatient  of  comparisons. 
We  think  we  "know  it  all." 

But  we  have  yet  some  things  to  learn. 
We  need  to  learn  patience  and  contentment. 
We  must  have  a  home  and  abide  in  it.  We 
must  learn  to  cherish  the  mountain  "  where 
our  fathers  worshiped."  We  must  make 
the  most  of  what  we  are  and  of  what  we 
have,  and  do  it  where  we  are. 

We  are  to  make  the  most  of  our  health. 
We  value  the  jewel  only  when  we  have  lost 
it.  Health  is  largely  a  matter  of  care  and 
cultivation.  Barring  accidents,  long  life 
and  the  power  to  be  useful  to  one's  self  and 
to  others  are  conditioned  upon  sound  and 
deliberate  living.  In  the  journey  of  life,  you 
reach  the  end  more  quickly  if  you  travel  in 
the  high- pressure  fashion  of  the  vestbuled 
express.  It  may  not  be  as  desirable  in  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  however.  There  are 
some  things  to  do  and  there  are  some  things 
to  gather  along  the  way,  in  the  journey  of 
life. 

We  are  to  make  the  most  of  our  labor. 
We  are  to  direct  in  the  channels  where  it 
will  bring  the  best  returns.  We  are  to  hold 
labor,  all  grades  and  kinds  of  labor,  in 
esteem.  What  a  false  conception  we 
have  of  the  degree  of  honor  or  credit,  or 
the  extent  of  peace  and  happiness  which  at- 
taches to  the  different  classes  of  labor !  How 
much  worriment  and  trouble  have  resulted 
from  this  false  conception  1  What  the  wes- 
tern world  most  needs  is  not  an  enlarged 
crop  of  lawyers,  doctors  and  politicians,  but 


of  farmers  who  understand  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  who  can  put  it  to  its  best  uses,  and  who 
have  intelligence  enough  to  make  it  produce 
a  home  with  a  library  and  a  musical  instru- 
ment in  it ;  mechanics  who  have  the  skill  in 
the  mechanical  industries  and  pride  enough 
in  their  work  to  make  it  yield  them  honor 
and  a  competency ;  builders  and  manufac- 
turers who  add  to  the  world's  possessions. 
How  these  things  promote  mental  force  and 
moral  rectitude!  How  they  make  con- 
tented and  happy  homes  1 

We  need  to  give  the  soul  a  better  chance 
for  development.  How  we  need  to  give 
the  soul  a  better  chance  for  development. 
How  we  need  to  cultivate  the  aesthetic  taste  1 
How  little  we  have  done  in  the  direction  of 
industrial  and  decorative  art !  How  much 
other  lands  are  doing  I  How  much  we  shall 
do  in  the  early  future  I  How  music  relieves 
the  routine  of  the  German  schools  as  it 
brightens  the  life  of  the  German  people! 
How  much  might  it  not  do  for  us?  How 
much  nature  does  for  some  people !  The 
mountains  and  the  glens,  the  forests  and  the 
fields,  the  rocks  and  the  ferns,  the  swelling 
bud  and  the  opening  leaf,  how  they  all  help 
the  soul  that  will  open  its  windows  and  let 
them  in  ! 

We  need  to  learn  not  only  to  do  and  to 
grow,  but  to  expend  and  to  save.  How 
much  more  a  little  money  will  do  in  hands 
that  are  cultivated  than  a  great  deal  will  do 
in  hands  that  are  gross !  It  will  build 
houses  that  are- inviting  to  the  eye,  adapted 
to  their  uses  and  economical  of  maintenance. 
It  will  lay  out  grounds  so  that  they  are  a 
continual  pleasure.  It  will  buy  interior  fit- 
tings and  furnishings  which  promote  the 
comfort  and  cultivate  the  taste  of  every  in- 
mate from  grandmother  to  the  baby.  Edu- 
cated intelligence  will  improve  the  food. 
It  will  discriminate  in  its  selection,  it  will 
get  the  better  raw  material,  it  will  improve 
the  preparation,  and  regulate  the  time,  order 
and  manner  of  consumption  so  as  to  get  the 
best  results.  It  will  secure  better  and 
cheaper  clothing,  suited  to  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  it  is  to  be  worn  and  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  to  be  put.  The  amount  of 
money  which  is  wasted  would  support  the 
world  in  comfort  if  intelligently  applied. 
If  it  were  wasted  by  rich  idiots  alone  we 
need  not  trouble  ourselves,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  is  wasted  by  the  poor  and  the 
middle  classes  more  than  by  the  rich. 

We  have  much  to  learn  in  the  way  of  liv- 
ing and  of  doing.  It  is  not  strange  that 
our  English,  French  and  German  cousins 
are  ahead  of  us  in  some  of  these  lessons. 
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They  have  learned  some,  perhaps,  which  we 
may  well  avoid.  We  have  possibly  learned 
some  which  they  may  well  take  up.  These 
things  relate  to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  our  homes,  to  the  usefulness  and  fruitful- 
ness  of  our  work,  to  the  strength  and  charac- 
ter of  our  American  National  life  and  the 
enduring  permanence  and  international  in- 
fluence of  our  distinguishing  American  insti- 
tutions. 

These  may  well  engage  the  attention  of 
the  officers  and  teachers  of  American 
schools.  If  we  fill  the  measure  of  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  brim  we  shall  consider  all 
the  circumstances  as  they  exist,  appreciate 
the  opening  needs  of  our  generation,  take 
the  world's  experience  as  our  guide,  and  go 
about  perfecting  a  public  educational  system 
complete  and  symmetrical  from  the  Kinder- 
garten to  the  University,  a  system  which 
will  touch  humanity  upon  every  side,  which 
will  develop  the  utmost  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  loyal  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
State  and  patriotic  American  citizens  every- 
where. 

This  cannot  be  accomplished  except  by 
adherence  to  certain  principles  and  by  at- 
tention to  details.  When  we  gain  the  next 
world  we  shall  possibly  find  that  ends  may 
be  attained  without  intervening  means,  but 
it  is  never  likely  to  be  so  here.  It  would 
seem  that  we  have  gone  far  enough  to  dis- 
cern, that  we  have  had  enough  experience  to 
know,  what  we  must  cling  to  and  what  we 
must  do,  if  we  would  build  a  public  school 
system  suited  to  our  circumstances,  equal  to 
our  requirements  and  capable  of  coping  with 
the  problems  of  the  future,  no  matter  how 
complex  or  troublesome  they  may  be. 

School  System  Controlled  by  the  States. — 
The  corner- stone  principle  of  the  public 
school  system  is  that  it  is  not  a  local  but  a 
general  institution.  Villages  and  townships 
are  not  to  exercise  their  option,  about  main- 
taining schools.  They  must  maintain  them. 
They  are  not  to  maintain  them  in  their  own 
way  unless  their  way  is  a  good  way,  indeed 
is  the  best  way.  Schools  cannot  be  lefl  to 
the  uncertain  care  or  caprice,  the  poverty 
or  the  ignorance,  of  local  settlements.  In 
law  and  in  fact  the  common-school  system 
is  a  State  system.  The  State  is  the  only 
power  which  can  legislate  and  which  can 
execute.  It  establishes  State  school  funds, 
it  levies  annual  taxes  for  school  purposes,  it 
authorizes  townships  or  villages  to  raise 
other  taxes.  The  village  or  township  does 
not  possess  this  power  and  cannot  exercise 
it  except  when  the  State  gives  it.  The 
State  has  no  moral  or  legal  right  to  exercise 


the  high  power  of  taxation  except  for  an  un- 
mixed and  general  good.  When  it  raises 
money  it  is  bound  to  raise  enough  to  attain 
the  end  in  view.  It  must  justify  the  theory 
upon  which  it  proceeds.  It  can  do  this  only 
by  accomplish ing  what  it  undertakes.  Then 
it  must  hold  the  right  of  general  supervision 
in  its  own  hand  and  it  must  determine  the 
extent  and  the  character  of  local  supervision. 
It  must  avail  itself  of  the  world's  knowledge 
schools.  It  must  legislate  and  it  must  ad- 
minister, by  and  through  the  people  in  the 
American  fashion,  but  in  a  manner  which 
will  put  the  best  possible  school  within  reach 
of  every  home  upon  its  soil.  No  power 
short  of  the  State  can  do  this.  .If  the  State 
stays  its  hand,  it  will  not  be  done. 

Buildings  and  Appliances. — When  we  take 
up  the  details  of  school  work  we  must  first 
consider  the  building,  the  appliances  and 
the  artificial  helps.  There  is  great  need  of 
improvement  in  school  property  and  greater 
need  of  better  management  in  bringing  it 
about.  The  old  primitive  school  house  in 
which  boys  baked  on  one  side  while  they 
froze  on  the  other,  will  not  suffice  now. 
There  is  an  unwritten  law  against  compel- 
ling girls  to  breathe  air  which  has  been 
through  the  lungs  of  fifty  other  children  be- 
fore it  comes  to  them.  The  people  have  no 
realization  of  the  educational  value  of  a  good 
school  house.  Its  influence  upon  the  health, 
intellectual  activity  and  moral  sense  is  ines- 
timable. A  building  which  is  not  good 
enough  to  live  in  is  not  good  enough  to 
maintain  a  school  in.  Yet  when  communi- 
ties vote  money  for  new  school  buildings  it 
is  very  uncertain  whether  or  not  they  will 
get  what  they' pay  for.  There  is  great  mis- 
apprehension about  what  is  needed  in  school 
buildings.  Money  is  often  not  used  to  the 
best  advantage.  Officers  do  not  know  what 
is  wanted  or  how  to  get  it.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should.  No  one  knows 
until  he  has  been  educated  upon  the  subject. 
What  is  wanted  are  plain  buildings  con- 
structed upon  a  plan  which  will  please  the 
eye,  which  are  substantial  and  calculated  to 
withstand  the  hard  usage  to  which  they  must 
inevitably  be  put,  which  are  large  enough  to 
give  all  a  fair  chance  for  their  health,  which 
are  adequately  warmed  and  fully  and  prop- 
erly ventilated  and  lighted,  and  about  which 
there  are  ample,  dry,  clean  and  well-kept 
grounds.  There  is  no  need  of  ostentation 
or  ornamentation.  You  know  all  about 
these  things,  even  to  the  small  details,  but 
the  people  do  not,  and  they  will  not  believe 
when  you  tell  them.  At  least  the  average 
trustee  will  not.     He  thinks  he  knows  more 
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about  it  than  Horace  Mann  would  if  he  had 
lived  until  now  and  grown  all  the  time. 
What  are  we  to  do  about  it?  The  cost  of 
maintenance  is  a  large  item  in  school  expen* 
diture.  The  State  has  millions  of  dollars 
invested  in  school  property.  It  is  putting 
in  millions  more  continually.  Too  much  of 
this  is  being  wasted  or  expended  injudi- 
ciously. Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  en- 
act a  little  legislation  and  spend  a  few 
thousand  dollars  in  order  to  make  it  more 
certain  that  the  millions  are  being  used 
wisely  and  that  the  people  are  getting  the 
worth  of  their  money  ?  Establish  general 
regulations  to  which  all  school  buildings 
must  conform,  and  appropriate  ^3.000  or 
15,000  for  procuring  and  sending  into  every 
district  architects'  plans,  specifications  and 
estimates,  together  with  advice  as  to  ma- 
terials and  manner  of  construction,  and  the 
treatment  and  care  of  grounds,  and  all  of 
the  details  which  are  so  consequential  in  the 
end,  and  you  will  see  an  awakening  upon 
the  subject  and  an  early  and  decided  im- 
provement in  the  appearance  and  character 
of  your  public  school  property.  When  the 
State  puts  its  hand  to  the  matter  something 
will  be  accomplished. 

The  Teaching  Force,--!  incur  no  risk  in 
saying  that  the  tone  of  the  teaching  service 
in  the  American  schools  must  be  advanced. 
It  has  much  immature  material  in  it.  It  has 
some  worn-out  material  in  it.  It  has  a  great 
deal  of  unprepared  material  in  it.  If  it  is  so 
it  is  not  strange.  The  age  of  admission  has 
been  low.  Admittance  has  been  easily 
gained.  The  compensation  has  been  in- 
adequate to  the  nature  and  responsibility  of 
the  employment,  but  it  has  been  greater 
than  youth  and  incapacity  could  gain  in  any 
other  way  so  gratifying  to  their  pride. 
These  facts  do  not  disappear  in  the  presence 
of  the  other  fact  that  the  service  has  been 
generally  faithful  and  conscientious  so  long 
as  it  has  continued.  Men  have  dropped  out 
to  engage  in  more  remunerative  employ- 
ment. Women  have  fallen  willing  victims 
to  Cupid's  arrow,  or  have  remained  to  be- 
come veteran  soldiers  in  the  "army  of 
martyrs."  Many  indeed  of  the  older 
teachers  have,  in  practical  experience,  be- 
come exceedingly  well  fitted  to  the  work  of 
the  schools  and  have  won,  as  they  deserved, 
the  world's  highest  gratitude.  But  easy 
certificates  and  constant  change  have  been 
the  great  drawbacks  upon  the  American 
teaching  service. 

Every  thing  hinges  upon  the  teacher. 
She  may  be  a  mere  mechanical  automaton. 
She  may  be  a  living,  thinking,  disciplined 


force.  She  may  see  all  the  reasons  why 
things  cannot  be  done  and  the  reasons  may 
appear  mountain  high.  She  may  be  able  ta 
see  ways  to  surmount  difficulties  which  will 
then  seem  only  as  mole-hills.  Every  thing 
depends  upon  her.  Neatness,  cheerfulness, 
health,  discipline,  interest,  enthusiasm, 
moral  sense,  all  comer  upon  her.  If  it  did 
not  offend  my  neighbor  who  has  a  common 
right  in  the  school,  I  would  hold  religious 
exercises  every  morning.  But  if  the  teacher 
is  a  moral  force,  there  will  be  moral  growth, 
whether  exercises  are  held  or  not.  If  she  is 
not  a  moral  force  no  amount  of  exercise  will 
produce  such  a  result.  I  would  put  a  flag  in 
every  school-room.  But  if  the  teacher  is  a 
real  patriot  there  will  be  patriotism  in  the 
school,  flag  or  no  flag.  If  her  soul  is  not 
attuned  to  the  music  of  the  Union,  there 
would  be  little  patriotic  ardor,  even  in  the 
presence  of*all  the  bullet- riddled  and  blood- 
stained battle  flags  which  your  gallant  west- 
ern soldiers  carried  so  grandly  from  Shiloh 
to  Atlanta  and  from  <<  Atlanta  to  the  Sea." 

It  is  frequently  said  that  there  are  bom 
teachers.  Such  there  may  be,  but  your 
speaker  has  never  had  the  pleasure  of  an  in- 
troduction to  one  of  them.  Undoubtedly 
some  persons  have  more  natural  adaptation 
to  a  teacher's  work  than  others.  Some  lay 
hold  of  the  true  idea,  and  acquire  teaching 
power  more  readily  than  others.  But  sym- 
pathy is  wasted  upon  persons  who  cannot 
pass  examinations,  who  cannot  discuss  edu- 
cational questions,  who  do  not  attend  edu- 
cational meetings,  or  read  educational  liter- 
ature, and  yet  are  alleged  to  be  great  teach- 
ers. If  anything  has  been  settled  it  is  that 
good  teaching  rests  upon  a  scientific  basis. 
Persons  are  not  born  teachers  any  more  than 
they  are  bom  physicians,  or  bom  lavfyers, 
or  born  engineers.  Teachers  are  produced 
as  any  professional  experts  are  produced,  by 
study  and  by  training  and  by  experience, 
and  the  first  duty  of  a  State  is  to  go  about 
building  up  a  professionally-trained  teach- 
ing service  for  its  public  schools. 

This  is  to  be  done  by  normal  schools  and 
pedagogical  classes  in  the  colleges  and 
secondary  schools,  by  institutes  and  by  a 
system  of  examinations,  all  related  together 
and  all  regulated  and  directed  by  central 
authority. 

There  are  several  facts  which  we  ought  to 
admit  at  the  outset : 

So  long  as  there  are  more  persons  who 
want  to  teach  than  there  are  schools  to  be 
taught,  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  give 
all  an  equal  chance,  but  to  discriminate  be- 
tween them  and  employ  the  best. 
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Persons  who  have  not  yet  commenced 
teaching,  but  are  desirous  of  doing  so,  will 
comply  with  any  reasonable  requirements 
which  may  be  exacted  of  them. 

Professional  training  cannot  rest  upon 
nothing.  There  must  be  a  scholarship  basis 
or  there  can  be  no  professional  superstruc- 
ture. Scholarship,  for  obvious  reasons,  may 
be  better  acquired  in  the  ordinary  schools. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  supply  Normal 
graduates  for  all  the  schools  of  a  State. 
Nor  is  it  practicable  to  exact  equal  profes- 
sional standing  of  all  the  teachers  in  the 
Stote. 

Admitting  these  facts,  we  may  commence 
setting  up  the  machinery  for  training  a  pro- 
fessional teaching  force. 

The  most  important  part  of  it  is  the  Nor- 
mal School.  Prussia  has  provided  for  119 
State  normal  schools,  and  France  for  175 
State  normal  schools.  Upon  the  basis  of 
population  that  is  perhaps  equivalent  to 
seven  in  Wisconsin,  eight  in  Iowa,  live  in 
Nebraska,  and  twenty-six  in  New  York. 
As  a  medical  school  supplies  the  best  means 
of  preparation  for  a  physician,  and  a  tech- 
nological school  the  best  for  an  engineer,  so 
a  normal  school  supplies  the  best  means  of 
preparation  for  a  teacher.  But  it  must  be 
such  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  It  must 
have  a  proper  equipment  and  suitable  facili- 
ties for  carrying  on  its  work :  it  must  not  be 
clogged  by  raw  material ;  it  must  be  satu- 
rated with  the  teaching  spirit ;  it  must  not 
grope  around  in  the  unfathomable  depths  of 
psychological  speculation  until  it  loses  all 
sight  of  the  real  school  and  the  living  child ; 
it  must  have  practice  as  well  as  theory,  and 
it  must  be  in  living  relations  with  the  public 
school  system ;  if  its  diploma  does  not  hon- 
estly certify  a  skilled  teacher,  it  had  better 
close  it  doors  and  let  down  its  fires. 

New  York  maintains  1 20  teachers'  train- 
ing classes  in  her  academies  and  high 
schools  for  about  one-fifth  of  what  it  costs 
annually  to  support  her  eleven  normal 
schools.  The  work  is  not  as  good  as  that 
done  in  the  normal  schools,  .yet  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  Each  class  continues 
under  instruction  for  at  least  thirty- two 
weeks  during  the  year.  None  can  enter  it 
except  such  as  have  p>assed  the  State  Super- 
intendent's examination.  The  class  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  teacher  approved  by  the  State 
Superintendent.  It  follows  a  course  of 
study  prescribed  by  him  and  in  conformity 
and  continuity  with  the  course  in  operation 
at  the  normal  schools.  It  has  actual  prac- 
tice, ordinarily,  under  the  advice  and  criti- 
cism of  a  normal  graduate.     Those  who 


complete  the  cpurse  and  pass  the  required 
tests  receive  a  limited  teacher's  certificate. 
These  classes  supply  not  a  little  professional 
training,  and  they  go  a  long  way  in  helping 
out  the  rural  schools. 

But  normal  schools  and  training  classes 
presumably  cannot  supply  all  needed  teach- 
ers. Then  give  certificates  to  others,  but 
only  upon  the  basis  of  written  examinations, 
held  at  stated  times,  in  public  places,  the 
question  papers  issued  from  the  State  office 
and  opened  only  in  the  presence  of  the  class, 
the  answer  papers  to  be  held  for  subsequent 
review.  Freely  distribute  syllabuses  indica- 
ting the  scope  and  character  of  the  exami* 
nations.  Ke«p  full  public  records  of  all  the 
proceedings.  Give  only  enough  of  such 
certificates  to  make  sure  that  the  schools 
will  be  supplied  with  teachers.  Grade  these 
certificates  and  require  the  holders  of  the 
lower  grades  to  advance  to  the  higher  or 
cease  teaching.  Authorize  school  officers 
to  indorse  certificates  so  as  to  make  them 
good  in  other  districts  than  those  where 
they  were  issued.  In  the  higher  grades  dis- 
continue the  examinations  and  give  addi- 
tional privileges. 

These  examinations  will  fix  only  the 
minimum  standard  of  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions. Let  the  Local  examiner  put  the 
standard  for  his  district  as  much  higher  than 
this  as  he  likes,  or  as  the  circumstances  of 
his  district  will  allow.  Let  him  withhold 
certificates  for  any  cause  which  seems  to  him 
sufficient.  Only  forbid  his  giving  a  certifi- 
cate in  any  case  where  the  State  standard  is 
not  reached. 

I  know  what  you  may  say  about  examina- 
tions not  accurately  testing  the  ability  to 
teach,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  have 
heard  it  before.  There  is  no  philosophy 
like  the  philosophy  of  results,  no  logic  like 
the  logic  of  events.  There  are  some  things 
in  our  public  school  work  which  must  be 
done.  The  toning  up  of  the  teaching  ser- 
vice is  one  of  them.  This  plan  will  do  it. 
It  will  enable  the  State  to  know  that  every 
teacher  in  its  service  has  at  least  a  known 
degree  of  qualifications.  It  will  set  all 
teachers  or  intending  teachers  at  work.  It 
will  influence  their  reading.  It  will  direct 
their  work  in  the  most  profitable  channels. 
It  will  point  their  minds  to  those  things 
which  ought  to  be  uppermost  in  the  schools. 
It  will  send  them  to  the  training  classes  and 
the  normal  schools.  It  will  increase  the 
circulation  of  educational  journals  and  the 
purchase  of  educational  books.  It  will  eli- 
minate favoritism  and  put  all  upon  their 
)  merits.     It  will  advance  the  wages,  for  it 
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will  minimize  the  competition.  It  will 
largely  do  away  with  the  advantage  which 
immaturity  and  incompetency  have  over  ex- 
perience and  capacity,  because  the  former 
can  afford  to  work  for  less  wages.  It  will 
turn  back  the  incompetents.  It  has  turned 
back  25,000  of  them  in  New  York  in  the 
last  four  years.  It  will  meet  the  approval  of 
the  competent  teachers,  for  it  will  protect 
them.  It  will  close  the  mouths  of  the  in- 
competents, for  their  protests  will  only  ad- 
vertise their  incapacity.  It  will  stimulate 
all  the  educational  work  of  the  State  and 
make  the  teaching  force  more  self-confident, 
more  self-respecting,  more  of  a  power  be- 
cause more  free,  because  mora  trustworthy, 
because  it  knows  the  ground  it  stands  upon. 

Public  Treatment  of  Teachers. — In  a  word, 
the  wise  school  teacher  will  stand  ready  to 
meet  all  requirements  and  be  in  position  to 
demand  better  treatment.  The  average 
compensation  of  teachers  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  teachers  in  France  and  Prus- 
sia, do  not  materially  differ.  It  ranges  from 
six  to  nine  dollars  in  the  rural  districts  and 
is  of  course  more  in  the  cities.  But  the 
French  or  German  teacher  has  a  permanent 
tenure,  a  residence  provided,  and  a  pension 
upon  retirement  from  the  service.  More- 
over, the  purchasing  power  of  money  is  per- 
haps a  hundred  per  cent,  greater  there  than 
here.  Again,  if  we  investigate  the  compen- 
sation of  all  other  kinds  of  labor,  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  paid  twice  as  much  here  as 
there.  It  is  so  of  day  labor,  of  skilled 
labor,  of  all  professional  employments,  of 
every  thing  but  teaching. 

As  bad  as  that  is,  it  is  not  all,  nor  is  it 
the  worst.  The  conditions  which  trustees 
and  directors  put  upon  employment,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  violate  agreements  or 
terminate  contracts,  is  something  amazing. 
Even  in  Massachusetts  they  have  a  law  that 
the  school  committee  may  discharge  a 
teacher  at  any  moment,  and  that  thereupon 
the  teacher,  shall  have  no  further  claim  for 
wages.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  take  from 
the  teacher  any  redress  for  a  wrongful  act. 
Any  teacher  can  be  rightfully  discharged  if 
he  cannot  fill  the  place,  or  if  he  violates  the 
contract.  Why  should  not  the  committee, 
like  any  other  officer  or  any  other  man,  be 
required  to  assume  the  legal  consequences  of 
its  act  ?  Why  should  a  public  officer,  with 
a  public  treasury  behind  him,  be  relieved 
from  meeting  a  poor,  weak,  single-handed 
teacher  before  an  impartial  tribunal,  that 
her  claim  against  him  may  be  justly  deter- 
mined? The  right  to  start  a  lawsuit  is  a 
poor  privilege,  but  is  one  which  the  law  of 


Massachusetts  withholds  from  the  teachers 
in  her  public  schools.  And  what  is  the  law 
in  Massachusetts  is  the  law  or  the  fact  in 
some  other  States. 

Pardon  an  expression  of  pride,  that  in 
one  great  State  in  the  Union  it  has  in  recent 
years  been  written  in  the  law,  that  teachers 
shall  be  employed  only  for  stated  terms, 
that  wages  shall  be  paid  at  regular  intervals 
of  not  more  than  thirty  days  in  length,  that 
a  written  memorandum  of  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  shall  be  given  to  the  teacher  at 
the  time  the  agreement  is  made,  and  that 
the  teacher  shall  not  be  discharged  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  employment, 
except  for  reasons  approved  by  the  State 
Superintendent. 

In  a  word,  as  we  increase  our  exactions  and 
guard  the  avenues  of  admission  to  the  teach- 
ing  service,  we  can  with  great  propriety, 
more  thoroughly  trust  and  more  completely 
protect  that  service;  and  pursuing  both 
courses  upon  parallel  lines,  we  shall  have  the 
public  schools  in  trained  hands  equal  to  the 
management  of  the  work  which  the  schools 
are  expected  to  perform. 

What  Shall  the  PubUc  Schools  Dot— 
Again  let  us  admit  some  facts.  In  America, 
general  education  b  a  private  duty.  Our 
public  education  is  primarily  for  citizenship. 
Indirectly  it  is  for  a  livelihood.  While 
specialization  is  the  order  of  the  day,  the 
schools  cannot  specialize  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. In  so  many  cases  as  to  be  practically 
universal  the  child  will  remain  in  the  school 
but  a  few  years.  He  may  be  expected  to 
withdraw  at  any  time.  The  school  cannot 
tell  him  all  the  facts  he  will  need  to  know. 
He  will  forget  such  as  it  does  tell  him. 
Then  his  wits  must  be  sharpened  and  his 
thinking  machinery  must  be  stimulated  to 
act  for  itself,  to  find  out  things  on  its  own 
account  and  to  accomplish  things  on  its  mo- 
tion. 

The  school  must  appreciate  existing  con- 
ditions. It  must  not  forget  that  the  child 
is  to  live  in  contact  with  affairs.  He  is  to 
live  by  his  hands  and  his  eyes,  as  well  as  by 
his  ability  to  reason.  His  value  as  a  citizen 
is  dependent  as  much  on  his  ability  to  do  as 
on  his  ability  to  thinks  and  perhaps  as  much 
on  his  sense  of  right  as  on  either. 

Then  we  must  have  a  plan  of  operations 
in  harmony  with  known  facts.  We  must 
prepare  to  do  the  best  work  in  the  first 
years.  If  there  is  unusual  care  or  large  ex- 
pense, it  must  be  there.  The  idea  that  any- 
body can  teach  the  youngest  children  must 
be  given  a  back  seat.  The  greatest  expert- 
ness  must  be  put  where  it  reaches  the  great- 
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€st  numbers  and  perfonns  the  most  lasting 
and  consequential  work.  We  must  proceed 
as  though  each  year  may  be  the  last  one  the 
child  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  school. 
"We  must  touch  him  on  all  sides  of  his  many- 
sided  nature.  We  cannot  hope  to  teach 
him  how  to  do  everything.  We  can  hope 
to  start  his  different  powers  into  activity. 

Possibly  some  of  you  may  have  been  ac- 
customed to  think  of  the  Kindergarten  as  a 
visionary  or  impracticable  institution. 
Special  investigation  would  modify  your  im- 
pressions. It  is  feasible.  It  is  not  incon- 
gruous with  other  work.  It  operates  at  an 
age  when  parents  will  be  glad  to  have  chil- 
dren in  school  if  they  will  be  contented 
there.  They  are  contented.  Once  started, 
they  are  disappointed  if  they  cannot  con- 
tinue. Not  only  does  it  lengthen  their  time 
in  school,  but  the  results  are  otherwise  extra- 
ordinary. It  arouses  an  interest  in  natural 
objects,  as  stones  and  trees  and  animals.  It 
cultivates  social  amenities  and  asserts  mutu- 
ality of  lights  and  obligations.  It  quickens 
the  moral  sense.  It  sharpens  the  observing 
and  perceptive  faculties.  It  stimulates  and 
trains  the  constructive  powers.  It  trains 
the  eye  to  exactness  and  the  hand  to  deft- 
ness at  an  age  when  such  training  is  effect- 
ive, and  influences  the  whole  after-life.  If 
we  would  put  a  Kindergarten  at  the  first  end 
of  the  course  and  follow  it  with  industrial 
drawing  through  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades,  we  should  be  doing  what  is  entirely 
practicable,  and  we  should  be  doing  al)out 
as  much  in  the  way  of  manual  training  as 
the  public  schools  can  fairly  be  expected  to 
do,  no  matter  whether  we  have  a  carpenter 
shop  at  the  last  end  of  the  course  or  not. 

The  eastern  school  men  are  just  now  sit- 
ting up  nights  discussing  the  propriety  of 
teaching  type-writing  in  the  schools.  I  ven- 
ture the  opinion,  however,  that  there  is 
not  so  much  sense  in  teaching  type- writing 
as  in  teaching  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
and  the  planting  of  corn.  Any  one  who 
can  spell  correctly,  speak  grammatically  and 
read  understandingly,  can  readily  learn  to 
do  either.  The  public  schools  cannot 
specialize.  They  meet  their  responsibilities 
when  they  sharpen  and  quicken  all  the  fac- 
ulties, and  when  they  equip  the  human, 
powers  for  deciding  upon  a  vocation  and 
acquiring  special  expertness  in  it.  Give 
girls  an  equal  chance  with  hojSf  and  teach 
both  ol>edience,  punctuality,  neatness,  some 
knowledge  of  themselves  and  of  the  rights  of 
others,  teach  them  to  spell  correctly,  to 
speak  grammatically,  to  write  legibly,  to 
read  understandingly;  teach  them  the  fun- 


damental principles  of  mathematics,  teach 
them  to  use  their  eyes,  their  ears  and  their 
fingers,  teach  them  accuracy  in  a  few  things 
rather  than  a  smattering  of  everything,  and 
you  will  measurably  have  met  the  demands 
upon  the  public  schools.  Teach  them  these 
things  any  way.  Teach  them  as  much 
more  as  time  will  allow.  Do  it  in  a  cheer- 
ful way,  so  that  the  teacher  will  be  looked 
upon  as  a  friend  and  helper  rather  than  as  a 
policeman,  and  so  that  the  school  shall  seem 
an  interesting  workshop  rather  than  a 
gloomy  prison.  Whether  the  time  allows 
for  more  or  not,  the  schools,  if  they  can 
have  general  attendance,  will  have  educated 
for  citizenship. 

Attendance. — The  European  schools  have 
one  decided  advantage  over  ours,  and  that 
lies  in  the  authoritative  position  which  they 
hold  among  the  people,  or  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  hedged  about  and  supported 
by  the  power  of  the  government.  All  dis- 
putes between  officers,  teachers,  children 
and  parents,  are  settled  authoritatively, 
promptly  and  finally.  No  one  thinks  of  the 
school's  being  interrupted  for  any  cause. 
How  this  promotes  the  substantiality  of  the 
institution  !  Of  no  less  consequence  than 
this  is  the  other  fact  that  all  children  within 
fixed  ages  must  be  in  school  whenever  the 
schools  are  in  session..  Attendance  is  uni- 
versal and  regular.  The  habit  of  attend- 
ance has  become  fixed.  Berlin  is  a  city  of 
the  size  of  Chicago,  but  you  could  not  find 
ten  children  in  it  who  are  out  of  school 
when  they  ought  to  be  there.  Over  the 
whole  matter  spreads  the  hand  of  authority. 
American  schools  will  never  be  able  to  make 
American  citizenship  safe  without  it.  In  all 
communities  there  will  be  ignorant,  indiffer- 
ent, dissolute,  cruel  and  criminal  classes,  who 
have  to  be  regulated,  controlled  and  di- 
rected in  the  interest  of  the  common  safety. 
It  is  so  in  all  countries.  We'  may  count 
upon  its  being  so  with  us  to  a  greater  de- 
gree in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  You 
may  provide  the  best  accommodations,  you 
may  secure  the  best  teachers,  you  may  lay 
out  the  work  with  the  greatest  care,  and  yet 
the  great  end  for  which  the  schools  are 
maintained  is  in  great  danger  of  being 
thwarted  and  defeated  unless  public  author- 
ity makes  sure  that  the  children  of  the 
troublesome  classes  are  elsewhere  suitably 
instructed,  or  are  brought  into  the  public 
schools  and  kept  there.  This  is  but  enforc- 
ing the  right  of  every  American  child ;  it  is 
only  exercising  wise  guardianship  over  the 
future  of  the  country. 

Growth. — If  the  American  school  system 
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is  to  justify  the  theory  upon  which  it  is 
maintained,  if  it  is  to  be  the  safeguard  of 
American  citizenship,  it  must  be  progressive. 
It  must  know  the  ground  it  stands  upon ;  its 
management  must  be  conservative  and  yet 
alert ;  it  must  work  from  a  scientific  basis. 
It  must  know  what  it  is  about ;  it  must  not 
seek  to  do  too  much;  it  must  accomplish 
completely  what  it  undertakes.  It  must 
reach  the  poorest  and  the  humblest ;  it  must 
be  good  enough  for  the  richest  and  the 
highest.  Its  teachers  must  have  recognized 
standing  in  any  intellectual  or  social  com- 
pany. It  must  keep  clear  of  sects  and 
classes  and  parties.  It  must  avoid  entangle^ 
ments  and  complications  and  controversy. 
It  is  of  the  people  and  for  all  the  people. 
It  is  working  in  the  most  enlightened  times 
of  all  the  world's  history;  it  is  operating 
among  the  freest,  brightest,  most  buoyant, 
most  expectant,  most  progressive  people  on 
the  earth.  But  there  are  some  inherent 
weaknesses  in  our  system.  There  are  some 
unfortunate  misapprehensions  among  the 
people,  some  unwise  tendencies  in  our  plans. 
The  advanced  work  is  absorbing  more  than 
its  share  of  attention  and  of  resources.  The 
elementary  work  is  in  danger  of  being 
slighted.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  it 
is  not  what  we  now  know  to  be  the  best. 
The  American  school  system  needs  all  the 
knowledge  and  experience  the  world  has 
upon  the  school  problems,  for  its  guidance. 
In  these  busy,  changing,  developing  times, 
there  is  no  room  for  entire  self-complacency. 
Growth  is  the  order  of  the  day.  If  it  has 
discretion  and  courage,  a  knowledge  of  cir- 
cumstances, clearness  of  vision  and  strength 
of  purpose;  if  it  knows  the  cost  and  value  of 
human  liberty;  if  it  has  a  conception  of  the 
sacredness  of  government  by  the  people,  an 
undoubting  faith  in  the  future  of  the  Repub- 
lic; if  it  knqws  what  these  things  rest  upon, 
and  acts  with  intelligence  and  conscience  in 
fulfilling  its  high  and  holy  mission,  it  will 
carry  blesaiings  to  every  hamlet  in  the  land, 
and  bring  added  renown  to  the  American 
name  around  the  world. 


How  like  a  prodigal  doth  nature  seem, 

Where  thou,  for  all  ihy  gold,  so  common  art! 
Thou  teachest  me  to  deem 

More  sacredly  of  every  human  heart. 
Since  each  reflects  in  joy  its  scanty  gleam 
Of  heaven,  and  could  some  wondrous  secret 
show 
Did  we  but  pay  the  love  we  owe. 
And  with  a  child's  undoubting  wisdom  look 
On  all  these  living  pages  of  God*s  book. 

y.  R,  Lowell, 


RIGHT  USE  OF  TIME. 


BY  W.  W.  DAVIS. 


'Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hoars, 
And  ask  them  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven. 

—  Young. 

YOUNG  people  do  not  know  the  value  of 
of  time.  They  have  too  much  of  it. 
It  often  hangs  on  their  hands,  and  so  they 
try  to  ''kill"  it.  They  run  after  amuse- 
ments by  day  and  by  night.  They  sit  down 
to  eat,  and  rise  up  to  play.  "  We  are 
young  only  once,  old  age  is  far  off ;  let  us 
enjoy  the  present,  and  let  to- morrow  look 
out  for  itself."  This  is  the  reasoning  that 
deludes  generations  of  young  men,  and  pre- 
pares the  way  for  so  many  bitter  and  una- 
vailing  regrets  in  the  future.  Poor  Boms 
preached  better  than  he  practiced : 

O  man,  while  in  thy  early  days. 

How  prodigal  of  time ! 
Misspending  all  thy  precions  hoan. 

Thy  glorious  youthful  prime ! 

The  case  of  Dr.  William  Paley  is  instruct- 
ive in  this  connection.  After  entering 
Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  he  spent  two 
years  in  idling  and  society.  He  was  awak- 
ened at  five  one  morning  by  a  companion, 
standing  by  his  bed  and  saying :  <'  Paley, 
I  have  been  thinking  what  a  fool  you  are. 
I  could  do  nothing  profitably  were  I  to  try, 
and  can  afford  the  life  I  lead  ;  you  could  do 
everything,  and  cannot  afford  it."  Paley 
was  struck  by  his  remarks,  changed  his 
habits,  soon  stood  first  in  his  class,  and  won 
enduring  fame  in  his  Natural  Theology. 
Most  young  men  are  like  Paley  in  their 
being  poor ;  they  must  expect  to  hew  their 
own  way  in  life,  to  be  the  architects  of  their 
own  fortune ;  but  unlike  Paley,  they  awake 
to  no  noble  ambition,  and  sink  to  the 
dblivion  of  the  common  crowd  around  them. 

If  young  men  could  only  realize  how 
the  happiness  of  the  future  depends  upon 
the  improvement  of  the  present,  they  would 
not  waste  a  single  golden  day.  Examples 
are  abundant  to  show  what  youthful  indus- 
try can  accomplish.  William  Chambers, 
the  celebrated  publisher  of  Edinburgh,  was 
busy  as  a  bookseller's  apprentice  from  seven 
in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  and  it  was 
only  in  the  hours  stolen  from  sleep  that  he 
could  devote  himself  to  learning.  Living- 
stone, the  missionary,  when  only  ten,  b^an 
work  in  a  cotton  factory  near  Glasgow,  and 
bought  a  Latin  grammar  with  his  first 
week's  wages.  Macaulay  was  a  reader  from 
a  child.  The  younger  Pitt  knew  scarcely  an 
idle  hour  from  early  boyhood.    Garfield 
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and  hundreds  of  earnest  youths  worked 
their  way  through  college.  Whittier,  when 
a  lad  at  home^  began  to  write  verses  for  the 
village  paper.  Renan  at  twenty  five  was  the 
best  Oriental  scholar  in  France. 

Indeed^  busy  men  do  not  let  a  moment 
slip.  Burritt,  the  learned  blacksmith,  had  a 
book  open  by  his  anvil.  Dr.  Good  trans- 
lated Lucretius  while  riding  irom  one  pa- 
tient to  another.  Albert  Barnes  wrote  his 
''  Notes"  before  nine  in  the  morning;  and 
Scott  many  of  his  novels  in  the  same  early 
hours.  Macaulay  rarely  started  on  a  walk 
without  a  book  in  hand  ;  and  I  once  met 
Koeppen,  late  professor  at  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  strolling  along  the  Phila- 
delphia turnpike,  busy  in  the  perusal  of 
Camoens.  Some  busy  workers  divide  the 
day  so  that  one  thing  may  not  interfere 
with  another.  Perhaps  you  recall  Coke's 
familiar  couplet : 

Six  hours  in  sleq>,  in  law's  graye  study  six; 
Four  spend  in  prayer,  the  rest  on  nature  fix. 

This  was  modified  by  Sir  William  Jones : 

Seven  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seven. 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  Heaven. 

A  young  minister  of  my  acquaintance  de- 
votes his  morning  to  sermonizing  and  study 
of  the  Bible  in  the  original  languages,  the 
afternoon  to  social  duties,  the  evening  to 
miscellaneous  reading. 

A  large  number  of  young  men  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  collegiate  and  professional 
training.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  advise 
you  to  give  your  whole  mind  to  your  work. 
Teachers,  however  eminent,  cannot  supply 
the  lack  of  personal  application.  I  have 
seen  boys  loaf  through  college,  and  doubt- 
less you  know  lawyers  and  doctors  whose 
diplomas  represent  no  adequate  preparation. 
Be  ye  not  like  unto  them. 

But  a  larger  number  of  young  men, 
brought  up  in  business,  and  occupied  dur- 
ing the  day,  have  the  evening  only  at  their 
disposal.  How  precious  this  time  should 
be  !  Oh,  make  the  most  of  it !  Read,  read, 
read.  Attend  literary  and  scientific  lectures. 
Seek  every  opportunity  to  advance  your 
moral  and  mental  welfare.  Join  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  enjoy  its 
social  and  intellectual  stimulus.  Some  time, 
of  course,  should  be  given  to  society ;  but 
do  not  pass  night  after  night  in  gay  recrea- 
tions, harmless  p>erhaps,  but  simply  amus- 
ing, and  leaving  nothing  behind  them. 
Have  substantial  progress  to  show  at  the  end 
of  every  winter. 

Let  us  remember,  in  the  language  of  Dr. 
Blair,  that  "  time  is  a  sacred  trust  com- 


mitted to  us  by  God,  of  which  we  are  the 
depositories,  and  for  which  we  must  render 
an  account  at  the  last."  A  sun-dial  at  All 
Souls' College,  Oxford,  bears  the  inscription: 
*'  Periunt,  et  imputantur  :"  The  hours  per- 
bh,  and  they  are  charged  to  us.  A  solemn 
thought !  May  you  never  be  obliged  to  say 
with  Titus,  "I've  lost  a  day,"  or  to  ac- 
knowledge with  sorrow  the  truth  of  the 
poet's  question : 

Who,  looking  backward  from  his  manhood's  prime. 
Sees  not  the  spectre  of  his  misspent  time  ? 

The  motto  on  the  title-page  of  Hyperion 
is  as  true  as  it  is  beautiful :  ''  Look  not 
mournfully  into  the  Past ;  it  comes  not 
back  again.  Wisely  improve  the  Present ; 
it  is  thine.  Go  forth  to  meet  the  Future 
without  fear,  and  with  a  manly  heart." 

The  warning  in  Ecclesiastes  comes  to  us 
like  a  voice  from  the  skies  :  **  Rejoice,  oh, 
young  man  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy  heart 
cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth ;  but 
know  that  for  all  these  things  God  shall 
bring  thee  into  judgment." 

Lutheran  Observer. 


THE  SO  CALLED  ^'FADS"  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


BY    HELEN   S.    STARRETT. 


THE  public  schools  in  many  of  our  large 
cities,  notably  those  of  Chicago,  have 
recently  been  made  the  object  of  bitter 
newspaper  and  other  attacks  on  account  of 
the  presence  in  their  curriculum  ot  several 
so-called  **  fads."  These  ''fads"  are  the 
teaching  of  vocal  music,  drawing,  model- 
ling in  clay,  color  work,  and  German.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  the  attack  on  these  is  also 
intended  to  help  forestall  the  incorporation 
into  the  public-school  system  of  another  fad, 
the  kindergarten.  In  these  attacks  many 
men  and  women  identified  with  the  labor 
movement  have  joined  with  the  vigor  which 
usually  characterizes  their  movements.  That 
in  so  doing  they,  as  well  as  other  assailants, 
are  making  a  fatal  mistake  will,  we  hope, 
be  apparent  after  a  thoughtful  consideration 
or  rather  reconsideration  of  the  value  of 
these  so-called  "fads"  to  children  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  especially  to  the  children  of  the 
laboring  classes  and  of  the  poor. 

The  question  of  the  propriety  of  teaching 
a  foreign  language  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  country  need  not  be  argued  in  this 
paper.  While  such  teaching  is  classed 
among  the  fads  that  have  been  so  vigorously 
attacked,   it  has,   comparatively  speaking, 
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small  interest  compared  with  the  teaching 
of  other  studies  proposed  to  be  thrown  out 
of  our  public  schools,  viz. ,  music,  drawing, 
modelling  in  clay,  and  color  work,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  intent  to  forestall  the  adop- 
tion of  the  fad  of  the  kindergarten. 

The  value  and  importance  of  teaching 
the  arts  of  beauty  and  refinement,  such  as 
music,  drawing,  and  literature,  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  may  perhaps  best  be  shown  by  an 
illustration. 

A  large  employer  of  labor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  building  and  contracting  in  one  of 
our  large  cities  was  recently  asked  about  the 
rates  of  wages  paid  to  different  classes  of 
workmen  in  his  employ,  and  the  effect  of 
particularly  high  wages  upon  the  laborers 
who  received  them.  His  reply  was  that  a 
certain  class  of  laborers,  on  account  of  a 
thoroughly  organized  union,  were  able  to 
command  the  highest  wages  paid  to  mechan- 
ics. This  particular  class  did  not  do  spe- 
cially skilled  work,  and  its  members  were 
among  the  most  uneducated  to  be  found  in 
the  ranks  of  labor.  He  said  that  they  saved 
no  more  money  and  provided  no  better  for 
their  families  than  laborers  who  received 
lower  wages.  The  reason  for  this  he  be- 
lieved to  be  their  entire  lack  of  intellectual 
development  or  education.  Many  of  them 
seemed  but  little  removed  in  their  instincts 
and  desires  above  the  most  ignorant  and 
brutal  of  foreign  immigrants.  They  had 
no  appreciation  of  comfort  and  beauty  in 
their  homes,  hence  had  no  desire  to  improve 
them.  A  place  to  sleep  and  to  eat  was  their 
only  idea  of  home,  and  dirt  and  disorder 
there  did  not  trouble  them.  Their  higher 
wages  were  spent  in  the  gratification  of  the 
sensuous  appetites,  in  liquor  and  tobacco. 
As  for  the  time  gained  by  the  shortening  of 
the  hours  of  labor,  they  did  not  know  how 
to  use  it,  except  in  gathering  in  crowds  in 
saloons  or  beer  halls,  in  ignorant  gossiping, 
smoking,  quarrelling  and  beer  drinking. 
There  was  no  development  of  the  intellec- 
tual or  higher  nature  that  would  enable 
them  to  enjoy  reading  or  the  companion- 
ship of  their  families,  or  the  beautifying  or 
improving  of  their  homes.  His  opinion, 
therefore,  was  that  shorter  hours  and  higher 
wages  were  of  no  particular  benefit  to  uned- 
ucated labor. 

Now  for  laborers  or  others  who  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  manhood  or  womanhood 
without  the  implanting  of  any  of  those  up- 
lifting tastes  that  tend  to  elevate  man  above 
the  brute,  nothing  can  be  done;  it  is  too 
late.  The  man  or  woman  who  cares  to  pro- 
vide only  for  food  and  shelter  is  but  little 


higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than  the  animal 
that  grunts  its  comfort  from  its  well-fed  stall. 
But  «  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.'' 
His  higher  nature  must  be  developed  and 
fed  and  nourished,  and  that  higher  nature 
is  the  one  that  appreciates  and  loves  beauty, 
refinement,  harmony,  music — in  short,  art. 
How  easy  it  is  see  where  the  fundamental 
remedy  lies  that  shall  prevent  the  children 
of  these  laborers  from  following  in  the  foot- 
steps, and  living  the  sluggish,  debasing  life 
of  their  parents.  It  is  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  to 
whom  is  intrusted  the  responsibilities  of  ed- 
ucating their  children.  If  these  laborers 
had  any  intellectual  resources;  if  they  cared 
to  read  ;  if  they  appreciated  even  neatness 
and  order,  to  say  nothing  of  beauty,  what 
changes  would  at  once  be  wrought  in  their 
lives  !  The  wages  that  now  go  for  beer  and 
tobacco  would  be  spent  in  securing  com- 
forts, and  even  adornments,  for  their  homes 
and  for  their  wives  and  children.  Books, 
magazihes,  and  papers  would  have  some 
place  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  leisure.  If 
they  loved  music,  the  practice  of  that  art  in 
social  organizations  and  for  the  entertain- 
ment would  take  the  place  of  coarse  stories 
and  ribald  jokes.  The  opportunity  for  im- 
planting these  higher  tastes  in  their  children 
is  one  that  must  be  seized  by  the  patriotic 
and  philanthropic  teachers  in  our  public 
schools,  or  there  is  no  hope  for  the  eleva- 
tion in  the  social  and  intellectual  scale  of 
these  their  fellow-creatures. 

Here  is  the  truest,  the  deepest  reason  why 
the  elements  of  all  the  arts  should  form  a 
part  of  the  public-school  curriculum.  The 
teacher  who  can  implant  in  the  children  of 
the  debased  and  ignorant  even  the  germs  of 
a  love  for  music,  for  poetry,  for  literature, 
for  beauty ;  who  can  teach  them  to  love  the 
simple  songs  of  true  music,  or  the  simple 
poems  of  the  true  poet ;  who  can  awaken 
in  them  a  love  for  flowers,  or  beauty  in  any 
form ;  who  can  draw  them  away  from  the 
belief  that  the  only  end  and  aim  of  life  is  to 
be  fed  and  clothed  and  housed — that  teacher 
will  prove  the  evangelist  who  shall  help  to 
elevate  the  laboring  classes  of  the  future  into 
habits  of  life  that  will  make  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours  of  labor  of  some  permament 
value. 

This  much  by  way  of  argument  as  to  the 
value  of  teaching  the  elements  of  art  in  the 
public  schools  as  related  to  the  grown-up 
man  or  woman.  But  how  is  it  as  related  to 
the  happiness  and  well  being  of  children 
themselves?  One  of  the  arguments  used 
against  the  teaching  of  any  of  these  arts  in 
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the  public  schools  is  that  the  children  have 
no  time  for  them.  This  is  utterly  untrue. 
No  child  who  attends  the  public  school  in 
any  large  city  spends  less  than  three  hours 
in  the  school- room.  Now,  the  first  neces- 
sity for  a  healthful  and  happy  development 
of  the  child  is  variety  of  occupation,  change, 
opportunity  for  expression.  As  one  of  the 
wise  women  superintendents  of  the  Chicago 
public  schools  said  in  effect  in  regard  to  the 
work  of  modelling  in  clay,  no  child  can  be 
kept  for  three  hours  at  the  work  of  reading 
and  writing  and  numbers,  without  great 
fatigue.  The  little  brain  needs  change,  re- 
freshment, interest,  and  this  is  precisely 
what  is  furnished  by  the  introduction  of 
singing,  drawing,  clay  modelling,  and  color 
work.  And  at  the  same  time  that  the  child 
is  thus  allowed  its  inalienable  birthright  of 
that  happiness  which  comes  from  the  exer- 
cise of  its  faculties,  in  activities  that  corres- 
pond to  those  faculties,  its  embryotic  tastes 
for  the  beautiful  are  being  cultivated  and 
afforded  opportunity  for  development.  The 
incessant  and  necessary  activity  of  the  child 
is  righly  directed,  and  results  in  happiness 
and  content.  The  child  that  is  taught  to 
use  its  little  fingers  in  modelling  in  clay,  in 
copying  geometrical  or  other  symmetrical 
and  beautiful  forms,  in  drawing  the  flowers 
or  birds  or  other  objects  that  it  sees,  in  carv- 
ing forms  and  figures  of  grace  and  beauty 
in  wood — that  child  will  not  be  tempted — 
will  have  little  desire  to  cut  disfiguring 
notches  or  senseless  figures  into  its  desk. 
It  may  not  need  to  find  an  outlet  for  its  ner* 
vous  force  and  irrepressible  activity  in  kick- 
ing its  heels  against  the  desk,  or  pulling  its 
seat-mate's  hair.  The  true  teacher  of  to- 
day has  learned  that  the  fundamental  secret 
of  rightly  educating  a  child  is  to  direct  its 
activities,  bodily  and  mental,  into  beautiful, 
useful,  and  rewarding  work.  This  is  the 
secret  of  the  kindergarten,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  strongest  reasons  why  this  ''fad"  also 
should  be  engrafted  upon,  incorporated  in, 
our  public-school  system. 

There  is  great  danger  that  in  the  reaction 
against  a  system  or  systems  of  education 
that  fail  properly  to  prepare  the  student  to 
**  earn  a  living,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  we  shall 
swing  to  the  other  extreme,  and  cut  off 
many  of  those  studies  which,  if  they  do  not 
directly  tend  to  aid  in  the  work  of  *'  earn- 
ing a  living,"  at  least  tend  to  make  life 
worth  living,  after  food  and  shelter  have 
been  earned.  The  material  needs  of  man 
must  be  provided  for  first,  as  the  basis  upon 
which  the  spiritual  life  shall  be  built  up  and 
sustained.     **  First  that  which  is  natural ; 


afterwards  that  which  is  spiritual,"  is  the 
dictum  of  philosophy  as  well  as  of  grace. 
But  let  us  beware  of  laying  too  great  stress 
upon  the  foundation  and  forgetting  the 
superstructure.  Houses  and  homes  have  a 
true  and  high  value  only  as  they  shelter 
human  beings  who  love,  who  live,  who  en- 
joy, who  value  something  beside  food  three 
times  a  day,  and  a  place  to  sleep.  In  the 
arts  of  beauty,  of  music,  of  literature,  are 
found  the  opening  doors  into  those  infinite 
worlds  of  thought  and  feeling  and  high  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  enjoyment,  which 
alone  can  make  life  worth  living,  or  the 
thought  of  immortality  an  inspiring  hope. 
—  The  Arena, 


LOCUSTS  AND  WILD  HONEY.* 


BY  MISS  R    H.  SCHIVELY. 


THE  words  which  I  have  chosen  as  the 
motto  of  this  paper  unveil  before  the 
mind  the  panorama  of  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful human  lives  the  world  has  ever  known. 
We  are  fain  to  dwell  upon  its  antique  pic- 
tures, over  whose  vivid  oriental  coloring, 
whose  startling  lights  and  shadows,  whose 
supernal  loveliness  and  grandeur,  neither 
time  nor  familiarity  has  power. 

The  magnificent  temple  of  an  ancient 
ritual;  a  venerable  man,  treading  with  the 
slow  step  of  age  and  of  reverence  the  space 
before  the  shining  altar  of  prayer;  the  sud- 
den apparition  of  a  pure,  mysterious  being, 
whose  glory,  though  half- veiled,  yet  dims 
the  soft  light  of  the  seven-branched  candel- 
abrum ;  the  strange  interview,  from  which 
the  old  man  passes  out,  his  lips  sealed  with 
the  spell  of  a  long  silence ;  then,  a  mother 
whose  features  bear  the  traces  of  age,  yet 
who  bends  over  the  couch  of  her  first  and 
only  child  with  the  ever-young  smile  of 
maternal  tenderness,  and  a  boy  with  the 
countenance  at  once  of  age  and  of  youth — 
a  childbh  brow,  wearing  a  lofty  serene  ex- 
pression, as  if  to  his  young  spirit  had  been 
vouchsafed  some  dim  prevision  of  a  noble, 
yet  isolated  destiny. 

Brought  up  amid  the  scenes  of  temple 
worship,  and  early  accustomed  to  its  time- 
hallowed  symbolism,  its  inspired  psalmody, 
its  imposing  liturgy,  all  these  wrought  in 
him  a  sense  of  real,  almost  tangible,  rela- 
tionship with  the  unseen,  yea,  even  with  the 
Most  High,  whose  incommunicable  Name 
the  boy  dared  pronounce  only  in  the  ador- 

*Read  before  Chambersburg  Teachers'  Institute, 
January  20,  1893. 
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ing  silence  of  his  soul.  His  thoughtful  mind 
was  moulded  by  the  righteous^  yet  fatherly 
severity  of  the  Law,  by  the  historic  pride  of 
a  people  chosen  out  of  all  nations,  and  kept 
throughout  ages  for  some  grander  destiny 
yet  to  be  realized ;  by  the  eastern  splendor, 
the  passion  and  the  tenderness  of  the  sacred 
poetry  of  that  people ;  yet  was  he  chilled  to 
the  depths  of  his  glowing  spirit  by  the  cor- 
ruptions, the  dissensions,  the  greed,  the 
hypocrisy  everywhere  manifest  around  him. 
Such  environment  was  a  unique  preparation 
for  a  unique  career. 

If  ever  a  youth  had  what  the  world  calls 
**  a  chance"  in  life,  it  was  this  one.  De- 
scended from  the  ecclesiastical  aristocracy 
of  his  people,  a  privileged  life  lay  before 
him.  An  easy  and  honored  service  might 
be  his ;  a  voice  in  the  council  of  the  nation; 
abundant  opportunity  for  the  display  of  dis- 
tinguished intellectual  powers,  and  of  the 
transcendent  force  of  an  eminent  character. 
The  yoke  of  Rome  was  not  galling  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  \  and  with  but  a  little  com- 
plaisance towards  her  representatives,  and  a 
politic  insensibility  to  the  iniquities  of  his 
compatriots,  he  might  have  led  an  agreeable, 
even  a  luxurious  life,  enjoying  much  of  re- 
spect and  dignity. 

Imagine  the  surprise,  the  consternation  of 
interested  relatives  and  friends,  when  a 
young  man  so  favored  by  circumstances 
turned  away  from  so  elevated  and  attractive 
a  prospect  to  become  only  a  "voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness!"  The  fine  linen,  the 
delicate  purity  of  the  priestly  attire,  ex- 
changed for  the  rough  plebeian  garment  of 
camel's  hair!  the  shadow  of  that  superb 
temple,  with  its  unearthly  radiance  of  white 
and  gold  by  day,  and  its  gleaming  silver 
lamps,  fed  with  fragrant  oil,  by  night,  for 
the  gloom  of  brooding  woods  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  cave  wherein  angels  watched  his 
sleep !  the  rich  and  savory  viands  assured 
by  law  to  the  priesthood,  for  the  food  of  the 
poor — locusts,  and  the  honey  ''stored,"  as 
one  hath  said,  ''  under  the  white  rocks  by 
God's  little  wild  brown  bees  1" 

Perhaps  there  may  have  been  among 
those  worldly-wise  friends  some  who,  hav- 
ing thrown  away  much  practical  advice  upon 
the  misguided  youth,  at  length  turned  from 
him,  elevating  their  eyebrows,  shrugging 
their  shoulders,  and  touching  their  foreheads 
significantly,  while  they  mentally  washed 
their  hands  of  the  worldly-foolish  enthusiast, 
as  of  one  for  whom  nothing  further  can  be 
done. 

And,  when  the  nine  days*  wonder  of  his 
preaching  was  over ;  when  the  crowds  that 


had  gathered  around  him,  some  through 
curiosity,  some  through  a  vague  dissatisfac- 
tion with  themselves  and  all  the  world,  had 
dissolved,  each  one  carrying  home  some 
strange  new  message  that  had  gone,  winged 
by  a  power  to  him  incomprehensible,  straight 
to  his  soul ;  when,  I  say,  all  this  was  over, 
and  the  ''  voice"  was  hushed  in  a  dungeon; 
when  at  last  that  devoted  head  had  fallen 
at  the  petition  of  a  vain  girl  and  her  worth- 
less mother;  then  must  those  same  inter- 
ested, disappointed  relatives  and  friends 
have  shaken  their  heads  once  more,  sadly — 
but  oh,  how  wisely  1 — saying,  "  Did  I  not 
tell  you  so  ?  Alas,  what  a  wretched,  what  a 
woful  failure  !" 

Failure!  yea,  so  let  men  think.  But  we 
remember  Moses  and  David,  Solomon  and 
Isaiah;  we  remember  the  Pharaohs,  Alex- 
ander, Caesar ;  we  remember  Socrates,  Plato, 
Homer,  Virgil ;  and  we  hear  the  calm  lips 
of  One  speaking  as  never  man  spake,  and 
saying,  *^  Among  them  that  are  bom  of  women 
there  hath  not  risen  a  greater  /  " 

Wherein,  then,  lay  the  elements  of  that 
greatness?  Chiefly  in  that  for  which  the 
locusts  and  wild  honey  stand — in  absolute 
seff-renunciation.  Not  the  useless  self-tor- 
menting of  a  Simeon  Stylites,  freezing  and 
burning  through  long  wastes  of  years  at  the 
top  of  a  column,  far  withdrawn  in  every 
sense  from  the  gaping,  wondering  multitude 
among  whom  he  ought  to  have  walked  as  a 
gracious,  brotherly  teacher.  Not  the  hy- 
drophobic piety  of  a  cenobite  of  the  desert, 
mortifying  the  flesh  to  the  point  of  shunning 
as  a  seductive,  soul-ensnaring  luxury,  a  bath 
in  the  limpid  waters  of  the  cold  mountain 
pool.     Nothing  like  these. 

But  this  man,  with  his  good  connections 
and  favorable  opportunities,  with  his  grand 
endowments  of  talent  and  indomitable  cour- 
age and  superhuman  prescience,  was  content 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  ''voice,"  and 
that  re-echoing  in  waste  and  solitary  places, 
if  so  he  might  serve.  And  looking  forward, 
seer-like,  upon  his  own  fate,  and  upon  the 
future  triumphs  of  the  Master  whom  he 
heralded,  there  was  no  ring  of  melancholy, 
self  pity,  but  rather  a  deep  and  solemn  joy 
in  his  tone,  as  he  said,  "  I  must  decrease, 
but  He  must  increase  !  " 

Here  lies  the  one  essential  element  of  all 
true  success.  Men  sometimes  ask,  "  Is  life 
worth  living  ?  "  I  answer.  No  / — unless  the 
spirit  of  this  man  be  in  the  life.  In  some 
form,  we  must,  every  one  of  us,  eat  our 
locusts  and  wild  honey,  or  we  have  lived  in 
vain. 

This  is  the  supreme  test  of  all  literature, 
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for  literature  is  but  the  running  commentary 
on  life.  Not  that  there  need  be  a  Hac  fab- 
ula  docet  tacked  to  every  literary  produc- 
tion ;  but  there  must  be  an  indwelling  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Wordsworthian  motto: 
''Plain  living  and  high  thinking/'  but 
deepened  and  intensified  ;  plain  living,  any 
kind  of  living,  only  so  that  there  is  high 
being  and  noble  doing.  Otherwise,  no 
matter  how  refined,  how  graceful  the  work 
may  be,  or  even  how  lofty  intellectually,  it  is 
not  worth,  for  purposes  of  sound  and  efficient 
culture,  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written. 

This  is  the  crucial  test  of  good  citizen- 
ship. He  who  would  deserve  the  name  of 
patriot  must  be  willing  to  live  through  hard 
days  and  sleepless  nights,  to  wear  camel's 
hair  and  eat  locusts  and  wild  honey;  to  de- 
crease, if  needs  be,  in  wealth  and  in  name, 
that  the  right  may  triumph,  and  every  holy 
cause  flourish.  Let  those,  then,  who  are 
aiding  others  to  form  their  scheme  of  life, 
see  to  it  that  no  weak  ambitions,  no  selfish 
desires  enter  in  to  mar  it.  Let  them  say  to 
the  young,  ''Go  and  serve  I  that  is  the 
grand  aim  and  end  of  your  training  \  the 
one  supreme,  all-comprehensive  vocation  is 
that  of  a  servant. "  Let  them  not  talk  of 
"  chances  to  rise ;"  of  the  possibility  of  be- 
coming railroad  presidents,  bank  presidents, 
millionaires,  ministers  to  the  court  of  St. 
James,  or  what  not.  Those  who  set  before 
our  coming  men  such  objects  of  ambition  as 
these  are  responsible,  and  that  with  no  great 
indirectness,  for  the  ruined  lives  of  thou- 
sands. They  have  much  to  answer  for  in 
the  miserable  "  combines*'  and  pools  and 
trusts  that  are  wresting  the  bread  from  the 
poor  man's  mouth  and  freezing  his  little 
ones  to  death  in  the  bitter  winter  weather  \ 
for  the  greed  and  corruption  of  officehold- 
ers,  and  the  unmanly  selfishness  and  abject- 
ness  of  office  seekers;  for  the  vanity  and 
worldly  ambition  that  degrade  some  of  the 
most  sacred  callings  '^  for  the  whole  train  of 
falsehoods  and  dishonors  that  attend  men  in 
their  mad  tumbling  and  stumbling  one  over 
another  to  attain  some  point  which  they 
style  "the  top!" 

But  to  the  coming  man  and  woman,  say 
solemnly :  "  Be,  in  God's  Name,  whatever 
He  has  given  you  power  to  make  yourself ; 
statesman  or  day-laborer  ;  poet,  manufactu- 
rer, physician,  merchant,  hewer  of  wood  and 
drawer  of  water  ;  if  you  have  ambition,  let 
it  be  only  for  the  fullest  employment  of  your 
talents,  and  the  widest  sphere  of  usefulness ; 
but  be  first  and  last  a  true  man,  a  true  wo- 
man— your  own  master,  and  to  every  one 
else  a  servant !  " 


TEACHING  AND  TELLING. 


BY  WM.  F.  PORTER. 


TO  use  a  common  expression,  "  There  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world"  be* 
tween  teaching  and  telling,  and  yet  there 
are  a  great  many  teachers  who  do  not  seem 
to  know  that  it  is  a  fact.  There  are  occa- 
sions for  teaching,  and  there  are  occasions 
for  telling;  but  neither  should  be  done 
when  it  is  better  to  do  the  other.  Pupils 
learn  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  adopted  July  4th,  1776,  by  telling,  but 
they  learn  facts  in  the  sciences  and  pro- 
cesses in  mathematics  by  teaching. 

Violations  of  these  methods  of  learning 
take  place  in  a  number  of  ways.  The 
teacher  may  violate  the  method  himself, 
the  pupib  may  do  the  telling  themselves — 
it  can  not  be  said  that  they  ever  teach — or 
they  may  copy  work  from  each  other.  The 
teachers  sometimes  make  the  mistake 
through  ignorance,  and  at  other  times  they 
do  it  because  telling  is  so  much  easier  than 
teaching 

I  lately  visited  a  school  where  the  pupils 
had  a  most  vicious  habit  of  telling.  They 
were  in  quite  an  undisciplined  state,  and  as 
soon  as  one  made  a  mistake  of  any  kind, 
every  one  who  knew,  or  who  thought  he 
knew  what  was  right,  made  a  correction. 
The  result  was  a  jumble  that  would  have 
made  glad  the  heart  of  pedagogue  in  China, 
and  it  was  extremely  demoralizing  to  every 
one  in  the  school.  Attention  was  called  to 
the  fact,  and  it  was  found  that  many  of  the 
mistakes  could  be  corrected  by  teaching. 

One  little  girl  said,  "  I  can't  do  the  four- 
teenth problem."  She  was  asked  to  read 
it,  and  it  was  found  that  she  could  not 
read  correctly  a  number  in  United  States 
money.  Then  the  correct  reading  began  to 
come  from  half-a  dozen  pupils.  It  was 
stopped,  however,  before  it  had  gone  very 
far,  and  then  the  teaching  began.  Some 
numbers  could  be  read  correctly,  and  by 
going  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  she 
soon  read  the  number  correctly,  and  solved 
the  problem. 

Much  harm  is  done  in  allowing  pupils  to 
copy  work  from  each  other ;  and  this  is  a 
kind  of  telling.  Almost  all  pupils  will  do 
it,  and  unless  the  habit  is  carefully  watched 
and  constantly  corrected,  it  will  grow  on 
them  until  they  are  absolutely  good  for- 
nothing  in  the  school-room,  for  they  be- 
come mental  tramps. 

The  teachers  should  correct  their  part  by 
exerting  themselves  a  little  more  in  the  mat- 
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ter  of  applying  the  principles  of  teaching. 
They  should  remember  that  just  as  the 
Great  Teacher  came  to  bring  not  the 
righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance,  so  we 
teachers  are  not  to  teach  those  who  do 
know,  but  those  who  do  not  know.  Then, 
if  they  are  true  teachers,  they  will  be  more 
than  paid  for  their  exertion  by  bright  looks 
and  active  interest  on  the  part  of  pupils  that 
were  formerly  considered  dull  or  indiffer- 
ent. 

The  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  can 
not  be  corrected  so  easily.  They  usually 
sit  close  together,  and  are  willing  to  help 
others  as  a  matter  of  accommodation  or  a 
matter,  of  pride  in  displaying  their  own 
knowledge.  It  may  be  remedied  to  some 
extent  by  seating  pupils  of  different  grades 
together,  and  by  pointing  out  to  them  the 
bad  effects  of  such  work  mentally  and  mor- 
ally. Where  the  pupils  are  all  of  the  same 
grade,  the  correction  may  be  made  by  sep- 
arating them  and  by  calling  for  recitations 
and  examinations  from  such  parts  of  the 
school  as  may  be  kept  from  each  other. 


TRUE  HISTORY  IN  WORDS. 


BY  PROP.  DAVID  SWING. 


IT  would  be  a  wonderful  spectacle  could 
we  who  are  living  in  this  far-off  time  see 
a  whole  month  of  Athens  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Pericles,  or  could  we  spend  a  month 
in  Jerusalem  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
That  month  would  not  merely  gratify  the 
common  trait  of  curiosity,  but  it  would  re- 
move from  our  minds  many  a  false  notion, 
and  would  load  us  down  with  most  valuable 
truths.  No  reader  or  thinker  can  turn  to- 
ward the  far  past  without  lamenting  very 
soon  that  no  scene  is  half  visible  and  no 
story  is  half  told.  As  the  old  Egyptian 
mummy  offers  to  us  a  very  poor  picture  of 
the  king  or  queen  or  orator  or  citizen  who 
once  laughed  and  talked  and  acted  in  that 
human  iorm,  so  the  pages  of  history,  sacred 
or  profane,  open  before  us  a  very  poor  re- 
cord of  the  daily  life  and  thought  which  lay 
around  the  human  hearts  that  beat  two 
thousand  years  ago.  History  is  a  mummy 
in  words  instead  of  in  pitch  and  rags.  In 
both  cases  of  preservation  the  likeness  is 
gone.  Nothing  is  preserved  except  a  rude 
outline. 

In  the  excavated  streets  of  Pompeii  there 
are  ruts  made  by  chariot  wheels,  but  we  do 
not  know  whether  the  wheels  were  busy 
hauling  fair  women  and  brave  men,  or  for 


the  most  part  were  hauling  water  or  stones 
or  brick.  If  fashionable  people  went  in 
those  vehicles,  what  were  those  Romans 
saying  to  each  other?  Did  they  all  love  to 
go  to  the  theatre  to  see  men  and  beasts 
fight  and  die?  The  tracks  of  the  wheels 
compose  a  poor  history,  for  they  do  not  tell 
us  whom  the  wheels  carried  and  for  what 
purposes.  Thus  all  of  ancient  record  is 
only  a  midnight  survey  of  a  landscape  when 
there  is  no  moon  even,  only  a  feeble  light  of 
the  stars.  Should  an  Asiatic  stranger  dash 
through  our  State  at  night  in  a  rapid  train 
he  would  not  be  able  to  report  much  about 
birds,  grasses,  trees,  flowers,  and  all  our 
agriculture.  Such  in  great  measure  is  his- 
tory— a  trip  made  in  the  night. 

It  is  not  known  who  composed  the 
Iliad,  or  who  made  the  speeches  given  by 
Thucydides,  or  what  Socrates  said,  or  who 
composed  the  Old  Testament,  or  when,  or 
why.  Turn  to  any  spot  of  ancient  ground 
where  men  and  women  once  poured  along 
in  great  multitudes  and  its  portrait  is  erased, 
never  to  be  restored.  The  generations 
have  passed  away,  the  ground  remains. 

All  covered  over  as  the  old  centuries  are, 
there  are  places  at  which  the  mind  can 
break  into  the  great  tomb  and  can  bring 
forth  some  traces  of  the  people  that  came 
and  went.  Each  old  and  great  word  is  a 
rift  in  the  cloud.  The  words  remain  after 
the  persons  are  all  gone.  The  idea  must 
stand  for  a  portrait  not  of  one  person,  bat 
of  myriads  of  faces.  It  would  have  to  be 
the  idea  of  a  large  number  of  persons  be- 
fore it  could  find  its  way  into  literature. 

When  in  Homer  a  young  princess  out  for 
a  day  on  the  seashore  with  her  attendant 
maidens,  finds  the  shipwrecked  hero  of  Troy, 
she  does  not  wish  to  take  him  to  the  king 
in  her  cart.  She  would  rather  go  back 
home  with  her  girl  companions  than  dash 
along  the  public  way  with  a  stranger.  The 
three  thousand  years  have  taken  away  hun- 
dreds of  details  from  the  event  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  particular  event  ever  indeed 
occurred,  but  there  remains  one  thing, 
namely,  the  girl's  view  of  womanly  refine- 
ment. The  young  princess  did  not  desire 
to  make  acquaintances  in  haste,  when  it 
was  only  a  little  way  to  the  palace  of  her 
father.  Under  this  one  thought  a  hidden 
world  of  womanhood  flashes  up  and  gleams 
for  an  instant  in  much  of  beauty.  All  the 
girls  who  thus  lived  on  the  shore  of  the 
Ionian  sea  have  passed  away  in  the  thirty 
centuries,  but  one  of  their  ideas  has  declined 
the  offer  of  a  tomb  and  comes  to  us  to-day 
as  a  portrait  of  past  beauty.     Thus  a  princi- 
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pie  found  in  literature  becomes  the  history 
of  the  lost  multitude.  A  word  holds  the 
picture  of  womanhood. 

In  the  book  of  Genesis  may  be  found  the 
story  of  a  woman  who,  high  in  the  society 
of  that  age,  was  transformed  into  a  pillar  of 
salt,  because  having  made  a  journey  away 
from  the  depravity  of  Sodom  she  looked 
back  with  regrets  over  the  gayety  she  had 
left  behind.  The  story  is  perhaps  older 
than  the  incident  just  taken  from  Homer. 
If  we  might  follow  the  logic  of  some  clergy- 
men, the  metamorphosis  of  Lot's  wife  ac- 
tually took  place  at  any  point  where  the 
traveler  in  the  East  can  pick  up  now  a  lump 
of  rock  salt.  Not  daring  thus  to  degrade 
man's  logical  faculty,  we  must  assume  that 
not  a  single  detail  of  the  story  remains  as 
history  except  the  moral  thought  that  there 
was  a  higher  life  dreamed  of  in  that  old 
time,  and  that  a  woman  need  not  live  after 
she  became  incapable  of  going  onward  in 
the  path  of  goodness.  If  her  heart  were 
wedded  to  Sodom,  she  might  as  well  die.  In 
the  story  an  angel  from  the  pure  sky  had 
taken  Lot's  wife  by  the  hand  and  had 
kindly  led  her  away  from  the  Sodom  toward 
the  more  noble  village  of  Zoar;  but  the 
woman  did  not  like  the  pure,  flowery  path 
over  the  hills,  so  she  was  taken  from  the 
human  form  and  placed  among  the  insensate 
rocks.  In  which  story  there  is  only  one  de- 
tail which  stands  as  actual  history.  We 
learn  that  the  women  of  that  day  had  a 
moral  code  by  which  they  measured  merit, 
and  few  were  the  souls  that  could  reach  it. 

If  the  story  was  written  down  i,ooo  years 
before  our  era  began,  then  may  we  infer  that 
3,000  years  ago  there  were  women  who  were 
studying  a  cede  of  ethics  not  wholly  at  dis- 
cord with  our  own  highest  morality. 
Mothers  in  Israel  must  have  taught  their 
young  daughters  the  story  of  Lot's  wife. 
We  know  thus  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  many  a  Hebrew  mother  came  in 
the  evening  from  her  child's  little  bed  and 
«aid  to  the  family:  ''Little  Rachel  has 
fallen  to  sleep  at  last,  but  not  until  I  had 
told  her  the  story  of  Lot's  wife."  The 
house,  the  bed,  the  furniture,  the  raiment, 
the  features,  the  laws,  and  local  customs  are 
all  lost,  but  the  moral  of  the  story  is  a  piece 
of  absolute  history  no  time  can  erase.  That 
word  passes  not  away. 

Thus  the  story  of  Daniel  and  the  ''  lion's 
den,"  and  the  story  of  hb  three  friends  of 
the  "fiery  furnace,"  however  old  they  may 
be,  and  however  separated  from  any  reality, 
teach  this  that  the  greatness  of  manhood 
was  long  ago  often  measured  by  its  attach- 


ment to  the  absolute  right.  As  in  the 
(Edipus  of  the  Greek  drama  the  sister  Anti- 
gone stapds  as  the  incarnation  of  the  ever- 
lasting right — a  right  to  which  heaven  and 
earth  bow  in  worship — thus  Daniel  and  the 
three  Hebrew  youths  are  pictorial  utter- 
ances of  the  fact,  that  in  the  far  past,  which 
now  seems  so  dark,  great  truths  were  tra- 
versing the  plains  of  human  life  about 
Babylon. 

The  hanging  gardens  of  that  city  are  ob- 
literated ;  the  old  splendor  of  kings  and 
palaces  b  all  gone ;  but  that  conception  of 
duty  and  character  which  was  uttered  by 
the  lion's  den  and  the  fiery  furnace  stands 
firm  to  tell  us  that  all  over  that  East  there 
were  men  who  lived  in  the  name  of  an  un- 
bending integrity.  The  inference  is  that 
they  conversed  and  wrote  and  visited  and 
held  meetings  and  gave  suppers  in  the  study 
and  spread  of  those  truths.  The  style  of 
raiment,  the  style  of  the  feast,  the  hours  for 
meeting  and  for  going  home,  the  kind  of 
music  they  may  have  had,  in  what  tongue 
they  spoke,  and  when  these  events  tran- 
spired, are  all  unknown.  The  mor^  lesson 
alone  remains  to  cast  light  upon  millions  of 
human  hearts. 

The  doctrines  of  the  past  contain  the 
hbtory  of  the  past.  Should  the  student 
look  into  the  Sabbath  of  the  Israelites,  he 
would  see  the  old  toilers  of  antiquity  sigh- 
ing for  times  of  rest.  Some  idle  days  came 
to  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  Hebrews,  escaping  from  a 
pitiless  slavery,  were  the  first  nation  to 
make  every  seventh  day  a  day  of  rest  and 
happiness.  That  day  creates  a  page  of  his- 
tory. Each  slave  was  free  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  ox  need  fear  no  yoke.  Man- 
servant and  maid- servant  and  the  stranger 
— all,  old  and  young,  all  life  had  each  week 
a  day  of  rest.  By  help  of  that  one  word 
''  Sabbath  "  we  can  recall  an  absent  empire,  , 
and  can  see  in  Judea  what  Gray  saw  in 
England : 

The  plowman  homeward  plods  fats  weary  way. 

The  lowiDg  herd  wiads  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 

We  can  enter  into  those  human  hearts  and 
feel  that  peace  which  the  sinking  sun  of 
Saturday  brought  to  youth  and  old  age,  to 
the  rich  and  poor.  Thus,  while  history 
may  be  full  of  fabulous  stories,  this  word 
•'  Sabbath  "  comes  laden  with  truth. 

Many  doctrines  on  old  ideas  are  the  ex- 
act pictures  of  old  sorrows.  The  Hebrews 
and  Greeks  fought  and  found  liberty.  Then 
arose  the  doctrine  of  a  republic.  But  what 
is  the  significance  of  that  fact?  The  single 
word  ' '  liberty  "  is  a  volume  of  hbtory.    And 
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there  is  no  fable  in  the  volume.  Liberty 
comes  only  from  awful  realities.  That  term 
assures  us  that  the  Israelites  and  the  Greeks 
had  been  in  bondage;  that  the  lash  had 
fallen  day  and  night  upon  human  flesh ;  that 
the  earnings  of  the  many  had  gone  toward 
the  one ;  that  the  starving  in  the  huts  and 
fields  meant  feasts  among  the  few  in  the 
palaces.  By  glancing  now  at  a  modern 
despotism,  like  that  of  Russia,  we  can  see 
the  kind  of  facts  which  preceded  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks.  In 
Russia,  in  a  population  of  100,000,000, 
40,000,000  are  always  on  the  borders  of 
starvation.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  note 
such  suffering  in  a  world  of  untilled  acres 
and  of  wasted  sunshine.  Many  who  are  not 
quite  killed  by  famine  are  whipped  for  not 
saying  prayers  in  the  despot's  church.  The 
police  for  the  Greek  church  will  enter  a 
villa{;e  and  flog  a  few  men  for  not  having 
the  right  kind  of  piety.  As  the  lash  falls, 
the  wife,  the  children,  the  neighbors,  rush 
out  with  money  for  the  police,  and  when 
the  little  hamlet  has  been  drained  of  its 
money,'  these  emissaries  of  a  false  religion 
drive  on  to  the  next  village.  The  police  of 
religion  are  preceded  or  followed  by  the 
police  of  the  taxes. 

Thus  the  word  ''liberty"  carries  in  it  the 
dreadful  history  of  our  race.  The  word 
"Jonah''  may  hold  some  falsehood,  the 
word  ''Samson"  may  contain  some  child- 
ish legend,  but  when  we  pronounce  the 
word  "  liberty  "  the  crimes  of  the  past  rise 
up  before  us.  We  hear  the  lash  falling,  we 
hear  screams,  we  see  the  highways  lined 
with  the  starving,  we  see  noble  minds  in 
prison,  and  once  happy  citizens  transformed 
into  beggars.  Whether  at  last  the  word 
"freedom"  shall  spring  up  in  Russia,  or 
has  come  already  in  France,  or  came  long 
ago  in  Greece  or  Rome,  it  has  meant  and 
will  mean  the  long  pressure  of  calamities 
against  the  happiness  of  man.  The  word 
cannot  be  full  of  falsehood,  because  it  has 
not  room  enough  for  one-half  the  truth. 
As  in  old  Rome  the  word  "  freedom  "  drew 
its  import  from  slaughtered  patriots  and  in- 
sulted womanhood  and  a  plundered  people, 
so  in  the  later  France  and  Europe  it  arose 
out  of  the  infinite  cruelty  of  the  throne. 
Beautiful  in  herself,  Liberty  is  the  child  of 
a  long  grief. 

The  doctrines  of  religion  are  full  of  the 
true  history  of  humanity.  The  words 
"  faith  in  God  "are  as  old  as  the  story  of 
Abraham.  The  pages  which  contain  the 
story  of  Isaac,  the  fire,  the  uplifted  knife, 
and  the  ram  entangled  in  the  thicket,  may 


be  the  result  of  oriental  fancy,  but  the 
words  "  faith  in  God  ".  tell  us  that  ever  and 
ever  the  human  mind  has  rested  in  the 
notion  of  a  Supreme  Friend.  If  we  recall 
the  sunshine  that  fell  brightly  upon  our 
globe  thousands  of  years  ago,  if  we  attempt 
to  hear  the  bird-songs  of  those  far-off 
orchards  and  fields,  we  must  picture  in  the 
same  landscape  man  as  looking  toward  a 
Heavenly  Father. 

In  that  far-off  land  there  were  men  and 
women  who  attempted  to  do  the  will  of 
heaven  and  who  would  undergo  great  self- 
denial  for  God's  sake.  That  faith  was 
scattered  over  those  lands  which  are  now  so 
lost  and  forgotten ;  it  was  lighting  up  vil- 
lages and  cities  whose  localities  no  traveler 
can  now  find.  Abraham,  whether  a  his- 
toric character  or  one  partly  unreal,  was 
the  embodiment  of  a  most  real  doctrine  and 
sentiment — the  peace  of  the  heart  in  God. 
Mme.  Guyon  may  have  possessed  this  faith 
in  more  of  light,  just  as  we  have  more  gor- 
geous roses  than  those  known  to  Anacreon, 
but  the  substance  of  the  modern  trust  was 
widely  scattered  in  those  states  which  could 
sit  down  and  compose  the  story  of  the  old 
patriarch.     Mme.  Guyon  sang : 

While  place  we  seek  or  place  we  shun 
The  soul  finds  happiness  in  none, 
But  with  our  God  to  guide  our  way 
'Tis  equal  joy  to  go  or  stay. 

And  one  of  our  hymn -makers  sang : 

Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee  I    Oh,  be  not  dismayed, 
For  I  am  thy  God,  I  will  still  give  thee  aid; 
I* II  strengthen  thee,  help  thee,  and  cause  thee  to  stand, 
Upheld  by  my  gracious  omnipotent  hand. 

When  we  look  into  the  words^  '^  Faith  of 
Abraham,"  we  perceive  instantly  that  these 
two  verses  of  modern  poetry  would  have 
been  welcome  9,000  years  ago  all  over  the 
plains  of  Chaldea.  Thus  when  the  volumes 
of  history  fail  us  or  come  to  us  verbose  in 
fable,  a  single  doctrine  of  religion  will  tear 
away  the  veil  which  antiquity  has  woven, 
and  will  show  us  the  sweet,  fair  face  of  the 
past. 

Not  only  does  this  doctrine  of  "  faith" 
reveal  history,  but  so  does  the  doctrine  of  a 
second  life.  Like  the  idea  of  liberty  it  was 
born  out  of  human  calamity.  As  the  lash 
falling  upon  slaves  made  freedom,  so  the 
notion  of  immortality  compels  us  to  see  the 
far  past  as  shedding  tears  upon  the  pale 
faces  of  the  dead.  In  that  doctrine  we  see 
the  human  heart  of  4,000  years  ago  lament- 
ing the  death  of  a  loved  one.  We  may  not 
know  in  what  kind  of  a  home  the  loved  one 
died,  nor  in  what  language  it  uttered  its 
last  wish,  but  in  the  idea  we  see  human 
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hearts  like  our  own  looking  for  a  meeting 
beyond  this  realm.  Tears  are  falling,  hearts 
are  breaking,  eyes  are  closing,  and  out  of 
these  sorrows  hope  is  growing  as  the  doc- 
trine of  liberty  grew  out  of  the  tears  of 
slaves. 

When  we  thus  ask  words  and  doctrines  to 
tell  us  the  story  of  hunian  life,  they  disclose 
their  excellence  by  the  value  and  greatness 
of  the  story  each  can  tell.  That  will  be  the 
greatest  word  which  can  reproduce  for  us  the 
most  striking  image  of  man.  In  politics 
the  term  ''  tariff"  means  much,  but  it  is  a 
poor,  dumb  orator  when  compared  with  the 
words  "  liberty  "  and  "  equality."  At  the 
mention  of  the  former  term  some  districts 
and  some  years  come  into  our  thoughts,  but 
at  the  mention  of  the  other  terms  the  human 
race  rises  up  before  us.  All  the  centuries 
respond  to  the  call.  Thus  in  religion; 
when  we  mention  the  word  "  Presbyterian  " 
or  *'  Methodist"  we  think  of  a  district  in 
space  and  a  spot  in  time,  but  when  we 
mention  the  words  "the  worship  of  God," 
all  peoples  and  ages  rise  up  before  the  im- 
agination, and  time  itself  widens  into  eter- 
nity. At  the  mention  of  the  Trinity  only 
a  few  years  respond,  but  at  the  mention  of 
life  beyond  the  grave  all  humanity  bends 
with  listening  ear. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  word  *'  Christ " 
is  the  greatest  new  word  that  has  come  into 
language  in  nineteen  hundred  years.  It 
does  not  equal  the  word  God  in  sublim- 
ity, but  it  is  in  itself  alone  a  touching  por- 
trait of  mankind.  Even  after  the  rationalist 
has  divested  it  of  the  miraculous,  that  name 
stands  as  a  marvelous  history  of  the  lofty 
spirituality  possible  to  our  world.  How- 
ever much  the  four  gospels  may  differ  in  the 
biography  each  gave  to  society,  and  what- 
ever modem  minds  may  conclude  about  the 
truth  of  each  story  and  all  the  stories,  yet 
the  central  fact  of  Jesus  remains  with 
enough  in  it  to  guide  and  comfort  society 
forever.  Like  the  sun,  which  has  light  and 
heat  to  fling  away,  Christ  possesses  a  moral 
sunshine  which  might  flood  a  large  group  of 
unseen  worlds.  Thus,  as  in  politics,  we  can 
easily  select  the  words  which  are  most 
crowded  with  the  joys  and  griefs  of  all  the 
past  generations,  as  in  biography  we  can 
point  out  the  few  men  who  have  been  great- 
est, so  in  Christianity  we  soon  come  upon  a 
few  terms  in  which  the  virtues  and  prayers 
and  hopes  of  mankind  are  all  stored.  They 
are  the  true  images  of  the  past. 

In  days  of  doubt  the  statesman,  the  phi- 
lanthropist, and  the  Christian  need  not  hear 
the  complainings  of  those  who  say:  "Who 


will  show  us  any  good  ?  What  will  come  of 
all  our  labor  under  the  sun?"  A  single 
word  like  "liberty"  or  "charity"  or 
"God"  will,  if  well  studied,  silence  all  dis- 
trust and  lift  the  curtain  from  fifty  centuries. 
These  great  terms  outlast  the  pyramids. 
Their  sound  is  music.  The  generation  that 
utters  them  may  pass  away  and  another 
come,  but  these  terms  move  on  to  bear  into 
the  morrow  the  triumphs  of  yesterday. 
You  can  recall  that  skill  of  many  a  scientific 
student  which  from  a  piece  of  a  fossil  animal 
can  estimate  the  size  and  species  of  the 
creature  which  once  flew  or  ran.  Thus 
even  if  the  old  historians  wrote  down  fables 
and  gave  play  to  fancy,  we  can  select  a  few 
words  from  the  absent  nations,  and  in  them 
see  the  history  of  the  human  heart.  "  God," 
"faith,"  "hope,"  and  "love,"  contain 
the  portraits  of  the  dead.  It  is  said  in 
legend  that  Christ  was  tall;  that  his  face 
was  calm,  but  not  severe ;  that  his  nose  was 
aquiline;  that  his  hair  was  a  rich  brown. 
This  may  all  be  false,  but  when  the  words 
are  uttered,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart" 
his  face  is  seen.  The  words  surpass  the  arts 
of  Phidias  and  Zeuxis.  Little  work  remains 
for  art. 

Oh,  the  grandeur  of  the  great  terms  of 
the  human  family !  They  run  through 
many  languages,  like  a  river  that  crosses 
many  parallels  and  climates — the  same 
stream  by  pine  or  palm !  All  the  art  gal- 
leries of  our  advanced  age  are  imperfect 
compared  with  these  pictures  of  by-gone  gen- 
erations. In  these  images  men  and  women 
of  Judea  and  Greece  and  old  Italy,  reason 
and  laugh  and  weep.  When  historians  all 
deceive  us,  along  comes  iome  word  to 
whisper  to  us  the  most  precious  truth. 

Were  some  of  the  oldest  living  men  to 
pass  through  youth  again,  they  would  try  to 
commit  to  heart  all  those  great  terms  which 
carry  power,  the  sublime  picture  of  human- 
ity. Such  t^rms  as  "liberty,"  "honor," 
"God,"  "faith,"  "nature,"  "Christ," 
"morality,"  "charity,"  and  "heaven," 
are  in  themselves  an  education  after  they 
have  lain  for  a  few  years  in  the  soul.  They 
color  the  mind  as  the  sun  colors  the  blos- 
soms.    Each  word  is  a  poem. 

In  a  recent  essay  the  writer  alludes  to 
that  French  satirist  who  represents  an  Eng- 
lishman as  saying :  "It  is  a  beautiful  morn- 
ing; let  us  go  out  and  kill  something." 
What  right  have  we  to  carry  such  words  in 
our  soul  ?  The  mighty  terms  of  the  human 
race  ought  so  to  fill  our  hearts  that  such  an 
utterance  would  be  a  violent  discord.  It  is 
a  beautiful  morning;  let  us  go  out  and  take 
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in  all  we  can  of  the  sky  and  fields !  If  the 
day  can  come  in  a  June  grandeur,  the  heart 
of  man  can  meet  it  in  a  similar  beauty.  All 
young  hearts  should  hasten  to  beconne  full 
of  these  rich  pictures.  They  are  the  life- 
like portraits  of  all  the  great  children  that 
have  come  and  gone.  In  this  indescribable 
gallery  there  is  even  the  likeness  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth. 


SCHOOLED,  BUT  NOT  EDUCATED. 


THE  idea  that  the  one  who  can  read  in  a 
book  possesses  understanding  far  above 
his  fellows  has  been  so  long  entertained  that 
it  cannot  be  easily  dislodged.  In  fact  it  is 
a  part  of  our  inheritance  from  medieval 
times ;  times  when  the  man  who  could  utter 
.words  in  Latin  made  him  far,  far  above  the 
ordinary  race  of  mortals.  The  incident  is 
told  of  a  man  wandering  in  the  streets  of 
Edinburg,  drunk  as  a  lord ;  in  fact  he  was 
lying  in  the  gutter ;  when  a  laboring  man 
approached  he  uttered  some  words  not  un- 
derstood. ''Ah,  man!  that  is  Latin;  of 
course  you  do  not  understand  it."  But  it 
was  enough ;  he  was  lifted  from  the  gutter, 
taken  to  the  new-found  friend's  house ;  the 
secret  was  imparted  to  his  wife, ''  He  speaks 
Latin,  Mary;  sure  he  must  be  a  great  scholar. ' ' 
Now  in  the  ordinary  school,  the  main 
business  of  the  pupil  is  to  know  his  book. 
The  old  catechism  said : 

"  Thy  life  to  mend 
Thy  book  attend." 

And  the  command  "  Study  your  books," 
is  the  most  common  one  heard  by  the  pupil. 
And  again  the  pupil  who  recites  most  ac- 
cunstely  and  voluminously  from  the  book, 
gets  the  most  credit. 

A  teacher  of  long  experience  lately  spoke 
on  this  subject  in  a  very  practical  manner. 
He  said  that  it  was  a  very  common  thing  to 
find  pupils  who  could  utter  the  words  of  the 
lesson,  and  even  answer  questions  in  an  ap- 
parently intelligent  manner,  who  in  reality 
do  not  know  what  the  words  mean.  And 
yet  these  pupils  had  passed  through  the  en- 
tire school  mill  of  ten  grades.  They  had 
passed  examinations,  too,  and  those  that 
were  meant  to  be  impartial  and  rigorous. 
Especially  had  they  been  drilled  in  reading, 
history,  grammar,  and  geography.  Now 
they  are  in  the  high  school,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  man  who  discriminates  the 
possession  of  words  from  the  possession  of 
understandsng.  He  begins  a  process  that 
tests  their  education :  before,  their  schooling 
had  been  tested. 


The  sentence,  ''Not  the  cry,  but  the 
flight  of  the  wild  duck  leads  the  flock  to  fol- 
low," was  written  on  the  blackboard.  What 
does  it  mean  ?  "He  does  not  cry  for  them 
to  get  up."  "They  don't  hear  him." 
"They  don't  know  what  he  means."  Not 
one  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  writer. 
This  aroused  the  attention  of  the  teacher, 
and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  en- 
tire class,  nearly  forty  in  number,  and  all 
averaging  fourteen  years  of  age,  did  not 
have  a  clear  comprehension  of  sentences 
that  demanded  thought,  that  they  passed 
them  by  ;  they  could  utter  the  words  glibly, 
but  did  not  consider  it  a  part  of  their  busi- 
ness to  know  the  meaning. 

"  He  alone  has  energy  who  cannot  be 
deprived  of  it,"  was  another  sentence  put 
on  the  blackboard  for  consideration.  A 
few  of  the  answers  given  were  noted,  as 
there  was  an  entire  misconception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence.  By  the  way,  they 
parsed  it  capitally  :  "  He  has  so  much  en- 
ergy that  you  cannot  take  it  all  away." 
"  He  holds  on  to  his  energy."  .  "  He  is  so 
strong  that  he  keeps  hold  of  his  energy." 

"Let  the  end  try  the  man."  "Dis- 
grace  is  not  in  the  punishment,  but  in  the 
crime."  "  The  worst  deluded  are  the  self- 
deluded."  These  are  the  sentences  given 
which  could  be  readily  parsed,  but  not  com- 
prehended. The  replies  to  some  questions 
were  often  ridiculous  in  the  extreme ;  and 
yet  the  pupils  were  of  a  good  class — they  had 
good  minds. 

The  teacher  had,  as  is  asserted,  long  ex- 
perience, but  never  up  to  this  time  had  his 
attention  been  called  to  this  lack  in  the 
pupils  he  instructed — that  is,  a  lack  existing 
all  along  the  line,  a  want  of  comprehension 
of  thoughts  embodied  the  words  they  uttered 
very  glibly.  He  had  noticed  it  before 
somewhat,  but  had  excused  it  on  the  ground 
that  comprehension  was  not  required. 

At  this  time  he  entered  the  school-room 
after  having  read  a  paper  at  an  educational 
convention  on  "  Objects  of  the  Graded 
Course,"  or  words  to  that  effect  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  paper  brought  up  one  man 
who  declared  that  the  results  of  school  were 
altogether  too  highly  estimated ;  that  he  pre^ 
ferred  a  good  teacher  with  no  course  to  an 
elaborate  course  and  an  average  teacher, 
etc.,  etc.  The  writer  was  nettled  and  re- 
plied. The  debater  simply  said  that  he 
would  only  ask  the  other  to  try  any  reas- 
onable questions  on  the  class  that  came  be- 
fore him.     And  this  was  done  as  aforesaid. 

Phrases  such  as  a  "standing  joke,"  a 
"forced  march/'    "an  inherited  disposi- 
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tion/'  were  tried  on  this  class  and  they  failed 
in  most  cases  to  make  head  or  tail  of  them. 
The  question  came  up,  ''  Are  pupils  of  this 
age  able  to  stand  an  examination  on  such 
things  ? ' '  but  it  was  dismissed  because  they 
could  parse  all  of  the  sentences  very  glibly. 
When  asked  his  explanation  for  these  unfor- 
tunate refults  (very  unfortunate  for  the 
child  who  is  never  to  go  through  the  ten 
grades  again),  he  replied :  **  Their  teachers 
mistook  schooling  for  education." — N,  K 
School  JoumaL 


ON  ASKING  QUESTIONS. 


THE  daily  school  routine  finds  not  ''The 
child  on  the  Judgment  Seat**  but  "The 
child  on  the  Witness  Stand."  Quiz,  search, 
probe,  cross-examine  him,  tangle  him  up  if 
you  can :  if  all  goes  well  for  the  side  of  the 
prosecution,  perhaps  you  can  get  the  child 
to  contradict  himself.  How  would  it  do 
for  a  little  while  to  let  the  Answerer  to 
Questions  step  down  out  of  the  witness-box 
for  a  few  minutes  and  stretch  his  legs  under 
the  table  of  the  Asker  of  Questions  ?  Let 
him  essay  this  role  for  a  while,  not  for  the 
sake  of  asking  foolish  or  meaningless  ques- 
tions, but  for  honest  thoughtful  work.  If 
you  feel  disposed  to  try  the  experiment, 
several  suggestions  may  be  in  order. 

At  night,  for  instance,  the  teacher  may 
say,  "In  the  morning,  I  would  like  each 
pupil  to  bring  in  writing  three  good  ques- 
tions in  Grammar.  They  may  be  on  text- 
book work,  definitions,  or  principles,  or, 
better  still,  points  in  analysis,  or  construc- 
tion, or  illustration."  The  teacher  will  be 
surprised  at  the  array  of  excellent  questions 
obtained  in  this  way,  and  points  will  be 
brought  out  which  had  been  omitted  in  the 
teaching.  The  teacher  may  retain  these 
papers  and  put  the  questions  to  the  class. 
A  better  plan  is  to  distribute  the  papers  to 
the  class  and  let  each  pupil  answer  the 
questions  that  fall  to  his  lot.  If  this  latter 
plan  is  used  the  teacher  should  first  examine 
the  papers  and  cross  out  any  unprofitable 
queries. 

Another  method  delegates  the  question- 
ing prerogative  to  the  pupils  as  follows : 
The  boys  and  girls  are  told  to  be  ready  in 
the  Grammar  class  to  ask  questions  upon  a 
certain  part  of  speech — verbs,  for  instance. 
A  pupil  is  called  upon ;  he  asks  his  ques- 
tion, and  then  calls  upon  some  one  whom 
he  wishes  to  answer  it.  If  he  can  do  so,  he 
may  then  have  the  privilege  of  asking  a 
question  and  naming  a  pupil.     And  so  the 


game  goes  on — questions  being  tossed  back- 
ward and  forth  as  a  ball.  On  another  day 
the  pupils  may  be  allowed  to  quiz  each 
other  on  pronouns.  The  scope  of  the  ques- 
tions is  limited  in  order  that  they  may  not 
be  too  scattering  and  promiscuous. 

This  method  is  valuable  in  Geography 
drill  and  in  quick  work  in  Arithmetic.  I 
saw  a  class  not  long  ago  where  the  scholars 
were  giving  each  other  problems  in  quick 
work— as:  8+7x2+10 — 7+5+11---7X12 — 
14-1-10 — 3x25=  how  many  lo's?  The 
children  were  happy  as  they  played  their 
game,  and  if  any  one  had  suggested  that  it 
was  worky  or  a  lesson^  they  would  have 
scouted  the  idea. — Intelligence, 


KEEPING  SCHOLARS  BUSY. 


WHEN  one  says  that  the  secret  of  good 
order  is  keeping  the  pupils  hard  at 
work,  he  has  not  stated  any  new  law,  or 
made  any  startling  discovery.  Yet  the 
statement  is  so  true,  and  the  law  stated  is  so 
important,  that  it  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often.  Satan  is  certainly  delighted  when  he 
finds  an  idle  child — he  knows  that  he  has  a 
fine  field  to  work  in.  Great  is  the  skill  of 
the  teacher  who  can  outwit  the  Evil  One 
and  keep  her  pupils  so  hard  at  work  that  he 
is  bafH^d,  and  abandons  the  field. 

A  teacher  of  my  acquaintance  was  not 
strong  as  a  disciplinarian,  but  she  had  such 
a  marvelous  faculty  for  keeping  her  class  at 
work,  that  her  room  was  one  of  the  most 
orderly  in  the  building.  Even  the  notor- 
ious boys  who  had  long  been  the  terrors  of 
the  building  yielded  so  surely  to  that  spirit 
of  work,  that  our  teachers,  hearing  no 
longer  of  their  desperate  deeds,  would  in- 
quire if  Jack  or  Jim  had  not  left  school. 

There  are  certain  times  in  school  when 
there  is  great  need  of  guarding  against  pu- 
pils having  nothing  to  do.  There  is  a 
chance  for  a  double  sin — first,  the  sin  of 
wasting  time ;  and  second,  the  sin  of  spend- 
ing it  in  disorder.  Some  of  these  periods 
occur  when  the  pupils  have  been  working 
problems,  or  drawing  a  map,  or  diagraming 
a  sentence — some  are  through  with  this 
work — the  number  is  increasing  each  minute 
— yet  the  time  has  not  come  to  say  ''  Time's 
up.     Pencils  down." 

What  shall  the  children  do  who  have  fin- 
ished? Shall  they  simply  sit  in  position 
and  wait  ?  That  may  look  pretty,  but  it  is  a 
lamentable  waste  of  time.  It  will  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  during  this  do-nothing 
waiting  some,  one  does  not  attempt  a  little 
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diversion  in  disorder.  Those  minutes — nay, 
that  minute^  if  it  is  no  more — should  be 
used  to  some  profit.  It  io  not  necessary  for 
pupils  to  open  books — are  there  no  other 
ways  to  study  ?  Can  you  not  have  some- 
thing on  the  board  to  which  they  may  im- 
mediately turn  their  eyes — a  quotation  to  be 
learned,  some  sentence  to  construct,  some 
mental  problem  to  solve,  some  derivative 
words  to  form^  some  word  to  define,  a  sen- 
tence to  punctuate,  some  definition  to  re- 
call ? — it  is  not  necessary  to  prolong  the  list, 
for  a  wealth  of  material  suggests  itself  al- 
ready to  the  thoughtful  teacher.  The  point 
to  be  emphasized  is  that  the  teacher  must 
have  on  the  board  an  ample  supply  of  this 
work  for  filling  in  the  "  chinks."  It  is  not 
intended  that  the  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to 
select  at  random  what  he  will  do,  but  the 
teacher  is  to  indicate  what  special  ''busy 
work ''  the  class  will  take  up. 

A  valuable  lesson  in  morals  has  been 
taught  when  pupils  come  to  feel  that  idle- 
ness is  as  great  a  sin  in  school  as  disorder. 
It  will  be  well  for  the  State  when  pupils  go 
out  of  our  schools  who  have  had  this  princi- 
ple drilled  into  them.  Every  time  a  pupil 
is  idle  in  school,  he  has,  for  the  nonce,  joined 
the  great  idle  classes  who  are  the  menace 
and  curse  of  our  country. — Ifitelligence, 


GEOGRAPHY   LEARNED    WITHOUT 

TEARS. 


I  WONDER  how  many  of  our  readers  have 
ever  ndade  any  use  of  the  U.  S.  maps  is- 
sued by  the  various  railroad  companies? 
Some  of  them  have  the  States  very  clearly 
defined,  and  I  have  tacked  such  a  one  to 
the  kitchen  wall  very  near  the  work-table. 
While  busy  there  my  little  boys  have  their 
lessons  in  U.  S.  geography.  The  bright 
colors  first  attracted  them ;  then  I  said  a  few 
words  explaining  what  it  was,  pointing  out 
the  location  of  their  homes,  the  river  in 
which  they  watched  the  fish  last  summer, 
the  bay  on  which  they  went  boating,  and 
the  map  had  a  special  interest  for  them. 
Then  we  would  hunt  out  the  State  and  city 
where  some  friend  lived,  and  finally  the 
elder  (aged  seven)  would  spell  out  the  places 
for  himself.  Only  a  few  questions  were  an- 
swered at  a  time,  and  the  next  day  we  had 
a  review.  Almost  unconsciously  he  has 
learned  every  State  in  the  Union,  nearly  all 
the  capitals,  the  lakes,  rivers,  mountains, 
capes  and  bays.  Twenty-five  cents  pro- 
cured a  globe,  and  we  are  now  going  "all 
around   the  world,"   as  the  children  say. 


Nearly  every  article  used  in  the  kitchen  has 
been  utilized  to  make  our  *' little  talks"  at- 
tractive to  them.  The  tea,  coffee,  spices, 
fruits,  etc.,  etc.,  are  first  talked  about,  then 
their  native  land  hunted  out,  and  I  think 
such  a  lesson  has  never  been  forgotten.  The 
baby  of  four  years  is  as  much  interested  as 
his  elder  brother,  and  I  think  I  have  laid  a 
foundation  of  real  love  for  geography  that 
even  the  driest  text-book  and  most  indiffer- 
ent teacher  will  not  eradicate.  Possibly 
some  one  may  find  a  suggestion  here  in  an- 
swer to  the  oft- repeated  question,  "What 
shall  I  do  to  amuse  the  children?"  during 
the  long  winter  or  stormy  days  when  they 
cannot  go  to  school  or  play  out  of  doors. — 
A.  S.  Harrison^  Michigan^  in  Housekeeper's 
Weekly. 


THE  WELFARE  OF  MAN. 


THERE  are  certain  objects  in  life  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  high  and  worthy 
in  their  nature,  yet  which  appear  to  be  too 
vague  or  mighty  or  abstract  to  afford  a  daily 
and  practical  motive  for  individual  action. 
The  welfare  of  man  is  one  of  these.  In  a 
general  way  we  all  hope  for  and  desire  it, 
yet,  so  far,  it  has  not  appealed  with  sufficient 
strength  and  clearness  to  most  of  us  to  form 
a  definite  or  a  powerful  incentive  to  per- 
sonal effort.  It  seems  too  large  a  task  to  at- 
tempt, too  high  to  reach,  too  far  removed 
from  daily  life  and  pressing  affairs  to  offer 
any  hope  of  success  for  our  puny  and  already 
over*  tasked  powers. 

Yet  it  is  always  a  sad  thing  to  lose  an 
ideal.  However  far  we  may  be  from  attain- 
ing it,  the  test  of  our  character  lies  in  the 
loyalty  with  which  we  cherish  it  and  the  de- 
gree to  which  we  strive"^  to  approach  it.  The 
welfare  of  man  is  one  of  these  ideals,  which 
demands  our  devoted  adherence.  It  is  to 
be  attained  by  no  superhuman  effort  of 
genius,  but  by  the  simple  add  earnest  en- 
deavors of  every  man  and. woman  capable  of 
understanding  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
If  they  appear  trite  and  hackneyed,  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  listened  so  often  to  their 
sound  without  realizing  their  true  import. 
Welfare  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  happi- 
ness, because,  although  it  ultimately  includes 
it,  it  often  demands  temporary  sacrifices  of 
it.  If  we  take  pleasure  in  anything  that  in- 
jures our  health,  our  powers,  or  our  charac- 
ter, by  so  much  that  pleasure  diminishes  oar 
welfare.  Lower  gratifications,  though  often 
innocent  in  themselves,  must  be  resigned 
whenever  they  conflict  with  higher  claims. 
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The  intelligeDt  man  who  desires  to  make 
the  most  and  the  best  of  himself  discerns  the 
comparative  value  of  these  things  and  governs 
himself  accordingly,  always  being  ready  for 
self-denial  when  his  true  welfare  demands 
it.  His  growing  knowledge,  judgment  and 
reason  will  ever  suggest  new  methods  of 
self-improvement,  and  through  these  sacri- 
fices of  pleasure  a  higher  and  purer  happi- 
ness will  be  gained. 

Something  more  than  this  is,  however, 
needed,  if  we  are  to  contribute  our  share  to 
the  welfare  of  man.  There  must-  also  be  a 
sympathy  which  will  delight  in  extending 
this  intelligent  care  from  ourselves  to  others. 
Much  of  this  sympathetic  effort  already  ex- 
ists. It  has  its  most  obvious  manifestation 
in  the  relation  of  the  parent.  He  desires 
the  best  happiness  of  his  child,  and  very 
oft^n  puts  forth  more  efforts  to  secure  it 
than  he  has  spent  upon  his  own.  In  less 
degree  this  sympathy  extends  to  his  friends, 
to  acquaintances,  to  the  social  circle  or  po- 
litical party  or  religious  sect  with  which  he 
may  be  associated,  to  the  poor  and  unfortu- 
nate, to  the  sick  and  sorrowing,  to  the  in- 
habitants of  his  own  city  or  State  or  coun- 
try. Few  arrive  so  far  as  this,  and  still 
fewer  go  beyond  it ;  yet  if  the  welfare  of 
man  ever  becomes  a  powerful  influence  in 
the  heart,  it  must  extend  beyond  the  seas 
and  embrace  all  who  dwell  on  this  fair 
earth. 

Happy  is  he  who  can  feel  such  a  desire 
welling  up  within  him,  who  is  conscious  of 
such  a  motive  influencing  his  life,  and  who 
brings  all  his  intelligence,  culture  and  reason 
to  bear  upon  the  best  methods  of  promoting 
so  lofty  and  so  noble  an  aim.  Of  course 
there  are  different  degrees  which  must  be 
observed,  and  natural  limits  which  cannot 
be  overstepped.  Yet  we  all  need  expanding 
in  this  direction.  We  are  too  much 
wrapped  up  in  ourselves  and  a  few  others, 
forgetting  that  there  are  many  wider  and 
more  remote  claims  upon  us. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  this  aim  is  so  far 
away  from  us  is  the  very  indistinct  idea  we 
have  of  how  to  further  it.  We  see  how  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  our  child,  our  friend 
or  our  neighbor,  but  to  do  this  for  man 
as  a  whole  we  feel  powerless.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  this  object  can  only 
be  sought  by  itself,  or  as  a  distinct  branch 
of  philanthropy.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
desire  be  only  strong  and  fervent,  all  phases 
of  life  will  present  opportunities.  Even  in 
our  regular  and  daily  occupations  we  may 
distinctly  promote  the  welfare  of  man. 
Every  honest  work,  thoroughly  and  faith- 


fully performed,  from  the  laying  of  a  good 
road  to  the  administration  of  a  good  gov- 
ernment, has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
world.  Just  as  a  stone  thrown  in  the  water 
makes  ever- widening  circles,  to  which  we 
can  set  no  limits,  so  each  piece  of  patient 
and  intelligent  labor  of  head  or  hand  ex- 
tends its  influence  far  beyond  our  sight  or 
knowledge.  So  in  all  our  conduct  and  in- 
tercourse, we  can  fix  no  bounds  to  their  re- 
sults; we  know  that  all  good  has  a  tend- 
ency to  perpetuate  itself,  and  so  far  as  we 
secure  the  real  welfare  of  any,  we  are  also 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  race.  That 
the  best  good  of  society  and  that  of  its  in- 
dividual members  are  synonymous,  is  a 
truth  only  learned  slowly  and  by  experi- 
ence, but  one  which  contains  in^nite  en- 
couragement in  right  doing.  In  like  manner 
we  cannot  injure  any  one  by  thought  or 
word  or  deed,  without  at  the  same  time 
diminishing  to  that  extent  the  welfare  of 
man;  thus,  if  the  larger  desire  be  active 
within  us,  it  will  always  have  a  tendency  to 
check  the  mean  or  ungenerous  impulse  be- 
fore it  ripens  into  action.  As  intelligence 
grows  and  sympathy  widens,  the  welfare  of 
man  as  man,  apart  from  all  the  ties  of  family 
and  friendship,  party  and  sect,  city  and 
country,  will  become  a  more  and  more 
definite  and  practical  aim,  and  one  which 
will  have  a  sacred  place  in  every  heart  and 
a  potent  influence  in  every  life. — Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


FORMATION  OF  CHARACTER.* 


WHAT  is  ''character"?  Character  is 
defined  by  Novalis — and  the  definition 
is  endorsed  by  John  Stuart  Mills — as  ''a 
completely  formed  will,"  ein  volkommen 
gebildeter  WilU,  Character,  then,  in  its 
general  sense,  is  about  equivalent  to  indi- 
viduality or  natural  disposition,  but  in  its 
more  restricted,  psychological,  moral  sense, 
it  is  where  the  volitions  or  acts  of  the  will 
fixedly,  consciously  take  a  particular  direc- 
tion or  directions.  What  a  person  wills 
consciously,  persistently,  that  it  is  that  gives 
him  his  character.  And  a  good  character  is 
where  the  volitions  incline  in  preponder- 
antly right  directions,  and  a  confirmed  good 
character  (if  such  a  thing  there  be)  is  where 
they  always  do  so. 

And  when  does  character  begin  to  be 
formed  ?  A  certain  wise  old  lady,  who  had 
had  many  children  and  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren,  declared  as  a  matter  of 

*  From  address  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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dry  observation,  that  a  child's  character  is 
beginning  to  be  formed  from  the  time  it  is  a 
babe  of  one  year  old  in  its  nurse's  arms  1 

What  is  it  that  contributes  to  the  form- 
ation of  character?  (i)  Health,  physical 
healthy  which  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
nurse  and  the  nursing.  (2)  Disposition,  or 
temper;  and  the  temper  may  be  soured  by 
continual  crossing,  shaking,  slapping,  rub- 
bing the  wrong  way,  or  sweetened  by  wise 
habitual  tenderness  and  endeavors  to  in- 
terest and  amuse.  (3)  Example,  which  is 
always  more  powerful  than  precept,  and  is 
the  only  or  almost  the  only  language  a  babe 
can  understand. 

The  elementary  school  has  the  child  in  its 
hands  from  the  age  of  four  to  that  of  twelve, 
that  is  to  say,  during  the  most  plastic,  im- 
pressionable years  of  all  the  life.  In  many  in- 
stances the  character  is  formed  by  twelve. 
The  authorities  of  our  great  public  schools 
often  complain  that  the  scholars  they  admit 
have  had  their  characters  already  fully  formed. 
They  can  give  them  instruction,  they  can 
give  them  manners,  but  with  the  character 
it  is  all  over.  The  home  and  the  prepara- 
tory school  have  done  that  part  of  the  work. 
Consequently  the  elementary  school  is  un- 
der heavier  obligation  to  form  character 
than  the  great  public  school ;  and  if  it  fails 
to  do  so,  it  is  much  to  blame. 

But  the  teacher  is  often  obliged  to  coun- 
teract the  sinister  influence  of  an  unhappy 
home,  of  negligent  or  vicious  parents  and 
surroundings.  How  may  he  do  this? 
The  surroundings  of  the  school  should  be 
happier  than  those  of  the  home.  The 
teacher  must  be  stronger  than  vicious  par- 
ents, able  to  undo  their  evil  work,  and 
shape  the  children's  will  and  destinies  for  all 
good : — First,  by  religious  instruction^  with 
force  and  fire  in  it.  There  is  God  at  the 
back  of  every  moral  duty.  There  is  a 
supreme  world  conscience,  a  superintend- 
ing, guiding  eye,  that  sees  you  and  your 
every  act,  without,  within.  Above  all  there 
is  the  great  Example,  the  living  Person,  the 
God  in  Christ,  able  and  willing  to  transform 
the  child  of  man  into  the  likeness  of  the  Son 
of  God.  Secondly,  by  example.  Be  your- 
self what  you  would  wish  them  to  be. 
Words  are  words  without  practice.  You 
cannot  give  what  you  have  not  got.  Con- 
sider your  ways.  Keep  the  door  of  your 
lips.  One  deflection  from  the  right  way  on 
your  part,  one  inconsiderate,  intemperate, 
un gentlemanly,  unladylike,  cruel,  unseemly 
act  or  word  may  destroy  their  respect  for 
you.  Whatever  the  quality  of  the  instruc- 
tion a  teacher  gives,  there  is  one  thing  he 


always  teaches,  and  that  is — ^himself;  just  as 
whatever  sort  of  a  sermon  a  person  preaches, 
he  always  preaches — himself.  Thirdly,  the 
school  discipline.  Under  this  is  compre- 
hended the  tone  of  the  school,  the  behavior 
of  the  pupils,  their  habits  of  punctuality,  of 
good  manners  and  language,  of  cleanliness 
and  neatness,  with  cheerful  obedience  to 
duty,  consideration  and  respect  for  others, 
and  honor  and  truthfulness  in  word  and  act. 
Lastly,  let  it  be  observed  that  these  good 
habits  should  be  inculcated  not  in  the 
school  only,  but  in  the  playground.  Char- 
acter is  formed  in  the  playground  to  an  ex- 
tent that  would  not  generally  be  credited, 
save  by  the  experienced.  A  school  withoat 
a  playground  is  at  best  only  two-thirds  of  a 
school,  for  education  consists  in  unfolding 
the  whole  nature,  moral,  intellectual,  phys- 
ical, and  without  a  playground  the  physical 
part  of  it  is  omitted. 


THE  QUIET  HOUR. 


AT  Wellesley  College,  in  Massachusetts 
— a  young  ladies'  college — there  are 
twenty  minutes  reserved  in  every  day  for  a 
quiet  time.  During  that  twenty  minutes 
every  young  lady  is  expected  to  be  in  her 
room ;  there  is  to  be  no  passing  through 
the  halls ;  there  is  to  be  no  life  of  conver- 
sation, no  laughter.  What  the  young  lady 
does  in  her  room  is  between  herself,  her 
own  conscience,  and  her  God.  She  may 
read,  she  may  study,  she  may  pray,  she 
may  think,  she  may  do  what  she  likes ;  only 
she  must  not  disturb  other  pupils  in  other 
rooms.     For  twenty  minutes  a  quiet  time. 

My  friends^  we  ought  to  have  our  qaiet 
hour  \  at  least,  we  will  say,  our  quiet  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  I  am  afraid  there  are  a 
great  many  of  us  who  do  not  get  even  a 
quiet  quarter  of  an  hour  once  in  twenty- 
four;  that  is  little  time  enough.  We  are 
all  cast  in  the  active  voice  in  America  ;  we 
want,  sometimes,  to  get  in  the  passive  voicre. 
We  are  all  the  time  at  work  in  America ; 
we  do  not  know  the  sacredness  of  resting. 
We  know  how  to  toil  and  how  to  give ;  we 
do  not  know  how  to  sit  still  and  how  to  re- 
ceive. This  is  the  lesson,  the  very  simple 
lesson,  I  want  to  bring  to  you.  And  more 
sacred  than  all  the  other  resting-places  is 
this  Quiet  Hour. 

When  the  soul  is  quiet  and  the  door  is 
shut  on  the  world,  it  can  hear  the  voices  of 
the  invisible  world  and  see  the  vision  of  the 
invisible  world.  How  around  us  then  do 
sometimes  flock  the  forms  of  those  who 
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have  gone  before !  Sleepless  nights !  If  it 
is  a  long,  long  night  of  sleeplessness,  it  is 
hard  indeed  to  bear ;  but  an  hour  of  wake- 
iiilness  in  the  middle  of  the  night  seems  to 
me  a  great  boon.  Do  you  remember  how 
David  used  his  wakeful  hour?  "I  medi- 
tate on  God  in  the  night  watches/'  he  says. 
Then,  when  the  city  has  hushed  its  noises, 
and  the  house  is  quiet,  and  the  cares  have 
fled  away,  and  there  is  naught  to  do,  and 
even  duty  itself  has  gone  to  sleep  and  will 
not  wake  until  the  morning,  when  it  knocks 
again  at  the  bedroom  door — then  is  the 
time  that  one  may  see  the  dear  ones  who 
have  gone  at)ove,  and  in  their  presence  see 
the  one  Face  that  never  has  been  seen,  and 
hear  the  one  Voice  that  never  has  been 
heard,  and  rejdce  in  the  shining  of  that 
Light  that  shines  neither  on  land  nor  on 
sea.  Thanks  be  to  God  for  sleep,  and 
thanks  for  merriment,  and  thanks  for  home, 
and  thanks  for  church,  but  most  of  all 
thanks  for  the  quiet  hour,  lonely  yet  popu- 
lous, when  the  soul  communes  with  God 
and  is  still ! — Lyman  Abbott, 


ON  QUESTIONING. 


BY  J.  B.  FAUNTHORPB. 


Questioning  is  an  important  part  of  the 
art  of  teaching,  and  by  teaching  we  mean 
something  more  than  the  mere  communica- 
tion of  knowledge.  The  end  of  teaching  is 
knowledge.  The  end  of  knowledge  is  life. 
For  as  in  a  trade  the  workman  who  knows 
best  can  as  a  rule  do  the  best  work ;  so  in 
life  the  man  who  has  the  clearest  vision  of 
all  the  purposes  and  ends  of  life,  will  live 
best.  Those  who  really  know  will  prefer 
the  beautiful  and  the  good,  and  those  who 
don't,  won't.  The  highest  aim  of  the 
teacher  is  to  make  his  pupil  not  only  know, 
but  love  what  is  good,  and  to  that  end 
some,  perhaps  a  considerable,  degree  of  in- 
tellectual training  is  necessary. 

All  the  teacher's  work  is  tested  by  ques- 
tions, whether  we  regard  his  work  in  school 
or  in  life,  to  which  school  should  lead  up, 
and  for  which  it  ought  to  prepare.  The 
teacher  tests  his  own  work,  the  progress 
that  his  pupil  is  making,  by  examination, 
oral  or  written,  or  both.  In  the  same  way 
the  examiner,  and  his  name  is  legion,  tests 
the  work  of  the  pupil,  or  the  school,  or  the 
candidate  for  this  or  that  scholarship  or  ap- 
pointment by  examination,  oral  or  written, 
or  both.  And  in  life  at  every  turn  we  are 
being  examined.     Every  day  brings  a  fresh 


set  of  circumstances.  The  environment  is 
always  in  a  state  of  flax.  Answer  we  must. 
Every  action  is  an  answer.  If  we  answer 
correctly  we  pass,  that  is,  we  succeed;  if  not, 
we  fail.  This  applies  to  every  walk  in  life, 
no  matter  how  high,  no  matter  how  low. 
The  great  Duke  said  the  art  of  war  con- 
sisted in  ability  to  answer  correctly  the 
question  ''What  is  on  the  other  side  of 
that  hill?"  The  teacher  must  be  a  ques- 
tioner. It  is  in  some  senses  a  natural  art. 
Curiosity  is  common  enough  and  question- 
ing is  one  way  of  satisfying  it.  Some  ask 
questions  easily  and  readily,  others  And 
more  difliculty  in  doing  so.  But  it  is  vital 
to  the  teacher  to  be  a  good  questioner. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  questions. 
But  there  are  two  kinds  to  be  well  remem- 
bered and  always  put  in  practice.  One 
kind  may  be  called  reasoning  questions. 
The  type  of  them  is  whyt  "Why"  is  an 
excellent  question,  and  should  be  in  con- 
stant use.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it 
is  also  a  pupil's  question,  and  deserves  care- 
ful answering  when  legitimately  put. 

The  other  kind  may  be  called  memory 
questions,  and  these  should  be  asked  in  order 
that  the  teacher  may  find  out  whether  the 
pupil  has  mastered  the  lesson  or  not.  If 
not,  it  must  be  repeated. 

There  are  three  words  which  a  teacher 
must  never  forget  in  any  lesson.  They  are 
Teach  1  Repeat !  Examine !  A  lesson  should 
begin  with  a  few  questions  of  both  kinds  to 
ascertain  where  the  pupil  is  in  the  subject ; 
to  get  into  touch  with  him ;  and  then  the 
communication  of  the  knowledge  in  the  next 
lesson  is  easier,  and  the  knowledge  more 
likely  to  be  assimilated. 

There  are  certain ,  forms  of  questions 
which  should  never  be  asked ;  unless  indeed 
they  be  designed  for  a  specific  purpose, 
which  no  other  kind  of  question  will  fulfil. 
Such  occasions  will  occur.  Questions  to  be 
avoided  like  infection,  are  such  as  require 
yes  or  no  for  an  answer;  echo  questions, 
needing  only  the  mere  repetition  of  the 
information  just  given;  and  elliptical  que^ 
tions,  in  which  the  teacher  says  part  of  the 
answer  and  the  pupils  the  remainder.  This 
last  is  a  favorite  form  of  question  at  public 
examinations,  when  a  good  body  of  answer- 
ing is  required,  to  prove  to  the  audience, 
who  know  no  better,  how  much  the  pupils 
of  this  particular  school  have  learned.  As 
a  rule  elliptical  questions  are  a  very  super- 
fine cloak  for  ignorance. 

The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  teacher 
has  only  to  change  his  intonation  to  get 
either    yes  or    no.     The    echo  is  merely 
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barren.  The  ellipse  is  merely  laziness  and 
ignoratace. 

It  is  excellent  practice  to  listen  to  another 
teacher  examining,  watch  his  face,  mark  his 
manner,  see  how  he  takes  up  points,  note 
how  the  answer  difTerentiates  the  next  ques- 
tion ;  how  question  and  answer,  answer  and 
question,  become  under  his  hand  a  living 
thing. 

In  conclusion  questiouB  should  be : 

I.  Clean  cut,  and  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible ;  one  question  being  asked  at  a  time. 

3.  Grammatical,  even  though  they  con- 
sist of  one  word. 

3.  Varied,  and  not  on  a  monotype. 

4.  Show  that  the  teacher  can  answer  and 
ask  out  of  full  knowledge. 

5.  Intelligent  and  reasonable,  and  such 
as  children  find  pleasure  in  answering. 


THE  TEACHER'S  CRITICS. 


THERE  are  certain  criticisms  frequently 
passed  upon  the  great  body  of  teachers 
which  are  annoying  and  unjust.  They 
emanate,  generally,  from  people  who  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  modern  teacher  and 
his  work.  There  is  enough  seeming  truth 
in  them  to  attract  attention  and  secure  ac- 
ceptance among  the  captious  and  the  un- 
thinking, possibly  an  unnecessary  classifica- 
tion, as  the  captious  are  generally  the 
unthinking. 

One  of  these  criticisms  is  that  teaching  in 
this  country  is  not  a  profession,  but  simply 
a  stepping-stone  to  the  professions.  It  is 
said  that  the  great  mass  of  young  men  play 
the  pedagogue  just  long  enough  to  secure 
the  means  by  which  they  may  study  law  or 
medicine,  or  prepare  for  the  ministry,  or  for 
some  other  vocation;  while  the  young 
women  follow  this  work  only  so  far  as  will 
assure  them  a  decent  trousseau  for  their 
wedding  day.  That  there  is  some  truth  in 
this  statement  cannot  be  denied.  Many  of 
the  strongest  men  and  women  in  this 
country  have  gone  through  this  experience. 
They  are  certainly  none  the  worse  for  it. 
Nor  can  it  be  truly  said  that  education  has 
been  the  loser.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
work  should  be  well  done  if  it  is  to  prove  a 
stepping-stone.  The  beginnings  of  things 
tell  on  the  entire  career,  and  one  can  rarely 
run  away  from  his  early  record.  If  it  be 
true,  then,  that  teaching  is  a  stepping-stone 
for  many,  and  is  but  a  temporary  occupa- 
tion, it  is  by  no  means  true  that  this  fact 
entails  a  loss  upon  the  community.  The 
work  will  be  carelessly  done  by  the  careless, 


as  is  true  in  all  professions ;  but  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  intelligence  in  execution  will 
be  the  rule. 

Again,  what  are  the  conditions  which 
make  any  work  "professional?"  What 
are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a  pro- 
fession? Four,  chiefly:  A  reasonable  as- 
surance of  employment ;  of  fair  compensa- 
tion ;  of  tenure,  by  which  acquaintance  and 
confidence,  the  chief  capital  of  professional 
life,  may  be  acquired ;  and  of  advancement 
and  promotion.  Any  fair  minded  person, 
looking  over  the  educational  world,  will 
admit  that  these  conditions  are  in  a  large 
part  wanting.  The  first  is  possibly  as 
clearly  present  as  in  any  other  profession ; 
but  the  other  three  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  If  teaching  is  hot  a  profession 
therefore,  or  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  a  profession, 
the  cause  lies  in  the  negligence  and  indif- 
ference of  the  people,  rather  than  with  the 
teachers. 

A  criticism  often  heard  is,  that  there  are 
so  many  *^  failures  *'  among  teachers.  Well, 
90  per  cent,  of  men  who  enter  business  fail 
once,  80  per  cent,  fail  twice,  and  70  per 
cent,  fail  three  times  and  go  out  of  business 
altogether.  There  are  500  lawyers  in  an 
adjoming  city,  and  less  than  100  do  all  the 
business.  There  are  1,000  newspapers  in 
Kansas.  How  many  of  them  can  be  called 
successful  ?  One  may  easily  call  the  roll  of 
vocations  and  callings  with  the  same  gen- 
eral results.  The  question  is  not,  Are 
there  failures  among  teachers?  bat,  Are 
there  more  failures  among  teachers  than 
among  other  wage- earners?  Will  they  not 
average  as  successful  as  the  masons  and  car- 
penters and  blacksmiths  and  tinners — to 
say  nothing  of  the  professions?  Are  they 
not  really  more  successful  than  these  ?  The 
simple  fact  is,  that  there  is  better  timber  in 
the  teaching  force  of  this  country,  man  for 
man,  than  in  any  other;  more  intelligence, 
more  loyalty,  more  unselfishness,  more 
downright  devotion  to  a  chosen  work.  Of 
course  this  is  ''mere  assertion;"  so  is  the 
criticism. 

Another  criticism  is,  that  "  there  ^re  no 
first-class  teachers."  Conceptions  of  "  first 
class"  differ  somewhat.  The  writer  has 
heard  a  school  board  in  a  city  of  8,000 
people  boast  of  having  secured  a  first-class 
superintendent  for  I900 !  Not  long  since, 
the  president  of  a  board  in  a  certain  city 
detailed  the  qualities  and  characteristics  for 
which  he  would  be  willing  to  pay  ^1,200 
per  annum.  Chauncey  Depew  and  Seth 
Low  rolled  together  could  not  fill  the  bill ! 
A  town  which  does  not  contain  a  first-class 
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doctor,  or  lawyer,  or  preacher,  or  business 
man — a  town  in  which  a  first  class  man 
would  perhaps  die  of  sheer  lonesomeness — 
is  sure  to  harp  about  a  first- class  teacher. 
It  is  the  second  or  third-class  man,  gener- 
ally, who  puts  up  a  first-class  cry  about  the 
low  grade  of  teachers.  Of  course,  there 
are  few  first  class  men  in  any  vocation — 
and  the  educational  world  is  no  exception. 
But  taking  into  account  all  the  conditions 
of  tenure,  reward,  and  recognition  estab- 
lished by  society,  American  teachers  grade 
as  high  as  the  members  of  any  other  pro- 
fession or  calling.  The  average  teacher  is 
really  more  intelligent,  better  prepared  for 
his  work,  and  with  the  same  opportunities 
secures  better  results,  than  does  the  average 
man  in  the  community  that  employs  him. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  tri- 
umphantly maintain  a  proposition,  nor  to 
shut  the  mouths  of  lions.  It  will  be  quite 
sufficient  if  a  single  member  of  an  unjustly 
criticised  profession  takes  heart  because  of 
these  few  words  of  appreciation  and  justice, 
and  finds  in  them  one  more  return  arrow  fit- 
ted to  his  string. — Chancellor  y,  H.  Can- 
field^  University  of  Nebraska, 


LET  THE  GOOD  CUSTOM  GROW. 


IT  is  suggested  by  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
that  when  our  national  airs  are  played  as 
a  special  number  of  a  programme,  the  au- 
dience should  rise  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the 
flag.  Says  the  Ledger*.  "An  omission  by 
the  Academy  audience,  at  the  spirited  con- 
cert given  by  Sousa's  new  Marine  Band, 
was  noticeable.  The  'band'  rose  and 
stood  as  it  played  the  concluding  number 
of  the  concert.  The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
Quite  a  number  of  people  also  stood  up,  but 
they  were  putting  on  their  overcoats  in  that 
exasperating  way  an  audience  has  sometimes 
of  being  impatient  for  the  final  bars.  A 
few  persons,  notably  some  ladies,  stood  up 
from  the  first  bar  and  continued  standing  in 
recognition  of  the  National  air.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  mark  of  honor  and  of 
national  feeling  may  grow  more  general. 
It  should  be  universal.  Every  other  people 
except  Americans  rise  to  their  feet  when 
their  national  anthem  is  being  played. 
The  stolidity  with  which  our  audiences  sit 
throughout  is  hardly  creditable  to  the  re* 
sewed  sentiments  of  national  pride  and  re- 
gard which  date  from  1876  and  were  re- 
newed on  the  Columbian  anniversary.  At 
present,  a  few  '  Colonial  Dames '  and  some 
*  Sons  of  the  Revolution,'  or  an  army  officer, 


will  thus  publicly  show  the  faith  and  rev- 
erence that  is  in  them.  But  you  ought  to 
be  able  to  count  on  it  that  every  member  of 
the  '  Loyal  Legion '  and  his  family,  every 
'  Daughter  of  the  Revolution,'  every  Grand 
Army  man,  in  addition  to  other  unclassified 
and  thoughtful  people,  should  not  sit  while 
these  airs  are  played.  School  children 
should  be  taught  to  rise  while  they  are  sing- 
ing them.  Probably  the  diversity  of  airs 
which  are  popularly  national  has  been  one 
cause  of  the  universal  negligence  in  this 
matter.  But  the  national  air  that  is  selected 
to  close  a  performance  or  to  usher  in  some 
great  personage  who  is  visiting  the  academy 
or  a  theatre  should  be  the  signal  for  rising. 
It  will  be  marked,  and  the  audience  can 
mark  themselves  as  reverencing  it  or  ne- 
glecting it.     Let  the  good  custom  grow." 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


THE  election  of  County,  City  and  Bor- 
ough Superintendents  in  Pennsylvania 
takes  place  on  Tuesday,  May  and.  The 
following  article,  from  the  yournal  of  Edu" 
cation^  outlines  the  qualifications  of  a  com- 
petent Superintendent : 

The  Superintendent  should  be  a  man  of 
successful  experience  in  school  matters. 

He  should  be  a  good  organizer,  with  ex- 
cellent executive  ability,  and  business  like  in 
methods.  He  should  be  well-informed  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  instruction. 

He  should  be  a  man  of  tact,  and  not 
lacking  in  the  indispensable  feature  which 
might  be  called  the  education  of  contact. 

He  should  be  a  sympathizing  critic,  and 
his  very  criticism  should  be  a  source  of  en- 
couragement. 

He  should  have  the  power  of  judging  the 
character  and  teacher-ability  of  those  mak- 
ing application  for  positions  as  teachers. 

He  should  be  strong  in  character,  vigor- 
ous mentally,  and  have  a  non -dyspeptic, 
non-bilious  physical  nature. 

His  coming  should  be  a  joy  to  teacher  and 
pupils;  his  presence  and  influence,  an  in- 
spiration ;  his  departure,  a  regret. 

He  should  by  word  and  action  clearly 
teach  that  his  thoughts,  his  labors,  and  his 
life  are  for  the  supreme  good  of  the  rising 
generation,  so  that  any  one  should  expect  his 
persistent  but  reasonable  opposition  if  he 
should  interfere  with  his  well-formed  plans. 

He  should  be  able  to  detect  the  cause  of 
friction  in  the  school  machinery,  thus  hav- 
ing an  insight  which  natural  quick  percep- 
tion, aided  by  experience,  only  can  furnish. 
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He  should  be  a  progressive  man,  having 
*'  Excelsior  "  for  his  motto.  Not  encrusted 
with  conceit  so  as  to  refuse  to  admit  the  ex- 
cellence of  others'  work,  nor  unwilling  to 
learn  from  others  whose  experience  and 
success  entitle  them  to  a  respectful  hearing. 

He  should,  by  his  industry,  habits,  pro- 
fessional aspirations,  love  and  knowledge, 
willing  personal  service,  friendly  words,  and 
generous  deeds,  be  an  exemplar  to  all  in 
subordinate  positions;  one  worthy  to  be 
sought  and  trusted  in  personal  conference 
upon  any  of  the  plans  or  matters  in  which 
teacher  or  pupil  would  like  to  seek  advice. 

He  should  be  a  scholar,  with  scholarly 
tastes.  It  is  not  strictly  necessary  that  he 
should  be  thoroughly  "  up  "  in  all  depart- 
ments, though  this  would  be  exceedingly 
helpful  and  desirable;  but  he  should  know 
good  work  in  every  department,  and  his 
studies  and  extra  reading  should  be  in  the 
direction  of  his  profession. 

He  is  the  wisest  and  most  successful 
manager  of  a  system  of  schools,  who,  de- 
pending not  wholly  upon  his  own  know- 
ledge and  ability,  has  the  power  to  concen- 
trate the  skill,  intelligence,  and  energies  of 
his  teachers,  and  to  bring  them  to  bear  upon 
the  work  to  be  accomplished. 


A  BUSINESS  ITEM. 


TEACHERS  in  receipt  of  a  fairly  good 
salary,  may  own  their  homes  as  well  as 
other  people.  A  lady  writes  to  a  Philadel- 
phia newspaper,  inquiring  how  this  can  be 
done,  and  receives  the  following  reply : 

"  First  choose  your  house.  A  house  for 
which  you  pay  I25  a  month  rent  may  be 
bought,  probably,  for  I3000.  If  so  you 
would  need  to  have,  say,  I500  cash,  and 
then  a  building  society  would  lend  you  the 
remaining  I2500  on  a  first  morgage.  Go  to 
the  Secf^tary  of  the  Building  Association 
you  may  select,  and  explain  what  you  de- 
sire. He  will  attend  to  the  business  for 
you.  You  should  have,  in  addition  to  the 
I500,  at  least  1 100  to  pay  for  conveyancing 
fees,  insurance  policy,  etc.  Having  ob- 
tained the  loan  at  par  and  six  per  cent,  per 
annum  your  payments  would  be  dues,  1 1 2. 50 
per  month;  interest,  I12.50;  total,  I25  per 
month,  or  the  same  as  your  rent.  You 
would  have  to  pay  in  addition  the  taxes, 
water- rent  and  repairs,  amounting  to  say  |6 
to  $^  a  month.  That  is  to  say,  by  invebting 
^600  you  could  get  a  house  for  $t  to  |8  a 
month  more  than  its  rental  value.  Instead 
of  paying  away  the  rent  money  and  getting 


no  return  except  the  use  of  the  house,  yua 
would  have  the  use  of  the  house  and  be 
putting  away  as  in  a  savings  bank  1 12.50  a 
month  and  be  getting  a  profit  thereon.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  events  these  savings 
would  be  such  as  to  give  you  the  house  clear 
of  all  incumbrance  in  about  eleven  to  twelve 
years.  You  would  then  have  paid  for  it  the 
|6oo  originally  invested,  plus  the  use  of  the 
money;  also  the  six  or  eight  dollars  a 
month  above  rental  value,  for  a  period  of  it 
or  1 2  years.  If  you  were  experienced,  yoa 
could  do  better  than  this.  Philadelphia 
societies  will  lend  money  on  houses  any- 
where within  the  county ;  they  do  not  like 
to  make  loans  in  other  counties.  Yon 
should  join  a  society  and  get  acquainted 
with  its  officers  and  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness before  starting  your  work. 


ECONOMY  OF  A  GOOD  SCHOOL. 


IT  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  educa- 
tion is  desirable,  or  whether  it  pays  a 
community  to  maintain  a  public  school 
The  constitution  of  every  American  Com- 
monwealth makes  public  education  com- 
pulsory. Every  community  must  support  a 
school,  and  the  only  question  is  what  kind 
of  school. 

In  purchasing  the  necessities  of  life  it  is 
admitted  that  the  best  is  the  cheapest 
Only  a  millionaire  can  afford  to  bum  green 
wood  in  the  kitchen  stove.  On  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  a  city  shoe  store  you  wiH 
see  shoes  offered  for  sale  at  69  cents  a  pair, 
but  the  prudent  man  knows  it  is  cheaper  in 
the  end  to  pay  six  dollars  inside  for  real 
leather.  You  know  the  story  of  the  Irish 
immigrant  who  inquired  at  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral station  for  a  ticket  to  Norwich.  "  Nor* 
wich,  New  York,  or  Norwich,  Vermont,  or 
Norwich,  Connecticut?"  asked  the  agent 
— "Faith,  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  im- 
migrant cautiously,  "which  comes  the 
chapest?" 

It  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  econ- 
omy of  expenditure  that  you  must  get  what 
you  pay  for.  If  you  build  a  house,  and  the 
plumber's  bill  swells  to  four  times  the  archi- 
tect's estimate,  you  feel  like  grumbling;  but 
eventually  you  accustom  yourself  to  it,  and 
if  the  plumbing  proves  a  good  job  you  grow 
rather  proud  of  it.  Bat  if  the  next  week  after 
you  pay  the  bill  a  faucet  leaks  in  the  bath- 
tub, followed  by  the  freezing  of  a  waste- 
pipe,  the  bursting  of  a  water-back,  the 
failure  of  a  closet,  and  the  final  verdict  of 
an  expert  that  the  entire  system  is  radically 
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imperfect  and  unsound,  then  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  you  paid  much  or  little 
— you  have  been  cheated.  So  a  school  that 
does  not  fulfill  the  purpose  of  a  school  is  a 
poor  investment,  however  little  it  costs.  • 

Now  what  is  the  purpose  of  a  school? 
Briefly,  to  develop  our  boys  and  girls  into 
men  and  women  with  sound  minds  in  sound 
bodies,  and  a  high  purpose  in  life.  If  your 
school  does  that  it  is  a  cheap  one,  whatever 
it  costs.  If  it  fails  to  do  it,  it  is  a  ruinous 
investment  at  any  price.  ^ 

Now  the  two  factors  that  enter  mto  suc- 
cess in  this  work  are  a  good  school-house, 
and  good  teachers. 

The  school-house  must  be  healthful. 
Your  boys  and  girls  spend  more  hours  there 
than  anywhere  else,  except  in  bed.  If  the 
building  is  not  well  located  or  well  plumbed, 
it  may  breed  typhoid  fever.  If  it  is  not 
hygienically  heated  and  ventilated,  it  will 
poison  your  children  with  foul  air.  If  the 
seats  are  not  of  the  right  shape  or  height, 
your  children  will  contract  round  shoulders 
and  curved  spines.  If  the  blackboards  are 
imperfect  or  ill-lighted,  your  children's 
eyes  will  be  strained  and  perhaps  ruined. 
Let  any  one  of  these  things  happen,  not  to 
pupils  in  general  but  to  your  boy^  and  how- 
ever light  your  school-tax  you  have  made  a 
wretched  bargain. 

One  may  go  farther  than  this.  The 
school-house  should  be  more  than  healthful ; 
it  should  be  attractive,  a  pleasure  to  the  eye. 
Did  you  ever  see  the  Clinton  school  in 
Syracuse?  It  is  worth  while  to  make  a  trip 
there,  just  to  see  how  ugly  and  repellent  a 
school-building  may  be  made. 

"Do  you  see  that  school- house?"  said 
Commissioner  Merrill,  of  Queens  County, 
to  a  friend  with  whom  he  was  driving;  "  I 
am  going  to  condemn  it." 

*'  Condemn  it!"  said  his  friend;  "why, 
isn't  it  in  good  condition?" 

"Perfectly." 

"And  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
pupils!" 

"Plenty  of  room. 

"  Good  blackboards,  furniture,  and  well- 
lighted?" 

"No  fault  to  find." 

"  Then  what  do  you  condemn  it  for?  We 
would  think  it  a  very  good  school-house 
up  our  way." 

"  It  would  be  a  very  good  school-house 
up  your  way,  but  it  isn't  here.  This  is  a 
wealthy  district ;  the  very  bams  in  this  vi- 
cinity cost  more  than  that  school-house. 
Now  I  am  not  going  to  have  the  school- 
house  correspond  with  horse  stables.     It  has 
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got  to  correspond  with  the  residences,  so 
that  it  will  seem  a  respectable  place  to  go 
to." 

He  did  condemn  the  school -house,  and  a 
|6o,ooo  building  took  its  place.  There  was 
some  grumbling  beforehand,  but  there  has 
been  none  since  it  was  erected.  The  dis- 
trict is  now  proud  of  its  school-house,  and 
the  school  is  for  the  first  time  a  recognized 
factor  in  the  community. 

The  popular  idea  of  the  cost  of  a  school  is 
wholly  inadequate.  Ask  the  average  village 
resident  what  it  costs  to  maintain  the  public 
school.  "Well,"  he  says,  "we  have  a 
building  that  cost  150,000 ;  the  cost  of  that 
for  interest  and  repairs  is  probably  Ij^ooofa 
year.  We  pay  our  principal  I1500,  and 
eight  other  teachers  an  average  of  I400 
apiece — ^say  15,000  for  salaries  of  teachers 
and  janitor.  The  school  costs  us,  say  ^8,000 
a  year,  with  400  pupils  in  attendance,  or 
1 20  a  year  per  pupil." 

"But  you  have  too  many  pupils  to  a 
teacher ;  and  besides  you  ought  to  have  as- 
sistants worth  more  than  I400  a  year.  Why 
not  put  in  two  more  teachers,  and  make  the 
salaries  of  the  assistants  average  I500? 
Then  you  could  get  a  great  deal  better 
work." 

"  Why,  that  would  make  salaries  mount 
to  |7,ooo,  and  the  school  would  cost  ^25  a 
year  for  every  pupil.  We  never  could  stand 
that." 

"Then  you  would  rather  have  a  poor 
school  at  1 20  a  pupil  than  a  good  one  at 
1 25.  What  do  you  think  it  costs  a  year  to 
educate  your  pupils  ?" 

"Why  ^20,  of  course." 

"  Twenty  dollars?  That  isn't  a  circum- 
stance. Aren't  you  feeding  and  clothing 
your  boys  all  these  years?  If  you  send  a 
boy  to  boarding  school,  his  education  would 
cost  you  I400  a  year;  not  only  the  |ioo 
for  tuition,  but  the  I300  for  board.  You 
are  paying  his  board  just  the  same  now,  only 
instead  of  to  the  boarding  school  principal 
it  goes  to  the  grocer. 

"  Every  pupil  of  your  400  is  costing  his 
parents  from  1150  to  ^500  a  year,  and  that 
while  he  does  nothing  but  go  to  school ;  it 
is  part  of  the  cost  of  his  education. 

"The  question  between  a  poor  school 
and  a  good  school  is  not  between  |2o  and 
I25,  but  between  I220  and  $225 — a  percent- 
age too  small  to  be  worth  considering. 
And  when  you  think  that  this  little  differ- 
ence is  paid  mostly  by  the  State  and  by 
railroad  and  other  corporations,  so  that  the 
tax  payer's  share  of  the  increased  cost  is  in- 
finitesimal, it  seems  strange  there  should  be 
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any  other  purpose  in  running  a  school  ex- 
cept to  make  it  the  best  possible." 

Every  supervising  officer  knows  that  a 
good  teacher  will  accomplish  more  in  a 
term  than  a  poor  teacher  in  a  year.  Nay, 
the  poor  teacher  is  often  an  obstacle.  She 
gives  her  pupils  wrong  habits  of  study,  false 
ideas  of  school  work,  a  disposition  to  idle- 
ness and  deceit.  It  may  take  half  the  good 
teacher's  year  to  eradicate  the  mischief  the 
poor  teacher  in  the  grade  below  has  wrought. 

If  you  are  buying  a  horse,  and  can  get  for 
I225  a  clean,  bright,  gentle,  spirited,  trust- 
worthy animal,  who  will  stand  without  tying, 
and  trot  without  whipping,  you  won't  pay 
^220  for  a  spavined,  knock  kneed,  ugly, 
worn  out  brute,  or  untried  colt.  And  yet 
this  is  just  the  choice  a  school  makes  when 
it  insists  upon  paying  for  assistants  the  low- 
est price  that  will  command  a  certificated 
teacher.  It  will  happen  upon  some  good 
teachers,  but  it  defrauds  them  while  they 
remain,  and  will  lose  them  as  soon  as  they 
find  a  better  opening.  The  best  is  always 
the  cheapest ;  but  never  more  so  than  in  the 
hiring  of  good  teachers.  —School  Bulletin, 


PLANTING  TREES. 


OUR  SEVENTEENTH   ARBOR  DAY. 


THE  Spring,  she  is  a  blessed  thing !  sang 
Mary  Howitt  long  ago,  and  many 
another  has  sung  the  same  glad  song  be- 
fore and  since  her  time,  and  sings  it  now. 
To  morrow  will  be  the  first  of  the  two 
Spring  Arbor  Days  for  the  present  year, 
April  x5th  and  April  29th,  as  named  by  the 
Governor  in  his  recent  proclamation.  The 
first  of  these  is  for  the  Southern  and  the 
second  for  the  Northern  part  of  the  State. 

At  the  High  School,  on  West  Orange 
street,  this  afternoon  there  was  the  custom- 
ary Arbor  Day  programme  of  readings, 
recitations,  etc. ,  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
which  can  always  be  reckoned  upon  from 
this  school,  and  which  marks  for  all  inter- 
ested in  it  a  very  bright  day  in  school  life. 
It  is  always  pleasant  and  profitable  both  to 
enjoy  and  to  remember  these  programmes. 
They  are  rich  in  song  and  the  harmony  of 
voices  and  instruments,  and  full  of  Arbor 
Day  suggestion.  Nor  is  the  practical  side 
of  the  work  lost  sight  of.  Again  the  boys 
have  planted  more  than  a  hundred  trees, 
which  were  distributed  to  them  toward 
noon,  after  careful  instruction  from  the 
principal  of  the  school,  as  to  how  they 
should  be  planted. 


During  the  afternoon,  Mr.  McCaskey, 
who  directed  the  programme,  stated  that 
nearly  all  the  boys  are  members  of  the 
Arbor  Day  League,  recently  introduced 
into  the  schools  of  Lancaster  county  by 
County  Superintendent  Brecht.  He  hoped 
that  the  same  could  soon  be  said  of  the 
girls,  for  the  number  of  trees,  etc.,  planted 
each  year  by  the  High  School  would  be 
more  than  doubled.  This  club,  which  con- 
fines its  membership  to  pupils  and  teachers, 
pledges  its  members,  while  engaged  in 
teaching*  or  in  attendance  at  school  as 
pupils,  to  plant  a  tree,  shrub  or  vine  on 
each  recurring  Arbor  Day.  He  also  spoke 
of  the  introduction  of  instrumental  music, 
upon  orchestral  instruments,  since  the  last 
Arbor  Day,  as  a  regular  branch  of  school 
work,  and  congratulated  the  girls  upon  the 
fact  that  thirty- four  of  them,  or  about  one- 
fifth  the  entire  number  of  girls  enrolled,  are 
already  at  work  in  this  direction — many  of 
them,  as  Prof.  Thorbahn  reports,  doing  very 
good  work.  More  than  one  half  of  the 
boys  are  now  under  instruction  upon  differ- 
ent orchestral  instruments.  All  of  this 
work  is  done  in  classes  outside  of  the  regu- 
lar school  hours. 

The  chorus  singing  under  Prof.  Matz  was 
very  good  and  greatly  enjoyed.  The  High 
School  Orchestra,  under  Prof.  Thorbahn, 
showed  its  training;  the  sextette  was  de- 
lightful; and  Master  Stewart  Thorbahn 
played  well  a  violin  solo  which  his  school- 
mates applauded  most  vigorously.  The 
readings  by  the  boys  and  girls  were  natural 
and  well  selected.  The  look  of  everything 
was  Spring  like.  Harry  Schroyer  bad 
drawn  upon  his  hot- houses  for  plants  and 
fiowers  for  the  decoration  of  the  platform 
and  the  windows.  Dr.  Higbee  looked  down 
pleasantly  from  the  wall  upon  the  happy 
company  that  had  met  to  celebrate  again— 
in  its  seventeenth  semi-annual  observance— 
the  festal  day  which  he,  while  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  had  caused 
to  be  introduced  into  Pennsylvania,  and 
which  he  had,  in  this  room  and  from  this 
platform,  inaugurated  by  reading  a  paper, 
such  as  he  loved  to  write,  upon  **  Arbor 
Day  with  the  Children.*'  And  the  pro- 
gramme, which  we  give  below,  was  worthy 
of  the  occasion : 

Reading  and  prayer,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rich- 
ards; chorus,  "Angel  of  Peace,"  Holmes; 
chorus,  "Amid  the  Greenwood  Smiling," 
Thalberg;  instrumental,  "Operatic  Selec- 
tion," Claus,  High  School  Orchestra;  read- 
ing. Arbor  Day  Proclamation  of  His  Excel- 
lency Robert  E.  Pattison,  Oscar  C.  Camp- 
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bell;  reading,  "The  Voice  of  Spring," 
Felicia  Hemans,  Stella  W.  Oster;  chorus, 
**A  Greenness  Light  and  Tender,"  Folk- 
song; chorus,  "Smiling  Faces,"  Glover; 
chorus,  "Sing  Glad  Songs  for  Him, 
Gounod ;  sextette,  "  Hunters'  Frolic, 
Boettger;  reading,  "Hidden  Uses  of 
Plants,"  M.  F.  Tapper,  Marian  J.  Pyott; 
reading,  "Spring,"  Mary  Howitt,  Ira  H. 
Bare ;  chorus,  "Poor  Though  My  Cot  May 
Be,"  Donizetti;  chorus,  "Make  Me  No 
Gaudy  Chaplet,"  Donizetti;  violin  solo, 
"Air  Melodieux,"  Bohm,  Stewart  Thor- 
bahn;   reading,  "A  Few  Rules  for  Tree- 


Planting,"  E.  M.  Baker;  reading,  "Arbor 
Day  Suggestion,"  B.  O.  Musselman;  boys' 
chorus,  -^  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  Wood- 
worth;  chorus,  "The  Distant  Drum,"  in- 
strumental, "A  Dream  of  Strauss  Waltzes," 
Ferazzi,  High  School  Orchestra;  chorus, 
"The  Greenwood  Tree,"  Nelson;  chorus, 
"The  Sound  of  Harps  Angelical ;"  followed 
by  the  long-metre  doxology. 

After  the  programme  the  audience  ad- 
journed to  the  gymnaisium,  where  an  exhibi- 
tion of  drill  and  gymnastic  exercises  was 
given  by  Mr.  Zens  with  a  class  of  High 
School  boys. — Lancaster  New  Era. 
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Ye  may  be  aye  stlckin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  sieepin'."      Scotch  Framcr 


DR.  N.  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


THE  news  has  already  gone  out  to  Penn- 
sylvania that  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer 
has  been  appointed  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  by  Governor  Pattison,  to 
succeed  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  whose  teim 
of  office  expired  April  ist.  It  is  an  admir- 
able appointment.  The  common  voice  of 
the  educators  of  the  State  called  for  it,  and 
in  approving  that  call  the  Governor  has 
done  well  for  the  cause  of  general  education. 
He  has  at  the  same  time  stirred  a  feeling  of 
personal  gratitude  on  the  part  of  many  of 
our  best  and  most  intelligent  citizens  who 
are  assured,  from  personal  acquaintance  with 
and  personal  knowledge  of  the  man  about  to 
put  his  .hand  upon  the  work,  that  he  is 
worthy  to  follow  in  the  line  of  our  best  and 
strongest  Superintendents. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  is  a  man  of  affairs.  All  his 
busy  and  growing  life  he  has  had  the  whole- 
some discipline  of  toil,  both  of  hand  and 
brain,  and  has  learned  well  the  practical 
lessons  it  has  to  teach.  He  is  a  scholar 
who  has  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
contact  in  class-room,  the  lecture  hall,  and 
socially,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
with  eminent  men  of  rare  attainments  in 
philosophy,  language,  literature,  science, 
religion.  It  is  a  thing  above  price  for  an 
enthusiastic  student  to  have  been  in  touch 
with  these  high  souls — to  light  the  torch  of 
learning  at  these  bright  flames,  perchance 


to  catch  a  glowing  torch  from  some  failing 
hand  and  carry  it  onward  into  the  farther 
gloom.  Nothing  can  compensate  a  young 
man  for  lack  of  this  early  intercourse  with 
great  scholars  and  good  men,  and  the  in- 
spiration that  may  come  of  it.  The  State 
Superintendent  who  has  bad  such  student- 
life  is  all  the  better  fitted  for  his  responsible 
office. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  has  had  much  experience 
also  as  a  teacher,  and  during  the  past  six- 
teen years,  sin^e  1877,  has  been  principal 
of  one  of  the  best-known  Normal  Schools  in 
Pennsylvania.  With  hosts  of  friends,  in  the 
prime  of  a  vigorous  manhood,  in  the  full- 
ness of  intellectual  and  spiritual  energy,  and 
with  that  broad  view  of  the  field  of  duty 
which  dwarfs  all  selfish  interests,  he  enters 
upon  the  greatest  work  of  his  life.  He  will 
leave  an  enduring  impress  upon  that  work, 
all  the  more  lasting  because  of  the  cordial 
and  powerful  co-operation  of  school  men 
everywhere  throughout  the  State. 


The  State  College  exhibit  for  the  World's 
Fair  has  gone  to  Chicago.  It  is  designed  to 
show  by  material  product,  by  photograph 
and  by  colored  diagram,  the  system  of  edu- 
cation carried  into  effect  at  the  college. 
The  courses  of  instruction  will  be  represented 
by  a  series  of  tinted  diagrams  showing  the 
different  proportions  in  which  literary, 
mathematical  and  technical  subjects  are  in- 
volved. The  exhibit  of  the  chemical  de- 
partment will  not  be  equalled  and  certainly 
not  surpassed  in  variety  and  purity  of  pro- 
duct by  any  similar  collection  in  the  college 
display.  A  dynamo  of  special  construction; 
designed  and  made  by  students,  will  be  one 
of  the  interesting  features  of  the  electrical 
department.  A  large  bridge  truss,  con- 
structed by  students  in  the  civil  engineering 
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course,  together  with  a  complete  set  of  bri- 
quettes to  illustrate  recent  methods  in  ce- 
ment testing,  will  be  fair  representatives  of 
students'  practical  work.  Over  300  photo- 
graphs will  show  the  situation  of  the  college 
buildings  and  the  buildings  themselves,  be- 
sides numerous  views  of  students  at  work  in 
laboratory  and  shop,  and  in  their  military 
formations.  The  exhibit  will  occupy  a 
prominent  position  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
Building,  and  joins  those  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

An  important  opinion  of  the  status  of 
State  Normal  School  corporations  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  given  recently  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  opinion,  says  the  Educational 
^ews^  was  prepared  by  the  late  Justice 
Clark,  after  an  argument  heard  nearly  two 
years  ago.  Chief  Justice  Paxson  explained 
when  handing  it  down  that  it  was  not  de- 
livered at  the  time,  as  the  Court  understood 
that  the  case  was  under  course  of  settlement. 
No  settlement  was  reached,  however,  so  the 
Court  handed  it  down.  The  opinion  says : 
*'  The  State  in  all  its  dealings  with  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  has  treated  their  property  as 
individual  or  private  property,  impressed 
with  no  public  trust  whatever.  Their  char- 
ter is  in  form  and  effect  that  of  a  private 
corporation  merely  ;  their  work  is  but  indi- 
rectly for  the  public  use,  and  they  must  be 
answerable  for  their  debts  and  engagements 
under  the  same  forms  of  procedure,  and  to 
the  same  extent,  as  other  private  corpora- 
tions and  individuals." 


Since  our  readers  were  told  of  certain 
good  things  they  might  expect  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Chautauqua  next  July,  some  im- 
portant additions  have  been  made  to  its 
programme.  One  of  these  is  a  course  of 
ten  or  more  lectures  on  the  World's  Fair, 
to  be  delivered  by  Prof.  Fred'k  Starr, 
Ph.  D.,  of  Chicago  University,  who  has  a 
national  reputation  as  a  scientific  writer 
and  popular  lecturer.  He  has  been  engaged 
to  make  a  special  study  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  and  has  already  commenced 
doing  so,  and  will  continue  until  July,  so 
as  to  thoroughly  and  minutely  acquaint 
himself  with  every  detail  thereof.  The  re- 
sults of  this  study  he  will  then  embody  in 
his  lectures  at  Mt.  Gretna,  describing  all 
connected  with  the  great  Fair,  its  wonder- 
ful buildings,  its  variety  of  exhibits,  the 
different  nationalities  represented  there,  and 
indeed  every  phase  of  the  great  exposition. 
The  patrons  of  the  Chautauqua  will  thus 
have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  what  is  the 


next  best  thing  to  actually  going  to  Chicago 
themselves,  by  hearing  from  a  specially  pre- 
pared observer  daily  accounts  of  all  that  is 
to  be  seen  there,  and  of  the  latest  and 
freshest  news  of  what  is  going  on  at  that 
world's  gathering.  All  this  without  the 
long  journey  in  the  summer  heat,  the  crowd- 
ing  of  the  great  city,  and  the  expense  of 
Chicago  prices  to  those  who  may  not  find  it 
convenient  or  agreeable  to  visit  the  great 
Exposition.  Certainly  those  who  wish  to 
do  so  can  get  much  instruction  and  benefit 
from  such  lectures.  The  idea  is  a  capital 
one,  and  ought  to  bring  an  increased  pa- 
tronage to  the  Chautauqua. 


In  order  to  promote  a  closer  union  be- 
tween the  colleges  and  the  fitting  schools, 
and  to  direct  attention  to  the  value  and  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  a  college  edu- 
cation. President  Charles  F.  Thwing  of 
Western  Referve  University  and  Adelbert 
College,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  offers  one  prize 
of  thirty  dollars  and  one  of  twenty  for  the 
two  best  essays  on  "The  Value  of  a  Col- 
lege Education  for  a  Boy."  The  writer  of 
each  essay  submitted  is  to  be  a  boy  and  a 
member  of  the  senior  (graduating)  class  of 
a  high  school  or  an  academy  fitting  for  the 
best  colleges.  Each  essay  is  to  be  sent  to 
President  Thwing  as  early  as  the  first  of 
August,  1893.  The  committee  of  award 
consists  of  the  four  professors  of  English  in 
Adelbert  College  and  the  College  for  Women 
of  Western  Reserve  University.  The  essays 
to  which  prizes  are  awarded  will  become 
the  property  of  the  donor  of  the  prizes,  and 
will  be  published.  The  award  will  be  an- 
nounced about  the  first  of  November,  1893, 
and  payment  of  the  sums  indicated  will  be 
at  oDce  made. 


From  a  student's  reminiscences  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  Scribner's  Magazine  we  take 
the  following  description  of  Lowell  as  a 
teacher.  It  reminds  us  very  much  of  Dr. 
Higbee  in  the  class-room.  Says  the  writer: 
''  His  method  of  teaching  was  all  his  own. 
The  class  was  small — not  above  ten  or  a 
dozen — and  he  generally  began  by  making 
each  student  translate  a  few  lines,  inter- 
rupted now  and  then  with  suggestions  of  the 
poetic  value  of  passages  which  were  being 
rendered  in  a  style  too  exasperatingly  pro- 
saic. Now  and  again,  some  word  or  some 
passage  would  suggest  to  him  a  line  of 
thought — sometimes  very  earnest,  sometimes 
paradoxically  comical — that  it  would  never 
have  suggested  to  any  one  else.  And  he 
would  lean  back  in  his  chair  and  talk  away 
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across  country  till  he  felt  like  stopping;  or 
he  would  thrust  his  hands  into  the  pockets 
of  his  rather  shabby  sack-coat,  and  pace  the 
end  of  the  room  with  his  heavy  laced  boots, 
and  look  at  nothing  in  particular,  and  dis- 
course of  things  in  general.  We  gave  up 
note-books  in  a  week.  Our  business  was 
not  to  cram  lifeless  detail,  but  to  absorb  as 
much  as  we  might  of  the  spirit  of  his  exu- 
berant literary  vitality.  And  through  it  all 
he  was  always  a.  quiz.  You  never  knew 
what  he  was  going  to  do  or  to  say  next. 
One  whimsical  digression  I  have  always  re- 
membered chiefly  for  the  amiable  atrocity 
of  the  pun.  Some  mention  of  wings  had 
been  made  in  the  text,  whereupon  Mr. 
Lowell  observed  that  he  had  always  had  a 
liking  for  wings ;  he  had  lately  observed 
that  some  were  being  added  to  the  ugliest 
house  in  Cambridge,  and  he  cherished  hopes 
that  they  might  fly  away  with  it.  I  remem- 
ber, too,  that  one  tremendous  passage  in  the 
Inferno  started  him  off  in  a  disquisition  con- 
cerning canker  worms,  and  other  less  men- 
tionable — if  more  diverting — vermin.  And 
then,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  soared  up  into  the 
clouds,  and  pounced  down  on  the  text 
again,  and  asked  the  n'^xt  man  to  translate. 
You  could  not  always  be  sure  when  he  was 
in  earnest ;  but  there  was  never  a  moment 
when  he  let  you  forget  that  you  were  a  hu- 
man being  in  a  human  world,  and  that  Dante 
had  been  one,  too.  One  or  two  of  us,,  among 
ourselves,  nicknamed  him  'sweet  wag.'  I 
like  the  name  still." 


Mr.  Samuel  B.  Greene,  of  Huntingdon 
county,  writes  us  of  an  aged  oak.  He 
says :  "  Knowing  that  you  are  interested 
in  trees,  I  send  you  an  item.  A  few  days 
ago  when  cutting  saw  logs  on  T.  C. 
Greene's  land  in  Hare's  Valley,  Pa.,  we 
found  a  white  oak  thirty  inches  in  diameter 
clear  of  the  bark,  which  died  two  years  ago, 
killed  by  deep  standing  water  from  a  gorged 
rivulet  in  the  vicinity.  Seeing  that  it  was 
very  old,  we  cut  a  block  from  the  stump  con- 
taining all  the  growths  from  heart  to  bark, 
planed  it  smooth,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  mag- 
nifying glass  counted  the  rings  to  the  num- 
ber of  434,  thus  making  the  tree  apparently 
434  years  old.  If  such  be  its  correct  age, 
the  continent  was  a  wilderness  when  the 
acorn  sprouted  from  which  it  grew :  Colum- 
bus was  then  about  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
and  probably  had  not  yet  dreamed  of  find- 
ing a  route  to  the  East  Indies  by  sailing 
westward.  This  tree  would,  we  suppose, 
have  lived  to  be  500  years  old  had  it  not 
been  killed  as  above  indicated.     There  was 


a  hollow  near  the  top  which  had  been  the 
home  of  many  generations  of  squirrels. 
The  last  family  inhabiting  here  consisted  of 
five  flying  squirrels,  three  of  which  were 
killed  by  its  fall.  The  yearly  growth  is  a 
fairly  good  record  of  the  age  of  a  tree,  for 
the  ring  is  not  marked  until  the  summer's 
growth  is  ended.  In  this  way  surveyors  are 
able  sometimes  to  determine  the  date  of  a 
line  which  has  been  marked  on  trees." 


Prof.  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  thus  de- 
scribes his  ideal  shop-teacher:  "This  new- 
type  of  teacher  is  not  a  common  article  as 
yet.  He  is  still  a  curiosity,  and  visitors  to 
a  school  fortunate  enough  to  have  one  spend 
most  of  their  time  watching  him  and  his 
work.  Let  me  give  an  account  of  him  and 
present  his  picture.  This  man  has  never 
served  his  time — that  is,  he  has  not  spent 
from  three  to  seven  years  earning  his  living 
while  learning  the  mechanical  processes  and 
the  business  management  of  a  single  trade. 
His  knowledge  of  applied  mechanics  differs 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  workman  as  the 
mathematical  training  of  a  senior  wrangler 
differs  from  the  art  of  a  lightning  calculator. 
Under  a  variety  of  expert  teachers  he  has 
mastered  the  principles  and  become  familiar 
with  many  crafts:  he  has  studied  a  wide 
range  of  tools  and  materials,  and  is  equally 
at  home  at  every  bench.  But  he  is  much 
more  than  a  master  mechanic;  he  is  a 
draughtsman,  almost  an  artist,  ready  to 
sketch  an  engine  or  a  pump,  to  find  the 
shades  and  shadows  of  a  Greek  vase,  or  to 
give  a  ''chalk  talk"  illustrating  Longfel- 
low's "Bridge"  before  his  class.  Then  he 
is  somewhat  of  a  scientist,  and  he  sees  how 
truly  the  principles  of  a  lever  and  the  in- 
clined plane  underlie  all  mechanical  opera- 
tions :  he  has  experimented  upon  the  effects 
of  heat  on  metals,  and'  has  studied  the 
dynamics  of  elastic  fluids.  Moreover,  he  is 
gifted  with  speech,  and  has  some  knowledge 
of  his  vernacular.  He  never  says,  **  I  know, 
but  I  can't  express  it,"  for  he  can  express  it 
either  in  words,  by  drawings,  or  in  the  con- 
crete— that  is,  provided  the  thought  is  clear. 
If  the  thought  is  not  clear,  he  knows  that 
there  can  be  no  clear  expression.  He  is 
sufficiently  a  psychologist  to  know  how  to 
work  out  a  clear  thought  when  one  is  within 
his  reach.  He  has  no  reputation  for  supe- 
rior workmanship ;  he  has  never  invented  a 
valve  motion  nor  a  motor,  nor  is  he  the 
author  of  a  text-  book  on  any  subject ;  but 
he  has  a  level  head,  a  clear  voice,  a  steady 
hand,  a  confident  look,  and  a  reassuring 
smile.     Yes,  he  is  a  rare  man,  and  he  has 
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been  rarely  trained,  but  I  will  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  for  my  shop-teacher." 

The  character  of  every  human  being  will 
be  largely  shaped  by  heredity ;  the  function 
of  education  is  to  repress  as  far  as  possible 
all  hurtful  tendencies  by  bringing  their  na- 
ture and  consequences  into  prominence, 
and  to  call  into  activity  such  useful  facul- 
ties or  traits  as  threaten  to  lie  dormant. 
The  wise  educator  will  not,  however,  pro- 
ceed in  any  Procrustean  plan.  His  aim 
will  not  be  conformity  to  any  arbitrary  or 
conventional  model,  but  simply  the  produc- 
tion of  the  best  possible  results  from  the 
particular  type  submitted  to  him;  and  he 
will  respect  individuality  in  this  sense,  that 
he  will  know  that  Nature  sometimes  does 
more  in  one  stroke  than  education  can  ac- 
complish in  a  hundred  years.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  formation  of  char- 
acter is  by  far  the  most  important  problem 
in  education.  Give  us  learning,  give  us 
accomplishments,  give  us  talents  if  you 
can ;  but  above  all  strive  to  give  us  men 
and  women  fitted  for  life  and  its  activities, 
for  its  joys,  its  sorrows,  and  its  struggles — 
fitted  to  be  happy  themselves  and  to  make 
others  happy. — Popular  Science  Monthly, 


ELECTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


LET  THE  BEST  MEN  BE  CHOSEN. 


WITHIN  a  few  days— on  Tuesday,  May 
2nd — there  will  be  held  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  triennial  elections,  that  for 
the  local  supervision  of  our  public  schools. 
It  is  obligatory  upon  Directors  to  look 
closely  into  the  personality  of  the  candidates 
that  may  be  presented  for  their  suffrages — 
whether,  in  addition  to  scholarship  and 
practical  mastery  of  the  art  of  teaching,  they 
have  the  weight  and  force  of  character  to 
dignify  and  adorn  this  high  office,  and  make 
it  respected  and  influential  in  the  commun- 
ities it  was  created  to  serve;  and  whether 
from  all  that  can  be  known  the  candidate, 
if  elected,  will  probably  perform  his  official 
duties  with  judicial  firmness  and  impartiality 
and  with  absolute  integrity  of  purpose. 

The  office  of  School  Superintendent  is  as 
important  in  its  own  field  of  action  as  that 
of  President  Judge  of  the  law  courts,  and 
the  incumbent  should  be  selected  with  the 
same  scrupulous  regard  for  capacity  and 
unpurchasable  honesty  of  purpose  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  To  Directors  of 
large  experience  and  high  standing,  who 


have  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools  at 
heart  and  always  act  with  an  eye  single  to 
their  prosperity  and  success,  we  need  say 
nothing  on  this  subject ;  but,  as  many  Direc- 
tors are  new  to  the  office,  and  have  more  or 
less  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  schools  and  of  the  qualities 
that  are  essential  in  this  chief  executive 
school  officer  of  the  county,  or  other 
locality,  we  may  be  indulged  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  cannot  .aim  too  high  in 
selecting  the  men  to  fill  this  honorable  and 
responsible  position.  Both  the  law  and  an 
interested  public  expect  that  they  will  vote 
for  the  best  and  most  competent  man  in  the 
county  that  can  be  induced  to  accept  the 
office,  if  they  can  discover  by  diligent  in- 
quiry who  that  man  may  be.  The  office 
was  created  for  educational  purposes  purely, 
and  educational  reasons  alone  should  govern 
the  selection  of  the  incumbent.  Politics 
should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  that  sacred 
arena,  nor  should  personal  ends  incompatible 
with  the  welfare  of  the  schools  be  permitted 
to  have  any  influence  in  the  choice  of  a 
Superintendent. 

When  the  law  establishing  the  County 
Superintendency  was  passed  in  1854,  three 
methods  of  selecting  the  Superintendent 
presented  themselves :  i.  To  have  them  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Superintendent,  which 
was  regarded  as  somewhat  too  autocratic  and 
not  likely  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Legislature;  2.  To  have  them  el<^cted  by 
the  popular  vote,  which  was  regarded  as 
objectionable  because  the  office  would  in- 
evitably get  mixed  up  with  party  politics 
and  the  high  qualifications  required  be  lost 
sight  of  in  the  interest  of  faction  and  the 
geographical  distribution  of  county  offices 
generally ;  and  3.  As  a  compromise  it  was 
deemed  most  judicious  and  safe  to  make  the 
selection  devolve  upon  the  immediate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  —  the  School 
Directors — who  are  cloth^  with  the  weight- 
iest powers  and  authority  embodied  in  the 
enactment,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  dis- 
passionate action  of  these  responsible  bodies 
would  be  so  conservative  and  patriotic  as  to 
satisfy  public  opinion  and  secure  the  best 
practical  results. 

Experience  has  shown  that,  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  the  best  attainable  results  have 
been  secured ;  but  it  is  also  undeniably  the 
fact  that  at  almost  every  election  there  have 
been  instances  of  comparative  and « some- 
times almost  total  failure  to  select  competent 
and  trustworthy  men.  The  public  schools 
in  such  localities  have  grievously  suffered  in 
consequence,  and  the  reputation  even  of  the 
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Commonwealth  has  for  the  time  been  com- 
promised. This  is  especially  shown  in  the 
multitude  of  low-grade  certificates,  which 
should  never  have  been  issued  and  with 
which  some  parts  of  the  State  have  been 
flooded. 

The  responsibility  for  this  inexcusable 
letting  down  of  the  bars — this  lowering  of 
the  standard  of  qualifications — rests  directly 
with  the  respective  County  Superintendents; 
who,  in  disregard  of  their  official  duty  and 
in  violation  of  their  solemn  official  oath, 
have  betrayed  their  trusts  and  sacrificed  the 
children  in  the  schools  under  their  charge. 
It  makes  no  difference  what  their  motive,  or 
absence  of  motive,  may  have  been  for  this 
betrayal  of  a  most  sacred  cause.  Whether 
a  want  of  courage,  a  want  of  intelligence, 
or  want  of  principle,  is  immaterial.  The 
disastrous  results  have  been  the  same  in 
either  case,  and  it  is  for  the  results  they  are 
to  be  held  responsible.  Let  no  such  men 
be  re-elected.  Strike  them  down  without 
hesitation  wherever  found.  They  have 
no  moral  or  legal  right  to  fill  a  high  post  of 
duty  which  they  thus  betray  and  dishonor. 
If  ignorant  and  incompetent  teachers  are  to 
be  foisted  upon  the  public  schools,  incom- 
petent School  Directors  or  men  careless  of 
their  duty  to  th^  public  can  do  this  without 
the  help  and  connivance  of  such  general 
officers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  elect,  com- 
mission, swear  in,  and  pay,  a  County  Super- 
intendent for  that  purpose;  and  if  even- 
handed  justice  were  done  the  office  might, 
with  profit,  be  summarily  abolished  in  those 
counties  where  it  has  proven  itself  a  fraud 
and  a  false  pretense. 

Elect  only  men  who  know  what  the  true 
standard  of  teachers'  qualifications  ought  to 
be,  and  who  will  maintain  that  standard 
with  unflinching  fidelity  and  firmness 
"though  the  heavens  fall."  What  citizen 
would  think  of  asking  a  President  Judge  to 
'decide  a  case  in  his  favor,  or  to  tamper  with 
the  scales  of  justice  in  his  behalf,  because  he 
had  voted  for  him  on  election  day  ?  What 
County  Superintendent  of  proper  qualifica- 
tions and  sense  of  character,  would  permit 
a  Director,  even  though  he  had  voted  for 
him,  to  appeal  to  him  to  lower  his  standard 
for  the  accommodation  or  benefit  of  some 
relative  or  dependent  who  wanted  the 
money  for  a  few  months'  teaching,  but  was 
not  qualified  honestly  to  earn  it?  Yet  we 
learn  that  just  such  demands  have  been 
made  and  granted ;  and  we  have  heard  also 
that  there  have  been  Superintendents  who 
complained  that  unless  they  made  some 
such  concessions  in  advance  they  could  not 


be  elected;  and  that  their  brethren,  when 
in  commission,  were  in  danger  of  being 
punished  by  defeat  if  they  declined  to  be 
thus  accommodating. 

Well,  what  of  itl  Better  be  honorably 
defeated  when  in  the  right  than  to  be  elected 
through  a  surrender  of  a  sacred  trust.  When 
a  man  accepts  a  public  office,  he  accepts 
also  all  its  risks  a^d  responsibilities  as  well 
as  its  honors  and  emoluments,  and  has  no 
right  tp  shrink  from  them,  no  matter  what 
the  consequences  may  be  to  himself.  Surely 
that  is  too  plain  a  proposition  to  leave  any 
room  for  two  opinions.  Who  ever  heard  of 
a  soldier  refusing  to  charge  bayonets  on  a 
battery  of  artillery,  because  if  he  obeyed 
the  order  the  chances  were  that  he  might  get 
hurt?  All  that  was  in  his  contract  when  he 
enlisted,  and  he  has  no  right  to  flinch  when 
the  ordeal  is  upon  him.  The  obligation  of 
duty  is  as  imperative  in  civil  as  in  military 
life,  and  cannot  honorably  be  evaded. 

We  do  not  designate  the  localities  where 
school  children  are  robbed  of  their  birthright 
and  defrauded  of  their  constitutional  edu- 
cational opportunities  by  lax  practices  on 
the  part  of  superintendents,  for  the  school 
reports  at  hand  do  not  give  classified  details 
on  the  subject ;  but  we  cherish  the  hope  that 
at  some  time  a  searching  official  investiga- 
tion will  be  made  into  this  growing  and  in- 
sufferable evil,  and  that  effectual  remedies 
may  be  applied.  Pennsylvania  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  any  portion  of  her  excellent 
school  machinery  inoperative  or  converted 
into  a  sham  with  impunity. 

In  the  line  of  safe  precedent,  which  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  settled  habit,  of 
late  years,  is  the  practice  of  continuing  ex- 
perienced and  faithful  school  superintend- 
ents in  position  as  long  as  they  are  willing 
so  serve,  if  they  continue  to  be  devoted  and 
capable  and  progressive.  Such  officers  are 
entitled  to  the  reward  of  merit  which  con- 
tinued re  election  con  fers.  Our  educational 
policy,  when  properly  carried  out,  is  essen- 
tially a  growth,  that  is  not  carried  forward 
by  fitful  and  impulsive  changes,  but  by 
steadfast  and  logical  development.  Super- 
intendents, and  teachers,  and  pupils,  all 
grew  when  they  have  the  opportunity ;  and 
that  opportunity,  it  is  obvious,  should  not 
be  cut  short  or  denied,  except  for  some  un- 
mistakably good  reason. 

Rotation  in  office  is  not  sound  policy  un- 
less it  is  certain  that  material  improvement 
will  result  from  the  change,  and  such  changes 
should  be  very  cautiously  made.  Rotation 
for  the  mere  sake  of  rotation  would  be  so 
objectionable  as  to  become  a  self-evident 
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wrong  to  the  great  cause  that  would  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  be  injuriously  affected  by  it. 
We  are  sure  that  sagacious  and  far-sighted 
School  Directors  who  have  the  good  of  that 
cause  at  heart  will  agree  with  us  in  opinion 
on  this  point ;  and  we  feel  justified  in  re- 
spectfully saying  to  these  officers,  soon  to  be 
asfsembled  in  convention  for  the  election  of 
a  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  serve  for  the 
ensuing  three  years,  to  the  benefit  or  loss  of 
the  children  under  his  supervision,  ''When 
you  have  a  good  man,  keep  him,  no  matter 
how  many  terms  he  has  served." 


"TO  LABOR  AND  TO  WAIT." 


WE  MUST  TEMPER  ZEAL  WITH  PATIENCE. 


WHEN  the  Government  of  Japan,  after 
investigating  the  educational  policy  of 
the  western  nations,  decided  to  establish  a 
system  of  public  education,  its  organization 
was  complete  from  the  start.  By  imperial 
decree,  as  many  primary  schools  were  estab- 
lished as  were  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  school  population,  also  a  proportionate 
number  of  grammar  schools  and  a  corres- 
ponding number  of  high  schools,  and  so  on 
up  to  the  Imperial  University,  and  all  put 
in  operation  without  any  unnecessary  delay, 
the  power  and  resources  of  the  Empire  be- 
ing available  for  the  purpose. 

Our  experience  in  Pennsylvania  has  been 
far  otherwise.  We  had  to  begin  at  the  bot- 
tom and  move  upward  very  slowly  in  the  face 
of  many  disheartening  obstacles  springing 
from  unappreciative  or  hostile  public  senti- 
ment. The  utmost  that  could  be  done  at 
first  was  to  require,  in  the  Constitution  of 
1790,  that  the  poor  should  be  taught  gratis. 
N  me  teen  years  afterwards  the  act  of  1809 
made  this  injunction  partially  practicable, 
but  it  was  a  very  inefficient  and  unsatisfac- 
tory arrangement,  and  it  was  not  until  forty- 
four  years  after  the  adoption  of  that  Consti- 
tution that,  in  1834,  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  common  school  system  was  possible, 
and  that  merely  gave  us  a  crude  starting 
point  to  work  from.  The  most  that  could 
be  done  was  to  submit  the  local  adoption  or 
rejection  of  such  a  school  system  to  the 
people  of  the  respective  school  districts  to 
be  affected  by  it,  and  that  first  school  law 
narrowly  escaped  repeal  at  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature. 

The  adoption  of  the  system  gradually  ex- 
tended district  by  district,  being  materially 
aided  by  a  reconstruction  of  the  law  in 
1836,  which  has  been  the  basis  of  our  school 


system  ever  since.  But  it  was  not  until  fif- 
teen years  after  the  passage  of  our  first 
school  law,  and  fifty-nine  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1790,  that, 
in  1849,  ^^^  Legislature  felt  itself  to  be 
strong  enough  to  decree  the  acceptance  of 
the  school  system  in  all  the  districts ;  and 
even  then,  ten  years  later,  in  1859,  there 
were  still  a  number  of  school  districts  in 
which  the  law  had  never  been  put  in  force 
nor  common  schools  established.  In  one 
rural  district  in  a  central  county  only  forty 
miles  from  the  State  Capitol,  upon  pe- 
tition of  citizens,  the  court  appointed  a 
Board  of  School  Directors  who  proceeded 
to  levy  tax,  and  made  arrangements  to  open 
schools,  but  the  public  indignation  was  so 
great  that  they  were  compelled  to  recall  the 
tax  duplicates,  resign  their  positions,  and 
abandon  the  attempt.  Good  schools  are 
now  in  operation  in  that  district. 

With  us  the  grading  of  the  schools  was 
not  authorized  by  law  until  1854,  twenty 
years  after  the  birth  of  our  school  system, 
and  for  years  afterwards  the  establishment 
of  grammar  schools,  and  afterwards  of  high 
schools,  was  fought  inch  by  inch  against  hos- 
tile public  sentiment ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
prominent  citizens  are  still  to  be  found  in  al- 
most every  community  who  are  opposed  to 
high  schools. 

The  county  superintendency  was  officially 
recommended  in  strong  terms  in  the  first 
annual  report  issued  under  the  school  law  of 
18341  but  that  recommendation  fell  un- 
heeded upon  the  public  ear.  It  was  not 
until  twenty  years  afterwards  that  the  Legis- 
lature ventured  to  create  this  important 
office,  and  then  it  was  met  by  a  storm  of 
opposition  that  defeated  Governor  Bigler, 
who  had  signed  the  bill,  and  nothing  but 
the  resolute  stand  taken  by  Governor  Pol- 
lock saved  it  from  overthrow  at  the  v^vf 
next  session  of  the  Legislature.  Normal^ 
Schools  were  recommended  as  far  back  as 
1838,  but  were  not  legally  sanctioned  until 
1857,  nineteen  years  afterwards.  Institutes 
were  recommended  in  1838,  but  could  not 
obtain  legal  recognition  until  1867,  twenty- 
nine  years  afterwards.  They  had  been  in 
operation  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  super- 
intendents and  teachers,  but  were  unpopu- 
lar with  the  general  puolic,  including  many 
citizens  of  high  standing  in  the  community. 

Land  upon  which  to  erect  school  houses 
is,  of  course,  an  essential  pre-requisite  to  the 
establishment  of  common  schools,  but  Di- 
rectors have  not  always  been  able  to  obtain 
it  by  agreement,  and  it  was  not  until  1855, 
twenty-one  years  after  the  establishment  of 
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the  school  system,  that  authority  was  given 
to  the  School  Directors  of  a  single  county 
(Chester)  to  take  land  for  the  purpose  under 
the  right  of  eminent  domain.  This  right  has 
since  been  extended  to  the  State  at  large. 

There  is  still  a  missing  link  in  the  chain 
of  supervision,  whose  policy  and  necessity 
is  as  self-evident  as  that  in  building  a  house 
you  put  one  brick  on  top  of  another.  It 
was  provided  for  under  the  title  of  inspector 
in  1849,  ^^^  dropped  out  in  1854.  In  1856 
the  School  Department  undertook  to  estab- 
lish it  by  construction,  but  that  could  not 
cover  the  ground.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  wants  of  our  school  system  to  day, 
and  now,  forty-nine  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  that  system,  the  Legislature  is  not 
yet  willing  to  permit  School  Directors  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  this  inval- 
uable adjunct  to  the  local  administration  of 
public  schools — the  District  Superintenency ! 

A  priori  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  school 
authorities  under  a  free  school  system  to 
furnish  free  text-books  as  free  desks,  free 
fuel,  or  free  blackboards.  More  so  indeed, 
because  they  are  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  instruction  for 
which  the  schools  are  established.  Yet  it 
was  some  sixty  years  after  our  school  system 
was  started  before  that  elementary  and  self- 
evident  proposition  was  recognized  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Legislature.  It  is  still 
but  partially  carried  out  in  practice,  so 
slowly  does  the  world  move.  The  natural 
corollary  of  ''free  books"  is  that  pupils 
who  pass  through  the  successive  grades  shall 
be  permitted  to  retain  their  books  as  their 
own  personal  property.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  many  homes  almost  the  only  books 
found  are  the  old  school  books.  These  are 
preserved  with  care,  and  referred  to  with 
interest  for  information,  or  methods,  or  facts 
well-nigh  forgotten.  Not  fewer  books,  but . 
more  of  them  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  is 
the  purpose  of  the  schools.  "The  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number ' '  will  therefore 
be  assured  by  making  them  a  free  gift  to  the 
boy  or  girl  who  has  been  through  them  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  instruction. 

It  was  only  after  the  lapse  of  eighty- four 
years  that  the  meagre  and  humiliating  re- 
quirement to  teach  the  poor  gratis  disap- 
peared from  the  organic  law  and  gave  place 
to  the  patriotic  and  broad  injunction  of  the 
Constitution  of  1874,  that  the  Legislature 
shall  provide  for  an  all-comprehending  and 
strong  system  of  public  education  that  shall 
be  worthy  of  a  free  people  and  equal  to  the 
wants  of  a  great  Commonwealth. 

We  have  given  this  recital  to  remind  zeal- 


ous school  officers  and  friends  of  education 
by  what  slow  and  irregular  stages  our  school 
system  has  been  laboriously  built  up,  by  ar- 
duous and  unflagging  effort,  to  its  present 
standpoint  of  comprehensive  and  far  reach- 
ing usefulness,  that  they  may  see  how  ne- 
cessary it  has  been,  and  still  is,  to  temper 
zeal  with  patience,  whilst  courageously  en- 
deavoring to  overcome  or  remove  difficul- 
ties and  embarrassments  that  lie  in  their 
pathway,  and  to  hold  fast  with  resolute  de- 
termination to  all  that  has  been  gained  in 
the  memorable  past. 


TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 


THE  last  convention  of  School  Superin- 
tendents at  Harrisburg  was  undoubt- 
edly right  on  this  point.  We  have  too 
many  kinds  of  teachers'  certificates,  and 
this  weakens  and  confuses  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  schools,  instead  of  pro- 
moting their  efficiency  and  prosperity.  It 
is  plain  now  that  the  act  of  1867,  however 
well  intended, — and  we  have  no  criticism 
to  make  on  that  score, — was  an  error  of 
judgment  that  has  weakened  the  teaching 
profession  in  this  State  and  has  widely  les- 
sened the  professional  efficiency  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  common  schools.  Now 
that  the  evil  has  become  recognized  in  the 
right  quarters,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
measure  will  be  adopted  by  judicious  legis- 
lation or  official  instructions  to  lessen,  if  not 
entirely  to  correct,  the  injurious  influence  of 
that  enactment  which  makes  the  granting  of 
low-grade  provisional  certificates  obligatory 
upon  examining  officers,  instead  of  per- 
missive merely;  and  then  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  current  necessity  bec^ause  better  qual- 
ified teachers  could  not  be  had.  This  is 
one  of  the  strange  inadvertencies  of  legisla- 
tion that  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  in 
any  rational  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 
In  the  financial  world  an  inferior  currency 
will  always  and  inevitably  drive  out  one  of 
greater  value,  and  so  in  the  common  school 
field  the  holders  of  low-grade  certificates 
will  always  crowd  out  and  supplant  teachers 
of  better  qualifications.  This  is  no  less 
self-evident  than  deplorable ;  and  the  teach- 
ing profession  owes  it  to  itself  to  exert  its 
utmost  influence  to  counteract  this  un- 
fortunate condition  of  things.  The  mani- 
fest tendency  of  the  last  section  of  the  act 
of  1867  is  to  defeat  the  intended  purpose  of 
the  previous  sections,  an  inconsistency  that 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  that  works 
great  injustice  to  well  qualified  teachers. 
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CODIFYING  THE  SCHOOL  LAWS. 


IN  order  to  a  clear  understanding  of  this 
subject,  it  should  first  be  known  what  is 
meant  by  "  codification"  in  this  connection. 
If  it  means  a  re- arrangement  of  existing 
school  laws  classified  according  to  subjects 
for  convenient  reference,  that  is  one  thing ; 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  it ;  and  it  is 
within  the  province  of  the  State  Superinten- 
dent to  have  this  done.  A  new  edition  of 
the  little  Digest  of  School  Laws  will  be 
needed  within  the  coming  year  to  bring  it  up 
to  date,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  and  privilege 
of  the  State  Superintendent  to  get  it  out. 
The  book  should,  we  think,  be  of  larger 
size,  that  is,  the  page  should  be  larger,  and 
it  should  be  more  minutely  indexed.  School 
officers  of  every  grade  will  welcome  it. 

But  if  by  codification  is  meant  the  re-writ- 
ing of  our  laws  in  classified  form  according 
to  subjects,  and  submitting  them  to  the  Leg- 
islature for  re-enactment,  then  we  may  say, 
"  Hands  off  !"  That  is  a  perilous  experi- 
ment which  cannot  safely  be  attempted  for 
perhaps  a  generation  to  come ;  nor  in  our 
judgment  is  it  necessary. 

It  is  well  known  to  lawyers  that  it  takes 
nearly  twenty  years  before  any  general  law, 
no  matter  how  carefully  drawn,  becomes  defi- 
nitely settled  as  to  its  scope  and  meaning  by 
judicial  decisions  after  sharply  fought  con- 
tests in  the  courts — sometimes  over  the  mean- 
ing of  a  single  word — so  that  it  can  be  finally 
taken  as  the  established  law  of  the  land.  Be- 
sides, where  a  law  is  in  advance  of  public  opin- 
ion, it  is  difficult  enough  to  hold  it  on  the 
statute  book  without  surrendering  the  cause 
by  submitting  it  to  the  Legislature  for  re-en- 
actment, which  would  unwisely  give  its  op- 
ponents a  much-coveted  opportunity  to  strike 
it  down  or  radically  to  change  its  provisions. 

It  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  dared  ven- 
ture to  codify  the  great  body  of  United 
States  laws,  which  had  been  born  in  storm 
and  tempest  and  subjected  to  multitudinous 
modifications  through  decisions  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  That  great  work  was  mainly 
done  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  of 
the  United  States,  Judge  Poland,  of  Ver- 
mont, and  the  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes  of 
1874  were  the  monumental  result.  Such 
work  can  only  be  done  by  a  trained  and  ex- 
perienced lawyer  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  character,  and  scope,  and  spirit 
of  the  laws  which  are  to  be  thus  treated, and 
the  legal  language  in  which  they  should  be 
couched.     The  objection  that  ungrammati- 


cal  expressions  are  sometimes  found  in  our 
laws  counts  for  nothing,  and  is  met  by  the 
legal  maxim,  ''  Mala  grammaiica  nan  viHa- 
tur  lex, ' '  Bad  grammar  does  not  impair  the 
law.  In  the  use  of  English  there  is,  of  course, 
literary  style ;  but  in  framing  laws  words 
must  be  used  in  their  legal  meaning.  The 
two  can  be  united  by  a  thoroughly  educated 
lawyer.  A  law  could  be  framed  by  a  lay- 
man which*,  however  faultless  in  literary 
style,  might  be  wofully  defective  in  its  legal 
significance  and*  meaning ;  as  also  a  law 
could  be  framed  that  would  express  the  l^al 
purpose,  though  it  might  be  ungrammatical 
and  unpolished  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 

In  preparing  such  revised  code  there  must 
first  be  a  codifier  or  a  commission  compe- 
tent to  prepare  it,  and  then — better  fortune 
still! — a  Legislature  disposed  to  enact  it. 
It  is  quite  a  simple  thing  to  introduce  such 
a  bill  to  the  Legislature  at  any  average  ses- 
sion, and  to  have  it  placed  upon  the  printed 
files,  but  when  called  up  for  consideration,  we 
venture  the  prediction  that,  if  it  got  through 
at  all,  it  would  be  so  radically  changed  in 
principle  and  in  details  that  the  oldest 
School  Director  or  County  Superintendent 
would  not  be  able  to  recognize  it  as  the  code 
of  laws  under  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  work. 

No !  let  well  enough  alone.  Let  us  rather 
patiently  endure  for  the  present  the  few 
minor  evils  that  we  have,  than  fly  to  possible 
greater  ones  that  we  know  not  of.  Our 
school  system,  has  been  a  thing  of  popular 
growth  as  well  as  of  legislative  creation.  The 
slow  law  of  growth  has  carried  us  safely 
over  many  difficulties  in  the  past,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future,  if 
we  patiently  trust  it. 


DR.  ROTHROCK'S  GOOD  WORK. 


Dr.  J.  T.  RoTHRocK  has  resigned  the 
Chair  of  Botany  in  the  Uuiversity  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  has  accepted  a  position  as 
lecturer  for  the  Forestry  Association  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  new  departure  is  one 
that  will  enable  him  to  give  to  the  people  of 
the  State  his  valuable  services  in  a  way  that 
will  be  of  practical  use  to  all  classes  of 
society.  Ever  since  the  organization  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  he  has 
been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  create  such  a 
general  interest  in  the  subject  as  would  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  American  forests. 
He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  author- 
ities on  botany  in  this  country.  It  is  pro- 
posed   by  the  Association   that    he    shall 
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lecture  before  teacbers'  institutes,  farmers' 
clubs  and  other  kindred  organizations,  on 
payment  of  necessary  expenses  of  travel, 
etc.,  his  general  topic  being  the  relation  of 
our  forests  to  the  Commonwealth.  In 
speaking  of  Dr.  Rothrock's  resignation,  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger  has  the  following  to 
say  of  him :  **  Professor  Rothrock,  who 
has  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a 
valuable  member  of  that  great  educational 
institution,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  accept- 
ably fill  the  chair  of  Botany  which  he 
vacates.  His  knowledge  -of  vegetable  life, 
especially  trees,  is  profound,  and  he  has  the 
happy  faculty  of  being  able  to  impart  what 
he  knows  to  others  in  a  clear,  pleasing  man- 
ner. But  while  the  University  loses  by  his 
resignation  others  will  gain,  for  this  action 
was  taken  in  order  that  he  might  enter 
what  to  him  and  others  seems  to  be  a  wider 
field  of  usefulness.  It  is  understood  that  he 
will  give  his  whole  time  to  forestry  matters, 
as  an  officer  of  the  Forestry  Association.'' 

He  gave  a  practical  turn  to  the  Arbor 
Day  celebration  at  the  Wagner  Institute,  in 
Philadelphia,  a  few  days  since,  by  strongly 
advocating  the  passage  of  House  bill,  No. 
173,  which  makes  an  appropriation  of  $20,- 
000  for  a  preliminary  survey  of  Pennsylvania 
by  an  engineer  and  botanist,  to  collect  the 
statistical  and  other  information  required 
before  intelligent  measures  can  be  taken  for 
the  restoration  and  preservation  of  the  for- 
ests of  the  State.  That  the  need  of  such  a 
survey  is  urgent  is  shown  by  one  statement 
made  from  the  Government  reports  now 
available.  Twenty  years  ago  Pennsylvania 
was  the  first  lumber- producing  State  in  the 
Union ;  ten  years  ago  it  was  the  second ; 
to-day,  it  is  out  of  the  list,  not  producing 
as  much  lumber  as  it  consumes ! 


THE  SINGLE  SCHOOL  TERM. 


AFTER  a  very  careful  examination,  we 
are  unable  to  find  any  authority  of  law 
for  paying  the  State  appropriation  to  school 
districts  that  do  not  keep  their  schools  open 
during  a  continuous  term  of  six  months,  the 
minimum  term  prescribed  by  law.  Every 
child  in  the  district  of  school  age  has  a 
riglU  to  six  months'  schooling,  and  cannot  be 
put  off  with  only  one  half  or  one-third  of 
that  period.  The  six  months'  term  re- 
quired by  law  must  b^  a  continuous  term  of 
six  consecutive  months  or  the  law  has  not 
been  complied  with  nor  the  State  appropri- 
ation become  due  and  payable.     With  the 


present  munificent  appropriation  to  the 
common  schools,  Directors  have  no  excuse 
for  parceling  out  the  term  in  fragments  on 
the  score  of  economy,  and,  however  long 
the  practice  may  have  been  tolerated  here- 
tofore, it  manifestly  has  no  legal  ground  to 
stand  on,  and  if  the  question  should  be 
brought  into  court  we  believe  it  would  be  so 
decided. 

It  would  be  well  for  School  Boards  in 
such  districts,  when  they  organize  in  June 
next  and  arrange  for  the  opening  of  the 
schools  for  the  coming  year,  to  look  this 
question  fairly  in  the  face,  and  by  conform- 
ing their  policy  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  law  protect  the  educational  rights  and 
promote  the  educational  welfare  of  the 
school  children  of  the  district,  and  by  so 
doing  avoid  all  risk  and  danger  of  losing 
their  State  appropriation  for  the  coming 
year.  We  throw  out  this  hint  for  the  bene- 
fit of  whom  it  may  concern,  in  the  hope 
that  this  timely  suggestion  may  not  pass  un- 
heeded. 

The  common  schools  are  established 
solely  for  the  education  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation, and  when  the  law  prescribes  to  what 
extent  that  education  shall  be  carried,  and 
the  length  of  time  the  children  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  being  in  school,  it  should 
be  obeyed  by  the  officers  responsible  for  its 
administration. 


MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE. 


THE  life  of  quiet  self-sacrifice  and  genuine 
goodness  is  never  lived  in  vain.  If  it 
be  that  of  the  wise  teacher,  it  may  be  of  in- 
finite blessing  to  others.  The  life  of  such  a 
teacher  has  recently  ended  in  Lancaster. 
An  impressive  service  was  held  in  the  study 
hall  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  at  which  Rev. 
Dr.  Hark  and  her  fellow- teachers  spoke  in 
strong  and  earnest  words  of  the  worth  and 
work  of  the  departed ;  and  the  school  sang 
the  hymns  "  Holy,  holy,  holy !  Lord  God 
Almighty,"  and  ''Hark!  hark!  my  soul, 
Angelic  songs  are  swelling,"  which  they  had 
sung  at  her  grave  but  an  hour  before.  Miss 
S.  H.  Bundell,  the  principal  of  the  girls' 
department,  also  read  the  following  tribute 
to  her  memory,  which  had  previously  been 
adopted  by  the  teachers  of  both  depart- 
ments of  the  school  as  an  expression  of  their 
high  appreciation  of  her  ability  and  char- 
acter, and  their  tender  regard  for  this  most 
estimable  woman : 

''  For  the  second  time  since  its  organ- 
ization, a  period  of  nearly  forty- five  years. 
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the  High  Srhool  mourns  the  death  of  a 
teacher.  With  a  shock  of  surprise  the  news 
came  to  her  many  friends  on  Monday 
morning  that  Miss  Margaret  M.  Erisman 
was  dead.  For  nearly  thirty  years  she  has 
been  so  much  an  influence  for  good  in  the 
schools  that  her  name  has  become  a  house- 
hold word  in  Lancaster.  The  last  fourteen 
years  of  that  time  have  been  spent  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  girls  of  the  High  School,  to 
many  hundreds  of  whom  **  Miss  Margie  ** — 
as  she  has  long  been  fondly  and  familiarly 
known — has  been  a  model  of  courtesy, 
gentleness,  refined  manners  and  studious 
habits;  and  a  bright  example  of  that  con- 
scientious and  diligent* discharge  of  duty 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  high  character. 

"She  has  been  a  true  teacher,  whose 
beauty  of  soul  found  its  best  expression  in 
kind  words  and  gentle  deeds.  Strong  in 
conviction  and  resolute  in  purpose,  she  has 
been  an  inspiring  influence  to  pupils  of  fine 
sensibility,  and  a  power  felt  and  recognized 
by  all.  As  a  student  she  read  widely  and  to 
excellent  purpose,  especially  upon  the  lines 
suggested  or  indicated  by  her  class-room 
work.  Much  of  her  varied  and  accurate 
knowledge  was  acquired  in  the  midst  of 
household  cares,  social  duties,  school  work 
and  church  work,  that  would  have  over- 
whelmed one  of  ordinary  ability.  But  at 
any  cost,  at  any  sacrifice  of  personal  ease, 
she  must  acquaint  herself  thoroughly  with 
the  subjects  upon  which  it  was  her  duty  to 
give  instruction.  BMany  and  history  she 
studied  with  rare  interest.  For  the  former 
she  was  especially  fitted,  because  of  her  love 
of  flowers  and  her  delight  in  caring  for 
them ;  and  for  the  latter  because  of  her 
earnest  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  grand 
story  of  human  progress. 

''  Modest  and  retiring  in  disposition  and 
habit;  fine  in  mental  and  spiritual  quality 
and  texture;  loving  nature  and  books;  en> 
joying  her  work,  her  pupils,  and  her  friends, 
whose  number  steadily  increased  with  lapse 
of  years;  gentle  and  good,  but  also  of  keen 
perception,  ready  wit,  and  pleasant  humor ; 
loyal  to  duty  and  heroic  in  her  quiet  self- 
sacrifice — she  hu  been  a  centre  of  life  in 
the  family,  in  the  school,  in  the  church,  and 
in  the  community.  She  was  of  those  who 
shine  not  as  tinsel  but  who  weigh  as  gold. 
As  she  was  not  dead  while  she  lived,  so  she 
is  not  dead  now  that  she  is  gone.  Her  bless- 
ed influence  will  live  on  in  many  hearts  and 
many  lives,  though  she  herself — our  late  as- 
sociate and  still  our  friend — has  passed  be- 
yond the  shadow  and  beheld  the  dawn  of 
the  Eternal  Morning." 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams — Supt.  Thoman  :  Our  annual  graduat- 
ing course  for  the  rural  districts  proved  to  be  a 
success.  The  county  was  divided  into  nine 
central  examination  districts  and  a  chairman 
appointed  for  each  district,  who  selected  a  re- 
presentative teacher  from  each  of  the  several 
districts  composing  a  central  district,  which 
constituted  the  examining  boards.  The  nine 
boards  of  examiners  conducted  the  central  ex- 
aminations which  were  held  March  nth.  One 
hundred  and  6fty-four  pupils  took  the  examina- 
tion. The  work  was  classified  into  two  grades, 
one  known  as  eighth  year  work  and  the  other 
seventh  year  work.  All  pupils  passing  the 
eighth  year's  work  were  recommended  to  take 
the  final  examination  for  the  common  school 
diploma,  and  the  pupils  of  the  second  or  sev« 
enth  year  grade  were  granted  seventh  year  cer- 
tificates. Eighty- seven  were  recommended  for 
the  final  examination,  which  was  held  at  the 
county  seat,  March  25th.  Out  of  the  number 
recommended  sixty -eight  presented  themselves 
for  examination.  Sixty- one  passed  the  exami- 
nation satisfactorily  and  received  diplomas ;  the 
rest  were  granted  certificates  of  scholarship. 
The  work  of  grading  our  country  schools  is 
only  begun,  yet  I  feel  that  something  has  been 
accomplished.  It  is  reported  from  the  World's 
Fair  Commission  that  the  work  from  Adams 
county  is  rated  among  the  best  from  the  rural 
districts  in  the  State. 

Allegheny — Suot.  Hamilton :  A  joint  Insti- 
tute was  held  in  Braddock.  It  was  well  at- 
tended by  teachers,  directors  and  patrons.  In 
addition  to  the  local  instructors  Dr.  Moss  was 
present  and  gave  a  very  excellent  talk. 

Bedford— Supt.  Potts:  At  this  date  all  the 
schools  in  the  county  except  seven  have  been 
visited.  The  new  houses  built  during  the  past 
year  are  models  of  neatness.  The  one  in  Cole- 
rain  is  exceptionally  homelike.  The  one  in  St 
Clair  East  is  far  ahead  of  any  other  house  in 
the  district.  The  house  in  Juniata  is  a  credit  to 
the  district.  The  schools  at  New  Paris  have 
grown  so  much  that  an  additional  room  will  be 
necessary.  Never,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  the 
school  work  been  so  successfully  done  by  teach- 
ers as  this  year,  and  we  now  believe  that  the 
average  attendance  will  be  from  1500  to  2000 
greater  than  last  year. 

Blair — Supt.  Wertz:  Many  of  the  schools  in 
the  rural  districts  have  closed.  Good  work  was 
done  in  most  of  them,  reflecting  credit  on 
teachers  and  directors.  The  attendance  in  sev- 
eral townships,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence 
of  mumps,  was  very  good.  The  average  per- 
centage of  attendance  for  the  term  in  Saylor 
township  is  92,  the  highest  reached  in  the 
country  schools.  North  Woodbury  ranks  sec- 
ond. The  results  attained  by  our  schools  dur- 
ing the  present  term  are  gratifying.  A  number 
of  our  teachers  have  gone  to  different  state 
normal  schools  to  prepay  for  more  efficient  work. 

Cambria — Supt.  Leech  :  Local  Institutes 
have  been  held  at  thirty-one  different  places  in 
the  county  during  the  present  school  term. 

Cameron — Supt.  Herrick :  A  Local  Institute 
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was  held  in  Cameron,  wbich  was  well  attended. 
The  evening  entertainment  was  principally  by 
the  children.  The  day  sessions  were  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  educational  questions  by  the 
teachers  and  Superintendent. 

Chester — Supt.  Walton :  The  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  School  Directors'  Convention 
was  held  in  February,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  its 
most  useful  and  interesting  meetings.  The 
Convention  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  closer 
supervision  and  compulsory  education.  They 
also  expressed  the  desire  that  the  Legislature 
should  give  them  discretionary  power  in  the 
observance  of  legal  holidays.  There  is  more 
drawing  taught  throughout  the  county  this  year 
than  has  been  the  case  hitherto,  and  in  many 
places  it  is  well  taught. 

Clearfield — Supt.  Youngman :  The  schools 
are  rapidly  closing.  During  the  year  thirty 
schools  were  supplied  in  full  with  free  text- 
books, and  sixty- two  in  part.  This  is  a  great 
gain.  One  hundred  and  ninety-two  schools, 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  number  in  the 
county,  had  ^  term  of  from  seven  to  nine 
months.  This  also  is  a  great  advance  an  pre- 
vious years.  Visits  to  the  new  building  in 
Woodward  and  the  two  new  buildings  in  Du 
Bois,  afforded  special  pleasure.  These  are  fine 
structures,  well  finished  and  furnished,  and  in 
every  way  superior  to  everything  elsewhere  in 
the  county,  reflecting  much  credit  on  directors 
and  citizens.  The  year  has  been  one  of  great 
activity  and  improvement  in  educational  aAairs. 

Forest— Supt.  Kerr:  Our  school  term  will 
average  the  longest  we  have  ever  had  in  this 
county.  Two  districts  have  had  a  seven 
months  term,  one  nine  months,  and  all  the 
others  eight.  I  attribute  this  increase  in  length 
of  teim  to  the  additional  appropriation,  and  to 
the  circular  issued  bv  Dr.  Waller,  a  copy  cf 
which  I  mailed  to  each  director. 

Fulton— Supt.  Peck:  Free  textbooks,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  have  been  placed  in  the 
schools  in  one  half  the  districts  in  the  county. 
We  have  county  uniformity  with  the  exception  of 
one  district.  One  district  believes  in  making 
the  teacher  appreciate  her  position.  In  it  the 
teacher  is  required  to  cut  the  wood — which  is 
usually  furnished  in  lengths  anywhere  from  ten 
to  forty-five  feet — to  build  fires»  sweep  the  floor, 
dust  furniture,  furnish  the  ci  ay  on  and  blackboard 
erasers,  and  make  herself  generally  useful. 

Juniata— Supt.  Carney :  The  schools  of  the 
rural  districts  are  all  closed,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  retarded  by  sickness.  Generally 
speaking  they  have  given  satisfaction.  We  had 
the  largest  class  for  permanent  certificates  that 
ever  presented  itself  in  the  county.  I  heartily 
endorse  the  idea  of  granting  no  "professionals,  * 
unless  the  holder  agrees  to  enter  the  class  for  a 
"  permanent.**  Our  county  has  been  flooded 
with  "  professionals'*  to  such  an  extent  that 
*'  provisionals*'  were  more  honored  than  they. 

Lackawanna— Supt.  Davis:  A  successful 
meeting  of  the  County  Teachers*  Association 
was  held  at  Carbondale,  February  4th.  At  least 
one  hundred  teachers  were  present:  Addresses 
were  made  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Lange  of  Scranton, 
Supt.  Hawker  and  others. 


Luzerne — Supt.  Harrison:  The  schools  of 
Huntingdon  Independent  district  are  doing  ex- 
cellent work:  That  it  always  pays  to  have  good 
schools  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  a  Urge 
number  of  the  pupils  from  the  surrounding 
townships  pay  tuition  for  theprivilegeof  attend- 
ing these  schools.  A  local  institute  was  held  at 
Wapwallopen  March  17th  and  i8ih;  Dr.  Wal- 
ler and  Supt.  Johnson  were  present. 

Perry — Supt.  Aumiller :  A  fine  brick  house 
was  erected  at  Fairview,  in  Wheatfield  town- 
ship. It  is  supplied  with  patent  furniture.  A 
new  brick  house  was  erected  at  Pine  Hill,  in 
Carroll  township.  It  was  nicely  furnished,  but 
the  room  is  too  small.  Building  houses  tog 
small  is  false  economy,  and  a  mistake  that  can- 
not well  be  remedied.  Carroll  township  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  having  one  really  good 
house  that  does  not  contain  furniture  in  use  a 
generation  ago.  The  good  work  has  started, 
and  we  may  hope  that  several  more  of  its  un- 
suitable buildings  may  be  replaced  by  houses 
like  the  one  at  Pine  Hill — only  larger.  Inter- 
esting district  institutes  were  held  at  Liverpool, 
Millerstown,  Newport,  and  Ickesburg.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note,  from  the  essays  and  discus- 
sions, the  professional  advancement  our  teach- 
ers are  making. 

Pike— Supt.  Sawyer:  The  School  Board  of 
Westfall  township  has  introduced  a  series  of 
geographical  charts  in  all  the  schools.  In  Mil- 
tord,  a  free  library  has  been  organized,  and  a 
room  rented  and  now  in  full  operation  as  a 
general  reading  room  for  the  convenience  of 
the  public.  In  the  Matamoras  school  there  has 
been  organized  a  literary  and  debating  society 
with  a  membership  of  fifty. 

Snyder— Supt.  Hermann:  Two  very  suc- 
cessful local  institutes  were  held  at  Shuner's 
Church,  Monroe  township,  and  Richfield.  At 
both  places  the  meetings  were  well  attended. 
Dr.  Hermann  and  J.  F.  Ailman,  and  Profs. 
Bowersox  and  Willis,  gave  instructive  talks  at 
the  first- named  meeting.  A  healthy  progres- 
sive sentiment  prevails  throughout  the  county. 

Somerset — Supt.  Berkey :  All  the  schools  in 
the  county  have  been  visited  at  least  once»  and 
a  number  of  them  tte  second  time.  As  a 
whole  they  have  been  doing  excellent  work 
this  term.  Every  district  has  adopted  the 
graded  system,  and  every  school  in  the  county 
is  now  practically  a  graded  school. 

Columbia  Boro' — Supt.  Hoffman:  Our 
Board  appropriated  ^75  to  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  formation  of  the 
nucleus  of  a  teachers'  professional  library. 
About  eighty  volumes  of  standard  works  on 
school  management,  etc.,  including  the  entire 
International  Education  series  edited  by  Dr. 
Wm.  T.  Harris,  have  been  purchased  and 
placed  in  the  Superintendent*s  office. 

Mahanoy  Twp.— Supt.  Noonan:  Our  Dis- 
trict Institute  was  well  attended  and  excellent 
papers  were  read.  The  exhibition  of  school 
work  was  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  directors 
expressed  themselves  as  being  highly  pleased 
with  it.  One  room  has  been  furnished  with  im- 
proved furniture,  and  teachers*  desks  placed  in 
four  more. 
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AuLD  Lang  Syne  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the 
composition  of  Bums,  bat,  in  fact,  he  wrote  only  the 
second  and  third  verses  of  the  ballad  as  commonly 
song/  retouching  the  others  from  an  older  and  less 
familiar  song.  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket  was  written 
by  Woodworth,  in  New  York  City,  during  the  hot 
summer  of  1817.  He  came  into  the  house  and  drank 
a  glass  of  water,  and  then  said,  *<  How  much  more 
refreshing  it  would  be  to  take  a  good,  long  drink  from 
the  old  oaken  bucket  that  used  to  hang  in  my  father's 
well. "  His  wife  suggested  that  it  was  a  happy  thought 
for  a  poem.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  the  song  as  we 
have  It.  Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree  I  was  the  result 
of  an  inddent  that  came  to  the  knowledge  of  George 


P.  Morris.  A  friend's  mother  had  owned  a  little  place 
in  the  country,  which  she  was  obliged,  from  poverty,  to 
seU.  On  the  pro^rty  grew  a  huge  oak  which  had 
been  planted  by  his  grandfather.  The  purchaser  of 
the  house  and  land  proposed  to  cut  down  the  tree,  and 
Morris's  friend  paid  him  ten  dollars  for  a  bond  that  the 
oak  should  be  spared.  Morris  heard  the  story,  saw  the 
tree,  and  wrote  the  song.  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night  was 
produced  by  Moore  after  his  family  had  undergone,  ap- 
parently, every  possible  misfortune ;  one  of  his  chUdren 
died  young,  another  went  astrav,  and  a  third  was  acci- 
dentally kmed.  The  Li^ht  of  Other  Days  was  written  for 
Balfe's  opera,  die  **  Maid  of  Artois."  The  opera,  is  for- 
gotten, but  the  song  still  lives,  and  is  as  popular  as  ever. 


SMILING  MAY  COMES  IN  PLAY. 


1 .  Smil  •  ing  May  comes  in  play     Making  all  things  bright  and  gay.  From  the  hill  come  ye    all 

2.  As     we   stray,  breezes  play.    Through  the  fair  grove's  fresh  array.  All  is  bright  to    the    sights 


To  the  flowers  sweet  that  call;  Fragrant  is  the   floVry  vale,  Sparklesnowthedew-bnghtdalej 
Gone  a  -  far    is  winter's  night;  Shadows  now  all  quiv'ring  glance,  In  the  silv'ry  fountain's  dance. 


Mu  -  sic  floats  in  soft  notes  From  sweet  warbler's  throats  Singing  merrily,  mer-ri  •  ly,  mer  -  ri  •  ly. 
Insects  bright  sport  in  light.  Charming     to  the  sight;  Sporting  merrily,  mer-ri  -ly,  mer-  li  •  qr. 


Singing  merri-ly,  merri-ly. 
Sporting  merri-ly,   merri  -  ly. 


merri-ly,   Mu  -  sic  floats  in  soft  notes  Fh>m  sweet  waxUez's  1 
merri-ly,   Insects  bright  sport  in  light.  Charm  -  ing    to    the  sight 


Here  we  stand, 

Hand  in  hand, 
Ready  for  our  exercise; 

Heads  upright, 

With  delight 
SparkUng  in  our  laughing  eyes ! 

Singing  cheerily, 

Cheerily,  cheenly, 
Clapping  merrily,  merrily,  merrily. 

One,  two,  three. 

Don't  you  see 
Where  scholars  love  to  be  ? 


[  Or  this  Mao9mtiU  SaHg\ 

Right  hand  up, 

Lett  hand  up ; 
Whirling  see  our  fingers  go! 

Folded  now, 

Let  us  bow 
Gently  to  each  other  sol 

Eastward  point. 

Westward  point ; 
Left  hand  Nadir,  Zenith  right; 

Forward  fold, 

Backward  fold; 
Arms  akimbo,  chest  upright ; 


Seated  now. 

Smooth  your  brow. 
Then  drum  lightly  on  your  crova 

Oh,  what  funl 

Every  one 
Driving  off  each  smly  frowal 

Quickly  stand, 

Lungs  ezpandi, 
Badcward  let  our  shonldea  got 

Life  and  health, 

Comfoit,  wealth, 
We  can  thus  improve^  yonkaoA 
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IT  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  of 
our  time  that  those  older  nations  from 
which  some  of  us  propose  to  borrow  our 
habit  of  disregard  for  the  Lord's  day  are 
striving  at  this  very  moment  with  most 
impressive  earnestness  to  restore  the  ear- 
'  liersacrednessof  that  day.  In  Germany, 
in  Switzerland  and  in  France  there  are 
already  organizations  of  serious  and 
thoughtful  men  who  are  seeking  to  ban- 
ish the  Continental  Sunday.  They  have 
seen  on  the  other  hand,  as  one  may  see  in 
France' to-day,  that  the  removal  of  the 
sacred  sanctions,  which,  with  us,  hold  the 
first  day  of  the  week  in  a  kind  of  chaste 
reserve,  has  resulted  not  merely  in  de- 
grading it  to  the  level  of  a  vulgar  holiday, 
but  also  of  degrading  and  enslaving  him 
for  whom  its  privileges  were,  most  of  all, 
designed— the  wearied,  overworked,  and 
poorly-paid  laboring  man.  They  have 
seen  that  in  such  a  capital  as  Paris  it  has 
already  come  to  pass  that  the  working 
man's  Sunday  is  often  as  toilsome  a  day 
as  any  other,  and  that  since  the  law  no 
longer  guards  the  day  from  labor  the 
capitalist  and  contractor  no  longer  spare 
or  regard  the  laborer.  He  is  a  person 
out  of  whom  the  most  is  to  be  got.  and  if 
he  can  work  six  days  he  may  as  well 
work  the  seventh  also,  so  long  as  there  is 
nothing  to  forbid  it.  Such  a  condition  of 
things  may  not  directly  threaten  those  of 
ns  who  are  protected  by  wealth  from  the 
necessity  of  daily  labor;  but,  if  ours  is 
this  more  favored  condition,  all  the  more 
do  we  owe  it  to  our  brother  man  who  is 
less  favored,  to  see  to  it  that  he  shall  have 


every  sanction  with  which  the  law  can 
furnish  him  to  guard  his  day  of  rest  from 
being  perverted  and  revolutionized  into  a 
day  of  toil.  And  if  he  himself  does  not 
see  that  the  more  we  assimilate  Sun- 
day to  other  days  by  the  amusements,  the 
occupations,  the  teaching  and  reading  and 
thinking  with  which  we  fill  it,  the  greater 
is  the  danger  that  ultimately  we  shall  lose 
it  altogether,  then  the  more  earnestly  are 
we  bound  to  strive  to  disseminate  those 
sounder  ideas  which  shall  set  this  day  of 
the  week  and  its  devout  observance  be- 
fore our  fellow  men  and  women  of  the 
laboring  classes  in  its  true  light,  and  so 
help  and  teach  them  how,  not  to  lose,  but 
to  keep  it. — Bishop  Henry  C.  Poller. 

I  DO  not  believe  in  violent  changes,  nor 
do  I  expect  them.  Things  in  possession 
have  a  very  firm  grip.  One  of  the 
strougest  cements  of  society  is  the  con- 
viction of  mankind  that  the  state  of 
things  into  which  they  are  bom  is  a  part 
of  the  order  of  the  universe,  as  natural, 
let  us  say,  as  that  the  sun  should  go 
round  the  earth.  It  is  a  conviction  that 
they  will  not  surrender  except  on  com- 
pulsion, and  a  wise  society  should  look 
to  it  that  this  compulsion  be  not  put  upon 
them.  For  the  individual  man  there  is 
no  radical  cure,  outside  of  human  nature 
itself,  for  the  evils  to  which  human  nature 
is  heir.  But  for  artificial  evils,  for  evils 
that  spring  from  want  of  thought, 
thought  must  find  a  remedy  somewhere. 
There  has  been  no  period  of  time  in 
which  wealth  has  been  more  sensible  of 
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its  duties  than  now.  It  builds  hospitals, 
it  establishes  missions  among  the  poor,  it 
endows  schools.  It  is  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  accumulated  wealth,  and  of  the 
leisure  it  renders  possible,  that  people 
have  time  to  think  of  the  wants  and  sor- 
rows of  their  fellows.  But  all  these 
remedies  are  partial  and  palliative  mere- 
ly. It  is  as  if  we  should  apply  plasters 
to  a  single  pustule  of  the  small-pox  with 
a  view  of  driving  out  the  disease.  The 
true  way  is  to  discover  and  to  extirpate 
the  germs.  As  society  is  now  consti- 
tuted these  are  in  the  air  it  breathes,  in 
the  water  it  drinks,  in  things  that  seem, 
and  which  it  has  always  believed,  to  be 
the  most  innocent  and  healthful.  The 
evil  elements  it  neglects  corrupt  these  in 
their  springs  and  pollute  them  in  their 
courses.  Let  us  be  of  good  cheer,  how- 
ever, remembering  that  the  misfortunes 
hardest  to  bear  are  those  which  never 
come.  The  world  has  outlived  much, 
and  will  outlive  a  great  deal  more,  and 
men  have  contrived  to  be  happy  in  it.  It 
has  shown  the  strength  of  its  constitution 
in  nothing  more  than  in  surviving  the 
quack  medicines  it  has  tried.  In  the 
scales  of  the  destinies  brawn  will  never 
weigh  so  much  as  brain.  Our  healing  is 
not  in  the  storm  or  in  the  whirlwind,  it 
is  not  in  monarchies,  or  aristocracies,  or 
democracies,  but  will  be  revealed  by  the  , 
still,  small  voice  that  speaks  to  the  con- 
science and  the  heart,  prompting  us  to  a 
wider  and  wiser  hunfanity.—^.  R,  Lowell, 

You  find  yourself  refireshed  by  the  mere 
presence  of  cheerful  people ;  why  not 
make  earnest  effort  to  confer  that 
pleasure  on  others  ?  You  will  find  half 
the  battle  is  gained  if  you  never  allow 
yourself  to  say  anything  gloomy. 

If  you  would  be  miserable  think  about 
yourself;  about  wheit  ^ou  want,  what  you 
like,  what  respect  people  ought  to  pay 
you,  what  people  think  of  you;  and  then  to 
you  nothing  will  be  pure.  You  will  spoil 
everything  you  touch;  you  will  make  sin 
and  misery  for  yourself  out  of  everything 
which  God  sends  you;  you  will  be  as 
wretched  as  you  choose  on  earth,  or  in 
heaven  either.  In  heaven  either,  I  say. 
For  that  proud,  greedy,  self-seeking  spirit 
would  turn  heaven  into  hell.  It  did  turn 
heaven  into  hell,  for  the  great  devil  him- 
self. It  was  by  pride,  by  seeking  his  own 
glory — so,  at  least,  wise  men  say— that  he 
fell  from  heaven  to  hell.     He  was  not 


content  to  give  up  his  own  will  and  do 
God's  will,  like  the  other  angels.  He 
was  not  content  to  serve  God,  and  rejoice 
in  God's  glory.  He  would  be  a  master 
himself,  and  set  up  for  himself,  and  re- 
joice in  his  own  glory;  and  so,  when  he 
wanted  to  make  a  private  heaven  of  his 
own,  he  found  that  he  had  made  a  hell. 
When  he  wanted  to  be  a  little  god  for 
himself,  he  lost  the  life  of  the  true  God, 
to  lose  which  is  eternal  death.  And 
why  ?  Because  his  heart  was  not  pure, 
clean,  honest,  simple,  unselfish.  There- 
fore he  saw  God  no  more,  and  learned  to 
hate  him  whose  name  is  Love. — Kingsley, 

Read  your  Bible.  Study  it,  commend 
it,  spread  it  by.  your  means.  The  ques- 
tion may  well  enough  be  asked.  Is  it 
worth  our  while  ?  Is  it  a  good  use  of  our 
means  to  give  our  money  to  spread  the 
Holy  Scriptures?  Well,  contrast  the 
lands  influenced  by  the  Bible  with  the 
lands  without  it — as  for  example,  the 
Hebrides  of  Scotland  and  the  New  Heb- 
rides. Take  Madagascar,  the  third  larg- 
est island  in  the  world;  compare  it  as  it 
was  two  generations  ago  with  what  it  is 
now,  with  over  1,300  Christian  congrega- 
tions and  academies  such  as  an  intelligent 
people  require.  Take  nations  nomiuall^'- 
Christian,  but  keeping  the  Bible  for  the 
clergy  only,  and  contrast  them  with  lands 
where  all  read  it  and  have  it  preached. 
Many  are  Protestants  only  in  name.  The 
Church  baptizes  and  buries  them,  but 
has  little  more  to  do  with  them.  Go  to 
prisons  and  penitentiaries  and  inquire 
how  many  members  of  Evangelical  and 
Protestant  churches  are  in  them.  You 
will  find  the  proportion  small  indeed.  I 
do  not  remember  in  a  ministry  of  many 
years,  with  large  congregations,  of  having 
a  member  a  prison  convict.  And,  finally, 
contrast  the  literature  of  which  the  Bible 
is  the  inspiration  with  that  literature 
which  ignores  the  Bible.  An  incident 
may  be  repeated  to  you  to  illustrate  this 
point.  It  is  said  that  the  son  of  a  priest 
in  Mysore,  having  been  led  to  think  of 
Christianity  by  the  reading  of  a  tract, 
made  his  way  nearly  two  hundred  miles 
to  a  missionary,  learned  from  him  the 
truth,  accepted  it,  and  continued  under 
Christian  teaching.  '*The  *  Pilgrim's 
Progress '  fell  into  his  hands.  With  the 
true  Oriental  mind  he  was  delighted  with 
it,  and  said  to  the  missionary  frankly  that 
he  liked  it  even  better  than  the  Bible. 
As  the  narrative  goes,   the  missionary 
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took  him  to  the  front  of  the  house  and 
pointed  him  to  a  mango  tree,  and  in- 
quired, did  he  not  see  the  beauty  of  the 
tree,  the  riches  of  its  fruit?  Had  he  not 
tasted  its  delicious  fruit  ?  Yes,  he  had. 
He  knew  all  that.  *Then,*  said  the 
missionary,  'where  would  the  branches 
and  the  fruit  be  if  it  were  not  for  the  roots 
of  the  tree  ?'  *  Oh,  I  see,*  said  the  young 
man:  *  I  see  what  you  mean.  The  Bible 
is  the  root,  and  these  good  books  are  the 
fruits  that  come  from  the  root.'" — Rev, 
John  Hall, 

State  Superintendent  Gaines  of  Kan- 
sas, in  his  advice  to  County  Superinten- 
dents, says :  **  When  you  sit  down  at  the 
table  of  the  hospitable  farmer,  set  a  guard 
on  the  door  of  your  lips.  Questions  con- 
cerning the  school  will  probably  be 
asked,  and  there  are  sharp-eared  young- 
sters sitting  by  you  who  will  not  fail  to 
report — with  picturesque  variations — 
everything  you  say.  Utter  no  word 
which  tends  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
the  teacher.  He  or  she  is  much  more  in 
need  of  sustaining  influences  than  the 
contrary.** 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  blades  of  my 
knife  will  not  cut  because  now  they  are 
shut?  They  may  not  be  open  to-day,  or 
to-morrow;  but  they  are  there,  and  they 
have  a  sharp,  cutting  edge.  So  a  man*s 
heart  has  blades  in  it,  and  they  are  there 
to  be  opened  if  there  is  anything  to  draw 
them  out.  Do  not  be  discouraged,  then, 
if  your  child  has  lied  or  stolen.  I  think 
most  children  go  through  lying  and  steal- 
ing into  the  kingdom  of  grace.  It  is 
difficult  for  you  to  keep  such  equipoise  as 
not  to  drive  your  children  into  falsehood. 
That  is  a  refuge.  Ever  since  Adam  hid 
in  the  garden,  being  afraid  on  account  of 
his  trangressions,  the  great  refuge  for 
conscious  guilt  has  been  hiding;  and  the 
first  cave  is  the  cave  of  lies;  and  your 
children  run  into  it,  not  because  they  are 
ashamed,  but  because  the}'  are  afraid  of 
you,  and  have  not  the  courage  to  stand 
up  and  take  the  penalty  of  their  evil-do- 
ing. And  if  you  ^o  at  them  with  tem- 
pestuous indignation,  bringing  your 
forty  years  of  moral  experience  upon  their 
sensitive  inexperience,  you  may  drive 
them  farther  in  the  wrong  direction. 
And  now,  what  is  the  hope  of  parents  in  | 
regard  to  the  misconduct  of  their  chil- 
dren ?  It  is  to  work  with  them  assidu- 
ously, and  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  love; 


and,  when  the  results  do  not  follow  im- 
mediately, to  have  patience.  The  top  of 
a  child*s  head  will  not  grow  in  a  day.  Is 
he  fifteen  years  old  ?  Then  there  are  ten- 
years  more  for  him — hold  on  for  those 
ten  years,  and  do  not  be  discouraged. 

In  the  matter  of  discipline,  it  has  been 
the  purpose  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of 
pupils  that  self-respect  and  sense  of  duty 
that  would  lead  to  self-control  in  all  ques- 
tions involving  school  regulations.  If  a 
school  education  does  not  make  men  and 
women  that  are  law-abiding,  capable  and 
willing  to  control  their  own  actions  in  ac- 
cord with  the  laws  of  society  and  state, 
that  education  has  failed  in  its  purpose. 

Intemperance  cuts  down  youth  in  its 
vigor,  manhood  in  its  strength,  and  age 
in  its  weakness.  It  breaks  the  father's, 
heart,  bereaves  the  doting  mother,  extin- 
guishes natural  affection,  erases  conjugal 
love,  blots  out  filial  attachment,  blights 
parental  hope,  and  brings  down  mourn- 
ing age  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  It  pro- 
duces weakness  not  strength,  sickness  not 
health,  death  not  life.  It  makes  wives 
widows,  children  orphans,  fathers  fiends, 
and  all  of  them  paupers  and  beggars.  It 
feeds  rheumatism,  nurses  gout,  welcomes 
epidemics,  invites  cholera,  imports  pesti- 
lence, and  embraces  consumption.  It 
covers  the  land  with  idleness,  poverty, 
disease,  and  crime.  It  fills  your  jails, 
supplies  your  almshouses,  and  demands 
your  asylums.  It  engenders  controver- 
sies, fosters  quarrels,  and  cherishes  riots. 
It  crowds  your  penitentiaries,  and  fur- 
nishes the  victims  for  your  scaffolds.  It  is 
the  life-blood  of  the  gambler,  the  aliment 
of  the  counterfeiter,  the  prop  of  the  high- 
wayman, and  the  support  of  the  mid- 
night incendiary.  It  countenances  the 
liar,  respects  the  thief,  and  esteems  the 
blasphemer.  It  violates  obligation,  rev- 
erences fraud,  and  honors  infamy.  It  de- 
fames benevolence,  hates  love,  scorns 
virtue,  slanders  innocence.  It  incites  the 
father  to  butcher  his  helpless  offspring, 
helps  the  husband  to  massacre  his  wife, 
and  aids  the  child  to  grind  the  parricidal 
axe.  It  burns  up  man  and  consumes 
woman,  detests  life,  curses  God,  and  de- 
spises heaven.  It  suborns  witnes.ses, 
nurses  perjury,  defiles  the  jury-box,  and 
stains  the  judicial  ermine.  It  bribes 
votes,  disqualifies  voters,  corrupts  elec- 
tions, pollutes  our  institutions,  and  en- 
dangers our  government.     It    degrades 
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the  citizen,  debases  the  legislature,  dis- 
honors the  statesman,  disarms  the  patriot. 
It  brings  shame  not  honor;  terror  not 
safety;  despair  not  hope;  misery  not  hap- 
piness. And  with  the  malevolence  of  a 
liend,  it  calmly  surveys  its  frightful  deso- 
lations, and,  insatiated  with  havoc,  it 
poisons  felicity,  kills  peace,  ruins  morals, 
blights  confidence,  slays  reputation,  and 
wipes  out  national  honor,  then  curses  the 
world  and  laughs  at  its  ruin.  There,  it 
does  all  that  and  more.  It  murders  the 
soul.  It  is  the  sum  of  all  villainies;  the 
curse  of  curses;  the  devil's  best  friend. 


I  HAVE  seen  manners  that  make  a  sim- 
ilar impression  with  personal  beauty; 
that  give  the  like  exhilaration,  and  refine 
us  like  that;  and,  in  memorable  exper- 
iences, they  are  suddenly  better  than 
beauty,  and  make  that  superfluous  and 
ugly.  But  they  must  be  marked  by  fine 
perception,  the  acquaintance  with  real 
beauty.  Then  they  must  be  inspired  by 
the  good  heart.  There  is  no  beautifier  of 
complexion,  or  form,  or  behavior,  like 
the  wish  to  scatter  joy,  and  not  pain, 
around  us. — Emerson. 


President  Hyde,  in  the  Educational 
RevieWy  speaks  as  follows  oq  this  ques- 
tion: **The  first  lesson  a  college  presi- 
dent has  to  learn  is  the  comparative 
worthlessness  of  even  the  highest  testi- 
monials and  letters  of  recommendation. 
They  are  things  no  candidate  should  be 
without,  but  they  by  no  means  indicate 
the  desirability  of  his  election.  Those 
colleges  which  are  filling  their  faculties 
with  any  and  every  applicant  who  comes 
gowned  in  a  thesis  and  capped  with  a  de- 
gree, and  bringing  in  his  grip  a  batch  of 
testimonials  from  university  professors, 
will  soon  discover  to  their  sorrow  that  it 
takes  more  than  knowledge  of  a  specialty 
to  make  a  good  college  professor,  and 
more  than  an  aggregation  of  specialists 
to  constitute  a  faculty.  The  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  college  is  to  train  young  men 
for  active  life:  and  a  good  proportion  of  a 
college  faculty  should  be  men  who  have 
gained  maturity  of  character  through  ex- 
perience in  the  great  school  of  life;  men 
who  have  studied  a  profession, or  interested 
themselves  in  some  social  problem,  or 
have  traveled  extensively,  or  have  edited 
a  paper,  or  delivered  lectures,  and  at  the 
same  time  kept  alive  and  fresh  their 
scholarly  pursuits  and  aims.  In  the  col- 
lege professor  the  man  must  be  more  than 


the  scholar,  if  he  and  his  department  are 
to  gain  the  highest  respect.  Still,  in  or- 
der to  fulfil  its  other  function  of  awaken- 
ing the  scholarly  impulse  in  those  who 
have  capacity  for  purely  scholarly 
careers,  no  college  faculty  should  be 
without  a  group  of  men  fully  equipped 
with  university  training  and  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  university  spirit:  though 
these  men  must  be  selected  with  the 
greatest  care  out  of  scores  of  candidates, 
and  with  reference  to  the  human,  quite  as 
much  as  to  their  scholastic,  qualifications. 
Of  course  the  two  t>'pes  of  man  may  be 
blended  in  the  same  individual.  Such 
are,  however,  rare.  The  presence  of  two 
or  three  upon  a  faculty  insures  to  a  col- 
lege perpetual  prosperity  and  power." 

Children  should  be  trained  in  school- 
room ways:  How  to  enter  the  room  and 
pass  to  the  seat;  how  to  sit  in  correct  posi- 
tion; how  to  rise  and  stand  properly;  how 
to  pass  to  class  in  front  of  room,  and  how 
to  turn  and  pass  back  to  their  seats; 
where  to  put  slate  and  pencil;  how  to  put 
away  the  slate,  and  how  to  take  it  out  of 
the  desk.  As  to  methods  of  procedure: 
Give  one  signal  at  a  time;  give  it  but 
once  after  it  has  been  explained;  work 
slowly;  let  your  language  be  simple;  see 
that  your  directions  are  followed  in  every 
particular;  speak  in  a  pleasant,  firm  voice; 
commend  as  often  as  you  see  real  en- 
deavor; do  not  threaten;  try  to  take  the 
place  of  a  wise,  loving  parent. 

God  covered  the  skull  with  hair.  Some 
people  shave  it  off".  Mischievous  prac- 
tice. It  exposes  the  brain.  God  covered 
a  part  of  man's  face  with  hair.  Some 
people  shave  it  off.  Mischievous  practice. 
It  exposes  the  throat  and  lungs — the  eyes, 
likewise,  say  wise  physiologists.  Men 
become  bald.  Why  ?  Because  they  wear 
close  hats  and  caps  !  Women  are  never 
bald  except  by  disease.  They  do  not 
wear  close  hats  and  caps.  Men  seldom 
lose  a  hair  below  where  the  hat  touches 
the  head,  not  if  they  had  been  bald 
twenty  years.  The  close  cap  holds  the 
heat  and  perspiration.  Thereby  the  hair 
glands  become  weak;  the  hair  falls  out. 
What  will  restore?  Nothing,  after  the 
scalp  becomes  shiny.  But  if  in  process 
of  falling  out,  or  recentl}'^  lo.st,  the  follow- 
ing is  best:  Wash  the  head  freely  with 
cold  water  once  or  twice  a  day.  Wear  a 
thoroughly  ventilated  hat.  This  is  the 
best  means  to  arrest  the  loss  and  restore 
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what  is  susceptible  of  restoration.  What 
will  beautify  a  woman's  hair?  Whatever 
will  invigorate  the  hair  glands!  Oils  and 
most  other  applications  debilitate  the  hair 
glands.  Cold  water  is  best.  At  first  the 
head  looks  like  a  witch,  but  after  a  few 
weeks  it  makes  the  hair  luxuriant.  By 
the  persistent  use  of  cold  water  I  have 
seen  thin,  poor  hair,  become  rich  and 
curly.  Only  the  part  of  the  hair  next  the 
scalp  should  be  wet.  It  must  be  thor- 
oughly dried. — Dio  Lewis. 


A  WISE  advocate  of  sanitary  reform 
holds  that  fruits  and  berries,  intelligently 
selected  and  properly  used,  might  take 
the  place  of  less  harmless  and  much  more 
expensive  drugs.  Under  the  category  of 
laxatives  he  includes  oranges,  plums,  figs, 
tamarinds,  and  mulberries.  Pomegran- 
ates, cranberries,  blackberries,  and 
quinces  are  astringent  (blackberry  jelly 
having  proved  a  specific  for  the  cure  of 
dyseuter>'  in  cases  where  even  laudanum 
failed);  grapes,  black  currants,  and  cactus 
fi&s  C* prickly  pears'*)  are  diuretics; 
lemons,  limes  and  white  currants  are  re- 
frigerants. Apples  counteract  seasick- 
ness and  relieve  the  nausea  caused  by 
tobacco  smoke.  A  kind  of  blue  grapes, 
resembling  our  Concord  grapes,  is  used  in 
Switzerland  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia. 
The  patient  is  kept  on  a  low  diet  of  bread 
and  skim-milk,  sometimes  bread  and 
water,  but  twice  a  day  is  permitted  to 
turn  himself  loose  upon  a  large  vineyard, 
and  eat  away  to  the  limit  of  his  physical 
capacity.  The  combined  diuretic  and 
laxative  effect  of  the  grape  juice  purifies 
the  blood,  and  marvelously  restores  the 
vigor  of  a  disordered  stomach. 

A  GREAT  deal  is  being  said  and  well 
said  concerning  moral  training  in.  public 
schools.  We  hear  much  discussion  of  the 
question  whether  time  can  be  found  for  it. 
Has  it  never  occurred  to  those  who  are 
anxious  about  that  aspect  of  the  matter 
that  a  school  without  moral  training  as 
an  all-pervading  feature  must  be  a  great 
failure  ?  I  doubt  whether  there  are  many 
such  schools.  No  one  can  teach  long 
without  discovering  that  the  most  effect- 
ive agency  in  preserving  discipline  and  in 
securing  good  results  is  found  in  con- 
stantly presenting  right  and  wrong  con- 
duct, good  and  poor  work  in  the  school- 
room, in  their  moral  light — in  the  light  of 
their  influence  on  the  development  of 
character.     If  what  Matthew  Arnold  calls 


the  * '  stream  of  tendency ' '  on  the  teacher's 
part  is  invariably  in  the  direction  of  keep- 
ing before  the  pupils  the  relation  of  all 
acts  to  such  development,  there  will  not 
be,  unless  in  isolated  and  exceptional 
cases,  any  demand  for  additional  means 
for  maintaining  discipline.  The  best 
agencies  for  gaining  the  conduct  and  re- 
sults desired  in  the  school-room  are  the 
best  agencies  for  developing  character  and 
elevating  the  moral  nature  of  pupils. 
The  teacher  who  recognizes  this  neces- 
sity, who  holds  to  his  belief  in  it  amid  all 
discouragements,  and  who  can  turn  his 
faith  to  account  in  his  work,  has  a  means 
of  solving  most  of  the  problems  that  arise 
in  school  discipline,  and  has  settled,  at 
least  for  himself,  the  question  of  finding 
time  for  teaching  morals. — Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly, 

There  is  always  a  best  way  of  doing 
everything,  if  it  be  to  boil  an  Qg%,  Man- 
ners are  the  happy  ways  of  doing  things; 
each  one  a  stroke  of  genius  or  of  love — 
now  repeated  and  hardened  into  usage. 
They  form  at  last  a  rich  varnish,  with 
which  the  routine  of  life  is  washed  and 
its  details  adorned. — Emerson, 


Be  your  own  natural  self,  and  take  no 
thought  of  the  consequences.  Other  peo- 
ple don't  observe  you  half  as  much  as 
you  imagine.  In  a  crowd  the  truth  is 
that  you  are  likely  to  be  forgotten,  to 
pass  unnoticed.  Of  course,  if  you  are  not 
rich  enough  to  dress  as  the  society  of  the 
rich  requires,  keep  out  of  that  society. 
You  can  find  your  own  place,  and  you 
will  enjoy  it  more;  nay,  you  will  enjoy  it 
only,  for  in  the  other  you  can  have  no 
pleasure  at  all.  Many  young  people  are 
distressed  because  they  fear  they  may  not 
make  an  exhibition  of  themselves  in  so- 
ciety which  represents  their  real  value. 
They  are  troubled  lest  they  shall  be  mis- 
understood, put  down  lower  than  they 
belong,  not  rated  high  enough.  Hence 
they  make  an  effort  to  convince  those 
whom  they  meet  that  they  are  of  some 
consequence.  But  all  that  is  a  waste  of 
energy,  of  thought,  anxiety,  and  ambi- 
tion. It  fails  of  its  purpose,  and  is  likely 
to  produce  the  very  effect  which  it  seeks 
to  prevent.  It  generates  a  self-conscious- 
ness that  breeds  embarrassment  in  turn, 
and  consequent  liability  to  make  the  de- 
sired revelation,  and  create  the  hoped-for 
impression.  Learn  to  forget  all  about 
yourself,    how  you   appear,   what  other 
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people  may  be  thinking  of  you;  and  then 
they  will  see  you  as  you  really  are;  and  as 
you  really  are  you  are  a  far  more  engaging 
and  interesting  individual  than  you  can  be 
when  thoughts  of  the  show  you  are  mak- 
ing of  yourself  destroy  your  natural  man- 
ner and  expression.  Civility  never  goes 
amiss.  A  young  girl  who  looks  on  old 
married  men  as  not  worth  her  considera- 
tion or  her  gracious  courtesy,  is  likely  to 
find  out  that  she  has  made  a  sad  mistake. 
A  young  man  who  has  no  attention  to 
bestow  on  women  who  have  passed  the 
age  which  he  thinks  is  alone  attractive, 
may  find  that  he  has  lost  valuable  allies 
in  his  career. —  The  Chautauquan. 

A  PROFITABLE  half-hour  for  your  pu- 
pils can  be  spent  in  giving  them  talks 
upon  various  topics.  If  you  wish,  pu- 
pils can  reproduce  what  they  remember 
of  your  talk,  and  in  this  way  they  will 
learn  to  express  themselves.  Use  out- 
lines like  the  following : 

r.  Birth.  {Tj-- 

2.  Parents.     /Nationality. 

i  Circumstances. 
-    3.  Childhood. 

4.  Education. 

5.  Traits  of  character. 

6.  Events  of  life.  [the  world. 

7.  Influence  upon  associates  and 

1.  Location. 

2.  Products. 

3.  People. 

4.  History. 

5.  Places  of  interest. 

6.  Special  mention, 
f  Country. 

I.  Route,  j  piaclsof  interest.  De- 
t  [scribe  each. 

{Manners. 
Customs. 
Conditions. 
3.  Incidents. 

Educatiofial  Gazette, 


A  person. 


A  country. 


A  journey.  - 


The  Giggling  Habit. — A  serious  as- 
pect of  the  giggling  habit  is  that  it  is  so 
nearly  incorrigible.  Mannerisms  of  all 
kinds  strike  their  roots  deeply,  but  *'  he! 
he!"  and  "ha!  ha!"  become  part  and 
parcel  of  the  offenders  against  reason  and 
taste.  That  which  makes  the  listener 
nervous  to  irritability,  fretting  the  ami- 
able into  a  desire  to  smother  the  mean- 
ingless cackle  in  the  throat  that  gives  it 
birth  if  he  cannot  escape  beyond  hearing 
of  it,  is  practiced  involuntarily  by  the  ha- 
bitual laugher.  The  origin  of  the  obnox- 
ious trick  is,  of  course,  in  youth  and  in- 


experience, and  almost  always  in  native 
diffidence  or  temporary  embarrassment. 
When  the  girl  has  no  fitting  words  at  call, 
she  giggles.  When  the  lad  is  oppressed 
by  a  weight  of  bashfulness  and  would 
swagger  it  off,  he  guffaws.  In  the  tyro's 
opinion  a  laugh  outdoes  charity  as  a 
cloak  for  every  defect,  and  extricates  him 
from  the  most  trying  position.  Affecta- 
tion is  an  active  ally  in  the  evil  work, 
and  the  ambition  to  be  agreeable  brings 
up  the  rear-guard.  The  inteijectional 
damsel  is  usually  a  giggler  as  well.  Sur- 
prise that  both  faults  are  not  cured  by 
educators  before  they  are  confirmed,  passes 
before  the  recollection  of  the  fact  that 
education  nowadays  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  text-books.  The  text-books  do 
not  teach  the  noble  art  of  conversation. — 
Marion  Harlaud^  in  Harper's  Bazar, 


Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  to 
cure  politeness  from  pupils,  than  for 
teachers  to  be  uniformly  polite  in  all  their 
intercourse  with  them.  The  authority 
given  by  a  teacher's  position  often  induces 
the  use  of  an  imperious  tone  on  every  oc- 
casion; hence  commands  instead  of  re- 
quests; pupils  are  told  to  do  things  in- 
stead of  being  asked  to  do  them.  "Smith, 
shut  that  door,"  "Arabella  Jones,  stand 
straight."  "Shut  the  door,  Harry, 
please."  "Stand  straighter,  Mar^^"  ac- 
companied by  a  smile  or  a  pleasant  look, 
will  assuredly  gain  the  purpose.  Polite- 
ness of  conversation  requires  a  well-modu- 
lated tone  of  voice.  Classes  should  be 
taught  that  the  same  quality  of  voice  used 
in  the  home  parlor  is  good  in  the  school- 
room. They  should  not  be  allowed  to 
shout  their  lessons,  or  even  to  read  in  a 
loud,  high  key,  Instruction  in  the  var- 
ious points  of  street  or  house  etiquette  is 
always  in  order.  Sometimes  it  will  be 
well  to  tell  the  boys  of  your  class  that  it 
is  customary  for  a  gentleman  to  doff  his 
hat  upon  meeting  a  lady. 

He  who  grasps  the  key  of  childhood 
opens  the  doors  of  the  home.  Said  a 
godly  mother  in  parting  from  her  son  as 
he  was  leaving  home  to  enter  the  minis- 
try of  the  Gospel:  "Others  may  tell  you 
more  in  knowledge,  but  let  me  impress 
one  thing  upon  you:  Every  time  you  lay 
your  hand  upon  a  child's  head,  you  lay  it 
upon  his  mother's  heart,"  There  is  a 
lesson  here  for  the  proud,  the  self-con- 
ceited, the  austere  to  learn.  * '  Take  heed 
that  ye  depise  not  one  of  these  little  ones." 
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When  your  pupils  are  tired  and  you 
can  with  difl&culty  interest  them,  stop  at 
once  and  ask  some  of  these  questions. 
They  are  taken  from  the  Missouri  Teacher: 
I.  How  is  it  we  see  our  breath?  2.  Do 
clothes  dry  faster  on  a  windy  or  still  day  ? 
3.  Where  is  the  dew  before  it  falls,  say  at 
noon?  4.  What  is  meant  by  '*the  sun 
drawing  water?*'  5.  Why  should  we 
never  sit  in  a  draught  when  heated  ?  6. 
In  what  direction  will  a  cloud  travel  ?  7. 
How  fast  will  a  cloud  move?  8.  How 
can  clouds  be  moving  in  two  directions  at 
the  same  time  ?  9.  Why  do  we  see  most 
clouds  in  the  evening  ?  10.  Are  all  rain 
drops  of  the  same  size  ?  11.  Why  does  it 
rain  harder  after  a  heavy  clap  of  thunder  ? 
12.  What  are  the  signs  of  rainy  and  fair 
weather?  13.  Where  is  the  sun  on  a 
cloudy  day?  14.  How  high  are  the 
clouds?  15.  Why  is  rain  water  fresh 
when  it  comes  from  the  ocean  ? 


JESUS  OF  NAZABLETH. 


l^EACHER  OP  ALL  TEACHERS  AND  MASTER 
OF  ALL  SCHOOLMASTERS. 


BY  PROF.  DAVID  SWING. 


THE  fame  of  having  produced  the  Son 
of  Man  will  rest  forever  upon  Pales- 
tine. It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  fhe 
Jews  of  our  time  do  not  enroll  among 
their  great  children  the  name  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  When  Disraeli  was  enumerat- 
ing the  distinguished  persons  who  had 
come  to  our  civilization  through  the 
Judean  race,  he  need  not  have  confined 
himself  to  musicians,  artists,  and  states- 
men; he  might  have  added  the  unrivaled 
moralist  of  Jerusalem.  The  fact  that  the 
Christians  estimate  Jesus  as  a  deity 
should  not  prevent  the  Jews  from  laying 
claims  to  the  Nazarene  as  their  son  of 
humanity.  The  Christian  estimate,  if  an 
error,  might  have  led  the  modem  Jews  to 
suspect  that  they  were  flinging  aside 
needlessly  a  vast  quantity  of  moral  and 
religious  wealth.  The  hostility  of  the 
Christians  toward  the  Jews  no  doubt 
made  the  name  of  Jesus  unwelcome  and 
even  most  hateful  to  that  tormented  race. 
Those  centuries  of  most  unjust  persecu- 
tion having  passed  by,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Hebrew  literature  and  Hebrew- 
spoken  thought  will  open  soon  to  enroll 
the  Man  of  Nazareth  among  the  great 
prophets  the  Jewish  race  has  educated 


and  inflamed  for  our  world.  While  the 
Christians  are  gazing  at  an  incarnate  deity 
the  Jews  can  gaze  at  an  incarnate  wisdom 
and  goodness. 

Here  and  there  a  Jewish  scholar  and 
preacher  may  now  and  then  be  heard 
pouring  out  admiration  upon  this  name 
which  was  once  accursed.  In  all  the 
western  nations  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  has  so  ceased,  that  it  is  now  possible 
for  the  greatest  Hebrew  clergymen  to 
read  history  more  calmly  and  to  discover 
and  admire  the  virtues  in  the  greatest  of 
all  the  children  of  their  tribes.  One  of 
the  strongest  and  broadest  of  western 
Jews,  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  has  repeatedly, 
in  his  own  pulpit  and  elsewhere,  made  a 
historic  and  calm  estimate  of  our  Christ, 
and  has  spoken  words  which  seem  the 
forerunners  of  coming  years  when  the 
Man  of  Nazareth  will  seem  good  and 
great  not  only  to  the  Christians,  but  also 
to  the  Israelites. 

All  modem  students  of  history  reading 
with  the  just  sentiments  of  our  times 
must  confess  that  in  the  long  past  Jesus 
has  not  belonged  to  either  Jew  or  Chris- 
tian. No  body  has  possessed  Him.  The 
Jews  ejected  Him  outright,  and  the 
Christians  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
Him.  The  Jews  rejected  the  story  of 
Christ's  body,  while  the  Christians  re- 
jected the  history  of  His  soul.  When 
one  reads  now  what  the  Christians  did  in 
the  time  of  their  greatest  zeal  and  great- 
est brutality,  it  may  well  be  wondered 
whether  it  was  the  Jew  or- the  Christian 
that  stood  the  farther  from  the  Man  of 
Nazareth  ?  When  we  read  the  history  of 
tjie  inquisition  and  of  the  untold  horrors 
committed  by  the  church,  it  seems  singu- 
lar to  remark  that  the  Jews  rejected 
Christ.  If  old  Christianity  was  the  accept- 
ance of  Him  one  might  congratulate  the 
Hebrews  for  declining  such  a  form  of  faith. 

When  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  about 
to  be  beheaded  the  Protestant  Queen 
Elizabeth  sent  a  dean  to  make  a  final 
effort  to  save  Mary's  soul  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  perdition.  The  Earl  of 
Kent  told  her  that  her  oath  of  innocence 
was  of  no  value  because  she  made  it  over 
a  Catholic  Bible.  When  in  kneeling  to 
be  beheaded  Mary  kissed  her  crucifix,  the 
Earl  of  Kent  said:  "Madame,  it  were 
better  for  you  to  leave  such  Popish  trum- 
peries and  have  Christ  in  your  heart." 
Meanwhile  the  Dean  of  Peterborough 
was  preaching  to  her  a  long  sermon  on 
the  general    and    special    value  of  his 
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church.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  Mary 
was  willing  to  die.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
more  than  just  to  say  that  if  in  some  of 
those  dreary  centuries  the  Jews  rejected 
Christ,  they  had  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant millions  to  keep  them  company; 
for  if  the  Jews  rejected  Jesus  more  form- 
ally, others  accepted  of  Him  more  terri- 
bly. The  present  improved  relations  of 
all  men  to  each  other  come  from  the 
growing  study  of  all  essential  truths. 
In  this  age  Jesus  is  becoming  greater  for 
both  Jew  and  Christian. 

The  title  Son  of  Man  is  applied  to  Jesus 
about  a  half-hundred  times  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  in  itself  almost  a  com- 
plete definition  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  applied.  He  was  not  the  son  of  some 
family  or  of  some  district  or  city  or  state 
or  tribe.  He  excelled  all  before  him  by 
being  the  son  of  the  human  race.  •He 
was  too  great  to  be  a  Jew,  too  great  to  be 
a  Gentile.     He  was  the  Son  of  Man. 

That  term  was  not  accidental.  The 
most  influential  nations  back  of  the  New 
Testament  were  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
peoples.  These  both  were  partial  to 
human  equality  and  liberty.  The  Mosiac 
age  was  a  revolt  against  despotism.  The 
career  of  the  twelve  tribes  was  in  the 
main  repeated  by  the  revolt  of  our  own 
thirteen  colonies.  In  the  two  lands  and 
ages  so  far  apart,  there  was  the  one  esti- 
mate of  humanity.  The  Israelites  longed 
for  a  republic.  The  elders  were  to  rule. 
No  law  could  be  passed  by  any  power 
except  a  convention  of  the  older  men. 
The  gleaning  Ruth  was  as  great  as  any 
woman  in  the  land;  and  Nathan,  the 
prophet,  made  David  heart-sick  by  means 
of  the  story  of  the  poor  man  and  the  little 
lamb.  The  Sabbath  laws  reached  not 
only  every  human  being,  but  they  ex- 
tended to  the  oxen  that  plowed  the  fields. 
Thus  the  Hebrew  tribes  held  within 
themselves  the  idea  of  human  equality, 
and  never  in  any  sense  abandoned  that 
principle.  Every  family  was  granted 
land;  and  if  through  misfortune  a  family 
had  to  sell  its  land,  it  was  redeemable 
within  a  year,  and  would,  if  not  re- 
deemed, return  to  that  family  in  the  year 
of  jubilee.  Ever>''  fifty  years  there  was 
an  adjustment  of  all  debts  and  troubles, 
and  an  emancipation  of  slaves.  Twice  a 
century  the  Hebrew  people  enjoyed  a 
renewal  of  life  and  equality.  If  a  slave 
declined  to  go  free  he  had  to  have  his  ears 
pierced,  that  all  might  know  that  he  had 
had  the  offer  of  liberty  and  declined  it. 


The  Hebrew  laws  regarding  strangers, 
widows  and  orphans  were  exceedingly 
humane,  and  were  all  adorned  with  the 
words  "for  we  were  sufferers  once  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,*'  and  we  cannot  impose 
upon  others  what  we  could  not  endure 
for  ourselves.  However  despotic  David 
and  Solomon  may  have  become,  the 
Hebrew  literature  and  the  prophets  car- 
ried onward  the  genius  of  the  early  re- 
public, and  when  Isaiah  and  Malachi 
came  to  their  song  in  the  last  years  of  that 
nation,  theequality  of  mankind  reappeared 
in  the  prophecies,  and  when  finally  Judea 
went  down,  her  sun  set  as  it  had  risen — 
in  the  splendor  of  human  liberty. 

The  history  of  Athens  did  not  differ 
widely  firom  the  history  of  Jerusalem. 
The  two  cities  do  not  seem  much  alike, 
but  the  differences  are  upon  the  surface 
rather  than  in  the  heart.  Language, 
dress,  architecture  and  custom  never  de- 
termine any  questions  of  merit  and  prin- 
ciple. Socrates  may  not  have  looked 
much  like  Emerson  or  have  lived  much 
in  the  Concord  fashion,  but  the  Greek 
and  the  American  were  much  alike.  The 
two  minds  were  as  one.  Thus  Athens 
and  Jerusalem  were  intellectual  sisters. 
They  differed  in  poetry  and  ait  and  did 
not  dress  alike,  but  on  all  great  days  the 
two  walked  hand  in  hand.  Plato  and 
St.  John  were  in  sympathy.  The  politi- 
cal ideas  of  Paul  were  in  accord  with  those 
of  Xenophon.  Their  views  of  God, 
liberty  and  woman  were  one  and  the 
same. 

Although  Rome  could  conquer  Athens 
and  Jerusalem,  it  could  not  destroy  their 
learning  and  genius.  Israel  and  Greece 
had  been  cherishing  human  libert5-  and 
right  for  a  thousand  years,  and  although 
the  military  power  of  the  Romans  was 
the  greatest  of  that  epoch,  Greek  and 
Hebrew  thought  was  more  powerful  than 
the  armies  of  the  Caesars;  and  while  those 
victorious  troops  were  marching  east  in 
triumph,  the  Eastern  thought  was  flowing 
westward  in  a  triumph  as  great.  lu  the 
end  the  Roman  flags  were  to  be  transient, 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  truth  everlasting. 

Such  a  glance  at  the  oldest  past  throws 
light  upon  the  words,  Son  of  Man.  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  the  friend  of  humanity. 
He  summed  up  and  intensified  all  the 
broad  thought  that  had  bloomed  between 
Abraham  and  Gamaliel;  He  lived  where 
the  roads  from  Greece  and  Judea  met  to 
run  westward.  He  possessed  all  the  w^is- 
dom  of  the  past,  but  to  this  He  added  a 
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divineness  of  soul.  He  was  so  fervent 
that  His  ideas  became  a  glowing  life. 
Socrates  was  intellectual,  and  loved  to 
argue  over  abstract  ideas.  Jesus  to  a 
more  perfect  moral  philosophy  added  an 
incessant  action.  He  was  a  point  at 
which  all  truths  began  to  live,  each  its 
rich  life.  The  century-plant  may  bloom 
once  in  each  hundred  years.  The  Son  of 
Man  was  not  the  day  of  the  first  planting, 
but  the  day  of  the  full  bloom.  The  long 
century  of  waiting  ran  out  in  Him.  He 
was  the  blooming-day  of  the  past. 

If  one  should  ask  what  qualities  ought 
to  be  found  great  and  active  in  an  ideal 
son  of  humanity,  the  answer  would  come 
in  these  words :  His  style  of  speech  should 
be  simple.  The  human  race  is  vast  in 
size  and  is  composed  of  many  grades  of 
mental  power  and  of  many  kinds  of  intel- 
lectual habit.  There  is  a  simple  music 
which  does  not  care  how  many  millions 
of  human  beings  there  are  on  the  earth, 
nor  what  may  be  their  color,  or  age,  or 
condition;  it  is  sweet  to  all.  The  Gre- 
gorian chants  would  certainly  give  joy  to 
a  savage  and  to  a  philosopher.  Their 
tones  are  only  those  which  xnay  be  laden 
with  sentiment.  The  rhythm  is  like  the 
beating  of  a  bass  drum.  The  hearer 
seems  himself  to  be  marching  toward 
heaven.  The  time  is  one  the  heart  loves 
to  keep.  The  notes  awaken  no  anxiety; 
they  are  full  of  peace. 

A  few  minds  may  extract  some  pleas- 
ure from  compositions  more  intricate  and 
running  higher  or  lower,  and  with  the 
melody  more  interwoven  with  a  hundred 
variations,  but  there  is  a  simple  music  in 
which  the  entire  human  family  meets  in 
one  happiness.  So  is  there  a  speech,  a 
simplicity  of  statement,  welcome  to  all. 
There  is  a  stvle  that  excludes  no  mind. 
Not  only  will  all  tolerate  it,  but  all  love 
it.  Like  the  Gregorian  chant,  it  asks 
that  the  human  family  be  its  auditors. 
It  is  welcome  as  a  sunbeam ;  it  is  as  dear 
to  all  of  us  as  the  stars.  Such  was  the 
intellectual  simplicity  of  Christ's  utter- 
ance.    It  was  a  Gregorian  chant. 

His  philosophy  was  the  exact  parallel 
of  his  language.  It  did  not  repose  upon 
authority  alone,  but  upon  that  reason 
which  is  as  universal  as  the  five  senses. 
The  utterances  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  are  in  their  truthfulness  self-evi- 
dent. When  first  heard,  some  of  them 
may  seem  too  lofty  for  this  world,  but 
time  commends  them,  and  at  last  society 
rises  up  toward  their  height.     It  at  first 


seems  a  weakness  to  bless  those  who 
curse  you,  but  in  the  end  the  blessing 
will  bear  fruit  in  the  next  year  or  the 
next  generation,  and  it  will  change  curses 
into  praise.  The  great  aim  of  each  life 
must  be  to  bless  society,  and  man  must 
not  waste  his  time  in  working  out  some 
petty  revenge;  he  must  continue  his  well- 
doing, even  if  the  kindness  may  fall  upon 
an  enemy. 

In  the  system  of  Jesus  revenge  played 
no  part.  His  scheme  of  duty  and  service 
moved  on  like  the  sunshine.  Our  Clays 
and  Websters  could  not  reach  the  highest 
ofiice  in  the  land  because  there  were 
many  public  men  who  loved  revenge  as  a 
tiger  loves  blood.  As  the  revenue  of 
Aaron  Burr  slew  Alexander  Hamilton, 
thus  revenges  slew  Clay  and  Webster  and 
elected  unknown  men  in  their  stead. 
One  of  the  most  savage  and  common  of 
human  pleasures  is  to  break  a  heart.  In 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  this  pleasure  was 
wholly  wanting.  In  that  philosophy  love 
ran  out  toward  all,  and  if  in  some  it  was 
not  merited,  it  passed  through  them  into 
the  next  generation,  and  there  found  its 
harvest  of  goodness.  Often  in  taking  re- 
venge on  a  father  we  lose  the  good-will  of 
his  children,  All  of  Christ's  teachings 
assume  the  reality  and  greatness  of  to- 
morrow. It  would  have  been  better  had 
Alexander  Hamilton  written  to  Burr  that 
time  and  kindness  must  settle  all  their 
private  differences.  The  surrounding 
public  would  have  charged  Hamilton 
with  contemptible  weakness,  but  the  after- 
years  would  have  praised  him  for  moral 
greatness.  Thus,  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
are  fitted  for  the  long  life  of  man  upon 
earth,  and  will  burst  into  beauty  long 
after  the  'Burrs  and  Hamiltons  have  be- 
come dust. 

Theodosia,  the  daughter  of  Aaron  Burr, 
with  all  her  beauty  and  her  brilliancy  of 
mind,  belonged  to  that  impassioned, 
thoughtless  and  bloody  past.  She  entered 
fully  into  her  father's  scheme  to  make  an 
empire  out  of  the  Southwest.  Her  little 
son  was  to  succeed  her  father  upon  this 
Southern  throne.  She  resembled  but  lit- 
tle those  women  who  in  this  later  day  are 
planning  a  life  of  charity,  and  who  are 
hurrying  to  the  front  in  art,  literature, 
and  in  all  usefulness.  When  that  ship 
was  lost  at  sea  and  took  down  with  it  this 
brilliant  woman,  it  closed  forever  a  chapter 
of  loveliness  and  revenge,  injustice  and 
sorrow.  Upon  such  background  can  be 
seen  •  best  the  beauty  of  each  principle 
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that  came  from  the  Nazarene  guide.  All 
who  follow  Him  will  find  the  far  future 
as  splendid  as  the  dreams  of  the  present. 
Life  in  Christ  is  an  eternal  progress. 

The  literary  style  of  Jesus  being  simple, 
His  morals  being  rational  and  perpetual, 
His  life  is  also  a  perpetual  school  for  all 
ages.  It  did  not  rely  upon  wealth  for 
happiness.  It  drew  most  of  its  blessed- 
ness from  within.  To  our  country,  where 
the  heart  prefaces  all  its  plans  with  the 
wish  that  it  had  a  million  dollars,  the 
life  of  Jesus  ought  to  come  like  a  voice 
from  the  sky.  When  our  children  are 
reared  among  the  incessant  wishings  for 
money,  there  ought  to  be  a  new  demand 
for  the  story  of  One  who  extracted  bless- 
edness from  life  itself. 

The  hills,  the  woods,  the  homes,  the 
people,  the  philosophies  around  Christ 
were  his  fortuile.  He  did  not  need  to 
wish  for  a  million  dollars,  for  the  wisdom 
of  the  world  came  to  him  inexpensively. 
He  needed  not  to  long  for  wealth  for  the 
tears  of  pity  came  to  his  cheek  without 
cost.  He  need  not  grieve  for  more  gold, 
for  he  could  think  up  his  beatitudes  and 
could  compose  the  Lord's  Prayer  without 
any  outlay  of  coins.  He  need  not  mort- 
gage his  cottage  to  gratif}'  taste,  for  the 
lilies  made  no  charge  for  their  perfume 
and  the  birds  no  charge  for  their  song. 
Our  human  race  never  saw  elsewhere 
such  a  happiness  all  coming  up  from  the 
mind  alone.  In  the  presence  of  such  a 
being,  life  ought  itself  to  be  an  exhaust- 
less  fortune.  Man's  blessedness  need  not 
come  from  his  property  but  from  his  edu- 
cation.    Only  the  spirit  can  be  rich. 

It  would  seem  that  this  Son  of  Man 
ought  to  become  rapidly  the  study  and 
the  guide  of  our  period.  No  former  per- 
iod ever  made  so  near  an  approach  to  his 
genius.  No  other  period  ever  loved  so 
much  that  simplicity  of  language  and 
that  rationalism  of  thought  and  that  de- 
votion to  the  people  which  are  seen  in 
this  one  personage.  Those  dark  abstrac- 
tions which  delighted  our  fathers  and 
gave  us  great  volumes  of  theology  have 
outlived  their  popularity.  The  American 
world  at  least  asks  for  only  the  simplest 
principles  of  faith  and  conduct. 

Its  literary  style  is  that  of  Franklin  and 
Webster — names  far  apart  but  joined  by 
one  simplicity;  its  intellectual  style  is 
rational  like  that  thought  which  brushed 
away  kings  and  enthroned  the  people;  its 
heart  is  that  of  benevolence  and  hope;  its 
religion    is   tending    toward   a  piejy  of 


mingled  worship  and  action.  The  virtues 
which  have  made  our  Nation  are  happily 
those  which  Christ  caught  in  his  arms 
when  the  past  was  falling  in  ruins  around 
him.  Our  Nation  did  not  intend  to  draw 
near  to  the  Man  of  Nazareth,  but  our 
forefathers  did  intend  to  draw  near  to  a 
high  and  free  intellect;  they  intended  to 
live  for  the  people;  to  speak  words  the 
people  could  understand  and  to  exalt 
virtues  and  suppress  wrongs;  and  in  car- 
rying out  these  vast  human  ideas  they 
have  unwittingly  led  us  into  the  philoso- 
phy of  Jesus.  Truths  are  all  in  harmony, 
and  when  great  minds  pursue  great  paths 
they  must  expect  soon  to  meet.  Our 
Nation,  founded  upon  the  rights  and 
happiness  of  man,  ought  to  reckon  as  its 
own  child  the  Son  of  Man.  The  nation 
of  humanity  and  the  son  of  humanity 
ought  to  be  fast  friends  forever. 

Mr.  Salter,  a  disciple  and  an  embodi- 
ment of  a  high  ethics,  wrote  recently 
that  **if  the  churches  should  come  into 
contact  with  the  real  Jesus  it  would  be 
their  regeneration."  Mr.  Ingersoll,  said: 
*'I  have  no  quarrel  with  Jesus.*'  How 
could  he  object  to  such  a  son  of  the 
human  race?  Count  Leo  Tolstoi  finds  in 
that  name  all  the  hope  of  Russia's  hun- 
dred millions.  In  Nazareth  there  is  a 
moralit}',  in  Him  a  simplicity,  an  absence 
of  luxury;  in  Him  there  is  a  human 
equality,  a  democracy,  that  combine  to 
make  Him  the  spiritual  leader  of  such  a 
planet.  He  and  America  should  be  at 
peace. 

That  wide  gulf  which  separates  the 
millions  from  the  church  does  not  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  Son  of  Man.  They 
have  never  known  Him.  Was  it  the  Son 
of  Man  who  taxed  and  robbed  and  bled 
France  until  the  people  were  crazed  by 
their  wrongs  and  poverty  ?  Did  the  reign 
of  terror  spring  up  out  of  a  long  preva- 
lence of  Christian  education  and  Christian 
goodness  ?  Are  there  forty  millions  starv- 
ing in  Russia  because  that  Empire  is  fol- 
lowing the  maxims  of  Jesus? 

Our  age  has  come  upon  a  new  task,  a 
task  never  attempted  before — that  of  edu- 
cating all  the  people  into  the  thought  and 
belief  that  Christianity  is  nothing  else 
than  their  own  wisdom  and  happiness. 
It  is  not  some  church  scheme ;  it  is  not 
something  Roman  or  English  or  Protes- 
tant; it  is  simply  something  intensely 
human  ;  and  it  is  so  human  that  the  na- 
tural intellect  can  not  escape  its  princi- 
ples and  the  natural  heart  can  not  escape 
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its  wide  love.  Why  has  Mr.  Ingersoll  no 
quarrel  with  Jesus  ?  Because  he  can  not 
quarrel  with  a  soul  that  scattered  bene- 
diction, that  healed  the  sick,  that  loved 
little  children,  that  enshrined  every  prin- 
ciple of  a  republic  and  lived  in  simplicity 
and  honor  and  died  in  love  and  hope.  In 
order  to  quarrel  with  such  a  being  a  man 
must  first  throw  away  his  own  intellect. 
The  Son  of  Man  is  nothing  but  the  su- 
preme philosophy  of  man's  life.  He 
stands  for  happiness  as  the  sun  stands  for 
light.  Another  system  of  planets  may 
look  toward  some  other  noon  than  ours  ; 
but  in  our  world  our  sun  stands  for  all 
our  light  and  all  coloring.  We  can  not 
quarrel  with  it ;  it  is  too  infinite  in  its 
beneficence.  The  reasonable  skeptic  finds 
fault  with  Moses  and  Calvin  and  with  the 
dean  who  preaches  to  the  dying  many  a 
long  sermon  on  the  English  church;  but 
when  he  comes  to  Nazareth  he  finds  only 
a  splendid  republic  of  the  intellect  and 
the  heart. 

This  Nazarene  portrait  of  the  ideal 
manhood  will  never  become  false.  Two 
and  two  will  always  make  four. 
**  Blessed  are  the  merciful'*  will  be  as 
true  a  principle  twenty  centuries  hence 
as  it  was  twenty  centuries  ago.  All  that 
time  can  do  is  more  and  more  to  spiritual- 
ize the  form  that  first  spoke  the  words 
and  lived  their  life.  The  horrors  which 
have  come  through  the  church  have  held 
the  name  of  Jesus  in  eclipse,  if  not  in  dis- 
grace. When  these  horrors  shall  all  have 
passed  away  and  Christianity  shall  have 
become  another  name  for  a  perfect  civil- 
ization, nothing  will  stand  between  man- 
kind and  this  most  attractive  of  all  its 
ideals.  Time  does  indeed  often  put  a 
halo  around  the  head  of  the  false  saint, 
but  it  is  also  wont  to  double  the  splendor 
of  the  nimbus  that  wreathes  a  true  fore- 
bead.  With  the  follies  of  the  church  out 
of  the  way  and  with  the  church  as  the 
true  interpreter  of  Jesus,  one  century  of 
the  future  will  vield  more  fame  to  the 
Man  of  Nazareth  than  has  fallen  upon 
His  teachings  in  the  past  2,000  years. 
The  centuries  love  to  take  such  a  bene- 
factor and  transfigure  Him  until  the  air 
around  Him  becomes  gold.  All  transfig- 
urations come  from  love  and  gratitude 
and  are  only  the  pictorial  eloquence  of  a 
happy  race. 

That  the  common  people  may  thus 
transfigure  this  Son  of  Man  they  must 
first  become  acquainted  with  His  teach- 
ings and  aims.     They  must  see  Him  not 


through  bloody  history  but  in  His  own 
moral  beauty.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
mother  of  one  of  the  condemned  anarchists 
of  Chicago  was  visited  by  some  neighbor- 
ing Christians  she  was  surprised  at  their 
kindness,  and  confessed  that  she  had  not 
expected  from  them  such  loving  words 
and  humane  deeds.  To  her  and  to  her 
unfortunate  son,  the  word  Christian  im- 
plied a  being  of  refined  selfishness.  It  is 
not  enough  for  the  more  modern  Church 
that  it  has  found  the  real  Jesus.  It  must 
unfold  His  teachings  to  the  millions  and 
make  them  feel  that  the  gospel  is  the 
best  known  form  of  Socialism ;  that  it  is  a 
long  and  deep  study  of  human  welfare. 
The  anarchist,  the  socialist,  the  unhappy, 
the  agnostic,  should  at  least  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  Son  of  Man  in  abso- 
lute truth  once  before  they  die. 

The  children  and  youth  now  bom  into 
this  world  ought  to  know  what  great 
friend  of  the  human  heart  once  passed 
over  the  earthly  fields  for  their  sake. 
They  have  not  seen  enough  when  they 
have  seen  the  old  creeds  and  practices  of 
religion.  France  and  Spain  and  Germany 
saw  them  and  were  maddened  into  war. 
There  was  all  the  while  an  unseen  picture 
which  would  have  inspired  all  those 
myriads  of  souls.  There  was  an  unseen 
face  that  would  have  allured  many  by  its 
benevolence.  There  was  a  hidden  ethics 
which  would  have  beaten  the  sword  into 
a  plowshare.  There  was  a  concealed 
religion  which  would  have  taught  the 
people  two  vast  things — righteousness 
and  immortality.  For  many  long  cen- 
turies this  face,  this  form,  has  been  behind 
dark  clouds;  but  the  age  of  discover>%has 
come,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
veils  will  be  torn  away  from  that  face  and 
the  people,  high  and  low,  will  say  to  each 
other :  ' '  Behold  the  Son  of  Man.  * ' 


Oh,  sometimes  gleams  upon  our  sight, 
Through  present  wrong,  the  eternal  Right, 
And  step  by  step,  since  time  began, 
We  see  the  steady  gain  of  man. 

That  all  of  good  the  past  hath  had 
Remains  to  make  our  own  time  glad, 
Our  common  daily  life  divine, 
And  every  land  a  Palestine. 

Through  the  harsh  noises  of  our  day, 
A  low.  sweet  prelude  finds  its  way ; 
Through  clouds  of  doubt  and  creeds  of  fear, 
A  light  is  breaking,  calm  and  clear. 

Henceforth  my  heart  shall  sigh  no  more 
For  olden  time  and  holier  shore  ; 
God's  love  and  blessing  then  and  there. 
Are  now  and  here  and  everywhere. —  Whiitier. 
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BEAUTY  OF  THE  CLOUDS. 


BY  JOHN  RUSKIN. 


IT  is  a  strange  thing  how  little,  in  gen- 
eral, people  know  about  the  sky.  It 
is  that  part  of  creation  in  which  Nature 
has  done  more  for  the  sake  of  pleasing 
man,  more  for  the  sole  and  evident  pur- 
pose of  talking  to  him  and  teaching  him, 
than  in  any  other  of  her  works;  and  it  is 
just  the  part  in  which  we  least  attend  to 
her.  Thare  are  not  many  of  her  other 
works  in  which  some  more  material  or 
essential  purpose  than  the  mere  pleasing 
of  man  is  not  answered  by  every  part  of 
their  organization;  but  every  essential 
purpose  of  the  sky  might,  so  far  as  we 
know,  be  answered  if,  once  in  three  days 
or  thereabouts,  a  great,  ugly,  black  rain- 
cloud  were  brought  up  over  the  blue,  and 
everything  well  watered,  and  so  all  left 
blue  again  till  next  time,  with,  perhaps, 
a  film  of  morning  and  evening  mist  for 
dew.  And  instead  of  this,  there  is  not  a 
moment  of  any  day  of  our  lives  when 
nature  is  not  producing  scene  after  scene, 
picture  after  picture,  glory  after  glory, 
and  working  still  upon  such  exquisite 
and  constant  principles  of  the  most  per- 
fect beauty  that  it  is  quite  certain  that  it 
is  all  done  for  us  and  intended  for  our 
perpetual  pleasure.  And  every  man, 
wherever  placed,  however  far  from  other 
sources  of  interest  or  of  beauty,  has  this 
doing  for  him  constantly. 

The  noblest  scenes  of  the  earth  can  be 
seen  and  known  but  by  few:  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  man  should  always  live  in  the 
mid!5t  of  them;  he  injures  them  by  his 
presence;  he  ceases  to  feel  them  if  he  be 
always  with  them.  But  the  sky  is  for  all; 
bright  as  it  is,  it  is  not  **too  bright  nor 
good  for  human  nature's  dailj'  food;"  it 
is  fitted  in  all  its  functions  for  the  per- 
petual comfort  and  exalting  of  the  heart; 
for  soothing  it,  and  purifying  it  from  its 
dross  and  dust.  Sometimes  gentle,  some- 
times capricious,  sometimes  awful;  never 
the  same  for  two  moments  together;  almost 
human  in  its  passions,  almost  spiritual  in 
its  tenderness,  almost  divine  in  its  infinity, 
its  appeal  to  what  is  immortal  in  us  is  as 
distinct  as  its  ministry  of  chastisement  or 
of  blessing  to  what  is  mortal  is  essential. 

If,  in  our  moments  of  utter  idleness  and 
insipidity,  we  turn  to  the  sky  as  a  last  re- 
source, which  of  its  phenomena  do  we 
speak  of?  One  says  it  has  been  wet,  and 
another  it  has  been  windy,  and  another 


it  has  been  warm.  Who  among  the  whole 
chattering  crowd  can  tell  me  of  the  forms 
and  precipices  of  the  chain  of  tall  white 
mountains  that  gilded  the  horizon  at 
noon  yesterday?  Who  saw  the  narrow 
sunbeam  that  came  out  of  the  south,  and 
smote  upon  their  summits,  until  they 
melted  and  mouldered  away  in  a  dust  of 
blue  rain?  Who  saw  the  dance  of  the 
dead  clouds,  when  the  sunlight  left  them 
last  night,  and  the  west  wind  blew  them 
before  it  like  withered  leaves?  All  has 
passed  unregretted  or  unseen;  or,  if  the 
apathy  be  ever  shaken  off,  even  for  an 
instant,  it  is  only  by  what  is  gross  or  by 
what  is  extraordinary;  and  yet  it  is  not 
in  the  broad  and  fierce  manifestations  of 
the  elemental  energies,  not  in  the  clash 
of  the  hail,  nor  the  drift  of  the  whirlwind, 
that  the  highest  characters  of  the  sub- 
lime are  developed. 

God  is  not  in  the  earthquake,  nor  in 
the  fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice. 
They  are  but  the  blunt  and  the  low  facul- 
ties of  our  nature  which  can  only  be  ad- 
dressed through  lampblack  and  lightning. 
It  is  in  quiet  and  subdued  passages  of 
unobtrusive  majesty;  the  deep,  and  the 
calm,  and  the  perpetual;  that  which  must 
be  sought  ere  it  is  seen,  and  loved  ere  it 
is  understood;  things  which  the  angels 
work  out  for  us  daily,  and  yet  vary  eter- 
nally; which  are  never  wanting,  and 
never  repeated;  which  are  to  be  found 
always,  yet  each  found  but  once.  It  is 
through  these  that  the  lesson  of  devotion 
is  chiefly  taught  and  the  blessings  of 
beauty  given. — Stones  of  Venice, 


GEOGRAPHY. 


MOST  countries  owe  their  importance 
to  the  fact  that  they  produce  some- 
thing "that  mankind  uses  in  one  way  or 
another.  Study  the  productions,  at  least 
the  most  important  ones,  and  also  give 
the  reasons  whv  certain  countries  have 
certain  productions  and  not  others.  This 
will  bring  in  matters  of  temperature,  rain- 
fall, elevation,  latitude,  nature  of  the  soil, 
etc. ;  and  the  children  will  see  why  they 
are  required  to  learn  these  facts,  and  they 
will  seem  realities. 

Find  out  what  other  countries  have  the 
same  productions,  and  which  produce  the 
greater  amount,  with  causes,  etc.  Many 
of  the  teachers  would  astonish  their 
pupils  by  asking  them  why  the  United 
States  produces  large  quantities  of  com. 
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while  England  produces  none;  or  why  the 
coasts  of  Mexico  have  productions  differ- 
ent from  the  inland  regions,  or ,  why 
Russia  is  anxious  to  get  control  of  Con- 
stantinople, etc. 

But  the  value  of  a  country  does  not  de- 
pend alone  upon  what  it  can  produce  ;  it 
also  depends  upon  its  advantages  for 
sending  awky  what  is  not  used  at  home, 
and  also  for  getting  the  products  of  other 
countries  which  it  does  not  have.  The 
study  of  this  question  will  involve  the 
proximity  of  a  country  to  the  sea  coast, 
its  navigable  rivers,  railroads,  canals, 
etc.,  thus  bringing  out  the  vital  points 
and  showing  their  importance.  The  pu- 
pils are  thus  learning  the  facts  as  means 
to  an  end,  and  not  as  a  large  assortment 
of  dry,  disconnected  ends.  Ask  them  if 
they  would  rather  live  in  Mexico  than 
England,  and  why  ?  Always  why  ?  In- 
teresting and  animated  debates  may  often 
be  carried  on  by  different  members  of  a 
class  in  this  way. — Country  Schools, 


OUR  STATE  BUILDING. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AT  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


THE  Pennsylvania  State  Building  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  striking  on 
the  World's  Fair  grounds.  It  is  admir- 
ably located,  near  the  Fifty-seventh  street 
entrance,  directly  facing  the  Art  Palace. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  Colonial,  re- 
producing the  historical  clock  tower  and 
other  features  of  Independence  Hall  in 
Philadelphia.  The  famous  bell  which 
proclaimed  **  Liberty  throughout  all  the 
land*'  has  been  placed  in  the  rotunda  at 
the  main  entrance,  and  many  historical 
relics  of  priceless  value,  such  as  Penn's 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  the  original 
charter,  portraits  of  distinguished  Penn- 
sylvanians,  rare  documents,  etc. ,  etc.,  have 
a  place  in  the  Building. 

Our  State  Building  was  constructed  by 
Pennsylvania  mechanics,  of  Pennsylvania 
material,  the  floors  are  of  marble  or  of 
bard  wood,  the  wainscot,  paneling,  etc., 
are  taken  from  the  handsomest  woods  of 
Pennsylvania  forests.  This  stately  and 
imposing  building  is  surrounded  by  broad 
and  graceful  piazzas,  upon  which  several 
hundred  easy  chairs  are  placed;  the  main 
entrance  opens  into  a  central  rotunda 
thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  forty  feet  high. 

In  the  rear  is  a  large  reception  room 
extending  the  entire  length  of  the  build- 


ing; to  the  right  and  left  are  the  parlors, 
toilet  rooms,  etc. ,  etc.  Broad,  easy  stair- 
cases lead  to  the  second  story,  where  the 
waiting  rooms,  Governor's  rooms,  and 
oflSces  of  the  Executive  Commissioner, 
are  all  located.  The  doors  and  windows 
of  the  second  floor  open  out  upon  broad 
verandas  admirably  arranged  for  prome- 
nading and  sight-seeing;  and  outside 
staircases  lead  to  the  roof  garden,  from 
which  may  be  had  a  magnificent  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  grounds  and  lake. 

Surmounting  the  main  facade  of  the 
Building  are  several  allegorical  pieces  of 
statuary,  the  Pennsylvania  Coat  of  Arms, 
the  horses  developed  life  size.  Flanking 
this  group  upon  either  .side  are  statues 
of  William  Penn  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 
The  allegorical  groups  at  the  right  and 
left  angles  of  the  Building  are  indicative 
of  the  progress  and  influence  developed 
by  the  resources  of  the  State,  Mines  and 
Mining  and  others. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Building  is 
the  only  one  in  which  the  kindred  arts  of 
architecture  and  sculpture  have  been  so 
happily  combined.  The  architect,  Mr. 
Thomas  P.  Lonsdale,  and  the  .sculptor, 
John  J.  Boyle,  of  Philadelphia,  are  enti- 
tled to  the  greatest  credit. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  PENNSYI^VANIA 
VISITORS. 

Mr.  Farquhar,  the  efficient  Executive 
Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  World's 
Fair  Managers,  has  formulated  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  to  citizens  of  the 
State  visiting  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  : 

1 .  All  PennsyU'anians  who  attend  the 
World's  Fair  are  advised  to  visit  first  the 
State  Building.  This  they  can  readily 
accomplish  by  entering  the  grounds  at 
the  Fifty- seventh  street  entrance,  near 
which,  and  just  opposite  the  great  Art 
Palace,  our  Building  is  located.  All  of 
the  railroads,  electric,  cable  and  horse 
car  lines  leading  from  the- centre  of  the 
city  have  stations  at  or  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Fifty-seventh  street  en- 
trance. 

2.  The  State  Building  is  specially  de- 
signed and  arranged  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  provided  with  general  re- 
ception room,  separate  parlors  for  women 
and  men,  ladies'  dressing  room,  smoking 
room,  writing  room,  newspaper  room, 
press  correspondents'  room  and  ample 
toilet    facilities,    etc.,    etc.      Convenient 
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cloak  and  parcel  rooms  have  been  pro- 
vided upon  the  first  floor  of  the  Building, 
where  all  citizens  of  the  State  are  at 
liberty  to  leave  such  articles  as  they  may 
not  wish  to  carry  around  on  the  grounds. 

3.  The  Building  contains  a  Post  Office 
to  be  open  during  the  Exposition  hours. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  collect 
the  mails  hourly,  and  Pennsylvanians 
who  have  their  mail  addressed  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Building,  World's 
Fair,  Chicago,  111.,  will  be  insured  prompt 
delivery. 

4.  The  newspaper  room  will  contain 
files  of  all  the  State  journals  that  will  be 
sent  to  the  Building. 

5.  The  Bureau  of  Information  is  on  the 
first  floor,  in  charge  of  a  competent  super- 
intendent, who  will  be  pleased  to  aid  our 
citizens  with  advice  or  suggestions  as  to 
how  to  see  the  Exposition  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

6.  A  register  of  Pennsylvanians  who 
attend  the  Exposition  will  be  kept,  with 
their  names  and  the  location  of  their 
stopping  place,  with  the  probable  time  of 
their  stay,  etc. 

7.  No  fee,  unless  it  be  for  blacking 
shoes,  will  be  charged  for  any  service  in 
or  about  the  building. 

8.  A  cordial  invitation  is  ej^tended  to 
all  Pennsylvanians,  regardless  of  race, 
color  or  nativity,  to  make  the  Building 
their  headquarters  and  resting-place  while 
at  the  Exposition,  and  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  facilities  here  provided.  They 
will  find  a  home  and  a  warm  welcome. 


LET  THE  PEOPLE  BE  HEARD. 


A  MOST  sensible  and  practical  view  of 
the  so-called  ** fads''  in  our  public 
schools  is  presented  in  the  April  Arena 
by  Helen  E.  Starrett.  She  reaches  con- 
clusions that  any  person  whose  reasoning 
intelligence  is  not  obscured  by  prejudice 
or  ignorance  must  reach  lifter  rightly  con- 
sidering the  educational  needs  of  society. 
Not  to  follow  in  detail  Mrs.  Starrett's  in- 
teresting and  judicious  paper,*  her  argu- 
ment justifies  the  deduction  that  the  great 
deficiency  of  the  industrial  and  laboring 
classes  to-day  is  not  small  pay  for  exces- 
sive hours,  but  a  want  of  taste,  intelli- 
gence, sense  of  refinement  to  make  the 
best  use  of  their  leisure  and  the  most  pro- 
fitable expenditure  of  their  wages. 

It  has  been  observed  that  shorter  hours 
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and  better  pay  have  not  tended  greatly  to 
the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the 
average  laborer,  and  the  chief  reason  for 
it  is  that  they  have  so  little  intellectual 
development  of  the  character  to  make 
them  appreciate  the  benefits  of  reading, 
of  family  companionship,  and  of  the 
things  that  tend  to  beautify  and  improve 
the  home.  They  were  taught  how  "to 
make  a  living,"  but  were  instructed  in 
none  of  the  things  that  serve  to  make  liv- 
ing a  happiness  and  a  spiritual  profit. 

Quite  aside  from  the  minor  plea  that 
variety  of  employment  is  essential  to  the 
healthful  and  inspiring  occupation  of  the 
child  mind  and  to  the  keeping  of  interest 
in  study  active  and  progressive,  the  good 
effects  upon  mature  society  of  men  and 
women  in  whom  has  been  implanted  a 
love  for  the  beautiful  and  refining  are  of 
such  mighty  importance  that  those  things 
operating  to  that  end  may  not  be  lightly 
regarded  nor  be  dispensed  with  thought- 
lessly. Education  to  be  valuable  should 
have  a  higher  purpose  than  merely  to  fit 
men  to  supply  their  creature  wants  in  the 
struggle  for  life;  its  object  is  to  advance, 
elevate  each  new  generation  a  little  be- 
yond the  preceding  one.  and  not  accom- 
plishing this  it  is  more  or  less  a  failure. 
Therefore  the  system  of  education  must 
be  of  a  pliancy  to  adapt  itself  to  the  de- 
veloping demands  of  progressive  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  best  friends  of  education,  and  so  of 
the  race,  believe  that  society  requires 
something  more  of  its  factors  than  a  mere 
knowledge  how  to  earn  a  living,  and  that 
the  so-called  **fads"  serve  the  purpose  of 
quickening  the  faculties  and  engaging  the 
activities  of  mind  in  a  way  to  enlarge  the 
intelligence,  strengthen  the  perception, 
and  improve  the  taste  of  pupils,  and 
therefore  of  adults.  That  which  exper- 
ienced educators  and  generous  reasoners 
stand  for  should  not  be  too  recklessly 
attacked  by  others. 

The  Chicago  public  is  just  now  con- 
fronted with  a  very  serious  problem — one 
that  should  be  considered  thoroughly  and 
without  prejudice.  The  foes  to  music, 
drawing,  and  other  means  to  culture  and 
improving  education  have  been  heard  and 
felt  through  the  action  of  the  school  board. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  great 
majority  of  intelligent  people  favor  the  re- 
tention in  the  schools  of  those  studies 
and  occupations  that  interest  and  there- 
fore quicken  the  minds  of  pupils,  and  pre 
pare  them  for  a  better  and  fuller  educa- 
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tion  than  is  possible  under  the  sterile 
system  so  long  oppressively  in  vogue. 
Let  there  be  a  public  expression  of  these 
sentiments. 

There  should  be  public  meetings  for 
the  discussion  of  the  question.  In  that 
way  we  can  arrive  at  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  matter  and  at  a  determinate 
knowledge  of  the  prevalent  opinion  of 
those  interested  in  that  education  of  the 
young  which  works  for  the  improvement 
of  citizens  and  the  betterment  of  society. 
There  are  some  persons  who  hold  to  the 
irrational  notion  that  the  poor  are  better 
off  without  education;  but  such  persons 
belong  in  the  category  of  those  who  op- 
posed the  introduction  of  machinery,  de- 
claring that  machines  meant  the  ruin  of 
workmen,  whereas  every  new  mechanical 
invention  has  but  increased  the  dignity 
of  labor. — Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 


-^- 


RAPID  RECKONING. 


BY  BESSIE  I^.  PUTNAM. 


IN  practical  work,  either  in  school  or  in 
actual  business  life,  there  is  probably 
no  exercise  in  arithmatic  more  frequently 
performed  than  that  of  addition.  To  be 
able  to  add  rapidly  and  at  the  same  time 
accurately  is  of  prime  importance.  While 
some  are  naturally  endowed  with  ability 
in  that  direction,  there  are  few  things  in 
which  practice  shows  more  marked  re- 
sults of  improvement  than  daily  exercises 
in  ** rapid  reckoning.** 

When  all  are  ready  with  slate  and 
pencil,  the  teacher  writes  the  sum  upon 
the  blackboard,  naming  each  figure  as 
she  writes  it.  The  children  follow  her 
work  with  their  pencils.  If  any  one  fails 
to  catch  a  certain  figure  as  it  is  given,  he 
asks  for  its  repetition  at  the  time,  that  he 
may  be  ready  to  add  when  the  word  is 
given  and  thus  stand  an  equal  chance 
with  the  rest.  An  example  six  or  seven 
figures  square  will  be  large  enough  to  be- 
gin with,  and  the  size  increased  as  they 
gain  speed  by  the  exercise.  When  the 
last  figure  is  named,  the  teacher  gives  the 
word  **add,"  and  all  begin  at  the  same 
moment. 

Interest  and  enthusiasm  are  increased 
if  the  teacher  has  a  watch  in  hand  ready 
to  record  the  time  taken  by  each  one  for 
the  addition.  The  names  may  be  perma- 
nent I3'  written  at  one  end  of  the  board ; 
then  as  each  finishes,  he  raises  his  hand 


or  speaks  his  name  and  the  teacher  indi- 
cates the  number  of  seconds  opposite. 
Each  pupil  should  turn  his  slate  over  as 
soon  as  he  gets  a  result,  that  no  tempta- 
tion be  offered  the  quicker  ones  to  revise 
their  work  while  the  others  are  finishing. 
When  all  are  through,  each  in  turn  reads 
his  result,  the  teacher  placing  it  upon  the 
blackboard  opposite  his  name.  The 
problem  is  then  added  by  all  the  pupils 
together,  the  teacher  pointing  to  and 
naming  the  figures  as  they  stand  upon 
the  blackboard.  The  result  is  compared 
with  those  given  by  the  pupils  individ- 
ually and  the  time  noted  of  the  first  cor- 
rect answer. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  there  will  be 
an  appreciable  diminution  in  the  time; 
then  a  longer  example  may  be  given. 
The  whole  can  be  managed,  and  should 
be,  in  such  a  way  that  all  will  regard  it  a 
pastime;  when  it  becomes  laborious  the 
best  results  are  lost.  With  a  little  care 
not  to  overdo  the  matter,  pupils  will  be 
as  eager  for  it  as  for  a  game  of  ball,  while 
the  friendly  rivalry  will  quicken  their 
thoughts  and  devise  numerous  methods 
of  abbreviating.  Almost  unconsciously 
they  will  fall  into  the  habit  of  combining 
into  some  groups  certain  of  the  figures  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  adding 
others;  or  some  of  the  older  ones  may  be 
able  to  add  two  columns  at  the  same  time. 
The  various  combinations  will  be  thor- 
oughly learned  and  used  promptly  by  the 
pupils;  and  best  of  all,  the  practice  is  one 
which  gives  benefits  that  are  life-long. — 
American  Teacher, 


WOMEN  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 


THE  only  elective  office  to  which 
women  are  eligible  in  Pennsylvania 
is  one  of  the  positions  under  the  school 
laws.  These  same  positions  are  those 
which  have  least  to  do  with  politics.  In 
discussing  the  subject  lately  the  Philadel- 
phia Ledger  declared : 

**  If  there  is  any  place  in  politics  which 
a  woman  can  certainly  accept  without  loss 
of  dignity  and  with  assurance  of  oppor- 
tunity for  usefulness,  it  is  the  office  of  the 
School  Director.  Considering  how  large 
a  proportion  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  of 
the  public  schools  are  females,  the  pro- 
priety, the  necessity  even,  of  electing  a 
number  of  competent,  public-spirited 
women  members  of  every  board  of  direc- 
i  tors  should  '•not  be  questioned,  and  both 
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the  great  political  parties  would  do  them- 
selves credit  if  they  were  iu  the  future  to 
agree  to  select  candidates  for  women  di- 
rectors that  both  should  support. 

**  Everything  with  regard  to  education 
should  be  divorced  from  partisan  politics, 
as  there  is  nothing  which  more  nearly 
concerns  the  welfare  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. The  public  school  system  should 
be  as  carefully  guarded  as  is  the  sys- 
tem of  administering  justice  by  the  courts, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  choosing  judges  for 
the  latter,  partisanship  should  b€  put 
aside  in  selecting  directors  for  the  former. 
Republican  and  Democratic  managers 
should  resolve  to  make  it  a  common  rule 
to  choose  some  women  candidates  for  di- 
rectors, and  they  should  unite  for  the 
common  object  of  securing  the  election  of 
the  most  competent  women. 

**  But  if  political  managers  cannot  yet 
rise  to  such  heights  of  public  duty  as  the 
frequent  selection  by  them  of  women 
would  indicate,  let  them,  at  least,  show 
their  appreciation  of  the  sagacious  public 
sentiment  which  has  been  already  evoked 
in  this  matter,  by  hereafter  selecting 
women  as  candidates  for  directors,  so  that 
eventually  every  school  board  shall  have 
a  fair  representation  of  them. 

**  Education  is  much  broader  and  con- 
sists of  much  more  than  is  to  be  found  by 
book  and  slate,  and,  in  the  case  of  girls 
especially,  of  much  more  than  the  aver- 
age man  is  entirely  familiar  with.  Ad- 
vantages which  are  now  lost  by  the  pub- 
lic school  children  because  of  the  lack  of 
information  on  the  part  of  men  compos- 
ing the  boards,  would  be  gained  if  the  su- 
perior knowledge  of  women  with  regard 
to  the  feminine  mind  and  character,  were 
utilized  by  making  them  school  directors. 
Wherever  the  influence  of  good  women  is 
exerted  it  never  fails  to  have  the  most 
beneficial  effects,  and  there  is  a  very  com- 
mon belief  that  it  could  nowhere  be  more 
wisely  or  more  usefully  exerted  than  in 
the  school  boards  of  the  city  and  State.'* 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  citizens 
of  Doylestown,  irrespective  of  party, 
would  apply  The  Ledger's  advice  and 
nominate  and  elect  some  of  the  very  com- 
petent women  of  this  community  to  the 
position  of  School  Directors.  If  honestly 
and  faithfully  administered,  there  is  no 
profit  in  the  oflSce.  There  is  no  partisan 
advantage  about  the  position.  To  secure 
the  best  good  of  the  schools  and  scholars 
should  be  the  purpose  of  the  election,  and 
the  Intelligencer  believes  with  the  Ledger 


that  that  result  would  probably  be  better 
attained  in  most  boards  by  the  presence 
of  women  directors.  Would  it  not  be  a 
good  plan  for  the  nominating  meeting^  to 
appoint  small  committees  which  should 
meet  and  arrange  to  place  the  names  of 
four  competent  women  upon  each  ticket, 
and  let  each  voter  cast  a  ballot  for  two  ? 
This  would  be  a  non-partisan  method  of 
procedure  and  likely  to  secure  excellent 
results. — Doylestown  Intelligencer. 


EVERY  DAY  ETIQUETTE. 

OUR  place  in  life  is  often  more  depen- 
dent on  good  manners  than  it  is  oa 
solid  merit.  They  are  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  the  stranger,  the  key  which 
locks  or  unlocks  the  doors  of  good 
society,  the  beginning  of  a  charm,  the 
subtle  magic  of  fortune  and  success,  the 
irresistible  source  of  love  and  hatred,  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  by  the  world. 

To  perfect  manners  there  is  almost  no 
good  thing  that  is  not  accessible.  To 
rude  manners  there  is  almost  no  good 
thing  that  is  obtainable.  Oftentimes 
more  than  talent,  more  than  beauty,  more 
than  wealth,  more  even  than  birth  or 
wisdom,  good  manners  are  a  perpetual 
fascination,  a  fountain  of  pleasure,  the 
best  letter  of  introduction,  and  the  firmest 
cement  of  friendship  and  love. 

Manners  have  made  the  fortune  of 
many  a  man  in  business  and  politics. 
They  are  a  passport  to  the  favor  of  rich 
and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  aristo- 
cratic and  plebeian,  alike.  There  is  no 
speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  is 
not  heard.  They  are  the  final  perfection 
that  may  crown  virtue,  and  the  last  finish 
of  wisdom  and  genius. 

The  twenty-second  and  twenty-third 
verses  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  contain  an  entire  code 
of  good  behavior  in  themselves.  Who- 
ever makes  these  the  rule  of  his  life  can- 
not fail  to  be  well-bred. 

Self  is  our  most  insidious  foe,  and  ego- 
tism the  most  effective  poison  of  merit 
Constant  exercise  in  social  amenities 
helps  to  overcome  the  brute  that  is  in  us. 
At  the  same  time,  a  large  part  of  tact  is 
courage.  We  must  have  the  courage  of 
our  convictions,  the  courage  of  principle. 

Often  the  higher  the  social  standing  of 
men  and  women,  the  more  refined  their  po- 
liteness and  the  greater  their  courtesy  to 
servants  and  humble  people.    *  *  I  knew  he 
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was  a  gentleman,*'  says  the  servant  in 
Thackeray's  story,  **  he  was  so  easily 
pleased..** 

Avoid  being  conspicuous.  Keep  self 
and  personality  in  the  background.  I^et 
your  presence  be  fell,  not  run  against  at 
€very  turn.  Pique  the  curiosity  of  others, 
rather  than  surfeit  them  with  yourself. 

The  custom  which  is  most  significant 
of  highest  and  noblest  breeding  and  the 
gentlest  culture  is  that  of  remembering 
the  aged  by  all  pleasant  formalities. 

Their  experience,  knowledge,  sorrows, 
renunciations,  past  joys  and  lessened 
vigor,  entitle  them  to  the  greatest  respect, 
•even  when  love  and  admiration  are  ab- 
sent.—  The  Educator. 


SOUND  WORDS  ON  EDUCATION. 


T  N  a  recent  number  of  the  Contemporary 
1  Revieiv  we  find  an  article  entitled  the 
**  Teacher's  Training  of  Himself,**  which 
<iiscusses  this  vital  subject,  but  mainly 
from  the  moral  point  of  view.  The  author 
is  Dr.  Weldon,  head-master  of  the  Har- 
row School,  in  England,  and  the  article  is 
a  reproduction  of  an  address  delivered  by 
him  before  the  Birmingham  Teachers' 
Association.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  we 
found  more  of  sound  sense  and  right 
feeling  in  any  discussion  of  the  general 
^subject  of  education  than  is  contained  in 
this  essay  of  Dr.  Weldon's^  From  first 
to  last  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  plea  for  that 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Rice,  is  so  con- 
spicuously lacking  in  most  of  our  own 
public  schools — sympathy.  The  writer 
sees  that  this,  above  all  things,  is  needed 
to  vivify  education  and  make  it  what  it 
ought  to  be,  a  blessing  both  to  the  giver 
and  the  receiver — to  prevent  it,  indeed, 
from  becoming  positively  injurious  in  its 
effects.  It  is  due  simply  to  mental  inert- 
ness and  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the 
ma.ss  of  society  that  there  is  on  the  whole 
so  little  love  of  knowledge  and  so  little 
pleasure  in  intellectual  effort.  May  it 
not  be  in  a  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
childhood  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
was  carried  on  under  more  or  less  repul- 
sive conditions,  with  the  mental  faculties 
only  half  aroused,  and  the  sympathetic 
or  emotional  nature  wholly  untouched 
except  in  so  far  as  it  may  have  been 
moved  to  opposition? 

It  is  the  first  step,  says  Dr.  Weldon,  in 
the  teacher's  self-culture  to  realize  the 
dignity  of  his  profession,  which,  though 


it  may  lack  the  distinction  belonging  to 
the  pulpit;  the  platform,  or  the  ter,  has 
''this  signal  advantage,  that,  in  all  its 
branches,  and  among  its  humblest  nd  less 
than  its  highest  representatives;  it  as- 
pires constantly  to  two  objects  that  are 
among  the  worthiest  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable — namely,  the  promotion 
of  virtue  and  tho  increase  of  knowledge.* ' 
He  places  the  promotion  of  virtue  first, 
but  in  actual  practice  we  fear  that  the 
amount  of  attention  given  in  public 
schools  of  the  ordinary  type,  here  or 
elsewhere,  to  that  special  object  is  far 
from  commensurate  with  its  recognized 
importance.  The  discipline  of  the  school 
is  often  said  to  be  of  itself  a  powerful 
moral  influence;  and  so  it  would  be  if  the 
discipline  were  maintained  in  any  large 
degree  by  the  help  of  sympathy;  but  if  it 
is  enforced  in  the  thoroughly  unsympa- 
thetic way  described  by  Dr.  Rice,  we  fear 
it  can  hardly  be  counted  on  for  any  very 
moralizing  effects. 

We  must,  however,  pass  over  much  that 
we  would  wish  to  note  in  Dr.  Weldon *s 
address,  in  order  to  leave  space  for  a  few  of 
his  more  striking  remarks.  The  follow- 
ing are  worth  quoting  and  remembering: 

**If  a  teacher  is  to  train  others,  still 
more  must  he  train  himself.  The  reason 
is,  that  the  influence  of  every  teacher  de- 
pends not  upon  what  he  says,  nor  even 
upon  what  he  does  ;  but  upon  what  he  is. 
He  cannot  be  greater  or  better  than  him- 
self. He  cannot  teach  nobly,  if  he  is  not 
himself  noble. 

'*It  is  sadly  true  that  we  as  teachers 
may  make  mistakes.  We  may  break  the 
bruised  reed  :  we  may  quench  the  smok- 
ing flax.  By  making  the  young  dislike 
us,  we  may  make  them  dislike  the  subjects 
we  represent.  Strongly  would  I  impress 
upon  you  and  upon  myself  the  terrible 
responsibility  which  belongs  to  us  of  mak- 
ing one  of  these  little  ones  to  Offend. 
Perhaps  if  I  might  sum  up  in  a  single 
phrase  the  teacher's  true  temper  towards 
his  pupils,  especially  boys  in  a  large 
school,  I  should  say  it  is  one  of  sympa- 
thetic severity.  Severity  is  not  worth 
much  if  it  stands  alone.  It  may  be  said 
that  severity  without  sympathy  is  a  guar- 
antee of  failure. 

*  *  There  is  one  word  and  only  one  that 
I  have  simply  begged  my  colleagues 
never  to  use  in  their  reports  of  boys — the 
word  *  hopeless. '  Masters  and  mistresses 
may  perhaps  be  hopeless,  I  cannot  tell ; 
I  but  boys  and  girls— never. 
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*' An  angry  school-master,  or  rather  a 
school-tnaster  who  cannot  control  his 
anger,  is  the  drunken  helot  of  the  profes- 
sion. In  an  angry  moment  words  are 
spoken,  deeds  are  done,  that  are  irrepar- 
able. Fling  away  from  you  the  poisoned 
shafts  of  sarcasm  ;  they  are  forbidden  in 
the  humanities  of  school  life. 

''It  appears  to  be  the  particular  danger 
of  school-masters  and  school-mistresses 
that  their  profession  has  naturally  a 
cramping  or  narrowing  influence  upon 
the  mind ;  it  is  therefore  the  primary  duty 
of  all  teachers  to  take  every  opportunity 
of  enlarging  and  liberalizing  their  views. 
The  school-master  must  not  be  a  school- 
master only;  he  must  be  more  than  a 
school-master.  He  must  be  a  man  of  wide 
interests  and  information  ;  he  must  move 
freely  in  the  world  of  affairs.  Fill  your 
pitchers,  however  humble  they  may  be, 
at  the  wide  and  ever-flowing  stream  of 
human  culture.  It  is  my  counsel,  as  a 
precaution  against  narrowness,  that  you 
indulge  largely  in  reading.  You  can 
hardly  read  too  much.  It  may  be  a  para- 
dox to  say  so ;  but  I  doubt  if  it  matters 
much  what  you  read,  so  long  as  you  read 
widely.  Novel  reading  I  conscientiously 
recommend.  It  will  take  you  out  of 
yourselves,  and  that  is  perhaps  the  best 
holiday  that  any  one  can  have.  It  will 
give  your  minds  an  edge,  an  elasticity. 
The  peril  of  reading  no  novels  is  much 
more  serious  than  that  of  reading  too 
many.  Apollo  himself  does  not  keep  his 
bow  on  the  stretch  forever,  and  most  of  us 
need  relaxation  as  much  as  Apollo." 

The  above  is  good  advice,  and  happy 
is  it  for  those  who  can  take  it  to  heart  and 
act  upon  it,  for  those  whose  faculties  have 
not  been  already  so  deadened  by  mechani- 
cal routine  as  to  be  incapable  of  the  am- 
bition of  individual  culture.  Dr.  Weldon 
speaks  and  writes  from  the  elevated 
standpoint  of  head  master  of  one  of  the 
great  English  public  schools,  a  position 
of  as  great  independence  probably  as  any 
the  educational  world  affords,  and  one  in 
which  there  is  infinite  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise of  individuality.  The  position  of  the 
average  public  school  teacher  is  very 
different.  To  the  latter  functionary  in- 
dividuality may  be  a  personal  advantage, 
but  it  may  easily  become,  from  a  profes- 
sional point  of  view,  a  burden  and  a  drag 
through  the  lack  of  encouragement  or 
even  opportunity  for  its  exercise. 

That  the  advice  given  by  Dr.  Weldon 
as  to  reading  is  not  very  widely  followed 


out  by  teachers  in  this  country  was 
proved  some  years  ago  by  some  one  who 
took  the  trouble  to  write  to  all  the  princi- 
pal public  libraries  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  teachers  took  advantage  of  the 
privileges  which  these  institutions  afford. 
We  forget  the  precise  result  of  the  in- 
quiry; but  it  showed  that  the  teachers,  as 
a  body,  used  the  libraries  almost  less  than 
any  other  class  of  the  community.  We 
recall  this  fact  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  but 
solely  with  a  view  of  showing  to  a  public 
that  is  hard  to  convince  on  this  point, 
how  far  we  are  from  having  as  yet  com- 
manded the  most  successful  conditions 
for  general  education. — Popular  Science 
Monthly. 


UTILIZING  NIAGARA. 


A  SCHEME  for  utilizing  the  immense 
water-power  of  Niagara  Falls  is  about 
to  be  carried  out.  The  great  obstacle 
that  has  hitherto  prevented  more  than  a 
partial  use  of  the  water-power  was  the 
cutting  through  of  the  vast  amount  of 
hard  limestone  rock  that  would  be  nec- 
essary. The  work  of  constructing  the 
plant  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Niagara 
Falls  Power  Company,  which  has  been 
incorporated  by  a  special  act  of  the  New 
York  Legislature,  and  operations  have 
been  nearly  completed.  A  tunnel  starts 
from  under  the  suspension  bridge  below 
the  Falls,  and  is  carried  through  the  rock 
to  the  upper  river  at  a  point  about  6,700 
feet  from  its  mouth.  The  tunnel  is 
twenty-eight  feet  in  height,  and  eighteen 
feet  wide,  with  a  semi-cifcular  top  and 
straight  sides,  and  will  resemble  a  horse- 
shoe in  shape.  It  has  an  average  depth 
below  the  ground  of  160  feet,  and  will  be 
connected  with  the  Niagara  river  by  sur- 
face canals. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  canals  large  pits 
are  to  be  made,  in  each  of  which  a  tur- 
bine wheel  will  be  placed.  A  large  pipe, 
connected  at  the  lower  end  with  the  tun- 
nel, will  take  the  water  from  the  canal  to 
the  wlieel.  The  latter  will  be  connected 
with  the  main  shaft  of  the  factory  or  mill 
above  the  ground.  The  strong  pressure 
of  the  water  will  turn  the  wheel,  and  thus 
through  the  means  of  the  main  shaft  the 
machinery  in  the  building  above  will  be 
operated. 

After  the  water  leaves  the  wheel  it  will 
flow  through  the  tunnel  into  the  river.  It 
is  proposed  to  develop  by  the  present  plan 
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I  i9,cxx)  horse  power.  The  manufactories 
and  docks  are  to  be  built  so  far  away  from 
the  Falls  that  they  will  not  detract  from 
the  beauty  of  the  latter.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  in  utilizing  the  water-power 
of  Niagara,  is  that,  as  the  height  of  the 
river  is  about  the  same  during  the  sum- 
mer months  as  st  other,  times,  the  supply 
of  water  does  not  vary. 

It  is  estimated  that  theamount  of  water 
going  over  the  Falls  every  minute  is  12,- 
785,455  cubic  feet, — another  estimate  is,  a 
cubic  mile  of  water  every  six  days — 
which  possesses  a  power  beyond  compre- 
hension.— Buffalo  Educator, 


HONORABLENESS  IN  SCHOOL. 


BY  REV.  NEWMAN  SMITH. 


HONESTY  among  pupils  is  one  of  the 
possible  school  virtues.  And  hon- 
esty in  study  is  a  preparation  for  honesty 
in  life.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  honest 
study,  and  also  there  are  habits  of  shirk- 
ing lessons,  inattention,  and  making  be- 
lieve to  know,  which  are  not  honest  habits. 
Then  there  is  a  still  finer  virtue  even  than 
honesty ;  or  rather  I  should  say  the 
homely,  substantial  virtue  of  common 
honesty  is  capable  of  taking  on  a  finer 
quality,  as  good  iron  may  be  tempered 
into  bright  steel.  Honesty,  when  it  is 
tempered  and  brought  to  its  finest  qual- 
ity, becomes  honorableness.  The  honor- 
able man  lives  clear  above  the  ways  of  the 
low-browed  man  who  is  just  honest 
enough  to  keep  his  business  under  cover 
of  the  law;  and  the  honorable  boy  at 
school  will  not  be  content  just  to  edge 
along  under  the  rules.  School  life  offers 
many  opportunities  for  tempering  a  soul 
to  high  honorableness.  A  boy  can  learn 
to  be  honorable  in  all  things  with  other 
boys  and  towards  his  teachers,  never  tell- 
ing an  untruth,  never  taking  a  mean  ad- 
vantage, never  speaking  a  base  word, 
never  hurting  one  weaker  than  himself. 
In  school  life  one  can  gain  a  wholesome 
spirit  of  good  comradeship,  learning  not 
to  be  shut  up  in  himself,  but  to  live 
heartily  and  happily  with  others.  Op- 
portunity also  is  afforded  in  school  life  for 
the  exercise  of  pluck  and  determination, 
for  gaining  that  strength  of  will  which 
men  and  women  need  so  much  to  acquire 
in  order  that  they  may  live  worthily. 

To  give  up  a  school  task  half-mastered, 
to  fail  of  putting  all  the  child's  will  into 


the  diild*s  work,  is  as  cowardly  in  the 
boy  or  girl  as  it  would  be  cowardly  for  a 
man  to  be  afraid  of  standing,  up  for  the 
right,  or  for  a  woman  to  hesitate  to  make 
a  sacrifice  of  her  ease  in  the  service  of  love. 
And  if  we  are  to  have  brave  men — and 
God  knows  how  much  the  world  needs 
them — we  must  put  value  on  child  cour- 
age in  standing  up  to  the  tasks  and  the 
duties  of  school  life.  It  requires  moral 
courage  sometimes  for  a  youth  at  school 
or  in  college  to  keep  himself  clear  from 
questionable  customs;  to  refuse  to  join  in 
anything  unseemly;  to  risk  giving  offence 
rather  than  to  laugh  at  the  coarse  jest  or 
listen  to  the  vulgar  song;  to  follow  alone, 
if  need  be,  the  low,  clear  voice  of  duty 
and  pure  home  love,  and  to  do  under  any 
temptation  the  one  right  thing.  But  the 
making  of  men  is  in  such  valor  of  soul. 


HOW  THEY  GOT  THE  GLOBE. 


HALLIDAY  HALL  was  simply  the 
school  house  in  the  Halliday  district, 
one  of  the  farming  districts  in  the  busy 
little  town  of  Shopville  in  Vermont. 

The  girls  of  the  school  named  it  and 
made  the  boys  call  it  so,  and  Elinor 
Furber  succeeded  in  getting  it  mentioned 
in  the  Shopville  Gazette  as  **  Halliday 
Hall,*'  after  which  the  older  people,  one 
by  one,  adopted  the  fashion  till  it  was 
now  commonly  known  by  that  name. 

It  was  a  trim  little  red-brick  building, 
with  a  small  yard  planted  with  maples  at 
one  side;  within,  it  was  neatly  finished  and 
well  furnished,  for  the  citizens  had  taken 
great  pride  in  their  schoolhouse,  in  years 
past,  and  great  pleasure  in  saying  to 
strangers:  **  We  have  the  best  schoolhouse 
in  town,  sir."  But  of  late  there  had  been 
a  reaction;  taxes  had  been  the  rallying  cry 
at  the  school  meetings.  Mr.  Sharp,  who 
was  now  chairman,  had  been  on  the  com- 
mittee for  three  years  and  nothing  new 
had  been  bought  for  the  schoolroom. 
They  managed  very  well  with  what  they 
had  till  one  breezy  morning  in  May  the 
wind  came  sweeping  down  the  valley, 
and  the  little  globe,  which  had  stood  on 
an  iron  bracket  between  the  east  windows 
ever  .since  Mr.  Dickinson  was  committee, 
was  blown  to  the  floor  and  ruined  by  the 
fall.  ** Smashed  all  to  pieces,"  Tom 
Dugan  said.  The  teacher,  finding  that  the 
cause  of  the  disaster  was  the  wind  alone, 
promised  to  speak  to  the  committee,  and 
here  the  real  trouble  commenced. 
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Mr.  Sharp  said  there  was  no  use  in 
buying  such  things  for  the  young  ones  to 
destroy;  teachers  in  his  school  days  did 
not  expect  it,  and  they  ''learnt  the  schol- 
ars more  than  teachers  do  now.'* 

This  of  course  closed  the  conference, 
and  the  teacher  walked  briskly  to  the 
school-room.  Tom  Dugan,  who  had 
heard  it,  faithfully  reported  the  conversa- 
tion at  recess,  and  a  high  state  of  indig- 
nation prevailed.  Hard  names,  threats 
and  angry  wishes  flew  thick  and  fast  till 
the  bell  called  them  in. 

**  Come  on  the  rocks  at  noon  and  1*11 
tell  you  all  about  it,**  said  Tom  as  he  pre- 
pared to  obey  the  summons.  There  was 
little  more  to  tell,  but  the  meeting  con- 
vened promptly  at  twelve  o*clock,  the 
members  still  breathing  out  threatenings 
and  slander  as  they  ate  their  dinners. 

**  Why  didn't  you  tell  him  that  we  did 
not  destroy  it?** 

**The  teacher  did  tell  him  the  wind 
blew  it  down,  but  I  suppose  he  calls  that 
a  young  one,**  returned  Tom. 

'*  Now  we  can  not  have  a  globe  for  a 
year,**  said  one  mournfully. 

**  And  the  class  just  beginning  mathe- 
matical geography  !"  said  Elinor. 

**  And  the  State  Superintendent  ex- 
pected next  term!*'  added  Ruth  in  dis- 
may. 

**  I  wish  we  could  buy  one,  just  to 
plague  him.** 

**I  wish  we  could,  to  please  Miss 
Young." 

**  Can't  we  do  something?'* 

**  O  let's  *'— **  Let's  '*—**  Ut*s.*' 

** Let's  have  a  concert,'*  said  Nellie 
Hastings,  who  wais  a  good  singer. 

**0r  a  fair.'*  said  Ruth  Dickenson, 
who  made  a  tidy  for  the  missionary  fair 
last  year  which  sold  for  a  fabulous  price. 

*'  Let's  have  a  circus,"  said  Tom  Du- 
gan,  turning  a  summersault. 

"Or  a  nigger  show,"  said  another, 
taking  a  pair  of  rib-bones  from  his  pocket 
and  rattling  furiously. 

"  CanH  we  do  something?*' 

"Oh!  can'tvfQ,  Elinor?" 

"Perhaps,"  said  Elinor,  the  largest  girl 
in  school.  "  Perhaps  we  can,  but  I  don't 
know  exactly  what.     Let  us  think  of  it.  * ' 

"Whatever  we  have,  we  must  have 
singing,"  she  continued,  which  brought 
every  singer  to  her  standard,  and  they  re- 
solved to. support  whatever  she  might  pro- 
pase.  Every  day  for  a  week  found  them 
upon  the  rocks  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

There  were  but    sixteen    scholars  in 


school  this  term,  varying  in  size,  age 
and  accomplishments  from  Elinor,  a 
womanly- looking  girl  of  fifteen,  who  was 
prepared  to  enter  the  Sophomore  class 
in  the  Shopville  High  School  next  year, 
to  Johnny  Grant,  who  was  trying  to  learn 
his  letters ;  but  they  all  worked  with  zeal, 
both  in .  school  ^and  out,  and  the  pro- 
gramme was  slowly  made  up  and  the  parts 
assigned. 

When  the  examinations  had  been  cred- 
itably passed,  great  preparations  began 
for  the  next  day  which  was  to  be  that  of 
the  exhibition. 

The  boys  brought  from  the  woods  great 
quantities  of  moss,  evergreens  and  wild 
flowers.  Wreaths  and  symbols  were 
twined  for  the  walls,  and  flowers  in  pots, 
or  arranged  in  vases,  made  every  nook 
and  corner  gay.  Baskets  made  of  spruce 
twigs,  filled  with  moss  and  crowned  w^ith 
flowers,  hung  from  the  ventilators,  and 
Grandma  Sawyer's  great  pewter  platter, 
covered  with  roses,  stood  on  the  stove. 
Wallace  Gray  had  drawn  a  huge  globe 
with  an  elaborate  brass  frame,  on  the 
blackboard  with  colored  chalks,  and  Jane 
Sawyer  had  tied  a  broad  black  ribbon 
round  the  standard  of  the  broken  globe, 
set  it  upon  its  brackets,  and  hung  over  it 
a  lovely  anchor  made  of  white  jetty  and 
mint  leaves.  The  whole  room  had  a 
bowery  lookj  and  a  spicy,  miuty,  musky, 
rosy  smell.  Even  the  low  Tyood-shed — an 
old-fashioned  one  with  an  open  front — 
had  been  swept  and  garnished  with  hem- 
lock boughs,  the  wood  neatly  piled  in 
one  corner  and  covered  with  a  carriage 
blanket  for  a  ticket  office.  Wallace  Grey. 
who  could  not  "take  a  part,**  because  of 
defective  speech,  had  printed  the  tickets 
— and  oil  Saturday,  he  surprised  them  all 
with  a  lot  of  programmes  printed  on 
pink-tinted  card-board. 

The  children  were  there  an  hour  before 
time,  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  with 
bright  bouquets  and  fluttering  badges. 

When  the  people  began  to  come,  the 
scholars  seated  themselves  on  the  recita- 
tion seats  with  a  calmness  which  they 
were  far  from  feeling,  while  the  blue- 
ribboned  ushers  assigned  the  seats.  The 
guests  were  eagerly  named  and  counted 
in  whispers  as  they  came  in.  The  par- 
ents nearly  all  appeared;  the  committee 
— even  Mr.  Sharp — the  Superintendent, 
the  minister  and  Colonel  Sawyer,  Jane's 
uncle,  who  lived  in  the  city  and  wrote 
books,  came  down  from  his  summer 
boarding  place. 
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When  the  seats  were  all  filled,  the 
ushers  went  to  the  nearest  house  and 
brought  chairs  till  the  school-house  was 
**just  as  full  as  it  could  be/'  after  which, 
happily,  no  one  came.  The  ticket-seller 
and  d<?or-keeper  hugged  their  money  like 
a  pair  of  misers,  for  each  person  repre- 
sented ten  cents,  and  the  globe  was  an  ac- 
complished fact. 

But  they  still  had  to  eani  it.  Precisely 
at  two  o'clock,  Elinor  struck  the  little 
xnelodeon  and  they  all  sang  **  Happy 
Greeting,*'  after  which  Ruth  gave  the 
salutatory,  welcoming  the  parents  and 
friends,  and  asking  gentle  criticism. 
Then  they  sang  a  **  Geography  Song," 
which  Nellie  Hastings'  mother  had  found 
in  an  old  song-book,  after  which  the  pri- 
mary classes  brought  out  their  contribu- 
tions, and  then  Elinor  read  her  essay  on 
•  *  The  Wants  of  our  Schoolroom . ' '  The 
necessity  of  a  globe  was  duly  insisted 
upon. 

Then  came  the  dialogue,  over  which 
Klinor,  Ruth  and  Jane  had  spent  so 
many  anxious  hours.  It  was  spoken  by 
six  of  the  scholars  in  the  geography  class, 
representing  the  six  New  England  States. 
The  largest  boy  spoke  for  Maine,  and  the 
smallest  girl  for  Rhode  Island. 

The  last  thing  on  the  programme  was  a 
"Little  Girl's  Treasures."  This  was  a 
secret  known  to  but  few  in  the  school, 
but  when  it  was  called,  Constance  Dow- 
ner, the  smallest  girl  in  the  school,  ap- 
peared with  a  large  market  basket. 
With  perfect  self-possession,  she  went  to 
the  front,  and  taking  from  her  basket  a 
small  pasteboard  house,  she  put  it  on  the 
table  and  announced,  *  *  This  is  the  house 
that  Jack  built."  She  next  took  up  a 
small  bag,  which  she  said  held  the  "  malt 
which  lay  in  house  that  Jack  built." 
Turning  it  round  she  shoved  upon  it  a 
rat  made  of  brown  silk,  which  seemed  to 
be  still  eating  the  malt.  She  next  pro- 
duced a  cat,  nearly  life  size,  made  of 
black  broadcloth  and  stuffed  with  cotton. 
By  this  time  the  audience  was  in  an  up- 
roar— you  see  the  fun  was  largely  in- 
creased by  the  incongruity  in  the  size  of 
"the  articles.  Every  one  laughed  but 
Connie.  Then  came  a  beautiful  little 
china  dog,  and  a  wooden  cow  of  Swiss 
carving.  Two  immense  paper-  dolls 
served  for  the  **  maiden  all  forlorn"  and 
the  **  man  all  tattered  and  torn,"  and  the 
last  doll  answered  the  description  per- 
fectly. 

A  wooden  doll  dressed  in  gown  and 


bands  stood  rigidly  upright  for  the  priest; 
a  bird  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made, 
and  sporting  a  magnificent  tail,  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  **cock  that  crowed  in  the 
mom;"  a  rag  baby  dressed  in  men's 
clothing,  **the  man  who  raised  the  com," 
and  a  pretty  china  doll  dressed  in  a  long 
flowing  muslin  robe  was  exhibited  as — 

The  babe  who  was  bom 

Unto  the  man  who  raised  the  com, 

That  fed  the  cock  that  crowed  in  the  mom, 

That  waked  the  priest  all  shaven  and  shorn. 

That  married  the  man  aU  tattered  and  tom, 

Unto  the  maiden,  aU  forlorn, 

Who  milked  the  cow  with  crumpled  horn, 

That  tossed  the  dog,  that  worried  the  cat, 

That  caught  the  rat,  that  ate  the  malt, 

That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

After  all  was  over,  and  the  cash  was 
counted,  they  found  that  they  could  buy 
a  much  better  globe  than  the  old  one. 

Grandmother  Sawyer  gave  them  an 
old-fashioned  tea-table  for  it  to  stand  on, 
and  they  had  money  enough  to  buy  a 
handsome  cloth  for  the  table,  a  new  map 
of  Europe,  and  a  set  of  metric  measures, 
a  part  of  which  stood  on  the  bracket 
formerly  occupied  by  the  old  globe. — 
Young  Jonathan, 


A  DEVICE  FOR  READING. 


SELECT  a  lesson  with  considerable  con- 
versation. After  the  usual  develop- 
ment, when  words  and  meaning  are 
•understood,  fairly  well  select  children  to 
take  the  parts  of  the  different  characters, 
and  have  them  read  their  respective  parts 
as  though  the  piece  were  written  in  dia- 
logue form. 

For  example,  the  following  is  from  a 
reading  book  lesson: — 

1.  looking  from  the  attic  window, 
Helen  and  Sharly  saw  by  the  wreath  of 
smoke  that  it  must  be  Captahi  Coyle's 
barn  that  was  on  fire.  The  sisters  went 
down  to  the  south  chamber,  and,  looking 
out  on  the  street,  saw  many  people  going 
up  the  hill,  almost  at  a  run. 

2.  *'What  if  Captain  Coyle's  house 
should  take  fire!"  said  Helen,  reflectively. 
**  The  wind  is  blowing  almost  a  gale.'* 

3.  '*0,  there'll  be  men  enough  to  put 
it  out,"  returned  Sharly.  *'I?ear!  what 
an  excitement  there'll  be  at  the  Coyles'! 
Can't  you  imagine  Lottie  Coyle  running 
round  like  a  crazy  thing?" 

**Yes,   Lottie  is  very  excitable,"  said 
Helen. — Etc. 
The  reading  would  be  as  follows: — 
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First  child  as  Helen— What  if  Captain 
Coyle's  house  should  take  fire ! 

Second  child  asSharly— Oh»  there'll  be 
men  enough  to  put  it  out.  Dear!  what 
an  excitement  there'll  be  at  the  CoylesM 
Can't  you  imagine  Lottie  Coyle  running 
round  like  a  crazy  thing? 

H.— Yes,  Lottie  is  very  excitable.— Etc. 

The  class  listen  with  intense  eagerness 
to  hear  a  word  not  in  the  direct  quotation 
uttered  by  mistake.  Helen.  Sharly,  and 
the  other  characters  become  real,  and 
therefore  interesting.  In  an  after  reading 
of  the  whole  lesson  as  printed,  the  voice 
of  the  pupil  is  naturally  lowered  at  such 
expressions  as  **said  Helen,"  ** returned 
Sharly,"  etc.,  and  the  emphasis  given 
without  eflFort  to  the  most  important 
words. 

This  choosing  of  exact  words  of  a  per- 
son is  an  excellent  drill  in  quotation,  and 
dictation  evercises  taken  from  a  lesson 
read  in  this  way  are  very  profitable. — 
Popular  Educator,. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  BOYS. 


A  TEACHER,  Miss  Sara  E.  Wiltse  of 
Boston,  once  tried  an  experiment 
with  one  hundred  and  thirteen  school ' 
boys  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and 
eighteen.  Like  all  such  experiments,  the 
results  signify  little,  but  as  a  curio.sity  it 
is  a  great  success,  and  more  than  that  it 
is  very  suggestive.  It  must  be  borne  in  • 
mind  that  they  were  above  thirteen  years 
of  age.  They  were  given  three  or  four 
words  each  day,  one  word  at  a  time,  and 
were  to  write  the  thing  that  each  word 
suggested  to  them.  The  exercise  was 
continued  from  day  to  day,  so  that  no- 
thing could  be  attributed  to  the  unex- 
pectedness of  the  exercise. 

Literature:  To  twenty-six  it  meant 
books,  to  seven  reading,  three  history, 
three  Longfellow,  three  Scott,  three 
Waverley,  one  each  Ivanhoe,  Dickens, 
the  Inferno,  Shakespeare,  Homer,  and 
Milton,  two  dime  novels.  Others  had 
special  **  visions,"  such  as  a  man  print- 
ing a  book,  an  immense  library  with 
books  of  all  ages,  ancient  Greece  (especi- 
ally Athens),  a  painting,  funny  composi- 
tions, piles  of  papers,  something  classical. 

Abstraction:  Thirty-seven  blanks  ;  oth- 
ers said  flavoring  ice  cream,  flavoring  in 
bottles,  getting  a  tooth  pulled,  apples  and 
baskets,  spoke  of  a  wheel,  kindness,  a 
man  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hand 


and  his  elbows  on  a  marble-top  table,  a 
boy  seeing' something  far  away,  sitting  at 
a  window  in  the  country  looking  blankly 
in  the  air,  a  crazy  person,  a  man  in  deep 
thought,  works  of  nature,  goodness, 
grammar,  future,  a  wood,  part  of  speech, 
an  abstract  person,  •  something  small, 
basket  of  flowers. 

Play :  Seven  said  children ;  others, 
kittens,  thirteen  thought  of  base  ball, 
four  of  the  theatre,  four  lawn  tennis, 
three  piano,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Richard 
the  Thiid. 

Coldness:  Twenty-six  winter,  seven  joe; 
others,  man  with  a  stem  face,  field  of  ice, 
frosty  ground  with  stumps,  the  look  of  a 
high-toqed  boy  toward  his  poorly  dressed 
comrades,  anger,  shivering,  Greeley's 
expedition  to  the  north  pole,  a  proud  per- 
son, firmness  in  a  man,  making  a  call  on 
a  young  lady  who  is  not  at  hotne,  dress- 
ing in  a  big  overcoat,  unsyinpathetic  to 
the  poor,  inhospitality,  kicking  the  feet 
against  the  dashboard  of  a  horse  car,  an 
ulster  with  a  high  collar,  Iceland,  cutting 
wind,  frost  and  snow,  a  haughty  person, 
dark  gray  objects. 

Heat:  A  stove,  a  furnace,  a  furnace  for 
melting  glass,  a  smelting  furnace,  a  reg- 
ister, a  gilded  radiator,  the  schoolhouse 
boiler-room,  summer,  fire,  the  sun,  Desert 
of  Sahara,  a  parade,  a  red-hot  ball,  melted 
butter,  anger,  a  day  in  East  Lexington 
with  buzzing  locusts,  a  fat  man  out  of 
breath. 

Faith:  Fourteen  blanks;  others  said 
dogs,  a  cross,  a  church,  a  catechism,  a 
prayer-book,  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  a 
tableau  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  water  cooler  on  the 
Common,  the  story  of  St.  Elizabeth,  a 
frightened  child  clinging  to  its  father  for 
protection. 

Fun  fell  flat;  no  answers  of  any  value. 

Horror :  Murder,  assassination,  death, 
fire,  an  avalanche,  drowning,  battle, 
ghosts,  a  man  hanging,  a  beer  saloon, 
accident  at  Roslindale,  a  horrible-looking 
word  that  would  spell  hell,  some  one  in 
distress,  a  horrible  accident,  a  woman 
and  a  mouse,  a  lady  looking  at  an  alliga- 
tor, seeing  a  man  run  over,  a  boy  stabbed, 
a  boy  run  over  by  a  horse  car,  a  fel- 
low holding  his  hands  in  the  air,  a  man 
with  his  hair  standing  on  end,  an  old 
lady  holding  up  both  hands,  a  man  fall- 
ing from  a  great  height,  the  time  I  was 
chased,  a  spider  crawling  over  me,  feeling 
as  though  I  was  drowning,  a  robbery, 
something  cringing,  a  smash-up,  piercing 
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:shrieks,  a  dream  of  snakes,  a  bouse  on 
^re  with  a  little  girl  at  a  bigh  window. 

Tbe  surprising  thing  atK>ut  it  is  the 
age  of  tbe  boys  and  the  fact  that  tbe  ex- 
■ercises  were  given  daily,  so  that  they 
knew  what  was  expected  of  them.  It 
^suggests  experiments  for  teachers. — N, 
E,  Journal  of  Education, 


STRENGTHEN  THE  MEMORY. 


MAY  A  CHILD  MBMORIZB  WHAT  HB  DOBS 
NOT  UNDBRSTAND? 


BY  a  natural  reaction  against  tbe  abu- 
sive memorizing  as  practiced  in  tbe 
-schools  of  tbe  Middle  Ages,  the  faculty  of 
memory  has  unfortunately  fallen  into  very 
^reat  discredit.  The  current  phrase  is 
a.bout  this:  **Do  not  allow  tbe  child  to 
•commit  to  memory  what  be  does  not  thor- 
oughly understand."  This  is  equivalent 
to  saying,  ''Do  not  allow  tbe  child  to 
memorize. '  *  The  process  of  comprehend- 
ing or  elaborating  is  a  lifelong  process, 
and  presupposes  material  eutrusted  to  the 
memory. 

Do  you  see  that  ox  out  there  on  tbe 
■clover  ?  He  is  performing  the  act  of  ap- 
prehension— that  is,  he  is  taking  hold  of 
tbe  clover  and  storing  it  away  in  bis  first 
stomach,  tbe  office  of  which  is  to  carry 
this  undigested  material.  This  process 
finished,  tbe  ox  walks  out  under  tbe 
shade  of  a  tree,  and  there  at  his  leisure, 
lashing  tbe  flies  and  enjoying  the  breeze, 
be  reproduces  this  food— that  is,  calls  it 
from  this  carrying  stomach  back  into  the 
mouth.  Then  begins  tbe  process  of  elab- 
oration or  digestion.  Tbe  clover  is  now 
analyzed  or  disintegrated ;  it  then  passes 
into  tbe  circulation,  and,  passing  over  the 
-various  parts  of  tbe  body,  is  assimilated. 
Through  this  process  of  elaboration,  tbe 
-clover  has  been  transformed  into  bone  and 
muscle  and  motion.  This  higher  product 
is  evidently  tbe  end  to  be  reached  ;  it  is 
equally  evident  that  this  product  is  con- 
ditioned on  tbe  successive  steps  which 
lead  to  it.  But  our  modem  philoso- 
pher (?),  through  bis  enthusiasm  for  this 
higher  end,  would  say,  **  Do  not  allow  tbe 
ox  to  commit  to  bis  carrying  stomach 
i/vbat  be  has  not  thoroughly  digested.** 

Tbe  higher  aim  in  teaching  is  tbe  for- 
mation of  mental  power,  opinion,  charac- 
ter. But  this  product  is  the  result  of  tbe 
•elaboration  or  digestion  of  mental  food. 
Mental  digestion  is  a  reflective  process, 


the  mind  is  turned  back  upon  its  own 
material.  This  material  in  its  crude  form 
is  carried  in  tbe  mind  by  what  Mr.  Bain 
calls  tbe  *  *  portative  memory. '  *  Tbe  child 
apprehends  a  bit  of  knowledge  and  stores 
it  away  in  its  crude  form  iii  this  carrying 
memory.  From  time  to  time  this  knowl- 
edge may  be  recalled  or  re-presented  to 
tbe  mind,  as  material  for  elaboration. 
Through  a  process  of  disintegration  and 
assimilation  this  bit  of  mental  food  is 
transformed  into  tbe  higher  product  which 
we  have  called  power,  opinion,  character, 
etc.  But  our  modem  educational  phil- 
osopher, in  bis  enthusiasm  for  the  final 
product,  loses  sight  of  tbe  necessary  steps 
leading  to  it,  and  says,  **  Do  not  allow  a 
child  to  commit  to  memory  what  be  does 
not  thoroughly  understand.'* — 5.  W, 
Joumcd  of  Education . 


♦— 


MISS  MARIA  WHITE  AND  JAMES 
RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


BY  T.  W.  HIGGINSON. 


THE  biographers  of  James  Russell  Lo- 
well are  already  pointing  out  that  tbe 
main  direction  of  his  life  was  detennined 
by  a  woman.  So  many  men  of  genius 
have  been  shipwrecked  in  marriage  that  it 
is  good  to  dwell  on  this  signal  case  of  tbe 
contrary  result.  When  Lowell  first  formed 
his  attachment  to  Miss  Maria  White,  be 
was  unquestionably  at  tbe  parting  of  tbe 
ways.  He  came  from  college  popular  and 
brilliant  —  indeed,  perilously  brilliant — 
with  strong  literary  instincts,  but  morally 
immature.  His  suspension  from  college 
on  the  eve  of  graduation  did  not  come,  as 
is  now  charitably  suggested,  from  irregu- 
larity in  attendance  on  prayers,  but  from 
a  more  serious  offence,  indicating  a  more 
dangerous  possibility.  That  he  was 
saved  from  the  reckless  career  of  so  many 
gifted  men  was  partly  due,  of  course,  to 
his  own  better  nature,  but  largely  to  that 
strongest  influence  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  a  young  man  of  ardent  im- 
pulses, a  pure  love  towards  a  noble  wo- 
man. Beyond  this  came,  and  from  tbe 
same  source,  tbe  substitution  of  a  reform- 
atory spirit  for  a  conservatory  one.  Here, 
again,  it  is  tme  that  tbe  memory  of  bis 
grandfather — who  wrote  tbe  clause  in  the 
Massachusetts  Constitution  which  abol- 
ishes slavery — might  have  brought  him 
to  tbe  side  of  tbe  abolitionists  sooner  or 
later.     What  is  certain,  however,  is  that 
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the  visible  source  of  influence  was  Maria 
White,  In  1838  in  his  **  Class  Poem  ''— 
not  delivered,  by  reason  of  his  suspension 
from  college,  but  printed  without  his 
name,  and  afterwards  suppressed  by  him- 
self—he has  denounced  and  ridiculed  the 
followers  of  Garrison.  In  1844  his  vol- 
ume of  poems  contained  a  sonnet  to  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  identifying  the  poet  fully 
with  the  class  he  had  before  attacked. 
This  was  also  the  year  of  his  marriage. 

Yet  Maria  White  was  a  singularly  gen- 
tle person  in  her  aspect  and  manners — 
fair,  sweet,  benign,  thoughtful,  ideal — 
and  it  was  beneath  the  surface  that  the 
firmness  of  purpose  lay.  Sl^ie  had  been 
for  a  time  a  pupil  with  her  cousin,  the 
late  Maria  D.  Fay,  of  Cambridge,  at  the 
Ursuline  Convent  of  Mount  Benedict, 
near  Boston,  and  was  there,  if  I  mistake 
not,  at  the  time  it  was  burned  by  a  mob. 
This  may  well  have  imbued  her  with  the 
love  of  religious  freedom — I  know  it  had 
strongly  that  effect  on  me  as  a  boy  watch- 
ing the  flames  from  Cambridge.  She  had 
been  a  member  of  some  of  Margaret 
Fuller's  classes,  and  shared  their  tonic  in- 
fluence. She  had  also  spent  much  time 
in  the  study  of  the  Rev.  Converse  Francis, 
of  Watertown,  a  man  of  unusual  learning 
and  a  reformer,  though  a  mild  one.  At 
his  house  she  had  doubtless  met  his  more 
potent  and  energetic  sister,  Lydia  Maria 
Child.  Moreover,  Maria  White's  own 
brother,  who  was  Lowell's  classmate,  had 
given  up  all  else  to  devote  himself  to  the 
anti-slavery  agitation,  becoming  itinerant 
lecturer  in  the  cause.  It  was  in  a  manner 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  Maria  White 
should  be  a  reformer,  and  equally  so  that 
her  lover  should.  He  was,  as  he  has 
since  said,  * '  by  temperament  and  educa- 
tion of  a  conservative  tone;"  and  it 
needed  a  strong  influence  to  transfer  him 
to  the  progressive  side.  But  for  many 
years  following — indeed,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  first  wife's  death,  in  1853 — he  was 
in  his  general  attitude  a  strong  reformer. 


FIVE  L'S  IN  EDUCATION. 


BY  PROP.  SAMUEL  HARRIS. 


Oh,  there  are  moments  in  man's  mortal  years. 
When  for  an  instant  that  which  long  has  lain 
Beyond  our  reach  is  on  a  sudden  found 
In  things  of  smallest  compass,  and  we  hold 
The  unbounded  shut  in  one  small  minute's  space, 
And  worlds  within  the  hollow  of  our  hand — 
A  world  of  music  in  one  w  ord  of  love, 
A  world  of  love  in  one  quick  wordless  look, 
A  world  of  thought  in  one  translucent  phrase, 
A  world  of  memory  in  one  mournful  chord, 
A  world  of  sorrow  in  one  little  song. 
Such  moments  are  man's  holiest— the  divine 
And  first  sown  seeds  of  Love's  eternity. 


THE  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  education 
is  the  development  of  the  person  to  the 
mastery  of  himself  and  of  his  resources, 
and  to  the  realization  of  the  highest  pos- 
sibilities of  his  being.  In  attaining  this 
generic  end,  two  lines  of  education  are 
to  be  di  tinguished.  The  first  aims  to  de- 
velop the  person  so  as  to  realize  the  high- 
est ideal  of  manhood  or  womanhood ;  the 
second  is  designed  to  instruct  and  train 
the  person  for  the  mastery  of  that  line  of 
business  which  is  to  be  his  special  life 
work. 

This  being  the  true  idea  and  aim  of  ed- 
ucation, Prof.  Harris  thinks  that,  on  the 
question  of  methods,  it  is  necessary  to  ad- 
vance beyond  the  three  R's  of  former 
times  ;  and  he  proposes,  instead,  the  five 
L's — Life,  Liberty,  Light,  Law,  XrOve. 

Life. — Education  is  cultivating  and  di- 
recting the  growth  of  living  beings,  as 
distinguished  from  mechanical  construc- 
tion. Hence  repression  and  restriction, 
the  must  not  and  shall  not,  cannot  be  pri- 
mary* and  dominant  in  true  method'*  of  ed- 
ucation. A  fine  plant  cannot  be  raised 
by  mere  pruning  and  tying.  The  pri- 
mary aim  must  be  to  stimulate  and  nouri.sh. 

Liberty. — The  educator  must  recognize 
the  instinctive  desire  for  liberty  as  a  legit- 
imate impulse  in  human  development. 
Freedom  from  external  restraint  is  nec- 
essary, as  well  as  freedom  from  internal 
conflict.  While  free  and  full  play  of 
powers  is  essential,  the  aim  should  always 
be  to  insure  their  harmony  and  union  in 
a  larger  unity. 

Light. — That  this  vital  unity  may  be 
attained,  intelligence  or  light  is  requisite. 
The  person  must  use  his  rational  powers 
to  ascertain  the  tnith,  and  submit  his 
will  to  it  as  the  guide  of  life. 

Law. — The  second  aspect  of  submission 
to  reason  is  submission  to  law.  Wliat- 
ever  is  true  to  the  reason  must  be  a  law 
to  the  will  if  it  has  any  bearing  on  con- 
duct. Every  one  must  be  trained  to  self- 
mastery  in  loyalty  to  the  law,  in  self-de- 
nial, ruling  over  his  impulses,  foregoing 
the  gratification  of  appetite  and  desire  for 
the  attainment  of  ulterior  ends. 

Love.— The  only  way  in  which  man  by 
his  own  free  will  can  consent  to  the  law 
is  by  actually  loving  God  and  his  nefgh- 
bor  as  the  law  requires.     In  love  is  the 
*  union  of  duty  and  spontaneity,  the  firm- 
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ness  of  duty  in  obedience  of  law  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  love.  The  law,-  no  longer 
a  stern  command,  is  *' written  on  the 
heart. ' '  Any  education  is  fundamentally 
defective  which  does  not  recognize  the 
importance  of  love. — Andover  Review. 


THE  CARe  OF  THE  EYES. 


BY  DR.  GEO.  G.  GROPF. 


TO  the  student  and  teacher,  the  eyes 
are  so  important  that  they  should  re- 
ceive the  greatest  care,  and  yet,  although 
the  eyes  are  almost  always  good  before 
children  attend  school,  we  find  that  a 
larger  and  larger  per  cent,  of  pupils  have 
imperfect  eyes  as  we  advance  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  high  school,  until  it 
is  said  that  among  educated  Germans  no 
less  than  67  per  cent,  have  imperfect  or 
defective  eyesight!  It  is  certain  that 
these  imperfections,  in  great  measure,  de- 
velop during  the  years  of  school  life.  If 
this  is  so,  how  are  these  imperfections 
caused? 

1.  By  using  the  eyes  too  constantly  at 
a  short  distance,  as  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing. Indian  boys  in  the  woods  would 
never  become  near-sighted,  but  thousands 
of  school-children  do  every  year.  At 
birth,  the  eyes  are  adapted  to  be  used  at 
all  distances,  but  by  using  them  exclu- 
sively at  short  distances  they  soon  be- 
come of  value  only  for  seeing  objects  near 
at  hand. 

2.  By  using  the  eyes  too  constantly  and 
too  long  at  a  time.  The  eye  is  a  most 
delicate  organ.  Its  parts  become  weary, 
like  the  rest  of  the  body.  If  overworked, 
serious  results  follow.  The  eyes  should 
never  be  u.sed  when  they  ache,  pain,  or 
smart,  or  when  vision  is  weak  or  blurred. 

3.  By  using  them  when  weak  from 
sickness.  After « he  diseases  of  childhood, 
as  measles,  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough, 
etc.,  the  eyes  are  often  left  weak,  and 
may  be  many  months  in  recovering  their 
full  strength.  If  at  such  times  the  eyes 
are  much  used  in  reading,  or  studying, 
they  are  very  liable  to  receive  permanent 
injury.  The  writer  believes  that  to  this 
cause  may  be  laid  a  large  proportion  of 
the  defective  eves  in  our  schools. 

4.  By  using  the  eyes  in  insufficient  light. 
Very  many  of  our  school-rooms  are  poorly 
lighted.  Children  cannot  see  on  dark 
days.  Rooms  are  made  still  darker  by 
the  use  of  curtains  and  blinds  which  are 


placed  at  the  top  instead  of  at  the  bottom 
of  the  windows,  where  they  should  be. 
Windows  are  often  too  small.  They  are 
often  filled  with  flowers.  If  children  study 
in  the  evening  it  is  too  often  with  a  poor 
Ught. 

5.  The  print  of  the  school-books  is 
often  too  small  and  indistinct.  The  use 
of  maps  with  many  names  upon  them  is 
especially  trying  to  children  and  injurious 
to  the  eyes. 

6.  Blindness  is  now  known  to  be  due 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  (setting 
aside  accidents)  to  inflammations  of  the 
eye  in  early  infancy.  Several  states  have 
passed  laws  punishing  any  neglect  of  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes  in  infants.  Any 
such  inflammation  observed  a  few  days 
after  birth,  or  even  later,  should  receive 
immediate  attention  from  the  best  physi- 
cian attainable,  otherwise  the  child  may 
become  blind.  Teachers  should  impress 
this  fact  upon  all  their  pupils,  by  fre- 
quent repetition.  It  is  also  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  this  matter  from  the  in- 
flamed eyes  of  the  newly-born  is  poison- 
ous, and  introduced  into  any  other  per- 
son's eyes,  may  cause  blindness  there. 

Rules  for  the  care  of  the  eyes: — i.  Al- 
ways have  an  abundance  of  good,  steady 
light  for  any  work  which  you  may  have 
on  hand.     Do  not  work  in  a  poor  light. 

2.  Avoid  a  glaring  light.  Do  not  al- 
low the  direct  sunlight  to  fall  directly 
upon  a  book  you  are  reading,  or  upon 
any  work  you  are  doing. 

3.  Let  the  light  come  from  one  side,  be- 
hind, or  above,  but  not  from  in  front. 

4.  Never  read  or  use  the  eyes  closely 
during  twilight.  Put  up  your  book  when 
the  sun  goes  down.  Do  not  sew  black 
goods  at  night.  Do  not  work  with  the 
microscope  at  night. 

5.  Never  use  a  flickering  light  when 
reading  or  writing. 

6.  Avoid  suddenly  passing  from  the 
shade  into  a  bright  glaring  light. 

7.  When  using  artificial  light,  it  is  al- 
ways beneficial  to  wear  a  shade  over  the 
eyes,  which  will  cut  off"  all  direct  light 
from  them  ;  the  desk  or  table  should  be 
covered  with  a  light  blue  paper  or  cloth. 
Colored  shades  on  lamps  are  better  than 
pure  white. 

8.  Use  a  lamp  with  a  good,  large 
burner,  the  best  oil,  and  try  to  obtain  as 
white  light  as  possible.  A  good  lamp  is 
worth  all  it  costs. 

9.  Hold  the  head  erect ;  and  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  lamp  that  it  will  not  be 
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heated  by  it.  When  the  head  and  eyes 
are  hot,  bathe  with  pure  cold  water.  Do 
not  bend  over  your  work. 

xo.  Whenever  the  eyes  pain  on  using, 
or  are  fatigued,  or  the  images  are  blurred, 
stop  using  them.  Look  up  and  away 
from  the  work  frequently,  and  in  bad 
cases  study  only  by  daylight,  or  not  at 
all,  for  a  week  or  more. 

11.  Do  not  confine  the  eyes  to  work  too 
closely.  Hold  the  book  at  least  twelve 
inches  from  the  eyes;  this  will  prevent 
growing  nearsightedness. 

12.  Avoid  books  poorly  printed  with 
small  type  and  on  poor  paper.  Use 
black  ink,  never  that  which  is  pale.  Keep 
slate  clean. 

13.  Do  not  use  the  eyes  for  reading 
when  riding  on  the  cars,  in  a  carriage,  or 
when  walking,  etc. 

14.  Never  read  when  lying  down. 

15.  Do  not  read  during  convalescence 
from  any  debilitating  disease. 

16.  As  a  rule,  do  not  read  or  study  on 
an  empty  stomach.  Drink  a  glass  of 
milk,  or  eat  a  cracker  before  beginning 
the  day's  work.  Do  not  use  the  eyes 
when  sleepy.  Do  not  try  to  study  when 
the  head  aches. 

17.  Keep  all  patented  eye-washes  out 
of  the  eyes,  and  avoid  all  quack  eye-doc- 
tors. The  eye  is  too  precious  an  organ  to 
be  trifled  with. 

18.  Keep  all  soap  out  of  the  eyes;  be 
especially  careful  of  children  in  this  re- 
spect. 

19.  When  the  eyes  are  inflamed,  sleep 
much  and  thus  restore  them. 

20.  In  all  cases  of  weak-sight,,  near- 
sight,  and  far-sight,  squinting  or  cross- 
eye,  have  the  eyes  carefully  examined  by 
a  competent  oculist,  and  follow  his  advice 
implicitly.  An  ordinary  jeweler  or  travel- 
ing spectacle  vender  are  not  the  persons 
of  whom  we  should  buy  glasses  for  our 
eyes.  When  glassess  are  prescribed, 
procure  and  wear  them.  It  is  the  height 
of  folly  not  to  wear  glasses  when  they  are 
needed. 

21.  Avoid  colored  glasses  and  goggles, 
unless  prescribed  by  a  physician  compe- 
tent to  judge  of  your  condition. 

22.  Have  all  diseases  of  the  eye  treated 
early  and  skillfully,  and  remember  that 
the  well  eye  sympathizes  with  the  dis- 
eased one,  and  you  may  lose  both  unless 
early  attention  is  given  the  matter.  Dis- 
eases of  the  eyes  in  which  a  large  amount 
of  matter  forms  are  often  very  contagious, 
and  patients  so  aflected  should  be  careful 


to  get  no  matter  from  the  diseased  eye 
into  the  well  one,-  and  they  should  have  a 
separate  basin  and  towels  for  washing  pur- 
poses. 

23.  Arrange  your  bed  so  that  the  morn- 
ing light  will  not  fall  into  the  eyes.  This 
is  trying  and  injurious  to  them.  Sleep 
in  a  darkened  room,  and  never  keep  a 
lamp  burning  while  you  sleep. 

Never  needlessly  expose  the  eyes  to 
foreign  particles,  but  when  it  is  necessary 
wear  plain  glasses  or  goggles.  When  ex- 
perimenting with  chemicals,  always  turn 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  or  bottle  away 
from  the  face  and  eyes.  Whenever  an 
eye  is  injured  severely,  place  the  patient 
immediately  in  a  dark  room,  and  under 
the  care  of  a  skillful  physician,  whose 
directions  must  be  implicitly  followed. 
The  foreign  bodies  may  be  solids,  as  sand, 
cinders,  hair,  dirt,  etc.,  lime,  acids,  or 
alkalies.  Don't  rub  the  eyes,  avoid  sud- 
den glares  of  light ;  never  look  directly 
at  the  sun. 

Treatment. — i.  To  remove  solid  parti- 
cles from  under  the  lids ;  from  the  lower 
lid,  it  is  sufiicient  to  pull  the  lid  away 
from  the  eye,  and  to  wipe  the  body  with 
a  piece  of  moist  paper  or  the  comer  of  a 
handkerchief ;  if  it  is  under  the  upper  lid, 
grasp  the  lid  firmly  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  lift  it  from  the  eyeball,  and 
draw  it  down  over  the  lower  lid,  and  then 
allow  it  to  slide  slowly  back  to  its  natural 
position.  The  foreign  body  will  be  scraped 
off  on  the  lashes.  The  operation  may  be 
repeated  several  times.  Or,  lift  the  lid 
from  the  eye-ball,  allow  the  tears  to  ac- 
cumulate beneath  the  lid,  and  forcibly 
blow  the  nose  ;  or,  place  in  the  eye  a  few 
grains  of  flaxseed,  which,  forming  a  mu- 
cilage, will  probably  bring  relief ;  or,  place 
across  the  upper  lid  the  point  of  a  pencil 
or  a  bodkin,  and  turn  the  lid  back  over 
it ;  in  this  way  the  foreign  particle  is 
brought  into  distinct  view  and  can  be 
readily  wiped  away  ;  or,  pass  carefully  a 
bodkin  under  the  lid  and  move  it  about 
to  dislodge  the  body. 

2.  Lime  and  Roman  cement  are  very 
destructive  to  the  eyes  if  permitted  to  re- 
main any  considerable  time.  Wash  the 
eyes  immediately  with  water  containing 
vinegar  or  lemon  juice. 

3.  For  acids  in  the  eye,  wash  with 
water  containing  a  little  ammonia  or  bak- 
ing soda. 

4.  For  alkalies,  wash  with  water  con- 
taining vinegar  or  lemon  juice. 

Particles  of  iron  imbedded  deeply  in 
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the  eye  may  sometimes,  be  brought  to 
the  surface  by  holding  near  the  eye  a 
powerful  magnet,  or  by  sweeping  with  a 
steady  hand  over  the  eye  the  blade  of  a 
very  sharp  knife,  which  will  often  catch 
and  drag  out  any  projecting  particle  of 
iron. 

Wounds  of  the  Eyes: — When  the  eye  has 
been  wounded  in  any  manner,  a  handker- 
chief should  be  placed  over  it  at  once,  and 
the  person  should  lie  down  on  his  back 
immediately,  and  thus  remain  quietly  un- 
til examined  by  the  most  skillful  physician 
who  can  be  secured.  The  reason  for 
these  directions  is  this :  A  wound  of  the 
■eye  may  permit  the  escap)e  of  the  lenses, 
and  a  consequent  loss  of  sight.  Follow- 
ing the  directions  laid  down  may  save 
the  eye  and  prevent  blindness. — -A^.  K 
School  JoumaL 


OUR  RED  MEN. 


BY  DR.  J.  I,.  PICKARD,  IOWA. 


AT  the  organization  of  our  national 
government  the  perplexing  question 
as  to  the  wisest  treatment  of  the  various 
Indian  tribes  demanded  solution. 

Their  **  right  of  occupancy  *'  had  been 
conceded  by  all  nations  claiming  title  to 
lands  on  the  ground  of  discovery.  The 
surrender  of  this  **  right  of  occupancy** 
had  been  obtained,  in  some  instances, 
through  treaties  with  the  colonies.  As 
white  settlements  advanced  opportunities 
for  hunting  and  fishing  were  needed,  and 
the  Indians  were  quite  easily  induced  to 
move  backward.  Individuals  bought  of 
Indians  small  tracts.  Upon  the  frontiers 
conflicts  arose  and  the  **  right  of  occu- 
pancy" was  sometimes  surrendered  at 
the  point  of  the  sword. 

As  the  colonies  ceded  to  the  United 
States  a  large  part  of  their  western 
claims,  colonial  treaties  and  private  pur- 
chases were  recognized  as  valid.  Vari- 
ous methods  of  handling  the  ''Indian 
problem  '*  presented  themselves: 

1.  The  Indians  might  be  considered  as 
attached  to,  and  transferred  with,  the 
soil,  a  sort  of  villanage  as  under  the  feudal 
system.  .  But  their  tribal  organization, 
their  perfect  independence  of  any  other 
control,  and  their  nomadic  habits,  would 
make  it  impossible  for  the  owner  of  the 
soil  to  secure  either  service  or  obedience. 

2.  They  might  be  accepted  as  depend- 
ents of  the  general  government — paupers 


in  a  measure.  But  the  expense  of  their 
support  would  be  too  great  unless  they 
could  be  kept  under  perfect  control  within 
well-defined  limits.  This  course  also  was 
deemed  impracticable. 

3.  As  enemies  they  could  be  placed  in 
the  category  of  *  *  paroled  prisoners,  *  * 
which  would  involve  agreement  upon 
their  part  to  be  enforced  by  arms  if  neces- 
sary. This  course  was  adopted  at  the 
outset.  Indian  affairs  were  placed  under 
control  of  the  War  Department,  and  so 
remained  till  1840.  After  that  time  the 
second  plan  above  given  prevailed ;  res- 
ervations were  provided  within  whose 
limits  tribes  Were  confined ;  Indian  affairs 
then  were  under  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  But  the  tribes 
were  still  considered  as  enemies  to  be 
watched  and  guarded  against.  Ports 
were  established  in  the  vicinity  of  reser- 
vations. 

Recognition  of  a  qtiasi  national  exist- 
ence among  the  various  families  of  Indi- 
ans, which  was  at  a  later  period  extended 
to  tribes,  became  the  basis  of  treaty  mak- 
ing. The  practice  of  treating  with  Indi- 
ans as  with  civilized  nations,  prevailed 
from  the  time  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence until  1870,  when  by  congres- 
sional act  the  right  of  treaty-making  by 
the  president  with  consent  of  the  senate, 
was  taken  away,  and  congress  assumed 
control,  leaving  details  of  management 
of  Indian  affairs  still  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

At  the  very  beginning  a  natural  divi- 
sion into  a  Northern  and  a  Southern  In- 
dian Department  was  made,  with  the 
Ohio  river  as  the  line  of  separation.  A 
still  further  division  appears  between  the 
**Six  Nations  of  New  York*'  and  all 
other  tribes  of  the  Northern  Department; 
and  between  the  Choctaws,  the  Chicka- 
saws,  the  Cherokees,  and  the  Creeks  of 
the  Southern  Department. 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  treaties 
are  of  record  ;  82  per  cent,  of  these  are  in 
the  Northern  Department;  79  per  cent, 
of  all  treaties  refer  chiefly  to  **  rights  of 
occupancy,"  their  abrogation,  or  their 
limiting. 

In  respect  of  limits  of  occupancy  two 
classes  of  treaties  appear:  i.  General; 
embracing  treaties  with  families  in  na- 
tional capacity.  2.  Special;  embracing 
treaties  made  with  individual  tribes. 

An  example  of  the  first  class  is  the 
treaty  made  with  the  **Six  Nations,'* 
October  22,  1784.     It  fixed  their  western 
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boundar>'  upon  a  line  extending  four  miles 
east  of  the  Niagara  river  continued  to  the 
Pennsylvania  northern  boundary,  thence 
by  the  said  northern  and  by  the  western 
boundary  line  till  it  reaches  the  Ohio 
river. 

Another  example  is  in  a  treaty  made 
with  other  tribes  of  the  Northern  Depart- 
ment, January  4,  1785,  which  fixes  their 
eastern  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cuy- 
ahoga river  southward  to  the  parallel  of 
the  portage  between  the  sources  of  the 
Miami  and  the  Maumee  rivers,  thence 
westward  to  a  point  due  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river,  thence 
south  to  the  Ohio  river.  Southwestern 
New  York  and  eastern  Ohio  thus  lay  be- 
tween the  Six  Nations  and  the  Indians 
of  the  northwest. 

By  similar  treaties  in  the  Southern 
Department  Cherokees  were  confined  to 
southern  and  eastern  Tennessee,  western 
Carolinas,  and  northeastern  Georgia; 
Choctavus  to  southern  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi south  of  the  Yazoo  river ;  Chick- 
asaws  to  territory  between  Cherokees  and 
Choctaws;  and  Creeks  to  that  part  of 
Georgia  not  occupied  by  Cherokees. 

These  general  treaties  reserved  mili- 
tary tracts  varying  from  two  to  twelve 
miles  square  and  a  strip  six  miles  wide, 
and  west  of  the  Detroit  river  from  Lake 
Erie  to  Lake  St.  Clair ;  also  the  fort  at 
Mackinaw  and  its  dependencies.  Several 
treaties  renewing  or  explaining  the  above 
are  followed  by  an  act  of  congress,  March 
30,  1802,  which  establishes  essentially  the 
same  line  as  the  treaty  of  January  21, 
1785,  for  the  Northern  Department,  and 
the  treaties  of  November  28,  1785,  and  of 
August  7,  1790,  between  Cherokees  and 
Creeks  of  the  Southern  Department. 

As  a  specimen  of  special  treaties,  one 
is  taken  from  the  forty-four  treaties  made 
with  the  PoUawattamies,  This  is  selected 
because  it  is  representative  in  its  general 
features,  and  because  the  tribe  seemed 
to  l)e  favored  with  more  than  eleven  pet 
cent,  of  all  treaties  made. 

Oct.  2,  1818,  **The  Pottawattamie  Na- 
tion of  Indians  cede  to  the  United  States 
all  the  country  comprehended  within  the 
following  limits:  Beginning  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tippecanoe  river,  and  running  up 
the  same  to  a  point  twenty -five  miles  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  Wabash  river;  thence 
on  a  line  as  nearly  parallel  to  the  course 
of  the  Wabash  river  as  practicable,  to  a 
point  on  the  Vermilion  river  twenty-five 
miles    from    the   Wabash   river;   thence 


down  the  Vermilion  river  to  its  mouth, 
and  thence  up  the  Wabash  river  to  the 
place  of  beginning.  The  Pottawattatnies 
also  cede  to  the  United  States  all  their 
claim  to  the  country  south  of  the  Wabash 
river."  (This  territory  is  within  the 
present  limits  of  White,  Tippecanoe,  Ben- 
ton, and  Warren  counties  of  Indiana.) 

**The  United  States  agree  to  purchase 
any  just  claim  which  the  Kickapoos  may 
have  to  any  part  of  the  country  hereby- 
ceded  below  Pine  Creek.'*  (This  provis- 
ion shows  that  there  were  rival  claimants 
to  the  same  territory — a  condition  of 
things  so  very  common,  that  from  two  to 
four  treaties  with  as  many  diflferent  tribes 
have  been  made  for  the  same  territory. 
This  occurred  most  frequently  in  Central 
and  Western  Illinois.) 

(July  30,  1 819,  the  Kickapoos  sell  their 
claim.  In  August,  18 19,  they  define  the 
extent  of  the  claim,  less  than  a  year  later 
change  is  made  in  terms  of  purchase,  and, 
in  three  weeks  more,  another  change  by 
which  money  is  paid  the  Kickapoos  to 
aid  them  in  removal  to  lands  given  them 
in  Missouri.) 

'*The  United  States  agree  to  pay  to 
the  Pottawattamies  a  perpetual  annuity 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  in 
silver,  one-half  of  which  shall  be  paid  at 
Detroit  and  the  other  half  at  Chicago,  and 
all  annuities,  which,  by  any  former  treaty , 
the  United  States  have  agreed  to  pay  the 
Pottawattamies,  shall  be  hereafter  paid 
in  silver.*'  (The  former  treaties  referred 
to  were:  One  permanent  annuity  of 
$1,000,  one  annuity  for  ten  years  of  $500, 
one  permanent  annuity  of  $500,  and  one 
annuity  for  fifteen  years  of  $1,300.) 

**The  United  States  agree  to  grant  to 
the  persons  named  in  the  annexed  sched- 
ule, and  their  heirs,  the  quantity  of  land 
therein  stipulated  to  be  granted ;  but  the 
land  so  granted  shall  never  be  conveyed 
by  either  of  the  said  persons  or  their 
heirs,  unless  by  the  consent  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States."  (The  persons 
referred  to  were  seven  Burnetts,  evidently 
half-breeds — five  males  receiving  two 
sections  each,  and  two  females  one  sec- 
tion each,  one  Pottawattamie  chief  one 
section,  and  one  daughter  of  a  chief  one 
section.) 

Following  this  treaty  is  a  line  of  trea- 
ties with  the  chiefs  and  with  bands  of  the 
tribe,  surrendering  reservations  made  to 
individuals  or  to  families.  By  1842  all 
reservations  had  been  surrendered  in  In- 
diana, Illinois,  and  Southern  Michigan. 
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In  many  treaties  Indian  debts  were  as- 
sumed by  the  United  States.  Traders 
trusted  Indians  to  the  full  amount  of  their 
money  annuities,  and  often  to  the  extent 
of  their  annual  supplies.  The  same  de- 
£jee  of  honor  is  found  among  Indians;  as 
among  white  men  as  to  certain  payment 
of  their  debts  for  whisky.  The  prohibi- 
tory enactments  of  the  United  States  have 
not  resisted  the  greed  of  traders  and  the 
red  man's  love  for  '*  fire  water." 

Laudable  attempts  have  been  made  by 
the  United  States  to  induce  civilization 
by  gifts  of  draft  animals,  seed,  mills, 
etc.,  but  '*  Farmer  Indians**  lose  caste 
with  •*  Blanket  Indians**  where  schools 
are  lacking.  After  a  century  of  treating 
with  uncivilized  men,  with  a  real  desire 
to  bring  them  out  of  barbarism,  in  the 
use.  of  millions  of  treasure  in  annuities 
and  presents — presents,  the  desire  for 
which  led  the  Indians  often  to  seek  op- 
portunities for  new  treaties — the  govern- 
ment has  at  last  begun,  where  the  start 
should  have  been  made  long  ago,  to  make 
intelligent  and  industrious  citizens  out  of 
Indian  youth. 

The  time  for  **  diplomacy  **  in  its  origi- 
nal signification — double  dealing-^is  past. 
The  Delawares  at  one  time  sold  to  buy- 
ers **  as  large  a  piece  of  land  as  they  could 
walk  around  in  a  day.*'  The  purchasers 
ran,  *^*' Ex  una  disce  omnes.^^ -—Public 
School  Journal. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  NATURE. 


THE  countr>%  alwaj's  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure to  the  thinking  man  and  woman, 
is  doubly  charming  in  the  spring.  The 
delicate  freshness  of  the  leaves,  the  beauty 
of  the  early  spring  flowers  and  the  newly- 
awakened  life  which  abounds,  furnish 
constant  sources  of  delight  to  those  who 
have  eyes  to  see  or  minds  to  appreciate. 
Apart  from  the  sentimental  charm  of 
these  spring  beauties,  the  plants  and 
flowers  of  early  spring  form  a  most  excel- 
lent introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences.  The  study  of  botany 
can  be  prosecuted  with  greater  ease  and 
profit  in  the  spring  than  at  any  other 
season.  A  majority  of  our  spring  flowers 
are  simple  in  structure,  and  belong  to 
well-known  and  characteristic  groups. 
These  identified,  the  difficulty  is  much 
less  in  repeating  the  process  with  the 
more  complicated  flowers  of  the  summer. 
The  study  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  which 


can  be  engaged  in,  and  children  espec- 
ially delight  in  it.  Its  value  is  not  so 
much  for  the  learning  itself  as  for  the 
training  of  the  powers  of  observation  and 
discrimination.  A  well-known  medical 
teacher  ascribed  much  of  his  success  as  a 
practitioner  to  the  habits  of  mind  formed 
when  pursuing  a  particularly .  difficult 
branch  of  botany.  Other. men  in  many 
branches  of  intellectual  life  have  likewise 
ascribed  a  portion  of  their  success  in  life 
to  the  gentle  study. 

To  be  useful  the  study  should,  of  course, 
be  continuous  and  systematic.  A  few 
books,  a  pocket  microscope  and  a  pocket 
knife  are  all  the  apparatus  necessary,  and 
with  these,  aided  by  keen  eyes  and  a  dis- 
criminating mind,  all  the  many  puzzles 
which  at  first  stagger  the  beginner  can 
readily  Ije  solved.  In  a  little  while  the 
hedges  and  fence-corners  will  reveal  un- 
suspected beauties,  and  the  yellow  prim- 
rose will  mean  something  more  to  the 
botanist  or  student  of  botany  than  it  does 
to  the  uninstructed  mind.  It  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  have  personal  instruc- 
tion, though  this  is,  of  course,  of  value, 
for  as  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  the  great 
botanists  of  the  world  were  self-instructed. 

The  student  of  science,  no  matter  what 
branch  he  may  take  up,  is  always  startled 
by  the  suddenness  with  which  he  comes 
upon  the  shores  of  the  great  sea  of  the  un- 
known. The  known  facts  of  nature  seem 
innumerable,  but  they  bear  no  proportion 
to  the  vastly  greater  number  yet  unknown. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  problems  of 
life,  and,  though  the  work  of  Darwin 
and  others  has  thrown  a  little  light  upon 
the  subject,  it  has  only  served  to  open  up 
a  still  wider  range  pf  unknown  shores. 
The  humblest  worker  in  natural  science 
soon  finds  opportunity  to  add  to  the 
world's  store  of  knowledge  and  thus  taste 
the  keen  delight  of  discovery.  Of  course, 
the  little  discoveries  made  by  the  amateur 
are  usually  very  little  indeed,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Columbus  felt  a  keener 
thrill  of  pleasure  over  the  discovery  of  a 
new  world  than  does  the  boy  who  finds  a 
hitherto  unknown  method  of  flowering  of 
a  little  herb  or  some  undetected  peculiar- 
ity in  its  life  history. 

Botany  has  been  used  as  an  example 
simply  because  it  is  the  easiest  and  sim- 
plest of  all  the  natural  sciences.  Ento- 
mology is  nearly  as  simple  in  its  first 
principles,  and  it  is  as  easy  to  teach  the 
children  to  detect  the  carefully  hidden 
cocoons,  the  door  of  the  trap-door  spider 
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or  the  ^%%  of  a  beetle,  as  it  is  the  seeds  of 
resting  spores  of  the  flowering  or  non- 
flowering  plants.  Bach  branch  of  natural 
science  gives  the  student  a  pleasure  of  its 
own. — Baltimore  Sun, 


NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG. 


FIRST  among  dogs,  I  think,  is  the 
Newfoundland — strong,  affectionate, 
playful  and  very  intelligent,"  said  Miss 
Harrison. 

*'Do  they  grow  in  Newfoundland?*' 
asked  Edith. 

*' Yes.  They  come  from  that  large  in- 
land on  our  north-east  coast  which  is 
wrapped  in  continual  fog  and  which 
seems  to  be  more  in  the  water  than  out 
of  it.  These  dogs  have  been  formed  to 
live  partly  in  the  water,  like  ducks,  as 
you  will  see  by  looking  at  their  feet.'* 

**But  surely  they  haven't  feet  like 
ducks,**  said  Clara.  **Did  you  ever  see 
one  with  those  queer  pieces  of  skin  be- 
tween the  toes  ?* ' 

**  Yes,'*  was  the  reply,  **I  never  saw  a 
dog's  foot  without  them.  These  *  pieces 
of  skin  '  do  not  come  out  so  far  as  those 
on  the  duck's  feet  do,  for  the  dog's  feet 
are  only  half- webbed.  The  dog  can  swim 
much  better  with  these  webbed  feet,  and 
the  moment  anything  is  thrown  into  the 
water,  such  as  a  stick  or  stone,  a  New- 
foundland dog  will  plunge  in  after  it. 
Many  a  person  has  been  saved  from 
drowning  by  these  noble  animals,  who, 
while  getting  a  tight  grasp  of  the  cloth- 
ing with  their  teeth,  never  seem  to  make 
a  mistake  and  take  hold  of  the  flesh." 

**  Lsn't  that  splendid!**  said  Clara. 

"It  is  indeed,  and  God  seems  to  have 
given  them  a  strong  instinct  to  guard 
human  life.  I  lately  read  that  some 
children  were  playing  too  near  the  side 
of  a  dock,  and  one  of  them  fell  into  the 
water.  The  next  instant  a  great  dog 
which  had  been  looking  on,  plunged  in 
after  her  and  brought  the  little  girl,  drip- 
ping but  .safe,  back  to  her  playmates. 
^*Splendid  dog!**  "Noble  fellow!**  said 
every  one,  patting  him;  and  not  satisfied 
with  this  thev  took  him  to  the  candv- 
store  around  the  corner,  and  fairly  stuffed 
him  with  cakes  and  candy.  The  dog 
liked  this,  and  the  next  day,  when  the 
children  were  gathered  there,  he  appeared 
on  the  dock  again,  hoping  for  a  second 
treat.  But  no  one  seemed  to  be  thinking 
of  such  a  thing,  and  the  Newfoundland 


was  quite  puzzled.  He  felt  sure,  faow> 
ever,  that  there  was  some  connection  be- 
tween the  child  in  the  water  and  the  treat 
to  oake  and  candy;  so,  watching  his 
chance,  he  deliberately  pushed  a  small 
girl  off*  the  dock.  She  had  scarcely 
touched  the  water  before  he  had  her  out 
again,  and  then  he  stood  wagging  his 
tail,  and  looking  around  expecting  his 
reward  *  * 

"  Did  he  get  it?**  asked  Edith. 

"He  did  not  get  cake  and  candy,  but 
the  little  girPs  father  whipped  him.  Let 
us  hope  that  it  did  him  good.** — From 
Home  Animals,  fy  Ellen  Rodman  Church, 


OF  LITERATURE  IN  PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS. 


BY  HELEN  BECKWITH. 


1AST  year  it  was  my  pleasure  to  teach 
J  the  primary  class  in  a  large  free 
kindergarten,  though  the  institution  is 
not  connected  with  the  public  schools. 
The  course  in  this  kindergarten  covers 
four  years,  and  the  children  who  complete 
it  enter  the  second  grade  public  school. 

The  plan  for  the  last  year  is  much  the 
same  as  for  any  primary  school,  and  in- 
cludes lessons  in  reading,  writing,  phonic 
drill  and  number,  with  observation  lessons 
in  botany,  physiology,'  zo51og>',  color  and 
form  study.  To  this  is  added  kinder- 
garten talks  and  stories,  and  the  various 
occupations  of  sewing,  cutting,  folding, 
pease-work,  drawing  on  card-board  and 
clay  modeling. 

Every  morning  for  the  first  half  hour, 
all  the  children  are  assembled  on  the  first 
floor  for  the  opening  exercises,  and  when 
the  classes  separate  just  two  hours  and  a 
quarter  remain  for  individual  class  work. 

The  principal  was  a  firm  believer  in 
standard  poetry  for  the  children.  The 
nursery  rhymes  and  finger  plays  for  the 
ver>'  little  ones  of  course,  but  for  the  pri- 
mary class,  poetry  from  the  best  authors — 
not  mere  scraps  and  memory  gems,  but 
whole  poems,  the  beauty  and  meaning  of 
which  should  enter  into  their  hearts  and 
lives,  and  so  help  the  character  Intiiding' 
which  she  considered  the  aim  of  all  teach- 
ing. The  first  poem  selected  was  one  by 
Susan  Coolidge,  beginning,  "I'll  tell  you 
how  the  leaves  came  down,**  which  the 
children  learned  in  connection  with  the 
autumn  talks.  Next  we  studied,  *'The 
Children's    Hour,'*   and   "The    Village 
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Blacksmith,"  and  Longfellow  continued 
^  to  be  the  favorite  poet  throughout  the 
*  year.  Any  little  anecdote  concfeming  him 
always  pleased  them,  and  they  were  much 
interested  in  his  boyhood,  his  home  life, 
and  his  children. 

To  celebrate  his  birthday,  the  children 
told  all  they  could  of  his  life  for  a  lan- 
guage lesson,  wrote  his  name  and  the 
date  of  his  birth  for  a  writing  lesson,  and 
recited  the  poems  they  had  learned. 

I  had  read  them  from  time  to  time, 
many  of  his  poems,  and  these  favorites 
were  re-read  on  this  day — ** Hiawatha'* 
heading  the  list  of  course,  and  **  Paul 
Revere's  Ride/'  the  poem  for  Agassiz's 
birthday,  and  **From  My  Arm  Chair.*' 
being  among  the  number.  For  occupa- 
tion we  framed  his  picture  with  foldings. 

I  shall  have  to  admit  that  the  number 
lesson  for  the  day  was  omitted,  but  I  do 
not  think  any  one  suffered  serious  loss  in 
consequence. 

That  they  remembered  much  that  was 
told  them  I  am  certain,  for  after  my  re- 
turn in  September  when  the  class  had  left 
the  kindergarten  for  the  public  school,  I 
met  Eleanor  one  morning  running  to  tell 
me,  **0h!  did  you  know  Mr.  Samuel 
Longfellow  was  dead,  our  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's brother?  It  was  in  the  paper; 
mamma  read  it  to  me. '  * 

Emerson's  birthday  was  observed  in 
much  the  same  way,  though  they  had 
learned  but  one  of  his  poems,  **  A  Fable." 
They  were  interested  in  the  author  how- 
ever, and  Leonard  exclaimed  at  the  close 
of  the  morning,  **  When  I  am  a  man  I  am 
going  to  read  everything  Mr.  Emerson 
ever  wrote." 

We  so  often  underestimate  a  child's 
comprehension  and  appreciation  of  the 
sentiment  of  a  poem  or  story.  It  was  in 
early  spring-time  that  I  taught  Words- 
worth's **The  DafiFodils,"  introducing  it 
with  a  half  dozen  of  the  golden  blossoms. 
As  a  preparation  for  the  last  stanza,  I  told 
a  little  story,  asking  them  to  close  their 
eyes  and  see  if  they  could  see  what  I  told 
them.  Then  we  discussed  lonely, '  *  What 
is  it  to  be  lonely?"  **To  be  all  alone." 
•  *  Could  any  one  be  lonely  with  a  house 
full  of  people?"  **Oh  no,  surely  not." 
but  my  six-year-old  Lillian  raised  misty 
eyes  to  mine  as  she  said,  **Once  when 
mamma  went  to  Nantucket  and  left  me  at 
home,  there  were  lots  of  people  in  the 
hou.se,  but  I  was  very  lonely."  A  little 
quiver  in  her  voice,  as  with  her  **  inward 
eye ' '  the  scene  came  back  to  her. 


During  the  year  six  poems  were  learned 
by  the  children,  and  something  about  the 
author  of  each.  They  were  often  asked 
to  illustrate  by  free  sketching  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  a  poem  or  story.  This  they 
enjoyed  very  much  and,  though  the  efforts 
were  crude,  I  always  found  them  interest- 
ing. If  any  one  thinks  the  selections 
were  too  varied,  I  have  only  to  say,  that 
if  a  course  in  literature  could  be  planned 
that  would  extend  from  the  first  primary 
to  the  high  school,  one  could  do  much 
better  work;  but  in  the  public  schools  in 
that  town,  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  time 
for  literature.  Arithmetic  is  the  idol  of 
the  schools. 

One  would  always  need  to  use  selec- 
tions suitable  for  the  class  in  hand.  So 
far  this  year,  I  have  taught  nine  that  I 
used  last  year,  but  I  am  sure  a  great  deal 
might  be  done  with  any  class  that  has  a 
fair  comprehension  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. We  certainly  have  an  unlimited 
supply  of  material  to  select  from. — Pri- 
mary Education. 


EARLY  MENTAL  CULTURE. 


SOMETIMES  A  MISTAKE. 


THE  history  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  early 
mental  culture  is  not  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  highest  powers  of  mind. ' 

'*Iwas  brought  up  among  the  high- 
lands of  Connecticut,"  said  Chancellor 
Kent,  **and  was  never  kept  on  the  high- 
pressure  plan  of  instruction.  I  was  roam- 
ing over  the  fields  and  fishing  and  sailing 
and  swimming  and  riding  and  playing 
ball,  so  as  to  be  but  superficially  learned 
when  I  entered  college.  I  was  not  in 
college  half  the  time;  I  was  at  home,  at 
leisure,  or  at  gentle  work,  and  much  on 
horseback,  but  never  in  the  least  dissi- 
pated. When  I  went  to  study  law  I  had 
my  own  leisure  and  great  exercise  and 
relaxation  in  enchanting  rides  and  home 
visits,  until  I  got  to  the  bar.  I  lived 
plain,  drank  nothing  but  water,  ate 
heartily  of  all  plain,  wholesome  food  that 
came  in  my  way,  was  delighted  with 
rural  scenery,  and  active  and  healthy  as 
I  could  be.  It  was  not  until  I  was  twenty- 
four  that  I  found  I  was  very  superficially 
taught,  and  then  voluntarily  betook  my- 
self to  books.  The  ardor  and  rapidity 
with  which  I  pursued  my  law  and  literary 
course  were  great  and  delightful,  and  my 
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health  and  spirits  were  sound  and  uni- 
form, and  neither  has  faltered  down  to 
this  day.*' 

Herbert  Spencer  says:  **The  ordinary 
treatment  of  children  is  in  various  ways 
seriously  prejudicial.  It  errs  in  deficient 
feeding,  in  deficient  clothing,  in  deficient 
exercise  (among  girls,  at  least),  and  in 
excessive  mental  application.  Consider- 
ing the  regime  as  a  whole,  its  tendency  is 
too  exacting;  it  asks  too  much  and  gives 
too  little.  In  the  extent  to  which  it  taxes 
the  vital  energies,  it  makes  the  juvenile 
life  much  more  like  the  adult  life  than  it 
should  be.*' 

*'The  educational  abomination  of  deso- 
lation of  the  present  day,**  says  Prof. 
Huxley,  **is  the  stimulation  of  young 
people  to  work  at  high  pressure  by  inces- 
sant competitive  examinations.  Some 
wise  man  (who  probably  was  not  an  early 
riser)  has  said  of  early  risers  in  general 
that  they  are  conceited  all  the  forenoon 
and  stupid  all  the  afternoon.  It  is  too 
often  true  of  the  unhappy  children  who 
are  forced  to  rise  too  early  in  their  classes; 
they  are  conceited  all  the  forenoon  of  their 
life  and  stupid  all  the  afternoon.  The 
vigor  and  freshness  which  should  have 
been  stored  up  for  the  hard  struggle  of 
practical  life  have  been  washed  out  of 
them  by  precocious  mental  debauchery,  by 
book-gluttony  and  lesson-bibbing.  Their 
faculties  are  worn  out  by  the  strain  put 
upon  their  callow  brains,  and  they  are 
demoralized  by  worthless  childish  tri- 
umphs before  the  real  work  of  life  begins." 


LANDS  TO  REFOREST. 


BY  DR.  J.  T.  ROTHROCK. 


ONE  of  the  most  common  in(|uiries 
made  is,  What  land  have  we  in  this 
State  which  should  be  planted  in  trees — 
that  is,  in  trees  regarded  as  a  crop  ? 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  land  in  Pennsyl- 
vania which  is  poof,  hilly,  rocky  and  has 
a  cold  exposure,  had  all  of  it  better  be 
left  in  forest,  or  planted  with  trees  again 
if  the  original  forest  has  been  removed. 

We  are  met  at  once  by  the  second 
question.  Will  it  pay?  That  may  first  of 
all  be  answered  by  another  question — 
does  it  pay  to  farm  such  land  ?  In  the 
present  depressed  condition  of  agriculture 
there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this.  It 
will  not  pay  to  farm  it!  You  have,  how- 
ever,   taken  your    land  out  of   timber, 


where  the  soil  was  gaining  the  elements 
of  fertility,  and  put  it  in  crops,  where  the 
chances  al^  it  is  losing  fertility!  What 
will  you  gain  thereby  at  the  expiration 
of,  say  ten  years?  Most  likely  nothing. 
The  fact  is,  there  are  thousands  of  acres 
in  this  state  which  never  should  have 
been  deared  for  farming  purposes.  Such 
a  statement  may  appear  harsh,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  struggles  which  an  honest 
man  will  make  to  support  a  family.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  tiiere  never  has  been 
a  time  when  such  a  family  could  not  have 
been  better  supported  if  the  industrious 
parent  had  hired  out  on  better  land,  if  he 
could  not  command  its  use  as  a  tenant 
Meanwhile  his  trees  as  a  whole  would 
have  lost  nothing  in  keeping.  They 
would  in  some  cases  have  increased  in 
value.  Those  which  matured  could  have 
been  removed  and  turned  into  money. 

The  example  furnished  at  this  hour  by 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  is  directly 
in  point.  One  may  buy,  in  those  States, 
an  almost  unlimited  number  of  farms, 
whose  trees  were  first  removed  and  then 
crops  put  in  simply  because  the  ground 
was  •cleared.  The  idea  of  producing  a 
second  crop  of  trees  was  new  and  strange, 
indeed,  almost  unheard  of.  Now  these 
impoverished  lands  are  ready  to  be  aban- 
doned because  they  will  not  support  a 
farmer.  They  can  be  bought  at  a  very 
low  figure.  Nature  intended  them  for 
thcf  nation's  timber  heritage,  and  this 
statement  is  as  true  of  Pennsylvania  as 
it  is  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 

But  we  are  at  once  told,  if  you  cut  off 
one  crop  of  good  trees,  another,  probably 
of  different  kind  and  most  likely  of  less 
value,  will  follow,  which  is  not  at  all 
strange. 

If  you  cut  off  a  crop  of  wheat;  or  com, 
do  you  expect  wheat,  or  corn,  to  g^w 
spontaneously '  forever  after  in  the  same 
ground?  If  one  fails  to  re«X)gnize  that 
trees  are  a  crop,  he  does  not  comprehend 
the  problem.  Select  your  crop,  start  it, 
and  you  may  produce  it.  You  have  no 
natural  right  to  expect  anything  else. 
Furthermore,  the  time  has  come  when  it 
will  pay  you  to  do  so  with  trees. 

Just  look  around  you  for  areas,  large 
or  small,  of  bog  land,  of  steep,  rocky  hill- 
sides, of  serpentine  outcrops,  of  ridges  of 
shale  which  slope  toward  the  west,  north, 
or  northwest,  and  ask  if  it  pays  to  farm 
such  places;  possibly  this  will  help  to 
answer  the  question  where  to  plant  trees. 
— Forest  Leaves. 
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Ye  xnay  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree.  Jock  ;  it  will 

be  growin*  when  ye're  sleepin'.'*    Scotch  Farmer. 

THE  TRUE  IDEAL. 


THE  triennial  Convention  of  Srhool 
Directors  has  made  some  changes  in 
the  list  of  the  Superintendents,  new  men 
succeeding  those  whose  names  .have 
grown  familiar  and  some  of  whom  have 
been  a  long  time  engaged  in  the  work  of 
supervision.  Among  those  re-elected  are 
men  whose  honored  names  have  been  on 
the  list  for  a  generation.  These  election 
periods  should  be  milestones  in  the  way 
of  progress. 

Looking  hopefully  to  the  future,  its 
necessities  and  its  opportunities,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  new  life  and  zeal  and 
energy  and  power  and  efficiency  and  en- 
thusiasm will  be  again  thrown  into  the 
general  administration  of  our  common 
school  system.  It  is  an  arduous  and 
responsible  work,  involving  a  great  deal 
of  plodding  and  laborious  drudgery  which 
can  best  be  performed  under  the  light  of 
far-seeing  intelligence,  that  sees  the  end 
from  the  beginning  and  that  works  un- 
der the  inspiration  of  high  patriotic 
motives;  that  regards  the  office  as  a 
sacred  trust  whose  influence  can  only  be 
measured  by  the  benefits  which  it  confers 
upon  the  rising  generation.  It  means  the 
elevation  of  the  character  and  welfare  of 
the  communities  for  whase  benefit  the 
common  schools  were  established,  and  for 
whose  supreme  service  this  important 
ofiBce  was  alone  created. 

Any  acceptance  of  the  office  from  any 
lower  motive  than  a  belief  in  popular 
education  for  its  own  sake,  and  a  burn- 
ing desire  to  extend  its  influence  and  lift 
it  to  a  higher  plane  of  efficiency  and  use- 
fulness, would  in  itself  be  a  disqualifica- 
tion for  the  position.  Just  to  that  extent 
would  it  be  shorn  of  its  power  through 
lack  of  the  zeal  and  unselfish  ambition 
which  should  be  a  vitalizing  energy  in 
the  performance  of  its  diversified  and 
exacting  duties. 

The  sole  object  of  our  public  school 
S5'stem  is  the  elementary  education  of  thie 
children  of  the  Commonwealth.     It  has 


no  other  purpose.  The  objective  point 
of  our  school  system  is  the  school-room,* 
and  all  of  its  vast  organization  with  its 
agencies  and  operative  machinery  centres 
right  there,  as  auxiliaries  merely  to  that 
one  paramount  object,  and  so  far  as  they 
serve  that  one  common  purpose  and  con- 
tribute to  its  success  they  commend 
themselves  to  public  favor,  and  justify 
their  own  creation.  In  so  far  as  they 
fail  in  that,  they  do  not  commend  them- 
selves to  public  confidence  and  have  no 
adequate  reason  for  their  continued  ex- 
istence. 

Any  conscientious  and  faithful  officer 
who  would  magnify  his  office,  acquit 
himself  at  the  bar  of  his  own  conscience, 
and  justify  the  approving  confidence  of 
his  constituents,  will  cherish  that  one 
true  ideal  as  the  prompting  motive  and 
guiding  star  of  his  official  life,  the  well- 
being  and  progress  and  happiness  of  the 
children  in  the  school-room.  They  are 
his  wards.  Every  act  and  movement  of 
his  official  life  benefits  them  or  retards 
their  progress,  and  his  constant  thought 
will  be  day  by  day,  What  favorable  or 
injurious  influence  will  my  every  official 
act  have  upon  their  young  lives?  What 
influence  can  I  exert  upon  public  senti- 
ment favorable  to  the  schools,  and  there- 
fore to  the  pupils  ? 

In  examining  applicants  for  teachers' 
certificates  he  will  have  before  his  mind's 
eye,  so  far  as  he  can  forecast  probabili- 
ties, an  answer  to  the  question,  What 
will  be  the  condition  of  the  school  and 
the  opportunities  of  the  pupils  when  this 
teacher  takes  charge  of  it  and  determines 
its  character? — will  it  be  better  for  the 
school  that  the  certificate  should  be 
granted  or  the  applicant  rejected?  and  he 
will  act  accordingly,  by  the  light  of  that 
one  guiding  motive  to  which  all  others 
should  be  held  resolutely  and  inflexibly 
subordinate.  And  so  by  the  pole  star  of 
du/y  to  the  school,  his  official  policy  will  be 
determined,  regardless  of  all  other  con- 
siderations that  may  be  urged  upon  him. 

These  are  only  truisms,  we  know,  but 
they  are  so  apt  to  be  overlooked  or  lost 
sight  of  in  irrelevant  things  that  should 
not  be  allowed  to  dominate  and  obscure 
the  main  issue,  that  it  is  well  to  call  them 
to  mind  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  official 
term.  Routine  and  habit  should  never 
supersede  principle.     When  a  general  of 
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division  or  a  corps  commander  is  in 
doubt  as  to  the  policy  he  is  to  pursue,  he 
is  very  apt  to  call  to  mind  Wellington's 
injunction,  **Look  to  your  marching 
orders.'*  And  so  we  ssy  to  Superin- 
tendents, What  does  your  commission 
call  for?  What  does  the  school  law  re- 
quire at  your  hands  ?  Study  them  both 
very  closely,  and  do  not  be  governed  by 
any  slipshod  practice,  regardless  of  the 
law,  that  may  have  crept  into  the  admin- 
istration of  your  office.  Turn  your  back 
upon  the  past  and  disregard  it,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  has  been  right,  and  set  your  face 
steadfastly  to  the  future,  for  it  is  the 
future  only  that  is  before  you,  and  upon 
it  alone  that  you  are  to  make  a  beneficent 
and  permanent  impression.  A  reputa- 
tion thus  made  will  be  a  desirable  one  to 
have,  and  it  will  be  as  lasting  as  your 
lives. 

Our  common  school  system,  with  all 
the  progress  of  the  past,  is  not  as  yet  more 
than  half-way  up  the  hill.  It  will  still 
require  a  vast  deal  of  persistent  hard 
work^to  carry  it  to  the  level  of  its  highest 
capabilities. 

We  do  not  have  all  the  legislation  that 
is  to  be  desired.  But  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  more 
in  our  school  laws  as  they  stand  than 
has  ever  been  got  out  of  them,  and 
assiduous  efforts  should  be  made  to 
vitalize  them  to  the  fullest  extent  wher- 
ever they  have  been  suflfered  to  lie  dor- 
mant and  inoperative.  The  laws  will 
not  execute  themselves.  That  depends 
upon  the  keen  insight  and  resolute  pur- 
pose of  those  who  are  appointed  to  ad- 
minister them. 


OUR  FORTY-SECOND  VOLUME. 


THE  forty-second  volume  of  the  T/ie 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  begins 
wnth  our  next  issue,  the  present  number 
closing  the  current  (41st)  volume. 
Many  subscriptions  expire  with  the  close 
of  the  volume.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have 
all  who  desire  The  Journal  continued,  to 
renew  as  promptly  as  may  be  convenient, 
so  that  it  may  be  mailed  without  delay, 
and  that  the  names  of  such  Directors, 
Teachers,  and  other  friends  of  education, 
may  not  be  removed  from  our  printed 
mailing  lists,  thus  avoiding  risk  of  errors 
in  resetting  them  later  on  during  the 
year.  Our  subscriptions  begin  quarterly 
with  July,  October,  January,  and  April, 


but  the  beginning  of  the  volume  is,  of 
course,  the  best  time  to  subscribe.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  in.  the  case  of  mem- 
bers of  School  Boards,  the  financial  year 
of  the  School  District  and  of  the  School 
Department  and  the  volume  of  The 
School  Journal  being  almost  identical. 

What  this  publication  is,  what  it  aims 
to  do,  or  to  aid  in  doing,  and  how  well 
that  aim  is  accomplished,  our  readers 
have  ample  opportunity  for  knowing. 
Its  subsf  ription  rate  is  low,  and  its  pur- 
pose is  to  give  full  value  in  every  way 
possible  to  the  reader.  Its  future  must 
be  judged  by  its  past.  The  present  vol- 
ume contains  more  than  five  hundred  and 
fifty  double-column  pages  of  matter  of 
educational  interest.  We  will  continue 
to  do  what  we  can  to  make  it  worthv  the 
generous  support  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  State  who  are  interested  in  the 
great  work  of  educaJtion,  and  we  shall  be 
grateful  for  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
port which  they  see  fit  to  give  in  the 
practical  form  of  subscriptions  ordeted. 
If  it  is  not  convenient  for  Boards  of  Di- 
rectors to  send  money  with  the  order  for 
subscription,  do  not  delay  order  on  that  ac- 
count. We  will  send  The  Journal  as 
promptly  on  such  order  as  if  accompanied 
by  the  money. 


STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  DR.  SCHAKPFER  BY 
EDUCATORS  AND  SCHOI.ARS. 


THE  deep  interest  felt  throughout  the 
State  in  the  choice  of  the  man  who  is 
to  be  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  during  the  next  four  years,  is 
manifested  by  the  very  general  publica- 
tion of  an  article  upon  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  Schaeffer  and  his  eminent  fitness  for 
the  place  which  appeared  last  month  in 
these  columns.  It  has  been  reprinted 
and  spread  broadcast  by  newspapers  in  all 
parts  of  Penns5'lvania.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  this,  as  we  believe  the  article 
presents  to  those  who  are  not  personally 
familiar  with  the  man  and  his  work,  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  new  Superintendent. 

In  the  present  issue  of  The  Journal  a 
life-like  portrait  shows  **what  manner  of 
man ' '  he  is,  in  so  far  as  the  average  pic- 
ture can  do  this.  It  tells  a  true  storj'-  to 
the  eye — for  this  the  artist  has  done  his 
best  work.  We  desire  also  that  others, 
who  are  equally  competent  to  do  so,  shall 
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tell  their  story  on  the  printed  page.  Dr. 
Schaeffer  will  be  much  surprised  to  see 
and  read  what  is  here  found,  for  he  has 
had  no  hint,  nor  any  knowledge  whatso- 
ever, that  a  few  representative  men  among 
his  many  friends,  men  who  know  him 
best  and  rate  him  highest,  would  come 
together  in  a  pleasant  symposium,  such 
as  this,  to  honor  himself  and  to  make  him 
better  known  to  the  State  at  large. 

The  Reformed  Church  Messenger  gives 
a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  work  which 
we  transfer  to  our  columns  by  way  of  gen- 
eral introduction. 

**  Governor  Robert  E.  Pattison,  on 
Tuesday,  April  i8th,  sent  to  the  Senate 
the  nomination  of  Rev.  Prof.  Nathan  C. 
Schaeffer,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Key- 
stone State  Normal  School  of  Kutztown, 
to  be  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. He  succeeds  Rev.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 
D.  D.,  whose  term  expired  April  ist. 
The  new  Superintendent  was  born  in 
Maxatawny,  Berks  county,  Pa.,  in  1849. 
He  received  his  preparatory  education  at 
the  Kutztown  State  Normal  School,  of 
which  he  has  been  Principal  for  many 
years.  He  graduated  from  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  in  1867,  then  studied 
theology  at  Mercersburg,  and  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry.  He  next  pursued 
a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Universities  of 
Berlin,  Tubingen  and  Leipsic.  On  his 
return  to  this  country  he  was  elected  a 
professor  in  his  Alma  Mater,  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College.  This  position  he 
subsequently  resigned  in  order  to  become 
Principal  of  the  Keystone  State  Normal 
School,  which  has  had  a  very  prosperous 
career  under  his  direction.  Governor 
Pattison  has  done  himself  honor  in  ap- 
pointing Dr.  Schaeffer  to  the  important 
position  of  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. All  who  know  him  feel  that 
no  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  selection. 
He  is  an  able  instructor,  a  thorough  dis- 
ciplinarian of  great  executive  ability,  and 
a  finished  scholar,  and  is  therefore  well 
qualified  for  discharging  the  duties  of  the 
office  to  which  he  has  been  called.  He  is 
a  progressive  representative  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania German  element  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  State;  but  his  reputation  as 
an  educator  is  not  confined  to  his  native 
State.  This  is  the  second  time  within  the 
past  twelve  years  that  the  Governor  of 
the  State  has  selected  a  member  of  our 
Church  as  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. We  have  been  honored  in  hav- 
ing the  abilities  of  our  educated  men  thus 


recognized.  The  late  Dr.  Higbee  did 
much  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Dr.  Schaeffer  will  carry  them 
still  forward,  and  on  his  retirement  from 
the  office  will  have  left  an  impress  upon 
them  that  will  live  long  after  him." 

State  Supt.  Waller  greet  shis  success  or 
with  the  grasp  of  good  fellowship,  and 
commends  him  to  the  State  in  right 
manly  fashion.     He  writes  as  follows : 

*'  It  would  savor  of  presumption  to  be- 
speak for  one  so  widely  and  so  favorably 
known  as  Dr.  Schaeffer  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  educators.  For  nearly  a 
score  of  years  he  has  been  before  the  pub- 
lic as  an  educator,  and  they  have  learned 
not  only  to  respect  but  also  to  admire  his 
pure  and  unselfish  life,  his  native  abilit}^ 
his  scholastic  attainments,  and  his  sturd}' 
championship  of  educational  interests. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  the  free  school 
system  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  history 
of  its  development  and  with  the  men 
now  engaged  in  administering  it.  Dr. 
Schaeffer  will  be  welcomed  everywhere 
as  a  safe  and  wise  counsellor,  and  a  pop- 
ular leader.  With  the  increased  support 
now  coming  to  the  schools,  the  period  of 
free  text-books  begun,  and  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Schaeffer,  the  outlook  is  bright. 
The  retiring  Superintendent  cordially  ex- 
tends the  hand  of  welcome  to  his  succes- 
sor, and  congratulates  his  Excellency, 
Governor  Pattison,  and  the  friends  of 
firee  schools,  that  the  course  of  events 
made  it  possible  for  one  so  well  qualified 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  Superin- 
tendency." 

Pittsburgh  in  the  western  end  of  the 
State  agrees  with  Philadelphia  in  the  east 
in  hearty  endorsement  of  the  new  Super- 
intendent. Our  good  friend  Supt.  Geo. 
J.  Luckey  writes:  "The  appointment  of 
Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer  as  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  does  great  credit  to 
the  judgment  of  Governor  Pattison.  Dr. 
Schaeffer  has  grown  up  with  the  school 
system  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  worked 
in  it,  with  it,  and  for  it  during  most  of 
his  mature  years.  He  knows  as  well  as 
any  man  in  the  State  the  strong  points 
and  the  weak  places  in  the  system,  and 
his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  lead- 
ing educational  people  of  the  entire 
country  and  with  their  views  on  all  the 
great  educational  questions  of  the  day 
makes  him  particularly  fitted  for  the 
position  and  its  responsibilities.  The 
Doctor's  thorough  education  and  genial 
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manners  will  cause  a  very  general  en- 
dorsement of  the  appointment  by  the 
teachers  and  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth.'* 

Prof.  G.  M.  Philips,  Principal  of  the 
West  Chester  Normal  School,  writes  very 
cordially  of  the  appointment:  '*  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  most  fortunate  in  her 
State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. It  has  been  the  writer's  good  for- 
tune to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
Superintendents  Wickersham,  Higbee 
and  Waller,  and  he  is  confident  that  in 
scholarship,  executive  ability,  and  thor- 
ough preparation  for  the  duties  of  his 
high  position,  Dr.  Schaeffer  is  a  worthy 
successor  to  these  eminent  men.  He  will 
honor  the  office  quite  as  much  as  it  will 
honor  him.  When  it  was  known  that 
Dr.  Waller  would  not  continue  in  office. 
Dr.  Schaeffi^r  was  the  almost  unanimous 
choice  of  the  educators  of  the  State,  and 
neither  they  nor  the  Governor  will  be 
disappointed  in  him." 

Also,  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  principal  of  the 
Millersville  State  Normal  School,  who 
says:  ''Governor  Pattison  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  educational  public  for  the 
wise  selection  he  has  made  for  the  im- 
portant office  of  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer's 
breadth  of  mind,  his  general  education, 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  school 
system  of  the  State,  and  his  ability  as  a 
teacher  and  executive  officer,  eminently 
fit  him  to  be  the  successor  of  Dr.  D.  J. 
Waller,  who  has  ably  filled  this  responsi- 
ble position  for  the  last  three  years.** 

Rev.  Dr.  Thos.  G.  Apple,  professor  of 
Church  History  and  Exegesis  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  of  which  the  newly-ap- 
pointed State  Superintendent  is  a  gradu- 
ate, writes  as  follows: 

I  desire  through  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  to  present  some  impressions  in  re- 
gard to  the  happy  appointment  of  Rev,  Dr. 
N.  C.  Schaeffer  to  tne  Superintendency  of 
Public  Schools  in  Pennsylvania.  I  regard 
this  appointment  as  a  most  fortunate  one, 
and  I  believe  it  will  result  in  a  wise,  effi- 
cient and  faithful  administration  of  all  the 
duties  pertaining  to  that  high  office. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  is  eminently  qualified  both 
by  scholarly  training  and  practical  experi- 
ence for  the  work  to  which  he  has  fceen 
called.  He  pursued  a  full  course  of  study 
in  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  and  graduated  from  the  same 
with  high  standing  in  his  class.  After 
graduation  he  pursued  a  course  of  theologi- 
cal studies  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of 


the  Reformed  Church,  then  at  Mercersburg, 
Pa.,  where  he  came  under  the  instruction  of 
such  eminent  professors  as  Dr.  Harbaugh 
and  Dr.  Higbee,  both  well  qualified  to  in- 
spire their  students  with  enthusiasm  in  their 
studies.  He  then  spent  two  years  in  the 
renowned  universities  of  Germany,  where 
he  satisfied  hi$  desire  for  original  and  thor- 
ough scholarship.  He  returned  from  Ger- 
many not  only  with  a  complete,  well-rounded 
education  in  theology,' but  with  an  advanced 
idea  of  solid  culture  in  other  lines  of  study, 
and  of  the  workings  of  education  in  general 
abroad.  Thus  having  mastered  the  studies 
of  a  complete  course  of  education,  he  became 
well  versed  in  the  branches  of  Philosophy, 
in  Psychology  and  Ethics,  as  well  as  m 
Theology.  He  possesses  a  remarkable  com- 
bination of  philosophical  thought  and  a 
knowledgje  of^ practical  affairs. 

All  this  preparation  has  stood  him  in 
good  stead  m  the  work  of  education  to 
which  he  has  devoted  his  life.  He  has  re- 
markable administrative  ability,  and  he  is 
quite  at  home  in  the  higher  branches,  and 
tjie  hieher  institutions  of  learning  as  well 
as  in  the  lower.  As  a  thorough  theolo^an, 
he  brings  to  bear  the  subject  of  religion 
with  practical  effect  in  developing  the 
higher  nature  of  his  pupils,  for  his  theologi- 
cal attainments  are  not  merely  theoretical 
and  technical,  nor  yet  sectarian,  but  emi- 
nently practical.  His  attainments  in  Psy- 
chology and  Ethics  enable  him  to  under- 
stand the  workings  of  the  human  intell^ 
and  the  moral  nature.  With  the  experience 
he  has  had  as  a  College  Professor,  and  as 
Principal  of  one  of  ttie  leading  Normal 
Schools  of  the  State,  he  is  eminently  pre- 

?ared  to  superintend  the  operations  of  the 
ublic  Schools  and  the  Normal  Schools 
under  his  care.  His  administration  will,  I 
feel  assured,  tend  to  bring  the  colleges  and 
the  public  schools  nearer  together  in  the 
common  cause  in  which  they  are  en^afed. 
His  liberal  culture  and  broad  views  wilflift 
him  above  all  narrowness,  and  serve  to  in- 
fuse a  spirit  of  deep  reverence  for  the  exalted 
work  of  training  the  youth  of  our  land. 

These  few  remarks  come  short  of  express- 
ing, as  I  would  like,  the  warm  regard  and 
high  esteem  I  entertain  for  Dr.  Schaefier,  as 
well  as  my  high  estimate  of  the  eminent 
ability  he  possesses  for  his  office,  and  they 
are  based  upon  an  acquaintance  and  £riend- 
ship  running  through  nearly  thirty  years. 
Nobetter  appointment  could  have  been  made. 

Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  has  known  Dr.  Schaeffisr  in- 
timately for  many  years,  speaks  **by  the 
book"  when  he  savs: 

The  thanks  of  the  teachers  and  friends  of 
education  in  the  State  are  due  to  Governor 
Pattison  for  his  wise  selection  of  a  succes- 
sor to  Dr.  Waller,  who  has  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  State  Superintendent  durinj^j  the  past 
three  years  with  distinguished  ability. 
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When  it  was  evident  that  a  new  man 
would  be  appointed  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools,  the  educators  of  the  State  turned 
with  wonderful  unanimity  towards  Dr. 
Schaefifer.  He  was  the  one  man,  among 
those  spoken  of  as  possible  appointees 
whom  all  recognized  as  especially  qualified 
for  the  position.  That  tne  chojce  was  a 
wise  one,  and  that  his  administration  will 
be  successful,  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
him  can  for  one  moment  doubt. 

The  office  demands  a  man  of  broad  schol- 
arship and  ripe  culture,  and  this  Dr.  Schaef- 
fer,  as  graduate  of  an  American  College  and 
a  Germdn  University,  possesses  in  an  emi- 
nent degree.  The  occupant  of  the  position 
should  ^so  be  a  trained  educator,  possessing 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  philosophy 
of  education  and  the  most  approved  meth- 
ods of  imparting  instruction,  and  Dr. 
Schaeffer*s  long  connection  with  one  of  our 
leading  State  Normal  Schools,  and  his  ex- 

Eerience  as  a  lecturer  at  teachers'  institutes 
ave  given  public  demonstration  of  fitness 
in  this  respect.  Besides  these  qualifications, 
the  head  of  the  State  system  needs  to  pos- 
sess powers  of  organization  and  inspiration, 
and  be  a  wise  and  energetic  executive;  and 
there  are  few  men  in  the  State  who  measure 
up  to  these  demands  so  fully  as  does  Dr. 
SchaefTer.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  an  educator  in  the  State  so  fully 
equipped  in  so  many  ways  for  the  superin- 
tending of  our  schools. 

His  thorough  scholarship,  broad  culture, 
acknowledged  executive  ability,  experience 
as  an  educator,  and  the  happy  faculty  of 
securing  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of 
those  with  whom  he  is  associated,  all  war- 
rant the  belief  that  hid  administration  of 
the  duties  of  the  high  office  to  which  he  has 
been  chosen  will  be  a  great  success.  It  is 
a  matter  of  rejoicing  that  the  choice  of  the 
Governor,  which  was  also  the  choice  of  the 
people,  promises  to  add  another  distin- 
guished name  to  the  list  of  eminent  educa- 
tors who  for  the  last  forty  years  have 
moulded  and  directed  the  public  school 
system  of  the  Commonwealth.  While  I 
tender  my  congratulations  to  Dr.  Schaefier 
for  the  compliment  of  his  selection,  I  would 
at  the  same  time  express  my  hearty  con- 
gratulations to  the  teachers  of  the  State, 
that  they  have  so  wise  and  able  a  leader  in 
carrying  forward  the  work  of  popular  edu- 
tion. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  S.  Stahr,  President  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  writes 
The  Journal  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
fellow-student  and  associate  professor,  the 
friend  and  fellow-worker  in  the  cause  of 
education  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
years.  Letters  like  this  are  good  to  read: 

As  the  appearance  of  a  landscape  changes 
with  the  light  which  falls  upon  it,  so  does 
the  character  of  a  prominent  man  assume 
different  aspects  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder 


according  to  his  point  of  observation,  and 
the  means  which  he  has  of  formine  an  im- 
partial judgment.  It  may  be  well,  there- 
fore, to  state  that  what  I  shall  say  of  Dr. 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  in  whose  nomination 
to  the  important  office  of  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  the  Governor  has 
honored  the  schools  of  this  Commonwealth 
as  much  as  he  has  honored  Dr.  Schaefier,  is 
based  upon  intimate  acquaintance  and  per- 
sonal knowledge  during  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years. 

When  Dr.  Schaeffer  was  a  young  man  of 
seventeen  years,  I  met  him  for  the  first  time 
in  the  study  of  Dr.  T.  C.  Porter,  where  he 
had  just  passed  his  examination  in  Botany 
and  Zoology,  preparatory  to  his  entering 
the  Junior  Class  m  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College.  The  frank,  genial  manner  of  the 
bright  young  man  at  once  appealed  to  and 
gained  my  sympathies,  and  in  the  close 
associations  of  tne  class-room,  the  Literary 
Society,  and  the  daily  intercourse  of  our 
student  life,  our  fellowship  was  as  intimate 
as  that  of  two  young  men  easily  can  be. 
Later  we  were  colleagues  in  the  Facultv  of 
our  Alma  Mater,  and  ever  since  co-workers 
in  the  broader  field  of  educational  work. 

The  first  characteristic  of  Dr.  Schaeffer,  I 
should  say,  is  a  high  order  of  natural  ability 
coupled  with  a  habit  of  thoroughness  and 
a  capacity  for  hard  work  that  is  rarely 
equaled.  This  accounts  for  his  accurate  and 
comprehensive  scholarship.  He  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  learn  both  from  books 
and  from  men,  in  his  Alma  Mater,  in  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  in  the  best  Universities  of 
Germany.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
could  easily  have  excelled  in  Mathematics 
or  in  Linguistics,  as  well  as  in  Historical 
and  Philosophical  studies.  No  one  can 
come  in  contact  with  him  without  being 
struck  with  his  wide  reading  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  men  and  measures,  and 
he  stands  to-day  perhaps  without  a  peer 
among  the  school  men  of  the  State,  in  his 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  history  of 
education  and  the  best  lines  of  educational 
effort. 

Second,  I  should  place  his  honesty  and 
sturdy  independence.  There  is  not  a  grain 
of  meanness  or  time-serving  in  his  char- 
acter. Convinced  that  a  thin^  ought  to  be 
done,  and  that  the  time  for  action  has  come, 
he  will  set  to  work  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. In  this  way  he  has  often  ac- 
complished what  to  more  timid  souls  would 
have  been  simply  impossible,  and  under  his 
aggressive  leadership  many  a  battle  has 
been  fought  and  won  where  the  odds  seemed 
to  be  largely  against  the  side  which  he 
represent^. 

In  the  third  place,  I  should  put  his  good 
judgment,  tact,  and  discretion.  He  is  no 
visionary  dreamer,  but,  as  his  career  shows, 
above  all  things  a  practical  man,  a  keen 
judge  of  character,  and  a  successful  admin- 
istrator. As  a  teacher  he  has  achieved  the 
highest  kind  oi  success.    As  the  head  oi 
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one  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  he  has 
raised  the  school  to  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency,  and  made  it  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular in  the  State.  As  a  school  worker  he 
has  shown  a  degree  of  ability,  enthusiasm, 
and  skill  that  gives  him  high  rank,  and 
makes  him  a  potent  factor  in  the  educa- 
tional work  ol  the  Commonwealth.  Dr. 
Schaeffer  has  the  rare  faculty  of  making 
friends  wherever  he  goes,  and,  equipped  as 
he  is,  with  the  power  to  inspire  and  mould 
those  who  work  under  and  with  him,  I 
predict  for  him  in  the  position  to  which  he 
has  been  called  an  administration  the  fruits 
of  which  will  be  felt  for  all  time  in  our 
educational  history. 

Rev.  Geo.  F.  Mull,  professor  of  Latin 
Language  and  Literature  in  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  and  an  intimate 
personal  friend  of  Dr.  Schaeffer,  writes: 

Whilst,  with  many  others,  I  regret  that 
the  term  of  meritorious  service  of  Dr.  D.  J. 
Waller  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion has  ended,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  Dr. 
N.  C.  Schaeffer  is  the  man  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  head  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment in  Pennsylvania. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  fitness 
of  Dr.  Schaeffer  for  the  responsible  office  he 
has  be^  called  to  fill.  To  fine  natural  en- 
dowments he  has  added,  through  years  of 
industrious  study,  the  rich  treasures  of  ac- 
quired attainments.  Besides  all  this  he 
possesses  rare  administrative  capacity,  as  is 
amply  attested  by  the  success  that  has  so 
abimdantly  crowned  his  management  for 
many  years  of  the  affairs  of  the  Kutztown 
State  Normal  School.  He,  moreover,  pos- 
sesses the  inestimable  advantage  of  having 
been  for  years  in  close  personal  contact  with 
the  school  men  of  the  Commonwealth,  meet- 
ing them  at  Institutes  and  educational  con- 
ventions in  ever\'^  quarter  of  the  State,  and 
always  with  the  hearty  warmth  of  a  friendly, 
courageous,  and  helpful  fellow-worker  in  tne 
same  field.  It  is  not  as  a  homo  novus,  there- 
fore, that  he  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his 
high  office,  but  rather  as  one  who  comes  to 
it  according  to  the  logic  of  events  and  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  deserved  promotion.  We 
unhesitatingly  venture  the  prediction  that 
be  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  discharging 
the  functions  of  what  The  School  Journal 
has  more  than  once  most  justly  denomin- 
ated the  most  responsible,  the  most  useful, 
and  the  most  dignified  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

At  this  particular  stage  in  the  history  of 
our  Public  School  system,  we  deem  it  of 
more  than  ordinary  significance  that  its 
control  should  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  whose  educational  advan- 
tages embrace  a  regular  College  course,  and 
a  full  course  in  a  Theological  Seminary, 
ending  in  his  ordination  to  the  holy  minis- 
try, supplemented  by  the  rigorons  special 
training  afforded  by  the  great  universities 
of  Germany. 


By  slow,  laborious  effort,  through  trials, 
disappointments  and  patient  waiting,  our 
school  system  has  ^rown  into  its  present 
magnificent  proportions.  But  the  end  is 
not  yet, — and  we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to 
look  to  Dr.  Schaeffer  to  bring  us  nearer  to 
that  end.  The  first  steps  have  already  been 
taken  looking  toward  the  unification  of  the 
educational  forces  of  the  State.  In  many 
counties  uniform  courses  of  study  are  in 
successful  operation;  district  or  township 
High  Schools  are  being  established  as  part 
of  a  system  of  rational  gradation,  and  many 
of  our  City  High  Schools  turn  out  graduates 
fit  to  enter  our  best  Colleges  without  exam- 
ination. These  are  sure  indications  of  the 
tendency  toward  the  consummation  so  de- 
voutly to  be  wished — ^the  organization  of  all 
the  educational  factors  of  the  State,  from  the 
primary  school,  through  the  College,  to  the 
University,  into  one  complete  system  with 
all  its  parts  S3anmetrically  adjusted  and 
harmoniously  working  together  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  best  results,  by  the 
best  methods,  through  the  orderly  sequences 
of  an  ever-advancing  development.  The 
foundations  are  securely  laid;  the  super- 
structure has  been  a-building  for  some  years 
and  is  already  showing  the  fair  outlines  of  a 
splendid  design;  and  we  but  wait  for  the 
builder  who,  entering  wisely  and  prudently 
into  the  noble  labors  of  his  predecessors, 
will  give  definite  shape  and  feature  to  our 
ideal  of  the  finished  structure,  which,  fitly 
joined  together,  shall  make  the  estate  of 
education  in  our  Commonwealth  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it  by  the  best  thought  of  the  day 
as  a  conservator  of  the  highest  interests  of 
civilized  society. 

This  idea  may  well  enter  into  the  policy 
of  the  State  Department  at  the  present  time. 
It  has  already  oeen  worked  at  to  good  pur- 
pose by  others  who  have  gone  before;  and  it 
IS  not  too  much  to  say  that  Dr.  Schaeffer  is 
peculiarly  fitted  by  education,  experience 
and  organizing  capacity,  to  carry  the  work 
forward  along  the  lines  indicated.  It  is, 
therefore,  we  repeat,  a  matter  for  congrat- 
ulation that,  at  this  particular  juncture,  our 
educational  affairs  should  a^ain  be  entrusted 
to  the  care  and  control  of  a  College  man, 
with  a  University  training  and  of  large  ex- 
perience in  Public  School  work  of  the  high- 
est order.  It  gives  a  measure  of  assurance 
to  our  hope  that  the  day  is  in  si^ht  when 
the  scattered  educational  forces  within  the 
State,  now  working  independently  and 
sometimes  in  antagonism,  snail  be  brought 
together  in  a  system  that  shall  give  g^reater 
definiteness  of  purpose  and  wider  scope  to 
each,  without  destroying  the  individuality 
of  any — a  system  that  shall  be  at  least  uni- 
fied to  the  extent  of  affording  the  opportun- 
ity to  pursue,  from  the  very  beginning, 
through  the  orderly  sequence  of  progressive 
stages,  without  interruption  and  withont 
friction,  and  with  the  least  possible  waste 
of  time  and  energv  and  money,  a  course  of 
education  that  wilf  the  more  easilv  lead  to 
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its  crowninc^  compliment  in  the  professional 
or  technicafschool  of  the  University. 

When  a  student  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
zig in  '76-*  77,  I  one  day  hsippened  in  at  a 
book-store,  tne  proprietor  of  which  was  in 
an  unusually  happy  frame  of  mind.  ''I 
have  just  shipped/'  he  said,  '*an  enormous 
box  of  books  to  one  of  your  countrymen, 
Mr.  Schaeffer,  the  largest  single  order  I 
have  yet  received  from  America.**  Upon 
inquiry  I  found  that  the  books  were  all  on 
the  special  subject  of  Pedagogics,  and  being 
co-incident  with  his  election  to  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  Kutztown  Normal  School,  I 
have  not  far  to  seek  for  at  least  one  cause 
that  has  probably  contributed  most  to  his 
success,  namely,  the  habit  of  thoroughly 
{grundlich  is  the  German  word)  studying 
and  mastering  the  principles  and  details  of 
the  work  in  hand,  by  going  to  all  the  avail- 
able sources  of  information  and  enlighten- 
ment. This  habit  will  stand  him  in  eood 
stead  now,  and  we  doubt  not  that  its  fruit- 
fulness*will  soon  show  itself  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  estate  of  public  education  to  a 
point  of  gfreater  efl&ciency,  under  the  domi- 
nant idea  of  a  more  perfect  unification. 

We  have  requested  from  Prof.  Geo.  B. 
Hancher  an  article  on  the  work  of  Dr. 
SchaeSer  as  principal  of  the  Kutztown 
Normal  School,  and  his  personal  in- 
fluence upon  the  thought  and  life  of  the 
students  during  the  sixteen  years  of  his 
principalship.  This  gentleman  has  long 
been  connected  with  the  school,  and  no 
man  is  more  competent  to  give  what  we 
desired  to  obtain.     He  replies  as  follows: 

In  enumerating  the  products  of  the  farm 
one  of  them  is  generally  overlooked.     It 

Eroduces  men.  Tne  old  homes  of  most  men 
olding  prominent  positions  are  out  in  the 
country.  Exercise  of  the  right  kind,  pure 
air  and  wholesome  food,  give  the  farmer's 
boy  a  good  start  in  life.  **A  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body  "  has  few  eauivalents. 

Dr.  N.  C.  SchaefTer  was  bom  on  a  farm 
in  Maxatawny  Township,  Berks  county. 
Early  in  life  he  had  a  desire  to  go  to  college, 
and  fortunately  for  the  boy  his  father  was 
able  to  send  him.  He  entered  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  and  graduated  in  1867, 
after  which  he  spent  two  years  in  the  schools 
of  Germany.  In  1877,  he  was  elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Kutz- 
town. This  position  he  still  holds.  Un- 
der his  leadership  the  school  has  greatly 
increased  in  influence  and  numbers. 

He  always  made  a  good  faculty  the  essen- 
tial feature  of  his  administration.  It  is  the 
great  general  who  can  select  the  right  men 
lor  the  right  places.  Brick  and  mortar 
never  made  a  school,  although  both  are 
necessary.  No  other  Normal  school  in  the 
State  has  had  a  larger  percentage  of  college 
men  in  its  faculty  than  the  Keystone  State 
Kormal  School;  nor  has  any  other  sent 
more  young   men   to   college.      A  strong 


faculty  has  made  this  possible.  To-day 
young  men  who  were  prepared  here  are  in 
the  following  institutions:  Harvard,  Prince- 
ton, Lafayette,  Franklin  and  Marshall, 
Muhlenberg,  Bucknell,  Ursinus,  Dickinson 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
broad  scholarship  and  his  wise  selection  of 
teachers,  have  brought  prosperity  to  the 
Normal  School.  The  class  to  be  graduated 
June  22d  numbers  ninety -three  students. 

Dr.  SchaefFer  is  himself  a  splendid 
teacher.  To  this  all  who  have  been  in  his 
classes  will  testify.  He  knows  how  to 
awaken  thought,  intensify  interest,  and 
kindle  a  desire  for  knowledge.  He  has 
touched  hundreds  of  minds,  and  made  them 
dream  of  something  higher  and  better.  He 
has  aroused  them  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
nobility  of  thinking.  He  has  made  each 
one  feel,  **  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is." 
As  teacher  here  he  will  live  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  thousands. 

It  is  the  will-power  that  marks  the  leader 
and  crowns  him  king  of  men.  Much  of  Dr. 
Schaeffer's  remarkable  success  is  due  to  his 
strong  will.  In  many  of  the  struggles  of 
life  his  will-power  has  carried  him  to  suc- 
cess when  an  else  had  failed.  I  have  seen 
his  will  triumph  over  despair — ^hold  on  and 
fight  on  when  all  besides  had  surrendered — 
and  at  last  win  victory  from  apparent  de- 
feat. He  who  has  this  power  of  will,  and 
can  control  himself,  and  strengthen  the  pur- 
pose of  others,  is  a  mighty  force  among 
men.  But  strength  of  will  that  is  not  con- 
trolled by  a  wise  discretion,  becomes  a 
dangerous  power.  To  manage  skillfully  is 
a  great  art.  Dr.  Schaeffer' swill  would  have 
failed  had  it  stood  alone.  His  discretion  is 
as  wise  as  his  will  is  strong.  This  has  been 
apparent  time  and  again  in  his  management 
of  the  school  of  which  he  is  principar 

Notwithstanding  the  time  and  labor  that 
must  be  given  to  Sie  management  of  a  Nor- 
mal School,  Dr.  Schaeffer  has  always  kept 
abreast  of  all  school  work.  He  has  read  all 
the  best  books  on  Education,  in  both  the 
English  and  the  German  languages.  His 
student  life  has  run  parallel  with  his  work- 
ing life;  and  to-day  he  is  a  more  earnest  and 
diRgent  student  than  when  in  college.  As 
a  result  of  such  habits  of  study,  his  work  as 
teacher  has  never  become  stale  and  uninter- 
esting. A  student  of  educational  literature, 
he  has  carried  the  results  of  his  research 
into  his  class-room,  and  there,  in  revised 
and  condensed  or  elaborated  form,  other 
students  have  enjoyed  or  been  quickened  by 
what  he  has  gathered  from  the  wider  field. 

Out  of  his  student  life  has  also  grown  a 
great  field  of  Institute  work.  He  has  talked 
to  teachers  all  over  Pennsylvania,  in  South 
Carolina,  in  West  Virginia,  and  in  Ohio. 
Wherever  he  has  gone  he  has  been  warmly 
and  kindly  received.  Time  and  again  he 
has  been  recalled  to  the  same  localities. 
This  means  a  great  deal  when  we  remember 
that  most  Institute  instructors  **  wear  out" 
in  two  years. 
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Dr.  Schaeffer  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life, 
rich  in  scholarship  and  experieace;  and  the 
same  factors  that  have  made  him  a  success- 
ful Normal  School  principal  will  serve  him 
well  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

If  we  should  name  one  thing  more 
than  any  other  that  commends  Dr. 
SchaeflFer  to  our  good  opinion,  personally 
and  as  Superintendent  of  Superintendents, 
it  is  the  fact  that — being  a  man  of  affairs, 
scholar,  executive,  as  he  is,  and  having 
vei*y  wide  acquaintance  with  men  and 
schools — he  should  continue  to  have  such 
undying  gratitude  towards,  such  enthu- 
siastic reverence  for,  Dr.  Higbee  whom, 
to  quote  his  own  words,  he  regards  **one 
of  the  most  remarkable  teachers  of  modem 
times.*'  **I  have  had  many  teachers,'* 
he  says,  '  *  eminent  in  science  and  letters, 
but  from  none  of  them  did  I  receive  more 
inspiration  for  and  stimulus  to  study  and 
work.  It  was  a  rare  privilege  to  sit  at 
his  feet,  or  to  be  in  his  company.  His 
equal  in  culture,  ability,  and  versatility 
we  shall  never  see  again  in  the  School 
Department  at  Harrisburg.*' 

Is  there  no  significance  in  the  fact  that, 
while  in  quick  sympathy  with  Dr.  Higbee 
for  many  years,  he  should  have  been  the 
only  one  of  his  old  students  or  friends  to 
spend  with  him  the  last  day,  the  last 
hours,  of  conscious  life?  It  is  so  easy 
never  to  know,  or,  having  known,  so 
easy  to  forget,  that  when  a  man  is  found 
who  recognizes  with  gratitude  the  sources 
to  which  he  is  indebted  for  the  best  that 
is  in  him,  and  who  is  true  as  steel  in  his 
fidelity  to  a  blessed  past,  we  can  the  more 
commend  him.  Such  a  man  we  regard  Dr. 
Schaeffer.  He  goes  into  the  Department 
as  its  head,  to  find  each  day  familiar  greet- 
ing from  the  noble  portrait  of  his  old  men- 
tor and  friend  that  looks  down  pleasantly 
from  the  wall ;  and  **  Master  forever ! "  is 
the  grateful  spirit  in  which  that  greeting 
will  always  be  met  and  answered. 


-♦-- 


TO  NEW  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 


The  Act  of  April  22,  1863,  requires 
that  the  School  Boards  shall  organize 
**  within  ten  days  after  the  first  Monday 
in  June,  in  each  year.'*  As  it  is  import- 
ant that  the  new  Boards  should  meet  and 
organize  promptly  according  to  law,  the 
old  Boards  should  fix  a  time  for  holding 
a  meeting  for  the  purpose,  and  give  due 
notice  to  the  new  Directors  who  have 
been  elected. 


Upon  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organi- 
zation. Directors  should  first  elect  a  tempo- 
rary president  and  secretary,  and  proceed 
to  ascertain  who  are  members,  hy  having 
read  the  election  returns  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  old  Board  by  the  proper  elec- 
tion officers.  Disputed  points  concerning 
claims  to  seats  must  be  disposed  oil 
Questions  arising  out  of  tie  votes  must  be 
settled.  And  when  it  is  ascertained  who 
are  members,  the  Board  is  ready  to  or- 
ganize permanently  by  electing  a  presi- 
dent, a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer.  Those 
having  a  right  to  vote  under  the  tempo- 
rary organization  are  the  Directors  holding 
over  and  the  persons  duly  notified  of  their 
election.  Those  entitled  to  vote  in  effect- 
ing the  permanent  organization  are  the 
Directors  holding  over  and  the  persons 
found  entitled  to  seats  in  the  Board  by 
their  election.  Among  the  items  erf  busi- 
ness that  should  be  attended  to  by  the 
new  Boards  on  the  day  of  their  organiza- 
tion are  the  following: 

1.  Appoint  persons  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Board,  if  any  such  vacancies  exist. 

2.  Receive  the  annual  report  and  certi- 
ficate from  the  old  Board,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  prepare  these  papers,  attach  the 
signature  of  the  officers  of  the  new  Board, 
and  forward  them  to  the  proper  County 
Superintendent  for  approval  and  trans- 
mission to  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. This  duty  should  not  be  ne- 
glected, 

3.  See  that  any  moneys  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  treasurer  come  promptly  into  the 
hands  of  the  new  one. 

4.  Fix  the  time  and  place  for  holding 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Board. 

5.  Decide  whether  the  Board  will  sub- 
scribe for  The  School  Journal  or  not.  A 
copy  will  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  each 
Board  by  order  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  but  the  law  permits 
and  encourages  all  Boards  of  Directors  to 
subscribe  for  one  copy  for  each  member 
at  the  expense  of  the  district.  No  Board 
can  well  afford  to  be  without  it,  not  only 
for  its  practical  value,  but  also  for  its  sug- 
gestiveness  to  thoughtful  men  who  feel 
an  adequate  sense  of  the  weighty  respon- 
sibility that  devolves  upon  them  as  School 
Directors. 

The  purpose  of  The  Journal  \s  to  impmrt 
information  to  Directors,  to  awaken 
deeper  interest  in  the  schools,  and  to 
arouse  greater  effort  in  their  behalf.  In- 
telligent Directors  know  it  to  be  suggest- 
ive in  connection  with  the  work  of  educa- 
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tion,  and  not  a  fe1»r  thoughtful  men  who 
read  it  regularly  say  they  could  not,  as 
School  Directors,  afford  to  be  without  it  if 
they  paid  the  subscription  price  from  their 
own  pockets.  The  increased  State  appro- 
priation will  enable  many  Boards  more 
readily  to  subscribe. 


THE  LIBERTY  BELL. 


THE  Liberty  Bell  has  gone  West  to  do 
honor  to  the  Chicago  Exposition.  Its 
triumphal  progress  from  Independence 
Hall  in  Philadelphia  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Building  in  Jackson  Park — which  is  in 
imitation  of  the  old  hall,  and  needed  the 
bell  to  complete  its  famishing — adds  an- 
other interesting  chapter  to  the  history  of 
the  world-famous  relic  of  our  Revolution- 
ary struggle.  The  special  train  by  which 
it  was  taken,  in  charge  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  city  councils  with  Mayor 
Stuart  at  their  head,  was  heralded  joy- 
ously everywhere  in  advance  of  its  com- 
ing, and  greeted  with  a  royal  welcome  by 
the  ringing  of  church  bells,  the  blowing 
of  steam  whistles,  the  music  of  bands, 
and  the  presence  of  eager  thousands  of  old 
and  young  everywhere  along  the  route. 
Only  three  times  has  the  Liberty  Bell 
been  allowed  to  leave  its  home.  First,' 
during  the  invasion  of  the  British  army 
in  1777,  when  it  was  temporarily  removed 
to  Allen  town  for  safety;  second,  to  the 
New  Orleans  Exposition  in  1885:  and 
third,  to  the  World*s  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion in  1893.  Of  its  reception  at  Chicago 
the  Inter-Ocean  says: 

*  *  The  Liberty  Bell  train  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  with  the  official  escort 
of  the  beloved  old  relic  from  Philadelphia, 
arrived  at  the  Union  Depot  on  Canal 
street,  at  9:15  p.  m.  A  vast  crowd  was 
congregated  there  awaiting  its  arrival, 
and  cheer  after  cheer  rang  out  upon  the 
air  when  the  cars  rolled  into  the  long  shed. 
The- gondola  car  with  the  bell  was  the 
centre  of  all  the  interest.  Around  this 
the  big  crowd  swept  with  a  wave  of  enthu- 
siasm that  has  seldom  been  equaled.  The 
gondola  car,  outside  of  the  space  occupied 
by  the  bell,  was  filled  with  Chicago  alder- 
men, World's  Fair  officials,  sons  of  Penn- 
sylvania now  residing  in  Chicago,  and 
proud  Philadelphiansof  the  official  escort. 

*  *  On  Saturday  it  was  escorted  by  sev- 
eral regiments  of  militia  and  police  from 
the  Union  depot  to  the  Fair  grounds. 
The  procession  left  the  depot  at  3  o'clock. 


As  the  streets  in  the  business  portion  of 
the  city  were  greatly  thronged  at  that 
hour,  the  movement  of  the  procession  was 
necessarily  slow.  Frequently  boys,  and 
even  mature  persons,  broke  from  the 
crowd  on  the  sidewalk  and  ran  to  the  car 
to  touch  the  bell  as  it  passed. 

**  Garlands  of  roses,  red,  white  and  blue 
streamers,  surmounted  with  a  canopy  of 
flowers  on  the  top  of  w^hich  rested  an 
American  eagle,  decorated  the  truck  on 
which  the  famous  bell  was  bonie.  The 
truck  was  drawn  by  thirteen  coal-black 
horses,  each  horse  bearing  a  white  shield 
on  which  was  displayed  the  name  of  one 
of  the  original  States. 

*'The  shades  of  night  were  gathering 
last  evening  when  the  journey  of  the 
Liberty  Bell  came  to  an  end,  and  t!ie 
grand  historic  relic  was  housed  within 
the  fac-simile  of  Independence  Hall  at 
Jackson  Park.  The  ceremonies  marking 
the  installation  of  freedonrs  herald  within 
the  reproduction  of  its  old  home  were  brief 
and  simple.  Another  bell  tolled  its 
welcome  to  the  silent  sister  that  a  nation 
reveres;  a  prayer  was  offi^red  to  the  Al- 
mighty in  thanksgiving  for  the  blessings 
that  flowed  from  the  proclamation  of  July 
4, 1776;  shortspeecheswere  made  recalling 
the  storied  associations  that  cluster  around 
the  big  piece  of  metal,  and  the  famous 
bell  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
World's  Fair  Commissioners  of  the  Key- 
stone State." 


EX-STATE  SUPT.  HICKOK  NOTES 
A  CONTRAST. 


A  LETTER  from  Hon.  H.  C.  Hickok. 
da  ed  April  26th,  says:  **  To-day  is 
my  seventy-fifth  birthday,  1818-1893. 
My  three-quarters  of  a  century  comes  up 
before  me  like  a  dream,  yet  somehow  I 
feel  as  young  at  heart  as  at  twenty-five. 
I  suppose  at  ninety-five  I  may  consider 
myself  as  being  on  the  threshold  of  old 
age.**  His  interest  in  the  schools  is  un- 
failing, and  in  everything  that  promises 
to  aid  in  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  the  school  system.  There  is 
probably  no  man  in  the  State  who  is  a 
more  competent  adviser  in  questions  of 
school  law  and  its  administration.  The 
Kutztown  Patriot  .says:  **The  following 
letter  was  received  by  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer 
from  Hon.  H.  C.  Hickok,  ex-State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  In.struction,  and, 
since  it  contains  some  historical  facts  ojf 
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interest  to  our  community,  we  have  ob- 
tained permission  to  publish  it.- * 

Narberth,  Pa.,  April  14,  1893. 
Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer. 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  adding  this  postscript 
to  my  note  of  Saturday  I  fear  you  will  begin 
to  think  you  are  getting  more  than  you  barr 
gained  for  in  answering  my  letter  of  con- 
gratulation upon  your  appointment. 

In  the  midst  of  the  whirlwind  of  popular 
opposition  to  the  County  Superintenaency 
which  the  ofl&cers  of  the  School  Department 
encountered  when  I  took  charge  of  it  Janu- 
ary 19th,  1855,  Maxatawny  School  District 
in  Berks  county  was  conspicuous  for  its 
antagonism.  The  president  of  the  school 
board,  whose  name  I  cannot  now  recall,  was 
one  of  the  most  refractory  irreconcilables 
with  whom  I  had  to  deal.  He  was  persist- 
ently and  indefatieably  hostile.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  board  he  was  of  course  a  repre- 
sentative man,  and  his  letters  professed  to 
voice  the  sentiments  of  his  constituents  as 
well  as  his  own.  His  vigorous  Saxon-Eng- 
lish left  no  room  to  doubt  the  strength  of 
his  convictions  and  his  determination  to  en- 
force them.  The  salary  of  the  County  Su- 
perintendent was  %2^o  a  year,  and  the  office 
prodigiously  unpopular,  although  the  in- 
cumbent. Rev.  Wm.  A.  Good,  was  person- 
ally acceptable  to  the  people. 

During  that  session  of  the  Legislature,  on 
the  heels  of  a  veto  by  the  Governor  of  an 
alternative  bill  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
salary  of  the  County  Superintendent  in  four 
counties  named,  I  succeeded  in  getting  a 

feneral  bill  through,  authorizing  school 
irectors  to  reassemble  in  Convention  to 
increase  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent. 
Under  that  bill  the  school  directors  of  Berks 
county  met  in  convention,  with  Hon.  Wm. 
Strong,  of  Reading,  as  President.  The  con- 
vention was  a  stormy  one,  with  much  bitter 
wrangling  which  so  disgusted  some  of  the 
delegates  that  many  of  them  went  home 
after  dinner,  leaving,  as  it  so  happened,  a 
majority  favorable  to  the  superintendency, 
and  during  the  afternoon  they  put  the  salary 
up  to  $1200,  which  justified  Mr.  Good  in  re- 
maining in  the  office.  But  this  only  added 
fur>'  to  the  flames,  and  my  Maxatawny 
friend  came  to  the  front  again  with  volu- 
minous and  bitter  protests  against  the  ac- 
tion of  the  convention,  and  against  Judge 
Strong's  '*  arbitrary  rulings  and  headstrong 
determination,"  and  demanding  that  the 
proceedings  should  be  set  aside. 

I  didn't  see  it  in  that  light  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  not  set  asioe,  and  the  Maxa- 
tawny president  continued  to  bombard  the 
Department  with  foolscap  letters  four  pages 
long  that  bothered  me  to  read  when  I  could 
get  time  to  look  at  them,  and  I  finally  ended 
the  matter  by,  consigning  the  letters  to  the 
waste-paper  basket  and  refusing  to  keep  up 
the  correspondence,  so  far  as  my  side  of  it 
was  concerned,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before 
the  feeling  in  that  quarter  subsided  and 


*  *  peace  reigned  in  Warsaw.'  *  I  didn't  know 
but  there  would  have  been  some  disposition 
to  molest  me  if  I  had  gone  to  Maxatawny  in 
person  instead  of  by  Tetter.  Governor  Pol- 
lock remarked  to  me  twenty  years  after,  in 
reference  to  the  pressure  upon  him,  that  it 
was  about  as  much  as  a  man's  life  was 
worth  to  stand  by  the  County  Superin- 
tendency in  those  days.  Many  County 
Superintendents  told  me  the  same  thing  in 
reference  to  their  own  experiences. 

In  looking  around  the  State  forsig^sof 
progress  and  hopes  for  the  future,  Maxa- 
tawny township  was  the  last  place  to  whicli 
I  would  have  turned  at  that  time  for  any 
signs  of  encouragement,  and  if  anybody  had 
told  me  then  that  Maxatawny  would  famish 
a  State  Normal  School  and  an  acceptable 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  that  I  would  live  to  see  it,  I  would  have 
thought  that  he  was  a  little  "touched  in 
the  upper  story."  Yet  that  is  exactly  what 
has  happened,  and  I  rejoice  exceedingly  that 
I  have  lived  to  see  it.  So  you  will  see  that 
I  look  at  things  from  another  point  of  view 
than  people  generally,  and  see  them  in  a 
somewhat  di&rent  light;  and  you  will  un- 
derstand how  deeply  interested  I  am  in 
your  appointment  from  an  historical  stand- 
point. Thirty-seven  years  ago  my  faith 
was  not  very  strong  that  any  educational 
good  could  come  out  of  that  belligerent  and 
perverse  Nazareth — Maxatawny. 

But  the  day-star  has  risen  and  the  signs 
of  promise  are  splendidly  assuring.  (5)v- 
emor  Pattison  deserves  great  credit  for  his 
fidelity  to  the  school  cause  in  selecting  ex- 
actly the  right  man  for  State  Su|>erintend- 
ent  at  this  particular  iuncture  in  our  school 
affairs.  As  this  is  the  third  time  in  suc- 
cession that  a  clergyman  and  a  college 
graduate  has  been  selected  for  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  I  hope  that  the 
church  influence  throughout  the  State  will 
be  in  more  sympathetic  harmony  with  the 
common  school  cause,  and  that  the  college 
influence  will  be  less  disparaging  in  that 
direction.  There  will  be  a  work  for  you  to 
do  that  will  be  right  in  the  line  or  your  best 
opportunities,  and  that  you  can  do  success- 
full}^.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  break  or 
friction  in  the  ascending  grades  in  our  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction.  The  transition 
from  the  high  school  to  the  college  on  the 
part  of  promising  and  ambitious  pupils 
ought  not  to  be  any  more  difficult  tnan 
from  the  primary  to  the  grammar  school,  or 
from  the  grammar  to  the  high  school;  and  I 
hope  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  it  will  be 
i  as  easy  and  natural  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other. 

I  don't  know  what  mooted  points  you  will 
be  required  to  pass  upon  during  your  term 
of  office,  but  our  educational  policy  is  so  far 
advanced  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  you 
will  be  called  upon,  as  I  once  was  by  two 
teachers  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  to 
officially  decide  whether  *'  red  **  or  "  izaid  " 
was  the  right  name  of  the  last  letter  in  the 
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alphabet.  I  ventured  to  intimate  in  reply, 
neither,  but  that  "zee"  was  understooa  in 
modem  times  to  be  the  proper  name  of  that 
letter.  I  learned  afterwards  aliunde  that 
my  two  correspondents  were  very  much  dis- 
Sn^sted  with  my  reply,  and  thought  it  was 
no  wonder  that  things  were  all  gome  wrong 
with  the  school  system,  when  we  haq  a  State 
Superintendent  whose  early  education  had 
been  so  deplorably  neglected! 

Now,  my  dear  Dr.,  I  think  I  have  gossiped 
enough  for  one  time,  and  will  give  you  a 
rest  until  you  have  had  time  to  look  around 
you  and  see  what  sort  of  place  the  School 
Department  is.  You  have  a  grand  oppor- 
tunity to  do  a  great  work  for  the  educational 
welfare  of  this  great  Commonwealth,  and  I 
bid  ^ou  God-speed  on  your  sacred  and  in- 
spiring mission. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

H.  C.  HiCKOK. 


COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 


WHAT  MAY  BE  SEBN  AND  HOW  TO  SEE  IT. 


'PHE  electric  button  of  gold  that  was 
1  pressed  by  President  Cleveland  on 
Monday,  May  ist,  formally  set  in  motion 
the  grandest  enterprise  of  its  kind  that 
Time  has  ever  known.  When  Aladdin, 
some  decades  since,  emigrated  with  his 
lamp  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  he 
soon  became  so  much  interested  in  the 
work  his  genii,  Fire  and  Steam,  were 
•doing  there  as  to  make  Chicago  his  head- 
quarters. To  show  what  wonder-work 
be  could  accomplish  in  roundmg  up  a 
half-century  in  which  he  felt  a  personal 
interest,  or  a  Columbian  quadri-centen- 
nial — either  was  occasion  good  enough 
for  him — he  built,  almost  in  a  night,  a 
matchless  White  City  in  a  marsh, 
promptly  converting  the  latter  into  a 
Paradise  whose  vast  palaces  of  varied  and 
beautiful  architectural  design  he  has 
-promptly  filled  with  the  treasures  of  the 
World.  The  world  too  was  filled  with 
the  story  of  its  greatness— for  Chicago 
knows  how  to  advertise — as  to  all  people 
nations  and  languages  went  out  from  day 
to  day,  on  the  wings  of  the  lightning, 
the  urgent  invitation,  "Come  and  see 
not  one  palace,  but  the  city  of  palaces  of 
Aladdin!" 

Millions  will  accept  the  invitation,  and 
still  other  millions  will  be  there  if  the 
lines  of  travel,  offer  rates  of  fare  suflS- 
■ciently  liberal,  which  as  yet  they  have 
npt  done.  The  Summer  School  of. the 
centuries  will  be  held  on  the  Columbian 
Exposition  grounds  in  Jackson  Park  from 


May  to  November.  In  this  great  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  during  at  least  a  part 
of  the  months  named,  we  will,  if  possible, 
all  of  us  be  students — some  diligent, 
others  apparently  without  purpose;  some 
awake,  others  moving  as  in  a  dream;  but 
each  receiving  of  impression,  suggestion, 
or  knowledge  according  to  his  measure 
of  capacity. 

What  is  to  be  seen  ?  The  newspapers 
and  magazines  have  been  trying  to  tell 
us  for  many  weeks  and  months.  From 
endless  description,  or  photographic  and 
other  art  illustration,  we  know  simply 
this — that  it  will  be  the  greatest  exhibition 
of  art,  science,  inventive  genius,  and 
human  enterprise  on  many  lines,  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Twenty  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  upon  the  work  of 
preparing  the  grounds,  erecting  the 
buildingSj  etc.;  the  art  exhibit  alone,  in 
the  way  of  painting  and  sculpture,  is  said 
to  be  valued  at  from  fifteen  to  thirty  mil- 
lions; other  exhibits  at  perhaps  one  hun- 
dred or  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 
It  is  easy  to  talk  and  to  write  "millions,** 
but  if  these  totals  be  reduced  to  even  a 
hundred  millions,  and  the  reader  will 
compare  it  with  the  assessed  valuation  of 
all  the  property  in  his  town  or  county, 
the  meaning  of  these  figures  will  begin 
to  grow  upon  him.  To  provide  money 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  problem 
here  so  much  as  to  decide  what  best 
things  could  be  had  for  money. 

Once  at  the  gates  the  daily  rate  of  fifty 
cents  admits  to  every  part  of  the  great 
Manufactures  building,  covering  thirty 
acres  of  ground  and  having  forty-four 
acres  of  flooring  space  for  exhibits;  every 
part  of  the  nineteen  acres  in  the  Agricul- 
ture building;  every  foot  of  canvas  and 
every  piece  of  marble  in  the  Art  Galleries, 
where  there  are  six  acres  under  cover  and 
150,000  square  feet  of  wall  space  for 
paintings;  all  the  wonderful  exhibit  in  the 
Electricity  building,  covering  nine  and  a 
half  acres;  all  of  the  Horticultural  build- 
ing, with  eight  acres  of  flowers  and  plants 
from  every  country  and  every  clime;  all  of 
Machinery  building,  covering  seventeen 
acres  of  ground;  all  of  the  Mines  build- 
ing, covering  eight  and  one-half  acres; 
the  Transportation  building,  covering 
eighteen  acres;  the  Fisheries  building, 
covering  two  acres;  the  Forestry  building, 
covering  two  and  one-half  acres;  the 
Leather  building,  covering  four  and  one- 
half  acres;  the  Dairy  building,  covering 
one  acre;  the  Stock  pavilion  covering  six 
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acres,  and  the'  stock  sheds  covering 
twenty-five  acres;  and  the  Woman's  build- 
ing, covering  three  and  one-half  acres.  In 
these  buildings  and  near  them  will  be  the 
competitive  exhibits  of  the  Exposition. 
In  addition  to  these  the  United  States 
Government  building  covers  six  acres, 
showing  all  the  departmentsof  our  govern- 
mental machinery;  and  the  buildings  of 
forty-one  States  and  Territories,  and  of  all 
the  foreign  governments,  make  exhibits 
covering  in  all  about  fifty  acres.  There 
is  in  all,  as  here  enumerated,  a  total  floor 
space  of  over  220  acres  of  exhibits  from 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  world. 

To  put  it  in  another  way,  all  of  the  ex- 
hibits in  Jackson  Park,  with  its  553 
acres,  on  which  are  all  buildings  erected 
by  the  Exposition  company,  and  exhibits 
**  valued  at  more  than  $200,000,000,'*  can 
be  seen  for  the  price  of  one  admission, 
and  that  same  admission  ticket  will  take 
the  holder  into  the  Midway  Plaisance, 
where  there  are  eighty  acres  of  curious 
villages  from  Egypt,  Dahomey,  Austria, 
Ireland,  China,  Morocco,  Hungary,  Al- 
geria, Turkey,  Germany  and  Japan;  pano- 
ramas, captive  balloons,  the  great  Ferris 
wheel,  bazars,  a  circus,  a  menagerie  or 
two,  and  other  side-shows,  interesting  in 
themselves,  but  not  a  part  of  the  World's 
Fair.  To  these  shows  other  entrance 
fees  must  be  paid.  They  are  side  enter- 
tainments that  have  paid  liberally  to  be 
near  the  World's  Fair,  that  those  who 
wish  may  make  the  balloon  ascension, 
ride  in  the  big  wheel,  or  have  their  for- 
tunes told  by  Hungarian  gypsies.  The 
World's  Fair  visitors  may  walk  through 
this  Midway  Plaisance  and  past  the  vil- 
lages without  paying  for  that  privilege, 
but  to  go  in  and  hear  and  see  he  must 
purchase  a  ticket,  just  as  he  would  for 
any  exhibition  or  attraction  in  Chicago 
outside  of  Jackson  Park. 

Mr.  Willis  J.  Abbott  has  done  the  pub- 
lic a  service  by  sketching,  in  the  Christian 
Uniofi,  the  outline  of  a  plan  for  seeing 
the  World's  Fair  to  good  advantage  in  a 
short  time.  If  you  can  spare  the  time, 
.six  weeks  will  be  well  put  in  visiting  the 
great  Exposition,  but  if  you  have  only 
two  days  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  it. 
He  supposes  the  average  traveler  to  have 
two  weeks  for  his  visit. 

The  fair  will  be  open  from  eight  until 
six  o'clock  daily,  except  when  there  are 
evening  entertainments.  There  will  be 
four  ways  of  reaching  the  grounds,  which 
are  seven   miles  from    Chicago  on    the 


lake  and  lake  shore,  at  Jackson  Park. 
One  of  the  routes — the  quickest — is  by 
the  trains  of  the  Illinois  Central.  There 
are  also  other  railroads  on  the  West  side. 
Then  come  the  cable  cars,  the  elevated 
railway,  and  the  boats  along  the  shore. 
This  last  route  will  be  the  most  satis- 
factory for  a  first  view.  The  first  day 
should  be  given  to  a  general  view  of  the 
whole  grounds  by  means  of  the  little 
electric  launches,  the  movable  sidewalk 
and  the  electric  road.  The  State  build- 
ings are  grouped  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  grounds. 

There  are  fifteen  prindpal  buildings,. 
the  most  important  of  these  being  the 
great  Hall  of  Manufactures.  •'Wheel 
chairs  propelled  by  college  students" 
will  convey  the  visitor  from  one  part  of  a 
given  building  to  another.  The  most 
hurried  sight-seers  must  give  not  less  than 
two  days  to  this  great  building.  But  the 
visitor  for  two  weeks  will  give  one  day  to 
the  agricultural,  another  to  the  electrical 
and  mining,  and  yet  another  to  the  trans- 

?ortation  and  machinery  departments, 
^he  agricultural  and  machinery  houses 
are  at  the  right  of  the  main  railway 
station,  the  mines  and  electrical  exhibits 
on  the  left.  The  transportation  building 
is  near  Machinery  Hall. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  Visitor  may  go 
by  a  little  electric  launch  to  the  building 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
ornate  edifice  which  holds  the  aquaria 
and  fisheries  exhibit;  thence  to  the  brick 
battleship  Illinois,  which  contains  the 
exhibit  of  the  United  States  Navy  Depart- 
ment. The  fisheries,  the  Government 
Building  and  the  brick  battleship  may  all 
be  seen  in  one  day.  For  another  day, 
the  eighth,  take  the  Woman's  Building. 
Horticultural  Hall  and  the  Japanese  ex- 
hibit on  the  wooden  island.  The  art 
gallery  and  the  educational  display  will 
take  the  ninth  day. 

The  foreign  and  State  buildings  will 
occupy  a  day  each,  leaving  only  one  more 
of  the  twelve.  For  that  remain  the 
the  various  side  shows,  as  many  of  them 
as  the  visitor  may  care  to  see.  These  are 
situated  in  what  is  called  the  Midway 
Plaisance.  Part  of  them  can  be  taken  in 
from  time  to  time  during  the  other  days. 
Among  them  is  the  famous  Eskimo  vil- 
lage; also  Dutch,  German  and  Irish  vil- 
lages, with  reproductions  of  the  streets  of 
far-away  cities,  among  which  are  street 
scenes  from  Cairo,  Staniboul,  Tunis  and 
Algiers. 
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Of  course  if  one  is  specially  interested 
in  any  particular  department,  it  will  pay 
him  best  to  spend  more  time  in  that. 
The  farmer  and  live  stock  man  may  care 
most  for  the  agricultural  display,  which 
includes  also  the  forestry  exhibit.  The 
artist  may  spend  most  time  in  the  art  gal- 
leries, the  mechanic  in  Machinery  Hall, 
and  the  teacher  in  looking  through  the 
educational  exhibits. 

The  danger  is  that  most  people  will  try 
to  do  and  see  too  much.  Indeed,  it  will 
be  found  best  to  ''go  slow'*  in  all  this 
sight-seeing;  even  to  take  an  occasional 
day  off  for  rest  and  sleep.  Personally, 
we  are  quite  in  sympathy  with  a  writer 
in  The  Century  for  May  who  tells  us; 

**If  you  go  in  perfect  freedom  to  the 
Fair  you  will  find  such  an  idler's  paradise 
as  was  never  dreamed  of  in  America  be- 
fore, and  is  not  equalled  anywhere  in 
Europe  to-day.  If,  I  say,  you  go  not 
like  a  pains-taking  draughtsman  but  like 
a  human  Kodak,  caring  only  for  as  many 
pleasing  impressions  as  possible,  not  for 
the  analyzing  of  their  worth, — you  will 
be  delighted  in  the  first  place  by  the  sight 
of  such  crowds  of  busy  human  bees,  and 
the  comfortable  thought  that,  thank 
heaven!  you  are  not  as  they.  And  what 
a  setting  for  these  crowds!  What  a  pan- 
orama of  beauty  to  drink  in  and  dream 
over,  and  to  carry  home,  in  general  views 
and  bits  of  detail,  for  the  perpetual  adorn- 
ment of  your  mental  picture-gallery!" 

He  closes  his  article  in  the  same  vein, 
half  humorous,  half  earnest,  with  a  pleas- 
ant reference  to  the  happy  idler  who  at 
the  Centennial  heard  only  the  Hungarian 
band.  We  have  sat  so  often  under  the 
witchery  of  this  same  gipsy  band  that  we 
can  almost  believe  the  story.  It  Is  a 
unique  orchestra,  using  only  the  stringed 
and  reed  (or  wood)  instruments,  and 
playing  each  his  part  without  the  music 
or  any  hint  of  music  before  him.  All 
that  is  in  the  ear  and  heart  of  the  player, 
and  none  of  it  upon  the  printed  page. 
Again  and  again,  since  those  rare  Cen- 
tennial days,  have  we  turned  fi'om  other 
things  very  good  and  very  attractive,  to 
come  under  the  spell  of  this  wonderful 
music — which,  indeed,  we  hope  to  hear 
again  at  Chicago.     Says  this  writer: 

**I  have  always  wished  to  celebrate  a 
certain  friend  of  mine  who,  with  great 
trouble,  got  himself  a  holiday  and  jour- 
neyed from  the  far  West  to  see  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition.  He  arrived  on  a  very 
hot  day  ;  near  the  entrance  to  the  grounds 


he  found  a  Hungarian  band  playing  de- 
lightfully in  a  delightful  little  restaurant ; 
there  he  sat  down  for  mental  and  physical 
refreshment;  and  thither  he  returned 
each  subsequent  day  during  his  hard- 
earned  week  of  leisure,  and  sat  till  even- 
tide. He  saw  no  more  of  the  Exhibition 
than  this,  but  he  still  declares  that  he  got 
*  more  good  *  out  of  it  than  any  one  else, 
and  looks  back  upon  it  with  feelings  of 
unmixed  self-approval.  People  of  his 
kind  will  probably  be  tempted  at  Chicago 
to  do  a  little  more  than  he  did  at  Phila- 
delphia ;  there  will  be  so  many  enchant- 
ing spots  for  placid  contemplation  that 
they  will  not  remain  for  a  week  in .  one. 
But  if  they  really  are  of  his  kind,  they 
will  not  be  tempted  into  over-exertion,  or 
disturbed  by  the  conscientious  activity  of 
others;  and  the  longer  they  stay,  the 
oftener  the}'  pitch  their  mental  camera  on 
a  new  spot,  the  richer  will  be  their  feeling 
of  pleasure  and  self-approval  in  after  days 
of  retrospection.  *  * 

In  the  N,  E.  Journal  of  Education,  the 
editor,  Mr.  A.  E.  Winship,  says : 

Give  no  time  to  Chicago  outside  the 
grounds.  Give  a  full  half  day  to  the 
grounds  outside  the  buildings.  Be  sure 
that  you  see  everything  out  of  doors  in 
Jackson  Park  and  the  Midway  Plaisance. 
Enjoy  the  walks,  the  water,  the  bridges, 
the  trees,  the  shrubs,  the  flowers,  the 
fountains,  the  out-of-door  statuary,  and 
the  architecture.  Give  another  half-day 
to  the  Central  Boulevard  and  the  foreign 
streets,  booths,  etc. 

Give  two  long  half  days  to  the  educa- 
tional exhibits  and  other  things  on  that 
floor.  That  is  time  enough,  but  none 
too  much.  Do  this  work  faithfully.  On 
general  principles — all  these  suggestions 
will  be  varied  by  individual  tastes  and 
needs — the  following  is  a  fair  use  of  the 
remaining  eight  half  days:  i .  Your  state 
building  and  the  next  most  interesting 
state  building  to  you.  2.  Horticulture, 
Agriculture,  and  Fishing.  3.  Electricity 
and  Mining.  4.  Manufactures  and  Ma- 
chinery. 5.  Fine  Arts  and  the  Woman's 
Building.  6.  Live  Stock  and  Railroads. 
7.  Government  and  Special  Exhibits  of 
other  nations.  8.  Concentrate  your  en- 
ergies upon  what  you  have  discovered 
that  you  most  wish  to  see  that  you  have 
not  seen.  Make  for  yourself  some  such 
plan  as  this,  and  live  up  to  it.  If  you 
want  more  time  anywhere  wait  until  you 
have  seen  what  you  have  planned  to  see, 
I  and  save  th<s  time  from  other  things  for  it. 
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Department  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  May  15,  1893. 

THE  annual  examinations  of  the  several 
State  Normal  Schools  will  be  held,  as 
follows: 

June  6th,  9  a.  m. —  West  Chester, — Prof. 
Welsh,  Supts.  Hoffecker  and  Leister.  Slip- 
pery  Rock. — Prof.  Noss,  Supts.  Hamilton 
ana  Richey.  Mansfield. — Prof.  Lyte,  Supts. 
Gillette  and  Transeau. 

June  13TH,  9  a.  m. — Kutztown, — Prof. 
Deane,  Supts.  Rupp  and  Baer.  Clarion, — 
Prof.  Eldon,  and  Supts.  Beer  and  Kerr. 
Shippensburg . — Prof.  Maltby,  Supts.  Wertz 
and  Hockenoerrj'. 

June  2oth,  9  a.  m. — Lock  Haven — Prof. 
Philips,  Supts.  Gramley  and  Robb.  Blooms- 
burg, — Prof.  Benedict,  Supts.  McNeal  and 
Goho.  Millersville. — Prof.  Davis,  Supts. 
Brecht  and  Boger .  Calif om  ia , —Prof.  Eckels, 
Supts.  Stewart  and  Porter. 

June  27TH,  o  a.  m. — Edinboro,— Prof.  Al- 
bro,  Supts.  Babcock  and  Watson.     Indiana. 

— Prof. ,  (to  be  from  the  Kutztown 

School),  Supts.  Hammers  and  Ulerich. 

Superintendents  of  the  several  Normal 
School  Districts  are  invited  to  be  present  at 
the  examination  in  their  respective  districts. 

The  traveling  expenses  of  Superintendents 
serving  on  the  Board  of  Examiners  will  be 
paid  by  the  State; /or  printing  there  is  no 
appropriation.  No  one  appointed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  can  oe  absent  without 
securing  the  services  of  another  person,  of 
the  same  class,  and  all  such  changes  shall 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Each  student  must  receive  four  affirmative 
votes  out  of  five  in  order  to  graduate. 

The  following  rules  concerning  the  exam- 
inations will  be  in  force: 

1.  The  examination  must  be  strictly  pri- 
vate, no  person  being  admitted  except  the 
members  of  the  faculty  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

2.  The  voting  must  be  done  by  ballot. 

3.  The  result  of  the  examinations  must  be 
announced  by  the  President  of  the  Board. 

The  order  of  examinations  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  A  careful,  written  examination  in  the 
following  branches:  First — Mathematics,  in- 
cluding Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry. 
S^QonS— Natural  Sciences,  including  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  Botany  and  Physiology 
and  Hygiene.  Third — Language,  including 
Spelling,  Reading,  Grammar,  Rhetoric  and 
the  elements  of  Latin.  Fourth — Historical 
Sciences,  including  Geog^phy,  History  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Fifth — Professional  Studies, 
including  Mental  Philosophy,  Methods  of 
Instruction  and  School  Economy. 

2.  A  special  examination  iii  Drawing, 
Vocal  Music  and  Book-keeping.    No  student 


I  who  has  not  studied  these  branches  to  the 
extent  required,  and  for  the  length  of  time 
named  in  the  course  of  stud v,  can  graduate. 

Normal  School  Principals  are  eamestlv 
requested  to  make  a  thorough  personal, 
preliminary  examination  of  the  classes  in 
their  several  schools,  and  to  drop  all  stu- 
dents not  fully  prepared  both  in  scnolarship 
and  teaching  skill. 

To  facilitate  these  examinations,  each 
school  is  requested  to  provide  its  class  with 
a  room  furnished  with  desks,  a  blackboard 
upon  which  questions  may  be  written,  and 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  unruled  paper  in  half 
sheets,  about  eight  by  ten  inches  in  size, 
clasps  for  fastening  the  sheets  together,  and 
suitable  pencils  for  writing. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmction 
hopes  to  nnd  at  all  the  schools  the  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  several  Boards  of 
Examiners  which  have  held  sessions  at  these 
schools,  including  complete  lists,  printed  or 
type- written,  of  all  students  recommended 
for  examination,  properly  classified  and 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order  for  the  use 
of  the  examiners. 

D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 
Supt,  Public  Instruction, 


SUPERINTENDENTS  EI.ECTED  FOR 
ENSUING  TERM. 


HE  certificates  of  election  of  Superinten- 
.  dents  have  been  received  from  nearly  all 
the  counties,  cities,  boroughs  and  townships 
authorized  by  law  to  hold  such  elections. 
If  in  any  case  legal  objections  are  made  they 
will  be  duly  considered,  and  when  all  these 
officers  are  commissioned  a  full  list  will 
again  be  published,  should  there  be  any 
such  changes  as  to  make  this  desirable. 

COUNTY  superintendents. 

Adams — J.  W.  Thoman,  Abottstown. 
Allegheny — Samuel  Hamilton,  Braddock. 
Armstrong— W.  M.  Jackson,  Freeport 
Beaver -J.  G.  Hillman,  Freedom. 
Bedford— C.  J.  Potts,  Bedford. 
Berks — W.  M.  Zechman,  Fleetwood. 
Blair— Henry  S.  Wertz,  Duncansville. 
Bradford — G.  W.  Ryan,  Towanda. 
Bucks — W.  H.  Blotter,  Doylestown. 
Butler— N.  C.  McCoUough,  Butler. 
Cambria— J.  W.  Leech,  Ebensborg. 
Cameron — EUa  Herrick,  Emporium. 
Carbon — A.  S.  Beisel,  Lansford. 
Centre— C.  L.  Gramley,  Rebersburg. 
Chester— Joseph  S.  Walton,  Ercildoun. 
Clarion — W.  A.  Beer,  Callensburg. 
Clearfield— B.  C.  Youngman,  Clearfield. 
Clinton— W.  A.  Snyder,  Salona. 
Columbia — Wm.  C.  Johnston,  Jerseytown. 
Crawford— George  I.  Wright,  Meadville. 
Cumberland — A.  J.  BeitzeT,  Boiling  Spring^k 
Dauphin— R.  M.  McNeal,  Steelton. 
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Delaware — A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Media. 
Elk— W.  H.  Devereux,  Ridgway. 
Erie— Thomas  C.  Miller,  West  Mill  Creek. 
Fayette — B.  F.  Porter,  Brownsville. 
Forest — George  W.  Kerr,  Tionesta. 
Franklin— W.  F.  Zumbro,  Mercersburg. 
Fulton — C.  Chestnut,  Hustontown. 
Greene — Edgar  T.  Stewart,  Wayuesburg. 
Huntingdon— S.  G.  Rudy,  Huntingdon. 
Indiana — A.  M.  Hammers,  Indiana. 
Jefferson— J.  H.  Hughes,  Brookville. 
Juniata — D.  P.  ^larshall,  Walnut. 
I^ackawanna— J.  C.  Taylor. 
!Laii caster— M.  J.  Brecht,  Lancaster. 
L/awrence— J.  M.  Watson,  Fay. 
Lebanon— John  W.  Snoke,  Annville. 
I^high— Alvin  Rupp,  Coopersburg. 
Luzerne— T.  B.  Harrison,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Lycoming— George  J.  Becht.  Muucy. 
McKean  —William  P.  Eckels,  Smethport 
Mercer — L.  R.  Eckels,  Fredonia. 
Miflaiu— G.  T.  Cooper,  Belleville. 
Monroe — T.  H.  Serfoss,  Gilberts. 
Montgomery — R.  F.  Hoffecker,  Norristown. 
Montour — W.  D.  Steinbach,  Danville. 
Northampton-  W.  F.  Hoch,  Freemansburg. 
Northumberland — Ira  Shipman,  Sun  bury. 
Perry — ^Joseph  M.  Arnold,  New  Bloomfield. 
Pike —George  Sawyer,  Matamoras. 
Potter  -Anna  Bodler,  Germania. 
Schuylkill-G.  W.  Weiss,  Schuylkill  Haven. 
Snyder— J.  W.  Bowersox,  Middleburg. 
Somerset — ^J.  M.  Berkey,  Berlin. 
Sullivan -F.  W.  Meylert,  Folksville. 
Susquehanna — U.  B.  Gillette,  New  Milford. 
Tioga— H.  E.  Raesly,  Wellsboro. 
Union — B.  R.  Johnson,  Lewisburg. 
Venango— John  F.  Bigler,  Barkeyville. 
Warren — H.  M.  Putnam,  Warren. 
Washington —B.  E.  Tombaugh,  Washington. 
Wayne — James  H.  Kennedy,  Pleasant  Mount. 
Westmoreland — W.  W.  Ulerich,  Latrobe. 
Wvoming — Asa  S.  Keeler,  Tunkhannock. 
York— D.  H.  Gardner,  York. 

CITY  AND  BOROUGH  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Allegheny  City— John  Morrow,  Allegheny. 
Allentown — F.  D.  Raub,  Allentown. 
AUoona — D.  S.  Keith,  Altoona. 
Ashland— William  C.  Estler,  Ashland. 
Beaver  Falls— J.  M.  Reed,  Beaver  Falls. 
Bethlehem — ^Thomas  Farquhar,  Bethlehem. 
Bradford— H.  R.  Roth,  Bradford. 
Bristol— Matilda  Booz,  Bristol. 
Butler — Ebenezer  M&ckey,  Butler. 
Carbondale— John  J.  Forbes,  Carbondale. 
Chambersburg — W.  H.  Hocken berry. 
Chester — Charles  F.  Foster,  Chester. 
Columbians.  H.  Ho£fman,  Columbia. 
Corry — k,  D.  Colegrove,  Corry. 
Dunmore — George  Williams,  Dunmore. 
Easton— William  W.  Cottinghan,  Easton. 
Erie — H.  C.  Missimer,  Erie. 
Franklin — N.  P.  Kinsley,  Franklin. 
Harrisburg— Lemuel  O.  Foose,  Harrisburg. 
Hazleton — David  A.  Harm  an,  Hazleton. 
Hazle  Twp., Luzerne  co.,-J.  J.  Mulhall,  Hazleton. 
Huntingdon — Wm.  M.  Benson,  Huntingdon. 
Johnstown — T.  B.  Johnston,  Johnstown. 
Lancaster — R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster. 
Lebanon — Cyrus  Boger,  Lebanon. 
Lock  Haven— John  A.  Robb,  Lock  Haven. 


Lower  Merion  Twp.,  Moutgom'y  co. — J.  I.  Robb, 

Bryn  Mawr. 
McKeesport— Perry  A.  Shanor,  McKeesport. 
Mahanoy  City — Frank  S.  Miller,  Mahanoy  City. 
Mahanoy  Twp.,  Schuyl.  co. — Frank  J.  Noon  an, 

St.  Nicholas. 
Mead ville— Henry  V.  Hotchkiss,  Meadville. 
Milton— S.  O.  Goho,  Milton 
Nanticoke — Clarence  B.  Miller,  Nanticoke. 
New  Brighton— J.  B.  Richey,  New  Brighton. 
New  Castle— W.  J.  Shearer,  York. 
Newport  Twp.,  Luzerne  co. — James  A.  Dewey, 

Wanamie. 
Norristown —Joseph  K.  Gotwals,  Norristown. 
Oil  City-C.  A.  Babcock,  Oil  City. 
Phcenixville — Harry  F.  Leister,  Phcenixville. 
Pittsburg — George  J.  Luckey,  Pittsburg. 
Pottstown— William  W.  Rupert,  Pottsto^AU. 
Pottsville— B.  F.  Patterson,  Pottsville. 
Reading— Samuel  A.  Baer,  Reading. 
Scranton — George  W.  Phillips,  Scran  ton. 
Shamokin — William  G.  Harpel,  Shamokiu. 
Sharon— J.  W.  Canon,  Sharon. 
Shenandoah — Martin  P.  Whitaker,  Shenandoah. 
South  Bethlehem— Owen  R.  Wilt. 
South  Easton — Samuel  E.  Shull,  Easton. 
Steeltou — L.  E.  McGinnis,  Steelton. 
Tamaqua — R.  F.  Ditchburn,  Tarn  aqua. 
West  Chester — Addison  Jones,  West  Chester. 
Wilkes-Barre — James M.  Coughlin, Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport — Samuel  Transeau,  William  sport. 
York — Atreus  Wanner,  York. 


TRUSTEES  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  following  gentlemen  have  been  ap- 
pointed State  Trustees  of  the  several  Normal 
Schools  for  the  tenn  of  years  here  named: 

West  Chester. — O.  B.  Dickinson,  Chester  P. 
O.,  and  Chas.  W.  Roberts,  West  Chester.  Com- 
missioned May  1 6,  1893,  for  three  years. 

Millersvilte. — ^John  B.  Warfel,  Lancaster,  and 
David  McMullen,  Lancaster.  Commissioned 
May  16,  1893,  for  three  years. 

Kutzto'Wfi.—  Y>?i\\^  Sharadin,  Kutztown,  and 
H.  Willis  Bland,  Reading.  Commissioned  May 
4,  1893,  for  three  vears. 

East  Stroudsourg . — Alex.  W.  Dickson, 
Scranton,  and  H.  S.  Rinker,  Weatherly;  com- 
missioned May  4,  1893,  for  one  year.  W.  B. 
Holmes,  Houesdale,  and  John  McGerhiu,  Hazle- 
ton; commissioned  May  4,  1893,  for  two  years. 
Dr.  W.  G.  Weaver,  Wilkesbarre,  and  A.  C.  La 
Barre,  Easton;  commissioned  May  4,  1893,  for 
three  years. 

Mansfield, — H.  C.  Jessijp,  Montrose,  and  J. 
T.  McCoUum,  Troy.  Commissioned  May  3, 
1893,  for  three  years. 

Bloomsburg,—Q.\i2.x\^'&  G.  Barkley,  Blooms- 
burg,  and  Robert  R.  Little,  Bloomsburg.  Com- 
missioned May  3,  1893,  for  three  years. 

Shippensburg.—'iB.m^s  E.  McLean,  Shippens- 
burg,  and  G.  W.  Stewart,  Shippensburg.  Com  - 
missioned  May  4,  1893,  for  three  years. 

Lock  Haven.  — C  A.  Mayer,  Lock  Haven,  and 
J.  W.  Bridgens,  Lock  Haven.  Commissioned 
May  2,  1893,  for  three  years. 

Indiana. — Jas.  G.  Mitchell,  Hamilton,  JeflFer- 
son  CO.,  and  A.  W.  Kimmell,  Indiana.  Com- 
missioned May  15,  1893,  for  three  years. 
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C(^ifornia. — T.  M.  Patterson,  Burgettstown, 
and  J:  K.  Billingsby,  California.  Commissioned 
Ma^  7,  1893,  for  three  years. 

Slippery  Rock, — Livinj2;stou  McQuiston,  But- 
ler, and  R.  D.  McGonnigle,  Allegheny.  Com- 
missioned May  9,  1893,  for  three  years. 

Edinboro. — F.  I^.  Proudfit,  Ediuboro,  and 
Dr.  S.  B.  Hotchkiss,  Edinboro.  Commissioned 
May  16,  1893,  for  three  years.  Jas.  R.  Bums, 
Erie,  commissioned  May  8,  1893,  for  one  year. 

Clarion. — George  F.  Kibbs,  Clarion,  and  W. 
W.  Barr,  Clarion.  Commissioned  May  4,  1893, 
for  three  years. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Beaver — Supt.  Hillman :  Eight  examina- 
tions were  held  in  diiFerent  parts  of  the 
county  for  common  school  graduation. 
Fifty-six  applicants  were  examined;  twenty- 
two  passed  and  received  diplomas. 

Bedford — Supt.  Potts:  Southampton  has 
decided  to  put  up  a  two-room  building  in 
place  of  the  one  Dumt  down.  Loysburg  is 
contemplating  the  building  of  a  new  house 
of  three  rooms,  and  Hopewell  one  of  four 
rooms.  The  schools  are  all  closed  at  this 
writing,  and  it  is  the  general  verdict  that 
the  county  has  never  known  a  better  term's 
work. 

Berks — Supt.  Zechman:  The  Boyertown 
Local  Institute  was  the  best  attended  of  this 
term.  After  paying  all  expenses  there  was 
a  balance  of  $21  left  over,  which  was  given 
to  the  High  School  for  the  benefit  of  the 
library.  Principal  Conner,  of  the  Hig^h 
School,  succeeded  in  collecting  $112  to  in- 
vest in  books  for  the  same.  During  the 
term  seventeen  Local  Institutes  have  been 
held.  They  were  well  attended  by  teachers, 
directors  and  patrons.  We  examined  the 
Hamburg  high  school  during  the  month. 
Very  many  school  libraries  were  started  by 
subscription,  etc.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  County  Teachers'  Reading  Union  had 
a  meeting  during  the  month.  It  was  de- 
cided to  provide  for  a  certificate  of  member- 
ship to  be  given  to  members  after  they  have 
finished  the  prescribed  course. 

Blair — Supt.  Wertz:  Arbor  Day  was  ap- 
propriately observed  by  the  Bellwood  schools 
and  other  districts.  Three  pupils  were 
graduated  from  the  high  school  of  Roaring 
Spring.  The  commencement  exercivSes  were 
interesting  and  the  work  of  the  term  re- 
flected credit  upon  the  teachers,  the  prin- 
cipal, W.  C.  Hanawalt,  and  all  concerned. 

Cambria — Supt.  Leech:  The  large  brick 
school  building  of  Ebensburg  was  destroyed 
by  fire  March  29th.  The  fire  originated  in 
the  gaiTet,  caused,  it  is  believed,  by  an  ac- 
cident. The  school  had  been  in  session 
forty-five  minutes  when  the  alarm  was 
given.  Every  one  was  removed  in  safety. 
At  the  time  the  building  was  erected,  1857, 
it  was  the  finest  in  this  section  of  the  State. 
Insurance,  55,200.  A  model  modem  struc- 
ture will  take  its  place  this  summer.  Two 
central  examinations  were  held  for  the  ex- 


amination of  pupils  who  were  anxious  to 
try  the  test,  one  at  Ebensburg  and  one  in 
East  Conemaugh,  a  class  of  ten,  nine  gradu- 
ating.    Two  more  remain  to  be  held. 

Chester  —  Supt.  Walton:  Ramsay's 
school  house,  in  Londonderry  township,  is 
much  improved.  The  individual  furniture 
adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  pupils.  A 
generous-minded  citizen  of  Highland  town- 
ship offers  to  donate  a  piece  of  ground  as  a 
site  for  a  Township  High  School;  also  land 
for  a  house  for  the  teacher!  We  hope  this 
offer  will  be  accepted.  Children  leave  the 
public  schools  too  soon. 

Clinton — Supt.  Brungard:  The  greater 
number  of  our  schools  are  closed.  With  few 
exceptions,  excellent  work  was  done  by  our 
teachers;  A  Local  Institute  was  held  at 
Renovo.  Profs.  Kelchner,  of  Williamsport. 
and  Becht,  of  Muncy  schools,  and  Sweeny 
and  Driscoll,  of  St.  Maiy's,  did  good  work. 

Erie— Supt.  Miller:  Twenty-mur  pupils 
have  thus  far  graduated  from  the  common 
school  course.  The  graded  course  of  study 
has  been  the  means  of  arousing  great  inter- 
est in  the  continuous-term  districts  during 
the  past  year. 

Frankun — Supt.  Slyder:  All  the  schools 
in  the  rural  districts  are  closed,  and  the  bor- 
ough schools  will  soon  close.  On  the  whole 
we  have  had  a  very  prosperous  school-term. 

Greene — Supt.  lams:  With  few  excep- 
tions our  schools  closed  in  March.  I  ap- 
pointed April  27th  as  graduation  night,  with 
regular  commencement  exercises.  The  one 
making  the  highest  percentage  became 
Valedictorian,  and  the  next  highest  Saluta- 
torian.  In  many  cases  the  alumni  joined 
with  the  graduates.  This  was  a  new  depar- 
ture from  preceding  years,  yet  the  results 
have  been  all,  and  more,  than  was  expected. 
March  i  ith  had  been  appointed  as  examina- 
tion day  for  common  school  diplomas.  Of 
the  89  applicants  78  reached  an  average  of 
85  per  cent.,  and  were  granted  diplomas. 
Right  here  is  a  question  that  demands  solu- 
tion: These  diplomas  certify  that  their  hold- 
ers have  outgrown  the  common  school ;  but 
in  the  country  districts  many  of  these  grad- 
uates re-enter  the  school  the  succeeding 
term,  not  having  reached  their  majority. 
This  condition  of  things  forces  upon  mv 
mind  the  need  of  graced  schools  in  each 
township  of  our  county — ^a  need  which.  I 
trust,  the  future  will  speedily  provide. 

Juniata — Supt.  Camej^:  Our  schools  all 
closed  the  first  week  in  May.  They  have 
been  ^vell  attended  and  generally  well 
taught — none  requiring  to  be  changed  on 
account  of  failure.  Taken  in  all,  they  have 
been  successful. 

Indiana — Supt.  Hammers:  This  term  has 
been,  in  many  respects,  a  very-  satisfactory^ 
one  to  all  concerned.  The  graded  course  of 
study  has  been  adopted  in  many  of  the 
schools,  and  a  number  of  pupils  who  com- 
pleted the  course  were  formally  examined 
and  received  diplomas.  All  but  five  of  the 
schools  have  been  oflicially  visited,  and  the 
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number  of  visits  by  directors  and  parents 
exceeds  that  of  former  years.  The  spring 
term  of  the  Normal  School  at  Indiana  began 
ivith  a  larger  attendance  than  ever.  The 
prospects  are  for  an  unprecedentedly  suc- 
cessful and  profitable  term. 

Lawrence — Supt.  Watson:  Our  annual 
examinations  for  graduation  have  been  held. 
Seventy  pupils  passed  and  were  g^nted 
diplomas.  These  examinations  have  created 
much  interest  in  the  school  work.  Pupils 
are  studying  all  of  the  common  school 
branches  in  order  to  pass  the  examination. 
Mahoning  township  had  very  creditable 
commencement  exercises,  with  a  graduating 
class  of  twelve. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke:  We  have  had  a 
very  prosperous  term.  There  will  be  Nor- 
mal classes  in  Lebanon  Valley  College, 
Palatinate  College,  Schuylkill  Seminary, 
and  at  Annville.  These  classes  will  be  well 
attended.  Besides,  quite  a  large  number  of 
our  teachers  are  attending  some  State  Nor- 
mal School.  This  is  strong  evidence  that 
our  teachers  are  trying  to  improve  for  the 
^reat  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
Successful  Institutes  were  held  in  North  and 
South  Annville,  Bethel,  North  Cornwall  and 
Londonderry.  March  loth  was  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  holding  the  second  term  exam- 
inations. The  majority  of  teachers  think 
that  these  examinations  have  done  much  to 
stimulate  school  work.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  our  schools  were  nearly  all  closed  be- 
fore April,  Arbor  Dav  was  not  generally 
observed.  The  new  school  building  in  West 
Lebanon  is  completed  and  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. It  is  a  two-room  brick  structure,  so 
arranged  as  to  admit  of  annexing  another 
building  of  similar  size  when  needed.  When 
thus  completed  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
desirable  buildings  in  the  county.  The 
rooms  are  spacious,  admirably  lighted,  and 
amply  supplied  with  the  best  slate  surface. 
The  building  is  heated  by  the  Howard  sys- 
tem, and  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  cupola 
furnished  with  a  bell.  The  directors  of  the 
district  have  done  much  to  improve  their 
schools.  The  buildings,  three  in  number, 
were  during  the  last  year  furnished  with  the 
Howard  system  of  heating.  The  yards  are 
all  enclosed  with  beautiful  substantial 
fences,  and  the  outbuildings  in  every  respect 
complete.  Books  and  supplies  are  all  fur- 
nished, free  of  cost,  by  the  Board.  With 
men  as  directors  who  are  earnest  and  ener- 
getic, thoroughly  interested  in  the  schools, 
and  a  corps  of  strong,  faithful  teachers,  this 
district  is  destined  soon  to  take  a  leading 
place  in  the  school  work  of  the  county. 

Lycoming — Supt,'Lose:  Sixty-nine  pupils 
successfully  passed  the  examination  for 
•common  school  diplomas.  It  was  more 
general  than  ever  before,  nearly  every  dis- 
trict in  the  count)^  having  a  class  to  enter. 
The  examination  in  each  district  was  con- 
ducted by  an  outside  teacher,  from  a  list  of 
questions  prepared  by  the  County  Superin- 
tendent. 


Montgomery  —  Supt.  Hoffecker:  T^ie 
local  institute  held  at  Ashbourne  was  not 
so  largely  attended  as  it  should  have  been, 
on  account  of  inclement  weather.  The  dis- 
play of  pupils'  work  was  the  best  ever  made 
at  any  of  our  institutes.  The  discussions 
were  spirited  and  full  of  earnestness.  The 
instruction  given  in  drawing  was  ver>'  satis- 
factory. 

Potter — Supt.  Kies:  The  Coudersport 
and  the  Lewisville  graded  schools  each  nad 
a  graduating  class,  and  closed  the  year's 
work  with  entertainments  very  commend- 
able to  the  graduates  and  other  members  of 
the  schools.  A  crowded  house  greeted  each. 
The  proceeds  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  schools. 
We  have  a  less  number  of  summer  schools 
than  usual.  Most  of  them  have  been  in 
operation  since  April  3d. 

Schuylkill — Supt.  Weiss:  I  held  a  very 
successful  local  institute  at  Zion's  Church, 
near  Pinedale,  February  17  and  18,  attended 
by  teachers  and  directors  of  the  6th  and  7th 
districts.  Dr.  A.  R.  Home,  Dr.  N.  C. 
Schaeifer  and  Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck 
delivered  evening  lectures,  and  gave  in- 
struction during  the  day  sessions.  Teach- 
ers of  the  county  did  excellent  work  in  talks 
and  class  drills.  The  large  church  was 
crowded  to  overflowing.  Ever>'body  was 
delighted,  and  the  County  Superintendent 
was  requested  to  favor  the  good  people  of 
the  Brunswicks  with  a  local  institute  the 
coming  term.  I  also  held  a  successful  in- 
stitute at  Pine  Grdve,  February  25th — at- 
tended by  teachers  and  directors  of  the  loth 
district.  Supt.  Henry  Houck  delivered,  an 
evening  lecture;  he  also  with  Dr.  Schaeffer 
gave  instruction  at  the  day  sessions.  Teach- 
ers of  this  district  favored  the  institute  with 
most  excellent  class-drills,  talks,  and  es- 
says. The  calisthenic  drill  by  pupils  of  the 
secondaiy  schools  of  Pine  Grove,  elicited 
great  applause.  Local  talent  furnished  ex- 
cellent music.  A  local  institute  was  held  at 
Boonesville,  March  3,  4 — attended  by  teach- 
ers and  directors  of  the  5th  district.  Dr. 
Schaeffer  and  Supt.  Houck  gave  instruction 
and  delivered  evening  lectures.  The  teach- 
ers favored  the  meeting  with  most  excellent 
talks,  and  read  strong  papers,  which  elicited 
spicy  discussions.  The  music  was  fur- 
nished by  members  of  the  institute  and 
local  talent.  The  meeting  was  a  grand 
success.  A  very  successful  institute  was 
also  held  in  Palace  Theatre,  Girardville, 
March  24-25.  Prof.  Geo.  B.  Hancher  and 
Supt.  Houck  delivered  evening  lectures. 
The  teachers  and  directors  of  the  district 
took  an  active  part,  and  favored  the  audi- 
ence with  addresses,  essays,  class-drills,  and 
discussions.  The  evening  entertainments 
were  enlivened  with  wand  and  parasol  drills 
and  motion  songs,  by  pupils  of  the  Girard- 
ville schools,  and  by  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  rendered  by  local  talent.  This  insti- 
tute was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  county. 
Standing  room  was  at  a  premium.  It  was 
a  grand  success  in  every  respect. 
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Snyder — Supt.  Hermann  :  The  schools 
generally  will  close  the  latter  part  of  the 
month.  Measured  by  the  past  we  have  had 
a  successful  year,  but  measured  by  the  ideal 
we  are  still  lacking  in  many  respects. 

Venango — Supt.  Lord:  At  my  first  ex- 
amination for  this  year,  held  March  25th,  in 
Franklin,  I  had  the  largest  class  I  ever  ex- 
amined, and,  I  believe,  with  one  exception, 
the  largest  ever  examined  in  the  countj'. 
Many  of  the  applicants,  however,  were  very 
young,  entering  the  class  for  the  first  time; 
the  result  shows  ne;3.rly  one-half  failures. 

Warren — Supt.  Putnam:  Enjoyable  in- 
stitutes were  held  at  C^lade,  Youngsville  and 
Goodwill  Hill.  The  attendance  and  interest 
were  good  in  each  instance.  From  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  teachers  assisted  in  making  the 
programme    profitable    at    each    meeting. 


Directors  and  patrons  seem  to  be  more  than 
ever  interested,  and  much  has  been  done  to 
create  a  desire  for  progressive  work.  The 
scheme  of  uniform  graduation,  adopted  at 
the  County  Institute,  has  been  discussed, 
and  many  pupils  took  the  examination 
April  29.  Teachers  from  adjoining  counties 
are  attending  our  meetings,  and  they  are 
enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the  work  ^one. 
The  present  year  has  been  a  progressive  one. 
Washington — Supt.  Tombaugh:  Exam- 
inations for  public  school  diplomas  were 
conducted  at  thirty-five  different  places  in 
the  county,  March  25.  More  than  300  appli- 
cants were  examinea.  At  least  200  diplomas 
will  be  issued.  The  course  of  study  and 
system  of  graduation  is  working  admirably. 
By  it  pupils  are  kept  in  school  longer  and 
are  working  harder. 
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I^O  trace  the  development  of  a  great  mind 
.  and  character,  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  education.  In  this  lies  the  educa- 
tive value  of  the  reading  of  good  biogra- 
phies. And  hence  we  lose  no  opportunity 
of  calling  to  the  attention  of  our  readers 
every  such  biography;  and  eminently  such 
an  one  is  the  recently  issued  "Life  and 
Work  of  John  Ruskin  "  (Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  price  $5.00).  It 
is  written  bv  the  editor  ot  Mr.  Ruskin's 
poems,  Mr.  \V.  G.  CoUingwood,  M.  A.,  and 
IS  enriched  with  a  number  of  portraits  of  the 
great  art  critic  and  reformer,  and  by  speci- 
mens of  his  drawings.  The  frontispiece  to 
the  first  volume,  is  an  aquatint  portrait  of 
Ruskin  painted  by  himself,  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  printing  in  colors 
we  have  ever  seen.  Indeed  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  mechanical  features  of  these 
two  noble  volumes,  they  are  fully  up  to  the 
highest  standard  of  the  Riverside  Press, 
than  which  we  could  give  them  no  higher 
praise.  A  more  interesting  biography  it 
would  be  hard  to  find,  and  this  not  only 
because  Mr.  Ruskin  is  so  interesting  a  char- 
acter in  himself,  but  also  because  the  author 
has  so  clearly  and  conscientiously  traced 
the  development  of  his  mind,  his  thoughts 
and  prejudices,  from  his  earliest  years  up  to 
their  full  maturity;  for  while  Mr.  CoUing- 
wood is  an  ardent  admirer  of  his  subject, 
and  even  his  advocate,  he  is  so  ver>'  _judi- 
ciously  and  honestly,  apparentlv,  neither 
hiding  nor  warping  any  of  the  facts  in  his 
life,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  admiring 
biographers.  We  can  get  a  clear,  full  and 
correct  idea  of  what  Ruskin  is,  as  well  as  of 
what  he  has  done,  both  as  an  art  critic  and 
as  a  man.  And  while  there  is  much  in  his 
character  that  we  cannot  altogether  admire, 
there  is  much  more  that  we  must  simply 
wonder  at;  for  after  all  Ruskin  is  one  of  the 
world's  great  and  notable  men,  yes,  and 
what  is  still  better,  one  of  the  world's  bene- 


factors. Not  only  art,  but  human  life  and 
morals,  are  better  to-day  than  they  were  be- 
fore he  came  and  worked,  and,  de.spite  all 
prejudice  and  opposition,  he  impressed  the 
truths  he  had  to  teach  upon  the  world's  life. 
The  volumes  are  highly  satisfactory,  and 
must  at  once  take  rank  among  the  notable 
books  of  the  vear,  and  as  belonging  to  the 
best  of  recent  biographical  literature. 

The  same  can  be  said  with  equal  truthful- 
ness of  another  work  that  has  just  appeared 
from  the  same  press,  also  in  two  volumes^ 
namely  Mr.  Morse's  "Abraham  Lincoln/* 
in  the  *  *  American  Statesmen  ' '  series  (Price 
$2.50).  Of  all  the  volumes  of  this  valuable 
series,  there  are  none  that  bear  more  evident 
marks  of  the  painstaking  purpose  of  the 
author  to  get  at  the  very  heart  of  the  truth 
of  his  subject,  none  that  is  written  in  a 
more  judicial  spirit,  with  more  accuracy  in 
every  detail,  less  prejudice,  and  more  ap- 

garent  candor;  ana  consequentl}'  this,  per- 
aps  more  than  any  other  of  the  many, 
biographies  of  Lincoln,  inspires  the  reader 
with  confidence,  and  after  reading  leaves 
him  in  a  frame  of  mind  more  fully  satisfied. 
One  feels  that  he  can  trust  this  book,  which 
unfortunately  he  does  not  always  feel  while 
reading  some  of  the  voluminous  and  pre- 
tentious biographies  of  that  great  and  good 
American.  Give  us  these  two  volumes,  to- 
gether with  Carl  Schurz's  little  one  on  the 
same  subject,  and  we  would  not  exchange 
them  for  all  the  other  Lincoln  biographies 
thus  far  published. 

'* Tools  and  the  Man:  Property  and  In- 
dustry under  the  Christian  Law,*'  by  Wash- 
ington Gladdeu  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  T2mo.,  price  $1,25)  is  the  latest  of 
Dr.  Gladden 's  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  social  science.  It  reiterates  the 
truth  insisted  on  by  the  author  in  all  his 
many  writings  on  the  subject,  that  in 
Christianity  lies  the  only  key  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  vexed  problems  of  sociology. 
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and  especially  of  the  labor  question.  This 
is  elaborated,  illustrated  and  applied  with 
all  the  literary  skill  and  Christian  earnest- 
ness which  always  distinguish  Dr.  Gladden, 
and  make  all  his  utterances  so  forcible  and 
effective.  Whatever  diiFerences  of  opinion 
there  may  l?e  as  to  the  methods  ana  man- 
ner of  application  of  this  truth,  there  can  be 
no  difference  as  to  the  ultimate  truth  itself. 
At  all  events  the  book  is  a  thoroughly 
wholesome  one,  it  treats  the  difficult  subject 
so  clearly  and  frankly,  is  so  untechnical, 
that  we  heartily  commend  it  to  our  readers. 
No  earnest  reader  can  be  other  than  bene- 
fited by  it.  The  same  publishers  have  also 
reprinted  in  book  form,  aJfter  revision  and 
some  additions,  the  series  of  editorials  in 
the  '*Andover  Review,"  treating  that  most 
fundamental  question  in  theology,  which  is 
again  being  discussed  with  such  earnest- 
ness everywhere,  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
The  volume  bears  the  title  "The  Divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ:  An  Exposition  of  the 
Origin  and  Reasonableness  of  the  Belief  of 
the  Christian  Church. '  *  It  is  a  trea(tise  that 
cannot  but  do  much  good,  being  full  of  the 
** sweet  reasonableness"  of  the  truth,  and 
written  moreover  in  the  same  beautiful 
spirit  that  characterized  the  previous  vol- 
ume of  the  same  writer's  "Progressive 
Orthodoxy,"  and  in  the  same  outspoken, 
common-sense  manner.  It  is  not  only  a 
book  for  theologians,  but  especially  for  the 
earnest  lay  reader,  for  the  man  or  woman 
who  thinks. 

Two  volumes  that  we  would  especially  re- 
commend to  the  attention  of  those  having 
charge  of  school  libraries  are  Mr.  Ballou's 
latest  volume  of  travel,  "The  Story  of 
Malta,"  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps' 
**  Donald  Mercy,"  both  published  oy 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  In  the  former  the 
author  does  more  than  describe  all  that  is 
interesting,  and  much  that  is  generally  un- 
known, on  the  little  island  of  Malta;  he 
really  gives  also  a  fairly  full  history  of  the 
island  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 
He  succeeds  in  writing  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting volume,  as  w^as  indeed  to  be  ex- 
pected from  this  veteran  traveler,  whose 
works  are  always  among  the  most  sought 
after  in  all  our  libraries.  ' '  Donald  Marcy ' ' 
is  the  story  of  a  college  boy,  a  genuine,  live 
boy,  up  to  all  tricks  and  often  in  mischief, 
but  yet  truly  noble  and  manly  at  heart,  and 
who,  large! V  through  the  good  influence  of 
a  still  nobler  college  girl,  comes  out  "all 
right"  in  the  end.  It  is  a  story  worthy  of 
Mrs.  Phelps;  an  exhilarating,  purifying, 
uplifting  stor>';  one  we  should  like  to  have 
all  our  boys,  and  our  girls  to  read. 

That  brilliant  and  pungent  writer,  "Gail 
Hamilton,^'  never  turned  her  versatile  pen 
to  better  use  than  when  she  wrote  '  *  English 
Kings  in  a  Nutshell,"  which  the  American 
Book  Company  has  published  in  such  dainty 
form  and  with  such  excellent  portraits  of  all 
the  kings  and  queens  of  England.  (Price, 
60  cents.)    With  remarkable  skill  she  has 


succeeded  in  boldly  sketching,  each  in  a 
jingling  rhyme  of  from  two. to  ten  lines, 
"  aTl  the  English  monarchs,  their  relation  to 
their  successors,  the  time  and  length  of  each 
reign,  and  one  or  two  prominent  events  or 
prominent  names  that  marked  its  course." 
And  she  truly  says  that  ' '  whoever  commits 
the  verses  to  memory  will,  therefore,  have  a 
convenient  little  epitome  of  English  history 
always  at  command. ' '  The  teacher  who  can 
induce  hi^  scholars  to  commit  to  memory 
the  contents  of  this  pretty  little  book  wifl 
have  done  valuable  and  lasting  service  to 
them,  and  have  done  also  some  good  history- 
teaching.  The  idea  of  the  book  is  capital 
and  worthy  of  its  brilliant  author. 

An  excellent  idea  also  is  that  of  "The 
Riverside  Primer  and  Reader. ' '  (Houghton , 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  paper  covers  with  cloth  back, 
25  cents;  cloth,  30  cents.)  It  "is  designed 
to  serve  as  the  sole  text-book  in  reading  re- 
(juired  by  a  pupil.  When  he  has  mastered 
it  he  is  ready  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  world's  best  literature  in  the  English 
tongue.  '  •  The  book  proceeds  upon  the  fol- 
lowing two  eminently  sound  principles, 
First,  that  the  child  must  think  intelligently 
before  he  can  read  intelligently ;  ana,  sec- 
ondly, that  the  end  of  learning  to  read  is  to 
read  great  books.  The  design  is  to  teach 
the  reading  of  script  at  the  same  time  with 
that  of  ordinary  printed  type;  pictures  are 
judiciously  used  as  an  aid"  in  reading;  and 
considerable  stress  is  wisely  laid  on  silent 
reading.  Altogether  the  book  is  an  admir- 
able one  and  ought  to  find  its  way  speedily 
into  our  schools. 

"Elements  of  Arithmetic,"  for  primary 
and  intermediate  classes  in  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  (American  Book  Co.,  price,  30 
cents),  by  William  J.  Milne,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
aims  to  meet  a  popular  demand  for  an  ele- 
mentary work  in  brief  form.  The  first  part 
contains  numerous  exercises  so  as  to  secure 
an  easy  and  natural  development  of  the 
ideas  of  numbers,  which  are  fixed  in  the 
mind  by  thorough  drill  and  plenty  of  repeti- 
tion. Then  follows  the  more  systematic 
treatment  of  the  science,  in  which  the  pupil 
is  led  by  natural  and  logical  steps  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  definitions,  principles, 
rules,  etc.,  and  then  to  the  statement  of 
them.  The  oral  examples  are  so  numerous 
that  the  book  really  answers  as  a  text -book 
in  mental  arithmetic  also.  The  book  is  a 
thoroughly  good  and  practical  one,  and 
merits  the  careful  attention  of  teachers. 

A  beautiful  book  that  will  be  welcome  to 
many  is  Prof.  Wm.  Hyde  Appleton's  "Greek 
Poets  in  English  Verse,"  by  various  trans- 
lators. (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  price, 
$1.50.)  The  scholarly  introduction  by  the 
compiler  is  by  no  means  the  least  valuable 
part  of  the  volume,  which  contains  selec- 
tions made  in  excellent  taste  from  the  poetry 
of  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  the  repre- 
sentative* poets  of  Greece  from  Homer  to 
Proclus.  It  will  be  highly  prized  by  the 
student  of  the  world's  best  literature. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL, 


[JUK« 


Thb  veiy  woist  specimens  of  masical  incompetencj 
which  may  be  heard  in  diawing-rooms  are  due  to  the 
want  of  perception  and  the  Tanity  of  those  who  ex- 
hibit them.  There  are  many  men  and  women  who 
might  sing  or  play  agreeably  if  they  would  confine 
themselves  to  things  within  their  powers ;  bat  vault- 
ing ambition  carries  them  pell-mell  into  the  dangers  of 
difficult  music  which  can  only  be  encountered  success- 
fully after  years  of  study  and  practice,  and  makes  of 
die  struggles,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  more  pain- 
ful to  their  hearers  than  themselves,  a  teijrible  warning. 
When  one  has  been  present  at  one  or  two  perfonnanoes 


of  this  kind,  he  can  underrttnd  the  feelings  of  a  pn> 
fesBor  of  music  who  was  gifted  with  a  veiy  tender  con- 
science besides  a  great  talent,  and,  being  asked  the 
reason  of  an  unusuu  fit  of  gloom,  replied :  **  Well,  I  am 
just  thinking  whether  I  ought  to  go  on  teaching  these 
amateuis.  They  come  and  learn,  but  they  understand 
nothing ;  and  they  mostly  have  voices  not  unlike  little 
cau."  No  less  dreadful  than  the  amateur  who  has  no 
talent  for  music  is  he  who  has  a  good  d^  of  talent  and 
so  much  enthusiasm  that  his  mind  is  incapable  of  tak- 
ing thought  for  anything  else  that  is  excellent.  l*ut 
him  the  world  has  nothing  at  all  outside  of  music 


MILL  MAY. 


*•  First  Steps  in  Music" 
Per.  IvisoQp  Blakeman,  Taylor  ^  Co. 


1.  The  straw- ber  -  ries  grow    in     the   mowing,  Mill  May,  And  the  bob  -  o  -  link  sings  on  the 

2.  Come,  come  ere    the     sea -son     is      o -ver.  Mill  May,  To  the  fields  where  the  strawberries 

3.  The  sun   slant -ing     un  -  der  your  bon-net.  Mill  May,  Will  soon  bring  a  soft  glow  to  your 


tree ; 
grow 
face; 


km  'U    the      red 
While  the     thit/  -  grow  -  ing 
And  your      lip—  the     straw 


clo  -  ver 
stems    and 
ber  -  ries 


is      grow  -  mg.   Mill  May ;  Then 
the      do  -  ver.    Mill  May,   Shall 
leave    on       it.      Mill  May,      A 


Chorus. 


come  to  the  meadow  with  me. 
meet  us  wher-ev  -  er  we  go. 
tint    that  the  sea -shell  would  grace. 


Yes,  come,  the  ripe  clusters  among  the  thick  grass,  We*Il 
Yes,  come,  the  ripe  clusters  a-mong  the  thick  grass.  Well 
Yes,  come,  the  ripe  clusters  a-mongthe  thick  grass,  WVU 


pick  in  the  mowing.  Mill  May,  Mill  May ;  And  tlie  long  afternoon  to-gether  we'll  pass, Where  the 


clo  -ver    is  growing.  Mill  May,  Mill  May ;  Where  the  clover  is  growing.  Mill      May. 


^E^ 


WflEREUER  fln  May  flpPEAR, 

The  Wheelman  on  a  Columbia  Bicycle  is  an  object  of  admiration.  He 
is  gracefully  and  naturally  posed  on  a  wheel  which  is  perfect  in  con- 
struction and  of  elegant  design  and  finish.    Will  you  join  the  throng? 


"W^B  Tv/r  A-K-B1  .ftjsrx)  a-TJJi.iiJiJsrTEB  the 
CENTURY  COLUMBIA, 


OOI.'PMTITA  UaST  RO&SSTBSl  SAFETT.  ^ 


;  aoz.'uieBUL  i^^lsibs'  a&PET?. 


EXPERT,  IICHT  ROADSTER  and  VOLUNTEER  COLDMBIAS.^O 


OatalOffue  ftee  on  appUoation  to  the  nearest  Columbia  Agent, 
or  sent  ty  mail  for  two  t^vo-oent  stamps. 

POFE   M'F'G.  CO., 

221  Columbia  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
«  Warren  St,  How  York.  FACTORY. 

391  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  Hartford,  ( 


A  New  Liist  of  Music  Boobs 

for  School  Use. 


FOR  GRAmmAR  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Common  School  Music  Reader.— By  W.  F.  Heath. 

Part  I.     Price,  35  cents.         Part  II.     Price,  35  cents. 

Fifty  Hymns  For  Girls'  High  Schools —By  J.  Eichberg. 

Paper,  30  cents.         Boards,  40  cents.         Cloth,  so'cents. 

Used  in  the  "Boston  Girls*  High  and  Normil   Schools,"  also  in   many    Femak 
Seminaries  of  prominence. 

School  Hymn  Books.— By  C.  P.  Morrison.      Boards,  25  cenu. 


FOR  DEVOTIONAL  EXBRCISSS. 

School  Wreath.— By  C.  P.  Morrison.      Boards,  ysjcents. 

For  mixed  and  Boys'  Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

The  Voice  of  Song.— By  C.  P.  Morrison.      Boards,  ^i.oo. 

Explanations  simple,  exhaustive  and  concise.     Songs  and  Glees  arejpleastng  and  in- 
structive, and  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  sung  as  duetts. 

Whiting's  Graded  Music  Readers.- C  E.  Whiting. 

No.  2.     For  Grammar  Schools,  50  cents.         No  3.     For  High  Schools,  60  cents. 

Bailey's  School  Songs  and  Music  Reader.      Boards,  50  cents. 

A  complete  course  adapted  to  the  use  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar  and  Higb 
Schools. 

FOR  PRIM ARV  SCHOOLS. 

Merry  Songster.— By  G.  F.  Wilson.      Boards,  35  cents.       a  first-class  book. 
Whiting's  Graded  Music  Readers.— C.  F.  Whiting.      Boards,  40  cents. 

N.  B. — We  should  be  pleased   to  send  sample  copies  of  any  of  the  above  to  any 
authorized  person  interested  in  school  work. 


IN  PRESS. 

The  Olive  Branch.— By  Chas.  K.  Langley. 

For  Sunday  Schools,  Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  etc. 

Manuscripts  submitted  with  a  view  to  publication  carefully  examined  and  returned  if 
not  available.  Address 

wmtsiiiTE  wrsiG  pususBora  (xuBKn, 

62  TO  64  STANHOPE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


-^The  Wopld'g  FaiP  Tempefanee  Headquarter? 


<- 


« 


ONE  DOLLAR  deposited  now  secures  a  room  for  yourself  w  Mends 
for  the  World's  Fair  in  the  great  WORLD'S  FAIR  TEMPER. 
ANCE  HOTEL  at  Harvey,  IIL,  the  greatest  Temperance  Headquarters 
in  the  World.  See  special  oner  below.  The  rooms  are  large  and  Ugfat^ 
pure  water,  perfect  ventilation — all  ouuide  rooms.  Twenty-five  minutes^ 
ride  to  the  World's  Fair  Grounds.  Healthful,  wholesome,  perfect  quiet.- 
No  dbordcrly  persons  allowed.  Wo  ilaloow  tn  Tomrm.  Great  re-- 
ligjous  services  on  Sunday. 

• — Four  persons  in  a  room,  fif^y  cents  each  per  day.    Two* 


ONE  DOLLAR 

«  

persons  in  a  room,f  i  each  per  day.  One  person  only  in  a  room,  i|t-So  per 
day.  Meals  on  the  European  plan  will  cost  from  15  cts.  to  75  cts.  as  vou  may  choose.  The  ride  to  the  Fair  Grounds  will  liltcly 
not  exceed  5  cts.  These  raies  are  much  less  than  Chicago  prices  lor  similar  accommodations,  and  THESE  PRICES  FOR 
ROOMS  WILl.  ADVANCE  as  soon  as  j/wo  SHARES  OF po  EACH  ARE  SOLD. 


Will  be  held  throughoat  the  Wor]d*s  Fair  at  Harvey.  These  meetings  will  be  addressed  by  the  leading  tem- 
perance men  and  other  reformers  of  the  world.  Among  those  already  engaged  and  who  will  be  there  and 
speak,  are :  Wm.  T.  Stead,  of  London,  the  great  English  journalist ;  Frances  E.  Willard.  the  Queen  of  Women  ;■ 
Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  foremost  platform  orators  of  this  country ;  Samuel  Gompers,  President 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  largest  labor  organization  in  the  world,  and  Mary  A.  Woodbridge, 
the  statesman  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Among  those  who  have  been  invited  and  will  be  secured,  if  possible,  are 
George  William  Curtis,  General  O.  O.  Howard,  Dr.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  D.  D.,  and  many  others  of  like  fame. 

Mary  A.  '^ProO€llirldfl:e»  Secretary  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  President  of  the  newly  organized  WORLDS 
FAIR  1%M  PER  ANCE  CLUB  has  this  week  closed  arrangements  with  Hu  Harory  WorUTt  Fair  Temptranct  HoUl  for  the 
entertainment  of  her  new  national  oiganiiation-  It  is  estimated  that  this  club  will  reach  a  membership  ofyiMoo  In  three  months. 
Blarv  A.  Woodbridge,  President;  Mary  T.  Lathrap,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Rastall,  Vice-Presidenu  :  R  F.  Parker,  Secretary;  Clara C 
Hoflman  and  Geo.  B.  Woodbridge,  National  Organizers. 

A  T^lLSkM  Collect  ^  negotiating  for  rooms  for  aoo  Professors  and  Students. 

XfflOO  fTcacllCrfS  from  a  single  State  are  forming  a  club  and  will  be  entertained  at  Our  Hotel  at  Harvey. 

Clara  C*  Hoffknail,  ol  Missouri,  and  Mary  X.  I«atlirap,  of  Michigan,  were  among  the  first  to  subscribe  for 
the  Guaranteed  Profit-Sluuring  Stock  of  our  Hotel. 

-  n  C^  1^1  p^  1^1  D  p^  n     The  Hotel  is  only  two  blocks  from  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Depot  on  X47th  St.,  and  close  to 
■\  L^  1^1  Li#  1^1  D  Li#  W\    the  Grove  where  the  Greatest  Temperance  and  Educational  Sunday  Gatherings  ever  held  in 
the  world's  history  will  take  place  during  the  Great  Fair. 

te=i5~;jgaa£  TV  H A.T    TO    I>0.  F=gg?a?av 

Those  who  order  and  pay  for  rooms  now  get  their  lodgings  at  present  rates,  and  moreover  among  them 
will  be  distributed  OINK-H  AI^F  OF  AJJL,  TH£  PROFIX8  of  the  entezprise  during  the 
1KrOII.I«I>'8  FAIH.*     Meals  need  not  now  be  paid  for.     Send  only  money  to  pay  for  lodgings.     The 

way  this  is  arranged  is,  GflAranteed  Proflt-shartn^  Stoek  Certiflcates  are  8old  in  Ten  Dollar 

Shares*  This  Stock  entitles  one  to  rooms  at  above  rates,  if  taken  now,  to  the  full  face  value  of  the  stock, 
either  for  themselves  or  their  friends.  Then  when  the  ■L«JKm».wwwMwwwwwwwwwwwaE»a| 
Fair  is  over,  James  B.  Hobbs,  President  of  the  Com-  H  CUT  TBZS  OUT  OR  OOPT  XT  i 

merdid  L«m  and  Trust  Co     Gen  C.  H.  Howard  and  «       p-,„  ^^^  ^^^    glGN  IT.  and  pin  it  "to  a   '' 
Mary  A.  W«)dbndge,  will  adjurt  Uie  accounts  and  di-  g  qj^^  DOLLAR  BILL  or  ONE  DOLLAR 
Vide  the  profits  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  will 
belong  to  the  Hotel  Company  and  the  other  to  the  pat- 
rons who  buy  now  these  Ooaranteed  Proflt-Sharliig 

Certificates*     Only  10,000  shares  offered.     Rooms  are 
guaranteed  ONLY  for  those  who  engage  them  in  advance  |j 
on  this  plan.     Work  will  begin  on  the  Hotel  to  accom- 
modate 1,000  guests  as  soon  as  3000  more  shares  are  sold. 


postal  note  for  each  share  ordered,  and  mail  it 
at  once  to  Walter  Thomas  Mills  &  Co.,  161 
La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 


m 


PA.  SCHOOI*  JOVRHAIm. 


.1893. 


SPECIAI^  OFFBR 

In  order  to  commence  work  at  once,  and  until  5,000 
shares  at  |io  each  are  sold,  we  will  accept  subscriptions 
on  the  following  plan :  Send  us  One  Siollar  for  each 
share  of  Ten  Dollars  each  which  you  may  wish  to  take, 
and  we  will  enter  your  name  and  reserve  for  you  rooms  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  shares  subscribed  for.  You  can 
send  the  balance  in  monthly  payments  of  One  Dollar 
or  more  until  fully  paid.  Use  the  form  at  the  right  in 
sending  order. 

BEMEMBEB.  only  3,000  shares  can  be  gotten  on 
this  plan.  SEND  FOB  tOUBS  BEFOBE  TOU  LAY 
DOWN  THIS  PAPEB. 

OfUy  $100,000  Worth  of  these  Certifl- 
eates  offered.  Cash  with  Order.  Shares 
$10  each. 

THE  HARVEY  WORLD'S  FAIR  HOTEL 
AND  ENTERTAINMENT  CO., 
All  orders  for  stock  should  be  addressed  to  WALTER  THOMAS  MILLS  k  CO., 

OUR  EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  FOR  SALE  OF  STOCK,  161  LA  SALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


WalUr  Tkcmas  MilU  ^  C0., 

itj  La  SalU  Si„  Ckicaga^  III, 

I  hereby  tubscribe  for  and  agree  to  take  and  pay  for 
rooms  in  l*he  World's  Fair  Temperance  Hotel  at  Har- 
vey, 111.,   on  the   Guaranteed  Prcfit-tharing  plan. 

amountioa  to shares  of  Ten  Dollars  each,  total 

% It  is  specially  understood  that  these  certificates 

are.  when  fully  paid,  non-assessable,  without  liability, 
and  receivable  at  their  fiiil  face  value,  and  at  the  regu- 
lar rates,  in  payment  for  rooms  at  the  above  H^d 
during  the  World's  Fair,  besides  entitled  to  pro  rata 
share  of  one-half  the  pronta  of  the  enterprise.    Inclosed 

find  % cash   payment  on  this  subscription,  the 

balance  to  be  paid  in  installments  of  not  less  than  One 
Dollar  per  share  each  calendar  month  until  fully  paid, 
but  in  the  event  of  the  default  of  any  of  these  payments, 
or  in  the  further  event  of  grossly  immoral  or  improper 
conduct  on  my  part  at  any  time  prior  to  or  during  the 
World's  Fair,  all  rights  or  claims  * 


feited  to  and  at  the  option  of 
Hotel  and  Entertainment  Co. 


hereunder  are  for- 
the  said  World's  Fair 


Signed,. 


Address, . 


■zl 


^^^r.  FRAOTIGAL  EN6USH  GRAHMUL 

By  JUDSON  Perrt  Welsh,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Language,  State  Normal  School* 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Modes  of  analyzing  .and  studying  the  English  Language  and  Grammar  have  undergone  much  change  in 
iate  years.  In  this  work  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  tretU  the  English  Language  as  ii  is.  Analysis 
4s  illustrated  by  simple  diagrams  easily  made^  read  and  understood.  Pupils  begin  with  the  study  of  the 
itence  and  the  elements  which  constitute  it,  followed  by  a  composition  exercise.  Parts  of  speech,  their 
properties,  and  peculiarities,  and  errors  in  the  use  of  them,  have  been  carefully  classified.  The  work  is  de- 
^ddedly  original  in  its  treatment,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Educators*    The  sale  has  been  extraordinaiy. 

It  is  a  handsome,  square  i2mo  of  280  pages,  beautifully  bound.     Price,  60  cents. 


oiA..  PLANE  AND  SOUD  6E0HETR7. 

A  Complete  Course  In  the  Elements*    By  Edward  Brcx)K8,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Dr.  Brooks's  *'  Normal  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry"  proved  by  its  extensive  sales  to  be  jnst 
4he  work  for  students  whose  time  is  limited,  but  a  fuller  treatment  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  prepaxing 
for  a  more  thorough  course  in  a  College  or  University.  This  new  work  is  intended  to  fill  this  need.  It 
•covers  all  the  ground  proposed  thoroughly,  and  will  well  repay  an  attentive  examination. 

In  preparing  it,  the  clearness  and  simplicity  shown  in  all  the  works  of  the  author  are  here  again  exempli* 
£ed.  Short  pieuragraphs  express  what  is  *<  Given,"  what  *'  To  Prove,"  and  the  *'  Proof."  Modem  symlxds 
are  used,  "Educational  Forms"  given,  "Doctrine  of  Limits"  exemplified,  and  numerous  Practical  Exercises 
and  Theorems  for  original  demonstration  added. 

The  work  is  a  large  i2mo  of  415  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth.    PrloOy  $1«&0« 


Reduced 

Size. 


PEITON'S  OUTLINE  HAPS. 


A  new  edition  about  4^  feet  square,  fac  similes  of  the  larger  maps.    Price  on  ordinary  rollers  ^la  per 
«et  of  6  maps.    On  spring  rollers  in  canopy  case  |i8. 

The  larger  size  about  7  feet  square  continue  to  be  published.    Price,  I25  per  set  on  ordinary  roIleES. 


THE  irOElIAL  EDTTCATIOirAL  SERIES  OF  TEZT-BOOES. 


Dr.  BroolM's  Nonnal  Uatl&einatloal  Course  • 
I.    Standard  Arithmetieal   Cfmrse,  ieparatlag  Menul 
and  Written. 

IL    Uki^a  Ariikmtetical  Couree,  combining  Mental  and 
Written. 

Broolu'a  HI||]Mr  AriUftinetla* 

Broolu'a  normal  Alg«1»r»« 

Broolu's  Oeomcirj  and  Trigonomcirj. 

Broolca's  Plajna  and  Solid  Ctoometrjr* 

Brooiu'a  Uetl&oda  of  Teacbinc* 

J.  P.  'W«lalfc>0  Practical  Oi 

OrlMn'a  Phyalca. 

Montgonierj'*0  Indnntrlal  Di 

Montgon^ery**  Tcadkera'  Ufannal  of  Dranrinip. 


Fcwamltl&'a  Kwgllali  Oi 
Rau1»'a  Sonnal  Spellers. 
'Westlake'a  How  to  "Wrtto  Uettera, 
'Weatlake'a  Covunon  School  Idteratwo. 
l4jte*s  Boolc-lEeeplng  and  Blanka. 
Uoyd's  Uterature  ftor  little  Follca. 
Scli<»ol  Sony  Book. 
Sheppard  ■  V.  S.  Conatttutlon. 
Harlejr^a  Topics  Im  V.  8.  History. 
Bnelurle's  Arltl&naetlcal  Kaerclsssi 
Peterson's  Ffcmlllar  Science* 
Pelton's  VnrlTaled  Outllae  HapSf 
Pelton's  UnrlTaled  Outline  Haps«  cfasaper 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


(Late  Sowxr,  Potts,  &  Co.) 

614  Arch  Street.  PHILADELPHIA. 


A  Nemr  List  of  Music  Books 

for  School  Use. 


FOR  GRAMMAR  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Common  School  Music  Reader.— By  W.  F.  Heath. 

Part  I.     Price,  35  cents.         Part  II.     Price,  35  cents. 

Fifty  Hymns  For  Girls'  High  Schools.— By  J.  Eichberg. 

Paper,  30  cents.         Boards,  40  cents.  Cloth,  50  cents. 

Used   in   the  ''Boston  Girls'  High  and   Normal   Schools,"  also   in   many    Female 
Seminaries  of  prominence. 

School  Hymn  Books.— By  C.  P.  Morrison.      Boards,  25  cents. 


FOR  DEYOTIONALr  EXERCISES. 

School  Wreath.— By  C.  P.  Morrison.      Boards,  75  cents. 

For  mixed  and  Boys'  Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

The  Voice  of  Song.— By  C.  P.  Morrison.      Boards,  ii.co. 

Explanations  simple,  exhaustive  and  concise.     Songs  and  Glees  are  pleasing  and  in- 
structive, and  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  sung  as  duetts. 

Whiting's  Graded  Music  Readers.— C.  E.  Whiting. 

No.  2.     For  Grammar  Schools,  50  cents.  No  3.     For  High  Schools,  60  cents. 

Bailey's  School  Songs  and  Music  Reader.      Boards,  50  cents. 
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Ad  Impoplanf  SiJggestion! " 

Teachers,  Boards  of  Education,  and  School  Authorities  gen- 
erally, are  now  ready  to  choose  the  texts  in  various  departments, 
which  tliey  desire  lo  use  the  coming  year,  and  will  naturally 
wish  to  consider  the  fresh,  XItC,  Valuable  works  pub- 
lished by  us. 

Such  books  as  our  new  Readers,  Arithmetics.  Grammars, 
Copy  books.  Music  books,  English  Grammars,  Civil  Govern. 
ment,  Physiologies,  English  Composition,  etc.  Consider  them  be- 
fore deciding  to  use  any  others. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Introductory  Price  List,  and 
Announcements  of  these  and  many  other  superior  books. 

SILVER,  BUMETT  &  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS. 

L-       BOSTON,  NEVT  TOBK.  OHICAQO,  PHILADELPHIA. 

'aia]a»HWaMBiBi-'^^WiBrriig|'glM"[grBpfl"i'g]Bndi3[Ttfg|^fliB— . 
PHYSICAL  CULTUBL'^TfllS  IS  WHAT  TOU  HIVE  bees  lOOKlKC  FOK," 

CHAUTAUQUA    SCHOOL    OF   PHYSICAL    EDUCA- 
TION, Limilid. 
•9}  opciM   July   5lh.     1   .\orn.il    CouinM.  Ind 
<3  {n  ne.irly  all  iami,  c(  Gynnulic  Traininc,  in- 


ipecial  C 

eluding    I 


JAY  W.  SEAVER.  M.  D.. 


Yale  University. 


w  Haven,  Conn. 


ORPHEA 
MUSIC  BOXES 

Are  the  sweetfst,  most  complete, 

tone-suatiiining,  durable,  ami  jjerifct  M\i- 
sitiil  Boxes  iniidi',  nnd  anv  iinmber  of 
tnnes  can  be  obtained  for  them. 
Delichtful  family,  wedding,  annivereury, 
nnd  holiday  gill.  Buv  direct  of  llie 
mailers,  the  oldest,  moEt  reliable, 
nn-i  reB[)on8il>le  firm.  Inspecfn  iiiviiecl, 
N»  Musu:  Box  can  be  jniar.inteed  to  wear 
woll  without  GautschPs  patented 
Safety  Time  Chiintre  ami  Paraeliulu. 
Mannfiicturers  Headquarters  for 
'Ji-ni  ami  Coni-ert  Roller  Orsran?;  uhn 
Sympbonlons  and  PolTphones  at 
hrineat  PriceH.    Faolory  EstnLlisiieil  I Sli4. 


6AUTSCHISS0NS,{' 


I.  Durable. Simple,  Chisi] 


■ndTooni.    Tlii>idjuHii.ti.liifcli 

yoiirchildnn  willippnllolhc  Brauumu  nonxii  kn  aii 
CDmmiriMi,  BtMrds  qT  Ediiollon,  PHncipali  and  Teichi 
This  iDvenlion  givei  the  Khool  a  d»k  and  chkir  which  can 

OBAtnLSB  ASJUSTABLE  CH&IB  ASD  DESK  CI 

t  Temple  Place,  Roams  43  &  44, 

Boitou,  Maas.,  V.  B.  A 
Addiesi  all  cidui  10 

H.  H.  FI.KTCHBR, 
P.  Q.  Boi  leO,  Harrlabarg,  Po., 
,j-..  Siaw  Agci.1  for  Pconsylvsnia 


o^a^Z..  FRAGTIGAL  EN6USH  611AHSUR. 

By  JUDSON  Perry  Wrlsh,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  LitenLture  and  Language,  State  Normal  School, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Modes  of  analyzing  and  studying  the  English  Language  and  Grammar  have  undergone  much  change  in 
late  years.  In  this  work  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  treiU  the  English  /  anguage  as  it  is.  Analyst 
is  illustrated  by  simple  Uiagraws  easily  made^  read  and  understood.  Pupils  begin  with  the  study  uf  the  sea* 
tence  and  the  elements  which  constitute  it,  followed  by  a  composition  exercise.  Parts  of  speech,  their  uses, 
properties,  and  peculiarities,  and  errors  in  the  use  of  them,  have  been  carefully  classified.  The  work  is  de^ 
adedly  original  in  its  treatment,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Educators.     The  sale  haa  been  extra«>rvlinai7. 

(t  is  a  handsome,  square  1 2mo  of  280  pages,  beautifully  bound.     Price,  60  cents. 


BtSry.  PLANE  AND  SOLID  6E0HETRT. 

A  Complete  Course  in  the  Elements.    By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Dr.  Brooks's  "  Normal  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry"  proved  by  its  extensive  sales  to  be  jmi 
the  work  for  students  whose  time  is  limited,  but  a  fuller  treatment  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  prepaiing 
for  a  more  thorough  course  in  a  College  or  University.  This  new  work  is  intended  to  fill  this  need.  It 
covers  all  the  ground  proposed  thoroughly,  and  will  well  repay  an  attentive  examination. 

In  preparing  it,  the  clearness  and  simplicity  shown  in  all  the  works  of  the  author  are  here  again  exempli- 
fied. Short  paragraphs  express  what  is  "Given,'*  what  '*To  Prove,"  and  the  *<  Proof."  Modem  symbols 
are  used,  "Educational  Forms"  given,  "Doctrine  of  Limits"  exemplified,  and  numerous  Practical  Exerci; 
and  Theorems  for  original  demonstration  added. 

The  work  is  a  large  I2md  of  415  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth.     PrlcOf  $1«40» 


Reduced 

Size. 


PELTON'S  OUTLINE  HAPS. 


A  new  edition  about  4^  feet  square,  fac  similes  of  the  larger  maps.     Price  on  ordinary  rollers  $12 
set  of  6  maps.    On  spring  rollers  in  canopy  ca^  ^i8. 

The  larger  size  about  7  feet  square  continue  to  be  published.    Price,  $2$  per  set  on  ordinary  roUen. 


TEE  kohmal  educational  series  of  tezt-boozs. 


Dr»  Brooks's  Honnal  HAtlMmatleal  Oourae  t 

I.  SUtndard  AriikmuHcal   CtmrM,  sepandag  M«nUl 
and  Written. 

II.  IMffM  ArOkmuHeeU  Ctmrte,  combining  Mental  and 
Written. 

Broolu*a  Hlg^liAr  Aritbmwticu 

Broolu'a  Normal  Alf^bnu 

Brooks's  Goomstrjr  oii4  TrlKonomstrjr. 

Brooks's  Pious  and  Solid  Gsomotty. 

Brooks's  HsU&ods  of  Tsaekinc* 

J.  P.  l¥«lsk's  Praotleal  Oi 

GMIBn's  Pkjrsiss* 

MoBtf^msrjr's  Ittdiistrlal  DravrlMc  Ooi 

Hontf^mery's  Tsaeksrs*  Manoal  of  Drawing, 


VeiirsmtUi's  Bn^llsk  Grami 
Ranb's  normal  Spellsrs. 
'Wsstlako's  How  to  'Wrtto  I«st«ers, 
'Wostlaks'S  Cooamon  Sekool  Idtoratwrs. 
I^rts's  Book»koeplo|p  and  Blawfcs. 
Uoyd's  I«tteraturs  fOr  I«lttts  BVlks. 
Bokool  Songr  Book* 
Bkeppard  s  U.  S«  Coastlt«tlon« 
Harlsj's  Toplos  in  U.  S«  Hlstoiy. 
Bmskrls's  Arltkmotlcal  Bxsrolsss* 
Pstorson's  FamiHar  Selenos. 
Pelton's  Unrl^alsd  OuClins  Hapsy 
Pelton's  Unrlvalsd  OntllAS  Vaiis, 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


(Lati  Sowxr,  Potts,  &  Co.) 

614  Arch  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 


LiOGALi  AGZSnrTS  WAIffTZSD 

To    Introduce    Our    School    Publications. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  READERS. 

FIVE    BOOKS. 

These  books  present  the  opinions  and  methods  of  the  best  educators. 

The  mechanical  features — ^type,  paper,  binding,  illustrations  an*!  arrangement  of  Itssons-  are  the  besi  in 
the  market. 

The  light-face  type  used  in  the  Readers  has  been  pronounced  by  eminent  oculists  the  best  for  the  eyes. 

The  illustrations  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  finest  artists  and  engravers.  N  •  money  has  been 
spared  in  this  direction  that  would  aid  in  beautifying  and  illustrating  the  lessons. 

The  selections  are  varied  in  character  and  authorship. 

A  special  feature  claimed  for  the  **Continental  Readers"  is  the  large  amount  of  useful  information  they 
contain.     Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  careful  grading  in  this  series  of  Reader <. 

The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers  will  be  found  acceptable  and  instructive,  even  to  adults.  No  materialistic 
view  or  opinion  has  been  permitted  to  enter  the  books. 

THE  READING  SPE1,I*ERS.— T^A/^0  BOOKS. 

A  new  series  of  Spellers,  based  upon  a  plan  that  will  commend  itself  to  all  progres>ive  educators,  and  one 
that  does  away  with  the  old  mysterious  and  meaningless  method  of  memorizing  columns  of  words,  and  par- 
rot-like repetition  of  them,  by  the  pupil. 

They  are  also  valuable  aids  in  teaching  Reading,  Language,  Composition,  Object  Les<ions,  Geography, 
Natural  History,  and  the  elements  of  the  Sciences. 

ALSO 

THE  CONTINENTALr  READING  CHARTS. 


These  are  the  latest  school  publications,  and  are  far  superior  to  anything  heretofore  published.     Address 

THE  MTTTTTAL  BOOK  COMPiLN7, 

104  W.  17th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


OldWoodtoBurn, 
Old  Books  to  Read. 
Old  Friends  to  Love, 
Old  Songs  to  Sing. 

If  Old  Songs  have  any 
charm  for  you,  you  will  enjoy 
the  Franklin  Square  Song 
Collection.  It  is  tuU  of  them. 

Sold  Everywhere.  Price,  50  cents;  Cloth,  $1.00. 
Full  contents  of  the  Several  Numbers,  with  Speci- 
xnen  Paees  of  favorite  Songs  and  Hymns,  sent  by 
UarDer  &  Brothers,  New  York,  to  any  address. 

THEITEACHERS'  HOTEL 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

A  success  from  the  start.     Parties  come  from  nearly  every 
State.  T^ Address  for  special  rates, 

C.  K.  LONG,  Managrer, 
211  'Wabcush  Avenuei  Chicasro. 


We  do  not  know  anywhere  a 
collection  of  Songs  and  Hymns 
that  at  all  Hvals  this  in  meTit. 


Keokuk  Gate  City,  Iowa. 


A  good  Collection  of  Songs — one 
that  will  aiFord  entertainment  and 
exert  a  refining  influence  in  a  grow- 
ing family — is  priceless  in  its  value 
to  the  home.  Here  is  found  just  such 
a  Collection.  Everything  is  arranged 
in  four  parts,  so  that  it  can  be  sung 
or  played  with  any  variety  of  voices 
or  instruments  desired.  When  par- 
ents generally  recognize  the  value  of 
good  Music  in  its  influence  upon  their 
boys  and  girls  the  demand  for  books 
like  these  will  be  immensely  increased. 

Address  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  for  full 
contents  of  the  different  Numbers  of  the  Franklin 
Square  Sons?  Collection ,  and  Specimen  Pag^es  con- 
taming  favorite  Songs.    Pamphlet  sent  free. 


ADDRm93  OI9  THM  DBVmLX>PMBI9T  Of  VtiB 


To  Introdnce  a  series  of  yalnable 
educational  works  the  above 
Will  be  Bent  to  all  applicants  I 

BOOM    UAMBB  P*  DOWHB,  RUBUBHmiU 
4S9.  B49  BBOAOWAYt  KMW  VOtUU 
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SIX  TBOUSUID  SITS  THUS  TAB  /SWaH. 

HE  IeANC ASTEB  BCHOOL  MOTTOES. 


New  Plates.— Printed  on  Botli  Sides.— Mew  Xype* 


jnECORATE  your  School-Room :  Nothing  can  be  too  good  for  it.  A  school  officer  in  a  Ute  report,  nofeei 
^^  a  contrast  as  follows:  "  Many  of  our  School- Rooms  are  decorated  with  engravings,  mottoes,  etc, bi^ 
in  one  township  visited,  nothing  but  dirt  and  chalk-marks  were  found  upon  the  dingy  walls."  The  veiybot 
Decoration,  for  the  money,  is  a  good  set  of  Mottoes,  and  the  **  Lancaster  Mottoes"  are  everywhere  approted. 

TWELVE  OARDS.  8x14  INCHES.    PRINTED  ON  BOTH  SIDES. 

Best  Tinted  G-ply  Card.    Colon— Salmon  and  Ore«n.    Bost  Card  Ink  UMd.    Black  Typo,  Bold  and  AUrmHHn. 
Bead  with  £afle  aeroM  a  Large  fekshool-Room.    Appropriate  for  ««-''«« Schools  an  well  a«  Dsy-SelMMlB. 

THESE  MOTTOES  have  been  heartily  approved  wherever  seen.  Ab  a  mere  attn»c4^i¥c  leature  of  the  School-Room,  they  are  wort&tk 
price  at  which  they  are  advertised ;  while  their  influence  upon  the  mind  of  many  a  pupil  cannot  be  otherwise  than  good.  Thcr  m 
on  the  finest  extra-calendered  6-ply  '<  Railroad"  (not  China)  board,  the  best  of  its  kind  manufactured.  I'he  on^  colors  used  r 
Salmon  and  Green — half  of  each  set  being  salmon  and  the  remaining  half  green — these  colors  contrasting  agreeably  with  the  deep  hhi 
of  the  Mottoes.  They  are  printed  ON  BOTH  SIDES— thus  making  one  set  eouivalent  to  two— «o  that  they  may  be  turned,  as  6e^ni,w 
afford  variety  on  the  walls  of  the  School-Room  or  to  impress  more  deeply  some  lesson  in  morab  or  conduct.  They  are  of  such  sise  (Ec^ 
inches),  as  to  look  well  when  hung,  and  at  the  same  time  not  too  large  for  convenience  in  mailing.  49^Sent  post-paid,  securely  envcio^ 
on  receipt  of  $i  zo,  or  by  express,  when  several  sets  are  desired  by  the  school  oi!icers  of  a  district,  1 1  ^i.oo  per  set. 


THIRTY   MOTTOES   AND   THE   L,ORD>S   PRAYER. 

THOU  GOD  SEEST  ME.  Rbvbrsb:  Be  Polite.  Strive  to  Please,  a.— Never  Forget  that  God  is  Ruling.  Rarsia 
«*  With  Malice  toward  None,  With  Charity  for  All.  Boys,  Don't  be  Mean.  3.— Be  Kind  to  One  Another.  Rmasi: 
Always  be  "  On  Time."  No  Idlers  Here.  4.— The  Golden  Rule:  Do  unto  Others  as  You  would  have  Others  do  unto  Yos< 
Rbvbksb:  Our  Life  is  What  >V^Make  It.  5.— The  School  Tax  is  the  Best  Tax.  Rbvbrsb:  Lost  Time  is  Never  Foai 
Again.  6.— Know  When  to  be  Silent:  Know  \Vhat  to  Pear.  Rsvbksb:  "Think  and  Thank.'*  "We  May  Reach  thcHowrf 
Never,  Through  the  Street  of  By-and-By."  7.— Speak  the  Truth.  No  Lie  Thrives..  Rbvbrsb:  Do  One  Thine  at  a 
and  that  Well.  8.— Do  Right.  Have  Faith  in  God.  Revbksb:  Who  Does  the  Best  He  Can  Does  Well,  Acts  Nobly,  i 
Do  No  More.  9. — Boys  I  Just  do  all  the  Good  you  can,  and  don't  Make  any  Fuss  about  it, — Chariet  Dickemx'  Sj^tck.  lit* 
vbrsb:  Be'Glad:  It  is  a  comely  fashion  to  be  glad,  Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  to  God.— O'^'a"!  Imgelfftv.  lo.^God  Bless  0« 
School.  Rbvbrsb:  A  Silent  Worker  is  better  than  a  Noisy  Talker,  xi.— No  Bad  Thoughts.  Keep  Your  Soul  Clcs&. 
Kbvbrsb:  Lost!  Ten  Golden  Minutes,  Each  Studded  with  Sixty  Diamond  Seconds,  xa.— The  Lord's  Prayer.  RBTim: 
Chewing,  Smoking,  Lying,  Drinking,  Swearing :  Boys,  they  Cost  too  Much  1  (Choice  Extracts  as  Sub-lCottoea.]    ! 

"  These  Mottoes  a  Qrand  ffit— Needed  Everywliere— Will  Sell  Wherever  Seeru"         \ 

County  Superintendents  Recommend  Them. 

Teachers  think  them  the  pest  and  Cheapest  JWottoes  published. 

FROM  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAI^.— "Every  one  knows  how  a  familiar  maxim  or  precept  of  childhood  may  be  strenstheied  wsfc 
years  until  it  becomes  a  rule  of  action,  an  element  of  character  through  after-life.  These  mottoes  kept  before  the  eye  of  the  (^ 
would  continually  remind  him  of  noble  thoughts  and  purposes,  and  point  the  way  to  a  better  life.  They  are  printed  on  hcarr  ul 
finely-colored  card-board,  8x14  inches  in  size,  in  prominent  and  tastefully-arranged  letters.  Besides  their  moral  influence  opoaoi 
pupils,  they  would  be  ornamental  in  any  school-room.  — '*  The  Mottoes  are  excellent,  and  would  be  ornamental  and  useful  in  every  kcbarf* 
room.     A  set  consists  of  twdve  heavy,  tinted  Cirds,  printed  on  both  sides." — "These  Mottoes  arc  printed  in  laiige  type.     Tbeyajerf 

food,  and  wc  have  no  doubt  their  silent  influence  is  felt  in  the  school-room." — "  Much  sood  may  be  done,  and  lastins  impressions  Bude W 
anging  appropriate  mottoes  upon  the  walls  of  the  school-room.     We  know  of  none  better  or  cheaper  than  the  Lancaster  Mottoes.'-' 
««They  are  upon  heavy  6-ply  card-board,  printed  on  both  sides,  and  can  be  read  with  ease  across  a  large  school-room." 

FROM  SUPF.RINTENDENTS  AND  TEACHERS.—"!  like  the  style  and  sentiment  of  the  Mottoes,  and  would  be  glad  to  b:3V 
that  they  were  in  every  school-room.  They  are  valuable  decorations,  for  they  not  only  ornament  a  room,  but,  in  the  hand«  of  ai  iWe  te>de» 
many  lessons  in  morals  may  be  taught.  I  have  always  found  them  of  good  service  to  me  in  stimulating  my  pupils  to  acquire  knovkdfi 
and  love  virtue.  Try  them  y  Teachers  0/  American  Youth." — "I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  teachers  The  Lancaster  Sf^q 
Mottoes.  They  undoubtedly  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  young  mind,  and  every  school  should  have  its  set,  it  being  as  cmdi 
instructor's  duty  to  teach  taste  and  order  as  arithmetic  and  grammar.  Most  of  our  schools  already  have  them."  — **  In  one  of  oursdi 
rooms  yesterday  1  saw  a  set  of  the  Lancaster  School  Mottoes.  I  was  much  pleased  with  them,  and  think  they  should  be  in  every  scboci 
— "They  contain  so  much  in  little,  so  well  expressed  and  exhibited,  that  I  wish  every  teacher  in  the  county  would  buy  and  use  a  fidl  *«« 
them." — "I  was  so  delighted  with  them  that  I  at  once  placed  them  in  our  Sunday-school  room.  They  are  astonishingly  lov  in  prjc; 
attractive  in  appearance,  and  appropriate  in  sentiment.  They  should  be  on  the  walls  of  ever\'  school-room  In  the  land — ^need  only  tck 
seen  to  secure  introduction." — "  We  would  not  be  without  them  for  three  times  their  cost — are  delighted  with  them  and  wish  that  vecadj 
penuade  every  teacher  in  the  county  to  get  them  "—"I  find  these  Mottoes  in  the  school-room  an  incentive  to  efTon." — " Pleatse  forvs-'i 
Dy  express,  nine  sets  for  the  schools  of  our  district.  We  regard  them  as  among  the  necessary  school  supplies." — ** My  boys  and  gtrb hs^ 
contributed  their  dollar  for  these  Mottoes  for  our  school-room.  Send  additional  set." — **  They  have  been  highly  recommended*  and  1  ^ 
have  them." — **  Have  seen  the  Lancaster  Mottoes,  and  must  have  a  set  to  decorate  my  school-room.  Think  they  will  be  of  great  lae  v 
me." — **  When  the  question  was  asked  before  recess  to-day, '  How  many  want_^the  Mottoes?'  every  hand  was  up.     Their  sparkliog  «* 


attested  their  interest." — "  Please  send  me  a  set  of  The  I^ncaster  Mottoes.  They  are  the  most  appropriate  I  have  seen,  and  I  waat 
for  my  school." — "  Yesterday  morning  I  proposed  to  the  boys  and  girls  that  we  send  for  The  Lancaster  Mottoes  to  make  our  achod  \ 
look  more  like  'living,'  as  one  of  the  scholars  exprcsised  it.  Enclosed  find  price  of  the  Mottoes,  which  we  hope  to  have  KX>n,  as  the  y 
folks  are  impatient  to  see  them."  — "  Please  find  inclosed  amount  for  set  of  Lancaster  School  Mottoes  from  a  teacher  who  introdaces 
into  every  school  where  opportunity  offers." — "Chir  schools  here  are  graded.  Two  of  our  teachers  have  ordered  mottoes  for  tixir  i 
One  of  them  has  The  T.ancaster  Mottoes,  another  a  di  ffcrcnt  set.  I  very  much  prefer  *  The  I^ancaster.' " — *•  My  boys  are  looking  for 
"They  order  them  of  their  own  accord."—"  My  pupils  contribute  the  money  to  pay  for  the  set  herein  ordered.  Last  year  I  was  teacher* 
an  adjoining  county,  and  furnished  the  school  mottoes  in  the  same  manner.  My  pupils  were  delighted  with  them.  Such  things  as  thai 
are  needed  to  make  our  country  schools  inviting.  No  need  of  a  compulsory  law  If  teachers  make  the  schools  home-like  and  attractive  '- 
•'  I  have  heard  these  mottoes  very  highly  spoken  of,  and  have  concluded  to  try  them  myself."—"  Hearing  The  Lancaster  School  Moftoafl 
highly  recommended,  and,  thinking  them  superior  to  those  I  can  purchase  at  a  book-store,  I  have  resolved  to  have  them  for  ray  »cho» 
room."— Miss  Abhy  S.  Hinckley  writes  from  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia:  "  Please  send  me  a  set  of  The  T^uicaster  School  Mottoes,  »*"^ 


I  see  advert  Ised  in '  The  FeHniy/vanta  Hchooi  yournai.     Our  school  is  so  enthusiastic  over  the  description  of  these  cheap  and  beast 
mottoes,  that  the  children  are  impatient  for  the  mails  to  go  and  return.     Send  them  as  soon  as  possible.'  — Miss  Lizzie  Hinckley,  of  Part" 
ersbnrg,  writes  a  few  days  later:     "  I  had  the  pleasure,  last  week,  of  examining  a  set  of  mottoes  which  my  sister  has  just  received  fe* 
school,  and  wish  to  have  a  set  for  my  own  school  immediately.     Enclosed  please  find  |i.  10,  for  which  forward  a  set  to  my  address."—' 
K.  E.  Smith,  also  of  Parkersburg,  writes:  "  I  have  ju-st  seen  some  school  cards  in  Miss  Hinckley's  room,  which  I  like  very  much.     PI 
send  me  also  a  set  by  return  of  mail."    So  of  others ;  but  space  will  not  permit  further  extracts. 

Sent  post-paltf ,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  #i.io.   Xtiey  are  pat  np  In  H^a^r^  a 
▼elopes  of  Manilla  paper,  so  as  to  secure  tliem  from  ronffti  nsaire  in  ttie  malla. 

Address  J,  P.  McCASKBY,  Lrancastes-y  Pa. 


A  N^W  Ixlst  of  M^sic  Books 

for  SCI700I  Use. 


FOR  GRAMlilAR  AMD  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Common  School  Music  Reader.— By  W.  F.  Heath. 

Part  I.     Price,  35  cents.         Part  II.     Price,  35  cents. 

School  Wrealh.— By  C.  P.  Morrison.      Boards,  75  cents. 

For  mixed  and  Boys*  Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

The  Voice  of  Song.— By  C.  P.  Morrison.       Boards,  ji.co. 

Explanations  simple,  exhaustive  and  concise.     Songs  and  Glees  are  pleasing  and  in' 
structive,  and  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  sung  as  duetts. 

Whiting's  Graded  Music  Readers.— C.  E.  Whiting. 

No.  2.     For  Grammar  Schools,  50  cents.         N;)  3.     For  High  Schools,  60  cents. 

Bailey's  School  Songs  and  Music  Reader.      Boards,  50  cents. 

A  complete  course  adapted  to  the  use  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar  and  High 
Schools. 


FOR  PRIHARY  SCHOOLS. 

Merry  Songster.— By  G.  F.  Wilson.      Boards,  35  cents.       a  first-ciass  book. 
Whiting's  Graded  Music  Readers.— C  F  Whiting.      Boards,  40  cents. 


FOR  DEVOTIONAL  EXERCISES. 

Fifty  Hymns  For  Girls'  High  Schools.— By  J.  Eichberg. 

Paper,  30  cents.         Boards,  40  cents.         Cloth,  50  cents. 

Used   in  the  "Boston  Girls'  High  and   Normil   Schools,'*  also   in    many    Female 
Seminaries  of  prominence. 

School  Hymn  Book.— By  C.  P.  Morrison.      Boards.  25  cents. 
The  Olive  Leaf.— By  Chas.  K.  Langley. 

For  Sunday  Schools,  Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  etc.         Price,  35  cents. 

N.  B. — We  should  be  pleased   to  send  sample  copies  of  any  of  the  above  to  any 
authorized  person  interested  in  school  work. 

Manuscripts  submitted  with  a  view  to  publication  carefully  examined  and  returned  if 
not  available.  Address 

WHITE-SMITH  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

62  TO  64  STANHOPE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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and  See  Me. 
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iTRthe  Morning. 
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le  Field!,  6 


t.  Come.  Quickly  Away,  4 

Cornel  Holy '^[l  host.  3 
Cane.  Holy  Apuil,  i,  4 

Corae,  Huntera,  Come,  7 
Come,  Tmn  in  Menj  Chorus,  3 
Come,  Join  OurChTul  Bone*.  5 
Come,  lid  ua  Learn  to  Sine,  6 
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1  to  HARPER  ft  BROTHERS  for  Complete  List  of  Coot 
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A  New  Liet  nf  Mueic  BDnkefar 
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FOR  GRAMMAR  AND  HIGH  SCHOOI^. 

Common  School  Music  Reader— By  W.  F.  Heath. 

Part  I.     Price,  35  cents.         Part  II.     Price,  35  cents. 

Fifty  Hymns  For  Girls'  High  Schools.— By  J.  Eichberg. 

Paper,  30  cents.         Boards,  40  cents.         Cloth,  50  cents. 

Used   in   the  "Boston  Girls'  High  and  Normal   Schools/'  also   in   many    Female 
Seminaries  of  prominence. 

School  Hymn  Books.— By  C.  P.  Morrison.      Boards,  25  cents. 


FOR  DETOTIONALr  EXERCISES. 

School  Wreath.— By  C.  P.  Morrison.      Boards,  75  cents. 

For  mixed  and  Boys'  Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

The  Voice  of  Song.— By  C.  P.  Morrison       Boards,  ii.co. 

Explanations  simple,  exhaustive  and  concise.     Songs  and  Glees  are  pleasing  and  in 
structive,  and  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  sung  as  duetts. 


Whiting's  Graded  Music  Readers.— C  E.  Whiting. 

No.  a.     For  Grammar  Schools,  50  cents.         No  3.     For  High  Schools,  60  cents: 

Bailey's  School  Songs  and  Music  Reader.      Boards,  50  cents. 

A  complete  course  adapted  to  the  use  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar  and  High 
Schools. 

FOR  PRIMARY  {SCHOOLS. 

■erry  Songster.— By  6.  F.  Wilson.      Boards,  35  cents.       a  first-ciass  book. 
Whiting's  Graded  Music  Readers —C.  F  Whiting.      Boards,  40  cents. 

N.  B. — We  should  be  pleased   to  send  sample  copies  of  any  of  the  above  to  any 
authorized  person  interested  in  school  work. 


IN  PRESS. 

ThelOIive  Branch.— By  Chas.  K.  I  angley. 

For  Sunday  Schools,  Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  etc. 

Manuscripts^^submitted  with  a  view  to  publication  carefully  examined]and  returned  if 
not  available.  Address 

wmn-siiiTB  uvsic  fijbliseih&,  .coiiFAmr, 

62  to  64  STANHOPE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Table  of  Contents  Its  Best  Advertlsemetit* 


Franklin  Square  Song  Collection:  1  |j  ^«     <t!; 


Music  is  Stealing—Sons  of  Men,  Behold  from  Far— Sparkling  and  Bright— Speed  Away— Spider  and  the  Fly — Star 
Spangled  Banner— Still,  Still  with  Thee— Strong  I^ads  of  I^abor- Sun  of  My  Soul— Sweet  Hour  ol  Prayer— Sweet  Saviour, 
Bless  Us  Ere  We  Go— Swinging 'Neath  the  Old  Apple  Tree— The  Bell  Doth  Toll—  The  Farmer— The  Harp  that  Once 
thro*  Tara's  Halls— The  Heart  Bowed  Down— The  Hobby  Horse— The  Long  Years— The  Lord's  Praver- The  Loreley 
—The  Mourner— The  Rose— The  Teetotalers  are  Coming— There  is  a  Happy  Land— There's  Music  in  tne  Air — Thouetits 
of  Home  (Chant)— Those  E\'ening  Bells— Those  Endearing  Young  Charms— Twilight  is  Falling— Twinkle,  Twinkle, 
Little  Star— Try,  Try  Again— Upidee :  "  Excelsior  "—Up  the  Hills  on  a  Bright  Sunny  Mom— Visions  of  Morning — 
Wake,  Wake  the  Morning— Wander  Staff— Watch  on  the  Rhine— Weep  for  the  Fallen— We  Have  Been  Friends  To- 
gether—We Lay  Us  Calmly  Down  to  Sleep— Welcome  to  Morning— What  Can  the  Matter  Be  ?— What  Fairv-Lik.e  Mu- 
sic—What I  Love  and  Hate,  John  Brown— What  Will  You  Do,  I^ve  ?— When  Shall  We  Meet  Affain  ?— When  the  I>ay 
with  Rosy  Light— When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly— With  Glowing  Heart  I'd  Praise  Thee— work  and  Play— Work, 
for  the  Might  is  Coming— Your  Mission.  [Reading  matter  relating  to  Music]  Everything  Complete  on  iu  own  A'afc. 

• 

A  GLORY  GILDS  THE  SACRED  PAGE— All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name— A  Mighty  Fortress  is  Onr 


-Eyed  Mary— Bounding  Billows— Brave  Old  Oak— Breathings  of  Spring— Brigrhtly 
—Bright  Rosy  Mocning— Broken  Ring— Brother  So  Fine— But  the  Lord  is  Mindful  of  His  Own— By  the  Sad  Sea  Waves — 
Carrier  Dove— Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer— Child  of  Earth  with  Golden  Hair— Clear  the  Way^Come  and  See  Me.  Mary  Ana 
—Columbia,  God  Preserve  Thee  Free— Come  Again— Come,  Cheerful  Companions— Come,  O  Come  With  Me— Come, 
Sing  Me  That  Sweet  Air  Again— Come,  Almighty  King— Come  with  Thy  I,ute  to  the  Fountain— Coronation— Crown 
Him  with  Many  Crowns— Danube  River— Day  of  Wonder,  Day  of  Gladness— Davs  of  Absence— Dress  a  Bad  Boy — Do 
They  Think  of  Me  at  Home— Douglas,  Tender  and  True— Eileen  Achora— Evangeline— Ever  of  Thee— Fair>'  Ring — Flee 
as  a  Bird— Float  Away— Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton— Fly  Away,  Pretty  Moth— From  Days  of  Old— From  Greenland's  Icy 


[First  Foar  N ambers  (Noa.  1,  8,  3,  4)  Donnd  in  One  Handsoma  Tolame,  Cloth,  •3.00.] 

flA&PBR  ft  BROTHERS  wlU  Mud  the  above  worke  by  maU,  poetaf*  Pi^id,  to  any  part  of  tfto 

United  Btatee  on  receipt  of  price. 


fire  Hondced  FaTorite  Songi  and  Ufmns,  for  Sohoob  and  Jlomcs,  Nnraery  and  Flmidey  In  Each  Book,  witb  Xarib  |  ^J 
Selected  hj  J.  P.  McGaskey.    Each  Book,  184  pages.   Same  SIxe  and  Shape  aa  Uarper'^s  Monthly  Magazine. 

ABIDE  WITH  ME -AH  the  Saints  Adore  Thee— Alas !  and  Did  My  Saviour  Bleed !— All  Together— Alpine  Horn- 
Angelic  Songs  ate  Swelling— Annie  Laurie— As  a  Liitle  Child— As  Pants  the  Wearied  Hart— Auld  Lang  S^tjc— «        , 
Away  I  Away !  (Massaniello)— Baby  Bye,  Here's  a  Fly— Beside  the  Mill— Bird  Song— Bird  Let  Loose— Blossom  Time —    ^  "" 
Blue  Bird— Blue  Bells  of  Scotlana— Boat  Song— Bonnie  Doou— Bonnie  Charlie's  Now  Awa'— By  Cool  Siloani's   Shadr 

•as  Bom     .^  -, 
.ome,     —  r 

_  , ^  , -OoTnic*     ^- 

Thro'  t^e  Rye— Cradfe  Hymn  :  Hush,  My  Babe— Cradle  Song :  Sleep,  Belovetf,  Sleep— Cuckoo,  Cuckoo.  Welcome  Tby 
Song— Days  of  Summer  Glory— Deadly  Cup— Dearest  Spot— Deck  the  Hall  with  Boughs  of  Holt} — Evening  Hvtnn — 
Even  Me— Fair  as  the  Morning— Fairy  Boy— Faithful  Little  Bird— Far  Away— Farewell,  O  Jojous.  Sunny  Gro%^^ — 
Farewell  to  the  Woods— Father,  Whate'er  of  Earthly  Bliss—  First  Christmas  Gifts— Flajr  of  the  Free— Follow  Me.  Full 
of  Glee — Forever  and  Forever— Freedom's  Flag— Gaily  the  Troubadour — Geography  Sot  ig— Gentle  Words  and  Kindly 
Deeds— Glad  Christmas  Bells— God  Bless  Our  Native  Land— Go,  Forget  Me— Golden  Rule— Good  Cheer— Good  ICi^ht 
—Guide  Me,  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah  (//<rro/rf)— Guide  Me,  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah  (/•7o/^«'>— Hail,  Columbia.  Happy 
Land— He  Giveth  Sleep— Heirs  of  Unending  Life— Ho,  Ho,  Vacation  Days  are  Here— Home,  Can  I  Forget  Thee  ?-— 
Home  of  the  Soul— home,  Sweet  Home— How  Can  I  Leave  Thee  ?— How  Gentle  God's  Commands— How  Happy  is  the 
Child  Who  Hears— Hunting  Song— I'm  a  Shepherd  of  the  Valley— Ingleside— I  Would  Not  Live  Alway— Janet^a  Choice 
—Jerusalem,  My  Happv  Home— Jerusalem  the  Golden— Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul— Jesus,  the  Very  Thought  of  Thee — 
John  Anderson,  My  Jo^Jolly  Old  St.  Nicholas— Joys  That  We've  Tasted— Katy's  Letter— Kind  Words  Can  Nt^-cc 
Die— King  of  Love— Land  ot  Memory— Land  o'  the  Leal- Last  Rose  of  Summer— Lead,  Kindly  Light— Let  Erin  Re- 
member the  Days  of  Old— Life  Let  Us  Cherish- Lightly  Row— Little  Birdie  in  the  Tree— Little  Brother,  Darling:  Boy — 
Little  Drops  of  Water— Longing  for  Spring— Long.  Long  Ago— Lord.in  this  Thy  Mercy's  Day— Lovely  Rose— Love.  Hope; 
Happiness— Love  Thy  Mother,  Little  One- Marseilles  Hymn— Melodies  of  Many  Lands— Meek  and  Lowly — Memljrv 
Merrily  Greet  the  Morn— Mill  May— Mill-Wheel— Minstrel  Boy— Month  of  Apple  Blossom— Morning  Reo— Mother's 
Wish— Mower's  Song— Mountain  Maid's  Invitation— Music  on  the  Waves— My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands — Xatioual 
Hymn— Nearer,  My  God.  to  Thee— Near  the  Lake— O  Come,  Come  Away— Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night— Oh,  Gladly  Xow 
We  Hail  Thee— O  Jesus,  Thou  Art  Standing- Old  Oaken  Bucket— Old  Cottage  Clock— Old  Familiar  Place — Old  Hnn* 
dred,  with  Doxology— Once  I  Saw  a  Sweet-Brier  Rose— Origin  of  Yankee  Dooole- Our  Fatherland— Our  Fla^  is  There 
Over  the  Water  to  Charlie— Pcrri  Merri  Dictum,  Dominc— Polish  Maiden  Son^— Polish  May  Song— Praver  from  Frd- 
schutz — Remember  Thy  Creator  Now— Robin  Adair— Robin  Redbreast— Robinson  Crusoe— Rose  of  Allandale — Row 


—Let  Others  Dream— Life  Laid  Down— Light  iu  the  Window— Little  Benny  was  Our  Darling— Little  Bird  on  the  Green 
Tree— Light  of  Other  Days— Lord,  with  Glowing  Heart— Love  and  Mirth- Love  Not— Love's  Young  Dream— Make  the 
Best  of  It— Make  Your  Mark— Marching  Song— Marv  of  Argj'le— May  Queen— Merrily  Every  Bosom  Boundelh— Miller 
of  the  Dee— Music  Everywhere— My  Ain  Countrie— My  Mother's  Bible— My  Normandy— Nancy  Lee— Ninety  and  Kine 
—None  Can  Tell- Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God— Never  Say  Fail— Oh.  Could  Our  Thoughts— Oh.  Take  Me  Back  to 
Switzerland— Old  Grimes— Old  Rosin  the  Bow— Old  Friends  and  Old  Times— Once  Again,  O  Blessed  Time— O  Sacred 
Head  Once  Wounded— Over  the  Mountain  Wave— Over  There— O  Ye  Tears— Praise  to  God— Pull  Away,  Brave  Boya — 
Pleyel's  Hymn— Quiet,  Lord,  My  Froward  Heart— Red.  Red  Rose— Rejoice «  Pcjoice  J— Rock  of  Ages- Rocked  in  the 
Cradle  of  the  Deep -Roll  On,  Silver  r  -.-_.._  .    -«         ^  -^ 

Cheerily  Row— Russian  Driver's  Song 

Where  the  Rising  Sun— Shall  We  Meet  Beyond ^  c       ,        - 

Comes  in  Play— Slumber  Song— Song  of  the  Brook— Soni?  of  Seven— Sound  Our  Voices  Long  and  Sweet— Speak  Gently — 
Spring,  Gentle  Spring-Stars  Trembling  o'er  Us-Steal  Awav— Stvrian  Land— Summer  Days  are  Coming— Sweet  and 
Low— Sweet  Song  Bird-Switzer's  Song  of  Home— That  Day  the  World  Shall  See— That  Sweet  Story  oi  Old— The  Chapel 
—The  Cuckoo— The  Echo-The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me— The  Long  Weary  Day— The  Pearl  That  Worldlings  Covet— The 
Mellow  Horn- Then  You'll  Remember  Me— Those  Evening  Bells -Three  Children  Sliding— Thy  Name  was  Once  the 
Magic  Spell— Time  Doth  Pass  Away— 'Tis  Lone  on  the  Waters— To  the  Praise  of  Trut.n— To  Thy  Pastures  Fair  and 
Large— Troika,  Russian  Driver's  Song— True  Love  Can  Ne'er  Forpret— Twickenham  Ferry— Vesper  Bell— Vesper  Il>'mn 
—Viva  L' America— Wake,  for  the  Nipht  is  Flving— Warren's  Addres&-We'd  Better  Bide  a  Wee— We  Have  Lixxdand 
Loved  Together— What  is  Home  Without  a  Mother— When  Stars  are  in  the  Quiet  Skies— When  the  Green  Leaves—         ^ 
While  the  Days  are  Going  By— While  the  Morning  Bells  are  Ringing— When  You  and  I  were  Young— Where  are  the      a  » 
Friends  of  My  Youth— Whistle  and  Hoe— Whv  Do  Summer  Roses  Fade— Won't  You  Tell  Me  Why,  Robm  ?  [With  mndl      ^^ 
general  reading  matter  relating  to  Music— a  distinctive  feature.]  No  Leaf  is  turned  to  Complete  any  Song  or  Hymn.      -^  t 

Paper,  50 Cents  each  Nnmber ;  Boards,  60 Cents  each  Nnmber ;  Cloth,  f  1.00  each  Komber.   A \\ 
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Franklin  Square  Song  Collection :  ^  ^  8. 

Two  Hndrad  Prnvorlto  Soagi  and  Hjinms,  for  Beho^lf  and  Homea,  Hnnair  and  Plnaidat  1b  laoh  Book^  with  Mulib 
Salectod  hj  i.  P.  MoCaakay.    Baeh  Book,  184  paRM.    Saaia  8lae  and  Hkapo  m  llarp«r*B  MoBthly  MagulM. 

AS  WITK  GLADNESS  MEN  OP  OLI>— Ave  Maria  (ScAtfAeri)— Av«  Maria  (Gonnod^kwnj  to  the  Moaatala* 
A  Warrior  Bold— Beautiful  Rhine— BecauM  He  Loved  You  So—Bella  of  Aberdovey— Be  Mine— Birdie  Sweet-* 
Bird  of  the  Greenwood— Bird  nf  the  Wildemeaa— BoaUwain'a  Story— Bohemian  Gipay  Song— Bowld  Soler  Boy-* 
Braes  o'  GlenifTer— Buttercup  Teat— Buy  My  Roaea— Bve-lo,  Baby,  Bye— Call  Me  Pet  Names— Carol,  Carol,  Chdatiana 
—Christ  is  Born  of  Maiden  Fair— Christmas  Hymn— Clochette— Come.  Haste  Away— Come  Where  the  Aspens  Quiver 
—Come  When  Thou  Wilt— Commit  Thy  Ways— County  Gujr— Cousin  Jedediah-»^ttp  of  Tov— Daddy— Dear  Santa 
Claua— Dreaming  Golden  Dreams— Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eye»— Dry  the  Tear  for  Holy  Eva— Paint  a  Lonely 
Rose  Tree  Stood— Fairies'  Dance— Far  o'er  the  Sea— Fisher,  if  Beside  that  Stream— Five  O'clock  in  the  Morning— For- 
esters Bold— For  Teuderneas  Formed- Fourth  of  July  Hymn— Fresh  and  Strong— Gentle  Annie— Gently  Sigha  tb« 
Breeze— Give  to  the  Winds  Thy  Fears— Give  us  Our  Daily  Bread— Golden  Rule— Good-night.  Farewell  (A'afclMV-Cuar- 
dian  Mother— Had  I  Wines  Like  a  Dove— Hail  1  Thou  Long-Expected  Jeaua— Happy  and  Meny— Hare  and  Hunter* 
Hark  i  I  Hear  au  Angel  Sing— Hark  1  Ten  Thousand  Harps— Hark  1  the  Glad  Sound— Hark  I  the  Herald  Angela  Sing 
— Heilige  Nacht— He  Sailed  Away  o'er  Ocean  Spray— How  Gaily  Rowa  the  Gondolier— Hurdy  Gnrdy— I  Am  Dream- 
ing of  Thee— I  Am  the  Glad  New  Year— I  Had  Gold!  I  Had  Gema— I  Heard  a  Red  Robin— I  Hear  TO-night  the  Old  Belto 
Chime— I  m  Leaving  Thee  in  Sorrow— I'm  Little  Rooin  Redbreaat— I'm  Sitting  on  the  Stile,  Mary— In  Baccelsto  Gloria 
—Irish  Emigrant's  Lament— I've  Left  Balljrmomach-I  Walked  and  I  Walked— I  Worahip  Thee,  Sweet  Will  of  God 
—I  Would  I  Were  a  Boy  Again— I  Would  Not  Die  in  Spring  Time— I  Would  That  My  Love  {MendeUsohn)^}mcSk,  at  8ea^ 
■     ■'     '         -y     ^  _.._-.,      J-   .m.      .    .     __       Gently— Kathleen— Keen  Blaws  the  Wlrid— 

-UtUe  Eva— Little  Tin  Soldier-Lockt 

__ . ^ ^ ^ ., __        e'a  Secret— Maiden  and  Rose— March 

of  the  Cameron  Men —Mary  at  the  Saviour's  Tomb— Mary  of  the  Wild  Moor— fifary'a  Teara- Mellow  Notes  of  the  Hnntf> 
el's  Horn— Merry  May— My  Laddie  Far  Away— My  Life  la  Like— Norah  McShane— Nothing  True  but  Heaven— Now 
to  All  a  Kind  Good-night— Nursery  Songs— ^f3rmphs  of  Air  and  Sea— O  Had  I  Wings  Like  a  Dove— Oh,  Give  me  but 
my  Arab  Steed— Oh,  la  It  Thua  We  Part?— Oh,  My  Braveat  and  Beat— O Robin,  Red  Robin— Oh.  Susanna— Oh, 
Whisper  What  Thou  Feelest— Oh,  Why  does  the  White  Man  Follow  my  Path?— Old  and  Young  Marie* 
Old  King  Cole— One  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought— O  Say.  Do  Yon  Remember— Our  Daily  Bread— Over  the  Hillaand 
Far  Away— Over  the  Sea— Pat  Malloy— Raise  Your  Hanoa— Revive  ua  Again— Robert  1  Robert  1— Robin  Redbreaat* 
Robin  Song— Rose-Marie— Row,  Row,  My  Boatie— Rule  BritannL'\— Sad  was  the  Hour— Salute  the  Happy  Mom-* 
Salvation,  oh,  the  Joyful  Sound— Sanda  o'  Dee— Savoumeen  Dheeliah— Scota  Wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  Bled— Sere* 
nade— Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence— Skylark— Song  of  the  Old  Bell— Song  of  Sunshine— Song  of  Temperance— So  Sweet 
her  Voice— Sprig  of  Shillelah— Story  of  the  Shepherd— Summer  Song— The  Chorister— The  Com  Song— The  Drdam 
ia  Past— The  Fisher  by  the  Stream— The  Gondolier— The  Hour  of  Rest- Thelndian  Hunter- The  King'a  High  way— Tha 
Monkey'a  Wedding— The  Old  Luck— The  Palms— The  Soldier's  Return—The  Starof  Glengary— The  Sun  is  Low— Tha 
8nn  o'er  the  Mountain— The  Waefu'  Heart-The  Water  into  Wine— TheWeeBird— The  Wife'a  Welcome— The  Yankea 
Boy— The  Years  Creep  Slowly  by,  Lorena— The  Young  Indian  Maid— There  ia  a  Bonny  Isle— This  Happy  Day— Thi* 
World  is  all  a  Fleeting  Show— Thou  Art  ^one  from  my  Gaze— Thou,  Thou,  Reign'at  in  thia  Bosom- Tho'  you  Leava 
me  Now  in  Sorrow— Tnree  Kings  of  Orw  ^— Three  Poor  Mariners- Tired,  so  Tired— 'Tis  Evening  Brings  My  Heart  to 
Thee— 'Twas  in  theSunnyKhineland—Tyrolese  Mountain  Song— Underneath  the  May  Tree— Under  the  wHlow  She's 
Bleeping— We  Praise  Thee,  O  God— When  Gentle  Winds— When  the  Mists  have  Rolled  Away— Where  the  Faded  Flower 
Shall  Preahen- While  Shepherds  Watched  their  Flocka  by  Night— White  Bloaaoma— Why  do  I  Weep  for  Thea?  Etc. 

A  DAINTY  PLANT  IS  THE  IVY  GREEN— Ae  Fond  Kisa-A  Last  Prayer-Age  of  Progrcaa-All  Around  My  Hat* 
All'a  Well— All  that  Glittera  laNot  Gold— All  Things  Love  Thee— An  Evening  Song— Angus  Macdonald— A^bor 
Day  Song— As  the  Wind  Blows— Aunt  Jemima'a  Plaster— Baby'a  Skiea— Banka  of  the  Lee— Barney  BuntUne— Beautiful 
Day — ^Beaide  a  Green  Meadow— Bloom  on.  My  Rosea— Bride's  Farewell— Calm  o'er  the  Ocean  Blue— Cherriea  are  Ripe 
<— Cherty  Ripe— Children'a  Songs— Chimea  of  Zurich— Chriatmaa  Day^— Clover  ao  White— Come,  Humble  Sinner— 
Conae*  Sing  to  Me  Again — Come  to  the  Forestr-Come  Unto  Him— Come  Where  the  Sunlight— Crabbed  Age  and  Youth 
—Cradle  Song— Dear  Summer  Mom— Doloroua  Ditty— Don't  Kill  the  Birds— Down  in  the  Neckar  Vale— Do  You  Think 
of  the  Days— Embarrassment— Evening  Bella  {Sedkindor/y—^try  Inch  a  Sailor— Ever  to  the  Right- Faint  and  Wear* 
Uy — Faithful  Comrade— Fair  Land  ot  Hope— Fare  Thee  Well— Farewell,  but  Whenever— Farewell,  Good  Night-* 
Farewell,  My  Lovely  Nancy— Farewell  to  My  Han>— Fanner*a  Boy— Far  O'er  Hill  and  Dell— Father  Joe— Flow,  Rio 
Verde— French  PatnoticSong— From  Our  Merry  Swiaa  Home— Gentle  Breesea  Sighing— German  Fatherland— Gloomy 
Winter'a  Now  Awa'— Glory  Begun  Below— God  Reat  Ye,  Merry  Gentlemen— Good  Angela— Good  Time  Coming* 
Grace.  'Tis  a  Charming  Sound— Guardian  Angel— Hail  to  the  Lord'a  Anointed-^Happy  and  Light— Happy  Summer* 
Harlc  I  Hark  I  the  Lark— Hark,  What  Mystic  Sounds  are  Those— Harp  of  My  Counliy— Here'a  the  Bower— Her  Eyes. 
I4ke  Clouded  Stara— Her  Gentle  Voice— He  waa  Bom  of  Low  Degree— Hindoo  Girl— Holy  Spirit,  Source  ofGladneaa 
Home  So  Blest— Hope  Brightly  Gleam*— How  Lovely  Thy  Note— How  the  Wind  Blowa— Hnah,  My  Darling— I 
Dreamed  a  Dream— I  Fain  a  Winning  Tale  Would  Tell  Thee— I  Have  Heard  Sweet  Music—"  If"  (/¥im</i>— If  I  Were 
a  Sunbeam- 1  Have  Loved  Thee— I  Heard  an  Old  Farmer  Talk  One  Day— I'll  Weep  with  Thee— I  Love  Thy  Kingdom; 
l.ord — ^I*m  Afloat !  I'm  Afloat  I— I  Met  My  Love  in  a  Dream— I'm  Glad  I  am  a  Farmer— In  I^celsis  Gloria— In 
the  Lrandof  My  Birth— I  Once  Had  a  Faithful  Comrade— I  Was  Seated  at  Thy  Feet— I  Will  be  Happy  Too— tvy 
Green — ^Jamie  ITamie  I— Jewiah  Maiden— Johnny  Schmoker— Joy,  Joy,  Freedom  To-day— Keep  a  Mgnt  Heart- 
Kind  Friends,  We  Meet  Again— Kiss  of  a  Little  Child— Land  of  Our  Fathers— Landing  of  the  Pilgrima— Like  the 
Pirat  Presh  Scent  of  the  Violet  Mild— Little  Busy  Bee— Little  Lips— Little  Sunbeam— Lone  SUrry  Houra- Little 
Voice — Lovely  Nancy— Lover's  Sigh— Mamma's  Love— Mermaid's  Evening  Song— Merry  Birds— Mioshipmite—Mid- 


nigrht  Moon— My  Childhood's  Love— My  Friend  is  the  Man— My  Heart  ia  Sair  for  Somebody— My  UtUe  Valley  Home 
— >My  I«ove  Beyond  the  Sea— My  Native  Land— My  Own.  my  Guiding  Star— Norah  Darling— Not  in  Halls  of  Regal 
Splendor— Nursery  Songs— O  Alien  Brothers,  Who  Have  Felt— Ode  for  Decoration  Day— O'er  the  Sea  in  My 
Pairy  Boat— Oh,  Broad  Land— Oh,  the  Lone  Starry  Houra— Old  Eaay  Chair  by  the  Fire— Ola  Houae  at  Home— Once 
Tbere  -was  a  Little  Voice— O  Native  Land— One  Morning,  Oh  ao  Early— Only  to  See  Thee— On  to  the  Field— Orphan 
Ballad  Singrers— Our  Christmas  Rose— Our  Merry  Swiss  Home— Our  Mother's  Way— Our  Songs  of  Joy  and  Gladness— 
Out  of  the  Window— Pity  One  in  Childhood  Tom— Praise  to  God-Queen  of  the  Night— Quiet  Night-Rainfall  Follow* 
tlie  Plow— Ripplea  Touched  by  the  Moon— Riae,  Glorioua  Conqueror-  River's  Message— Romany  Lass— Santa  Lucia-* 
Suabian's  Song  of  Home— See  Amid  the  Winter's  Snow— See  at  Your  Feet— Shed  Not  a  Tear— Ship  of  State— Sing, 
Sweet  Bird— Sleep,  Darling,' Sleep— Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep— Sleep,  My  Heart'a  Darling— Soldier  of  the  Cross— Song  of  the 
J^alier  Boy— Song  of  Rest— Spanish  Serenade— Standard  Bearer— Star  of  Hope— Story  of  the  Nightingale— Strike  the 
Harp  Gently-Sweet  My  Child,  I  Live  for  Thee— Sweet  Robin— Swiaa  Shepherd'a  Song— The  Anchor's  Weighed— The 
Chnatmas  Chimes  are  Pealing  High— The  Cricket— The  Dawn  ia  Breaking— The  Da^tar  ia  Shining— The  Harp  ia 
Kow  Silent— The  Heart,  the  Heart— The  Lark— The  Minstrel's  Request— The  Sea,  the  Sea— The  Swallow  Leaves 
the  Young— The  Tempest —There's  a  Good  Time  Coming— There'a  a  Sigh  in  the  Heart— Thou,  Too,  Sail  On— Though 
Loat  to  Sight-Thy  Face  is  Near— 'Tis  Not  True— Trip  it  Lightly— Tme  Hearto— Waiting  for  Me— We  are  Fairies  of 
Oic  Sea -We  Called  Her  Little  Sunbeam— We  Hail  Thee.  GUd  Spring-time— Welcome,  Pretty  Primrose— We  Met, 
nrwaa  in  a  Crowd— We  were  Crowded  in  the  Cabin— When  I  Was  a  Little  Boy— When  Jack  is  Tall  and  Twenty— Where 
la  the  Oerman  Fatherland?- Where  Roses  Fair— Why  Linger,  Mourner  Memory— Will  You  Love  Me  Then  as  Now— 
r<m  and  I— Young  Agnea,  Beauteous  Flower.    [Reading  Slatter.j    No  Leaf  turned  to  Complete  any  Song  or  Hysm. 

Paper,  50  Ceats  each  Namber ;  Boards,  60  Cents  each  Number;  Cloth,  $1.00  each  Nnmber* 
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oLl^ar.  PRACTICAL  EN6USH  GRAMMAR. 

By  JUDSON  Perrt  Welsh,  A.  M.,  Piofessor  of  English  Literature  and  Langu ige^  State  Normal  Scboolt 
We«t  Chester,  Pa. 

Modes  of  analyzing  and  studying  the  English  Language  and  Grammar  haire  undergone  much  Pangea 
late  yean.  In  this  work  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  treat  the  English  Language  eu  it  ts,  Analyai 
is  illustrated  by  simple  diagrams  easily  made^  read  and  understood.  Pupils  begin  with  the  study  of  the  ao- 
tence  and  the  elements  which  constitute  it,  followed  by  a  composition  exercise.  Parts  of  speech,  their  uk^ 
properties,  and  peculiarities,  and  errors  in  the  use  of  them,  have  been  carefully  classified.  The  work  it  dt* 
cidedly  original  in  its  treatment,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Educators.    The  sale  has  been 

It  is  a  handsome,  square  1 2mo  of  280  pages,  beautifully  bound.     Price,  60  cents. 


aH^ry.  PLANE  AND  SOLID  6E0METRT. 

A  Complete  Courne  iu  the  Elements*    By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Dr.  Brooks's  "  Normal  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry"  proved  by  its  extensive  sales  to  be  jMI 
the  work  for  students  whose  time  is  limited,  but  a  fuller  treatment  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  prepaittg 
for  a  more  thorough  course  in  a  College  or  University.  This  new  work  is  intended  to  fill  this  need.  & 
covers  all  the  ground  proposed  thoroughly,  and  will  well  repay  an  attentive  examination. 

In  preparing  it,  the  clearness  and  simplicity  shown  in  all  the  works  of  the  author  are  here  agmin  ezcmpK- 
fied.  Short  paragraphs  express  what  is  ** Given,'*  what  *'To  Prove,"  and  the  "Proof."  Modem  symbols 
are  used,  ^  Educational  Forms"  given,  '*  Doarine  of  Limits"  exemplified,  and  numerQUS  Practical  Exi 
and  Theorems  for  original  demonstration  added. 

The  work  is  a  large  i2mo  of  415  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth.    Prloei  $1»60« 
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PELTON'S  OUTUNE  MAPS. 


A  new  edition  about  ^}i  feet  square,  fac  similes  of  the  largef  maps.    Price  on  ordinary  rollers  $i%  per 
set  of  6  maps.    On  spring  rollers  in  canopy  case  |i8. 

The  larger  size  about  7  feet  square  continue  to  be  published.     Price,  ^25  per  set  on  ordinaxy  rolleis» 
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Dr.  Brooka>a  Normal  W»tli«>m»tte>I  Course  1 

I.  Standard  Arithmetieal    Course,  separaUng  Mental 
and  Written. 

II.  Um^n  Arithmetical  Course,  combining  Mental  and 
Written. 

Broolca's  Hl^ber  ArlUtmetle. 

Broolca*a  Ronaal  Al^bnu 

Brooks's  GcoaMtrjr  and  Trlffonomotrj'. 

Brooks^  Plane  and  Solid  Ctoometrjr. 

Brooks's  Metkods  of  Tsaokinn. 

J   P.  ^^elsk's  PraeUcal  Granunar. 

OrllBn's  Pkjslos. 

Hontconft«r]r>s  Industrial  Draiprln^  Coarse. 

Montconaerjr's  Teaeksrs'  Manual  of  Drairlnf(« 


Fvwsmltk's  Knyllsk  Oi 
RauVs  Normal  Sfiellsrs. 
"WesUake's  How  to  l¥rlto  Uetterst 
IVsstlaksHi  Conunon  Sckool  latsratnvs. 
Ljrte's  BooK-ksspInf  and  Blanks. 
Uojrd*s  Literature  for  idttle  Folks. 
School  Sonf^  Book. 
Skeppard  s  17.  B.  Constitution. 
Harlej's  Topics  In  U.  S.  HIstorjr. 
Buekrle's  Arltkn^etlcal  Bzerclaes* 
Peterson's  Fantlllar  Science. 
Pelton's  Unrivaled  OuUlne  Kaps, 
Pelton's  Unrivaled  Outline  Haps, 
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HomsjSoofe. 

Few  persons  will  fail  to  find  in  the 
Franklin  Square  Song  Colk-ctiou  meir 
favorite  songs  or  hymns.  There  are 
also  songs  and  hynnis  for  the  little 
folks,  making  it  an  admirable  home 
book  for  the  family.  — C/i/V-.ia'o  Dial. 

Lovers  of  music  and'song  will  be 
delighted  with  this  comprehensive 
and  inexpensive  vohime.  It  might 
be  easier  to  say  what  it  excludes  than 
what  it  includes.  It  is  par  excellence 
a  home  book  that  delights  every  mem- 
ber of  the  i^mS\^.— Episcopal  Register. 


"  The  Old  Easy  Chair. 

_  The  last  issue  (No.  8)  of  the  Frank- 
lin Square  Collection  l>egins  with  the 
favorite  song,  "The  Old  Easy  Chair 
by  the  Fire,"  and  contains  Flow,  Rio 
Verde — Lone  Starry  Hours — There's 
a  Sigh  in  the  Heart— I'm  Afloat — 
All's  Well— Chimes  of  Zurich- 
Happy  and.  Lights  Wei  come,  Pretty 
Primrose  ^Johnny  Schmoker  —  All 
'Round  ,  My  Hat — Mermaid's  Eve- 
ning Song  —  Angus  Macdonald  — 
Home  So  Blest — with  many  another 
good  song.  It  ends  with  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen's  beautiful  "Story  of 
the  Nightingale,"  which  isgix'en  in 
full  above  and  below  the  music,  im- 
mediately after  Molloy's  song  of  the 
same  name,  sagge.sted  by  this  charm- 
ing story  of  the  Emperor  and  the  bird. 

Sold  Everywhere.  Pri«,  50  cciiH:  BoBrri",  (o 
cenia;   Clolh,  Iioq.    Pnmplilel  conlaininn  Bprci- 
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A  New 
Grammar. 


PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


By  JUDSON  Perry  Welsh,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Language,  State  Normal  School, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Modes  of  analyzing  and  studying  the  English  Language  and  Grammar  have  undergone  much  change  in 
late  years.  In  this  work  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  ir^a/  the  English  Language  as  it  is.  Analysis 
is  illustrated  by  simple  diagrams  easily  made^  read  and  understood.  Pupils  begin  with  the  study  of  the  sen- 
tence and  the  elements  which  constitute  it,  followed  by  a  composition  exercise.  Parts  of  speech,  their  uses, 
properties,  and  peculiarities,  and  errors  in  the  use  of  them,  have  been  carefully  classified.  The  work  is  de- 
cidedly original  in  its  treatment,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Educators.     The  sale  has  been  extraordinary. 

It  is  a  handsome,  square  i2mo  of  280  pages,  beautifully  bound.     Price,  60  cents. 


BiJ^ry.  PLANE  m  SOLD)  6E0METRT. 

A  Complete  Course  in  the  Elements*    By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Dr.  Brooks's  "  Normal  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry"  proved  by  its  extensive  sales  to  be  just 
the  work  for  students  whose  time  is  limited,  but  a  fuller  treatment  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  preparing 
for  a  more  thorough  course  in  a  College  or  University.  This  new  work  is  intended  to  fill  this  need.  It 
covers  all  the  ground  proi>osed  thoroughly,  and  will  well  repay  an  attentive  examination. 

In  preparing  it,  the  clearness  and  simplicity  shown  in  all  the  works  of  the  author  are  here  again  exempli 
fied.  Short  paragraphs  express 'what  is  "Given,"  what  "To  Prove,"  and  the  "Proof."  Modem  symbols 
•re  used,  "Educational  Forms"  given,  "Doctrine  of  Limits"  exemplified,  and  numerous  Practical  Exercises 
and  Theorems  for  original  demonstration  added. 

The  work  is  a  large  i2mo  of  415  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth.    Pricey  $1*50» 
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A  new  edition  about  4^  feet  square,  fac  similes  of  the  larger  maps.     Price  on  ordinary  rollers  I12  per 
set  of  6  maps.     On  spring  rollers  in  canopy  case  |i8. 

The  larger  size  about  7  feet  square  continue  to  be  published.     Price,  $2$  per  set  on  ordinary  rollers. 
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Broolu's  Normal  Matl&einAtlcAl  Course  t 

L    Standard  Aritkmttical    Course ^  separating^  Mental 
and  Written. 

H.     Uni^n  Ariikmetical  C<mrs4,  combining  Mental  and 
Written. 
Broolui's  Hlgber  ArlU&metle. 
BvooIui*«  Normal  Alf^ebra. 
Broolui'a  Oeonaetry  and  Trlf^onometr^* 
Broolui's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Broolu's  Metbode  of  Teacliinf;. 
J.  P.  "WeUh's  Practical  Grammar. 
OriBlA'a  Piijsice. 

itgomery'e  Industrial  Ora-vrlnff  Course, 
itfonterjr's  Tead&ers'  Manual  of  OraMrinf^. 


Fe'vrsntltli's  En§flisli  Grammars* 

Raub's  Normal  Spellers. 

IVestlake's  How  to  ^Vrlt«  I^etters, 

IVestlalKe's  Conunon  Scliool  I«lteratnre. 

Lyte's  Bootc-keepliif;  and  Blanks. 

liloyd's  lilterature  for  I«ittle  Folks. 

Scbool  Son§;  Book. 

Skeppard  s  V%   S.  Constitution. 

Harlejr's  Topics  in  U.  8.  History. 

Buekrle's  Aritkmetical  Kxerclses. 

Peterson's  Familiar  Science. 

Pelton's  Unrivaled  Outline  Maps, 

Pelton*s  Unrivaled  Outline  Maps,  cheaper  series. 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


(Late  Sower,  Potts,  &  Co.) 

614  Arch  Street.  PHILADELPHIA. 


Dr,  Harper  s 

Inductive  Classical  Series 

Harper  and  Miller's  Vergil 

Six  books  of  the  Aeneid  of  Vergil  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By  W.  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D., 
President  of  Chicago   University,  and    Frank  J.  Miller,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Latin  in 
Chicago  University.     i2nio,  Cloth.     Illustrated  with  map,  cuts  and  twelve  full-page  en 
gravings.     x-j-46i  pages $1.25. 

"  I  have  carefully  examined  Harper  and  Miller's  Vergil  and  am  de- 
lighted. Its  beautiful  illustrations  and  splendid  typography  make  it,  I  be- 
lieve, the  most  elegant  text-book  ever  issued.  It  is  an  edilion  de  Itixe. 
Its  introductory  studies  are  over-running  with  suggestions.  The  Study 
of  Vergilia7i  Verse  \  have  already  used  with  two  classes  from  proof  sheets, 
and  am  fully  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  the  method  of  study  em- 
ployed. The  Notes  and  Vocabularj^  are  superior-to  anything  else  of  the 
kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  feature  which  especially  delights 
me,  however,  is  the  emphasis  which  the  notes  put  upon  the  literary  as- 
pects of  the  poem.  We  Latin  teachers  have  been  too  much  inclined  to 
give  our  attention  merely  to  etymology,  syntax  and  prosody,  and  thus 
Pegasus  has  been  turned  into  a  pack-horse.  This  edition  of  Vergil  is  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  poetry  as  such,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  every 
humanist  in  our  schools.'*  Vernon  P.  Squires, 

Professor  oT  Greek  and  Latin,  Oneonta  Normal  School,  N.  Y. 
July  7,  1892. 

DR.  HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  CLASSICAL  SERIES 

Now  includes  Harper  and  Miller's  Vergil;  Harper  and  Tolman's  Caesar;  Harper  and  Burgess's  lDd«e> 
tive  Latin  Primer;  Harper  and  Burgess's  Inductive  Latin  Method,  and  Harper  and  Waters*  Inducdre 
Greek  Method.  In  preparation:  Harper  and  Castle's  Inductive  Greek  Primer f  Harper  and  Wallace's 
Xenophon's  Anabasis;  Cicero's  Orations;  Supplementary  Reading  in  Latin;  Latin  Prose  Compositioii ; 
Homer's  Iliad  ;  Supplementary  Greek  Reading,  and  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Other  Important  New  Books: 

Oathcart*s  Literary  Reader.    A  manual  of  Eoglish  literature;  new l»-i5 

Milne's  High  School  Algebra.     Endorsed  by  leading  Colleges ji.oo 

Davies's  New  Elementary  Algebra.  A  revised  and  improved  edition  .  .  .  J  .90 
Morris's  Physical  Education  in  the  Public  Schools.  Illustrated.  .  .  .  |i.oo 
The  Schoolmaster  in  Literature.    With  an  introduction  by  Edward  Egglss- 

TON #1.40 

Shoup's  History  and  Science  of  Education Ji.oo 

Books  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.     Specially  favorable  terms 
for  introduction.     The  publishers  invite  correspondence. 

American  Book  Company 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atiaota 

Piea&e  mention  Pennsylvania  Schcxjl  Journal. 
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^^EIxIABLE   ^IK)T«ING 


AT 


^I^ASONABIrE    ^RIGES 


Every  wearer  of  Men's  Clothing  will  find 
it  profitable  to  look  at  our  stock  of  "RELI- 


•s. 


ABLE"  Clothing  and  learn  prices.  None 
of  our  Clothing  marked  with  fancy  prices. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  give  a  dollar's  value 
for  every  dollar^we  receive. 


^V5 


MYERS  :&  RATHFON, 

« 

No.    12    EAST     KING     STREET. 


LANCASTER,  F»A. 


F/FTEEN-CENT  READING  MATTER. 


THE  RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS        -       -       -       -       15  Cents,  Each,  Net. 


We  give  below  the  numbers  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  which  have  been 
adopted  for  use  in  the  various  grades  of  the  Borough  Schools  of 

r  ATHENS,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Nos.  47,  48.  Scudder's  Fables  and  Folk  Stories Second  and  Third  Grades. 

Nos.  49,  50.  Hans  Andersen's  Stories .  Fourth  Grade. 

Nos.  17,  18.  Hawthorne's  Wonder-Book Fifth  Grade. 

Nos.  22,  23.  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales Fifth  Grade. 

Nos.  13,  14.  Longfellow's  Hiawatha Sixth  Grade. 

No.  2.  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish Sixth  Grade- 
No.  28.           Burroughs's  Birds  and  Bees Seventh  Grade. 

No.  4.  Whittier's  Snow-Bound,  Among  the  Hills,  and  Songs 

of  Labor '.    ,  Seventh  Grade. 

No.  6.  Holmes's  Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle, 

and  Other  Poems Seventh  Graue. 

No.  I.  Longfellow's  Evangeline Eighth  Grade. 

Nos.  51,  52.  Essays  from  the  Eighth  Grade.  Essays  of  Washing- 
ton Irving Eighth  Grade. 

A  DescHptive  Circular,  giving  the  Table  of  Conteyits  of  each  of  the  ^6 
Regular  Numbers,  and  g  Extra  Numbers  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Ser- 
ies ^  ivill  be  sent  to  any  address  oft  application. 

HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN    &    CO., 

4  Park  Street,  Boston  ;  1 1  East  i  7TH  Street,  New  York  ; 

28  Lakeside  Building,  Chicago. 


ORPHEA 
MUSIC  BOXES 

Are  the  sweetcj^t,  most  complete, 

tone-siistainin«r,  durable,  and  [U'rlcct  Mu- 
6?ical  Boxes  made,  and  any  nund)er  of 
tnnes  can  be  obtained  for  them. 
I)eli»:ht1iil  family,  wedding,  anniversary, 
and  holiday  gift.  Buy  direct  of  the 
makers,  tlie  oldest,  nios^t  reliable, 
and  reja{K)nsible  Urm.  Inspect'n  invited. 
No  Music  Box  can  be  pruarant(»ed  to  wear 
well  without  Gautselii's  patented 
Safety  Tune  Chauire  and  Paracluite. 
Mamifacturers  IIead<iiiarlei*s  for 
Gem  and  Concert  Roller  Orsians:  ali^o 
Symi>honlons  and  Pol>i>hones  at 
Lowest  Prices.    Factory  Established  1824. 


OLD  MUSIC  BOXES  CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED  AND  IMPROVED. 

GAUTSCHI  &  SONS^^^SrA^DrLffi'- 


Blank  Order  Book 

On  Treasurer  of  School  District. 

In  response  to  inquiries  from  School  Officers  for  a 
Book  of  convenient  size  containing  Blank  Orders 
upon  the  Treasurer — and  in  compliance  with 
their  request — we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt 
Book,  Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
forated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  de- 
tached, at  the  following  rates: 

Order  Book  In  Stock  t  All  Blanks  L,eft 

Open.    Book  Contaililns:  Tliree 

Hunclred  Order»,  S2.00. 


Books  Printed  to  Special  Order : 

With  Name  of  District  and  County,  and  other  Blanks,  in- 
cluding Name  of  Treasureer  if  desired,  printed  in  good  style. 
Book  Containing  Three  Hundred  Orders,  ;f3.oo. 

We  have  also  been  printing  Special  Order  Books  for  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor  and  (or  Road  Commissioners,  in  Town- 
ships and  School  Districts,  at  same  rate  and  in  same  form  as 
above,  with  changes  desired. 

J.  I».  McCASKEY, 

Lancaster,  Fa. 


f  ne  voice  oi  song.— oy  l.  r.  mprrison.       ""»>"«,  »i.oo. 

Explanations  simple,  exhaustive  and  concise.     Songs  and  Glees  are  pleasing  and  in 
Structive,  and  arc  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  sung  as  duetts. 

Whiting's  Graded  Music  Readers.— C.  E.  Whiting. 

No.  9.     For  Grammar  Schools,  50  cents.         No  3.     For  High  Schook,  60  cecta. 

Bailey's  School  Songs  and  Music  Reader.       Boards,  50  cents. 

A  complete  course  adapted  to  the  use  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar  and  High 
Schools. 

FOR  PRIBIARY  SCHOOI^ 

Merry  Songster.- By  G.  F.  Wilson.      Boards,  35  cents.       a  firat-ciass  book. 
Whiting's  Graded  Music  Readers.-C.  F.  Whiting.      Boards,  40  cents. 

N.  B. — We  should  be  pleased   to  send  sample  copiea  of  any  of  the  above  to  any 
authorized  person  interested  in  school  work. 


IN  PRESS. 

The  Olive  Branch.— By  Chas.  K.  Langley. 

For  Sunday  Schools,  Chrbtiao  Endeavor  Societies,  etc. 

Hanuscripta  submitted  with  a  view  to  ptiblication  carefully  examined]and  returned  if 
not  available.  Address 

77EITK-S1IITH  ICVSIC  PUBLISSINa  COUFAmr, 
62  TO  64  STINHOPE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Grammar.  PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  6RAHHARi 

By  JUDSON  Perrt  Welsh,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Lltexmture  and  LangiMge,  State  Noimal  Schoolv 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Modes  of  analyzing  and  studying  the  English  Language  and  Grammar  have  undergone  much  change  ia 
late  years.  In  this  work  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  treat  the  EngUsk  Language  as  it  ts.  Analysis 
is  illustrated  by  simple  diagrams  easily  made^  read  and  understood.  Pupils  b^n  with  the  study  of  the  sea- 
tence  and  the  elements  which  constitute  it,  followed  by  a  composition  exercise.  Parts  of  speech,  their  uses, 
properties,  and  peculiarities,  and  errors  in  the  use  of  them,  have  been  carefully  classified.  The  work  is  de- 
cidedly original  in  its  treatment,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Educators.    The  sale  has  been  ext 

It  is  a  handsome,  square  i2mo  of  280  pages,  beautifully  bound.    Price,  60  cents. 


^^ry.  PLANE  AND  SOUD  6E0METRT. 

A  Complete  Course  In  the  Elements*    By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Dr.  Brooks's  **  Normal  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry"  proved  by  its  extensive  sales  to  be  jut 
the  work  for  students  whose  time  is  limited,  but  a  fuller  treatment  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  prepaiii^ 
for  a  more  thorough  course  in  a  College  or  University.  This  new  work  is  intended  to  fill  this  need.  It 
covers  all  the  ground  proposed  thoroughly,  and  will  well  repay  an  attentive  examination. 

In  preparing  it,  the  clearness  and  simplicity  shown  in  all  the  works  of  the  author  are  here  again  exempli- 
fied.  Short  paragraphs  express  what  is  "Given,"  what  "To  Prove,"  and  the  *< Proof."  Modem  symbob 
are  used,  "Educational  Forms"  given,  "Doctrine  of  Limits"  exemplified,  and  numerous  Practical  Exeitises 
and  Theorems  for  original  demonstration  added. 

The  work  is  a  large  i2mo  of  415  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth.    PrieOiy  $1«S0« 


Reduced 
Size. 


PELTON'S  ODTUNE  HAPS. 


A  new  edition  about  4^  feet  square,  fac  similes  of  the  larger  maps.     Price  on  ordinary  roUen  |i3  per 
set  of  6  maps.    On  spring  rollers  in  canopy  case  |i8. 

The  larger  size  about  7  feet  square  continue  to  be  published.    Price,  $2$  per  set  on  ordinary  loQcis. 


THE  UORMAL  EDUCATIOITAL  SERIES  OF  TEZT-BOOES. 


Dr.  Brooks's  Normal  Wathfuw  attol  Course  1 

I.  Stamtartt  Aritkmuticml   Cemree,  separating  Mental 
and  Written. 

II.  IM^n  Ariikmeticai  Crmrte,  combining  Mental  and 
Written, 

Brooks's  HlglMr  Arltliinctio. 

Brooks's  Noraaad  Alfpsbnu 

Brooks's  O^matmtry  and  TriKonometrjr, 

Brooks's  Plane  and  Solid  G^eometrj* 

Brooks's  netk<»ds  of  Teaeklnc* 

J    P.  'Welsk's  Praettoal  Oi 

OriAn's  Pkjrstos. 

Hontf^oterjr's  Industrial  OravrlnK  Coi 

noatgomery's  Toaokors'  Mannal  of  Urmynimg* 


Fewsmltk's  Bn^llsk 

Rank's  Blonnal  Mpollers. 

'Westlake's  How  to  "Wrlto  IiottMra, 

'Westlake's  Common 

Idft^M  Book-keopinif 

Uojrd's  l«ltsrature  for  l«lta«  Folks. 

School  Sonfp  Book. 

Bkeppard  s  U.  S.  Constitution* 

Harlem's  Toples  in  U.  S.  Hlstorjr* 


Peterson's 

Pelton's  UnrlTuled  <>utll»e  Hnpsy 

Pelton's  UnrlTuled  Outline  Haps, 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


2 


(Latb  Sowx&»  Potts,  &  Co.) 

614  Arch  Street,  HI  LAD  LPHIA. 


"  The^ddilion  of  stcno^aphy  and  typewriting  to  the  education  of  young  people  increases  very  materially 
their  chances  of  making  a  livelihood."— W.  T.  Harris,  U,  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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NATIONAL 


py 


Color  of  Ink  can  be  changed  in- 
stantly, Absolutely  perfect  man- 
ifolder.  Can  be  used  with  all  du- 
plicating processes. 


IRRESPECTIVE  Of  PRICE^ 
THE  BEST. 


St 


d*rd  KeybOArd.  Automatic  T»bvlat«r. 

PKRFBCT  ENVBIiOPK  SUIDK. 

ASK  FOR  SPBCIMICIV  OF  II«1.VMI- 
NATKD   WORK. 


$60. 

Highest  Possible  Qnallty.    Lowest  Price. 

NATIONAL  TYPEWRITER  GO., 

Sold  all  over  the  ^VTorld. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Or  Money  Refunded. 

Embodies  every  grood  quality  found 
in  other  standard  writinfif  niachines, 
and  has  many  points  of  superiority  all 
its  own. 

^Vrite  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  srivinfir 
special  features,  etc. 

In  writing  mention  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal,  and  we  will  send  you  a  "  Col  jmbian  '* 
Calendar,  good  for  250  years. 


715.  7x7.  719  ARCH  STREET, 
PHII.ADEI.PHIA,  PA. 


INTERNA  TIONAL 

^7.<:;::^^'f.^/r-DICTI0NAR  Y 


^^^^»»»i%%^<i^%%%%»^^»^»»» 


Succ**ssor  of  the 
**  Unabridged.** 

Ten  years  were  spent  in 
revifting,  UK)  editors  em- 
l)loye(l,  and  over  ^300,000 
expended. 

J^very  Person  who 

reads  and  writes  Hliould 
own  this  Dictionary.  It 
quickly  and  correctly  an- 
swers the  (| nest  ions  con- 
stantly arising  concerning; 
wonls  —  their  hisL<»ry, 
sicllinp:,  promiuciiitioii, 
meaninp-,  etc. 

A  Ifihrary  in  Itself,    it  also  pives  in  a 

form  convenient  for  ready  reference  the  facts  often 
want<"d  eoncernin;;  eniiiient  persons,  an<'icnt  an(l 
modem;  notcrl  licci  i«»us  per.-.ons  and  jilaces;  the 
eounrrios,  cities,  towns,  and  natnral  features  of  the 
{ilohe;  tr:v').slatif)n  of  foreijjjn  quotations,  words, 
and  proverls;  ct<'.,  etc.,  tlv. 

Thhi  Work  Js  Invaluable  ii  the  honse- 

lioM.and  to  the  teacher,  bchohir,  professional  man 
aiid  Lieli'-ecUicator. 


Blank  Order  Book 

On  Treasurer  of  School  District. 

In  response  to  inquiries  from  School  Officers  for  a 
Book  of  convenient  size  containing  Blank  Orders 
upon  the  Treasurer — and  in  compliance  with 
their  request — we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt 
Book,  Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
forated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  de- 
tached, at  the  following  rates: 

Order  Book  In  Stock  x  All  Blanks  I«efl 

Open.    Book  Containing  Xhree 

Hundred  Orders,  1I2.00. 


Sold  by  All  Dooksrllrrs. 

C.cZ'C.Mcrrinm  Co.,  Pub'rs, 

Sfirhinj'uid,  J/f(.s,s. 

CT-Prt  not  bny  rhrai'  ]>hotographic 
np.  ints  t«f  aijfii'iu  t-ditious. 

C j~.-*>ii<l  for  fiTi*  projjN'ctii'*  cimlain- 
ii;K >»pr«iuifa  pagt's,  illa^iraliuiKs,  oic. 


^3- 

^N'EBSTER'S 

IKTEKXATIONAL 

DICTIOXAIli' 


Books  Printed  to  Special  Order: 

With  Name  of  District  and  County,  and  other  Blanks,  in- 
cluding Name  of  Treasureer  if  desired,  printed  in  good  style. 
Book  Containing  Thrae  Hundred  Orders,  J3.00. 

Wc  have  also  been  priming  Special  Order  Books  for  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor  and  for  Road  Commissioners,  in  I'own- 
shipsand  School  Districts,  at  same  rate  and  in  same  form  as 
above,  with  changes  desired. 

J.  P.  McCASKEY, 

Liancaster,  Pa. 


S.  R.  UViiictiell*8  Teacliers*  AK^eucj'* 

This  is  a  personal  Agency.  Its  aim  is,  by  personal  re- 
commendation, to  supply  vacancies  with  teachers.  I  can 
nul  be  of  much  service  to  any  teacher  whom  I  do  not  know  well 
cnoiii;h  personally  or  by  repulaiion  to  recommend  on  my  own 
rcspoMsibility.  I  want  to  become  aiquaintcd  with  competent 
teachers  in  all  grades — from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Univcrsily. 
Such  teachers  are  always  in  demand.  Supcrintenilents  and 
employers  of  teachers  may  always  depend  on  satisfactory  ser- 
vice, and  correspondence  is  solicited  when  vacancies  aie  to  be 
fill'fd.  Teachers  may  obtain  Enrollment  Blank  by  sending  a  two- 
cent  postage  stamp.  No  fee  for  registration.  Address 
8-12      S.  Ji.  Uinchell,  V*6i»  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


unlocks  universal  knowledge.  How  to 
read  should  be  the  first  thing  taught— 
what  to  read  the  second.  Purity  of 
style  and  accuracy  of  expression  should 
characterize  even  the  earliest  work.  In- 
formation, as  such,  should  be  deferred 
untilthe  children  read  fluently  and  in- 
telligently the  words  within  their  range. 
The  standard  series  of  readers  of  the 
United  States  (see  next  column)  teach 
reading  by  the  best  methods,  and,  what 
is  more,  teach  a  love  of  reading  and  of 
good  literature.  The  upper  numbers  in 
each  series  give  invaluable  information 
in  the  Natural  Sciences,  History,  Biog- 
raphy, etc. 
Mn<\f  "°^^  understand  and  ap- 

1  lUOl  predate     how    carefully 

TP/irhPFI  and  satisfactorily  we  sup- . 

3Dd  hence  our  great  volume 

«    I         Y        of  correspondence. 
jfnOOl  Some    have    not    yet 

nsCj._„_     learned  this  ;  when  they 
UIU^CIj     do,  our  business  by  mail 
will  be  still  larger. 

Make  the  experiment :  If  you  want  a 
better  text-book  m  any  branch,  write  to 
us  and  say  so ;  give  us  the  particulars 
and  see  how  quickly  and  satisfactorily 
we  will  serve  you.     Try  it. 

P.  S.— Do  you  understand  that  AMERICAN 

we  deliver  school  books  prepaid  BOOK 

anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  rnMPANY 
receipt  of  the  wholesale  price  ? 

We  do.  s-:r  "b""," 

15'^  p,„„...,„P.„.™.„s„„.. 


Slandard  supplementary  Keiaers 
Swinton's  Advanced  Readeis 
McGufTey's  Natural  History  Readei 
Lockwood's  Animal  Mcmoire 
Johonnol's  Geographical  Reader 
Shepherd's  Historical  Readei 

Latest  Publications 

Milne's  Blemcnta  of  Aritb- 
metic        *: 

Milne'a  Standard  Arirhni«tic  . 

Milne's  High  School  Algebra  J 

Robinson's      New      Primary 

Arithmelic 

New  Rudiments  of  Ariihmelic. 

Ba  ley's     American      Mental 

Aritbinetic        .    .  - 

English   Classics  for  Schools 

Arnold's  (Matthew)  Sohrab  and 

Rastum 

Emerson's  American  Scholar   . 
Irvine's  rikelcb  Book— Ten  Se. 

Mftcaulsy's  Chatham 

Marmion 

Juhus  Gvar 

Twelfth  N'inlit 

Merchan.  of  Venice 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers — 

From   IhiSfraaror  .... 

English  Kings  in  a  Nutshell. 

Ry-Gail  llamiiiun'- 

Calhcart's  Literary  Reader.  \ 

New  Manual  of  English  Liitra- 

The   Schoolmaster  in  Uiera- 

Alexander's  Brief  History  of 
the  Hawaiian  People  .... 

Apgar's  Trees  of  the  Northern 
United  States 

Dreyspring's  French  Reader 
on  the  Cumulative  Method  . 

Harpei      nd  Miller's   Vergil's 

Morris's  l"..^..'.-    

Applelona'    Man 

Webster's     Prin 

Dictionary    . 
Webster's     "• 

Dictionai 
Webste'-   ^  "ool 
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